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FATAL  ACCIDENTS :  HOW  FAR  PREVENTIBLE  • 


EiKiipnon  from  fatal  accidents,  u  well 
a>  from  many  minor  calamities  tliat  fleah  is 
heir  to,  bas  long  been  popularly  connted 
among  the  blesaipgs  of  pastor^  simplicity. 
Bnt  the  probability  of  any  soch  exemption  is 
questioned  by  the  sceptical :  and  Arcadia 
keeps  no  statistics.  This  is  &  controversy, 
which  may  well  wait.  Not  eo  the  queg^on, 
bow  far  we  can  exempt  the  dcnisens  of  the 
BrtiGcially  crowded  and  restless  world  in 
which  we  tire,  from  any  considerable  propor- 
tion of  these  evils.  Since  it  is  clear  that, — 
whether  or  not  it  would  be  abstractly  better 
to  go  backward, — onward  is  the  direction  in 
which  the  world  is  going  and  must  go;  and 
that  the  crowding,  the  restlessness,  the  un- 
tiring energy  of  exertion,  and  the  marvellous 
fertiuty  of  invention  which  characterise  our 
own  days,  will  only  be  enlarged  in  those  of  our 
descendants.  At  the  very  outset  of  any  in- 
quiries bearing  on  such  a  subject,  it  is  a 
pleasant  thing  to  remember  that  science  has 


*  Batnra  of  tlie  Nnmber  ukd  Nature  of  the  Acd- 
denla  tad  tfas  Lijniiaa  to  LUe  and  Limb  whidi  have 
oeenrrad  w  tfa*  Rafiwmja  in  Oraat  Britain  and 
Inland,  fron  Iha  tit  «f  Jul;  to  tlie  Slst  of  DBCem. 
ber,  1B50,  togi^lher  with  the  nnmbar  of  PasMngeri 
eain*T«ddiiiiii>thatPMiod.  Ordtndlobapnoted 
Ilk  Iby,  lUI. 
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ever  hitherto  been  able  to  control  its  strenvtlt 
to  good  [)urposea  ;  and  that  the  motive 
powers  which  have  possessed  the  most  ter(i> 
blc  force,  have  been  under  the  most  absolnt* 
discipline  and  restraint  ;  that,  for  instane*, 
when  the  murderer  has  Red  from  his  viotin 
on  the  wings  of  steam,  science  has  overtaken 
bim  by  a  siill  speedier  messenger,  and  baa 
rsnged  the  officers  of  justice  at  the  terminaUon 
of  his  flight,  standing  there  calm,  instructed, 
and  collected,  ready  to  examine  his  bloody 
bands,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  M 
crime. 

Amon^  the  various  testa  of  the  efficacy 
with  which  human  institutions  fulfil  thdr 
social  office,  aurely  none  can  be  so  aensttiTe 
as  the  average  vitality  of  the  communitr. 
Whenever  anything  in  tbem  is  wrong,  if  it  M 
wrong  on  a  considerable  scale,  it  must  tend  to 
add,  with  more  or  less  remoteness,  to  the  in- 
aeourity  of  hnman  life.  The  promotion  of 
all  snch  worthy  inducements  to  exertion  n 
excite  without  exhnusling  the  physioal  and 
mental  energies, — the  regulated  Ubertv  which 
protects  without  invading, — the  higti-t<med 
social  atmosphere  in  whicn  depravity  cbiibo4 
live, — the  external  tranqmllity  which  exempli 
the  body  from  violence,  and  relieves  the  muid 
from  anxiety, — the  well-rq;nlated  aoBetR 
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or  commercial  arrangements  which  save  the 
public  from  flactuations  and  convulsions, — 
the  careful  removal  of  external  noxious  agen- 
cies ; — all  these  are  more  or  less  the  crea- 
tures of  legislation,  and  have  an  influence  on 
vitality,  in  so  much  that  where  they  are  ma- 
terially de6cient, — where  men  are  tyrannical 
greedy,  dishonest,  reckless  of  the  safety  of 
their  fellow-men  and  of  their  own,  where 
they  wallow  in  moral  and  physical  impurity, 
and  oscillate  between  abject  poverty  and  un- 
certMu  riches, — ^we  may  be  assured  that  the 
traces  of  these  malign  influences,  if  they  pos- 
sess any  such  record,  will  be  palpably  mark- 
ed in  their  tables  of  mortality. 

The  statistics  of  most  subjects  often  pre- 
sent a  startling  appearance  to  those  who 
have  already  arrived  on  them  at  independent 
conclusions  of  their  own.  There  are  few 
"who  would  be  fortunate  enough  to  approach 
by  guess-work  to  the  exact  number  of  deaths 
oaused  by  violent  accidents  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  would  enumerate  all  they 
remember  seeing  in  newspapers,  —  others 
Tvould  launch  into  a  sea  of  figures,  of  which 
they  do  not  know  the  actual  meaning.  In 
1838,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Ilegis- 
trar-general,  the  number  of  deaths  from 
violence  in  England  and  Wales  was  11,727. 
Either  there  had  been  some  defect  in  the 
returns  for  that  year,  or  the  causes  of  such 
calamities  were  decreasing,  while  population 
increased:  for  the  number  in  the  ensuing 
year  was  11,032;  in  1840,  11,694;  and  in 
1841,  11,000.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Reg- 
btrar's  Reports  of  later  years  the  causes  of 
death  so  separated  and  distinguished, — at 
least  over  the  whole  kingdom.*  Scotland 
and  Ireland  are  both  destitute  of  the  valua- 
ble machinery  of  the  registration  system ; 
so  that  we  know  no  more  directly  of  vital 
statistics  in  these  countries,  than  in  China 
and  Japan.     But  taking  the  English  returns, 

«  It  might  be  natural  to  expect  that^  as  the  same 
uniform  elaaees  of  facts  have  to  be  rticorded  by  him 
every  year,  the  Reports  of  the  Registrar-general 
shomd  be  as  uniform  as  an  almanac  or  tide-table. 
Baoh  annual  volume,  however,  is  an  independent 
book  with  distinct  subjects.  And  a  cursory  exam- 
ination of  the  volumes  shows  a  satisfactory  reason 
for  this.  The  materials  collected  by  the  registration 
■jBtem  are  of  the  same  class  every  year ;  but  the 
wmrs  in  which  they  may  be  used  and  applied  to 
aaoa  other,  especially  with  reference  to  a  succession 
of  years^  are  infinitely  varied.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  applications  even  would  occupy  too 
mudi  bulk  for  an  annual  Report,  and  so  each  year 
presents  its  separate  combinations :  in  one,  we  have 
the  inflaence  of  the  atmosphere  or  of  politics  on 
mortiditjr—- in  another,  that  of  trade,  on  marriages 
and  birUis — and  so  oo. 


[Sept., 

as  a  foundation,  we  may  safely  calculate  that 
the  present  population  of  the  United  King- 
dom is  double  that  of  England  and  Wales 
in  1840.  Making  allowance  for  the  propor- 
tional number  of  violent  deaths  having  in  the 
mean  decreased,  we  may  perhaps  now  count 
them,  in  round  numbers,at  20,000  in  the  year. 
This  is  in  itself  a  vast  mass  of  calamity.  It 
would  nppal  the  world  if  it  came  in  coBsid- 
erable  instalments.  All  Europe  was  startled 
by  the  accident  which  killed  1200  people  at 
the  rejoicings  for  the  marriage  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  which  was  in  some  measure  re- 
peated on  that  of  Marie  Louise.  Our  five 
great  naval  victories  in  the  late  war  cost  us 
only  1233  killed,  and  3626  wounded;  while 
20,000  were  probably  beyond  the  British  loss 
in  battle  in  any  one  of  its  campaigns.  Twen- 
ty thousand  deaths  would  have  cut  no  mean 
figure  in  the  human  sacrifices  of  Napoleon : 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  result  of 
the  three  bloody  day's  of  the  battle  of  Paris 
was  deemed  to  be  grossly  exaggerated  when 
the  deaths  were  computed  at  8,000. 

To  avert  a  portion,  say  a  half  or  a  quarter, 
of  the  violent  deaths  incident  to  peaceful 
occupations,  would  surely  be  a  great  boon 
to  the  community.  We  see  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  dark  catalogue,  what  the  energy 
of  man  can  accomplish  in  rendering  life  more 
secure.  If  we  look  at  the  element  of  star- 
vation, which  in  some  countries  is  so  con- 
spicuous, we  shall  find  that  the  spirit  and 
mechanism  of  English  society  have  been 
brought  to  bear  effectually  against  it,  and 
that — partly  from  self-exertion,  and  partly 
from  the  application  of  the  Poor  Law,  where 
self-exertion  has  proved  insufficient  —  the 
mortality  from  this  cause,  more  miserable 
yet  perhaps  than  from  violence,  is  compara- 
tively small.  It  was,  in  1838, 167  ;  in  1839, 
130  ;  and  in  1840, 137.  The  mortality  test, 
as  lately  shown  to  the  Metropolitan  Associ- 
ation, by  Dr.  Soulhwood  Smith,  gauges  the 
saving  of  human  life  which  will  be  effected 
by  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  industrious 
poor. 

Of  course,  the  numbers  of  the  dead  only 
represent  a  certain  per-centage  of  the  direct 
sufferers  on  these  occasions.  How  many  are 
injured  for  every  one  whose  life  is  extin- 
guished by  any  class  of  violent  agencies, 
would  be  a  curious  object  of  inquiry  :  it 
would  be  found  to  vary  greatly  with  the 
circumstances  which  occasion  the  violence. 
We  happen  to  alight  at  this  moment  on  a  note 
of  the  casualties  caused  by  an  attempt,  in 
1828,  to  rush  out  of  a  church  a4  Kirkcaldy. 
The  Reverend  Edward  Irving  was  addressing 
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a  crowded  audience ;  an  alarm  arose  for  the 
safety  of  the  building ;  28  of  his  congrega- 
tion were  crushed  to  death,  and  150  injured. 
Ih  the  first  quarterly  railway  accidents'  re- 
turn for  1851,  the  number  of  persons  killed 
'from  circumstances  beyond  their  own  control' 
is  3»  the  number  injured,  33  ;  while,  by  the 
class  of  accidents  set  down   as  'owin^  to 
their  own  misconduct  or  want  of  caution,' 
the  passengers  killed  were  7,  those  injured 
only  3.     But  in  the   succeeding  quarterly 
return  the  proportion  is  still  more  startling; 
since,  where  9  passengers  are  killed,  138  are 
injured  from  circumstances  beyond  their  own 
control,  —  though,  of  passengers  suffering 
from  their  own  misconduct,  <&c.,  there  are  9 
injuries  to  13  deaths.     A  strange  and  unex- 
pected disproportion  this,  arising  apparently 
from  the  injuries  caused  by  slight  collisions. 
But  the  immediate  deaths,  or  the  imme- 
diate wounds,  are  not  all  which  the  public 
suffer  from  such  calamities.     Firt  comes  that 
indefinite  circle,  disappearing  as  it  widens,  of 
those  who  suffer  in  their  affections,  their  in- 
terests, or  their  sympathies.     But  even  in 
the  still  waters  beyond  the  last  perceptible 
vibration, — where,   outwardly  indeed,  peo- 
ple might  not  only  seem  callous  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  sufferers,  but  selfishly  exult- 
ng  in  their  own  exemption, — there  is  a  jar- 
ring of  the  nerves,  an  inward  unsettledness, 
which  makes  life  uneasy,  and  expands  into 
positive  distress  as  often  as  the  excited  imagi- 
nation succeeds  in  drawing  analogies  between 
the  thinker's  position  and  that  of  the  sufferer. 
In  many  instances  some  permanent  shock  to 
the  nerves,  even  madness  itself,  has  been 
attributed  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  patient  became  acquainted  with  some 
frightful  accident.     In  the  case  of  parties 
present  at  any  of  the  great  catastrophes,  as 
for  example  m  the  Sutton  tunnel,  who  shall 
venture  to  sum  up  the  mental  horror  suffered 
there  by  the  1,500  victims  for  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour,  amidst  damp  and  darkness, 
uproar  and   confusion,   the  finding   of  the 
dead  and  wounded,  while  the  work  of  death 
was  going  on  at  intervals, — no  one  knowing 
when  the  next  remorseless  crash  wou\d  come, 
and  whom  and  how   many  it  would  slay ! 
Could  the  calling  over  of  the  guillotine  lists 
n  the  Parisian  prisons  be  an  ordeal  of  great- 
er agony  ?    Yet  the  primary  cause  of  all 
this  horror  was  an  engine  insufficient  for  the 
weight  attached  to  it. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  quite  enough,  but 
the  importance  of  the  matter  will  not  be 
questioned ;  and  it  will  be  no  waste  of  the 
reader^s  time  if  we  can  present  him  with  a 


few  considerations  tending  to  show  how  fkr 
it  is  within  human  power  to  modify  those 
violent  jerks  and  oscillations  of  the  physical 
world  which  snap  the  thread  of  life,  and 
scatter  the  hopes  and  affections  clustering 
round  it  in  desolation  and  despair. 

In  the  first  place  we  must  set  it  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
an  end  '  money  is  no  object ;'  that  wherever 
life  can  be  directly  and  certainly  saved,  with- 
out some  counteracting  evil, — as  for  instance, 
without  causing  any  crime  or  recklessness 
that  may  afterwards  have  more  deleterious 
effects  on  vitality,  it  ought  to  be  saved  by  the 
State,  at  whatever  cost.  When  Captain 
Hunter,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales, 
lost  his  ship  by  putting  back  for  a  man  who 
had  fallen  overboard,  he  vindicated  himself 
before  a  court-martial  by  saying  that  bM 
*  considered  the  life  of  a  British  seaman  of 
more  value  than  any  ship  in  his  Majesty's 
navy ;'  and  we  have  always  considered  the 
remark  as  sound  as  it  was  humane,  presuM' 
ing  it  to  be  applied  to  circumstances  where 
neither  the  national  defence  nor  the  safety  of 
others  would  be  endangered.  Nulla  unq%Mm 
de  vita  hominia  cvnctatio  loiiga  est.  If  a  hu- 
man being  is  in  risk  of  his  life,  and  can  pos- 
sibly be  saved  ;  in  case  a  well,  for  instance, 
has  fallen  in,  or  a  building  has  given  way, 
and  there  is  one  beneath  who  may  yet  bs 
spared  to  breathe  and  live  with  his  fellow 
men, — is  there  any  wealth,  or  labour,  or  en- 
thusiasm, that  will  be  withheld  to  procure 
his  rescue  ?  Indeed,  large  as  we  have  cal- 
culated the  number  of  deaths  by  violence, 
we  question  whether  the  proportion  would 
be  as  small  in  any  other  country  exposed  to 
an  eqaal  multiplicity  of  dangers.*  The  cool 
indifference  to  life,  by  which  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  we  were  supposed 
to  be  nationally  distinguished,  has  passed  into 
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«  Ab  the  statistics  of  this  element  of  mortaliiy 
are  so  imperfect  at  home,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtala 
them  in  a  very  complete  state  in  foreign  countries. 
In  France,  according  to  some  tables  published  by 
the  Registrar-generid,  accidental  deaths  were,  m 
184S,  6,486,  and  in  1844,  6,7S9.  This  would  be  a 
small  comparative  number,  if  it  formed  a  conaider- 
able  proportion  of  the  kinds  of  death  counted  vk^ 
lent  in  England.  But  while  their  habits  of  life  ail 
exposed  to  much  fewer  risks,  there  is  on  the  othev 
hand  an  excess  of  those  worst  kinds  of  violent  death 
which  are  excluded  from  our  consideration  on  this 
occasion.  Thus,  in  1848  the  murders  were  806,  and 
in  1 844,  they  were  408.  In  England,  the  number  of 
murders  in  1840  was  66,  and  the  number  in  the 
two  preceding  years  was  166— being  an  average  of 
78  for  each  year.  In  France,  the  suicides  weror— 
for  1848,  2,142,  and  for  1844,  2,200.  In  1889,  the 
number  in  England  was  948. 
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ft  respect  for  it  which  scarcely  allows  us  to 
hang  a  murderer.  The  fatalities,  of  which 
wehaye  to  complabi  have  arisen  not  so  much 
from  apathy  or  bad  intention,  as  from  a  want 
of  systematic  arrangements  having  the  safe- 
ty of  the  public  for  their  immediate  end. 

Though  we  fear  that  the  few  remarks  we 
are  about  to  offer  may  be  characterized  by 
the  looseness  which  generally  attends  an 
attempt  for  the  first  time  to  classify  and 
^stematize  utterly  vague  and  chaotic  mate- 
rials, we  shall  commence  analytically  by  ad- 
ducing two  propensities  as  the  great  produc* 
tire  cause  of  fatal  accidents.  The  one  is  the 
•pint  of  gambUng*  apparently  an  inherent 
propensity  in  mankind,  thoujgrh  mostly  in  the 
most  barbarous  ;  the  other  is  a  more  topical 
prejudice  or  superstition  against  permitting 
aby  thing  to  interfere  with  trade.  From  the 
yaliiable  things  which  men  will  stake,  life  is  not 
exempt.  The  most  reckless  chances  are 
constantly  run  by  the  ignorant  and  the  brutal ; 
but  even  highly  civilized  people  are  not  en- 
tirely exempt  from  the  propensity.  Fool- 
hardiness  persists  in  playing  with  edge  tools 
the  same  as  with  blunt :  and  the  love  of  ex- 
citement and  the  reliance  on  their  own  stood 
fortune  add  to  the  perils  not  only  of  the 
Ifississippi,  but  of  the  Hudson  and  the 
Humber.  A  person  of  good  social  position 
and  recognizea  prudence  will  commit  himself 
to  a  questionable  steamboat,  in  the  full  know- 
ledge that  after  a  certain  number  of  voyages 
it  must  founder,  but  in  the  trust  that  the  fa- 
tal event  is  not  to  take  place  on  this  particular 
trip.  Men  sit  without  apprehension  in  crowd- 
ad  meeting-rooms,  theatres,  and  churches, 
conscious  of  the  edifices  being  so  constructed 
that,  were  there  an  alarm  of  fire  to  be  raised, 
there  would  be  imminent  danger  of  their 
being  crushed  to  death  by  the  frantic  multi- 
tude rushing  to  escape  by  narrow  doors  and 
winding  passages.  If  no  one  would  know- 
ingly either  embark  in  an  unsafe  steamboat, 
or  put  himself  under  the  guidance  of  an  un- 
skilful captain  or  driver,  or  enter  the  doors 
of  any  public  building  not  properly  supplied 
with  the  means  of  tumultuous  exit, — if  in- 
dividuals, in  short,  would  run  no  unreasona- 
ble risks, — there  would  be  no  self-acting 
remedy  for  the  deficiencies  by  which  life  is 
80  often  sacrificed.  But  we  must  take  the 
l^amblmg  propensity  as  an  innate  charaoteris- 
tio  of  human  nature — a  fact  never  more  strong- 
ly exemplified,  in  a  small  way,  than  on  the 
late  boiler  explosion  at  Bristol,  or  on  a  still 
larger  scale,  by  the  passengers  of  an  Ameri- 
can steamer  subscribing  to  pay  the  penalty 
ntbar  than  wait  till  their  vessel  was  examined. 
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So  viewing  it,  perhaps  a  method  may  be 
found  for  mitigating  its  mbchief. 

We  are  not  now  unaccustomed  to  act  on 
the  uniform  returns  of  statistics.  They  have 
brought  the  phenomena  which  used  to  be 
consigned  to  the  chaotic  province  of  chance 
into  systematic  order.  Among  their  lessons 
is  this  one,  very  material  to  the  present  point 
— that  those  calamities  which  are  to  indivi* 
duals  matter  of  chance  are  to  the  public  mat- 
ter of  cause  and  effect.  If  there  be  in  exist- 
ence throughout  the  country  a  certain  num- 
ber of  agencies  of  destruction,  A.  B.  and  C. 
may  calculate  on  escaping  them,  but  a  deter- 
minate number  of  the  communitv  must  suffer. 
Thus  the  question,  so  far  as  the  public  at 
large  are  concerned,  is  no  longer  one  of  un- 
certainty, but  of  ascertained  results.  The 
State  can  enumerate  its  dead  and  wounded 
from  any  particular  cause  of  calamity.  It 
can  then  balance  the  loss  by  death  and  in- 
jury against  the  expense  of  removing  the 
cause,  and  calculate  whether  it  shall  incur 
that  expense.  If  we  begin  at  the  most  reck- 
less end  of  the  community,  we  find  among 
the  mining  population,  and  those  connected 
with  the  rough  labour  of  public  works,  a 
large  number  of  casualties.  The  workman 
habitually  neglects  to  use  the  Davy  lamp,  or 
for  high  wa^es  works  in  dangerous  cuttings ; 
he  acts  as  Uiough  he  had  put  into  a  lottery, 
— but  the  consequence  is,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  his  class  are  annually  killed  by  explo- 
sions and  other  accidents,  and  the  correspond- 
ing pressure  from  their  deaths  appears  arith- 
metically on  the  poor  rate.  If,  in  blasting, 
an  iron  rod  be  used  instead  of  a  copper  one, 
the  chances  may  be  small  indeed  that  a 
spark  shall  be  elicited  and  the  powder  ignit- 
ed ;  the  sanguine  miner  therefore  takes  his 
chance.  But  the  country  would  be  saved 
a  small  amount  of  annual  mortality  by  the 
systeinatic  substitution  of  the  safest  material. 
To  come  to  instances  of  more  rare  occurrence, 
which  yet  it  would  be  practicable  to  classify 
over  long  intervals.  C5n  an  evening  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1840,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  in 
the  Dunlop  Street  theatre  of  Glasgow,  from 
one  of  the  audience  having  attempted  to  light 
a  pipe.  There  was  a  frantic  rush  to  the 
door.  At  the  spot  where  the  money  is  col- 
lected  the  passage  of  a  theatre  is  generally 
narrow.  There,  some  of  the  foremost  of  the 
crowd  fell  and  literally  plugged  up  the  pass- 
age. Shrieks  of  distress  and  alarm  made 
those  behind  only  press  more  fiereely  onward, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  narrow  passage  was 
a  compact  mass  of  human  carcasses.  Sixty- 
five  lives  were  thus  sacrificed  to  the  neglect 
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of  stractural  rales  which  are  laid  down  by 
Vitnivius*,  are  exemplified  in  the  remains 
of  ancient  amphitheatres,  and  were  enforce- 
able hj  the  Roman  edile  police,  on  the  sound 
old  pnnciple  that  no  structures  of  a  charac- 
ter calculated  to  endanger  the  public  safety 
should  be  permitted  to  exist.  Such  accidents 
as  the  Dunlop  Street  and  the  Kirkcddy  tra- 
gedy are  ever  occurring  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years ;  and  we  are  all  acquainted  with  edifi- 
ces where  the  same  thing  would  occur  to- 
morrow if  a  panic  terror  should  take  posses- 
sion of  a  full  audience  assembled  within  them. 
Suppose  the  top  of  the  Crvstal  Palace  had 
been  carried  off  the  other  day  by  Mr.  Gra- 
ham*s  balloon,  and  its  60,000  vbitors  had 
had  to  struggle  over  each  other  for  their  es- 
cape, how  grateful  they  would  have  felt  for 
the  simplicity  of  its  construction. 

As  satbtical  science  brings  us  directly  to 
the  sources  of  these  calamities,  the  progress 
of  the  engineering  and  other  practical  sciences 
is  ever  bringing  Uieir  causes  more  completely 
«mder  human  control  In  the  elements,  in 
the  structure  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  muscu- 
lar power  of  irrational  animals,  there  are 
tources  of  destruction,  which  of  course  it  is 
t>eyond  the  power  of  man  with  certainty  to 
overcome.  An  extreme  instance  of  this  was 
the  fall  of  the  Bossberg  in  Switzerland, 
where  a  cake  of  mountain  stratum  slipping 
down  some  thousands  of  feet  mto  a  valley, 
buried  a  village  within  the  crust  of  the  eartn, 
and  cast  a  l^e  in  one  huge  wave  over  the 
district  at  its  opposite  extremity,  sweeping 
away  houses  and  villages.  Of  a  like  uncon- 
trollable character  are  earthquakes;  such 
volcanic  eruptions  as  those  which  became  re- 
nowned bv  tne  death  of  the  older  Pliny,  and 
the  burial  of  cities  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity ;  the  avalanches  which  in  spring  some- 
times heap  iip  the  rich  narrow  valleys  of  the 
Swiss  graziers  with  the  wintry  burden  of 
their  overloaded  mountains  ;  the  inundations, 
fed  from  the  same  sources,  and  rushing  over 
the  alluvial  flats  which  the  mineral  and  vege- 
table detritus  laid  down  by  previous  floods 
has  tempted  man  to  hoard  and  economize  as 
riches ;  the  swamping  of  the  diked  polders 
under  the  level  of  the  sea  in  such  countries 
as  Holland,  '  where  the  broad  ocean  leans 
against    the  land,'  and  sometimes   breaks 

*  Aditas  oomplorea  et  Bpatiosoa  oportet  disponere, 
oee  coDJuoetoe  superioreB  uferioribos,  sed  ez  omni- 
bns  locu  perpettxM  et  directos  eine  inverBaris  faci- 
endo* ;  uli  com  popalai  dimittitar  de  •pectaculii 
OS  comprimatar,  aed  habeat  ex  omnibus  locifl  ezitus 
■gparatae  tina  impeditioDe.— Vitniviiui,  lib.  v.  ch. 
ill,  Jh  Tkmtro  efu$tpte  saluM  Ckmititutiam, 


through  it ;  and  not  the  least  terrible,  though 
perhaps  the  rarest,  a  forest  territory  on  fire, 
with  tne  flames  devouring  impenetrated  and 
unknown  woods,  and  travelling  as  fast  before 
the  wind  as  a  flood  comes  down  a  hill : — such 
was  the  New  Brunswick  conflagration  of 
1825,  which,  after  laying  waste  thousands  of 
square  miles  of  forest,  bore  down  on  the  poor 
emigrant  town  of  Miramichi,  and  burnt  it 
like  a  piece  of  paper. 

Even  though  utterly  unable  to  control 
them,  science,  however,  can  teach  men  to  flee 
from  places  exposed  by  nature  to  such 
calamities.  But  m  our  artificial  world,  a  red 
signal  hoisted  instead  of  a  green,  a  plate 
wrong  laid,  an  insecurely  welded  axle,  a 
deficiency  of  water  in  a  boiler,  may  cause  in 
a  travelling  village  a  calamity  not  less  terri- 
ble than  the  fall  of  the  Swiss  mountain  or 
some  great  earthquake.  Vast  is  the  power 
set  in  motion  by  science  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  more  easy  to  hold  it  in  check  for 
the  safety  of  the  thousand  travellers  com- 
mitted to  its  mercy,  than  to  curb  a  spirited 
horse  with  a  single  rider  on  its  back.  The 
progrressive  substitution  of  scientifically- crea- 
ted powers  for  those  provided  by  nature,  in 
the  wind,  the  waters,  and  the  brute  creation, 
makes  us,  with  all  our  freedom  and  restless- 
ness,  the  appendages  of  a  sort  of  system  of 
machinery,  all  the  operations  of  which,  how- 
ever potent  (hey  mav  be,  are  capable  of  ac- 
quiring the  regulanty  and  adaptability  of 
clockwork.  Hence  arise  new  functions  and 
responsibilities,  suited  to  the  means  possessed 
of  serving  the  public  by  protecting  it,  or, 
justly  spiking,  by  performmg  with  precision 
and  accuracy  the  duties  for  which  the  public 
pay.  The  more  we  become  civilised,  the  mora 
we  are  dependent  on  each  other ;  and  the 
change  in  this  peculiarity  of  the  progress  of 
our  race,  wrought  and  made  apparent  to  ua 
by  any  rapid  improvement  in  one  department 
of  men's  habits,  becomes  positively  startling 
when  it  is  reflected  on.  Take,  for  instance,  lo- 
comotion. The  pedestrian,  with  his  staff  in  his 
hand,  crossing  the  desert  where  other  travel- 
lers adopt  the  same  primitive  conveyance,  baa 
himself  in  his  own  hands.  The  horseman  ia 
not  so  entirely  self-dependent ;  he  is  in  some 
measure  at  the  disposal  of  a  brute,  but  his 
own  skill  and  courage  still  avail  him  much. 
He  who  is  car-borne  has  gone  a  step  further 
in  giving  up  the  governance  of  himself.  In 
case  he  travel  in  a  vehicle  driven  by  himself 
or  his  servant,  he  retains  a  considerable  com- 
mand over  his  fate  ;  though  if  he  travel  in  a 
public  stage  coach  he  ceases  in  a  great 
degree,  but  not  absolutely,  to  have  influence 
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orer  or  choice  concerning  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  to  be  exposed.  The  next  step, 
however,  in  speeding  the  traveller  on  his  way 
— ^the  railway  train — completes  the  transition 
aad  transfers  him  from  his  own  care  to  that 
of  a  railway  company.  The  passenger  in  the 
express  may  do  much  towards  endangering 
bis  life,  as  by  sticking  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  or  jumping  out  while  the  train  is  in 
motion ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  utterly 
helpless  for  self-protection  in  case  of  a  collis- 
ion or  any  other  crisis.  He  may  be  excused 
therefore,  perhaps,  should  he  not  consent  to 
trust  his  life  and  limbs  to  the  cautious  fore- 
wght  and  skill  of  stipendiaries  along  the  line, 
bat  should  desire  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  a  code  of  regulations  which,  instead  of 
making  his  preservation  a  matter  of  merit  to 
the  officers  who  have  him  in  charge,  shall 
render  it  criminal  to  expose  him  to  danger. 

For  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  on  this 
occasion,  the  calamities  which  men  brinfir  on 
others  are  considered  distinct  from  those 
which  they  bring  on  themselves.  While 
human  nature  remains  what  it  is,  careless 
masoils  will  walk  on  ridges  where  they  may 
lose  their  balance,  rash  sportsmen  will  take 
dangerous  leaps,  and  bola  swimmers  miscal- 
culate the  strength  they  require  to  reach  the 
shore.  People  will  try  wings  and  balloons, 
and  experiment  upon  their  own  safety  as  in 
corpore  vilL  To  give  advice  against  personal 
imprudences  of  uiis  kmd,  is  the  province  of 
the  ethical  philosopher  or  religious  teacher. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  in- 
dicate causes  of  destruction,  which  being 
caused  by  large  operations,  are  removable 
by  improvement  in  the  methods  of  conduct- 
inff  them,  and  consequently  by  legislation, — 
which,  though  it  cannot  often  save  people 
firom  themselves,  may  protect  them  from  ca- 
lamities occasioned  by  the  selfishness  of  their 
fellow  men.  Nor  is  it  assumed,  that  even 
from  this  arena  hazards  can  be  excluded; 
it  will  be  sufficient  if  causes  of  superfluous 
and  gratuitous  risk  be  seriously  reduced. 
There  will  be  danger  and  violent  death  in 
the  world,  as  long  as  there  is  heroic  enter- 
prise and  a  high  sense  of  duty  conducting  to 
self-sacrifice.  Not  only  the  sailor  and  the 
soldier,  but  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the 
physician  seeking  the  means  of  combating 
with  disease,  the  clergyman  communicating 
the  consolations  of  religion  to  the  dying, 
even  the  patient  scholar  at  his  sleepless 
desk, — all  mcur  and  court  the  risk  of  person- 
al injury  and  abbreviated  life.  Some  of  the 
humoler  occupations  most  advantageous  to 
mankind  are  notoriously  attended  with  dan- 


ger— as  that  of  the  miner,  the  mariner,  the 
fisher,  even  the  bricklayer  and  house-painter ; 
but  the  risk  which  must  be  incurred  is  often 
small  in  comparison  with  that  which  is  un- 
necessary and  useless.  No  one  speaks  of 
closing  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  because 
the  sailor's  is  a  dangerous  calling ;  yet  it 
has  been  questioned  whether,  in  order  to 
drive  a  profitable  passage  trade  at  a  penny 
a  head,  a  speculator  should  be  allowed  to 
boil  a  high  pressure  engine  which  may  blow 
fifty  or  sixty  people  to  atoms.  We  must 
have  eoal  mines, — but  is  it  necessary  that  for 
a  few  additional  shillings  of  profit  the  butty 
shall  risk  a  dozen  or  two  of  lives  ?  So  we 
shall  have  railway  travelling  as  abundant 
and  effective  as  ever,  even  after  it  is  ruled 
that  the  lives  of  fifteen  hundred  people  are 
not  to  be  risked  to  save  the  expense  of  keep- 
inga guard  at  a  tunnel's  mouth. 

The  sources  of  calamity  which  arise  from 
men,  who  having  a  charge  over  the  safety  of 
others,  culpably  neglect  their  duty,  may  be 
divided  into  three  principal  classes — struc- 
ture of  edifices,  public  and  private ;  locomo- 
tion ;  and  gregarious  employment.  The 
third  we  shall  find  to  be  mixed  up  with  the 
other  two ;  as,  for  instance,  in  railway  ser- 
vice, in  manufactories,  and  in  mines.  Al- 
ready some  notice  has  been  taken  of  danger- 
ously defective  public  structures ;  more  may 
be  afterwards  supplied,  and  perhaps  it  would 
be  trespassing  on  the  department  of  the 
architect  to  go  farther  into  the  technicali- 
ties of  structure  and  attempt  to  indicate  the 
necessary  protective  arrangements.  The 
danger,  which  in  this  department  it  has  ever 
been  considered  the  most  essential  to  guard 
against,  is  fire.  It  is  on  the  whole,  however, 
with  all  its  appalling  attendants,  generally 
little  destructive  of  nfe  in  comparison  with 
its  devastation  of  property.  In  the  great 
Hamburgh  fire  of  1842,  which  destroyed 
sixty*  one  streets,  and  rendered  20,000  peo- 
ple houseless,  the  casualties  to  life  were  only 
39.  In  the  Registrar-general's  returns,  the 
deaths  from  conflagration  are  not  distin- 
guished from  others  caused  by  burning, 
which  are  all  classed  under  '  chemical  inju- 
ries.' In  the  two  years,  1838  and  1839, 
there  were  collectively  in  the  metropolis, 
2600  deaths  attributed  to  violence,  and  of 
these  414  were  by  fire — 186  males  and  278 
females — the  preponderance  of  the  latter 
evidently  indicating  ordinary  household  ope- 
rations as  the  chief  cause.  In  the  manufac- 
turing towns  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Salford,  Liverpool,  and  West  Derby,  collect- 
ively, out  of  693  violent  deaths  in  1839«  170 
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were  from  lninung< — ^here  99  were  males  and 
71  females.  The  erection  of  party  walls 
ihroogh  the  roof  is  svpposed  now  to  secure 
the  metropolis  from  sweeping  conflagrations, 
like  those  which  laid  waste  Hamburgh,  and 
have  occasionally  desolated  American  cities. 
Among  the  last,  its  abundant  supply  of 
water  must  now  make  an  excepUon  of  New 
York.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, if  our  provincial  wood  and  brick-built 
towns  are  safe  from  such  a  calamity.  Nor 
is  the  state  of  warfare  with  this  great  enemy 
in  which  London  is  kept — the  continued 
trepidation,  the  preparations  for  flight,  the 
necessity  of  a  constantly  embodied  force, — 
indicative  of  tliat  high  progress  in  civilisa- 
tion which  should  appear  in  the  prevention 
of  causes  of  calamity,  rather  than  in  its  en- 
counter and  conquest.  We  must  look  for- 
ward to  structural  discoveries  achieving  the 
higher  triumphs;  and  perhaps  the  Crystal 
Palace,  among  its  other  services,  may,  espe- 
cially by  its  iron  work,  lead  to  the  source  of 
discoveries  in  this  direction.  Though  many 
of  the  accidental  deaths  in  London  are  caused 
by  vehicles,  and  some  by  disturbances,  un- 
doubtedly we  may  attribute  the  greater  por- 
tion to  structural  causes.  But  whatever  be 
the  causes,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in 
this  great  centre  of  energy  and  motion — of 
apparent  confusion  ana  carelessnes — life 
does  not  run  more  risks,  indeed  a  trifle  less, 
than  its  average  risk  all  over  England.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Registrar-ffcnerars  Report  for 
1848,  the  numbers  of  violent  deaths  in  the 
metropolis  were  in  the  years  from  1840  to 
1847  inclusive  as  follows, — in  1840,  1279: 
ID  1841,  1174;  in  1842,  1253;  in  1843, 
1142;  in  1844,  1301;  in  1845,  1320;  in 
1846,  1651  ;  and  in  1847,  1578. 

We  shall  have  to  say  something  more  con- 
cerning structural  causes  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  casualties  incident  to  particular 
employments  ;  in  the  mean  time  it  appears 
to  be  m  the  department  of  travelling  and  con- 
veyance from  place  to  place  that  existing 
defects  are  productive  of  the  most  alarming 
evils,  and  that  the  demand  for  improvement 
is  most  urgent. 

The  habits  of  the  old  world  mariner,  trained 
in  sailing  vessels,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the 
modern  system  of  steam  navigation.  He  has 
been  early  imbued  with  the  feeling  that  bis 
career  is  to  be  one  of  inevitable  perils,  and 
that  happiness  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  efforts 
to  obviate  them,  but  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present  and  the  dissipation  of  reflection.  His 
noUoDs  of  danger  are  associated  with  pheno- 
meii*  so  far  beyopd  the  reach  of  human 


power,  that  he  becomes  a  fatalist,  waiting  his 
time,  and  scorning  precautions  which  appear 
but  despicable  when  measured  with  the  great 
perils  of  the  deep.  Hence  a  sailor  seldom 
knows  how  to  swim  ;  it  is  a  paltry  accom- 
plishment, never  likely  to  serve  any  better 
purpose  than  the  prolongation  of  his  agony. 
He  has  no  great  respect  for  boats  as  a  means 
of  escape;  and  to  offer  him  a  mackintosh 
safety  buoy  would  only  be  to  encounter  his 
unutterable  ridicule.  Experience  has  too  sadly 
shown,  that  our  coasting  travellers  in  those 
machine-driven  vessels,  where  the  powers  of 
both  action  and  destruction  are  so  delicately 
obedient  to  human  management,  are  not  sare 
in  the  hands  of  these  fatdists.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  public  were  astounded  at  learning 
that  the  master  and  mate  of  a  steamer,  in  ap- 
parent ignorance  that  animal  life  requires 
to  be  fed  with  fresh  air,  battened  down  their 
passengers  air-tight  into  the  hold  like  dry 
goods,  and  killed  seventy-five  of  them.  When 
the  master  of  the  Orion  was  brought  to  trial, 
and  punished  for  the  carelessness  with  which 
he  ran  his  vessel  on  a  well-known  rock  in 
good  day-light,  the  incident  —  not  of  the 
wreck,  but  of  the  punishment, — was  as  start- 
ling to  the  class  to  which  the  master  belonged, 
as  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  to  Charles 
the  First's  courtiers.  They  looked  upon  it, 
we  believe,  as  gross  injustice, — punishing  a 
man  like  a  felon,  and  merely  for  his  bad  luck ! 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act 
of  the  last  session  will  do  something  to  re- 
lieve the  public  of  its  danger  from  seamen  of 
this  class. 

As  the  power  for  mischief  in  a  railway  is 
still  greater  than  in  a  steam  ship,  while  there 
is  a  more  specific  command  over  the  elements 
of  power,  a  sense  of  higher  responsibility 
ought  to  be  entertained,  and  additional  secu- 
rities provided.  In  some  measure  this  has 
been  the  case.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  assertion  often  made,  that,  allow- 
ing for  the  extent  travelled,  there  is  a  smaller 
per-centage  of  casualties  on  railways  than  in 
coaches.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  figures  to 
bear  on  this  question  ;  but  we  see  in  one  of 
the  Registrar-generaVs  returns  that  in  1841 
the  number  of  deaths  caused  by  waggons, 
(Ssc.  (the  &c.  meaning,  we  presume,  other 
vehicles)  was  978.  On  our  vast  railway  lines, 
whose  trains  accomplish  between  sixty  and 
seventy  millions  of  individual  journeys,  the 
numbers  slain,  including  passengers,  railway 
servants,  and  the  public  at  large,  were  in  the 
same  year,  1841,  270;  in  1847,  211 ;  in 
1848,  240  ;  in  1849,  202 ;  and  in  1850,  216. 
Remembering  how  completely  the  system  is 
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under  the  command  of  science  and  conduct, 
we  hope  to  see  the  day  when,  even  with  a 
vastly    increased  traffic,   such  a  mortality 
will  oe  looked  on  as  a  tradition  of  railway 
travelling  in  its  early  barbarous  state.    It 
used  to  be  thought  that  a  certain  class  of 
railway  accidents  were  as  inevitable  as  earth- 
quakes.   A  belief  is  now  entertained  among 
aclenUfic  men,  and  it  is,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  strongly  supported  by  the  Reports  of 
the  official  inspectors,  that  no  accident  occurs 
of  which  it  may  be  said,  that  proper  precau- 
tions— involving,   probably,   a  considerable 
outlay — would  not  have  prevented  it.  On  the 
larger  and  bolder  operations  the  Railway 
Gomnussioners  say  in  their  Report  for  1848, 
*  All  who  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the 
state  of  our  knowledge  with  respect  to  the 
strength  of  materials  are  aware,  that  a  multi- 
tude  of  experiments,  and  of  the  investiga- 
tions of  scientific  men,  have  established  the 
laws  on  which  the  relation  between  the  seve- 
ral dimensions  of  beams  of  different  materials, 
their  stiffness,  and  their  ultimate  strength 
depends,  when  exposed  to  an  action  not  aif- 
fenng  in  an  important  degree  from  a  steady 
load.     The  experiments  necessary  for  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  were  within  the 
means  of  the  individuals  who  had  leisure  and 
inclination  to  make  them;  and  before  our 
present  knowledge  was  attained,  numerous 
structures,  which  have  existed  through  long 
periods,  afforded  a  variety  of  examples  for 
Uie  guidance  of  engineers.     The  failure  also 
of  works  exposed  to  the  action  of  weights  at 
resty  or  moving  with   comparatively  small 
velocities,  was  gradual,  and  not  likely  to  en- 
danger the  lives  of  individuals  without  some 
warning  of  their  insecurity.   But  the  last  few 
years  have  rendered  necessary  the  construc- 
tion of  a  number  of  bridges,  intended  for  the 
use  of  heavy  trains  passing  at  ffreat  speeds, 
in  designing  which  the  known  laws  relating 
to  the  strength  of  materials  are  most  proba- 
bly  inapplicable ;    while    the    expenments 
requisite  to  ascertain  those  which  may  be 
applicable  are  beyond  the  means  of  indivi- 
duals to  make,  and  the  highest   degree  of 
science  will  probably  be  required  in  combin- 
ing the  results  of  any  experiments  bearing  on 
the  subject.     Neither  can  the  solution  of  the 
question  be  left  to  time,  or  to  the  experience 
which  might  be  obtained  of  a  number  of  sud- 
den and  frightful  accidents ;  the  knowledge 
is  required  at  once,  for  the  guidance  of  engi- 
neers who  may  have  to  design  or  improve 
Buch  works,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
likely   to    be    constructed    within  a  short 
period. 
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But  it  has  not  been  in  general  from  the 
bold  and  original  experiments  of  pelebrated 
engineers  that  the  public  have  suffered.  Men 
so  high  in  their  profession  feel  the  responsi- 
bilitv  of  power,  and  the  risk  to  which  pro- 
fessional character  may  be  exposed  by  mis- 
chievous blunders.  It  is  in  the  subordinate 
and  simple  operations  left  to  ignorant  and 
irresponsible  people^un watched  and  unknown, 
that  danger  lurks.  A  welding  has  been 
carelessly  finished.  A  bar  or  a  girder  has 
an  internal  crack,  caused  perhaps  by  sudden 
expansion  or  contraction  in  its  manufacture. 
Through  such  latent  causes,  in  the  midst  of 
a  feeling  of  security,  the  infinitessimal  over- 
strain severs  the  parts,  and  a  crash  follows, 
[as  lately  in  Gracechurch  Street,]  of  which 
all  the  realm  hears  with  commiserating  hor- 
ror. Among  the  other  sources  of  danger 
believed  to  be  inscrutable,  it  used  to  be  stated 
in  scientific  evidence,  that  such  internal  de- 
fects in  the  materials  used  in  connexion  with 
railways  were  not  discoverable.  The  public 
were  disabused  of  this  notion  when  they 
found  that  every  piece  of  iron  to  be  subjected 
to  a  possible  strain  in  the  construction  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  was  to  be  tested  by  the  hy- 
draulic press. 

Three  formidable  accidents  reported  by 
the  Commissioners  of  1850,  were  caused  by 
fractures  where  the  metal  was  found  porous 
and  crystalline.  The  history  of  the  girder 
of  a  bridge  near  Gainsborough,  which  snap- 
ped and  tUtcd  an  engine-waggon  into  the  road 
beneath,  is  instructive.  Captain  Wynne,  the 
inspector,  said,  *  After  examining  the  bridge, 
I  thought  it  desirable  to  inquire  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  girder,  from  its  casting  to  its 
leaving  the  foundrv ;  I  therefore  requested 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  Farmer,  at  whose 
foundry  it  was  cast.  He  informed  me  that 
he  kept  an  ironmonger's  shop ;  that  he  was 
unacquainted  with  a  founder  s  business,  and 
that  he  entrusted  all  to  his  foreman,  who  had 
worked  formerly  in  some  large  foundry.  I 
therefore  sent  for  the  foreman,  and  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  been  employed  in 
the  Phoenix  Works  at  Sheffield ;  that  the 
castings  there  were  confined  to  machinery, 
and  that  he  never  had  been  engaged  in  a 
casting  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  girder. 
I  then  visited  the  foundry,  which  proved  to 
be  a  very  small  affair,  in  very  confined  prem- 
ises.' On  farther  inquiry  he  found,  that  sev- 
eral attempts  had  been  made  before  even  so 
successful  an  effort  was  accomplished ;  but 
that  there  had  been  all  along  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  sufficiency  of  the  girder, 
and  that '  there  is  one  up  now  still  more  im- 
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perfect/*  The  resuU  of  the  investigation  is, 
that  the  CoQunissionen  '  hope  that  the  Di- 
rectors will  see  the  propriety  of  adopting 
precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  public/  d^o. 
The  railway  companies,  in  their  litigations 
with  parties  clainung  damages  for  injury 
causea  by  accident,  strongly  endeavoured  to 
carry  as  a  point  of  law,  the  principle  that 
they  were  not  responsible  for  the  conse- 
quences of  these  'latent  defects'  as  they 
were  called ;  but  their  liability  fortunately 
was  sustained.  It  is  not  sufficient,  however, 
that  the  eourts,  both  civil  and  criminal,  are 
open  in  case  of  injury :  the  public  should  be 
protected  from  risk.  But  ^the  adoption  of 
preconstituted  securities  for  the  sufficiency 
of  materials  '  would  be  expensive/  Cer- 
tainly ;  and  here  we  are  driven  back  on  the 
axiom  with  which  we  started,  that  the  safety 
of  life  is  the  first  thing  to  be  provided  for. 
For  a  decrease  of  the  20,000,  annual  deaths 
by  violence,  we  must  look  to  the  statistical 
classification  of  the  causes  of  these  deaths ; 
and  seek  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  take 
peremptory  protective  measures  asainst  each 
operative  cause, — however  much  it  may  em- 
barrass the  probable  investment  of  capital 
or  the  amount  of  dividends.  It  is  admitted, 
that  in  most  of  the  afikirs  of  life  the  people 
of  this  country  require  less  central  interfer- 
ence than  those  of  any  other  European  nation. 
This  may  be  true,  even  of  railway  travelling. 
The  general  safety,  considering  how  slight 
b  the  governmental  control  over  the  power- 
ful corporations  entitled  to  make  their  profits 
by  conveymg  passengers  and  goods  m  the 
cheapest  manner,  b  even  at  present  most  re- 
markable. The  number  of  passengers  killed 
was  30  in  1847,  21  in  1848^23  in  1849,  and 
S2  in  1 850.  So  small  a  proportion  of  deaths 
levied  on  the  travelling  community,  shows 
that  what  the  companies  require  is  not  so 
much  control  as  regulation.  A  more  effect- 
ive check  on  carelessness  or  parsimony,  and 
a  closer  responsibility,  might  reduce  the 
number  of  acckients  nearly  to  zero.  In  the 
meantime  we  have  no  hold  on  companies  to 
prevent  them  from  gambling  with  the  pub- 
lic safety.  In  other  words,  though  they  are 
pecuniarily  responsible  for  injuries  caused 
by  carelessness  or  defectiveness,  and  though 
they  know  that  when  any  flagrant  calamity 
occurs,  their  line  will  be  for  a  time  desertea, 
they  have  it  in  their  power  to  run  risks  in- 
volving both  the  lives  of  the  passengers  and 
their  own  fortunes,  in  sangume  rehance  on 
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the  chapter  of  accidents  turning  up  in  their 
favour, — and  we  know  that  they  have  perse- 
vered in  ddng  so. 

The  Reports  of  the  Railway  CommissioA- 
ers  are  filled  with  expostulations  to  the  com- 
panies to  abandon  practices  fraught  with 
danger,  such  as  have  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  inspector,  from  their  beinff  of  a  kind 
which  have  occasioned  fatal  accidents.  For 
instance,  when  the  train  went  off"  the  rails  at 
Rockliffe,  on  the  Caledonian  line,  and  killed 
five  people,  besides  doing  much  secondary 
miscnief,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  had 
been  caused  by  the  defective  construction  of 
a  fixture  on  a  wheel.  It  would  surely  be  no 
extravagant  interference  with  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  the  rights  of  property,  to  make  it 
penal  to  employ  a  wheel  of  so  dangerous 
a  construction.  The  Railway  Board,  however, 
could  only  gently  report  that  '  it  appeared 
to  the  inspecting  officer  that  the  wheel  had 
been  improperly  fitted  in  the  first  instance  in 
the  manufactory ;  and  a  as  great  number  cf 
wheeh  fixed  in  a  similar  munner  were  in  daily 
use  upon  railways,  and  the  accident  had  oc- 
curred on  this  wheel  after  it  had  travelled 
from  12,000  to  13,000  miles,  the  Commission- 
ers caused  a  circular  to  be  sent  to  the  Rail- 
way Companies,  calling  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  inspecting  officer  upon  the 
advisability  of  an  examination  of  all  wheels 
so  fixed,  and  the  adoption  of  measures  to 
prevent  a  similar  catastrophe.'  Yet,  if  any 
company  chose  to  disregard  this  representa- 
tion, and,  for  the  sake  of  present  economy, 
to  take  the  chance  of  a  similar  catastrophe, 
there  appears  to  be  no  law  subjecting  the 
managing  partners  to  responsibility  by  pun- 
ishment as  criminals,  for  this  wholesale 
gambling  with  human  life.  People  may  dif- 
fer on  the  propriety  of  making  directors  cri- 
minally responsible,  at  least  until  they  are 
fully  warned,  and  defy  the  warning.  But 
surely  when  death  has  occurred,  and  scienti- 
fic authorities  point  out  the  distinct  cause  of 
it,  there  should  be  summary  means  of  inter- 
ference. It  is  not  enough  that  railway  ser- 
vants are  punishable  by  the  criminal  law  for 
any  neglect  of  duty,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case.  A  stricter  protection  of  the 
public  requires  that  some  person  should  be 
authorized  to  see  that  there  are  no  latent 
sources  of  danger  in  the  materials  or  ma- 
chinery and  the  general  arrangements.  Moat 
recent  accidents  on  railways  bring  home  the 
cause  to  an  insufficient  staff"  of  skilled  cm- 
ployees,  and  to  a  daneerous  economy  over- 
tasking the  capacity  of  subordinate  officers. 
Thus,  m  the  alarmug  accident  at  Oowlaira, 
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near  Glasgow,  several  people  were  killed  from 
palpable  deficiency  of  service  and  caution ; 
jet  no  one  was  penally  responsible ;  since  the 
subordinate  officers  who  were  tried  could  not 
be  punished  for  mere  failure  to  do  impossi- 
bilities ;  and  their  superiors,  who  were  well 
scolded  by  the  bench,  had,  in  lowering  their 
establishment  to  so  fatal  a  pitch,  committed 
no  crime  punishable  by  law.  The  public  will 
nerer  feel  at  ease  while  their  safety  depends 
on  the  discretion  of  inferior  and  uneducated 
officers,  with  too  heavy  an  amount  of  duty 
economised  on  their  shoulders.  A  collision 
occurred  on  the  Leeds  and  Thirsk  line  in 
September,  1849  ,  and  it  appeared  from  the 
report  of  Captain  Simmons  that,  while  eleven 
passenger  trains  passed  the  spot  daily,  there 
were  two  good  trains,  concerning  which  the 
principal  regulations  were, — that, '  the  goods 
guards  must  endeavour  to  work  their  trains 
80  as  not  to  impede  passenger  trains,  and  a 
{roods,  mineral,  or  ballast  train,  when  likely 
to  be  overtaken  by  a  passenger  train,  shall 
shunt  at  least  fifteen  mmutes  before  the  pas- 
senger train  is  due,  and  wait  there  five  min- 
utes after  the  passenger  train  is  past.'  Thus, 
the  safety  of  every  traveller  on  that  line  de- 
pended on  the  discretion  of  the  guards  of 
those  good  trains,  who,  no  doubt,  for  their 
own  safety,  would  '  endeavour  to  work  their 
trains  so  as  not  to  impede  passenger  trains,' 
thouffh  perhaps  they  might  sometimes  find  it 
a  perilous  kind  of  pilotage  ;  and  would  also 
shunt '  when  likely  to  be  overtaken  by  a  pas- 
senger train,'  provided  they  knew  distinctly 
when  there  was  such  a  likelihood.  In  fact, 
the  accident  was  occasioned  by  the  guard  of 
a  goods  train  being  utterly  ignorant  whether 
the  passenger  tram  was  due  or  not.  This 
seems  a  tempting  of  Providence  as  it  is  called, 
— rather  a  defying.  Captain  Simmons  natu- 
rally suggested, — nothing  beyond  a  sugges- 
tion could  come  from  the  Railway  Board, — 
that  there  should  be  fixed  arrangements  on 
the  line,  'so  that  the  drivers  and  guards 
should  be  relieved  from  the  undue  responsi- 
bility now  attached  to  them,  in  starting  on  a 
journey  with  no  instructions  as  to  the  getting 
out  of  the  way  of  passenger  trains  beyond 
the  above-quoted  regulations,  and  a  printed 
passenger  time-table.' 

The  accounts  of  fifty  separate  accidents  in 
the  last  Commissioner's  Report  (some  of  them 
already  referred  to)  show  a  remarkable  ge- 
neric similarity  in  the  causes  at  work ;  the 
same  deficiencies  uniformly  repeating  them- 
selves, with  little  perceptible  difference,  ex- 
cept that  the  amount  of  slaughter  varies  with 
the  number  of  yiotims  present  at  the  time. 


A  succinct  tabular  statement  of  these  acci- 
dents and  their  causes  might,  one  should 
think,  be  prepared  to  good  purpose,  and  be 
widely  distributed,  especially  among  railway 
servants.  Some  companies  would  not  like 
this,  as  it  must  show  the  men  how  great  a 
proportion  of  cases  arises  from  excessive 
parsimony  and  an  insufficient  establishment. 
It  would  also  show,  how  often  the  most 
respectable  and  painstaking  officers  are  the 
victims  of  these  defects.  However  un- 
pleasant or  humiliating  such  a  record  might 
be,  it  could  not  but  be  of  service.  This 
system  has  indeed  been  partially  commenced 
by  the  Railway  Board  in  the  transmission  of 
circular  notices  on  the  prevalent  causes  of 
accident.  Thus,  having  nad  to  examine  four 
successive  accidents  caused  by  the  explosion 
of  the  boiler,  a  circular  was  sent  to  the 
several  companies  which  ran  thus  : — 

'  The  Commisioners  are  informed  that  these 
occurrences  all  receive  a  very  probable  solu- 
tion ;  and  the  facts  connected  with  them  tend 
to  establish  that  the  water  in  the  boilers  had 
been  allowed,  either  by  accident  or  neglect,  to 
diminish,  so  as  to  leave  the  top  of  the  fire-box 
uncovered,  and  therefore  liable  to  acquire  a 
great  heat  from  the  continued  action  of  the  fire. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  supply  of  wa- 
ter has  been  increased,  or,  from  other  causes, 
it  has  accumulated  at  the  fire-box  end  of  the 
boiler,  so  as  to  flow  over  the  heated  plate.  This 
action  would  produce  a  very  rapid  evapo- 
ration ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  has  been  so 
rapid  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  neither  the 
escape  of  steam  through  the  cylinders  nor  the 
safety-valves  has  been  sufficient  to  relieve  the 
pressure  suddenly  produced  in  the  boiler; 
and  explosion  has  taken  place.' 

The  two  most  fatal  accidents  which  have 
latterly  appalled  the  public — that  of  Cowlairs, 
near  Glasgow,  and  that  of  the  Sutton  or 
Frodsham  Tunnel, — are  both,  in  their  opera- 
tive causes,  typified  by  similar  minor  accidents, 
which  might  have  been,  but  fortunately  were 
not,  equally  fatal, — and,  like  them,  are  trace- 
able to  defective  and  parsimonious  arrange- 
ments. At  Cowlairs  an  engine  was  to  pass 
from  the  front,  cross,  and  get  to  the  back  of  a 
train.  The  nearest  crossing  point  was  sh ut  by 
the  carriages  of  this  train — and  the  next  by 
another  train.  The  driver  of  the  latter  was 
requested  to  move  back  and  open  the  cross- 
ing. He  politely  did  so.  One  cannot  help 
speculating  how  his  passengers  would  have 
felt  in  the  consciousness  that  this  little  ac- 
commodation exposed  them  for  a  couple  of 
minutes  to  about  as  much  danger  as  the  sol- 
diers who  defended  Hougemont  at  Waterloo. 
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The  end  ci  the  train  stretched  bejond  the 
signal-poet.  It  was  but  two  minutes  exposed, 
bat  that  was  enough  ;  another  train  coming 
up  with  unconscious  rapidity,  dashed  into  it. 
The  precaution,  which  would  haye  averted 
the  collision,  was  the  sending  a  man  back 
with  a  hand  signal ;  but  there  was  no  one  to 
do  this  duty.  In  fact,  the  few  officers  present, 
— the  break-headsman,  guard,  and  engine- 
man, — had  a  fearful  press  of  business  and 
responsibility  thrown  on  them ;  and  they  found 
themselves  without  definite  instructions,  un- 
der circumstances  for  which,  indeed,  they 
had  not  sufficient  official  strength,  however 
fully  they  might  have  been  instructed.  It 
would  seem,  from  the  inspector's  Report  that 
the  driver  wished  a  pointsman  to  take  a  sig- 
naly  but  the  man  said  he  had  other  things  to 
do.  He  then  directed  his  fireman  to  go  and 
tell  the  guard  to  go  back  with  a  signal.  .  .  . 
Whilst  the  fireman  was  in  the  act  of  going  to 
tell  the  guard  to  go  back,  the  train  drawn 
by  Brown's  engine  came  in  sight  from  around 
the  curve,  and  the  crash  took  place.  Could 
any  jury  convict  the  driver,  who  had  asked, 
first,  the  pomtsman,  and  then  the  fireman 
to  tell  the  guard  to  go  with  a  signal ;  or  the 
pointsman,  who  haa  other  things  to  do ;  or 
the  fireman,  who  could  not  find  the  guard  in 
an  mstant ;  or  the  guard,  who  was  not  told  ; 
or  even  the  driver  of  the  advancing  train, 
who,  in  unconscious  security,  was  coming  up 
very  fast?  This  tragedy  occurred  in  August, 
]85().  Within  two  months  we  find  the  same 
Btory  repeated,  in  everything  but  its  bloody 
conclusion ;  and  this  was  averted  only  by  the 
akill  and  carefulness  of  the  driver  of  the 
assaulting  train.  At  Woodlesford,  on  the 
Midland  Tine,  an  excursion  train  was  detained. 
The  weather  was  very  fosgy,  and  the  train 
stretched  160  yards  beyond  the  signal ;  being 
thus  unprotected  by  it,  when  another  train 
came  up.  The  driver  was  proceeding  with 
extreme  caution,  and  the  collision  was  slight ; 
but  it  might  have  been  more  deadly  even  than 
that  of  Cowlairs. 

On  the  15th  July,  1850,  a  train  entered  the 
Blackheath  tunnel  of  the  North  Kent  line,  of 
which  the  cavernous^  progress  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  Government  inspector : — '  The 
load  proved  too  great  for  the  engine  on  so  steep 
an  incline,  and  with  such  slippery  rails.  The 
train,  too,  owing  to  the  previous  delays, 
commenced  the  ascent  at  a  very  slow  pace, 
when  it  wanted  all  the  momentum  of  ac- 
cumulated speed  to  carry  it  up  the  incline. 
The  engine  had  only  got  a  few  yards  inside 
the  tunnel  when  the  driving  wheels  began 
toslip,  and  soon  the  speed  was  so  much 
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reduced,  that  the  fireman  jumped  off,  and 
walked  beside  the  engine,  shovelling  up  sand 
upon  the  wet  rails,  to  enable  the  driving- 
wheels  to  bite,  the  engine  having  a  sand-box 
only  on  one  side.'  Thus  was  it  slowly 
labouring  through  the  tunnel,  when  a  pas- 
senger train  ran  into  it.  The  Blackheath 
tunnel,  therefore,  would  have  anticipated 
the  terrible  catastrophe  at  Sutton,  but  for 
a  material  element  or  difference.  Instead  of 
human  beings,  the  train  broken  in  upon  was 
freighted  with  fruit  for  Covent  Garden 
Market.  Sutton  has  left  scars  on  the  public 
mind  too  deep  to  be  soon  forgotten ;  and  some 
of  our  readers  will  remember  the  identity 
of  the  principle  cause  of  the  crash  with  that 
which  we  have  just  been  describing.  There 
were  others,  it  is  true,  in  the  Sutton  case,  to 
make  the  tragedy  more  complete.  Not  only 
was  the  engine  insufficient  to  bite  the  slippery 
rails,  but  defects  in  the  carriage  acted  as  a 
drag.  The  policemen  usually  stationed  by 
the  tunnel  mouths  were  withdrawn  at  a  time 
(the  races)  when  they  were  specially  needed ; 
and  the  trains,  instead  of  havmg  a  systematic 
precedence,  were  despatched  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  filled — filled  extravagantly  beyond 
the  locomotive  strength  of  the  engines,  as  had 
been  represented  to  be  the  case  by  the  re- 
sponsible officers  of  the  company — the  slowest 
happening  to  be  sent  off  first.  Yet,  in  his 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  previous  accident 
at  Blackheath,  the  Government  inspector  had 
embodied  what,  if  it  had  been  put  into  the 
shape  of  an  order,  and  had  been  enforceable, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  expression  of  opinion, 
would  have  guarded  against  the  recurrence 
of  this  particular  form  of  destructivenes6,  of 
which  so  fearful  a  repetition  was  to  recur. 
The  inspector  said,  '  The  causes  of  this  acci- 
dent are  at  once  apparent,  namely — 1st,  the 
insufficiency  of  engine  power,  there  having 
been  only  one  pilot  engine  stationed  at 
Woolwich.  2ndly,  the  imperfect  rules  laid 
down  for  working  the  traffic  through  the 
tunnel,  drdly,  the  neglect  of  the  guard  of 
the  fruit  train  in  leaving  Strood  without  his 
fog- signals,  and  in  not  at  once  procuring 
others  from  the  driver  when  he  found  that 
his  train  was  delayed. 

A  general  review  of  many  reported  rail- 
way accidents  convinces  us  that  a  code  for 
merely  punishing  stipendiary  officers  is  not 
sufficient  protection  to  the  public.  There 
must  be  something  nearer  an  adoption  of  the 
obsta  pnndpiU.  Unpunctuality  is  a  main 
cause  of  accident ; — an  unpunctuality  created 
by  imperfect,  because  parsimonious,  organi- 
satbn.    Subordinates,  who  would  act  most 
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fintbfully  uodar  distinct  regulations  and  have 
a  right  to  expect  them  for  their  guidance,  are 
driven  to  rely  on  their  own  discretion ;  and 
instead  of  mere  obedience  to  orders,  a  fund 
of  individual  resources  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted,  such  as  one  might  be  thankful  for  in 
effective  commanders  of  armies.  Those  who 
are  best  trained  to  formal  duties,  are  some- 
times the  worst  fitted  for  emerging  efforts  of 
presence  of  mind  and  forethought.  What 
should  be  as  regular  as  the  motions  of  the 
clock,  becomes  an  enianglementand  confusion 
of  persons  and  machinery,  on  the  sudden  as- 
pect of  danger  and  death.  The  station-master 
or  pointsman  has  his  instructions  for  acting 
according  to  a  certain  routine  of  trains ;  but 
the  routine  is  not  followed;  and  instead  of 
acting  on  his  instructions,  he  has  to  make, 
on  the  instant,  a  new  arrangement,  of  which 
he  cannot  calculate  the  results,  and  with 
which  he  cannot  get  his  fellow-officers  to  co- 
operate. There  is  something  pathetic  in  that 
Sart  of  the  official  Report  on  the  Sutton  acci- 
ent,  which  describes  the  efforts  of  the  guard 
of  the  fourth  train  to  take  a  signal  to  the  mouth 
of  the  tunnel.  After  passing  the  impediments 
in  the  tunnel,  and  beginning  to  run,  he  '  had 
onlv  vgot  back  a  very  short  distance,  when 
he  heard  the  noise  of  another  engine  approach- 
ing.' The  man's  nerves  had  been  very  much 
shaken  by  the  unusual  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  act.  Upon  hearing 
the  engine  apparently  auite  close  to  him,  while 
the  darkness  prevented  his  seeing  any  thing 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  small  lamp,  he 
completely  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  fell 
over  the  ballast  in  the  centre  of  the  tunnel : 
and  there  he  lay  all  the  time  the  last  train 
was  passing  by  him,  as  he  himself  relates,  in 
such  a  state  of  excitement  and  fear,  that  he 
was  scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  which  oc- 
curred. In  one  case  described  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  their  Report  for  1850,  the 
station-keeper  had  no  clock  or  watch,  but  he 
took  his  time  from  the  passing  of  a  particular 
train ;  and  that  train  being,  on  one  occasion, 
unpunctual,  put  him  wrong,  and  a  collision 
was  the  consequence.  To  the  causes  of  acci- 
dent already  mentioned  we  must  add  badly 
framed  and  insufficient  instructions,  together 
with  an  imperfect  supply  of  the  minor  ma- 
chinery for  a  line — such  as  breaks  and  signals, 
and  periiaps  guards,  as  seems  from  what 
passed  lately  before  the  Lewes  inquest. 
Among  the  multiform  origins  of  railway  evils, 
neither  last  nor  least  is  the  practice  of  per- 
mitting rules  to  be  habitually  neglect^  until 
some  crash  reminds  the  directors  and  superior 
officera  of  their  ezistenoe.    All  these,  with 
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other  latent  causes  of  death,  are  in  perpetual 
operation,  and  the  question  still  remains — 
how  are  we  to  be  protected  from  them? 
The  power  and  wealth  of  the  railway  corpo- 
rations have,  we  all  know,  made  Government 
loth  to  interfere  with  them ;  but  the  public 
now  loudly  demands  increased  protection — 
and  it  must  be  given.  As  we  have  already 
said,  we  do  not  anticipate  that  absolute  con- 
trol will  be  necessarv,  or  the  penal  punish- 
ment of  directors  for  either  carelessness  or  cul- 
pable parsimony.  It  is  too  clear,  however, 
that  penal  consequences  to  culpable  officers, 
though  coupled  with  pecuniary  loss  to  share- 
holders, are  but  poor  protection.  Perhaps 
the  example  set  by  the  factories  and  mining 
acts  may  be  followed;  and,  in  case  of  a 
stringent  and  minute  system  of  inspection 
being  adopted,  to  make  it  criminal  in  directors 
to  continue  any  arrangement  condemned  as 
dangerous  by  the  proper  officer,  might  be  as 
much  security  as  the  subject  admits  of. 

Hitherto  we  have  looked  to  the  position  of 
the  passengers  only ;  but  they  are  not  the 
only  persons  slain  or  maimed  by  railway 
trains.  The  companies  collectively,  and  indi- 
vidually every  company  not  in  desperate 
circumstances,  have  a  strong  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  the  safety  of  passengers ;  for,  every 
fatal  accident  brings  after  it  a  collapse  of  pas- 
senger fares.  But  even  this  interest,  which 
has  been  found  insufficient  to  secure  the 
highest  degree  of  care,  is  wanting,  (except 
as  far  as  Lord  Campbell's  act  creates  it,)  m 
the  case  of  the  public  at  large.  It  is  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  companies  to  carry  their 
fines  through  all  convenient  levels,  inhabited 
or  not,  leaving  it  to  the  public  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Thus  we  have  annually  a  formi- 
dable item  of  railway  accidents  in  '  trespas- 
sers and  other  persons,  neither  passengers 
nor  servants  of  the  company ;'  among  whom 
the  slaughter  in  1847  was  returned  as  57  ; 
in  1848  as  43  ;  in  1849  as  52  ;  and,  in  1850, 
48.  These  numbers  represent,  in  a  great 
measure,  victims  deliberately  offered  up  to 
the  cheap  construction  of  railways.  Level 
crossings  are  less  costly  than  bridges  or  tun- 
nels, and  they  are  sanctioned  at  so  many 
lives  a  year.  It  would,  we  think,  have  been 
a  good  rule  from  the  commencement,  and 
one  of  which  the  cost  would  have  been  well 
repaid  to  the  public  in  its  sense  of  security 
and  ease  of  mind,  had  all  railways  been,  as 
it  were,  hermetically  sealed,  so  as  to  render 
trespassing  in  them  next  to  impossible. 

There  is  yet  another  and  a  very  heavy  item 
of  vital  responsibility  to  be  laid  at  the  door 
of  railway  companies.    How  do  they  pro- 
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vide  for  the  safety  of  their  own  tenranta  ?  It 
ia  among  these  that  we  find  the  great  prepon- 
derance of  fatalities.  Thus  there  were  slain 
b  1847,  124  ;  in  1848, 138;  in  1849,  127; 
and,  in  1850,  128.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
much  of  this  sacrifice  of  life  could  be  avoid- 
ed by  the  adoption  of  precautionary  arrange* 
meats,  at  a  slight  increase  of  outlay.  Here, 
howeyer,  is  opened  up  a  vista  of  other  transac- 
tions, where  life  in  the  labouring  class  has 
certainly  been  far  more  wantonly  wasted  than 
is  at  present  the  case  in  the  working  of  our 
railways.  The  attention  of  the  public  was 
strongly  directed,  a  few  years  aso,  by  Mr. 
Chadwieky  to  the  inconsiderate  selfishness  of 
contractors  for  railway  cutting  and  other 
like  works,  in  tempting  their  ignorant  ser- 
vants to  put  their  life  in  peril.  In  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  which  followed,  some  wit- 
nesses startled  the  committeee  by  their  can- 
dour. Reference  was  made  to  the  use  of 
copper  stemmers,  instead  of  iron,  for  ram- 
ming home  the  powder  for  blasts ;  and  the 
expediency  of  the  substitution  was  supported 
by  such  instances  as  thu : — '  William  Jack- 
son, miner; — He  was  looking  over  John 
Webb's  shoulder  while  he  was  stemming  a 
hole  charged  with  powder,  when  the  blast 
went  off,  blowing  the  stemmer  through  Jack- 
son's head,  and  lulled  him  on  the  spot.'  An 
asMstant  engineer  on  the  Sheffield  and  Man- 
chester Rail  way — there  is  no  occasion  to  give 
his  name — ^bemg  questioned  about  his  own 
practice  in  this  matter,  said,  'When  I  inquir- 
ed into  the  thing,  I  found  so  very  few  in- 
deed were  the  accidents  that  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  the  iron  stemmers  which  we 
used,  that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
cause  the  whole  system  to  be  altered,  and  go 
to  the  expense  of  such  tools ;'  which  elicited 
from  the  querist  the  remark, '  You  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  company,  that  it  was  worth 
while  running  the  risk  of  two  or  three  men's 
lives  rather  than  going  to  the  expense  of 
more  expensive  took.'  The  same  gentleman's 
examination  on  the  use  of  the  '  patent  fuse,' 
was  still  more  candidly  characteristic.  '  In 
blasting  in  this  tunnel  was  the  patent  fuse 
used  ?' — '  No.'  '  Is  that  not  more  safe  for 
blasting  than  the  common  fuse  ?' — '  Perhaps 
it  is ;  but  it  is  attended  with  much  loss  of 
time,  and  the  difference  is  so  very  small.  I 
VBOuld  not  recommend  the  lo$8  of  time  for  all 
the  exira  lioei  it  would  save,'  His  unsophisti- 
cated ideas  as  to  the  worth  of  human  life  seem 
to  have  almost  amused  the  Committee.  Being 
asked, '  How  many  deaths  were  incurred  by 
accident  daring  the  construction  of  the  tun- 
nel?' be  answered,. 'Mr.  Nichdson  states 
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twenty-six.  I  think  it  may  be  possible — one 
or  two  more  or  less --^somewhere  there- 
abouts.'* 

This  gentleman  appears  to  have  been  a 
rigid  performer  of  his  duty ;  and  his  duty 
was  to  blast  rocks,  not  to  save  men's  lives ; 
which,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  per  tunnel, 
more  or  less,  he  seems  to  have  looked  on  as 
a  trifling  affnir.  Conscientious  fulfilment  of 
defined  duties  b  one  of  the  national  virtues;, 
and  the  engineer's  seal  for  his  own  depart* 
ment.  only  points  to  the  propriety  of  what 
we  have  already  hinted  at, — separate  provi- 
sions for  insuring  the  safety  of  life  at  what- 
ever cost,  and  their  enforcement  by  persons 
whose  special  duty  it  shall  be  to  carry  them 
out.  Many  are  the  important  things  left  un- 
done, which  will  be  done  well  if  we  can  show 
them  to  be  any  one's  special  duty  or  function; 
but  which  will  be  neglected  for  ever  while 
we  can  only  speak  of  ultimate  results.  The 
nurse  to  whom  sanitary  reformers  might 
plead  for  ever  about  the  dangerous  effects  of 
her  treatment  of  her  offspring,  will  .do  care- 
ful justice  to  the  child  she  is  employed  to 
tend,  not  because  she  loves  it  better  than  her 
own,  but  because  she  has  stipulated  to  be- 
stow on  it  a  certain  attention,  and  so  made 
this  her  bounden  charge.  A  great  change 
was  produced  in  the  health  of  emigrants  by 
bargraining  with  the  medical  superintendents 
of  the  vessels  for  so  mu^h  per  head,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  number  embarked,  but  the 
number  landed.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
increase  in  the  health  and  yitality  of  the  ex- 
iles which  followed  this  arrangement,  repre- 
sented the  mercenary  motive.  We  hope, 
however,  that  it  is  not  a  refinement  to  thmk 
it  partly  owing  to  a  more  precise  declaration, 
and  a  better  adjustment  of  the  obligation 
contracted  for.  In  the  one  case  the  surgreon 
might  conceive  his  duty  to  be  satisfied  by  at- 
tendinfir  to  the  passengers  when  they  were 
ill,  and  prescribing  medicine  for  them ;  in  the 
other,  the  privso  which  made  it  his  interest 
must  have  also  shown  him  it  was  his  duty  to 
keep  them  alive,  if  possible,  and  for  this  end, 
to  keep  them  in  health. 

The  Legislature  of  late  years  has  in  some 
measure  carried  out  the  object  of  this  paper 
in  the  case  of  manufactories,  emigrant  ves- 
sels, and  mines.  In  the  last  department, 
however,  there  is  vast  room  still  for  further 
amendment ;  and  if  it  do  not  soon  come  from 
the  quarters  more  nearly  interested,  we  should 
neither  be  surprised  nor  grieved  to  see  that 

*  Minutes  of  Bvidence  taken  btfbre  the  Seleol 
Oommittee  on  Railway  Labourars.    (1846).   Qnss- 

tiooe  1592,  leoe,  ies9. 
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the  country,  inpatient  and  indignant  at  the 
perpetually  recurrine  slaughters  in  these 
dusky  caverns,  shoula  angrily  demand  of  the 
masters,  'for  whom  did  seethe  a  thousand 
men  in  troubles  rude  and  dark/  an  account 
of  the  blood  spilt  to  make  their  fortunes. 
Mining  workmen,  like  mariners,  are  reckless 
fatalists.  But  it  is  clear,  that  those  who 
ought,  in  some  measure,  to  rule  their  desti- 
nies have  not  yet,  in  many  instances,  taken 
the  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment  of  this 
duty,  by  recording  and  classifying  the  charac- 
ter and  causes  of  the  several  fatalities.  Mr. 
Blackwcll,  in  his  Report  on  the  Ventilation 
of  Mines,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1850, 
says,  'The  returns  which  can  be  obtained 
with  respect  to  the  number,  nature,  and 
causes  of  accidents  in  mines,  I  have  found  to 
be  in  general  so  exceedingly  vague  and  de- 
fective, that  any  conclusions  based  on  them 
would  be  liable  to  error.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, no  accounts  at  all  are  kept  at  mining 
establbhments  on  the  subject.  If  accurate 
registers  were  to  be  found  at  such  works  of 
the  accidents  of  every  class  which  occur, 
along  with  the  information  which  might  be 
rendered  of  their  causes,  nature,  and  results, 
a  source  of  very  important  knowledge  and 
correct  conclusions  would  be  afforded.' 
Mankind  have  too  long  appeared  much  of 
Serjeant  Kite's  opinion,  when  he  pleaded  that 
his  recruit  had  no  visible  means  of  subsist- 
ence, '  because  he  is  a  miner,  and  works  un- 
derground.' The  class  are  so  far  severed, 
socially  and  physically,  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  that  they  arc  far  from  obtaining  their 
fair  proportion  of  our  sympathies.  But,  in- 
dependently of  higher  considerations,  the 
world  is  now  too  enlightened  to  require  being 
told  that  it  is  unsafe  to  possess  a  class  in  our 
population,  reckless  of  their  lives,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  duties  for  which  men  should 
desire  to  live.*  The  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1835, 
to  inquire  into  Accidents  in  Mines,  reported 

*  It  is  an  instructive  fact,  that  in  Scotland  ofA- 
liers  were  slaves  down  to  so  late  a  period  as  the 
year  1776 ;  and  part  of  that  selfishness,  which  co- 
evoed  their  services  for  the  wealth  of  their  owners 
lu»  ever  (though  it  may  be  decreasing)  tinged  the 
coooexion  between  employer  and  employed  in  this 
laii^  department  of  useful  labour.  So  little  better 
off  were  the  coal  districts  in  England,  that  the  Pre- 
tffider  is  said  to  have  reckoned,  in  *45,  on  a  rising 
roood  Newcastle.  The  Legislature  were  extremely 
onwilliDg  to  do  anything  which  would  touch  the 
profits  of  the  miner,  though,  in  1846,  a  Committee 
of  the  Cknnmons  reported  that,  during  the  past 
tweofy  five  years,  there  had  been  at  least  9,010 
deaths  from  exploaioos,  and  that  the  mortality  was 
then  ixDceeding  at  the  rate  of  100  a  year. 


tenderly  on  the  conflicting  cliums  of  pecuni- 
ary profit  and  human  life.  After  referring 
to  the  fact  that,  since  the  Davy  lamps  had 
been  introduced,  accidents  had  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished, — because  coal  was 
now  worked  under  circumstances  of  danger 
in  which  it  would  never  have  been  ventured 
on  before; — *  These  facts,'  they  add,  led 
your  Committee  to  a  serious  part  of  their  in- 
quiry, how  are  these  calamities  to  be  prevent- 
ed for  the  future  ?  They  desire  fully  to  re- 
cognise the  undoubted  rights  of  property, 
enterprise,  and  labour.  They  acknowledge 
their  conviction  that  the  public  interest  has 
been  served  by  the  opening  of  the  more 
dangerous  mines,  and  the  competition  their 
working  has  created ;  they  do  not  overlook 
the  anxious  care  alleged  to  have  been  main- 
tained to  diminish  the  attendant  risk;  but 
ihey  deem  il  thtir  duty  to  state  their  decided 
opinion,  that  the  interests  of  humanity  demand 
consideration  ;  and  they  would  gladly  put  it 
to  the  owners  of  these  mines,  now  far  any 
object  of  pecuniary  interest  or  personal  gain, 
or  even  the  assumed  advantages  of  public 
competition,  can  justify  the  continued  expo- 
sure of  men  and  boys  in  situations  where 
science  and  mechanical  skill  have  failed  in 
providing  anything  like  adequate  protection.' 
We  now  treat  such  questions  more  boldly. 
In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  was  passed 
the  act  already  alluded  to  '  for  Inspection  of 
Coal  Mines  in  Great  Britain.'*  Some  such 
measure  could  not  be  delayed  much  longer. 
These  subterraneous  workshops  had  forced 
themselves  into  notice,  though  the  doors 
were  closed  against  inquiry.  The  Commis- 
sioners on  the  Employment  of  Children  in 
1842,  reported  of  North  Durham  and  North- 
umberland : — '  In  this  district  the  sub-com- 
missioner experienced  unusual  difficulty  in 
obtaining  an  approximation  to  the  true  num- 
ber of  the  accidents.  In  general,  the  medi- 
cal men  connected  with  the  collieries  either 
directly  refused  to  give  any  evidence  on  the 
subject,  or  evaded  inquiry  :  while,  at  the  col- 
lieries, the  persons  whose  office  and  employ- 
ment rendered  them  best  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  were  equally  reluctant  to  afford  infor- 
mation. In  other  districts  a  similar  callous 
neglect  was  indicated  by  such  scraps  of  evi- 
dence as  these — Mr.  Thomas  Bishop,  over* 
seer  at  Polkemmet,  testified :  '  We  have  no 
record  of  accidents ;  nor  is  it  customary  to 
keep  such,  not  even  of  accidental  and  sud- 
den deaths.'  So,  another  witness,  whose 
brother  had  been  killed  and  '  brought  home 
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coffined :' — '  No  one  came  to  inquire  how  he 
was  killed — they  never  do  in  this  place.' 
Dr.  Alison  of  Edinburgh,  said,  '  I  am  pretty 
sore  about  fifty  people  under  my  care,  and 
connected  with  collieries,  have  lost  their  lives 
in  consequence  of  accidents  occurring  in  the 
works  around  Tranent ;  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  an  investigation  having  been  made  by 
the  sheriff  in  more  than  one  instance.* 

The  act  of  1850,  which  requires  a  return 
to  be  made  to  the  Home  Office,  and  in  Scot- 
land to  the  Crown  Prosecutor,  of  every  fatal 
accident,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it 
occurs,  coupled  with  the  authorized  system 
of  inspection,  may  be  expected  to  remove 
this  dismal  obscurity.  It  is  most  importat 
to  notice  in  these  Reports  how  many  of  the 
minor  accidents  which  cause  individual  deaths 
may  be  obviated,  if  it  be  the  interest  and 
the  desire  of  the  persons  in  charge  to  obvi- 
ate them.  This  is  not  the  proper  place  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  respective  merits  of  the 
'  butty,'  or  contract,  and  the  '  doggy,'  or 
stipendiary  system  of  management :  but  the 
information  on  which  Mr.  'i*ancred,  in  the 
'  First  Report  of  the  Midland  Mining  Com- 
missioners,' supports  the  latter  against  the 
former,  contains  strong  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  dangers  are  avoided  by  a 
conscientious  system.  Thus  :  '  As  to  the 
imputation  asainst  the  butties,  or  reckless- 
ness in  exposmg  workmen  to  danger  for  their 
own  interests,  there  is  the  direct  evidence  of 
a  coal  owner,  who  does  not  himself  employ 
butties,  exemplified  by  what  I  have  seen  in 
his  own  pit :'  and  then  he  quotes  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Raybould :  '  Butties  force  men  into 
danger  sometimes,  so  that  I  am  sure  our 
system  is  much  safer.  You  saw  the  coals 
which  were  ready  cut  to  come  down  as  soon 
as  the  spurns  are  cut  away.  Now  some- 
times the  coal  in  the  night  will  have  ''  given 
token,"  t.  f .  shows  it  b  ready  to  come  down, 
and  then  is  very  dangerous.  Now  our  doggy 
goes  the  first  thing  of  a  morning  to  examine 
all  the  coal  before  any  man  is  allowed  to  en- 
ter, and  he  can  tell  in  a  moment  if  the  coal 
has  given  token,  by  rappine  it,  and,  in  that 
ease,  he  has  it  thrown  with  the  greatest 
caution.  Thb  cannot  be  made  piece-work 
by  the  butties,  so  it  b  done  by  them  in  the 
cheapest  way ;  they  set  men  to  do  it  for  l5. 
or  If.  Qd.,  and  they  do  it  in  the  readiest 
way,  and  throw  their  lives  away.'  A  work- 
ing witness  drew  his  distinction  in  his  own. 
way :  '  After  a  fall  of  coal,  it's  worse  than  a 
field  of  battle  full  of  soldiers  to  be  forced  to 

*  Commons'  Papers,  1848,  zv,  16a 


go  to  draw  the  coals  before  it's  settled  and 
made  secure ;  and  perhaps  the  doggies  {gu, 
butties)  will  say,  **  Go  in,  we  must  have 
these  coals  drawn  out."  That  man  you 
were  with  in  our  pit  is  as  worthy  a  man  aa 
ever  trod  in  shoe  leather,  and  would  not  put 
a  man  to  work  in  a  place  he  did  not  know 
was  safe,  for  anything.'* 

In  one  sense  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
state  of  the  miners  is  neglected  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lemslature  in  this  country.  Re- 
ports on  their  condition  are  voluminous 
enough  ;  it  has  been  more  written  on  than  the 
privileges  of  the  peerage.  Tiie  great  diffi- 
culty has  been  to  communicate  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  to  those  who  have  immediate 
control  over  them.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
effected  by  the  arrangements  we  have  just 
been  considering  for  inspection  and  for  the 
reporting  of  accidents.  Since,  for  factories, 
at  all  events,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
spection system  has  done  much  to  reduce 
the  sickening  array  of  horrid  calamities,  fall- 
ing chiefly  on  children,  and  arising  from  a 
gross  sacrifice  of  their  safety  to  a  miserable 
economy.  The  difficulty,  which  the  factory 
inspectors  sometimes  experience  in  getting 
dangerous  machines  effectually  protected,  is 
a  painful  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the  par- 
tial control  exercised  by  them.  We  find, 
for  instance,  in  the  latest  Reports  some  in- 
structive incidents  connected  with  the  cleans- 
ing of  blowing- machines  in  cotton-mills.  A 
blowing- machine,  or  scutcher,  is  used  for 
cleaning  cotton  previous  to  the  first  manu- 
facturing process.  It  may  be  described  as  a 
radius  of  blunt  knives,  revolving  so  rapidly  as 
to  make  1600  revolutions  in  a  minute.  Its 
extreme  velocity  makes  it  appear  quite  inno- 
cent ;  while,  of  course,  it  is  only  the  more  in- 
stantaneously destructive  to  any  portion  of 
human  flesh  coming  in  contact  with  it.  The 
working  of  it  is  at  the  same  time  so  simple 
that  the  rawest  hands  are  set  to  it ;  and  thus 
it  not  unfrequently  happened  that  the  country 
youth,  before  he  had  a  week's  experience  at 
the  mill,  had  his  arm  torn  off  by  the  shoul- 
der. The  beater,  or  radius,  works  in  a  case ; 
but  the  risk  of  accident  arises  *  from  the 
necessity  of  cleansing  it  or  removing  ob- 
structions ;  and  there  are  holes  in  the  case, 
through  which  the  arm  may  be  inserted  for 
this  purpose.  Of  course  even  the  most  ig- 
norant person  will  not  touch  the  beater  when 
in  gearing;  the  accidents  have  generally 
occurred  from  ignorance  that  the  momentum 
acquired  makes  the  wheel  revolve  after  it  \& 

*  CommoQs'  Papers,  1848,  xiiL  60. 
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disconnected  with  the  moving  power.  The 
remedy  suggested  by  the  inspector  of  fac- 
tories, was  to  report  'as  dangerous  any  blow- 
iDg-machine  with  a  beater,  which  can  be 
reached  by  the  hand  through  any  opening, 
not  having  a  cross-lid  door,  or  other  covering, 
secured  under  lock ;  the  key  being  in  the 
custody  of  the  manager,  overlooker,  or  other 
competent  person ;  so  that  the  beater  shall 
not  -be  reached  by  the  hand  while  revolving.* 
This  arrangement  was  resisted  by  those  em- 
ployers who  think  there  is  a  legitimate  profit 
m  danger.  They  maintained  that  the  works 
would  be  needlessly  obstructed  by  it;  but 
it  obtained  the  sanction  of  eminent  machine- 
makers.  In  one  instance,  where  the  inspect- 
or had  served  a  notice  to  lock  a  blowing- 
machine,  he  received  the  following  answer 
from  the  mill- owner :  '  If  the  markets  do  not 
improve,*  I  shall  not  only  lock  the  scutchers 
up,  but  the  mill  also ;  and  if  any  of  the 
humanity-moneers  wish  to  take  it,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  let  it.  Soon  afterwads  there  ap- 
peared in  the  surgical  Report  of  the  district, 
m  reference  to  this  very  machine,  the  fol- 
lowing entry.  It  related  to  a  young  wo- 
man : — '  Fracture  of  the  radius  and  ulna  of 
the  left  arm.  Her  arm  was  struck  by  the 
beater  of  a  scutching-machine.  She  was 
attempting  to  clean  the  beater  before  it  had 
stopped,'  (fee.  From  some  incomprehensible 
reason,  on  the  penalty  of  the  act  beinflr  par- 
Bued  for  in  this  case,  the  justices  did  not 
levy  it ;  but  the  same  Report  of  the  factory 
inspector  which  mentions  this,  gives  satisfac- 
tory testimony  to  the  penalty  being  levied  in 
other  instances. 

With  gregarious  employment  in  manufac- 
tories, another  department  of  our  subject — 
the  proper  structure  of  edifices — is  intimately 
connected. 

The  fall  of  a  large  mill  at  Manchester  in 
1824,  which,  crashing  floor  after  floor,  in- 
volved the  slaughter  of  a  large  number  of 
work-people,  was  attributed  by  the  newspa- 
pers to  a  flaw  in  the  iron-woi^ ;  and  much 
aissatisfaction  prevailed  at  the  tim^  in  conse- 
quence of  all  investigation  into  the^teuse  of 
tnd  calamity  being  suppressed,  the  coroner's 
jury  returning  a  general  verdict  merely  of 
accidental  death.  When  a  similar  crash  oc- 
eurred  at  Oldham  in  1845,  killing  twenty 
people,  and  maiming  many  others,  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  great  propriety,  appointed  a 
cdmrnissioner  to  report  upon  it.  It  was 
shown,  that  the  fracture  of  one  of  the  iron 


«  Half-yearly  Report  of  Inspector  of  Factories, 
Oetdber,  1849,  pt  82. 


beams  Would  bring  down  a  huge  fabric  just 
like  a  house  of  cards,  (the  very  words  in 
which  a  bystander  described  the  late  acci« 
dBUt  in  Gracechurch  Street) :  The  Commis* 
sioners  reported, '  Upon  a  careful  examination 
of  fragments  of  the  beam,  we  find  the  iron 
employed  to  be  of  fair  average  quality  ;  but 
portions  of  the  beams  are  of  that  unequal 
crystallisation  of  parts — (the  central  portions 
of  the  longitudinal  sections  being  more  highly 
crystalHs^  and  of  larger  grain  than  the  ex- 
ternal)— which  points  to  a  much  quicker 
cooling  of  such  external  parts  than  of  the  in- 
ternal :  and  we  also  observed  cracks  of  an 
order  apparently  in  like  manner  due  to  an 
unequal  cooling  of  the  mass,  whence  unequal 
contraction  and  separation  of  parts  ensued.'* 
It  was  further  shown,  that  this  was  directly 
caused  by  an  economising  practice  of  remov- 
ing the  iron  red-hot  from  the  sand,  contrary 
to  the  view  laid  down  by  an  eminent  me- 
chanician ;  who  said,  *  From  my  own  experi- 
ence I  am  satisfied  that  fire-proof  beams 
should  never  remain  less  than  ten  hours  in 
the  sand  after  they  are  cast ;  and  for  heavy 
casting  thirty  or  forty  hours,  or  more,  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  assist  nature  in  a 
perfect,  and  consequently  a  strong  and  com- 
pact process  of  crystallisation.*  But  this  is 
a  troublesome,  and  therefore  an  expensive 
process ;  and  as  the  quickly-cooled  bar,  with 
the  element  of  slaughter  hidden  in  it,  looks 
as  well  and  as  secure,  it  is  sent  out  to  do  its 
wort 

Thus  we  see,  in  a  country  of  large  and 
daring  operations  such  as  ours,  in  how  many 
shapes  death  lurks  under  mere  insufficiency 
of  workmanship.  Whenever  it  is  developed 
by  any  great  calamity,  a  proclamation  is  is- 
sued by  all  concerned,  calling  on  the  public  to 
believe  it  an  inevitable  and  inexplicable  fatal- 
ity,— *  a  visitation  of  Providence ;' — the  ma- 
terials were  all-sufficient ;  — every  thing  was 
done  in  the  best  and  most  efficient  manner ; 
—every  official  person  did  bis  duty,  and 
something  more.  The  good-natured  press 
and  the  better-natured  public,  after  a  slight 
murmur  of  indignation,  undergo  a  reaction 
and  accept  the  vindication.  Sometimes  a 
bold  front  is  shown,  and  it  is  held  that,  if 
cause  and  effect  had  been  really  at  work,  the 
calamity  which  has  happened  is  the  very  one 
that  was  most  fully  guarded  agunst.  Thus, 
on  the  occasion  of  alate  fatal  colliery  explo- 
sion, so  perfect  it  was  said  was  the  system 
of  ventilation  in  the  mine,  that,  had  the  ca- 
lamity not  occurred,  a  model  of  the  works 

•  ConuBOOt'  Papers,  1846,  vol  zvL  p  647. 
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was  to  liave  been  sent  to  the  Oroat  Exhi- 
bition !  Meantime,  scientific  inspection  has 
done  much  to  clear  away  the  false  mist ;  and 
though  the  interested  parties  fight  affainst 
cause  and  effect  to  the  last,  science  always 
tnnmpfas. 

There  is  one  consolation  on  looking  back 
to  the  series  of  defects  to  which  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  draw  a  desultory 
attention ; — it  is  that  we  are  on  the  way  for- 
ward. A  time,  not  quite  forgotten,  existed 
when,  for  the  continuance  of  slavery  and  the 
slave-trade,  it  was  considered  a  sufficient  ar- 
gument in  thb  country,— as  it  sUll  is  in  some 
others, — that  on  these  conditions  only  could 
sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton  be  produced  at  an 
eminently  remunerating  price,  —  that  this 
could  not  be  accomptished  with  free  labour ; 
m  short,  that  the  practice  '  paid.'    To  risk 


the  lives  and  limbs  of  human  beings  for  pro- 
fitable or  economically  conducted  operations, 
is  but  a  modification  of  the  same  principle^— 
a  modification  which,  thanks  to  our  ever- ad- 
vancing civilisation,  is  fast  dwindling  away. 
The  more  scrupulously  we  abstain  from  tam- 

Sering  with  Freedom  of  Trade,  properly  un- 
erstood,  the  more  fully  are  we  entitled  to 
insist  on  the  observance  of  every  condition 
necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  life  or 
health  or  morality  of  the  public.  If  these 
conditions  cannot  be  complied  with,  without 
enlarging  the  law  of  criminal  omissions  and 
enforcing  a  severer  superintendence  over  rash 
and  negligent  offences  in  the  performance  of 
otherwise  lawful  acts,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  the  course  which  a  good  citisen  and 
a  public-spirited  legislature  should  pursue : 
Oaor  lucri  ex  re  qtudibel  mm  e$t  banue. 


From   th«   Quarterly    R«Vi«w. 


GARDENING.* 


**  I  mvER  bad  any  other  deflire  so  strongr  and 
so  like  to  covetOQsness  ss  that  one  which  f  have 
bad  always — that  I  might  be  master  at  last  of  a 
small  house  and  htrve  garden,  with  very  moderate 
conveniences  joyned  to  thetn,  and  there  dedicate 
the  remainder  of  my  life  only  to  the  culture  of 
them  and  study  of  Nature — 

*  Andther^y  with  no  detign  beyond  my  wail, 
WhoU  mid  entire  to  lye. 
In  no  inaciiee  earn,  emd  no  unglorUme  poverty,^ 

*  1.  TVamaeiione  of  the  fforiieuUural  Society  of 
London,    7  rols.    1818-1851. 

2.  The  Ootte^e  Calendar  of  OardenOpermtione, 

By  Joseph  Paactoo.    1849. 

a.  The  Oardener'e  Ohromde  and  Agricultural 
Oeueite.  (Weekly.)  Edited  by  ProfeMor  Wind- 
ley.    10  vols.    1841-1861. 

4.  The  Cottage  Gardener,  (Weekly.)  Oondneted 
bySOeoi^  W.  Jolmsoo,  Esq.    5  vols.    1848-1861. 

6.  The  JOecelkmeem  WfitiMgeof  John  Mvelyn, 
Sea,  Vcrn  first  eolleeted  by  William  Upooat. 
1816. 

5.  Phytologia  ;  or  the  Philoeophy  of  AgrietUture 
emd  Gardening,    By  Brastos  Darwin,  MD. 

7.  An  Introduction  to  Phyeiological  and  ByeUm- 
mtieal  Gofdening,    By  Sir  Jasses  Edward  Smith. 

1886. 

8.  jMjnindmih^i»tkeyaimal8y$temofBot' 

My.    B^JolttLMIij.    in^ 
VOL  ZXIT.    KO  X 


Cowley's  wish  is,  like  Pope's  Universal 
Prayer,  adapted  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  How  many  hundred  thousand  times, 
in  each  of  the  nearly  two  hundred  years 
since  the  Epistle  to  John  Evelyn,  Esq,,  was 
written,  has  the  same  ardent  longing  been 
breathed  by  lips  that  pant  to  inhale  the  fresh 
breeze  of  the  country,  instead  of  the  smoke- 
laden  air  of  the  town !  Give  me  bftt  a  gar- 
den !  is  the  aspiration  sighed  forth,  with  more 
or  less  of  hope,  in  cities  and  in  solitudes,  by 
children  and  bv  their  grandsires.  From 
Punch's  indication  of  the  season  when  to 
rake  mignonette-box  with  silver  fork,  pass  to 
Leichhardt's  sketch  of  a  persevering  brother 
in  Australian  exploration : — 

'*  Mr.  Phillips  is  rather  singular  in  his  habits ; 
he  erects  his  tent  generally  at  a  distance  from  the 
re^t,  under  a  shady  tree  or  in  a  green  bower  of 
shrubs,  where  he  makes  himself  as  comfortable 
as  the  place  will  allow,  by  spreading  braachee 
and  grass  under  his  couch,  ana  covenng  his  tent 
with  them,  to  keep  it  shady  and  cool,  and  ewsn 
planting  lilies  in  blossom  (crmom)  brfore  his  teni, 
to  enjoy  their  sight  during  the  short  time  of  our 
stay.''— Overland  Expedition  to  Port  Essingtan, 
p.  337. 
% 
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All  this  indnitry  repeated  night  after  niglit, 
by  a  weary  footsore  man,  merely  in  the  hop« 
to  have  something  like  a  ahred  of  garden  tc 
look  at  on  waking  in  the  morning  1  Could 
there  be  a  more  touchiag  expression  of  the 
"  hortnlan"  passion  which,  whether  latent  ot 
in  full  action,  remaina,  like  hope,  ineradicable 
from  the  human  breast  ? — Is  it  a  natural 
consequence,  too,  that  those  who  cannot 
taste  the  actual  fruiUon  of  a  garden,  should 
lake  the  greater  delight  in  reading  about 
one.  But  the  enjoyment  next  below  actual 
pOflsesBion  seems  to  be  derived  from  leriling 


"Had  I  not  obeerved,"  safi  Sir  Tbocnai 
Browne, "  that  purblind  men  have  discoursed  well 
of  sight,  and  some,  without  issoe,  excellently  of 
generation,  I,  Ibat  was  never  master  of  tnjr  con- 
siderable gnrden,  had  Dot  attempted  this  sutject. 
Bat  thn  eatth  is  the  garden  of  nature,  and  each 
froitfal  country  a  Paradise." — Garden  ofCymt. 

All  the  world  are  tfika^a^am,  as  John  Bay 
expresses  it  in  hts  "  D.  D.  B.  Fauloribus  et 
Amicis."  The  most  highly  esteemed  favor 
which  the  early  missioaaries  at  Tahiti  could 
confer  on  the  king  and  queen  was  to  furnish 
them  each,  on  state  occasions,  with  a  speci- 
men of  that  splendid  noveity  the  sun-flower, 
to  be  worn  in  their  dusky  bosoms.  The  men 
of  St.  Kilda,  who  went  to  pay  their  duty  to 
their  lord  (Macleod)  in  the  far  southern 
island  of  Skye,  could  hardly  proceed  on  their 
journey  when  approaching  Dunvegan  Castle, 
hecause  (said  they]  tht  irees — such  beautiful 
things  had  never  been  seen  even  in  their 
dreams! — the  treei  kept  putling  Ihetn  back. 
Be  grateful,  then,  you  who  live  in  country 
houses,  in  a  temperate  clime;  and  endeavor 
to  enjoy  your  Eden  truly,  by  fencing  off 
every  unhallowed  intrusion,  and  by  the  re- 
membrance that  for  you  and  yours  there 
grows  in  the  midst  a  tree  of  evil  as  well  as  a 
tree  of  good ! 

Garden  literature  has  not  only  for  a  long 
while  been  copious,  bat  is  still  receiving  that 
surplus  of  contributions  which  it  is  the  de- 
lightful duty  of  the  world  to  pour  into  a  flou- 
rishing exchequer.  And  yet  the  organisms, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  gardenmg,  are 
themselves  of  a  very  puzzling  and  ambiguous 
nature.  "  Stones  grow"  (as  in  crystalliza- 
tion, ataUctites,  &c.,)  said  Linnteus  ;  "  vege- 
tables grow  and  live ;  animals  grow,  live,  and 
fi«d."  But  several  latter  botanists  have  en- 
deavored to  demonstrate  the  probability  that 
vegetables  also  feel.  Thus  Hr.  J.  P.  Tap- 
per:— 


"  If  tauation  be  imputed  to  plants,  it  may  with 
proprielj  be  asked,  whether  thejr  are  fDmiahed 
with  organs  sirallar  to  those  which  are  the  sent  of 
Bensalion  in  animals  7  Perhaps  thia  wonid  not 
be  easily  proved  by  ocular  demonstration ;  nor, 
,_  :• w.  .k..  (|,g  sfniient  organa  of 


that  all  those  other  parts  which  tbey  are  allowi 
tn  possess  in  common  with  animals,  sensibly  difier 
in  form  and  charaeler," 

"  It  may  be  asked,  in  ahat  parlicalar  matmer 
do  ntf^etabki  fetl  OiemKlte*  affeeled  in 


any  jmpmwiim  viKidi  thty  may  racnttf  Ofthis 
,iresDaie  it  is  impossible  to  Tonn  an  idea,  seeing 
that  their  sentient  orgjni  are  necessarily  bo  Ail- 


ferent  from  our  ownr*But  although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  form  any  precise  idea  of  the  particular 
kind  of  pleasure  or  ^min  of  which  vegetables  may 
be  susceptible,  yet  we  can  easily  determine  which 
oftbe  two  sensations  a  plant  may  experience  by 
observing  its  general  appearance  under  (tttticnlar 
circametances." — Etiay  on  tht  Probability  of 
Semalion  in  Y^eiabtei.' 


Some  visionaries,  whom  we  need  not  follow 
further,  have  speculated  on  the  chance  which 
plants  have  of  enjoying,  in  an  "  equal  sky,"  a 
future  state  of  existence.  But  even  Dr.  Dar- 
win boldly  says— "To  reason  rightly  on 
many  vegetable  phenomena,  we  shall  find  it 
necessary  first  to  show  that  vegetables  are  in 
reality  an  inferior  order  of  animals."  He  as* 
serts,  in  words  which  are  at  least  deserving 
of  attention,  that  they  resemble  animals  in 
having  absorbent,  umbilical,  placental,  and 
pulmonary  vessels,  arteries,  glands,  organs  of 
reproduction,  with  muscles,  nerves,  and 
brain,  or  common  senaorium ;  nay  adds — 

■■  It  is  not  imposMble,  if  Spallanzani  should 
coniinue  his  experiments,  that  tome  btavtiful  pm- 
dttctima  might  b*  generated  be/wten  the  tegrlahle 
and  animal  kingdoms,  like  the  tastem  fable  of  the 
rose  and  the  nightingale." — Pkylologia,  p.  1 19. 

Of  some  planU  the  seeds  are,  as  fur  as  we 
can  perceive,  living  animalcules,  with  volun- 
tary motion,  till  they  pitch  their  tent  upon  a 
spot  that  they  think  will  suit  them ;  they 
then  germinate,  and  change  from  animals  to 
algte.  Dr.  Darwin  opines  that  "  a  degree  of 
pleasurable  sensation  must  be  supposed  from 
the  strongest  analogy  to  attend  thb  activity 
of  their  systems."  We  have  no  inteo^on  to 
discnss  on  this  occasion  the  Birtations,  loves, 
and  clandestine  marriages  of  the    plants.f 


See  alM)  Sir  J.  K  Smitli'*  lotroductlra  to  Bota- 

uy,  p^  S,  and  Sir  W.  Scntt's  Eway  on  Landacapa 

Gmrdeoi '    "      '    '     """  '  '' 

tFor 

wiraaafikte  it ..  "        i 

sod  yet  to  funish  •oma  of  our  moat  bmiliar  quota- 
tions.   Tbt  Lores  of  the  Plaula  want  nrietj,  and 
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But~mbstaining  from  all  delicate  questions 
concerning  the  amatofrial  sensibility  of  the 
anthers  and  stigma,  Ac,  &c,, — there  is  one 
kind  of  consdousness  which  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  saj  is  distinctly  possessed  by 
plants : — ikey  know  what  iime  of  year  it  is — 
they  do  not  mistake  September  for  March. 
In  the  autumn  they  know  that  winter  is  com- 
ing, and  they  make  preparation  for  it  by 
completing  the  necessary  processes  with  uii- 
wonted  rapidity.  Early  peas  sown  in  July 
behave  very  differently  afterwards  from^early 
peas  sown  in  January,  in  whatever  way  the 
horticulturist  may  treat  them.  With  the  same 
altitude  of  the  sun  and  length  of  day  at  one 
season  the  cabbage  forms  its  heart,  the  turnip 
its  bulb ;  at  another  they  both  will  run  up  to 
seed,  as  every  gardener  knows  to  his  plague. 
There  is  a  degree  of  superstitious  mystery 
about  the  most  lucky  time  for  sowing  cab- 
bage-seed. We  have  been  informed,  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  and  a  grand  arcanum,  that 
the  only  propitious  day  in  the  year  for  Early 
Yorks  is  the  10  th  of  July.  The  old  garden- 
ers are  given  to  planning  their  operations  ac- 
cording as  the  moon  is  waning  or  waxing. 
But  of  this  at  least  w6  feel  certain :  either 
plants  have  a  sort  of  innate  consciousness  of 
season,  or  they  are  set  in  action  by  influences 
quite  inappreciable  by  our  senses.  It  is  true 
we  can  stimulate  them  and  partially  deceive 
them  by  forcing — but  how  difficult  is  it  to  re- 
tard them  beyond  their  appointed  times ! 

The  most  defective  part  of  Garden  Lite- 
rature is  that  which  relates  to  the  Natural 
Theology  of  vegetation — proofs  of  creative 
design  in  the  structure,  growth,  and  utilita- 
rian fitness  of  plants.  Paley,  in  his  charm- 
ing book,  has  a  short  chapter  on  these  things, 
and  he  gives  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  was 
not  a  longer  one:  "I  think  a  designed  and 
studied  mechanism  to  be,  in  general,  more 
evident  in  animals  than  in  plants ;  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  a  weaker  argu- 
ment, where  a  stronger  is  at  hhnd."  He  was 
wise  in  battline  against  atheism  with  the 
strongest  possiole  weapons,  and,  what  he 
had  set  his  hand  to  do,  to  do  it  with  all  his 
might     But  we  wish  some  able  botanist 

the  employmeiit  of  Bouemcimn  maohineiY  in  The 
Eoooomy  of  TegetatioD  diallengea  a  dangeroui 
comparifOQ  with  the  Rape  of  Ihe  Lock.  The  work 
wae  a  daring  experiment  at  the  time;  and  the 
critic  ought  to  bear  in  mind  a  rentenoe  from  the  au- 
thor's Apology : — **  Eztravagaot  theories,  in  those 
parte  of  philosophy  where  oar  knowledge  is  yet  im- 
perfoet^  are  not  without  their  use,  as  they  encourage 
the  ezecntion  of  laborious  experiments,  or  the  in- 
▼ettigatioD  of  ingenioos  deductions,  to  confirm  or 
raftils  fliein*" 


would  ponder  his  phrase  in  introducing  the 
little  he  does  say  on  the  other  topic  i-^ 
"  There  are  a  few  observations  upon  the  veg- 
etable kingdom  which  lie  so  directly  in  our 
way  that  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  by 
them  without  notice."  That — beyond  what 
the  Archdeacon  took  as  lying  directly  in  his 
way — a  whole  treasury  of  unappreciated 
facts  remains  to  be  collected,  we  cannot 
doubt ;  that  they  are  less  obvious,  and  not 
demonstrable,  like  the  articulations  of  the 
vertebrate  animals,  even  on  the  dinner- table 
— nay,  at  supper  a  pleasant  lecture  may  be 
delivered  on  the  lobster  and  the  crab — ex- 
plains the  delay,  but  ought,  in  fact,  to  be  a 
spur  to  ambitious  students.  Still,  indications 
are  to  be  met  with  here  and  there — for  in- 
stance : — 

"  The  bitter,  narcotic,  and  acrid  juices  of  plant* 
are  secreted  by  their  elands  for  the  defence  of 
the  vegetable  from  the  depredations  of  insects  and 
of  larger  animals.  Opium  is  found  in  the  leaf* 
stalk,  and  bead  of  the  poppy,  but  not  in  the  sc^ds. 
A  similar  narcotic  quality  exists  in  the  leaf  and 
stems  of  the  hyoscyamus  (henbane,)  but  not  in  the 
seeds.  An  acrid  juice  exists  in  husks  of  walnuts, 
and  in  the  pellicle  or  skin  of  the  kernel,  but  not 
in  the  lobes  or  nutritious  part  of  it.  Theife  item 
to  hate  been  excluded frmn  ihe  seed,  lest  they  might 
have  been  injurious  to  the  lender  organs  of  digs*' 
lion  of  the  embryo  plant.  Other  viegetablee  pos- 
sess glands  adapted  to  the  secretion  of  various 
fluids  more  or  less  aromatic,  acrid,  or  astringent. 
All  which  deleterious  juices  seem  to  have  been  pnh 
dueedfffr  the  protection  of  the  plant  against  its  en- 
emies^  as  appears  by  the  number  of  poisonous 
vegetables  wnich  are  seen  in  all  our  hedge  bot- 
toms and  commons,  sa  hyoscyamus,  cynoglossum, 
jacobeea,  and  common  nettles,  which  neither  in- 
sects nor  qnadrupedii  devour(?),  and  which  are, 
therefore,  of  no  known  use  but  to  themselves,  and 
possess  a  safer  armor  in  this  panoply  of  poison 
than  the  thorns  of  hollies,  briars,  and  gooseber* 
rios." — PhytologiOf  p.  86. 

It  is  somethinfir  of  this  kind  of  argument 
which  we  should  Tike  to  see  better  illustrated. 
A  higher  purpose  might  have  been  supposed 
than  that  the  wonderful  secretions  from  the 
glands  of  many  plants  were  merely  to  render 
distasteful,  and  so  secure  from  injury,  things 
always  impassive,  and  often,  if  not  epheme- 
ral, of  but  semi-annual  duration.  But  the 
cap-a-pie  armor  of  the  gorse  is  not  potent  to 
save  it  from  being  eaten :  and  as  to  the  pan- 
oply of  poisons,  our  own  ancient  goat — whose 
progeny  would  make  a  very  respectable  pop- 
ulation for  a  newly  discovered  group  oi 
islands,  to  the  delight  o(  ihe  Dtarwin  next 
touching  there,  after  a  few  weeks  of  salt  beef 
and  pork — she  holds  in  utter  scorn  Mm.  Bar- 
bauld's  kind  caution*— 
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"Do noicai  tbe  htmloek  rank, 
Orowing  oo  the  shady  bank  I**— 


I 


but  will  take  you  a  mouthful  of  narcotics — 

tobacco  included,  if  you  like — and,  looking 
on  full  in  the  face,  will  despatch  them  into 
er  first  stomach,  and  then  search  about  for 

the  next  high-seasoned  vegetable. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  cull  a  few  miscellaneous 

examples  of  what  we  mean  from  Sir  James 

Smith  :— 

**  We  can  bat  imperfectly  account  for  the  green 
so  universal  in  the  herbage  of  plants ;  bat  we  may 
gratefally  acknowledge  the  beneficence  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  clothing  the  earth  with  a  color  the  most 
pleasing  and  the  least  fatiguing  to  our  eyes.  We 
may  be  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  flower- 
garden,  but  we  repose  at  leisare  on  the  verdare 
of  a  grove  or  mmoow." — p.  68. 

**  Sy  an  extraordinary  provision  of  nature,  in 
some  annual  species  of  Mesembryanthemum,  na* 
tives  of  sandy  deserts  in  Africa,  the  seed  vessel 
opens  only  in  rainy  weather ;  otherwise  the  seeds 
might,  in  that  country.  He  long  exposed  before 
they  met  with  sufficient  moisture  to  vegetate." — 
P.S91. 

*^  Many  curious  contrivances  of  nature  aerve  to 
bring  the  anthers  and  stigmas  together.  In  Olo- 
riom  the  style  is  bent,  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
veiT  base,  for  this  evident  purpose.  In  Saxifmga 
anil  Pamatna  the  stamens  lean  one  or  two  at  a 
time  over  the  stigma,  retiring  after  they  have 
shed  their  pollen,  and  giving  place  to  others : 
which  wcmderful  economy  is  very  striking  in  the 
gaiden  rue,  Ruia  grajxoUnSy  whose  stout  and 
nrm  filaments  cannot  be  disturbed  from  the  pos- 
ture in  which  they  may  happen  to  be,  and  evince 
a  spontaneous  movement  nnaflfected  by  external 
causes.  Bat  of  all  flowers  that  of  the  Barberry- 
bush  is  more  worthy  the  attention  of  a  carious 
physiologist  In  this  the  six  stamens,  spreading 
moderately,  are  sheltered  under  the  concave  tips 
of  the  petals  till  some  extraneous  body,  as  the 
feet  or  trunk  of  an  insect  in  search  of  honey, 
touches  the  inner  part  of  each  filament  near  the 
bottom.  The  irritability  of  that  part  is  such  that 
the  filament  immediately  contracts  there,  and 
consequently  strikes  its  anther,  full  of  pollen, 
against  the  stigma  Anv  other  part  of  the  fila- 
ment may  be  touched  without  this  eflect,  provided 
no  concussion  be  given  to  the  whole." — p.  264. 

Two  or  three  years  back,  a  lively  writer  in 
a  popular  journal  attempted  to  start  the  sub- 
ject in  its  columns  by  the  following  little  exeur" 
9ttt  on  the  Crocus : — 

**  The  Crocus  appears  to  me  to  famish  an 
instance  of  adaptation  to  a  peculiar  natural  loca- 
lly, which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  not  hitherto 
been  noticed  in  print  Gardeners  know  that 
their  patches  of  crocuses  rise  to  the  surface  in 
a  veij  few  years,  so  that  you  cannot  rake  the 
beds  m  which  they  grow  wtthoat  dragging  them 
from  their  places.     In  okl,  neglectml  gardens, 


about  fiirm-houses  or  untenanted  mansions,  the 
conns,  or,  in  popular  lanffuage,  the  bulbs,  will 
probably  be  quite  exposed,  without  a  sprinkling 
of  mould  over  them.  Now,  this  exposure  is  not 
necessarv  for  the  health  of  the  plant,  but  the  con- 
trary. It  will  thrive  better  at  the  depth  of  at 
least  three  inches.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
some  other  final  caose,  if  any,  for  this  gradual 
uprising,  by  the  annual  jformation  of  a  new  corm 
above  that  of  the  previous  spring. 

^  Having  occasion  some  years  ago  to  pass 
through  Switzerland  bv  the  route  of  the  Simplon, 
I  observed  a  little  below  the  village  that  bears 
that  name,  and  of  course  on  the  Italian  side  of  the 
descent,  a  laT|re  tract  covered  with  crocuses.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  May,  but  they  were  not  yet 
in  bloom.  Although  to  this  day  quite  ignorant 
of  their  size,  color,  or  species,  I  have  oflen 
regretted  that  I  did  not  dig  up  some  to  bring 
b<^e  with  roe.  It  would  have  been  so  easy; 
only  a  little  pleasurable  trouble.  But  regrets 
are  unavailing,  except  as  warnings  to  avoid,  so 
far  as  depends  upon  ourselves,  all  future  causes 
of  regret 

**  Spring  creeps  very  slowly  up  the  skies  of  the 
mountains  even  with  a  southern  aspect.  They 
had  not  long  been  uncovered  from  the  snow, 
which  a  little  higher  up  was  thawing  from  day 
to  day.  The  sp^  occupied  by  the  crocuses  was 
a  swampy  hollow  of  considerable  extent,  but  I 
obeervea  none  on  the  drier  hillocks  around  it 
The  swampiness  was  caused,  not  by  one  of 
those  liule  bums  so  innumerable  and  so  beauti- 
ful in  mountainous  countries,  but  by  the  trick- 
ling down  of  the  water  from  the  line  of  melting 
snow,  which  brought  with  it,  from  the  hill-side, 
a  small  but  perceptible  deposit  of  mud.  This 
thin  layer  is  of  course  annnally  repeated,  and  a 
stationarv  bulb  would  in  a  few  yeare  be  buried 
beyond  the  power  of  vegetation.  I  cannot  think 
it  fanciful  to  believe,  that  the  upward  progress 
of  the  cormsis  designed  to  enable  them  ti)  keep 
pace  with  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  rooted. 

"  The  nareissus,  which  grows  wild  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  in  marehes  that  are  from  time  to  time 
inundated,  also  rises,  though  more  slowly  than 
the  crocus.  The  garden  hvacinth  likewise  moves 
upwards.  Tlie  tulip  and  the  meadow  safiron 
{coichicum  aulumnale)  appear  to  have  Uie  faculty 
of  accommodating  themselves  at  once  to  the 
most  suitable  depth  of  soil,  forming  an  entirely 
new  bulb  above  or  below  the  old  one,  which  is 
left  a  hollow  shell;  as  if  its  whole  substance 
had  been  transferred,  like  the  honey  that  bees 
will  remove  from  the  comb  in  a  bell  glass  to  the 
hive  beneath.  A  carious  essay  might  be  written 
on  the  locomotion  of  plants,  by  any  one  who 
chose  to  avail  himself  of  the  information  which 
our  great  horticultural  and  botanical  institutions 
render  available  to  the  industrious.  Were  it  not 
for  the  power  of  rising  to  the  surface,  my  un- 
known crocus  of  the  Bimplon  would  in  a  few 
yeare  certainly  be  overwhelmed  by  the  annual 
top- dressing ;  and  the  species  aflbcting  such  situ- 
ations would  become  extinct,  for  the  crocus 
rarely  seeds.**    [This,  pace  tanii  vtrt,  is  a  slip— 
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MHM  apesiM  Am  Msd  frMtr,  olhm  scaKelj 
mwr.]  -  Ai  it  k,  tboM  to  the  AIm  mar  lm*e 
riara  jarda.  Some  of  oar  lutin  orehldt,  by  tiu 
yearly  ilecaj  of  otM  of  tbeii  two  bnlba,  anl  the 
nrmation  of  a  fnA  one  on  the  oppoaiu  aide, 
proceed  onward*  at  not  a  alow  rate.    The  straw- 


beny  pota  en  aevea-leagned  boots  in  cocapariion, 
and  fraqventfy  eacapea  liwn  the  rich  mati's  gu- 
den   to  refreah   the   mj-aide   traveler.       Row 

BwonM  it 

ravel  by  n 

idl     -Am 


,  ,_  ._ Jd  it  take  a  new   aeedliag  etraw- 

beny  to  travel  by  nmnen  from  London  to  the 
Land'a  End  I  The  raepberry  roioee  ita  way  to  a 
fraab  atuioii,  t^a  Bobtemiiean,  mole-like  pro- 
ceaa.  Mind  bnt  not  nogiiided,  and  then  naea 
Boexpeetedly  to  the  light  of  day.  The  elaterinm, 
or  eqairtidg  eneomber,  ia  fDmisbed  with  a  fire- 
engine  for  tbedispenion  of  fti  aeeds;  the  (ouch- 
Dw-not  baliain  icatters  Ihem  like  an  expiodwl 
■bell.  Ereo  the  hnmbleat  of  the  race,  the 
champi^on,  and  many  other  fDoei,  mart  from 
a  ceotre  and  travel  ontwardein  eircnn.imititiDg, 
in  their  lowly  way,  the  progreM  of  aound  and 
light. 

"  If  it  be  aiked— Why  abonld  Ibe  Snprame 
Being  bealow  this  care  on  the  preeervation  of  a 
naelMB,  onaeen  Croeoa,  that  vegelatea  amrdit 
periiapa  inaeceaiible  hill  topa,  where  there  is 
Bcarcely  an  imeet  U  tip  iti  eweeta,  moch  lera  a 
bomaii  eye  to  atUoire  it*  beaaty  1 — we  in  rotora 
danaid— It  ii  Cw  your  own  merita,  caviller,  for 
yonr  naefalDeas,  yonr  lervicea  to  mitnkind,  that 
von  have  been  created,  lapported,  and  roared  ta 
loog  by  the  mercy  of  a  benevolent  God  T 

The  topic  excited  aonie  little  interest  for  the 
time  amongat  th«  reader*  of  the  Gardener's 
Chronicle,  bat  the  theut  atJll  awaita  the  deli- 
berate handling ofa  matter. 

Amidst  our  old  achool  of  Garden  Ulerature 
Ibe  name  of  Evelyn  raarka  quite  an  epoch. 
Hie  Xalatdarium  Bortenit,  or  Oardentr't 
Almamek,  set  the  pattern  for  a  tnulUtude  of 
■imilar  produc^ons,  and  may  even  yet  be  re- 
fened  to  aa  a  useful  reminder.  Kts  "  plant 
potatoes  in  your  worat  ground"  is  what  we  are 
obliged  to  oome  to  after  all.  It  is  now  the 
fiuhion  to  resuscitate  from  long  forgotten  seed 
drawers  many  of  his  plants  that  had  been 
slielved  for  yeata,  as  chervil  and  basil  ;  and 
attemptaare  bemgmadetorender  others  more 
popnUr,  aa  orache  aud  lamb-lettuce  or  com- 
■alad.*  Pulslane,  we  hope,  will  follow  in  the 
liat  at  revivala ;  in  Germany  it  is  still  in  great 
request  for  spring  soups.  Oarselres,  long 
baffled  in  an  attempt  to  raise  a  crop  of  skir- 
reia/roai  utd,  foand in  him  the  wrinkle  which 
a  host  of  gvdenerv  had  failed  to  supply  : 
"  Ifarch.    Sow  akirrets  in  rich,  mellow,  fresh 


•"llw  Treneb  caQ  tiwoi.  tdaO*  Apntrw,  from 
Ing  nBerally  eatea  in  Lent' — BHljfn.  Hiar 
r   ifissrve  a  plaoa   anMog  tbe   poailoitid 
liat  hsa  admitted  than  is  apt 


earth,  and  miMst ;  and  v>htn  about  a  jbigtt 
long,  plant  but  one  single  rool  in  a  hole,  at  a 
foot  distance." — His  new  Conserratoty  or 
Greenhouse  was  the  be^ning  of  a  seriei  of 
results  which  it  would  be  very  long  to  relate. 
His  translation  of  tbe  "  Compleat  Gardenor, 
by  M.  da  la  Quintioye,  chief  director  of  all 
the  gardens  of  the  French  King,"  which,  when 
"  made  English,"  he  beheves  to  be  "  Srat  and 
best  of  that  kind  that  introduced  the  use  of 
the  Olitorie  garden  to  any  purT)ose,"mustl]ar« 
had  its  effects  ;  as  also  bu  "  Acetaria,  or  Dis- 
course of  Sallets" — proving  ^even  although 
pickles  are  mclnded  in  the  term*),  that  a  mors 
varied  and  artietical  lallet  could  be  served  two 
hundred  years  back  than  now,  and  that  onr 
onl^  mode  o(  advancement  in  this  line  is  to 
revive  old  fashions.  Where  Is  oar  list  of 
"  salJet- plants  reduced  to  a  competent  nnmbM 
not  exceeding  thirty-fi»t  ?"  We  may  be  in- 
clined to  refuse  the  sow-thistle,  so  "  exseed- 
ingly  welcome  to  the  late  Morocco  ambaaaa- 
dor;"  but  such  a  thing  as  a  good  salad  ia 
DOW  never  dished  in  &g]and,  if  ther«  be 
truth  in  tbe  proverb^ 

**  L'  Insslata  nan  i  boon,  ne  bells, 
Ove  non  t  In  pimpinella." 

This  pimpernel  is  our  common  hnmet  ; 
"  but,"  says  Evelyn,  "  a  fresh  sprig  in  wina 
recommends  it  to  as  as  ils  most  genuine  de- 
ment"— ^which  may  well  account  for  its  beinsr 
"  of  so  cheering  and  exhilarating  aqnalitj. 
"  Sampler,"  too,  is  cruelly  neglected : — 

"Not  only  pickled,  but  crude  and  cold,  when 
yonug  and  tender  (and  inch  as  we  may  cnltivate 
sod  have  in  our  kitchen -gardens  almost  the  year 
round),  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  for  its  aromatic  ud 
other  excellent  vertifes  and  effects  against  the 
tpteen,  cleansing  ihe  passages,  sharp'uing  appe- 
lile,  &c.,  so  far  pTafarable  to  most  of  our  hotter 
berbs  and  sallet  ingredients  that  I  have  often 
wondered  It  has  not  been  long  since  propagated  in 
the  potagere,  as  it  is  in  Prance,  from  whence  I 
bave  frequently  receiv'd  tlie  seeds,  which  have 
prosper'd  better  and  more  kindly  with  me  than 
what  cornea  from  onr  own  coast*.  It  does  not 
indeed  pickle  so  well,  as  being  of  a  more  tender 
ilalk  and  leaf,  bat,  in  all  other  respects,  for  com- 
posing sallets  it  has  nothing  like  il" 

We  are  all  acquainted  with 

"  One  that  gathers  samphire." 


•  "  JMM.—Ths  abortive  and  aftarfrnit  ofinskaB 
being  picklad  a*  cueombers,  niaks  an  excalleot  sallst. 
Potato. — Hie  small  sraeo  fruit  (when  sbout  lbs  rfaa 
of  Ibe  wild  cfaeiry)  bMng  piiUad,  is  an  sgreeaUs 
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half-way  down  the  face  of  Dover  cliff;  but 
how  many  of  oar  readers  koow  ihe  taste  of 
the  produce  of  that "  dreadful  trade  ?"  The 
aamphire  business  now-a-days  must  be  a 
small  concern.  One  or  two  species  of  glass- 
wort  are  sold  and  pickled  in  Norfolk  by  the 
style  and  title  of  samphire,  but  are  as  false  a 
aubstitution  as  was  the  fair  maid  who  listed 
•«  under  the  name  of  Richard  Carr.*'  The 
pickled  Salicomias  taste  of  nothing  but  the 
vinegar  and  the  spices,  and  altogether  differ 
from  that  classic  umbellifer  the  Grithmum 
maritimum. 

Were  it  not  unfair  to  disturb  the  repose  of 
so  good  a  man,  one  would  almost  wish  to 
raise  the  ghost  of  Evelyn  to  solve  a  great 
difficulty  of  modern  times — what  is  the 
mode  of  dressing  iallet  1  Family  quarrels 
have  arisen  on  the  subject ;  the  salad  bowl 
may  yet  lead  to  divorces  ii  mentet.  With  us, 
an  early  recollection  is  simple  lettuce  shred 
tolerably  fine,  just  moistened  all  over  with 
vinegar,  and  dusted  with  sugar  ;  a  prepara- 
tion to  be  tried  by  those  hitherto  ignorant  of 
it.  A  mode  that  has  been  dogmatically  in- 
usted  on,  as  the  only  orthodox  one,  is  to  wipe 
each  leaf  of  lettuce  (which  is  alone  admis- 
sible) dry ;  then  to  bring  the  oil  in  contact 
with  every  part  of  the  surface,  finishing  with 
the  least  dash  of  vinegar  and  sprinkle  of  salt. 
Thu  would  be  the  order  of  the  day — pure 
andiimple,  A  favorite  Parisian  top-dressing 
is  to  place  a  little  flock  of  fresh- water  cray- 
fish on  theaummit  of  the  verdant  mass  ;  an 
appropriate  garnish  for  fish  salads,  and,  with 
us,  imitable  by  shrimps  and  prawns  when  cray- 
fish are  not.  The  azure  and  blue  flowers  of 
borage,  and  the  orange  and  brown  ones  of 
nasturtium,  are  grateful  to  two  senses  at 
least.;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  have  them  fresh 
on  a  London  sideboard.  Faded,  they  are  as 
bad  as  the  flowers  out  of  Madam's  last  sum- 
mer's bonnet.  Dr.  Kitchener's  cooked  salad, 
strewn  over  with  a  stratum  of  uncooked,  de- 
serves a  serious  and  unprejudicinl  considera- 
tion. Tarragon  vinegar,  or  anything  else 
which  must  predominate,  we  hold  to  be  here- 
tical. Salad  is  good  society;  whatever  is  oh- 
rusive  must  he  excluded.  Therefore  we 
think  that  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  not  criticised 
with  sufiicient  strictness  ;  if  it  has  the  least 
twang,  it  predominates  over  everything,  and 
vou  continue  to  taste  it  after  it  should  have 
l)een  long  forgotten. 

At  this  juncture  our  readers  will  thank  us 
for  producing  (by  permission  courteously 
granted)  a  "  Receipt  for  a  Winter  Salad, 
written  many  years  ago  at  Castle  Howard 
by  the  late  Mr.  Sydney  Smith.    He  so  rarely 


(after  sohool-days)  used  his  admirable  talent 
for  versification,  that  this  specimen  of  it  would 
be  valued,  even  although  the  Prescription 
were  not — what  it  certainly  is — in  itself  an 
excellent  one : — 

^Two  larce  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve. 

Unwonted  soilness  to  the  salad  give, 

Of  mordent  mustard  add  a  sinffle  spoon — 

Distrust  the  condiment  which  utes  so  soon ; 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  man  of  herbs,  a  fault 

To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt, 

Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown, 

And  once  with  vinegar  procured  from  town. 

True  flavor  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs 

The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boilea  eggs. 

Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole ; 

And  lastly,  on  the  .flavored  compound  toss 

A  magic  teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce. 

Then,  though  green  turtle  fail,  though  venison's 

tough, 
And  ham  and  turkey  are  not  boiled  enough. 
Serenely  full,  the  fTpicure  may  say — 
Fate  cannot  harm  me — I  have  dined  to-day  !*' 

To  return  to  Mr.  Evelyn — while  he  gave  a 
helping  hand  to  rational  iinprovement,  the 
amiable  senior  cautiously  avoided  horticultu- 
ral quackeries : — 

"  March. — Sow  stock  gilly-flowers  in  the  full  of 
the  moon,  to  produce  double  flowers.  In  the 
meantime,  let  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  are  curi- 
ous trust  little  by  mangonisme,*  insuccations,  or 
medicine,  to  alter  the  species,  or  indeed  the  forms 
and  shapes  of  flowers  considerably,  that  is,  to 
render  that  double  which  nature  produces  but 
single,"  Slc, — KaUndarium. 

Evelyn  is  moreover  valuable  by  helping  us 
to  mark  the  introduction  of  several  of  our 
cultivated  vegetables.  Of  "  Artichaux,"  he 
tells  us  {Acelaria)  :  "  'Tis  not  very  long  since 
this  noble  thistle  came  first  into  Italy,  im- 
proved to  this  magnitude  by  culture,  and  so 
rare  in  England  that  they  were  commonly 
sold  for  crowns  a  piece ;  but  what  Carthage 
yearly  spent  in  them — as  Pliny  computes  the 
sum — amounted  to  Kstertia  sena  millium — 
80,000/.  sterling.  Note  that  of  the  Spanish 
cordon — a  wild  and  smaller  artichoak,  with 
sharp-pointed  leaves  and  lesser  head — the 
stalks  being  blanched  and  tender,  are  serv'd 
up  a  la  poiverade  (that  is,  with  oyl,  pepper, 
&c.),  as  the  French  term  is,"  Of  **  Pompey's 
beloved  dish,  so  highly  celebrated  by  old 
Cato,"  he  says :  "  'lis  scarce  an  hundred 
y^rs  since  we  first  had  Cabbages  out. of  Hol- 
land; Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  of  Wiburg  St. 

*  ^'MaqgoniaOy^o  mImA,  pfuU,  amd  trim  yp  a 
iking  to  make  it  nil  Uuerr^Ainmamnh. 


Giles,  in  DonetBhire  (ancutor  of  the  Earls 
of  Sbaftesbury),  being — as  I  am  told — the 
fint  who  planted  them  in  England."  Of  the 
meloD  he  l»dB  us  "Note,"  that  this  fruit  was 
rerj  rarely  cnltirated  in  England,  so  aa  to 
briog  it  to  maturity,  till  Sir  George  Gardner 
came  out  of  Spain ;  I  myself  remembering 
when  an  ordbary  melon  would  have  been 
sold  for  five  or  six  tkillingt.'  Spiaach  was 
"  by  original  a  Spaniard."  Tarragon  also  "  of 
Spanish  extraction ;"  and  "  the  caolj-flower 
fancienllj'  unknown)  from  Aleppo. 

Some  of  oar  garden  esculents  are  of  high 
antiquity ;  asparagus  was  a  farorite  vege- 
table with  Cato,  and  onions  are  inscrutable. 
Others  are  qnlte  modem  upstarts.  Sea-kale 
is  one  of  these — by  the  present  mode  of  pro- 
ducing it.  And  a  truly  British  dish  it  is. 
On  many  parts  of  the  soutli  coast  the  inhabi- 
tants, from  time  immemorial,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  searching  for  it  in  the  spring 
where  it  grows  spontaneously,  and  cutting 
off  the  young  ana  tender  leaves  and  stalks, 
BB  yet  uneipanded  and  in  a  blanched  state 
ckwe  U)  the  crown  of  the  root.  Evelyn,  con- 
founding it  with  "  the  broccoli  from  Naples, 
perhaps  the  halmerida  of  Pliny" — [or  Athe- 
luens  rather] — "  capttata  marma  tl  fiorida," 
mentions  that  "  oar  sea-keele,  ths  ancient 
crambt,  and  growing  on  our  coast,  are  very 
delicate."  But  its  cultivation  is  a  recent  prac- 
tice. Kr.  Curtis  in  his  Dirtetioni  for  Cul- 
tivatUg  the  Crambe  maritima  or  Sta-kale 
(1790),  UIls  us,— 

"  Hr.  William  Janes  cfTCheliea,  saw  bundles  of 
it,  in  a  cnltivated  itate,  expoaed  for  sale  in  Chi- 
cheMer  market,  in  the  year  17(»8.  I  learn  from 
different  persons  that  stlempls  bave  been  made  st 
various  times  In  introduce  it  to  Uie  London  mar- 
kets, but  imfftauaUy.  A  few  yc^rs  since  I  re- 
newed the  attempt  royaelf,  and  though  it  teat  not 
attended  wilk  aU  ae  nicceii  /  couU  have  wished,  1 
flatter  myself  it  has  been  (he  means  of  mskiog  the 
plant  so  ^nerally  known  that  in  fatnre  the  mai^ 
kets  or  the  flrst  city  in  ihe  world  will  be  doty  ssp- 
plied  with  this  most  desirable  article." 

Rhnbarb  affords  the  latest  tnatanoes  of  the 
intrusion  and  establishment  of  atrenge  herb- 
age in  oar  kitchen  gardens.  Mr.  Cnthill,  the 
well-known  horticulturist  of  Camberwell, 
with  a  praiseworthy  feeling  of  respect  for  a 
senior  brother  of  the  craft,  recorai  in  his 
Praetieal  Itulrueliotu  for  like  Citltiwilion  of 
tkt  Poialo.  ikc.  Ac,  (1850),  that — 

"Mr.  Joseph  Hystt,  of  Deptford,  a  most  benevo- 
lent man  aow  upwsrds  of  seventy  years  of  ave, 
was  the  first  lo  culdvate  Rhubarb  on  a  large  seals. 
It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  he  sent  his  two 
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sons  to  the  Borough  market  wilh^ce  btmAa—t^ 
vkick  t}iey  emild  only  $eU  Ihrer.  The  next  time 
(hey  took  ten  banchee,  all  of  which  were  sold. 
Coming  events  easl  their  ihadoic  before,  and  from 
the  small  but  increaeed  eslc  Mr.  Myalt  judged 
that  Rhubarb  would  become  a  favorite.  Ho 
therefore  determined  to  increase  its  cultivation, 
end  year  after  year  added  lo  his  stock.  For  his 
first  dozen  roots  he  was  indebted  la  bis  friend  Mr. 
Oldacre,  gardener  to  Sir  Joseoh  Banks.  They 
consisted  of  a  kind  imuorted  m>m  Russia,  flnsr 
and  much  earlier  than  the  pony  variety  cultivated 
bv  (he  Brentwood  growers  for  Covent  Garden. 
lUr.  Uyait  had  to  contend  agsinst  many  prejndicM ; 
but  time,  that  universal  leveller,  overcame  and 
brokedown  every  barrier,andrhDbarb  is  now  no 
longer  called  physic." 

The  foot-stalks  of  the  physic-plant  are  now 
regarded  aa  a  necessary  rather  than  a  tnzury 
in  culinary  management.  The  most  .frugal 
table  can  display  its  rhubarb  pudding  or  tart 
in  season.  The  dunty  has  beeti  published  at 
s  different  rate  from  the  pine-apple — another 
bit  of  a  parvettu  amongst  the  reapectabto 
Truil  families.  In  a  copy  of  the  HoriuM 
Medieut  Amtehdamus,  now  by  favor  at 
hand,  on  the  plate  Ananat  is  entered  the 
following  MS.  note  by  P.  Collinson — the  emi- 
neat  F.  R.  S. : — "  St.  Mathew  Decker  first 
brought  the  Ananas  or  Pine  Apple  into  Eng- 
land to  his  Garden  at  Richmond,  where  I 
»w  them  about  the  year  1712."  In  the  Hor- 
ticultural Transactions,  vol,  i.  (p.  ISO),  we 
read: — 

"  Lady  Mary  tVortlev  Mootagn,  on  her  joumej 
Constantinople,  in  (ne  year  ITIB,  remarks  the 
(lircumstsnces  of  pine-spplce  being  served  up  in 
[lie  desert  at  the  Electoral  table  at  Hanover,  as  a 
(hiag  she  had  never  before  seen  («  heard  of. 
Had  pines  been  then  grown  in  England,  her  lady- 
nhip  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  bet." 

It  would  be  almost  presumptuoua  in  us  to 
offer  any  attestation  of  the  great  value  of 
these  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Sooio- 
ly  of  London.  To  mention  merely  a  few  of 
many  remarkably  elderly  papers — the  "  Ac- 
count of  a  Tkew  Strawberry,  with  a  colored 
Figure,  by  Michael  Keens  [N.  B.  not  Acta], 
Gardener  of  Isle  wort  h ;"  "An  Account  of 
Two  Varieties  of  Cherry,  raised  at  Downton 
CasUe  ;"  "  Notes  relative  to  the  first  Appear- 
ance of  the  Aphis  LaniKOra  or  Apple-Tree 
insect  in  this  Country,  &c.  ice,  are  now 
Important  portions  of  horticultural  history. 

Of  the  multitudes  who  pass  through 
Covent-garden  Market  six  days  out  of  seven, 
the  great  majority  certainly  are  unaware  ot 
ihe  time  and  trouble  that  many  common  es- 
culents have  cost  the  gardener.    Perpend, 
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for  emnple,  tbe  almost  twelvemonth's  occu- 
pance  of  nis  soil  by  the  best  varieties  of  broc- 
coli— which  the  vulgar  are  constantly  con- 
founding with  cauliflowers. 

**  When  the  bright  boll  ascending  firrt  adorns 
Tbe  Sprinff's  fair  forehead  with  his  golden  horns, 
Italian  seeds  with  parsimonius  hand 
The  watchful  eardentr  scatters  o*er  his  land ; 
Qnick  moves  Uie  rske,  with  iron  teeth  divides 
The  yielding  glebe,  the  living  treasure  hides ; 
0*er  the  smooth  soil,  with  horrent  thorns  beset, 
Swells  in  the  breeze  the  undulating  net ; 
Bright  shells  and  feathers  dance  on  twisting 

strings, 
And  the  sacred  finch  retreats  on  rapid  wings. 

**But  when  three  leaves  the  young  aspirer 
shoots, 
To  other  soils  transfdant  the  shortened  roots ; 
There  in  wide  ranks  thy  verdant  realms  divide, 
Parting  each  opening  me  a  martial  stride. 

""When  leads  the  Spring  amid  her  budding 
groves, 
The  laughing  Graces  and  the  quivered  Loves, 
Again  the  Bull  shall  shake  his  radiant  hair 
O  er  the  rich  product  of  his  eariy  care; 
With  hanging  Wp  and  longinff  eye  shall  move. 
And  Envy  dwell  in  yon  blue  fields  above. 

**  Oft  in  each  month,  poetic  l^ghe !  be  thine 
To  dish  green  broccoli  with  savory  chine : 
Oft  down  thy  tuneful  throat  be  thine  to  cram 
Tbe  snow-white  cauliflower  with  fowl  and  ham ! 
Nor  envy  thou,  with  such  rich  viands  blest, 
The  pye  of  Perigord  or  swallow's  nest" — PAyto* 
logioj  p.  660. 

The  knowing  Doctor  shows  his  taste  in 
lauding  the  green  broccoli,  despised  as  they 
are  by  cooks  because  they  do  not  dish  so 
prettily  aa  the  white.  We  wbh  we  had  space 
either  for  verse  or  prose  that  might  let  the 
reader  into  the  secret  of  growing  sea-kale 
without  the  expense  of  pots  and  forcing,  and 
of  better  flavor  than  with  those  aids ;  but  the 
carte  of  our  course  of  vegetables  must  be 
limited.  Otherwise  there  were  no  less  temp- 
tation to  enlai^  on  leeks  and  cibbols ;  *'  hot," 
aays  Evelyn,  "  and  of  vertue  prolifick ;  since 
Latona,  the  mother  of  Apollo,  long'd  after 
them."  He  adds— *■  the  Welch,  who  eat 
them  much,  are  observed  to  be  very  fruitful." 
It  is  not,  however,  recorded  that  Ancient  Pis- 
tol became  the  parent  of  a  family  of  Re  vol  • 
Tera  in  consequence  of  his  compulsory  feast 
during  "  the  Gallia  wars." 

For  these,  and  a  host  of  other  things,  we 
moat  refer  to  Loudon's  Enfyelopadia  of  Oar- 
dening — a  roost  useful  compendium — if  we 
may  call  so  bulky  a  book  a  compendium,  which, 
however,  it  truly  is.    But  for  a  weekly  supply 


of  varied  information  the  &eardemr*i  CkrmUek 
takes  the  lead.  Dr.  Lindley's  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  for  its  merits — but,  if  more  be 
asked  for,  observe  the  free  use  made  of  it  by 
second-chop  publications.  An  amusing  and 
sometimes  a  valuable  portion  of  the  paper  is 
the  "  Home  Correspondence" — a  sort  of  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house  of  readers,  with  the 
editor  in  the  chau*.  Experiences,  hopes,  dis- 
coveries, crotchets,  are  herein  detailed  and  dis- 
cussed— the  more  modest  virtuosi  adopting 
such  veils  as  X.  Y.  Z.  or  P.  Q.  R.  (They  are 
all  above  L.  S.  D.)  Curious  pseudonyms  are 
sometimes  concocted ;— one  lynx-eyed  fellow 
caUs  himself  Argo,  disturbing  the  memory  of 
the  lady  who  signed  Ignorama  and  the  Bill 
of  a  certain  veteran  patriot  for  the  better  regu- 
lation of  Omnibt  ;* — but  these  are  welcome 
plums,  to  save  us  from  eating  too  much  plain 
pudding.  There  is  always  enough  of  solid 
matter,  a  sufficiency  of  pieces  de  resistance, 
to  ballast  the  trifle  and  the  bonbon  crackers. 
As  to  the  Cottage  Gardener,  its  contents  are 
more  suitable  for  a  double-coach-housed  "  cot- 
tage of  gentility" — than  for  that  usually  ten- 
anted bv  the  laborer.  But  the  only  fault  in 
this  is,  that  an  unnecessarily  humble  title  has 
been  assumed.  .  The  genuine  cottager  would 
hardly  spend  3d.  perpveek  upon  garden  litera- 
ture, whatever  he  might  on  seeds  and  plants ; 
and  his  landlord  or  his  rector  will  probably 
have  given  or  lent  him  Paxton's  Calendar,  or 
some  other  of  the  many  useful  elementary 
books  that  are  to  be  had.  It  is  desirable  that 
the  laborer  should  take  an  interest  in,  and 
see,  the  higher  operations  of  the  art;  he  will 
perform  the  lower  ones  all  the  better  for  the 
apprenticeship.  Though  he  be  likely  never  to 
have  a  vinery  and  a  pinery  of  his  own  to  attend 
to,  an  initiation  into  their  mysteries  will  help 
him  to  treat  his  children  with  a  plateful  of 
early  radishes,  and  his  wife  with  a  dish  of  out- 
door grapes ;  and  if  she  has  the  self-denial  to 
turn  them  into  money,  instead  of  eating  them, 
she  will  esteem  him  and  them  none  the  less 
for  that.  We  have  observed  in  the  gardens 
of  those  laborers  whose  opportunities  are 
above  the  average  of  their  class,  most  pleasing 
evidence  of  the  knowledge  they  have  thus 
acquired.  Just  as  a  course  of  mathematics 
at  Cambridge  would  make  a  man  all  the  more 
valuable  as  an  accountant  or  a  clerk,  so,  to  the 
horticultural  graduate,  digging  is  his  dyna- 
mics, planting  his  statica,  forced  cucumbers 

*  The  ssme  patriarch  who,  when  some  g^raoeless 
Tories  laughed  a|  a  statement  of  his,  Mdd,  "honors 
able  members  in  white  waisooats  might  be  as  merry 
as  they  diose,  but  he  was  ^Making 
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and  kidnej-beaos  his  theoir  of  heat  and  light 
— Chinese  Nymphseas  ana  American  Victo- 
rias with  their  hotwater  apparatus  and  the 
fountain  are  his  hydrostatics — and  the  beds 
of  seedlings,  perhaps,  may  be  his  differential 
calculus,  when  he  nnds  how  differently  they 
turn  out  from  what  he  had  calculated  on  ! 

The  amateur  who,  happeninff  to  have  a 
sufficiency  of  land  attached  to  his  residence, 
chooses  himself  to  take  the  command  of  two 
or  three  laborers,  instead  of  employing  a 
trained  professional  at  a  hiah  salary— (ioa^e« 
might  be  offensive) — is  of  compulsion  the 
most  assiduous  student  of  firarden  literature. 
His  practice  will  be  adapted  to  various  ends, 
according  as  utility  or  ornament  is  the  object 
the  more  desirable  in  his  state  of  afifairs.  But 
his  horticulture  is  mostly  of  the  composite 
order ;  he  cultivates  a  garden  of  all- work. 
As  the  celebrated  cobbler  "  lived  in  a  stall — 
that  served  him  for  parlor  and  kitchen  and 
all/'  so  the  mdependent  manager  arranges  a 
plot  of  ground  so  as  to  comprise  the  conve- 
niences of  orchard,  kitchen-garden,  shrubbe- 
ry, parterre,  and  terrace.  And  a  capital  school 
it  is  for  the  men  and  boys  who  are  wise  enough 
to  look  after  instruction  while  working  in  it. 
How  well,  too,  an  avenue  of  standard  per- 
petual roses  harmonizes  with  the  line  of  a 
featheiT  asparagus  bed !  How  little  there 
is  to  displease  in  a  rectangular  strawberry- 
ffround  enclosed  in  a  frame- work  of  brilliant 
low-growing  flowers,  with  an  outer  fillet  of  box, 
having  openings  left,  like  the  gates  of  a  Ro- 
man camp,  for  the  approach  of  the  workmen 
and  the  fruit-gatherers  1  What  pleasant 
strolls  may  be  taken  in  a  wilderness  of  apple, 
bullace,  cherry,  plum,  filbert,  and  medlar- 
trees,  with  an  underwood  of  the  piriwinkles 
great  and  small,  honesty,  and  primroses,  and 
with  one  path  at  least  skirting  the  edge  of  the 
fish-pond,  from  which  a  pike  for  dinner  may 
always  be  had  I  His  visitors  enjoy  the  com- 
bination as  much  as  himself.  He  asks  a  city 
friend  which  he  will  have  put  into  his  car- 
riage— a  basket  of  flowers  or  a  hamper  of 
vegetables ; — and  the  answer  is  "  Both !"  To 
make  it  perfect  in  its  way,  all  the  spare  deco- 
ration he  can  afford  to  bestow  upon  it  would 
tend  to  make  it  a  winter  garden. 

Winter  gardening  has  hitherto  been  but 
imperfectly  worked  up  in  England.  The  poet 
Wordsworth  made  this  a  particular  study,  and 
we  regret  that  he  has  died  without  writing 
fully  on  it — unless  indeed  his  MS.  papers  mav 
Gontdn  such  a  lucubration.  He  used  to  speak 
with  great  contempt  of  the  sums  spent  on 
conservatories,  and  the  Q^l^^  of  the  English 
winter-giurden  proper.    The  rose  garden  has 


been  so  assiduously  enriched  in  France,  and 
the  dahlia-border  here,  became,  at  the  seasons 
when  those  flowers  make  their  brightest  dis- 
play, it  is  the  fashion  for  the  aristocracy  to  be 
resident  in  their  country  mansions  (so  called 
a  manendo  we  suppose)  :  Christmas  has  an 
equal  claim  on  their  presence  at  the  family 
home — and  that  claim  is,  we  all  know,  usually 
complied  with.  If  only  for  the  ladies'  sake, 
then,  a  bright  and  cheerful  winter-garden 
ought  to  be  within  an  easy  trip  of  the  draw- 
infi^-room  at  every  "  place"  deserving  such  a 
title — nay,  it  ought  decidedly  to  be  within 
view  of  breakfast-room  windows. 

The  vast  amount  of  money  lavbhed  on  con- 
servatories does  not  bring  an  adequate  re- 
turn to  any  but  Clan  MacForcer.  The  most 
expensive  ones  we  have  seen  are  so  far  from 
the  house  that  they  can  really  add  very  little 
to  the  luxury  either  of  exulting  proprietor  or 
applausive  suests.  We  admit  the  comfort  in 
severe  weather  of  such  an  additional  ealoon 
— when  the  arrangement  justifies  that  desig- 
nation, and  when  care  and  judgment  regulate 
the  resort  to  it ; — but  we  have  little  more  to 
say  in  the  laudatory  line — and  a  good  deal  jmt 
contra.  It  is  the  open  air  that  must  stimulate 
the  languid  appetite,  raise  the  depressed 
spirits,  and  color  the  faded  cheek  with  newly- 
oxygenized  blood.  Were  the  Crystal  Palace  to 
be  kept  up,  in  spite  of  rather  strong  pledges, 
and,  as  some  prophesy,  to  present  us  by  and 
bye  with  a  wilderness  of  walks  meandering 
through  bowers  of  exotic  bloom,  it  would  be 
the  most  insalubrious  promenade  in  London ; 
the  rarer  and  choicer  the  Flora,  the  less  en- 
titled to  rivet  your  admiration,  youne  ladies ! 
On  a  sultry  summer's  day,  fairly  divided  be- 
tween heavy  showers  and  scorching  sunshine, 
you  have  seen  a  bottle  of  claret — or  the  de- 
canter to  which  it  ought  noi  to  have  been 
transferred — or  a  caraffe  of  water  from  the 
deep  well  brought  into  your  dear  papa's 
comfortable  dining-room ;  before  it  stood  lonff 
on  the  table»  the  briffht  ^lass  was  dim,  and 
soon  down  trickled  the  dew  drops,  running 
races  which  should  reach  the  bottom  first ; 
well,  permit  us  paternal  reviewers  to  whisper 
that  after  half  an  hour's  walk  through  the 
frosty  air  you  are  the  cool  claret-bottle,  or 
the  caraffe  of  spring  water,  when  you  enter 
the  seductive  orchid-house.  The  dew  does 
not  run  off  your  encasing  integuments,  but  it 
saturates  them.  You  might  almost  as  wisely 
take  a  walk  on  the  floor  of  the  aquarium  as 
here.  If  you  doubt  our  word,  go  and  stand 
before  the  nearest  kitchen-fire,  and  see  how 
you  will  reek  and  steam.  What  would  your 
mamma  say — ^what  would  Sir — •  or 
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Dr. ,  whobas  taken  such  puna  with  jou, 

think,  if  you  were  to  apend  two  or  three  hoara 
in  the  laundry  durii^  the  height  of  the  en- 
gagement on  a  washing-day  ?  As  you  hap- 
pen to  have  lungs  and  a  skin,  it  matters  not 
what  you  are  looking  at,  as  long  as  the  at- 
mosphere is  the  same — whether  at  the  bright- 
est of  flowers  or  the  most  prismatic  of  soap- 
bubbles.  No  in-door  promenade  should  tell 
more  forcibly  on  the  hygrometer,  or  indicate 
the  dew  point  with  greater  suddenness,  than 
a  common  sitting-room.  But  in  thii  arid 
climate,  even  the  camellia  casts  off  its  blos- 
aom-buds.  It  disinherits  its  own  lovely  off- 
spring, and  rejects  them  with  as  decided  a 
scorn  as  if  it  had  discovered  that  it  was  pro- 
ducing a  crop  of  Hygeian  pills  instead  of 
pure  ornaments  for  innocent  beauties.  The 
climate  of  the  orange,  not  that  of  a  camellia, 
may  do  for  a  winter-oarden.  If  ever  our  ad- 
mirable Palace  of  Glass  becomes  a  showy, 
steamy,  suffocating  Jardin  d'Hiver,  it  will  be 
a  capital  thing  for  the  apothecaries  ;  such  a 
vigorous  crop  of  colds,  coughs,  and  consump- 
tions will  be  raised  that  it  will  be  the  Walk, 
if  not  the  Dance  of  Death,  to  frequent  it.  If 
all  tales  be  true,  we  may  anticipate  the  Canter; 
-*-but  seriously,  we  hope  never  to  see  a  com- 
parative bill  of  mortality  of  those  who  take 
Hyde  Park  exercise  in  whatever  shape  within 
doors,  and  those  who  take  it  without. 

November  and  December  are  not  winter, 
either  astronomically  or  horticulturally  speak- 
ing, though  they  are  popularly  considered  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  dreary  season.  They 
often  display  on  their  damp  and  chilly  bosom 
many  a  **  last  pale  blossom  of  the  expiring 
year,"  which  we  cannot  calculate  on  as  likely 
to  be  useful  to  us.  The  winter  for  which  our 
garden  8ub  Jove  frigido  is  designed  is  the 
time  from  the  solstice,  St.  Thomas's  Day,  till 
the  moment  when — if  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  recurring  to  heathenish  phrase — ^Phcebus 
takes  the  lUira  by  the  horns,  as  a  slight  exer- 
cise for  his  arms  previous  to  his  tougher  en- 
counter with  the  Bull.  After  the  solstice 
the  sun  is  indeed  getting  up  stairs,  but  acris 
Hytms  grasps  the  reins  tightly,  and  will 
generally  insist  on  driving  through  the  stase 
laid  out  for  him.  To  lengthen  and  to  strength- 
en are  the  respective  performances  of  the 
day-light  and  the  cold.  The  nearer  we  get 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  real  winter,  the  more 
b  a  garden  felt  to  be  an  actual  necessary  of 

We  go  to  work,  therefore,  at  once,  and  will 
fancy— or  why  not  sketch  from  familiar  reali- 
ty?— a  most  "capable"  situation.  A  horseshoe 
df  aaddle-back  bills  encloses  a  suficient  con- 


ca^ty  open  to  the  full  south.  Of  coutbc  the 
tops  and  upper  slopes  of  the  rising  ground  be- 
long to  the  park.  The  summits  are  crowned 
with  noble  Scotch  firs,  genuine  Highlanders — 
not  Yankee  impostors,  which  so  much  more 
abound,  but  true  descendents  from  the  glori- 
ous forests  of  Braemar — and  they  have  now 
put  on  those  lovely  glaucous  hues  at  the  tips 
of  their  branches  which  you  do  not  see  m 
spring  or  summer.  Beneath  them  is  a  thicket 
of  gorse,  fast  coming  into  bloom.  We  descend 
the  heights,  which  are  covered  with  velvety 
grass:  nothing  but  sheep  could  make  the 
turf  so  cushiony;  and  here  we  have  some 
Dorset  ewes  hard  at  work  preparing  early 
lamb.  Here  and  there  are  a  few  solitary  ce- 
dars of  Lebanon  and  weeping  birch-trees,  the 
latter  to  look  like  gigantic  ostrich-feathers 
on  hoar-frosty  mornings ;  for  we  do  not  wish 
to  forget  that  it  t5  winter,  but  to  enjoy  its 
beauties  and  its  blessinfirs.  "  0,  all  ye  works 
of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  him, 
and  magnify  him  for  ever.  0  ye  vnnler  and 
summer,  bless  ye  the  Lord :  praise  him,  and 
magnify  him  for  ever.'*  Is  it  not  brilliant  ? 
The  almost  level  rays  of  the  sun  are  shot 
into  a  reverberating  amphitheatre,  whence 
they  cannot  escape  ;  it  is  a  whispering  gal- 
lery for  the  flurtations  of  the  sunbeams.  And 
here  is  the  wicket  in  the  park  paling  by 
which  we  enter  the  sanctum  from  without 
We  are  now  under  a  thicket  of  laurels,  and 
emerge  again  on  well-kept  turf,  with  plenty 
of  gravel  walks  to  go  hither  and  thither  in 
the  bright  mornings  after  rainy  nights.  But 
even  at  the  edge  of  the  laurels  we  have 
flowers :— colt's-foot  of  two  kinds,  the  scent- 
less white,  and  the  heliotrope-scented,  and 
the  pink  buds  of  that  little  bright  blue  flower 
which,  as  some  people  wrongly  call  it  For- 
get-me-not, might  rightly  be  named  Here-I- 
am-again.  We  descend  this  second  shoulder 
of  our  Alpme  heights,  and  the  scene,  as  is 
right,  becomes  ever  more  genial.  Hardy 
evergreens  only  are  admissible  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  enclosure.  Everything 
here  must  carry  a  cheerful  face  under  ad- 
verse circumstances.  Any  plant,  or  man, 
can  be  full  of  bravery  in  the  hey-day  of  sum- 
mer and  good  fortune.  Our  search  is  for 
whatever  will  make  a  goodly  show,  and  even 
bear  blossoms,  in  spite  of  tne  insults  of  the 
north  wind  and  the  disdainful  looks  of  the 
sun.  The  cypress  is  a  magnificent  ornament 
to  the  gardens  of  the  south  of  Europe ;  it 
is  respectable  in  the  south  of  England ; 
shabby-genteel  higher  up  the  island ;  m  the 
north,  miserable  and  poverty-struck.  Of 
course  local  circumstances,  and  especially 
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peculiar  skill  and  care,  can  modify  the  arer- 
ase  effects  of  latitude — e^en  within  a  dosen 
miles  of  Edinbnrgh  we  have  lately  admired 
some  noble  specimens ;  but  wherever,  in  spite 
of  a  fair  trial  of  sedulous  attention,  the  cy- 
preBs  suks  bejow  the  standard  of  respecta- 
bility, there  is  no  wisdom  in  continuing  the 
feht  against  Nature — ^the  idea  is  to  be  man- 
fully dropped.  We  hare  too  often  groaned 
oter  the  aspect  of  cypresses  that  looked  as 
if  their  owner  were  taking  care  of  them 
against  an  apprehended  scarcity  of  birch- 
brooms. 

England,  rich  as  she  is,  is  annually  acquir- 
ing fresh  evergreen  wealth.  The  most  hope- 
ful of  these  novelties  come  from  Japan  and 
the  north  of  China;  and  it  is  remarkable 
how  admirably  the  productions  of  those  re- 
gions thrive  in  our  own  climate.  A  great 
loss  to  our  winter  scenery  is  the  non-hardi- 
ness of  the  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  or  St.  John's 
bread.  Its  masses  of  almost  black  ever- 
ffreen  foliage  would  tell  well  against  the 
bright  hues  of  our  hill  sides ;  and  its  depth 
of  tint  is  so  colorless  as  to  harmonize  well 
with  any  adjoining  object  But  to  pine  for 
what  cannot  be  ours  is  weakness.  The  ilexes 
are  some  compensation ;  but  how  they,  like 
fig-trees  that  do  bear  fruit  in  the  open  nir, 
hue  the  sea- shore !  Near  the  sea,  even  hoary 
cork-trees  may  be  grown  in  England.  Au- 
cubas  are  useful,  but,  fron^  their  peculiar 
spottiness,  they  do  not  mix  well  with  other 
evergreens  ;  ihey  must  be  either  solitary,  or 
in  clumps  by  themselves.  The  yew  is  in- 
valuable, both  in  a  formal  and  in  a  pictur- 
esque garden ;  a  hedge  of  it  may  be  reared 
into  perfection  within  four  or  five  years,  and 
there  is,  after  all,  no  such  hedge ;  but  when 
clipped  it  is  shorn  of  one  of  its  great  beau- 
ties as  a  decorative  plant — its  exquisitely 
semi-transparent  pink  berries.  Otherwise, 
it  affords,  though  with  less  breadth,  the  dark 
relieving  mass  which  the  Ceratonia  would 
fumbh  so  much  more  boldly.  The  good  old 
varieties  of  holly  ought  to  be  held  in  rever- 
ential esteem.  Certain  lon^  lanes  in  the 
North  Riding,  bordered  with  hollies  and 
yews,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  bits  of 
winter  scenery  that  dwell  on  our  recollec- 
tion. yLr,  Wordsworth's  own  grounds  at 
Rydal,  thoueh  within  narrow  limits,  justified 
the  beautifiu  lines — 


Those  native  plants, 


The  Holly  and  the  Yew,  endear  the  hours 
Of  Winter,  and  pcoteot  that  pleasant  j^ce. 
Jmaginatioo — not  pannitted  here 
To  was  ibeer  powers,**  in  the  Woridling'smind, 
On  flflUe  .plsasawsb  tiad  aupedinoM  caiea»    . 


And  trivia]  oatentation-^is  left  fVee 
Aixlpaiasant  to  mnge  the  solemn  walks 
Of  Time  and  Nature.' 

A  warden  of  evergreens,  with  the  shades 
nicely  graduated,  particularly  when  the  dis- 
tance harmonizes  well,  may  be  arranged  to 
have  the  ideal  character  of  one  of  Martin's 
or  Danby's  imaginative  landscapes. 

Observe  that  arbutus,  fruit,  flowers,  and 
foliage,  all  courting  approval  at  once ;  the 
dwarf  clumps  of  murustinus  sparkling  in  the 
breeie ;  and  the  rosemary,  fragrant  dew  of 
the  sea : — "  that's  for  remembrance — pray 
you,  love,  i^member."  We  gathered  twigs 
of  that,  ana  of  the  bitter  rue  yonder,  when 

litUe died.     "There's'rue  for  yon, 

and  here's  some  for  me."  Pardon  the  men- 
tion of  the  circumstance,  but  life  and  death 
equally  come  to  mind  in  a  winter  garden. 
"You  may  wear  your  rue  with  a  difference." 
And  here  we  are  ^y ;  is  not  this  beautiful  ? 
a  larffe  bed  of  Enca  carnea  covered  thrice 
thickly  with  rosy  blossoms  I  The  next  bed 
is  now  fading,  the  season  is  so  forward ;  this 
mass  of  Christmas  roses  and  green  flowered 
hellebore,  fringed  with  what  men  call  tcinter 
aconite,  but  gods,  the  new  yearns  gift.  This 
neat  mosaic  of  bright  colors  is  a  bit  of  leger- 
demain. You  have  snowdrops,  bepaticas, 
Van  Thol  tulips,  hyacinths,  crocuses,  vernal 
squills,  and  a  few  other  pretty  things,  all 
bedded  on  a  carpet  of  brightest  moss,  and 
enclosed  in  a  border  of  green  rosettes — them- 
selves the  Pride  oj  London  in  days  of  yore. 
The  assemblage  is  small,  select,  and  bril- 
liant. Some  of  the  coterie  arc  slightly 
forced,  and  so  plunged  with  their  pots ;  and 
at  dusk,  a  light  wooden  frame,  like  a  Brob- 
dignagian  dish-cover,  is  placed  over  all  to 
keep  out  mischief. 

The  next  thing  to  display  is  our  darling 
pet — ^the  work  of  our  own  hands.  In  some 
spots  among  the  neighboring  woods,  on  a 
black  moory  soil,  the  self-sown  primroses 
sport  into  great  variety  of  color ;  hardly  two 
are  to  be  found  alike.  They  pass  from  bright 
sulplyir,  through  sad-colored  neutral  tints, 
to  orange,  lilac,  and  vivid  crimson.  It  was 
easy  to  have  a  bed  filled  with  the  proper 
soil,  and  at  our  leisure  to  search  for  speci- 
mens, trowel  in  hand,  and  transfer  them  to 
their  final  site.    The  mixture  of  a  few  ohmoe 

Elanta  inveigled  out  of  cottage  gardens,  adds 
rilliancy  by  their  more  decided  hues ;  -but 
the  best  effect  is  obtained  when  the  prim- 
rotes  are  taken  quite  at  random.  There  is 
even  now  (January)  a  pretty  show,  and  haa 
been  . since  November;  but  in  apring  'ttie 
green  leaves  will  bo  hardly  Tiaibb  for  4 
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Tariously  clouded  coloring  wilh  which  ihej 
are  overtopped.  In  that  sunny  comer  you 
will  find  violets  in  flower,  though  foliage  only 
is  to  be  seen ;  the  single  blue  Russian,  and 
the  double  jHnk.  The  patches  of  pulmon- 
aria,  with  leaves  of  motUed  g^reen,  and  flow- 
ers changing  from  pink  to  blue,  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  and  here  is  a  charming  little  rarity 
now  coming  on,  the  double  pilewort  (Ranun- 
culus ficaria) ;  it  has  the  usual  g^ld-lacquer- 
ed  petals,  with  a  centre  like  that  of  the 
double  anemone.  But  there  are  two  sorts 
of  double  anemones ;  those  like  the  double 
pilewort,  in  which  the  stamens  and  pistils 
are  converted  into  minute  peta]|i,  and  which 
belong  to  the  spring  garden — and  the  Kil- 
kenny anemones,  in  which  the  number  of 
true  petals  is  multiplied,  the  parts  of  fructi- 
fication remaining  the  same.  These  are  a 
great  help  to  make  the  winter  garden  gay. 
Un  a  mild  forenoon  the  bees  will  show  you 
how  glad  they  are  to  find  them  there.  The 
wood-laurel,  the  Pyrus  japonica,  and  wall- 
flowers, double  and  single,  brown  and  yellow, 
are  blossoming  in  abundance.  We  have  ac- 
complished something  actual,  mstead  of 
dreaming  about  imposubilities.  "  'Tis  done  !*' 
cries  Thomson ;  but  of  the  rest  of  his  ex- 
clamations not  a  word  can  be  agreed 


"  dread  Winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms, 
And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  the  conquered  year. 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful !    Horror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain.** 

Not  so : — nothing  more  easy  than  to  elicit  a 
smile  from  the  grimmest  of  the  seasons. 
Both  the  red-breast  and  the  thrush  seem  to 
enjoy  the  scene,  and  express  their  approval 
in  music.  The  water's  edge  terminates  our 
walk  in  this  direction.  Limited  or  artificial 
pieces  of  water  never  look  brighter  and  more 
cheerful  than  in  an  open  winter.  An  avenue 
of  stindard  Portugal  laurds — like  those  at 
Trentham,  though  on  a  modest  scale — con- 
duct us  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps.  A  glass 
door  admits  us  to  a  conservatory-passage 
filled  on  each  side  with  orange-trees,  myrtles, 
cinerarias,  Chinese  primroses,  and  so  on. 
Another  glass-door  is  opened,  and  we  are 
in  the  house  again. 

The  extreme  geographical  limit  at  which 
horticultural  practices  have  been  carried  on, 
b  probably  marked  by  Sir  Edward  Parry's 
ooitivation  of  mustard  and  cress,  ''sallets 
good  for  the  scorbute,"  while  exploring  that 
moat  fearful  of  eul-de-ioca,  the  North- West 
passage.  This  was  certainly  venturing  to  a 
highp  if  not  a  mat  latitude  in  gaideniiig, 
iM  deserrea  to  be  nmambered  as  one  of  a 


thousand  instances  of  the  benevolent  wisdom 
habitually  exerobed  by  our  great  sea  cap- 
tains. Parry's  ship  b  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
kitchen — as  well  as  winter — ^gardens. 

We  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  take  a 
bold  flight  thence,  and  alight  at  once  in  Ice- 
land. Here  we  have  a  country  possessing  no 
mere  modem  civilization,  and  we  may  sup- 
pose that  horticulture  has  done  its  utmost, 
till  Mr.  Paxton  erects  a  still  grander  miracle 
over  the  region  of  the  Geysers,  and  that  effi- 
cient boiler  shall  serve  to  erow  things  un- 
seen before.  At  present  olitory  viands  are 
the  choicest  of  luxuries.  Even  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer  the  inhabitants  are  exposed 
to  so  much  snow,  frost,  and  cold,  as  almost 
to  prevent  all  cultivation.  The  vegetarians 
would  have  a  difficulty  in  carrying  out  their 
dietary  here.  The  Icelanders,  at  least,  are 
not  ffiven  to  browsing;  they  are  neither  long- 
eared  pachyderms  nor  blatant  ruminants. 
Fish  is  their  staff  of  life.  The  main  popu- 
lation is  ichthyophagous ;  rye-bread  is  only 
brought  to  the  table  of  the  superior  class  of 
people.    Sir  William  Hooker  says : — 

*'  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
(though  more  rarely)  those  in  the  country,  have 
small  gardens  attached  to  them,  fenced  m  with 
high  turf  walls,  and  generally  kept  free  from 
weeds.  Cabbages,  especially  the  rutabaga,  tar- 
nips,  and  potatoes,  with  sometimes  a  few  carrots, 
are  attempted,  bpt  never  arrive  at  any  great  de- 
gree of  |)erfection.  Probably  Uie  best  garden, 
both  in  point  of  soil  and  situation,  in  the  town, 
was  that  of  Mr.  Savignac.  Here  we  had,  in  the 
month  of  August,  goml  turnips  about  the  size  of 
an  apple,  ana  potatoes  as  large  as  the  common 
Dutch.  Radishes  and  turnip-radishes  were  very 
good  in  July  and  August  In  other  gardens,  and 
especiallv  out  of  the  town,  vegetation  was  ex- 
tremely languid ;  and  even  in  tM  month  of  Au- 
gust, when  the  cabbages  ought  to  be  in  their  best 
state,  I  was  in  many  gardens  where  a  half-crown 
piece  would  have  covered  the  whole  of  the  plant, 
and  where  potatoes  and  turnips  came  to  nothing." 
'Pour  in  Iceland,  p.  S6. 

These  diffiulUes  would  seem  enough  to 
baffle  the  most  expert  Fairservice  that  Dreep- 
daily  ever  sent  out  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
to  show  the  force  of  imagination,  there  is 
extant  a  native  work  of  renown,  entitled, 
Georgia  of  Iceland  ! — "  a  fine  poem," — at- 
testdth  the  reporter!  As  to  Uie  realities. 
Sir  William's  account  is  confirmed  by  a 
traveler  of  1834 : — 

*<  Radishes  and  tumip-radisbes,  mustard  and 
cress,  seemed  to  thrive,  and  were  kx>king  pretty 
well  in  the  governor's  garden ;  but  he  bestowed 

mveh  cava  uid  labor  en  Us  tttde  piece  of  gronod 
and  often  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing  out 
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ne  ths  baltlij  Ugar  nf  tfme  or  Imt  ]dtnta  of 
tbo  moDDtiiii-Mb,  which  (aftar  I  romt  how  many 
jMra'  growth)  htd  atuiiwd  to  the  height  ot 
■boat  Tout  feel^  and  io  the  poMeatioa  of  which  he 
prided  himaeir  not «  little,  uxoring  me  that  thej 
were,  in  &el,  the  only  plants  that  deserved  the 
Dune  of  trees  within  man;  miles  sTonnd  Reikia- 
Tik.  The  nrdeos  I  am  speaking  of  had  appar- 
entlj  abtiaaaiie*  of  good  soil,  and  were  all  in  a 
•faeUered  silustion,  lacing  the  soDlfawest;  and 
jtt,  oiM  knows  Dot  why,  nnder  sach  favorable 
circa  matancM,  averjUiing  In  them  appeared  to  be 


flsniebing.    I  do  not  recollect  that  we  saw 
ibEage-head  at  all  In  any  part  of  our  fatnre 


jonniej ;  and  yet  when  we  were  at  Rikiavik,  the 
weather  in  August  was  coinpantiTelf  mild  (('sb- 
renbeit's  themometer  fluelnating  in  the  dayiime 
from  49'  to  63°),  and  nothing  approaching  to 
frost  oeenrred  daring  the  short  nights.  1/  tlun 
Oiert  be  iM  wtmie  ether  tmumuanre  adverte  to  the 


lueetM*  to  miMmanagenuTii.'' — Barroi^t   Viiii  Io 
fobn^p.  106. 

There  is  the  nil>— which  we  would  try  to 
Mttle  one  way  or  anotlier,  were  we  con- 
rerted  to  Wbiggery  and  honored  by  some 
oomfortable  commiMionBfaip  in  the  icy  re- 
gions. A  dinner  witboat  good  vegetables  is 
aa  imperfect  affiur ;  still  Uiey  do  iheir  beet 
to  fill  the  hiatus  :— 

"  The  Bovamor  at  at  the  end  of  tite  table,  and 
the  Daniui  Prince  on  bis  right  hand.  The  dinner 
WIS  Tcmark^Iy  well  terveo  ap,  and  there  was  a 
dtaphy  of  regetabtes,  poor  enough,  it  mast  be  ad- 
mitted, bat  snch  as  is  eeldom  met  with  at  a  din- 
ner-tsUe  In  Reikiavik,  and  thev  wfts  aU  the  pro- 
dsee  of  the  governor's  garden. — Ibid.,  p.  313. 

TTuTffore  there  were  no  side-dishes  com- 
poeed  of  the  native  vegetable  prodnctiona 
which  are  occasionally  prepared  for  food, 
■noh  as  angelica  and  aeurvy-grasB,  besides 
the  two  or  three  kinds  of  edible  Fuci.  A 
taste  <^  the  IJehen  IsUodtcus  should  have 
been  offered  to  the  illustrious  and  erudite 
stniDgers,  and  also  a  sample  of  the  Sol,  the 
fitcut  palmalM  of  Linnceus,  which  (accord- 
ing to  Booktr,  p.  S7)  i>  eaten,  "either  raw, 
with  fish  and  butter,  or  boiled  down  in  milk 
to  a  thick  eonsistancy,  as  is  more  common 
with  people  of  property,  vAo  ml*  wifA  it,  if 
Ueaitbe  afford^  a  littltfiour  ofryt.'  The 
dandelion,  too,  ia  among  the  native  pUnts  of 
the  isknd,  and  would  slop  a  gap,  either  as  a 
salad  or  a  spinaeh ;  we  ourselves  bare  oaten 
it  with  relish,  in  spite  of  the  rebellion  of  the 
cook  and  some  Oaseandric  prediction  of  her 
belters. 

Cootraat  this  aad  instance  of  gardening 
mider  diffioolties— Jiaat  being  the  grand  d»> 


aideratnm — the  "watered  gardens"  of  the 
East,  where  evervthing  ia  unmanageably 
luxuriant,  and  coolness  is  the  point  of  per* 
fection  for  one's  dream  of  blisa  : — 


a  spring  shnt  np,  a  fooclain  seated.  Thy  plants 
are  an  orchard  of  pomeeranates,  with  pleasant 
fmits;  rnmphire,  witli  sptkensrd.  Spikenard  and 
saffVon ;  calamus  and  cinnamon,  witli  all  trees  of 
frankincense ;  myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief 
spices.  A  fonnisin  of  gnrdens,  a  well  of  living 
waters,  and  streatiis  from  Lebanon." 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Kinglake,  the  most 
brilliant,  and,  nevertheless,  we  suspect,  about 
the  most  accurate  of  recent  tour-sketchers, 
that  these  ecenes  remain  unchanged  ainca 
the  day  of  the  Wise  King — 

"Tills  Holy  Dammeai,  this  Earthly  Parmim 
of  the  prophet,  so  fair  to  his  eyes  that  he  dared 
not  tniHt  nimrelf  to  tarry  in  lier  blirrfiil  shades 
— ebe  is  s  city  of  hidden  palaces,  of  copses,  and 
nirdens,  and  fnnnlsins,  and  bubbling  elreams. 
The  jnice  of  her  life  is  Iho  gushing  and  Ice-cold 
torrent  that  tnmbles  from  tbe  snowy  sides  of 
Anti-Lebanon.  Close  along  on  tho  river's  edge, 
throngh  seven  sweet  miles  of  rastling  boughs 
and  deepest  sliade,  the  city  spreads  out  lier  whole 
length :  as  a  mm  falls  flat,  face  forward  on  the 
brook,  that  he  may  drink  and  drink  sgain,  so 
DamascQs,  thirsting  for  ever,  lies  down  with  her 
lips   to  the   stream,  and   clings  to   Its   rushing 

■■  Wild  BS  the  nighest  woodland  of  a  deserted 
home  in  England,  hat  without  its  sweet  ssdneaa^ 
is  the  snmptuoDB  garden  nf  Dsmavcus.  Forest* 
trees,  tall  and  stately  enough,  if  you  could  see 
their  lofty  crests,  yet  lead  a  tussling  life  of  it 
below,  with  their  branches  struggling  aeainst 
strong  nnmbers  of  wild  bushes  and  wilful  uhrabs. 
The  shade  npon  the  earth  is  black  as  night 
High,  high  above  your  bead,  and  on  every  side 
jlII  down  Io  the  ground,  the  thicket  is  liemmed 
in  and  choked  up  by  the  interlacing  boughs  that 
droop  with  tbe  weight  of  roses,  and  load  the 
slow  air  wilb  their  damssk  breath.  Tbe  rose- 
trees  which  1  saw  were  all  of  the  kind  we  call 
danuuk ;  they  grow  to  an  immense  height  and 
siia.  There  are  no  other  flowers.  Here  aad 
there,  there  are  patches  of  groand  mad?  clear 
from  the  cover,  and  these  are  either  carelessly 
planted  with  some  common  and  useful  vegetable, 
or  else  are  left  free  to  the  wayward  ways  of  ita- 
ture,  and  bear  rank  weeks,  moist-looking  and 
coo)  to  your  eyes,  and  freshening  the  sense  with 
their  earthy  and  bitter  fragrance.  There  is  a 
laneopened  throngh  tbe  thicket, so  broad  in  soma 
pkcas  tfaat  you  can  pass  along  side  by  side — in 
some  so  narrow  (the  shrubs  are  for  ever  en- 
croaching) that  you  ought,  if  yoa  can,  to  go  on 
tbe  first  aud  hold  back  the  bough  of  the  rose-tree. 
And  throDgh  this  wilderness  there  tambles  a  loud 
mehlng  stream,  which  is  halted  at  laet  in_tjM_ 
lowest  comer  of  the  garden,  and  then  (oM 


in  ft  ToDnlBln  by  the  ud*  of  the  ninple  alcov*. 
'Hi*  it  all.  Never  for  an  iiwUnt  will  the  people 
of  DainRBcua  attempt  to  eeparato  iha  idea  of  bUBB 
from  these  wild  ^nlens  and  rushing  waten," — 
Eahen,  pp.  393-398. 

Our  panorama  might  be  enJtess — beatiog 
tbe  American  monsters  into  notbiDgness ; 
bat  we  must  buriy  on,  still  enstwEird,  and 
will  next  take  ft  peep  at  China.  We  quote 
from  the  very  interesting  little  volume  of  Mr. 
Fortune,  one  of  the  hoTticultural  missionaries 
already  alluded  to,  and,  without  doubt, 
tunong  the  most  intelligent  of  bis  class  : — 

"Tlie  gardens  of  the  mandarini  in  tbe  cliy  of 
Ning-po  arc  very  pretty  ;  they  contain  a  choice 
jeleclion  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrnbs  of 
China,  and  generally  a  considerable  nomber  of 
dwarf  trees.     Many  of  the  latter  are  really  curl- 


t  teem  hoary  with  age.  Not  only  aFe  ihey 
tiained  to  represent  old  trees  In  miniature,  hut 
some  are  mucje  to  resemble  the  &shionablc  pago- 
das of  the  country,  and  others  different  kinds  of 
animals,  amongst  which  the  deer  seems  to  be  the 
favorite.  Junipers  are  generally  chosen  for  the 
lalter  purpose,  as  they  can  be  more  readily  bent 
into  the  desired  form ;  the  eyes  snd  tongue  are 
added  afterwards — and  the  representstiou  altoge- 
ther is  really  good.  When  I  was  traveling  on 
the  hills  of  Hong-kong,  ■  few  days  after  my  first 
arrintl,  I  mn[  wiih  a  most  carious  dwarf  Lyeopo- 
dinm,  which  I  dug  and  carried  down  to  Messrs. 
Dent's  garden,  Haiyak  !  said  the  old  conipra- 
dore,  and  was  in  rapturea  of  delight.  All  the 
coolies  and  servants  gathered  round  the  basket  to 
admire  this  curious  liitle  plant.  1  Lad  not  seen 
them  evince  so  much  gntiRcation  sioee  I  showed 
them  the  Old  Man  Cactus  (C«rras  uniUi),  which 
I  took  out  frnm  Kngland,  and  presented  to  a 
Chinese  nuraerymnn  at  Canton.  On  lEklnr  them 
why  tiiey  primd  the  Lycopodiam  so  much,  they 
rapied,  in  Canton-English, — Oh,  he  loo  muchi- 


aad  luppose  he  be  one  hujidrtd  year  aula,  kg  only 
10  high, — holding  up  their  hands  an  inch  or  two 
higher  than  tlJO  plant.  This  little  plant  is  really 
very  pretty,  and  often  naturally  taiies  the  very 
form  of  ■  dwarf  tree  in  miniature,  which  is  doubl- 
less  the  reason  of  its  being  such  a  lavorile  with 
tbe  Chinese." — Wanderingt  in  China,  p.  94. 

The  great  point  of  attraction  to  a  lonv- 
t^led  gardener  visiting  London  would  be  the 
tiny  stages  of  dwarf  sncculents  in  miniature 
pots,  which  look  as  if  intended  to  be  added 
to  the  furniture  of  a  doll's  house.  It  ii  said, 
that  certain  wealthy  and  kind-hearted  persMis 
in  China  buy  up  the  koo-shoo,  or  dwarf  trees, 
tor  tbe  sake  of  liberating  them,  by  planting 
them  in  tbe  open  ground  ;  but  that  the  oa- 
tjooal  bwtfvolence  doea&ot  prenat  tbe  mak- 
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ing  of  bmnui  koo-sboo,  or  moaatroiu  dwarfs 
(of  whiob  tbe  small-footed  ladies  are  a  oom- 
mencing  sample),  to  be  ezbiluted  for  a  hor- 
ribly-earned profit. . 

'The  last  kind  of  garden  to  which  we  shall 
allude  is  alao  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Fortune : — 

"A  very  cmsideiable  portion  of  the  land. in  the 
vicinity  of  Shanghae  is  ocenpled  by  the  tomba 
of  the  dead.  In  all  directions  large  conical- 
shaped  mounds  meet  the  eye,  overgrown  with 
long  gross,  and,  in  some  instances  pTanied  with 
shrnbs  and  flowers.  The  dowers  are  simple  In 
their  kind.  No  expensive  camellias,  raoutans,  or 
other  of  the  finer  ornaments  of  the  gardens  are 
chosen  for  this  purpose.  At  Ningpo  wild  rose* 
soon  spread  themselves  over  the  grave,  and, 
when  their  flowers  e:tp«nd  in  spring,cover  it  with 
a  pure  sheet  of  white.  At  Sbsnghae  a  pretty 
bulbous  plant,  a  species  of  Iiifeorti,  covers  it  in 
autumn  with  masses  of  hrillisnt  parole.  When  I 
flrst  discovered  the  Anemone  japomca,  it  was  in 
full  Sower  smongst  the  graves  round  the  ramparta. 
It  blooms  in  November,  when  other  flowers  have 
gone  by,  and  is  most  appropriaie  m  tbe  resting* 
places  of  the  dead."— ifrtJ.,  p.  330. 

With  this  beantiful  custom  prevalent 
amongst  themselves,  and  with  the  rumor  (it 
it  has  ever  reached  Uiem)  of  the  abomina- 
tions practised  in  England,  tbe  Ghineae  may 
well  assail  us  with  contemptuous  and  insult- 
ing epithets.  If  the  horrid  means  of  dispos- 
ing of  the  dead,  which  have  been  detected 
among  tbe  "  outside  red-haired  Barbarians" 
in  Loudon  and  elsewhere,  had  been  found  in 
New  Zealand  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  and  «m  had  been  mnocatl  of 
them,  we  should  reproach  tbem  with  tbe 
foul  iniquity  as  a  worse  stain  on  tbe  native 
character  than  even  cannibalism  itself.  There 
yet  remains  plenty  of  uncultivated  space  in 
Orent  Britain  for  gardens  for  the  dead. 
What  are  Uiree-fourtbs  of  the  sepulchral 
decorations  that  are  seen,  but  faint  shadows 
of  paganism  ?  The  nm  is  sheer  nonsense 
among  a  people  who  do  not  burn  their 
dead  and  have  no  aahet  to  preserve.  The 
genius  of  the  broken  column  and  the  exUn- 
guished  torch  is  no  emblem  of  hope.  Sarco- 
phagi, in  all  their  mrieties,  are  inconsistent 
with  the  restitution  of  earth  to  earth.  There 
is  A  beantiful  legend — if  in  these  days  we 
may  be  pardonea  for  calling  anything  in  this 
line  a  mere  Itgend — that  on  tbe  death  of  tbe 
Virgin,  the  apoetlea  went  after  a  time  to 
remove  the  body,  and,  on  opemng  tbe  tomb 
where  it  had  been  laid,  found  tuit  it  was 
gone ;  but  in  its  place  appeared  in  full 
growth  a  thick  duster  of  bright  and  varied 
fiowen.    Oa  thia.  hint  be  it  oura  to  apeak.. 
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Let  118  fv Move  the  remains  of  our  friends  from 
the  possibility  of  beinff  a  noisance  and  a  pol- 
lution. Let  no  Tault,  nor  catacomb,  nor 
nicbe,  be  permitted  to  pour  fortb  tbrough  its 
cbinks  what  must  sbocK  tbe  sensitiveness  of 
the  most  ardent  affection.  Let  us  lay  what 
is  left  reverently  in  the  earth — and  above  the 
spot  let  us  spread  a  carpet  of  living  bloom. 

"  With  fkirat  flowers, 
Whilst  Slimmer  ]sst%  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
rU  sweeten  thy  sed  grave :  thoa  shalt  not  lack 
Tbe  flower  thatfa  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  asor^d  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins ;  no,  nor 
The  leaf  of  flfflantioe,  whom  not  to  slander, 
OnUweeten'd  not  thy  breath." 

Give  u$,  we  say,  whenever  the  appointed 
hour  arrives,  no  other  monument  than  a  par- 
terre six  feet  by  two ;  not  hung  about  with 
trumpery  dyed  wreaths  of  etemeileM  and  fra- 


file  amaranths,  but  planted  with  humble* 
omely,  low-growing  favorites — the  aconite 
and  the  snow-drop,  to  mark  a  resurrection 
from  the  death  of  winter — the  violet  and  the 
lily  of  the  valley,  to  join  cheerfully  in  the 
sweetness  of  spring — the  rose  to  sympathize 
with  the  beauty  of  summer — and  the  Japan 
anemone  and  the  chrysanthemum,  to  carry  a 
smile  into  the  failing  lisht  of  autumn.  So 
best  may  the  corruptible  body  be  rendered 
up  to  Nature. 

The  example  has  been  set  here  and  there 
— and  with  beautiful  success.  The  precincts 
of  the  house  of  prayer  being  affectionately 
adorned  and  decorously  respected,  the  house 
itself  has  been  further  removed  from  profa- 
nation— has  been  guarded  by  the  smiling 
sadness  and  decent  quiet  of  the  little  region 
around  it.  Let  us  be  thankful — and  hope  that 
the  good  course  is  to  be  largely  pursued. 


■««< 
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Thbrb  is  a  class  of  men  in  England  who 
may  be  described  as  of  the  tribe  of  Whit- 
tington ;  men  typified  by  the  Whittingtonian 
fn^thuB.  Their  ambition  is  civic,  and  their 
virtues  domestic.  They  are  industrious  and 
clear-headed.  The  apex  of  their  aspirations 
is  to  become  Mayors,  Knights,  Commis- 
sioners, or  Members  of  Parliament.  Tiiey 
found  respectable  familes ;  die  the  idols  of 
their  native  towns ;  and  are  usually  com- 
memorated, we  regret  to  say,  in  dull  epitaphs 
and  ugly  statuary.  In  the  last  century  this 
class  was  usually  Conservative  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  provincial  members  of  it  rose  in 
the  world  hj  a  sturdy  deference  to  county 
families.  But  since  Reform  became  the 
object  of  the  English — ^the  one  work  of  the 
working  English  public — Whittington's  men 
have  been  the  most  active  of  reformers. 
They  have  been  in  wholesome  antagonism  to 
antiquity  for  the  last  half-century  ;  have,  in 
a  spirit  of  true,  brare,  solid  industry,  steadily 
helped  to  correct  abuses  and  extinguish 
wrongs.  But  withal  no  class  has  opposed  so 
fonnraably  your  riolent  physical-force  agita- 


tors. Accordingly,  no  class  has  really  such 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Conservative 
party  as  this  decorous  band  of  opponents. 

A  volume  lying  on  our  table  modestly, 
dutifullvy  tranquilly,  records  the  life-histoiy 
of  an  admirable  specimen  of  such  men.  It  is 
entitled  the  "  Life  of  Edward  Baines,  late 
M.P.  for  the  Borough  of  Leeds ;  by  his  son 
Edward  Baines;"  and  illustrates  in  an  in- 
structive manner  the  history  of  the  .half-cen- 
tury of  time  which  expired  a  few  months 
ago. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  last  century,  the 
moors  of  that  part  of  Yorkshire  which  con- 
tains the  village  of  Marton-le-More,  Rain- 
ton,  TopcliflFe,  and  Dishforth,  were  being 
steadily  enclosed  and  cultivated  by  sturdy 
yeomen — among  whom  certain  tall,  florid- 
looking,  healthy  men,  of  the  race  of  Bainbs, 
were  the  most  notable.  They  held  and  cul- 
tivated their  farms  under  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire ;  father  and  son  giving  life  after  life  to 
the  soil  with  unceasing  industry,  and  quietly 
lyinff  down  inside  of  it  when  their  work  was 
achieved. 
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Mr.  Richard  Baines,  a  younger  son  of  the 
family,  an  exciseman,  while  quartered  at 
Preston  in  that  capacity,  married  a  Miss 
Chew,  daughter  of  a  merchant  there ;  and, 
resigning  his  office,  commenced  business  as  a 
grocer.  It  seemed,  however,  that  grocers 
(particularly  Whiff  grocers — their  wares  be- 
ing of  course  highly  deleterious  to  health  in 
those  days !)  could  not  traffic  in  the  corpo- 
rate town  of  Preston  without  having  served 
seven  years'  apprenticeship.  Parchments  of 
dignified  antiquity  made  that  impossible ; 
honest  Mr.  Richard  Baines  (known  to  be  a 
Liberal — the  daring  man  !)  was  legally  per- 
secuted and  prosecuted  out  of  the  town  ;  and 
pitched  his  tent  at  Walton-le-Dale,  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  about  a 
mile  off.  Here  the  Edward  Baines  now 
commemorated  was  born,  on  the  5th  Febru- 
ary, 1774.  Richard,  his  father,  entered  on 
the  business  of  a  cotton-spinner  and  manu- 
facturer, and  subsequently  became  a  co^l- 
merchant.  He  was  an  enterprising  man,  one 
sees  very  clearly — ^bringing  up  his  son  as  a 
temperate  Reformer — and  opposed  to  all 
feudal  cliques,  persuaded  that  no  difference 
whatever  existed  between  Whig  groceries 
and  Tory  groceries,  in  point  of  intrinsic  qual- 
ity ;  in  which  belief  lies  an  immense  deal  of 
important  political  truth,  simple  as  it  sounds. 

Edward,  a  knowing,  active  boy,  went  to 
school  at  Hawkshead.  There  was  a  pupil,  his 
senior  by  several  years — Will  Wordsworth, 
we  dare  say,  he  was  called — now  mentioned 
by  mankind  at  large  in  a  more  reverent  man- 
ner. Edward  went  from  Hawkshead  to  the 
grammar-school  at  Preston.  Here  an  im- 
patience of  ill-administered  authority,  the 
love  of  enterprise,  and  aspirations  for  extend- 
ed education  which  characterised  the  future 
man,  were,  in  the  boy,  faithfully,  but  ludi- 
crously predicated.  His  master  was  pomp- 
ous and  ignorant,  and  smote  his  pupils  liber- 
ally with  cane  and  tongue.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  lads  learnt  as  much  from  the 
spirit  of  their  master  as  from  his  precepts,  and 
that  one  of  those  juvenile  rebellions,  better 
known  of  old  than  at  present  as  a  "  barring- 
out,"  was  attempted.  The  doors  of  the 
school,  the  biographer  narrates,  were  fasten- 
ed with  huge  nails,  and  one  of  the  younger 
lads  was  let  out  to  obtain  supplies  of  food  for 
the  garrison.  The  rebellion  having  lasted  two 
or  three  days,  the  mayor,  town-clerk,  and 
officers,  were  sent  for  to  intimidate  the  offend- 
ers. Young  Baines,  on  the  part  of  the  be- 
sieged, answered  the  magisterial  summons  to 
surrender,  by  declaring  that  they  would 
never  give  in,  unless  assured  of  full  pardon 


and  a  certain  length  of  holidays.  With  much 
good  sense,  the  mayor  gave  them  till  the 
evening  to  consider  ;  and  on  his  second  visit 
the  doors  were  found  open,  the  garrison 
having  fled  to  the  woods  of  Penwortham. 
They  regained  their  respective  homes  under 
the  cover  of  night,  and  some  humane  inter- 
position averted  the  punishment  they  had 
deserved. 

At  this  period  of  Baines's  life  the  spirit  of 
frolic  and  adventure  was  very  strong  in  him 
and  his  companions.  Stories  are  told  of  the 
mayor's  halberds  being  abstracted  by  this  mis- 
chievous set,  and  thrown  into  "the  folly," 
of  waterworks'  reservoir ;  and  one  fair  night 
the  youth  passed  in  prison,  for  frightening  a 
lady  by  firing  a  pistol  over  her  head.  It  is 
some  appology  for  him  that  at  that  time  the 
tradesmen  of  rreston  were  much  addicted  to 
idleness  and  practical  jokes.  When  these 
boyish  pranks  were  laid  aside,  he  and  his 
companions,  having  been  put  to  business, 
began  to  employ  their  leisure  in  reading, 
speculating,  and  spouting,  five  of  them  con- 
ceived the  project  of  emigration.  They  had 
read  that  in  tne  United  States  there  was 
great  encoun^ement  for  every  kind  of  talent, 
and  especu|Uy'a  want  of  good  schools ;  and 
having  a  comfortable  conceit  of  their  own 
qualincations,  they  planned  the  establishment 
of  a  superior  academy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Here,  as  in  everything  else, 
young  Baines  seems  to  have  been  a  leader, 
having  great  influence  over  his  associates. 
Accordingly  it  w^  understood  that  he  should 
be  at  the  nead  of  the  establishment :  one  of 
the  number  was  to  be  professor  of  botany, 
another  of  music,  and  so  on.  The  scheme 
had  been  elaborated  for  a  considerable  time ; 
maps  consulted,  and  pocket-money  saved ; 
but  the  amount  of  their  practical  wisdom 
may  be  judged  from  the  resources  with  which 
the  expedition  was  undertaken.  One  of  them 
had  saved  sixteen  shillings,  another  fifteen, 
and  the  other  three,  smaller  sums.  Tliey 
actually  left  Preston  one  Sunday  morning  on 
foot  for  Liverpool,  whence  they  hoped  to  get 
easily  conveyed  to  America.  In  this,  as  may 
be  supposed,  they  were  disappointed ;  yet  it 
was  not  till  they  had  exhausted  their  small 
store  that  they  ventured  to  face  their  parents 
and  acknowledge  their  folly.  Penniless  they 
returned  from  Liverpool  to  Preston,  on  the 
Friday  after  their  departure,  and  on  the 
road  they  relieved  their  hunger  by  making  a 
good  meal  of  beans  in  a  bean-field  near 
Kufford.  Thev  quietly  crept  into  their  several 
houses,  considerably  humbler  and  wiser  than 
when  they  had  left.  Their  scheme,  however, 
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was  not  more  visionary  than  the  Pantisocra- 
tical  project  of  Coleridge,  Southey,  and  their 
frienas,  a  few  years  later. 

When  sixteen  years  of  age,  Edward  Baines 
was  apprenticed  to  a  printex  in  Preslon.  lie 
had  by  this  time  become  a  shrewed  specula- 
tive youth,  with  a  turn  for  study.  He,  and 
some  of  his  intimates,  got  up  a  debating 
society :  the  French  Revolution  was  now 
going  its  fiery  course,  and  the  magistrates 
threatened  to  prosecute  them.  In  every 
town,  in  those  sad  times,  there  was  a  fight 
between  the  Bovs  and  the  Bigwigs.  Abject 
terror  prevailed  everywhere.  And  fancy 
what  the  terror  of  the  Bigwigs,  in  a  little 
provincial  town,  must  have  been !  For,  if 
Burke,  the  resplendent,  was  the  swan  who 
sang  the  death- chant  of  old  institutions,  there 
were  hundreds  of  geese  everywhere,  who 
only  cackled  lamentably.  We  suppose  most 
families  retain  a  singular  remembrance  of 
the  conduct  of  their  grandfathers  in  those 
days ;  possibly,  an  old  gentleman  in  a  pow- 
dered wig — groaning  over  the  "  Courier,  and 
Eronouncing  the  end  of  all  things  to  be  at 
and. 

Edward  Baines  soon  afterwards  was  en- 
gaged on  the  "  Leeds  Mercury'*  to  finish  his 
apprenticeship.  Off  set  the  young  yeoman 
on  foot,  with  a  knapsack  and  stick,  manfull  v 
across  the  hills,  with  his  worldly  wealth 
in  his  pocket,  and  from  all  we  hear,  nowise 
encumoering  his  march.  His  fresh  good- 
looking  face  was  dusty  and  wayworn  as  he 
marched  into  Leeds,  and  reached  the  office 
of  the  journal.  He  worked  away  steadily  at 
his  business,  like  a  temperate,  active,  clear- 
headed youth.  What  heat  there  was  in  him, 
was  not  of  the  flaming  sort ;  but  mild,  com- 
fortable, and  cherishing — not  fiery  and  ra- 
diant. His  talent  was  practical  and  demon- 
strative. Sagacious,  active,  he  was  a  Reformer 
from  good  sense.  Some  men  reform  the  senti- 
ments of  mankind  as  poets ;  some  wildly  as 
indignant  satirists;  some  in  a  high -spirited 
way  as  high-minded  eentlemen  ;  some  quietly 
and  without  pretension  as  men  of  business. 
Mr.  Baines  belonged  to  thejast  class.  In  an 
age  of  common  sense,  such  men  are  highly 
valuable. 

We  find  him  getting  on  very  well,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Leeds,  and  doins;  useful 
work.  He  was  cheerful  and  sociable  withal 
and  a  friendly  man.  Who  will  be  surprised 
therefore,  to  find  that,  having  set  up  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  he  visited  frequently  in  the 
famifies  of  the  thoughtful,  liberal  Dissenters 
of  the  town — grave,  yet  cheerful  old  gentle- 
men, who  were  hospital  to  quiet  and  pro- 
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mising  youths  ?  Young  Mr.  Baines  was  a 
frequent  visitor  at  the  house  of  old  Mr. 
Matthew  Talbot,  an  Independent  Dissenter. 
The  picture  of  that  old  gentleman  is  pleasant 
to  contemplate  ;  it  is  the  portrait  of  a  Puritan 
softened  by  love  of  literature.  He  daily 
studied  the  Bible ;  he  had  translated  it  from 
the  original  tongue  himself ;  he  had  versified 
it,  with  strange  quaint  devices  of  his  own  by 
way  of  illustration.  He  had  "  Paradise  Lost 
by  heart.  He  loved  the  '*  Pilgrim's  Progress." 
He  would  walk  many  miles  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
The  traits  of  this  old  man  indicate  a  calm 
simplicity :  his  figure  stands  out  in  the  scenes 
of  the  noisy  revolutionary  times,  like  that  of 
venerable  A  nchises  amidst  the  distractions  of 
Troy.  And  Mr.  Talbot  had  a  daughter, 
Charlotte.  She  was  pious,  and  grave,  also, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Independents; — ^yet 
feminine  and  gentle.  Young  Mr.  Baines  loved 
her,  and  was  accepted.  Mr.  Talbot,  alarmed 
at  Mr.  Baines's  "  Liberalism"  broke  off  the 
match.  But  they  married  notwithstanding 
in  1798  ;  and  the  father  soon  relented,  and 
took  his  son-in-law  into  favor.  This  was  a 
happv  union,  in  every  respect.  To  the  hus- 
band s  bold  good  sense,  the  wife's  influence 
added  the  old  English  grave  piety  ;  which  is 
traceable  through  her  life.  To  this  dowery 
of  their  mother,  the  children  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge their  obligations. 

In  1801,  Edward  Baines  became  the  pro* 
prietor  of  the  "Leeds  Mercury,"  the  pur- 
chase money  having  been  subscribed  for,  and 
lent  to  him  by  several  gentlemen,  all  of  whom 
he  repaid  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  He 
was  now  a  pubic  man.  Hb  career  from  this 
time  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  hbtory  of  the 
country  ;  but  more  especially  that  of  the 
Reform  movement  in  the  northern  provinces. 

Looking  back  to  that  time,  we  find  war 
raging  all  over  Europe ;  French  prisoners 
drearily  pining  in  our  gaols;  poor  seedy 
French  gentlemen  of  splendid  descent  wan- 
dering about  the  fields  near  the  towns  where 
fortune  detained  them,  and  gathering,  with 
French  ingenuity,  herbs — never  yet  known 
to  be  edible — for  dinner.  Napoleon  was  in 
his  golden  prime.  Fox  and  Pitt  were  the 
leaders  of  the  two  great  parties  of  English- 
men. Radicals  were  desperately  situated 
in  those  days;  spies  were  crawling  about 
everywhere ;  Toryism  was  triumphant,  with 
"  England  for  ever,"  and  *'  the  Army  and 
Navy"  (types  of  deplorable  but  hardly  avoid- 
able carnage)  with  "  three  times  three  ;*' 
the  one  answer  to  all  demands  for  change 
being — "  look  at  France  1"  The  fashion  was 
to  preach  a  temperate  obedience  to  all  sorts 
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of  petty  tyranny  and  a  patient  tolerance  of 
the  vilest  abases,  and  to  use  Franco  as  the 
"frightful  example."  Then,  almost  all  the 
counties  in  England  were  under  aristocratic 
domination ;  to  go  to  a  county  meeting  with 
Liberalism  in  your  mouth,  was  to  be  an  mcen- 
diary — to  be  low — to  be  contemptible.  To 
the  people,  at  that  time,  the  idea  of  any 
representation  but  an  aristocratic  one,  seemed 
absurd.  In  1807,  when  the  Canning  and 
Castlereagh  administration  dissolved  Parlia- 
ment, there  was  a  contest  in  Yorkshire  whe- 
ther Lord  Milton  or  Mr.  Lascelles — two 
promising  young  gentlemen — should  repre- 
sent the  county,  which  cost  each  of  their 
respective  parents  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  the  most  expensive  parliamentarv 
fight,  we  hope,  on  record.  Mr.  Baines  s 
energy  was  employed  on  this  important 
occasion  in  supporting  the  Whig  candidate. 
All  the  fury  ended  in  young  Lord  Milton's 
being  elected ;  and  Mr.  Baines  was  threat- 
ened witlx  personal  chastisement  by  one 
gentleman  of  opposite  opinions.  With  John- 
sonian firmness,  and  Jacksonian  "  pluck,"  he 
appears  to  have  invited  the  gentleman  to 
"  cotne  on  ;"  but  without  any  hostile  result. 
These  incidents  will  show  the  immense  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  at  that  time.  The 
questions  at  issue  were,  however,  confined  to 
the  two  political  parties ;  by  whom  the  mere 
public  were  but  little  considered — the  right 
of  these  two  parties  to  divide  England  be- 
tween them,  being  apparently  indubitable. 
Mr.  Baines,  though  honestly  supporting  the 
party  called  Whig,  was,  by  his  career,  vir- 
tually advancing  that  cause  which  is  the 
heart  of  reform — the  right  of  the  men  who 
can  do  something,  to  have  a  chance  of  doing 
it.  All  the  uproar  about  the  French  Revo- 
lution has  not  had  any  success  in  putting 
down  that. 

The  great  topic  of  those  times  was,  of 
course,  the  war.  Baines,  like  the  Whig  party 
generally,  was  in  favor  of  peace,  if  possible  ; 
while  Government  was  lavishing  gold  on  ar- 
maments, and  sending  out  commanders  whose 
movements  itself  managed  to  cripple.  The 
Yorkshire  clothiers — ^indeed,  nearly  all  the 
men  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  petition- 
ed for  peace,  in  which  the  *'  Mercury"  sup- 
ported them.  Time  and  events  strengthened 
their  case.  As  the  war  lasted,  the  distress  in 
the  country  grew  worse.  In  1 8 1 2,  soon  after 
the  assassmation  of  Mr.  Percival,  there  were 
riots  in  Yorkshire  and  in  Nottinghamshire, 
caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
Fourteen  rioters  were  hanged  by  a  paternal 
government  at  York,  in  January,  1813.     A 
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bill  was  passed,  enabling  the  magistrates  to 
search  for  arms,  and  disperse  tumultuous  as- 
semblages. Debt  and  distress  accumulated. 
Mr.  Baines  did  whatever  it  was  in  the  power  of 
a  journalist  to  do,  by  decently  representing 
the  wrongs  of  these  ihatters  through  his  col- 
umns ;  and  by  putting  up  with  the  abuse, 
misrepresentation  and  angry  hubbub  which 
greeted  him  from  his  opponents,  like  a  phi- 
losopher. When  the  late  Lord  Sid  mouth 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  "  placing  restric- 
tions on  the  preaching  of  Dissenting  minis- 
ters," our  sensible  and  active  friend  took  the 
field  at  once.  What  I  prevent  people  from 
teaching  these  who  believe  in  them?  This 
was  a  sort  of  blasphemy  against  common 
sense  at  which  he  might  well  be  indignant. 
The  bill  took  itself  in  again.  On  the  other 
side,  even-handed,  Mr.  Baines  duly  snubbed 
those  Dissenters  who  refused  Roman  Catho- 
lics the  same  freedom  for  themselves.  In  all 
these  things,  he  acted  like  a  keen,  honest 
man;  and,  plainly,  it  was  because  the  truth 
lay  behind  all  he  did  that  he  gained  general  re- 
spect, a  ffood  hearing,  and  an  ultimate  triumph. 

Napoleon,  having  broken  from  Elba  in  the 
astonishing  manner  known  to  mankind,  was 
finally  flung  into  St.  Helena,  once  for  all ;  and 
the  great  wars  ended  in  not  only  checking  him, 
but  m  putting  down  the  French  Revolution, 
and  (as  the  Tories  fancied)  the  European 
movement  party  generally.  England  was 
left  with  illuminated  cities  and  financial  dis- 
tress. Tlie  landed  interest  got  a  Corn  Law 
put  on,  amidst  general  rioting.  Mr.  Baines 
was  its  opponent  from  the  first,  and  lived  to 
see  it  repealed. 

About  this  time  Edward  Baines  found 
another  way  of  exercising  his  personal  influ- 
ence ;  he  took  to  the  platform.  He  attended 
all  the  great  Leeds  meetings  against  the  In- 
come Tax ;  all  those  in  favor  of  religious 
liberty :  always  the  same  clear,  energetic 
specimen  of  the  middle  class.  Reform  and 
Economy  were  Mr.  Baine's  objects.  We  do 
not  find  him  rising  into  any  high  flights  of  in- 
spired indignation  at  abuses;  what  he  hated 
in  them  was  their  absurdity.  His  career  was 
a  perpetual  admonition  to  Governments  to 
be  reasonable.  "  Sense,  gentlemen ;  for 
mercy's  sake  a  little  sense!"  In  1817  he 
was  working  away  at  the  Parliamentary  Re- 
form movement.  They  called  the  old  system 
a  representation ;  when  little  two-penny  vil- 
lages— where  the  very  highway  was  over- 
grown with  grass  and  weeds — returned  mem- 
bers, while  large  towns,  containing  the  very 
bones  and  blood  of  the  country,  had  no 
members  at  all.     Mr.  Baines  held  forth  that 
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year,  once  during  a  snow- storm ;  and  it 
seems  the  innocent  solid  man  was  openly  stig- 
matised as  a  traitor.  We  find  this  about  the 
only  time  that  he  was  stung  into  expressions 
of  indignation ;  it  simmered,  however,  rather 
than  boiled  over,  in  two  or  three  far  from  vio- 
lent '*  leaders"  m  the  '*  Leeds  Mercury.'* 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  things  were  look- 
ing very  bad  in  the  country  then.  Mr.  Henry 
liunt,  an  orator  of  the  inflammable  kind,  was 
blazing  like  a  furnace,  first  in  one  place  and 
then  in  another.  Toryism,  of  course,  attri- 
buted everything  that  was  wrong  to  the  cry 
for  Reform.  Accordingly,  information  was 
sent  to  Ministers,  in  a  notorious  "  green  bag," 
of  conspiracies  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom :  secret  committees  of  both  Houses  were 
held,  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  sus- 
pended. The  Spy  System  was  in  full  force. 
Obscure  scoundreU,  in  the  employ  of  Govern- 
ment, instigated  poor  people  to  mischief.  Mr. 
Baines,  through  the  *'  Murcury,"  was  one  of 
those  who  most  completely  exposed  this  in- 
famous organisation,  and  courageously  de- 
nounced its  tools  by  name. 

For  the  next  year  or  two  he  went  on  chiefly 
occupied  ifith  civic  matters,  aiding  public 
baths,  literary  societies,  and  savings  banks. 
The  year  L819  brought  distress  with  it  again  ; 
distress  brought  Henry  Hunt,  and  Petre,  a 
tailor,  who  had  exchanged  the  shop-board 
for  the  "stump."  There  were,  moreover, 
loud  cries  for  radical  reform.  Mr.  Baines 
helped  to  keep  some  moderation  in  the  mat- 
ter. This  year  produced  the  well-known 
Peterloo  Massacre,  of  infamous  memory. 
Seventy  or  eighty  thousand  persons  were  as- 
sembled in  St.  Peter's  Fields,  Manchester,  to 
petition  for  Parliamentany  Reform.  Hunt 
was  addressing  them,  when  the  magistratea 
ordered  the  yeomanry  to  take  them  into  cus- 
tody. Into  all  that  helpless  crowd  of  work- 
ing men,  assembled  there  with  their  wives 
and  families  to  utter  honest  complaints,  broke 
an  armed  inflamed  amateur  soldiery,  sabre  in 
hand,  slaying  wherever  slaying  was  easiest. 
Several  of  the  multitude  were  killed — hun- 
dreds were  gashed  and  gored,  and  the  crowd 
was  scattered.  So  far  from  the  acred  bump- 
kins who  dictated  this  murder  getting  any 
punishment,  they  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Prince  Regent.  The  ^reat  Whig  gentry  of 
Yorkshire  met  to  petition  for  an  inquiry — 
and  for  assisting  m  that  object,  Earl  Fitz- 
william  was  dismissed  from  the  Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy of  the  West  Riding. 

George  the  Fourth  ascended  the  throne 
in  1820,  and  diverted  attention  from  the 
odiam  of  the  laws  against  liberty  known  as 


the  Six  Acta,  by  divertii^  it  to  his  royal 
person,  by  his  celebrated  Sill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  against-  Queen  Caroline*  Here> 
again,  Mr.  Baines  st^dily  supported  the 
reasonable  and  the  right.  He  aided  in  hia 
quarter  of  the  world  to  get  the  "  Bill"  washed 
out  of  the  Augean  Parliament  In  1822  he 
assisted  at  one  of  the  great  Yorkshire  Parlia* 
mentary  Reform  Meetings  which  helped'  to 
produce  the  subsequent  success  of  the  Re- 
form Bill;  he  also  exerted  himself  in  the 
Education  movement.  Nor  did  he  whollj 
neglect — like  two  many  public  men — his  own 
afifairs ;  for  he  privately  cultivated  land  with 
the  energy  which  he  brought  to  all  his  un- 
dertakings ;  snatching  several  patches  of  the 
wet,  unpromising  cTiat  Moss  from  useless 
boggism,  and  converting  it  into  productive 
soil.  During  1824-1826,  occurrea  the  great 
commercial  panic  which  ruined  so  many 
houses — amonff  others  the  Constables  and 
Ballantynes  of  Edinburgh,  whose  fall  in- 
volved Sir  Walter  Scott  m  bankruptcy. 

The  distress  of  that  time  hastened  the 
Reform  Movement.  "  Classic  Canning"  died 
in  1827,  and  the  Wellington  and  Peel  Gov- 
ernment, which  succeeded,  was  opposed  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  progress  gener- 
ally. But  through  the  exertions  of  Lord 
Jonn  Russell,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts 
were  first  repealed,  and  soon  afterwards 
Government  had  to  give  way  on  the  Catholic 
question  also. 

The  death  of  George  the  Fourth  and  the 
accession  of  William  the  Fourth  caused  a 
general  election  in  1830.  At  this  crisis,  the 
*'  Leeds  Mercury"  suggested  the  election  of 
Henry  Brougham  for  the  Riding;  a  measure 
which,  more  than  any  other,  showed  how 
Reform  was  advancing  towards  victory ;  for, 
one  of  the  most  decided  features  of  the  an- 
cicn  regime  was  the  superstition  of  "county- 
familyship.  The  county  families  were  op- 
posed to  the  introduction  of  a  stranger ;  the 
right  of  representation  being  their  private  pro- 
perty, of  course  !  Against  this.  Brougham's 
return  was  the  most  emphatic  protest ;  for 
Brougham  was  then  the  uncompromising 
man  of  the  people. 

Between  this  election  and  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  occured  the  French  Revolution 
of  1830,  when  Charles  the  Tenth  was  blown 
from  his  throne  in  an  ignominious  manner  by 
a  popular  explosion.  Parliament  met ;  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  resigned;  Earl  Qrey 
was  sent  for  by  the  King,  and  Brougham 
took  his  seat  in  his  Cabinet  as  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, with  the  titles  of  Brougham  and  Vaux. 
This  administration  now  went  to  work  to 
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conttract  the  plan  of  Reform  which  was 
brought  before  the  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Rassell  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1831.  The 
couDtry  at  once  went  into  a  Reform  furor. 
The  second  reading  was  only  carried  bj  a 
majority  of  one ;  and  a  hostile  amendment 
was  successful  in  committee  bj  a  majority  of 
eight.  There  was  a  dissolution,  and  the  new 
Parliament  showed  a  majority  in  favor  of  the 
second  readin?  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-one.  The 
Bill  passed  through  the  House  under  the 
management  of  Lord  Althorp.  But  the 
troubles  of  the  Reform  party  began  all  over 
again  in  the  Lords.  While  the  tide  of  feel- 
ing was  roaring  round  this  obstacle,  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  and  convened  again  in 
January,  1632.  There  was  now  a  loud  cry 
to  "  swamp  the  House  of  Lords,"  as  the 
process  of  creating  a  new  batch  of  peers  was 
called.  The  Kinff  objected  to  this.  Minis- 
ters resigned y  and  the  Duke  of  Wellir^ton 
could  not  form  an  administration,  ^ese 
factious  delays  caused  immense  excitement 
through  the  country.  At  last,  the  King  re- 
called Earl  Grey — the  opponents  of  the  Bill 
in  the  Lords  yielded — and  the  measure  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent  on  the  7th  of  June. 
Through  all  the  struggle,  Mr.  Baines  was 
hard  at  work  in  the  Reform  cause  in  his  own 
section  of  the  country.  As  it  was  certainly 
for,  so  it  was  mainly  by  such  men  as  Edward 
Baines  that  the  great  change  was  made. 

The  Reform  %ill  enabled  Leeds  among 
other  places  to  send  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  the  town  did  itself  the  honor  of 
choosing  for  one  of  them  Mr.  Macaulay,  then 
the  flower  of  all  the  *'  rising  men." 

That  a  reformer,  and  one  of  brilliant  quali- 
ties, should  have  been  returned  for  the  great 
manufacturing  town  of  his  own  district,  and 
the  scene  of  his  own  labors,  was,  it  would 
seem,  considered  by  Mr.  Baines  as  the  sum- 
mit of  his  aims.  His  greatest  political  work 
was  done.  But  he  could  not  be  idle,  and  he 
turned  to  literature — literature  illustrative  of 
his  own  sphere  of  action — and  he  eagerly  set 
about  a  "  History  of  the  County  of  Lancas- 
ter." But  in  a  short  time  he  found  that  his 
political  race  was  by  no  means  run.  It  had 
yet  to  be  crowned  with  its  fitting  reward. 
Mr.  Macaulay  got  a  splendid  Indian  appoint- 
ment, and  there  was  a  vacancy  for  a  Leeds 
member.  ]totantly  the  Liberal  electors 
thought  of  Mr  Barnes;  The  way  in  which 
he  reoeived  the  proposal  was  characteristic. 
The  modest,  sensible  middle-class  man,  could 
,  e  be  fit  for  snch  an  honor  ? — to  go  as  a  mem- 
ber to  a  House  which  had,  for  so  many  years. 
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been  filled  with  imperial  Wentworths  and 
sublime  Lnscelles  I  Certainly,  most  English- 
men kneel  as  tranquilly  as  a  eamel  to  take 
I  up  anybody  who  desires  to  mount  him  ;  but 
Mr.  Baines,  after  a  show  of  some  smcerebnt 
coy  reluctance,  consented,  was  returned,  and 
took  his  seat  in  February,  1 834. 

His  Parliamentary  career  was  a  very  quiet, 
hard-working  one.  He  generally  supported 
the  Whig  Government,  but  kept  himself  in- 
dependent. He  was  constantly  attending 
committees;  appears  regularly  to 'have  got 
up  the  immense  public- document- stufif  of  the 
day  with  a  digestive  faculty  commonly  attri- 
buted to  an  ostrich ;  and  listened  patiently  to 
the  most  long-winded  constituents.  In  every- 
thing we  find  him  homely  and  unafllectea ; 
he  goes  to  dine  at  Lord  Brougham's,  and 
meets  five  peers — writes  home  '*  there  is  no 
affectation  of  rank  or  dignity.  The  most 
perfect  freedom,  I  may  say  equality,  pre- 
vails." How  modestly  the  brave  old  worker 
of  sixty  seems  to  rank  himself:  how  timidly, 
to  acknowledge  that  "  /  may  $ay,  equality 
prevails."  There  is  a  straightforward  sim- 
plicity in  the  way  in  which  he  accepts  his 
position  ;  it  does  not  diminish  our  respect  for 
him,  if  we  do  at  the  same  time  think  it  a  lit- 
tle ludicrous — a  little  like  the  deportment  of 
the  celebrated  animal  in  Sterne,  that  seemed 
to  say,  "  Dont  beat  me ;  but  if  you  like,  you 
may  !" 

When  the  Whigs  were  dismissed  summarily 
by  William  the  Fourth,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  sent  for  from  Italy,  another  dissolution 
followed.     The  Conservatives  gained  a  hun- 
dred members  in  the  new  PaHiaroent ;  but 
Leeds  sent  its  faithful  Mr.  Bnines  back  again. 
Soon  afterwards,  Sir  Robert  resigned,  having 
been  beaten  on  the  Irish  Church  question,  and 
the  Melbourne  Administration  was  formed. 
In  1835,  there  was  a  considerable  agitation, 
occasioned  by  the  moot  point — whether  the 
House  of  Lords  ought  not  to  be  re-modelled  ? 
A  rather  questionable  question,  thought  Mr. 
Baines.     He  pronounced  a  decided  negative, 
and  his  negative  doubtless  influenced  many. 
It  was  very  characteristic  of  him  that  he  was 
content  to  work  hard  for  every  practical  good 
—happy,  only  could  the  really  indispensable 
improvement  be  got.  Mr.  Baines  would  knock 
and  ring  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  Lords  ; 
would  halloo  at  the  windows  even  ;  but  break 
it  down— oh  no  I  He  was  a  real  sturdy  friend 
of  all  that  was  old  in  England ;  would  purge, 
but  not  distroy  it.  He  reminds  one  of  Words- 
worth's old   peasant,  who  said  of  a  certain 
aged  tree,  "  Cut  it  down  !    I'd  rather  fall 
down  and  worship  it !"    He  had  in  his  Heart 
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the  essence  of  wbat  is  best  ia  the  Conserva- 
iUm  of  EnghuidL 

In  reviewing  the  after  part  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  we  find  him  supporting  Lord 
John  Russell  in  his  measures  in  favor  of 
Dissenters ;  exerting  himself  in  favor  of 
Negroes  and  Aborigines ;  and  straining  hard 
to  effect  certain  alterations  in  tlie  payments 
of  tithes  for  Ike  benefit  of  the  poorer  dergy. 
He  was  elected  for  Leeds  a  third  time  at  the 
general  election  on  the  demise  of  William 
the  Fourth.  This  time  he  succeeded  in  pas- 
t^  a  measure  for  the  ^*  Relief  of  Quakers, 
lloravtans  and  Separatists  elected  to  Muni- 
cipal Offices'' — again  aiding  the  cause  of  re«- 
iigious  liberty,  by  sparing  the  consciences  of 
the  earnest  and  pious  of  those  sects.  He  pro  - 
tested*  too,  against  putting  down  the  Canadian 
lebellion  by  military  force ;  and  constantly 
labored  in  pFonoting  the  private  bills  re- 


lating to  Leeds  and  Yorkshire.  He  was  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Education  Committee, 
and  an  early  supporter  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League. 

We  have  now  sketched  his  career  to  a 
period  when  old  age  came  on,  and  he  began 
to  feel  strongly  those  influences  which  ever 
rested  gravely  on  the  worthy  people  with 
whom  he  was  connected  in  private  life.  He 
withdrew  from  Parliament  at  the  period  of 
the  dissolution  of  1841.  His  closing  years 
were  spent  in  tranauillity.  His  death  took 
place  on  August  $ri,  1848. 

Edward  Baines's  progress  through  life  was 
a  part  of  the  process  of  the  country,  during 
its  Decent  bene€cial  social  changes.  In  m 
hard  work,  his  honesty,  and  his  open  good 
nature,  he  was  one  more  fine  specimen  of 
**  those  good  yeomen  wbo^  )mbs  were  ipade 
in  England," 
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THE  BETARTVBE  OF  SUMMER. 


O  SuHMXii,  Summer,  fresh,  ambrosial  Summer  3 
With  thy  blue  love-eyes  and  thy  verdant  robe. 
Inwoven  with  all  flowers,  and  dew-begenmecL 
Be  with  «s  till  we  die :  go  a^t  sesoon. 

When  iSpring  was  new  upon  the  virgin  plains. 
And  soft  winds  woke  the  sleeping  bndd  to  bloom. 
And  lambkins  frisked  about  the  laughing  rills, 
f  loved  thee,  Summer,  and  I  love  thee  yet 

i  loved  thee  when  the  deep,  dark  foliage  rolled 
On  sombre  woods  roost  like  a  sfconmy  sea. 
And  each  blue  orb  was  gazing  up  to  heaven, 
7he  thsostle  «od  ihe  UmlIAm  piping  loud. 

And  new  the  reaper  hath  loag  gathered  ia 
His  Autumn  stores,  and  sits  upon  the  hutch 
Watching  the  wheeling  swallows  while  they  fly, 
With  twitter,  ene  they  seek  a  warmer  sun. 

The  bvook,  that  sang  so  sweet  at  noon  of  day. 
When  the  tired  hind  lay  stretched  beneath  the  shade, 
Hath  lost  its  liquid  tone,  and  «hanta  a  dirge 
7hat  Summer  goeth  from  the  flekls  eo  soon. 

O  Summer,  Summer,  fresh,  aabroaial  Summer; 
The  bending  €owers  weep  dew-tears  and  mourn, 
And  f  mourn  with  them ;  yet  if  thou  must  00 
Ohi  Come  again,  sweet  Snmmei^  come  right  soon. 
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MODERN   CHEMISTRY:  ITS   PROGRESS   AND   EXTENT. 


Amono  the  modem  sciences  wlucb,  in  their 
natiare  and  progress,  partake  most  of  the 
character  of  the  advancing  material  civilisa- 
tion of  the  nineteenth  century,  Chemistry 
holds  the  first  rank.  Of  that  advancing 
crnlisation  it  may  even  be  said  to  form  a 
main  part  or  element.  One  of  its  special 
duties  is  to  discover  hidden  and  imlmown 
properties  and  uses  in  things — to  lay  open 
the  unsuspected  riches  of  kingdoms.  It 
5u^gests  also,  or  presides  over,  aS  those  new 
-and  growing  arts — ^not  purely  mechanical — 
by  iniich  wealth  and  power  are  conferred 
upon  the  countries  that  foster  them,  or -by 
which  future  dominion  and  rapid  pre-emi- 
nence are  promised. 

No  branch  of  positive  knowledge  can  boast 
a  history  so  full  of  interest  and  romance  as 
this,  or  one  which  presents  a  more  tempting 
field  for  a  literary  excursion,  either  to  a 
writer  or  to  a  reader.  The  more  recent  pro- 
gress of  the  science,  however,  and  its  actual 
position,  are  our  present  object;  and  we 
must  refer  those  readers,  who  desire  to  study 
the  history  in  detail,  to  the  well  known 
'  History  of  Chemistry,*  by  Dr.  Thomson,  or 
to  the  more  elaborate  German  work  of  Dr. 
Kopp. 

There  are  several  extemporaneous  or  off- 
hand ways,  in  which  the  progress  of  modem 
chemistry,  in  extent  and  importance,  may  be 
judged  of,  by  persons  who  either  have  never 
been  familiar  with  its  prmciples,  or  who  have 
ceased  for  a  time  to  follow  its  advance. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  of 
the  easiest,  a  brief  consideration  of  the  exist- 
ing literature  of  the  science.      Respecting 
this  point,  several  things  are  deserving  of 
DoUce ;  and  first  stands  the  number  of  new 
books,  which  are   yearly  issuing  from  the 
press  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,    devoted    purely  to    the   illustra- 
tion of  its  principles.    Meantime,  the  latest 
and  most  complete  of  these  publications,  on 
the  pure  science,  exhibit  a  striking  evidence 
of  progress  in  this  particular, — whereas  some 
twenty  years  ago  three  or  four  octavo  vol- 
umes, as  in  the  systems  of  Murray  and  Thom- 


son, sufficed  to  contain  a  full  record  of  all 
known  principles  and  facts  of  importance, 
mixed  up  with  at  least  their  own  bulk  of 
theoretical  disquisitions  and  speculations. 
Six  or  more  octavos,  as  in  the  work  of 
Gmelin,  now  scarcely  afford  space  enough  to 
record  the  principles  and  facts  alone.  Spec- 
ulations and  theoretical  disquisitions  are  far 
more  abundant  than  ever ;  but  they  find  their 
appropriate  place  in  the  many  periodical 
joumals  and  in  the  multiplied  transactions  of 
leamed  bodies  which  regularly  appear  in 
almost  every  European  language. 

Again,  in  relation  to  the  actual  extent  of 
the  science,  and  the  positive  effects  produced 
by  its  progress,  much  may  be  gathered  from 
the  size  of  the  body  of  literature  which  is 
now  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  its  various 
applied  branches.  Not  only  has  the  ranger 
of  pure  chemistry,  as  a  whole,  become  so 
vast  that  scarcely  any  one  mind  can  grasp 
it,  or,  in  a  fair  measure,  master  its  details ; 
while,  by  way  of  simplification,  separate  di- 
visions have  successively  been  made  into 
mineral  and  organic,  and  the  latter  again  into 
animal  and  vegetable  chemistry ;  but  so  many 
new  arts  have  arisen  from  the  application  of 
its  principles  to  useful  and  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  so  many  new  books  are  devoted 
to  each  of  these  arts  exclusively,  that  a  really 
large  body  of  applied  chemical  literature  has 
gradually  accumulated  on  the  shelves  of  our 
libraries.  To  the  present  article  we  have 
prefixed  the  titles  of  only  two  works — those 
of  Schubart  and  Enapp — which  profess  to 
treat  generally  of  the  applications  of  the 
science  to  all  the,  so-called,  useful  arts  of 
life.  It  would  fill  a  bookseller's  catalogue  to 
name  only  the  latest  published  and  best 
books  which  relate  to  all  the  separate  or 
special  branches.  We  possess  volumnious 
treatises,  not  only  on  large  subjects,  such  as 
Medical  Chemistry,  Pharmaceutical  Chemis- 
try, Forendc  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Chem- 
istry, Chemical  Geology,  Chemical  Mmeral- 
ogy,  &c,;  but  on  more  limited  topics,  such  as 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  of  porcelain,  of  glass, 
of  soda,  soap,  vinegar,  white  lead,  the  chlo- 
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ride  of  lime,  the  sulpKates  of  iron  and  of 
copper,  the  mmeral  acids,  and  the  thousand 
other  compounds  which  the  chemical  arts 
and  chemical  pharmacy  dailj  demand,  and 
of  which  our  Great  Exhibition  while  we  write 
is  displaying  to  its  millions  of  visitors  such 
magnificent  specimens.  The  extraction  of 
metals  from  their  ores — the  assaying  of  ores 
and  metals — the  special  extraction  of  gold 
and  silver — the  arts  of  enameling  on  iron,  of 
plding  andjsilvering,  of  photography,  of  pyro- 
techny,  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  of 
malting  and  distilling,  of  preserving  timber,  of 
making  mortars  and  cements,  of  obtaining  gas 
from  coal  and  other  combustible  materials,  of 
preparinfiT  mixed  metals, — and  the  many  other 
non-mechanical  arts,  with  which  a  visit  to 
the  workshops  of  our  great  manufacturing 
towns  would  probably  make  many  of  our 
readers  for  the  first  time  acquainted, — all 
these  possess,  consult,  and  are  more  or  less 
guided  by  their  own  chemical  books,  many 
of  them  by  periodical  journals,  written  spe- 
cially to  elucidate  and  explain  their  own 
processes. 

Then,  as  a  symptom  of  progress,  the  rise 
of  the  science  in  the  general  estimation  is 
most  significant.  It  must  have  been  remark- 
ed by  everybody  whose  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  subject,  that  in  our  own  island 
chemistry  has  assumed  an  entirely  new  posi- 
tion within  the  last  five-and-twenty  years. 
'  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  only  three  or  four 
men  held  open  schools  for  teaching  its  most 
difficult  departments.  Scarcely  any  young 
persons  studied  it  as  a  branch  of  education 
out  such  as  were  destined  for  the  medical 
profession ;  and  these,  for  the  most  part,  only 
very  superficially.  Now,  at  least  thirty  pro- 
fessors, scattered  over  the  island,  teach  it 
systematically,  and  at  least  as  many  more 
instructed  chemists  obtain  a  living  by  super- 
intending or  giving  advice  on  its  numerous 
practical  applications.  And  besides  medical 
students,  to  whom  all  educated  druggists 
must  be  added,  thousands  of  other  young 
men  are  attending  annual  and  systematic 
courses ;  while  all  who  study  it  are  both  bet- 
ter and  deeper  taught  than  formerly,  and 
their  knowledge  more  severely  tested  in  pub- 
lic and  private  examinations. 

It  is  true  that  our  old  universities  and  the 
newer  colleges,  which  tread  reverently  in  their 
footsteps,  give  as  yet  but  little  public  instruc- 
tion in  this  science  and  pay  it  little  honour, — 
counting  their  non-medical  students  of  it  by 
threes  and  fives, — but  the  middle  classes  and 
the  masses  extensively  learn  it  in  other 
achoola  of  less  pretension  both  at  home  and 


abroad ;  and  it  is  thus  gradually  leavening 
the  people.  While  the  old  imiverdties  have 
delayed  to  supply  the  general  wants,  or  to 
keep  pace  with  the  demands  of  our  progress- 
ive material  civilization,  numerous  new  colleges 
and  schools  have  sprung  up,  partly  general, 
and  partly  special  in  their  objects,  to  meet  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  less  stationary  part 
of  our  population.  In  most  of  these  new 
schools,  chemistry  occupies  a  prominent 
place  as  a  branch  of  study  ;  while,  both  in 
connexion  with  them  and  m  many  separate 
localities,  laboratories  have  been  erected,  in 
which  the  science  is  taught  experimentally 
and  analytically,  and  researches  are  under^ 
taken  into  previously  unexplored  departments 
of  nature. 

Of  the  rate  at  which  the  science  is  now 
makin&r  way,  a  popular  notion  may  be  formed 
from  the  contents  of  a  German  book.  *The 
'  Handworterbuch  der  reinen  und  angewand- 
ten  Chemie'  is  a  dictionary  of  pure  and  applied 
chemistry,  which  began  to  oe  issued  a  few 
years  ago.  It  has  now  reached  the  beginning 
of  the  letter  K,  having  completed  only  ten 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  Nevertheless,  to 
bring  up  its  accumulated  arrears,  a  supple- 
ment of  440  pages  has  been  issued,  which  is 
now  only  commencing  the  letter  B.  The 
supplement,  in  fact,  contains  nearly  as  much 
matter  under  the  letter  A  as  the  body  of  the 
dictionary  itself — so  that  two  works  are,  in  re- 
ality, proceeding  pari  passu,  the  one  bringing 
up  the  arrears  of  the  other,  and  promising, 
when  complete,  to  fill  as  many  volumes.  This 
case  illustrates  not  only  the  rapid  rate  at  which 
chemical  knowledge  is  advancing,  but  the 
special  disadvantages  also  under  which  the 
students  and  teachers  of  progressive  knowl- 
edge labour.  The  newest  text-books  are  al- 
ways behind  the  state  of  the  science.  If  not 
already  in  arrear  before  they  issue  from  the 
press,  they  are  always  greatly  so  before  an 
edition  of  a  treatise  even  of  acknowledged 
merit  can  be  sold  off  among  a  limited  popu- 
lation like  ours.  Those  who  only  read  or 
teach  from  such  books  must,  therefore,  be 
behind  also.  Hence  the  necessity  of  purchas- 
ing new  works  almost  monthly,  in  various 
tongues — of  continued  study  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  familiarity  with  the  status  quo  of  the 
science— of  the  regular  perusal  of  journals, 
and  of  the  personal  prosecution  of  laboratory 
experiment  and  research. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  during  the  pres- 
ent century  is  characteristically  divided  into 
two  epochs.  During  the  first  thirty  years 
the  mineral  or  inorganic  branch  of  the  science 
received  the  principal  attention  of  chemists ; 
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during  the  latter  twenty,  organic  chemistry 
has  been  firradually  attracting  to  itself  the 
larger  number  of  chemical  investigators.  It 
has,  in  consequence,  advanced  not  only  in 
general  estimation,  but  also  in  actual  extent 
and  in  positive  importance,  in  proportionate 
degree.  In  the  history  of  the  mo^anic  pe- 
ri(3,  the  names  of  Davy,  Dalton,  WoUaston, 
Prout,  Thomson,  and  Berzelius — all  but  one 
now  numbered  with  the  dead — occupy  a 
prominent  place.  But  the  long  career  and 
many  labours  of  Berzelius  connect  him  more 
than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries  with 
the  successive  leading  steps  in  this  depart- 
ment from  1800  to  1848.  A  brief  outline 
of  his  scientific  life,  therefore — a  somewhat 
scanty  justice  having  been  done  him  m  this 
country  while  he  lived — besides  being  other- 
wise very  instructive,  will  both  lighten  the 
graver  matter  of  our  pases,  and  will  enable 
us  to  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  somewhat 
connected  and  more  readable  form,  the  con- 
secutive advances  of  the  science. 

In  the  year  1778,  Sweden  lost  the  illus- 
trious Linnaeus,  but  in  the  August  of  the 
year  following  the  loss  was  replaced  by  the 
birth  of  Berzelius.  Early  an  orphan,  he  was 
for  some  years  under  the  care  ota  stepfather, 
a  pious  Swedish  clergyman,  with  whom  '  he 
read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  morning, 
and  one  of  "Sturm's  Reflections"  every 
afternoon,'  preparatory  to  his  daily  walk. 
In  the  course  of  one  of  these  walks,  it  is 
related,  that,  struck  with  his  eagerness  in 
collecting  plants,  and  with  the  acuteness  of 
his  observations,  his  stepfather  remarked, 
*  Jacob,  thou  hast  talent  enough  to  walk  in 
the  footsteps  either  of  Linnaeus  or  Cartouche, 
— I  hope  tnou  hast  God  before  thy  eyes,  and 
80  wilt  thou  do  the  former.'  Yet  K)r  some 
time  he  gave  little  prospect  of  the  fulfilment 
of  these  hopes.  Bandied  about  from  house  to 
house,  andf  brought  up  among  connexions 
who  looked  upon  him  as  a  burden,  his  vigour, 
though  unbroken,  was  long  subdued.  When 
his  childhood  was  over,  he  spent  four  un- 
profitable years  at  the  school  of  Norkoping, 
and  quitted  it,  along  with  some  other  young 
men,  for  the  University  of  Upsala,  m  the 
autumn  of  1796.  But  opposite  to  his  name, 
in  the  list  forwarded  by  the  Rector  of  the 
school  to  the  University  authorities,  were  the 
words  *  indifferent  in  behaviour  and  of  doubt- 
ful hope.'  He  was  received,  therefore,  with 
reserve,  and  regarded  with  suspicion.  His 
first  year  was  passed  idly;  and,  his  small 
patrimony-— originally  200  rix- dollars  (17/.), 
and  the  ninth  part  of  a  small  farm — being 
then  exhausted,  he  engaged  himself  as  tutor 


to  a  family  in  East  Gothland.  The  necessity 
of  teaching  made  him  here  somewhat  im- 
prove himself,  till,  having  obtained  a  stipend- 
lum  fan  exhibition  or  bursary)  he  returned 
to  college  in  1798.  He  now  underwent  what 
is  called  the  Medico-philosophical  Examen ; 
and  it  is  remarkable — considering  the  emi- 
nence he  afterwards  obtained  in  this  line — 
that  Afzelius,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
was  so  dissatisfied  with  his  answers,  as  to 
say  to  his  brother  professors,  '  that  he  would 
not  send  the  young  man  back  if  they  were 
satisfied  with  him?  He  was  not  absolutely 
turned  back,  therefore,  but  his  second  exami- 
nation was  postponed  for  a  year.  It  was 
possibly  this  partial  disgrace  which  at  length 
aroused  him  to  exertion ;  and  the  objections 
of  Afzelius  may  have  turned  his  special 
attention  to  Chemistry.  He  was  nineteen 
years  of  age  ;  and  he  began  to  frequent  the 
laboratory  of  the  professor,  then,  as  now,  in 
the  continental  umversities,  open  to  the  stu- 
dents. But  his  evil  name  accompanied  him 
thither.  On  one  of  his  first  visits  he  was 
encountered  by  the  question,  '  if  he  under- 
stood the  difiference  between  a  laboratory  and 
a  kitchen?'  and,  finally,  the  treatment  of 
Ekeberg,  the  laborator,  drove  him  from  it  in 
disgust.  Meanwhile  he  studied  assiduously 
at  his  lodgings,  without  counsel  or  advice. 
War  was  now  raging  between  phlo^ton  and 
oxygen.  The  teachers  adhered  to  the  old 
faith — the  despised  pupil  took  up  the  new,^ 
and  succeeded,  in  ids  own  apartments,  in 
preparing  oxygen  gas,  and  showing  the 
combustion  of  various  substances  in  it  to 
his  fellow  students,  although  in  the  labora- 
tory,  for  a  whole  year,  the  attempt  had 
been  made  in  vain.  In  our  own  days  of 
experimental  dexterity,  what  a  picture  does 
this  present  of  the  condition  of  laboratories 
and  of  the  skill  of  laborators  in  the  year 
1 800  !  And  how  much  does  the  following 
incident  teach  us ! 

One  afternoon,  on  entering  the  laboratory, 
a  glass  retort  cai^ht  his  eye,  which  the  pro- 
fessor had  unwillingly  taken  from  his  closet 
in  the  morning,  for  some  necessary  experi- 
ment, with  many  injunctions  tocarefidness  and 
a  safe  return.  For  a  glass  retort  Berzelius 
had  long  been  wishing,  with  a  view  to  an 
experiment  he  desired  to  perform  at  home. 
Snatching  at  the  unexpected  good  luck,  with 
an  absence  of  scruple  such  as  Keen  collectors 
often  display,  he  carried  home  the  prize,  and 
there,  in  the  silence  and  solitude  of  night, 
observed  the  phenomenon  he  longed  to  see, 
and  by  which  he  was  led  to  his  first  chemical 
discovery.    The  searching  spirit  which  many 
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years  before  had  struck  his  stepfather  in  the 
child,  had  begun  again  to  animate  the  young 
man.  With  the  stolen  retort  he  not  only 
increased  his  own  knowledge,  but  added  also 
to  that  of  mankind  at  large.  Though  as  yet 
scarcely  looked  upon  as  a  student,  he  was 
already  on  the  highway  of  discovery ;  and 
though  years  of  difficulty  and  struggle  after- 
wards beset  the  man,  this  keen  spirit  never 
once  forsook  him — it  increased  only  in  energy 
as  the  obstacles  increased  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  The  summer  of  1799  was  spent 
by  him  in  an  apothecary *s  shop  in  Wadstena, 
where,  from  an  Italian,  he  learned  the  art  of 
working  in  fflass :  his  after  dexterity  in  an 
art  now  so  mdispensable  in  the  laboratory, 
will  be  long  remembered  by  all  his  pupils. 
Having  passed  the  winter  in  Upsala,  he  was 
employed  during  the  ensuing  summer  as 
assistant  to  a  physician  at  the  mineral  waters 
of  MedevL  These  waters  he  analysed,  and 
made  them  the  subject  of  his  thesis  at  his 
second  examen,  in  December,  1 800.  But, 
now  again,  Afzelius  opposed  him  at  his  ex- 
amination. He  had  no  confidence,  he  said, 
in  the  analyses  of  the  young  man ;  and, 
finally,  he  recommended  him  '  to  go  to  the 
University  of  Lund,  where  he  might  possibly 
have  better  ludL**  The  difficulties,  however, 
were  at  last  got  over,  and  he  was  allowed  to 
pass.  Meanwhile  he  had  made  researches  on 
the  production  of  nitric  ether,  on  the  pro- 
perties of  nitrous  oxide,  and  other  subjects 
then  little  understood.  These  he  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Afzelius,  by  whom  they  were 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stock- 
holm. After  three  years  the  secretary  of 
that  learned  body  returned  them  with  the 
brief  remark,  '  that  they  did  not  acknowledge 
the  new  nomenclature !' 

Here  then  we  seem  to  stand  on  the  very 
threshold  of  modem  chemistry.  Phlogiston 
was  not  yet  abandoned  by  that  very  scientific 
academy,  which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  for 
nearly  thirty  years,  led  the  van  in  chemical 
views  and  nomenclature. 

The  discovery  of  Volta,  in  1 800,  had  excited 
Berzelius  to  make  experiments  with  the  new 
pile  on  the  human  body ;  these  formed  the 
subject  of  his  dissertation  at  his  licentiate's 
examen  in  1 802.  The  following  year  he  set- 
tled in  Stockholm,  and  was  appointed  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Medicme  ana  Pharmacy 
m  the  College  of  Medicine.  In  1 804  he  took 
his  Doctor's  Degree,  eight  years  after  leaving 
Korkopinc ;  but  it  was  not  till  1 80Y  that  he 
was  appointed  actual  Professor  in  the  School 
of  Memcine  of  Stockholm,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  nearly  forty  years.      Still  the  Aca- 


demy— whose  proceedings  he  afterwards  di- 
rected for  so  many  years — refused  to  pub- 
lish his  papers  ;  less  generous  minds  could 
see  no  genius  in  one  whom  an  unfavourable 
reputation  had  followed  from  school  and  from 
university.  He  associated  himself,  therefore, 
with  his  friend  Hisinger  in  the  publication  of 
the  '  Afhandlingar  i  fysik,  Kcmi  och  Minera- 
logie,'  which  subsequently  attained  so  much 
celebrity.  His  perseverance  finally  triumph- 
ed. In  1808  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  ;  in  1810  acted  as  its  president; 
in  1813  a  yearly  pension  was  assigned  him, 
as  had  formerly  oeen  done  to  Scheele,  on 
condition  '  that  he  should  communicate  to 
the  Acrdemy  the  researches  they  had  for- 
merly despised  ;'  and,  finally,  in  1818,  during 
his  absence  in  Paris,  he  was  elected  Perpe- 
tual Secretary.  This  appointment  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  science  of  his  native 
country ;  and  the  pecuniary  and  other  diffi- 
culties under  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured 
were,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  great  measure 
removed. 

Tlie  early  life  of  Berzelius  was  a  constant 
struggle  with  poverty,  with  unkindness,  and 
with  many  difficulties,  which  had  originated 
in  an  idle,  listless,  and  unconciliatory  disposi- 
tion, itself  the  fruit  of  a  depressed  and  half- 
broken  spirit.  How  different  the  opinion 
formed  oi  him  by  his  teachers  from  that 
which  his  pupils  and  friends  universally  en- 
tertained in  after  life.  The  mental  discipline 
he  underwent  at  college  probably,  however, 
improved  him  as  a  man  ;  and,  had  he  not 
thus  been  almost  forced  into  the  study  of  ex- 
perimental science,  to  which  his  mind  seemed 
early  and  naturally  predisposed,  he  might 
have  passed  a  life  of  little  comfort  to  him- 
self, and  of  no  value  to  his  country. 

It  is  from  1 803  that  the  researches  of  the 
Swedish  chemist  link  themselves  with  all  the 
main  steps  in  the  progress  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  present  century.  The  era  of  modem 
chemistry  may  be  said  to  have  dawned  when 
the  oxygen  of  Lavoisier  began  to  get  the 
better  of  the  phlogiston  of  Stahl,  and  the 
balance  to  be  recognised  as  an  indispensable 
instrument  of  research.  It  fairiy  commenced 
when  the  discoveries  of  Yolta  and  Galvani  not 
only  made  men  acquainted  with  a  new  power 
which  evidently  influenced  the  chemical  rela- 
tions of  bodies,  but  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
experimenter  a  new  and  most  effective  instru- 
ment of  investigation.  In  the  successful 
hands  of  Davy  this  instrument  soon  after 
led  to  the  most  felicitous  results.  In  1808 
Berzelius  published  a  paper  on  the  decoinpo- 
sition  of  salme  compounds  by  gi^vanism ; 
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five  years  later  Davy,  by  the  same  agent,  de- 
composed the  alcalies ;  and,  while  the  world 
was  ringing  with  this  latter  discovery,  '  I  suc- 
ceeded, says  the  Swedish  Philosopher,  '  in 
going  a  step  farther ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  quick- 
silver, decomposed  thealcaline  earths  and  am- 
monia, of  which  I  informed  Davy,  who  acknow- 
ledged, in  his  reply,  *  that  this  reduction  was 
previously  unknown  to  him.'  Thus  within 
twenty  years  were  two  revolutions  made  in 
chemical  knowledge  and  theoiT»  and  each  by 
the  use  of  a  new  tool.  The  balance  estab- 
lished the  views  of  Lavoisier,  the  galvanic 
battery  wrought  the  discoveries  of  Davy. 

These  discoveries  were  the  foundation  of 
the  Electro-Chemical  theory,  and  became  in- 
timately connected  also  with  what  is  called 
the  Atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  of  definite, 
equivalent,  and  multiple  proportions.  The 
study  of  the  mutual  and  relative  influences 
and  re-actions  of  atoms  or  molecules,  insen- 
sible in  size,  and  actine  at  insensible  distances, 
— of  the  laws  by  which  these  are  regulated 
or  determined, — of  the  sensible  effects  which 
accompany,  or  follow,  from  the  mutual  com- 
binations and  disjunctions  of  these  molecules, 
— and  of  the  modifications  which  circiun- 
stances  or  agents,  under  or  beyond  our  con- 
trol, impose  upon  the  manifestation  of  these 
laws,  and  upon  their  results  ; — forms,  in 
reality,  a  large  part  of  the  whole  field  of 
chemical  inquiry.  Its  deepest  doctrines  and 
researches  are  entirely  molecular,  and  the 
pure  science  has  become  a  refined  depart- 
ment of  physics.  The  foundation  of  the 
Atomic  theory  was  laid  by  the  researches  of 
Wenzel  and  Richter,  in  Germany ;  but  this 
theory  was  first  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
system  of  Chemical  Philosophy  by  our  Eng- 
lish Dal  ton.  To  the  latter,  and  to  Dr.  Prout, 
as  speculative  philosophers,  it  owes  much  ; 
and  very  much  also,  to  the  experimental  re- 
searches of  Wollaston  and  Thomson.  But 
the  analytical  labours  of  lierzelius,  which  were 
devoted  for  so  many  years  to  the  determina- 
tion of  what  are  called  Atomic  weights  or  com- 
bining proportionals,  and  the  investigations 
of  Gay  Lussac  on  the  combining  volumes  of 
gases  and  vapours,  contributed  more  to  the 
rational  establishment  of  this  new  system 
than  those  of  any  other  individual  chemists. 
Many  co-operated,  however,  in  different  de- 
grees ;  and  a  valuable  sketch  of  its  progress, 
and  of  the  shares  of  the  several  fellow-la- 
bourers, will  be  found  in  an  able  treatise  '  On 
the  Atomic  Theory,*  by  Dr.  Daubeny,  of 
which  a  second  edition  has  recently  appeared 
from  the  Oxford  press. 

The  multipliea    anidytical  researches  of 


Berzelius  may  be  said  to  have  fipven  rise  alao 
(o  the  now  most  recondite  and  difficult  de- 
partment of  analytical  chenustry.  The 
knowledge  bearing  upon  the  inorganic, — so 
refined  and  abstruse  a  portion  of  this  depart- 
ment,— has  been  extended  and  enlarg^  by 
several  of  his  pupils,  and  especially  by  Pro- 
fessor Hcinrich  Rose,  of  Berlin.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  to  have  been  dimssted 
and  matured  m  the  '  Ausftihrliches  Hand- 
buch  der  Analytischen  Chemie*  of  this  dbtin- 
guished  analyst.  For  Professor  Rose's 
*  Manual'  is  a  book  of  2000  octavo  pages  ; 
and  yet,  like  nearly  all  our  chemical  books,  it 
was  already  behind  the  time  before  the  last 
sheet  issued  from  the  press. 

These  analyses  led  successively  to  the  dis- 
covery, in  Sweden  and  elsewhere,  of  miEmy 
new  elementary  bodies.  By  a  simple  or  ele- 
mentary body  chemists  mean  one  which  is 
incapable  by  any  known  methods  of  being 
resolved  into  two  or  more  other  bodies  dii- 
fering  from  itself.  Compound  bodies  again 
consist  of,  and  can  by  known  means  be  re- 
solved into,  two  or  more  elements  regarded  aa 
simple.  Of  such  elementary  bodies  only 
twenty-nine  were  known  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  ;  we  are  now  acquamt- 
cd  with  sixty-three.  This  fact  will  illustrate 
to  the  general  reader  one  great  feature  in  the 
progress  of  modem  chemistry.  But  to  the 
chemist  the  discovery  of  thirty-four  new  ele- 
mentary bodies  implies  an  amount  of  painful 
research, — preceding  and  following  each  dis- 
covery,—of  which  words  can  convey  to  the 
uninitiated  no  adequate  idea. 

It  is  not  merely  that  the  satisfactory  iso- 
lation of  a  new  element  is  itself  a  work  of 
long  and  discriminating  labour,  or  that  it  im- 
poses almost  endless  after-inquiries  concern- 
ing its  relations  and  combinations  with  other 
bodies  ;  but  such  a  discovery  casts  a  doubt 
upon  all  past  analyses  of  a  particular  class, 
and  renders  imperative  a  repetition  of  many 
most  serious  investigations.  The  way  in 
which  each  analytical  discovery  thus  throws 
us  back,  as  it  were,  will  appear  by  a  simple 
illustration.  It  was  early  discovered  that  Uiie 
mineral  matter  of  plants  continued  sihca — 
the  substance  of  flint — in  considerable  quan- 
tity. Yet,  this  substance  was  supposed  to 
form  no  part  of  the  bodies  of  ammals,  and  to 
be  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  till  an  analysis  of  the  feathers  of 
birds  proved  that  they  too  contained  silica  in 
a  very  sensible  proportion.  It  was  sought 
for,  therefore,  in  the  natural  covering — the 
hair  of  animals  and  man  ;  and  new  analyses 
proved  it  to  be  present  there  also.    But  if 
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in  the  bair  it  must  be  in  the  blood,  from 
wbich  an  the  parts,  of  the  body  are  formed 
and  draw  their  constant  support.  Renewed 
examinations  of  the  blood,  accordingly,  dis- 
covered it  there,  and  thus  new  light  was 
thrown  upon  animal  physiology,  and  upon 
the  natural  relations  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals. 

So  also  in  nearly  all  our  analyses  of  the 
ashes  of  plants  ana  of  the  parts  of  animals 
common  salt  had  been  found  in  comparative- 
ly small  proportion.  But  recent  reseai'ch, 
conducted  after  improved  methods,  has 
shown  that  some  at  least  of  these  ashes  con- 
tain this  substance  in  much  larger  proportion 
than  was  previously  believed;  they,  there- 
fore, suggest  the  necessity  of  repeating  all 
our  experiments  in  this  field  before  the  true 
composition  of  the  inorganic  part  of  living 
beings  can  be  said  to  be  ascertained.  Iodine, 
in  like  manner,  early  found  in  marine  plants, 
has  recently  been  detected  in  the  common 
cress,  and  many  other  plants  which  grow  in 
fresh  water.  Must  we  not  expect  to  find  it 
in  all  plants  ?  Is  its  presence  not  necessary 
to  the  healthy  sustenance  of  animals  ? 
Fluorine  exists  in  sea- water  and  in  marine 
plants.  But  it  exists  also  in  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  all  animals,  in  milk  and  in  blood. 
It  must  therefore  be  present  in  all  vegetable 
food,  and  must  be  necessary  to  the  healthy 
growth  both  of  plants  and  animals.  In  the 
past  analyses,  however,  of  the  mineral  mat- 
ter of  the  plants  on  which  we  live,  it  has 
neither  been  sought  for  nor  detected.  The 
same  imperfect  process  of  preparing  the  ash 
of  plants  and  animals,  which  has  caused  a 
portion  of  the  common  salt  to  disappear,  has 
probably  also  lessened  the  true  amount  both 
of  iodine  and  of  fluorine  in  the  specimens 
hitherto  analysed.  Even  bromine  may  pos- 
sibly not  be  absent  from  plants  and  animals, 
if  carefully  sought  for.  Those  who  are  aware 
of  the  amount  of  analytical  labour  which 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  expended 
upon  this  branch  of  analysis,  chiefly  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  physiology,  will  be 
able  to  estimate  the  nature  of  the  task  which 
awaits  the  chemist,  by  whom  it  must  all  be 
repeated.  In  this  way  new  discoveries  in 
chemistry  are  continually  harking  us  back. 
Old  analyses  in  the  inorganic  kingdom,  though 
useful  to  a  certain  extent,  all  become  from 
time  to  time  un- trustworthy,  and  the  labours 
of  years  must  be  gone  over  again.  But  this 
IB  only  the  periodical  retiring  of  the  monthly 
wave,  which  at  the  next  spring-tide  may  as- 
sert a  wider  and  more  secure  dominion  than 
it  ever  possessed  before. 
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It  is  in  connection  with  mineralogy  that  the 
inorganic  chemistry  of  our  time  finds  one  of 
its  most  indisputable  triumphs,  the  atomic 
theory  one  of  its  most  interesting  applications, 
and  chemical  analysis  the  field  of  its  most 
arduous  and  constantly  renewing  tasks.  Bom 
in  a  country  rich  in  minerals,  and  abounding 
in  mineral  wealth,  Berzelius  and  most  of  his 
chemical  pupils  and  successors  in  Sweden 
have  dedicated  much  of  their  attention  to  the 
productions  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Before 
him,  Klaproth  and  others  had  analysed  many 
of  these  substances,  without  knowing  or  even 
thinking  of  any  general  principle,  by  which 
either  the  results  of  their  analyses  might  be 
tested,  or  the  minerals  themselves  classified 
and  arranged. 

It  was  after  his  visit  to  England,  in  1812, 
that  Berzelius  threw  into  a  methodical  form 
the  results  of  his  numerous  mineral  analyses, 
and  applied  to  them  the  new  views  in  respect 
to  the  electro-chemical  relations  of  bodies,  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  combine  with 
each  olner.  In  1814  the  Swedish  edition  of 
his  "  Application  of  Chemical  Proportions  to 
Mineralogy"  was  published.  Within  a  few 
years  it  was  known  and  reprinted  in  most 
European  languages.  Its  illustrations  were 
subsequently,  from  time  to  time,  augmented, 
and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  based 
more  firmly  fixed,  by  numerous  fresh  analyses 
executed  by  himself  and  others.  The  most 
complete  form  in  which  his  latest  views  have 
yet  appeared,  is  in  the  "Berzelius's  Neues 
Chemisches  Mineral  System"  of  Professor 
Raromelsberg,  of  Berlin,  published  in  1847  ; 
while  the  book  which  at  present  most  fully 
represents  the  actual  condition  of  chemical 
mineralogy  is  the  "  Ilandworterbuch  der 
Chemischen  Theils  der  Mineralogie"  of  the 
same  author,  with  its  four  several  supple- 
ments.* 

To  those  who  are  capable  of  contrasting  the 
old  mineralogy  with  the  new,  the  happy 
conclusions,  which  the  numerous  analytical 
labours  of  Berzelius  and  his  pupils  have  suc- 
cessively attained  in  this  branch  of  science, 
appear  very  striking.  What  wgs  formerly 
an  undigested  collection  of  rude  stones, 
brought  together  according  to  no  natural  law, 
and  arranged  only  according  to  weight,  colour, 
hardness,  or  form,  more  or  less  imperfectly 


*  This  work  presents  another  instance  of  the  ra- 
pidity of  chemical  progress.  It  was  published  in 
Beriin,  in  1841,  and  oonUins  768  pages.  The  last  of 
the  four  supplements  appeared  in  1849,  and  they 
oonUin,  in  all,  762  pases.  The  new  matter  of  the 
last  eight  years  is  e^iul  in  bulk  to  all  that  was  known 
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determined,  analytical  chemistry  has  classified 
into  families  and  so-oups,  beautiiully  scientific, 
and  characterised  by  singular  analo^es  in 
form  and  composition.  It  has  estaolished 
close  relations  among  individuals  and  classes, 
such  as  could  not  previously  be  even  suspected 
to  exist.  It  has  afforded  to  the  philosophical 
generaliser  the  means  of  testing  the  correct- 
ness of  analyses,  of  determining  what  is  essen- 
tial or  otherwise  to  the  composition  of  a  min- 
eral, and  of  thus  assigning  to  it  its  proper 
place  in  his  groups  and  system.  And  re- 
acting, as  all  such  special  mvestigaUons  do, 
upon  pure  chemistry,  the  development  of 
this  branch — uniting  in  itself  the  joint  in- 
vestigation of  composition  and  of  crystalline 
form — has  made  known  the  existence  of 
analogies  and  relations  among  long  familiar 
elementary  bodies,  of  which  the  study  of 
merely  artificial  combinations  had  previously 
given  us  no  intimation.  It  has  been  recog- 
nised, in  short,  that  the  interior  of  the  earUi 
is  nature's  laboratory,  in  which  she  is  con- 
tinually carrying  on  an  endless  variety  of 
chemical  operations,  the  results  of  which,  like 
those  which  are  obtained  in  our  own  labora- 
tories, belong  altogether  to  the  domain,  and 
are  subjected  to  the  recognised  laws,  of 
chemical  science.  Mineralogy,  in  so  far  as 
it  is  not  purely  physical,  is,  in  fact,  only  a 
subordinate  branch  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
Pure  minerals  must  be  arranged,  like  all 
other  pure  chemical  combinations,  and  like 
them  are  capable  of  being  represented  by 
definite  literal  formulae. 

No  one  who  has  not  himself  been,  for  some 
time,  occupied  with  mineral  analysis,  can  have 
any  idea  of  the  world  of  time  and  labour  which 
has  been  spent  in  the  analytical  investi^tion 
of  mineral  compounds.  Among  the  thousands 
of  specimens  which  adorn  our  cabinets,  one 
beautiful  group,  long  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  zeolites — hydrated  silicates  of  alu- 
mina, with  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  chemists 
now  call  them — ^is  well  known  to  mineral- 
ogists. The  drawers  now  before  us  contain 
about  fifty  species  belonging  to  this  group. 
We  take  up,  at  random,  a  specimen  of  Lau- 
monite,  naftied  from  its  discoverer,  Gillet  de 
Laumont.  This  mineral  has  been  analysed, 
successively,  by  Vogel,  Gmelin,  Dufrenoy, 
Connel,  Von  Babo,  Delffs,  Domeyko,  Mala- 

futi,  and  Durocher.  Nine  analytical  chemists 
ave  each,  at  successive  periods,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  labours  of  their  predecessors,  de- 
voted some  weeks  to  the  examination  of  this 
one  stone ;  and  yet  its  chemical  formula  and 
most  natural  relations  are  still  open  to  ques- 
tion.   On  a  moderate  calculation,  an  amount 
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of  chemical  activity  equal  to  that  of  four  long 
and  laborious  analytical  lives,  haa  been  ex- 
pended in  elucidating  the  compoaitioiis  of 
these  zeolitic  minerals  alone.  How  long  mast 
it  be  before  a  reasonable  man  caa  expect 
chemical  mineralogy  to  arrive  at  its  final 
settlement  ? 

Our  space  admits  only  of  an  allusion  to 
the  beautiful  researches  into  the  relation  of 
chemical  composition  to  crystalline  foim  in 
natural  and  artificial  compounds,  which  Iift?e 
given  Mitscherlich  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  conjoined  history  of  chemistry  and  mine- 
ralogy. Isoniorphism,  Dimorphism,  Isodi- 
morphism,  and  the  doctrine  of  Replacement, 
are  all  subjects  suggestive  to  any  one  well 
read  in  the  history  of  chemical  progress,  of 
many  successive  labours  ;  of  memoirs  and  ex- 
periments full  of  beauty ;  and  of  numerona 
partial  but  gradually  widening  generaliaatiane. 
but  in  this  branch,  as  in  the  direct  analyses 
of  our  zeolitic  minerals,  a  single  page  of  a 
'  systematic  treatise'  comprehends  often  the 
results  of  whole  lives  of  thought  and  toQ. 
The  yoiuig  student,  as  he  masters  the  page 
before  him,  acquires  the  knowled^  of  grey* 
haired  philosophers  in  the  maturity  of  their 
fame  and  fortune.  Yet  he  can  never  look 
upon  his  learning  with  the  interest  which 
those  men  feel  who  are  familiar  with  the  dif- 
ficult passages  and  hard  struggles  throufffa 
which  the  fame  has  been  achieved,  or  tne 
knowledge  arrived  at,  which  the  page  em- 
bodies. 

Before  quitting  this  topic,  however,  we.mnat 
spare  a  few  words  for  that  subtle,  almost 
microscopic,  branch  of  qualitative  analyaia, 
where  the  blowpipe  is  made  an  instrument  of 
research  in  mineralogy  and  inorganic  chemis- 
try. To  Berzelius  the  world  owes  the  first 
treatise  which  brought  the  blowpipe  into 
general  use  among  chemists.  His  volume 
'  On  the  Use  of  the  Blowpipe  in  Chemistry 
and  Mineralogy**  appeared  in  Swedish  in 
1820,  and  contained  the  results  of  many 
years*  experience  of  his  own,  added  to  thie 
earlier  knowledge  he  had  acquired  fix>m  the 
personal  instructions  of  Gahn.  Among  the 
men  of  whom  Berzelius  always  retained 
an  affectionate  and  grateful  remembrance* 
was  Assessor  Gottlieb  Gahn.  Already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  full  of  the  mineralogical 
l^iowledffe  of  his  time,  and  skilled  above 
every  other  Swede  in  the  employment  of  the 
blowpipe  in  chemical  inquiry,  he  encouraged 

*  Om  Blaaroreti  Anvandande  i  Eemien  oA. 
Mineralogien.  StoQkholm,  1820.  It  was  tnoa- 
latediiito  GkoBaaii,  Fren<^  EngUah,  Italian,  and 
Rufvan. 
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hy  lib  kmdly  notice  and  sympathy  the  rising 
enemist,  while  still  struggling  with  earij  dif- 
ficulties. He  communicated  to  him,  also, 
an  the  practical  skill  which  the  Swedish  as- 
sayeiTB,  from  before  the  time  when  Stahl  used 
die  blowpipe  in  1700,  had  been  gradually 
aecmnulatmg,  and  of  which  Bergman,  with 
the  assistance  of  Gahn,  then  his  pupil,  had 
already  published  a  synopsis  in  the  second 
Tolume  of  his  'Chemical  Essays.'*  The 
filial  spirit  of  a  grateful  scholar  appeared  in 
what  we  hare  heard  Berzelius  say,  long  after 
Gahn's  death,  about  his  own  book  on  the 
blowpipe :  *  Most  of  what  I  recorded  there  I 
learned  from  Oahn  ;  I  have  only  put  it  into 
my  own  words.'  Of  late  this  branch  of 
inqwry  has  also  received  great  extension; 
and  the  work  of  Plattner  (*  Die  Probirkunst 
mit  dem  Ldthrohr,')  whicn  has  been  done 
into  English  by  Dr.  Muspratt,  is  now  a  stand- 
ard authority. 

Within  the  domain  of  inorganic  chemistry, 

yet  another  field  of  yast  extent  is  now  under- 

ffoing  the  operation  of  clearing.     To  speak 

m  the  language  of  a  North  American  settler, 

the  trees  are  partially  cut  down ;  a  few  have 

ahfeady  been  burned  ;  the  first  seed  has  been 

Bown  upon  the  spread  ashes  ;  and  the  green 

blade  is  beginning  to  cover  with  verdure  the 

primeval  soil.     To  Geology,  the  twin  sister 

of  Mineralogy,  but  of  wider  grasp  by  far  and 

of  loftier  mind,  Chemistry  has  for  many  years 

been  offering  her  occasional  aid.     But  the 

rough  blockers-out  of  the  young  science  were 

not  prepared  by  their  knowledge  or  pursuits 

to  appreciate  the  nature  and  causes  of  by  far 

the  largest  class  of  the  manifold  phenomena 

which  the  crust  of  our  earth  exhibits. 

The  daring  mind  of  Davy  made  the  firet 
bold  application  of  chemical  knowledge  to 
the  explanation  of  the  most  impressive 
physico-geological  phenomena  which  the  sur- 
fioce  of  the  globe  now  exhibits.  The  metal 
potassium,  one  of  his  great  discoveries,  takes 
fire  on  contact  with  eold  water,  produces 
much  heat,  and  liberates  a  large  volume  of 
elastic  (hydrogen)  gas.  This  property  of 
his  new  metal  carried  the  philosopher's  mind 
at  once  to  the  burning  volcano  and  the  shat- 
tering earthquake.  '  Give  me,'  he  smd,  '  ac- 
cumulations of  potassium  or  sodium,  or  other 
analogous  metials  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  let  the  waters  of  the  sea  descend  to  them, 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  the  volcano  and  of 
the  earUiqua)[e  may  be  produced.'  There  is 
DO  impossibiUty — scarcely  an  improbability, 

•  Hie  Engtiih  tnuulation  of  this  work  wm  pub- 
liriMd  in  London— the  first  and  second  volumes  in 
I78ai  and  the  third  fai  1791. 
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as  he  afterwards  believed — that  masses  of 
these  metals  should  here  and  there  exist  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth.  And  it  was  to  him 
an  interesting  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  active 
volcanoes  then  known  were  situated  near  the 
sea ;  from  which,  therefore,  water  might 
readily  descend  to  such  accumuLations  of  his 
combustible  metals.  *  They  are  the  cause  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,'  was  the  conclu- 
sion, therefore,  of  his  rapid  and  ardent  mind ; 
and  thus  he  became  the  author  and  propounder 
of  what  was  called  the  *  Chemical  'J'heory  of 
Volcanoes.'  This  theory,  possessing  both 
simplicity  and  beauty,  was  readily  adopted 
by  numerous  philosophers.  And,  although 
the  progress  of  knowledge  has  now  greatly 
lessened  the  degree  of  special  favour  with 
which  it  used  to  oe  regarded  even  by  inquir- 
ers after  truth,  yet  many  of  Davy's  old  dis- 
ciples still  cling  to  it  as  the  true  doctrine  of 
nature,  and  refuse  materially  to  modify  their 
early  faith.  Among  English  authors,  this 
view  is  still  upheld  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Dau- 
beny*, —  on  other  accounts  a  very  valuable 
bookj  while  a  partial  collection,  especially 
of  the  physical  facts,  which  arc  to  aid  future 
chemico-gcologists  in  arriving  at  a  general 
theory  of  both  earthquakes  and  volcanoes, 
has  been  admirably  commenced  by  Mr.  Mallet 
of  Dublinf,  under  the  auspices,  and  in  the 
published  transactions,  of  the  British  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

But  from  every  field  or  section  of  geologi- 
cal investigation,  numerous  chemical  ques- 
tions spring  up.  With  igneous  rocks,  whe- 
ther more  ancient  or  more  modem — with  the 
so-called  metamorphic  or  altered  rocks,  the 
origin,  original  nature  and  changes  of  each, 
and  with  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
numerous  mineral  substances  they  respect- 
ively contain — countless  inquiries  are  con- 
nected, which  this  science  is  called  upon  to 
answer.  The  slow  changes  to  which  de- 
posites  of  gypsum,  of  rock-salt,  of  natron, 
and  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  due,  demand  for 
their  elucidation  profound  chemical  study. 
Coal  and  the  combustible  minerals,  the  mys- 
terious amber  and  the  precious  diamond, — 
their  origin,  the  successive  changes  through 
which  their  first  material  passed  before  it 
assumed  its  final  form,  and  what  were  the 
special  circumstances  by  which  these  changes 
were  induced,  promoted,  retarded,  or  arrest- 
ed,— veins  filled  with  metalliferous  minerals* 

*  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  YolcAnoet. 
Second  Edition,  8vo.  London :  1848. 

f  First  Report  on  the  Faot«  of  Earthquake  Phe- 
nomena. By  Robert  Mallet^  H.  E.  L  A.  London : 
1800. 
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or  with  spariy  contents  of  various  kinds; 
stratified  deposits  and  veins  of  phosphate  of 
lime ;  mineral  waters, — the  nature,  source, 
and  constancy  of  their  impregnations ;  pure 
water  and  steam, — their  agency  under  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  temperatures  and 
pressures,  in  altering  rocks  and  producing 
specific  mineral  combinations ;  the  atmos- 
pnere, — its  past  and  present  constitution  and 
history,  its  influence  on  the  materials  which 
form  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  influence 
again  in  modifying  its  composition ;  the 
cnanges  which  the  remains  of  organised  be- 
ings buried  in  the  strata  induce,  or  have 
themselves  undergone  during  the  prolonged 
action  of  natural  causes, — these  make,  seve 
riUly,  almost  unlimited  demands  on  the  pa- 
tience and  sagacity  of  chemists,  which  the 
labours  of  many  coming  years  will  be  unable 
fully  to  satisfy.  Chemical  geology  will  by- 
and-by  be  recognised  as  a  department  of 
geological  science,  at  least  as  distinct  and 
valuable  ns  the  hitherto  more  popular  and 
more  generally  interesting  branch  of  Paleon- 
tology ;  and,  as  demanding  a  special  know- 
ledge in  its  cultivators  at  least  equally  exten- 
sive and  profound.  It  will  continue  also  to 
grow  in  interest  and  freshness  long  after  the 
early  zeal  in  behalf  of  mere  descriptive 
geology  and  the  geography  of  rocks  has  died 
away.  Since  the  time  of  Davy,  numerous, 
though  less  ambitious,  contributions  to  chemi- 
cal geology  have  been  made  by  Berzelius, 
Bonsdorft*,  Mitscherlich,  Blum,  Delesse,  De- 
ville,  Kbelman,  and  other  chemical  analysts 
and  observers.  Among  the  latter.  Professor 
Bischofi*  of  Bonn  has  of  late  years  taken  a 
prominent  place.  And  he  is  at  present 
rendering  an  important  service  to  this  branch 
of  the  science,  by  embodying,  along  with  his 
own  peculiar  views  and  private  experiments, 
a  learned  critique  upon  nearly  all  that  has 
been  done  by  others,  in  a  voluminous  work, 
— 'Lehrbuch  der  Chemischen  und  Physi- 
calischen  Geologie,* — now  issuing  from  the 
press,  and  of  which  the  concludmg.  part  is 
promised  during  the  present  year. 

Lying  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
mineral  and  organic  chemistry,  and  belonging 
almost  equally  to  both,  are  the  interesting 
subjects  of  Allotropism,  Isomerism,  Poly- 
merism.  Catalysis,  and  some  others,  to  which 
recent  investigations  have  called  the  attention 
of  philosophical  chemists,  and  which  tend 
daily  to  connect  the  famiUar  and  sensible 
phenomena  of  the  science  with  the  most 
recondite  considerations  of  molecular  philoso- 
phy. But  over  these  topics  we  most  unwil- 
imgly  pass,  that  we  may  devote  a  larger  space 


to  the  already  wide  and  rapidly  growing 
department  of  organic  chemistry. 

That  this  department  should  be  large,  will 
be  admitted  by  the  reader  when  he  learns 
that  it  embraces  the  study  of  every  part  oi 
everything  which  lives  or  which  has  lived, 
and  of  countless  compound  bodies  which  are 
formed  during  the  decay  or  artificial  decom- 
position of  the  several  parts  of  living  Uiings, 
animal  or  vegetable.  Not  only  are  the  parta 
and  products  of  each  plant  and  animal  yery 
numerous,  as  well  as  ike  successive  changes 
they  undergo  in  the  successive  stages  of  their 
growth,  and  during  various  forms  of  disease, 
but  each  of  the  many  thousands  of  linng 
species  in  both  kingdoms  produces  or  con- 
tains something  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
chemistry  must  examine.  Can  any  hmit  be 
assigned  to  a  field  so  wide  as  this  ?  Daring 
late  years,  the  name  of  Liebig  has  been  most 
prominently  connected  with  the  progress  of 
organic  chemistry.  As,  however,  his  career 
did  not  begin  till  the  foundations  of  this  line  of 
inquiry  had  been  already  laid,  we  must  com- 
mence our  sketch  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  Alchemists  had  done  little  here. 
Their  experimental  trials  were  made  for  the 
most  part  upon  mineral  substances,  although 
after  the  process  of  distillation  came  to  be 
perfected,  alcohol  and  some  ethereal  oils  were 
aiscovered  by  them ;  succbic  acid  was  ob- 
tained from  amber;  benzoic  acid  from  gum 
benzoin ;  and  vinegar  and  wood  spirit  from 
the  dry  distillation  of  wood.  But  it  was  not 
tiU  towards  the  close  of  the  phlogistic  period 
that  organic  chembtry,  in  the  hands  of  Berg- 
man and  Scheele,  began  to  make  any  decided 
progress ;  nor  till  a  still  later  period  that  it 
first  received  from  Lavoisier  a  decidedly  sci- 
entific character.  Lavoisier  applied  to  organic 
compounds  the  same  method  of  interroga- 
tion by  which  he  had  efifected  his  great  re- 
forms in  inorganic  chemistry.  Of  what  ele- 
mentary bodies  does  this  organic  compound 
consist  ? — of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
experiment  answered.  Then  in  what  pro- 
portions by  weight  do  they  severally  exist  in 
it  ?  Thus  the  use  of  the  balance  and  the 
accuracy  of  nimibers  found  their  way  also 
into  this  department  of  the  science. 

Two  things  now  became  necessary  to  fu- 
ture progress, — to  devise  a  set  of  methods 
by  which  organic  compounds  might  be  ob- 
tained in  a  pure  state,  possessing  constant 
properties  and  composition ;  anSL  a  second 
set,  by  which  their  elementary  constituents 
might  be  separated  from  each  other,  so  com- 
pletely and  in  such  a  form,  as  to  admit  of 
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being  respectiyely  weighed  and  measured 
with  the  necessary  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
latter  of  these  objects  was  only  imperfectly 
attained  by  Lavoisier  himself,  and  subse- 
quently by  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin  (1802),  and 
de  Saussuie  (1807).  It  was  more  completely 
arrived  at  through  the  processes  introduced 
by  Gay  Lussac  and  Tbenard  (1810),  and 
those  recommended  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  was 
virtually  peifected  through  those  employed 
by  Berzeuus  in  the  analyses  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1814. 

But  our  chronological  account  of  chemistry 
in  its  applications  to  physiolo^  now  brings 
us  to  another  era — that  of  Liebig,  to  which 
we  must  briefly  advert.  To  its  history,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  this  celebrated  chemist 
has  not  only  contributed  a  large  stock  of  di- 
rect and  peculiar  knowledge,  but  he  has  im- 
pressed- nearly  the  whole  subject,  for  the  pre- 
sent, with  the  ardent  and  speculative  charac- 
ter of  his  own  mind.  It  forms,  indeed,  a 
fine  study  to  the  chemist,  to  place  side  by 
side  the  mental  characteristics  of  the  older 
Berzelius  and  the  younger  Licbig,  as  induc- 
tive philosophers.  The  slow,  calm  caution 
of  BerzeHus,  who  trusted  little  to  theory,  and 
never  confidently  adopted  any  views,  in  sup- 
port of  which  sound  reasons  or  carefully  ob- 
tained experimental  results  could  not  be  ad- 
duced, was  admirably  fitted  for  basing  the 
incipient  science  upon  a  sure  foundation. 
But  caution  does  not  attract ;  and,  hence, 
one  reason  why  the  great  Swede  never  ob- 
tained in  England  even  the  temporary  favour 
and  regard  which  the  impatient  and  confident 
style  of  Liebig  so  suddenly  acquired.  Tired 
01  the  colder  manner  and  more  assured  steps 
of  his  predecessors,  our  eager  temperament 
disposed  us  to  a  ready  reception  of  the 
bold  and  dashing  hypotheses  with  which 
Liebig  introduced  his  more  popular  systema- 
tic books. 

We  shall  never  ourselves  forget  the  inte- 
rest, most  like  that  awakened  by  our  first 
perusal  of  Ivanhoe,  with  which  we  read  the 
earlier  memoirs  on  the  cyanic  acids,  which 
he  published  in  conjunction  with  Wdhler. 
And  we  have  already  mentioned  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  Berzelius,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  esteemed  simply  as  the 
author  of  analytical  memoirs,  many  of  which 
were  certainly  very  beautiful.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  due  regard  and  respect  for  Berzelius 
upon  the  part  of  Liebig  appears  to  have  been 
shown  until  after  the  year  1840.  In  that  year 


lations  of  Organic  Chemistry  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology.' 

But  before  we  pass  from  the  subject  of 
chemical  physiology,  the  general  reader  may 
be  pleased  to  learn,  by  an  intelligible  exam- 
ple, in  what  way  the  results  of  experiments 
performed  among  the  beakers  and  jars  of  the 
chemist,  arc  applied  in  practice  to  raise  ths 
condition  and  abate  the  sufferings  of  man. 

Any  substance  that  has  to  make  its  way 
from  the  human  stomach,  through  the  vessels 
which  proceed  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  must  be  capable  of  being  dissolved  by 
the  fluids  of  th^  body.  An  insoluble  sub- 
stance will  pass  unchanged  and  unubsorbed 
along  the  alimentary  canal,  and  escape  from 
the  body  in  the  usual  manner,  without  pro- 
ducing any  mjiterially  sensible  cfffcl.  A 
soluble  substance,  on  the  contrary,  passes 
into  the  blood,  and  if  nutritious  nourishes,  if 
poisonous  more  or  less  injuriously  affects  the 
functions  of  life.  Thus  chemists  are  now 
familiar  with  methods  by  which  in  their 
laboratories  many  soluble  poisonous  sub- 
stances can  be  united  with  other  bodies,  so 
as  to  become  insoluble,  and  in  this  new  state 
be  rendered  capable  of  being  introduced  into 
the  stomach  without  injurious  consequences. 
To  perform  such  an  experiment  in  the 
stomach,  is  to  administer  an  antidote  of  more 
or  less  certain  efiicacy,  against  a  poison  which 
has  been  previously  swallowed.  In  this 
way,  lime  and  magnesia  arc  antidotes  against 
oxalic  acid,  the  white  of  egg  against  corrosive 
sublimate,  hydrated  per-oxide  of  iron  against 
white  arsenic,  and  so  on.  Tliese  severally 
combine  with  the  poisonous  substance  when 
brought  in  contact  with  it  in  the  stomach, 
render  it  insoluble,  and  consequently  inert. 
Here  is  a  very  intelligible  application  of 
chemical  knowledge ;  but  we  have  explained 
it  on  our  way  to  a  much  more  beautiful  one. 

Among  familiar  examples  of  slow  poison- 
ing is  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of 
painters'  colic.  It  is  produced  in  lead  mines 
and  lead  works  by  inhaling  lead  dust,  and 
elsewhere  not  unfrequently  by  drinking  water 
impregnated  with  lead.  The  metal  being 
introduced  into  the  system  in  a  soluble  form, 
makes  its  way  everywhere  among  the  tissues, 
and  lays  the  foundation  of  chronic  and  fre- 
quently returning  pains.  But  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  or  sulphuretted  waters,  like  those 
of  Harroweate,  render  lead  insoluble  in 
water,  whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  and 
are  therefore  prescribed  as  common  remedies 
for  the  painters'  colic.  Observation,  mean- 
while, has  shown  that  these  remedies,  though 
they  assuage  or  remove  the  symptoms  of  the 
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disease,  still  leave  the  lead  which  caused  it 
diffused  in  an  inert  state  through  the  body, 
— ready,  when  favourable  conditions  arise, 
again  to  act  injuriously  on  the  bodily  health. 
It  is  only  the  other  day  that  M.  Melsens,  of 
Brussels,  perfected  this  subdivision  of  chem- 
ical physiology,  and  gave  us  the  means  both 
of  detecting  the  lurking  presence  of  the  metal 
in  the  system,  and  of  entirely  expelling  it 
as  a  c.iuse  of  disease.  A  substance  known 
in  chemistry  and  pharmacy  by  the  name 
of  iodide  of  potassium  is  capable  of  decom- 
posing the  insoluble  compounds  of  lead, 
and  of  bringing  the  metal  into  a  new 
condition  in  which  it  readily  dissolves  in 
water.  If  a  person  be  poisoned  with  lead, 
his  system  struggles  to  throw  it  off,  the  met- 
al makes  its  way  through  his  kidneys,  and 
can  be  detected  in  his  urine.  Cure  him  by 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulpuhretted  water,  and 
with  the  pain  the  lead  disappears  from  his 
urine,  but  remains  in  the  system.  Give 
him  now  a  dose  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
the  pains  of  poisoning  return,  and  lead  re- 
appeai*s  in  the  water.  A  large  dose  will 
prostrate  him  with  colic,  but  small  doses, 
at  frequent  intervals,  will  gradually  wash 
away  the  metal  without  any  sensible  suffer- 
ing. Hie  cure  is  complete  as  soon  as  a 
large  dose  of  the  medicine  brings  neither  a 
return  of  the  anguish,  nor  of  the  lead  into 
the  fluid  excretions.  So,  mercury  after  pro- 
tracted salivation,  lingers  likewise  long  in  the 
system,  but  the  same  chemical  compound 
washes  it  effectually  out ;  and  over  certain 
other  hitherto  unmanageable  metals  it  exer- 
cises a  similar  power.  The  medical  practi- 
tioner learns  to  form  in  the  interior  of  the 
patient,  and  for  his  cure  and  comfort,  the 
same  preparations  which  the  chemist,  for  the 
purposes  of  science,  has  already  often  form- 
ed and  studied  in  his  laboratory. 

But  the  manner  in  which  chemistry  has 
been  of  late  indispensably  connected  with 
far  more  re6ned  physiological  inquiries,  bear- 
ing ultimately  on  questions  of  human  health, 
may  also  be  made  intelligible. 

A  knowledge  of  functional  physiology  is 
now  necessary  to  practical  medicine.  A  full- 
bodied  man  is  prostrated  with  apoplexy, 
heavily  breathing,  speechless,  and  scarcely  a 
subject  for  hope.  Where  inordinate  eating 
has  been  an  immediate  cause,  to  empty  the 
bowels  is  to  give  a  chance  of  returning  sense 
and  life.  But  the  internal  stomach  is  inac- 
cessible, and  the  medical  attendants  look 
grave,  until  one  bolder  than  the  rest  removes 
by  known  means  a  poi*tion  of  the  skin  from 
the  outer  surface  of  the  digestive  regiooi  and 


applies  croton  oil  to  the  raw  spot  upon  the 
senseless  body.  The  powerful  medicine  is 
sensibly  absorbed,  the  bowels  are  moved,  and 
the  patient  is  saved.  A  mere  knowledge 
of  the  functions  of  tissues,  and  the  nature 
of  remedies,  suggests  curative  applications 
of  this  description.  But  among  the  most 
hopeless,  if  not  the  most  distressing  and 
painful  diseases  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  is 
diabetes.  It  is  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  sugar  in  the  urine,  a  substance  not  usually 
produced  in  healthy  persons.  Many  tests  by 
which  its  presence  and  quantity  can  be  ascer* 
tained,  have  been  supplied  by  chemistry ; 
and  the  daily  quantity  indicates  the  progress 
or  retrocession  of  the  disease.  But  to  check 
this  abnormal  production  by  administering 
food  not  easily  converted  into  it  by  known 
processes,  was  nearly  all  the  advice  which 
chemistry  could  in  this  case  give  to  medicine, 
and  it  constituted  nearly  all  in  the  way  of 
specitil  remedy  which  the  physician  was  able 
to  employ.  The  cause  and  seat  of  the  dis- 
ease were  alike  unknown.  A  sudden  glim- 
mer, however,  appears  to  have  been  thrown 
upon  the  subject  through  an  observation  by 
M.  Bernard— rlhat  if  a  slight  wound  be  in- 
flicted upon  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the  brain, 
a  little  above  the  origin  of  the  eighth  pair 
of  nerves,  the  pneumo-gastric,  which  pro- 
ceed among  other  organs  to  those  of  diges- 
tion, the  urine  becomes  charged  with  sugar, 
and  presents  the  other  characters  usual  in 
diabetic  disease.  The  study  of  chemical 
symptoms,  therefore,  must  be  combined  with 
i  yhat  of  the  chemical  functions  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body,  and  of  the  derange- 
ments of  those  functions  which  almost  insen- 
sible lesions  may  occasion.  How  curious, 
that  in  a  malady  where  both  departments  of 
science  are  called  in,  chemistry  should  almost 
exclusively  6x  the  .nttention  upon  the  urine, 
while  physiology  bids  us  turn  our  efforts 
chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  brain!  It 
will  readily  occur  to  some  of  our  readers 
that  M.  Bernard's  observation,  if  fully  estab- 
lished, communicates  directly  with  many 
other  most  interesting  questions  still  open  to 
discussion,  such  as  those  which  relate  to  the 
true  theoretical  action  and  real  practical  ef- 
fect of  substances  employed  as  food  for  man 
and  other  animals. 

Intimately  connected  with  inquiries  such 
as  those  we  have  been  noticing,  is  Sanatory 
Chemistry — a  subject  very  popular  in  its  na« 
ture,  wide  in  its  extent,  important  to  all 
classes  of  society  in  every  country,  and  yet 
unfortunately  but  little  understood,  and  unt3 
recently  as  little  appreciated.    The  composi- 
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tkm  of  tbe  atmosphere — the  nature,  needs, 
and  effects  of  healthy  respiration-T-the  prop- 
eiiies  and  inflaence  of  injarious  gases  and 
eihaUtioiis — the  constitution  and  wholesome 
chemical  and  other  influences  of  the  sun's 
rajs — the  priceless  Tslne  of  pure  and  abun* 
dant  water^— the  impurities  of  wells  in  towns 
—the  blessings  which  attend  upon  cleanli- 
ness of  person,  and  in  our  streets  and  dwell- 
inga-^these  ara  some  of  the  comprehensive 
questions  which  this  division  of  scientific  in- 
qniiy  includes,  and  into  which  chemical  in- 
restigation  is  daily  making  way. 

Then  Forensic  chemistry  brings  us  into 
close  contact  with  questions  of  law  and  the 
controversies  of  the  courts.  What  is  called 
Medical  Jurisprudence  includes  only  a  part  of 
forensic  chemistry,  and  yet  it  boasts  the  elabo- 
rate treatises  of  Orfila,  Christison,  Taylor,  and 
Beck,  besides  many  valuable  German  works, 
and  countless  minor  books  and  dissertations. 
Cases  of  poisoning  form  the  staple  branch  of 
this  department.  They  have  recently  been 
of  unusual  frequency  in  England,  and  in  some 
instances  of  so  wholesale  a  character  as  forci- 
bly to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  public,  and 
to  call  for  legal  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
poisonous  sumtances. 

The  introduction  of  a  bill  by  Lord  Carlisle 
for  this  purpose,  and  its  subsequent  passage 
in  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  lias  re- 
called to  our  mind  a  state  of  things  which 
eiisted  in  Normandy  a  few  years  ago,  the 
cause  and  cure  for  which  may  suggest  the 
adoption  of  other  measures  of  prevention 


and  that  less  deadly  substances  were  as 
cheap  and  efficacious.  A  law  was  passed  in 
consequence,  forbidding  the  use  of  arsenic  in 
the  preparation  (pickling)  of  seed  com,  and 
the  annual  group  of  poisoning  trials  disap- 
peared. If,  as  we  believe,  it  is  chiefly  m 
those  parts  of  England  where  arsenic  has  been 
so  employed  for  agricultural  purposes,  that 
our  home  pcnsonings  with  it  have  also  been 
most  frequent,  the  abandonment  or  prohibi- 
tion of  it  in  the  farm  might  not  only  remove 
in  some  cases  the  means  and  direct  tempta- 
tion to  crime,  but  might  in  others  take  away 
also  a  source  of  evil  suggestions  which  after^ 
wards  lead  to  the  purchase  of  poison  for 
otherwise  unthought-of  ends. 

*  How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  ill  deeds  done !' 

Forensic  chemistry,  besides  such  questions 
as  properly  engage  the  medical  jurist,  em- 
braces also  a  crowd  of  inquiries,  almost  end- 
less in  variety,  connected  with  the  validity 
and  alleged  infringement  of  patents,  with  the 
adulteradon  of  substances  liable  to  duty  for 
the  purpose  of  defrauding  the  revenue,  with 
the  creation  of  nuisances,  or  with  the  injuries 
produced  by  manufacturing  operations.  It 
IS  also  more  or  less  directly  interested  in  all 
those  adulterations  of  articles  of  domestic 
consumption,  by  which  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  people  are  liable  to  be  affected* 
and  against  which  the  public  are  driven  to 
seek  protection  in  courts  of  law.  Upon  these 
topics  we  cannot  dilate.     But  sucn  of  our 


among  ourselves  also,  in  addition  to  the  ^readers  as  feel  an  interest,  especially  in  re- 
legislative  measures  already  passed  into  a  j  ^- ^i-- !— ^  t-  ..__-ji_  . 
law.  In  Normandy,  it  had  long  been  the 
practice,  as  it  still  is  in  some  of  our  southerly 
English  counties,  to  use  white  arsenic  for  the 
steieping  of  seed  com,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
struction of  insects  and  fungi — as  the  midge, 
smut,  rust,  Ac. — by  which  grain  crops  are 
frequently  very  much  injured.  This  abun- 
dance of  arsenic  among  the  people,  and  their 
fiuniliarity  with  its  use,  brought  every  season 
before  *  the  courts,  from  the  rural  districts,  a 
yearly  crop  of  pobon  cases,  in  which  arsenic 
had  been  employed  for  the  destruction  of 
hmnan  Hfe.  With  a  view  to  provide  a  reme- 
dy, it  was  at  first  remitted  to  the  Depart- 
mental Society  of  Agriculture,  to  inquire 
wiMther  this  use  of  arsenic  was  indispensable, 
and  whether  in  the  chauloffe  du  bU  other 
substances  of  a  less  dangerous  character 
might  not  replace  it  both  efieotually  and 
eeoDomically.  The  experiments  made  by 
dkeotion  d  the  Societr  enabled  them  to  re- 
port'  that  anemo  might  be  dispensed  with, 
TOI^  ZXIY.    KO.  I. 


gard  to  the  instances  we  have  mentioned  last, 
will  consult  with  advantage  the  excellent 
manual  which  Dr.  Adolf  Duflos  has  dedicated 
to  this  vitally  important  subject.* 

The  small  remainder  of  our  space  is  due 
to  the  consideration  of  general  chemistry  aa 
an  aid  to  industry,  both  individual  and  nar 
tional.  And  here,  taking  the  more  compre- 
hensive works  of  Schubarth  or  of  Knapp,  as 
our  guides,  we  mi^ht  illustrate  by  a  thousand 
special  cases  the  direct  money  value  of  chenu- 
cal  knowledge,  and  even  of  profound  chemi- 
cal research,  to  the  material  prosperity  of  a 
country  like  our  own. 

In  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life,  indeed, 

*  Die  wichtigsten  Lebens-BediirfiusHe,  ihre  Aech- 
theitimd  Giite.  Brealau:  1846.  Now  that  coflbt 
and  chicorj,  and  wheaten  flour,  and  to  many  oth« 
articles  of  dailj  use  are  the  subieett  of  countlMS 
adBlteratioii8,a  book  like  thafcof  DuAoe's,  but  adapt- 
ed to  our  circumstanceB,  has  become  a  want  in  Epg- 
liah  literature.  Since  AccumB*  *  Death  in  the  Poi»' 
we  hare  had  no  special  book  devoted  to  this  sob^ 
jeet  « 
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almost  as  easily  as  in  any  other  way,  the  pro- 
gress of  tliis  science  can  be  palpably  made 
manifest  to  the  most  ordinary  unaerstanding. 
If  the  older  work  of  Aiken  on  the  Chemical 
Arts  be  compared  with  the  later  Dictionary 
o£  Dr.  Ure,  or  the  treatise  of  Dumas,  and 
these  agidn  with  the  still  later  German  pub- 
lications, it  will  be  seen  not  only  that  all  the 
separate  arts  known  to  the  older  author 
(AJken)  have  been  greatly  improved — old 
difficulties,  delays,  and  expenses  removed 
by  the  discovery  of  new  methods — but  that 
numerous  new  arts  are  described,  which  in 
the  interval  have  sprung  into  existence  and 
assumed  a  more  or  less  im  portant  place  amon^ 
the  sources  of  natk)nal  or  local  wealth.  And 
further,  by  a  comparison  of  the  newest  work 
on  Chemical  Technology  with  the  one  imme- 
diately preceding  it,  the  rate  of  progress  at 
the  present  moment  will  be  found  to  be  more 
rapid  than  at  any  previous  period  in  chemi- 
oal  history. 

Or  a  person  less  conversant  with  books, 
bat  who  takes  some  interest  in  the  matter, 
may  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  another  way. 
If,  bearing  clearly  in  his  mind  what  he  had 
seen  during  a  pains-taking  visit  to  the  work- 
shops of  London,  Birmingham,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  or  Glasgow,  some  thirty  years 
ago,  he  should  now  again  revisit  these  centres 
of  industry,  and  attempt  to  compare  their 
present  with  their  past  processes  and  pro- 
aucts,  the  change  would  appear  absolutely 
wonderful.  The  new,  more  speedy,  and 
ampler  modes  of  arriving  at  the  same  results 
— ^the  numerous  subdivisions  of  labour,  ele- 
vating what  were  probably  regarded  as  mere 
processes  of  detail,  into  separate  manufactures 
and  branches  of  business — the  multitude  of 
new  and  totally  distinct  arts  and  workshops — 
the  new  intellectual  resources  which  even 
common  men  seem  now  to  have  at  easy  com- 
mand— and  the  new  uses  to  which  the  wast« 
materials  of  former  years  are  now  applied, — 
these  will  astonish  him  almost  as  much  as 
oar  machine  shops,  in  which  the  fingers  of 
the  dexterous  workman  appear  to  persuade 
rather  tlian  compel  the  inert  material  to  do 
his  bidding  imtil  the  dead  metal  seems  fash- 
ioned to  do  something  little  less  than  think. 

To  watch  from  year  to  year  the  details  of 
improvements  like  those  which  our  visitor 
would  recognise,  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
m^  occupations  of  the  scientific  observer. 
Difficulties  bring  out  resources.  £ven  ap- 
parently insurmountable  crises  in  a  manu- 
facture only  stimulate  the  energies  of  the 
conquering  intellect.  An  important  branch 
of  indostiy  appears  about  to  succumb— to  I 


shift  its  locality  at  least,  and  take  up  a  more 
favoured  home  in  another  country,  when 
chemistry  suggests  that  its  work  should  .be 
done  after  a  new  fashion.  The  suggestion  is 
adopted,  and  the  greater  perfection  and 
economy  which  attend  the  change,  give  the 
old  locality  a  fresh  start,  and  secure  to  the 
failing  manufacture  fresh  triumphs  over 
dreaded  rivals. 

A  change  in  fiscal  regulations,  the  compe- 
tition of  slave  labour  and  other  causes,  have 
threatened  to  root  out  the  growth  of  sugar 
from  our  West  India  colonies.     But  a  chemi- 
cal experiment,  made  in  Brussels  by  Melsens, 
suggested  to  him  improvements  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cane  juice,  which  promise  to  give  to 
capital  and  skilled  labour  in  this  branch  of 
inaustry  the  same  victory  over  mere  manual 
toil,  which  in  all  other  arts  they  have  gradu- 
ally been  acouiring.     Again,  the  progress  of 
the  art  of  spinning  had  not  only  enabled  the 
cotton  machinery  to  produce  threads  of  a 
fineness  which  Indian  beauties  never  dreamed 
of,  but  the  costliest  linen  cambrics  of  Holland 
and  Flanders  were  already  surpassed  by  the 
produce  of  our  native  looms.    The  machinery 
of  the  flax  mills,  however,  had  exhausted  its 
skill  upon  the  stubborn  material,  which  re- 
fused to  stretch  to  a  more  subtle  fibre,  or 
produce  a  finer  yam.     But   chemistry  ex- 
amined the  substance  by  which  the  fibres 
are  naturally  held  together;  and  forthwith 
spinning  by  the  aid  of  steam  heat  compelled 
the  glutinous  matter  to  relax  its  hold  and  the 
delicate  fibres  to  slip  along  each  other  into 
threads  of  previously  unattainable  tenuity. 
The  steeping  of  flax  too  was  a  tedious  pro- 
cess, pregnant  with  nauseous  exhalations  and 
with  frequent  disease.     For  su^es  particular 
streams  were  famed  for  their  efficacy  in  steep- 
ing, and  particular  localities  enjoyed  centuries 
of  reputation  for  their  unspun    flax.     The 
fineness  of  the  fibre  depended  on  the  plant 
bein^  neither  full  grown  nor  rank :   and  it 
was  held  impossible  to  grow  to  a  profit  both 
seed  and  stem  at  once.     But  a  new  mode  of 
steeping  has  been  devised  by  Schenk  owing 
to  a  chemical  discovery.     This  invention  has 
shortened  the  process  to  a  few  hours;  has 
placed  all  localities  on  an  equal   level,  by 
making  all   tolerably  pure  waters  equally 
av^lable ;  has  abolished  the  yearly  nuisance 
and  frequent    disease;    has  extracted    the 
finest  fibre  from  the  rankest  and  ripest  plant ; 
and  has  thus  placed  within  the  reach  of  the 
farmer  and  of  the  country  the  double  profit 
of  a  full  crop  of  ripe  seed,  along  with  a 
heavy  harvest  of  luxuriant  stems.      Even 
upon  this  improvement  farther  improvements 
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are  already  spoken  of,  and  a  ri?al  patentee 
is  threatening  to  supersede,  by  the  employ- 
ment of  steam,  the  hot  water  employed  in 
the  process  of  Schenk.  Further,  a  cloud 
was  approaching  the  factories  of  Lancashire. 
Cotton,  the  growth  of  a  rival  country,  it  is 
feared,  might  become  scarce,  and  rise  in 
pfice,— consequences  which  would  seriously 
embarrass  our  staple  manufacture.  Another 
chemical  process  here  steps  in,  tears  still 
farther  in  pieces  the  single  hollow  fibres  of 
the  flax,  and  produces  a  material  which  re- 
sembles cotton  in  appearance,  can  be  spun 
with  the  same  machinery,  and  according  to 
the  discoverer,  M.  Claussen,  may  in  all  pro- 
bability be  brought  into  the  market  at  a  price 
low  enough  to  compete  successfully  with 
natural  cotton.  Thus  a  new  material  is 
likely  to  be  supplied  to  our  home  manufac- 
tures, and  at  the  same  time  a  boundless  field 
opened,  and  a  new  stimulus  given,  to  our 
hiome  agriculture — a  new  bond,  in  fact, 
created  between  the  already  inseparable  in- 
terests of  our  town  and  country  communities. 
M.  Claussen  already  speaks  of  larger  orders 
than  can  be  supplied. 

As  in  this  way  the  science  of  chemistry 
has  lent  itself  to  the  advancement  of  one 
art,  so  it  has  done  with  a  thousand  others. 

The  paper  on  which  we  write — the  child 
of  waste  flax  and  cotton  fabrics — tells  us 
daily  of  its  obligations  to  chemical  research. 
The  discovery  of  chlorine  ^ave  a  method  of 
removing  all  colour  from  tissues  which  had 
beoi  dyed  or  printed  with  vegetable  or  ani- 
mal colours.  It  thus  widened  the  sources 
oi  the  supply  of  his  raw  material  to  the  ma- 
nufacturer, and  kept  down  the  pricer  of  paper 
to  the  consumer,  while  the  demands  of  the 
press  and  the  post  office  increased.*  Then, 
after  numerous  adjustments  had  perfected 
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*  We  have  before  us  a  literary  curioeity  which 
indicates  another  direction  into  which  the  scarcity 
of  material  guided  Uie  research  of  paper  makers 
about  the  begmninff  of  the  present  centurj.  It  is 
entitled  'Historicsl  Account  of  the  Substances 
whidi  have  been  used  to  describe  Events  and  to 
ecmvey  Ideas  from  the  earliest  Date  to  the  Inven- 
tion of  Paper:  printed  on  the  first  useful  Paper 
oMUiufiMtured  solely  from  Straw.  London  1800.' 
It  is  a  Uiin  8va,  of  which  part  is  printed  on 
paper  made  frt>m  straw,  ana  the  remainder  on 
poMT  mada  from  wood.  Among  the  many  uses  to 
i^eh  it  has  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  to 
torn  tha  Irish  bogi^  one  is  to  convert  them  into 
poierl  We  possess  a  sample  of  beautiful  pure 
i^te  polls  fit  for  the  paper-mill,  prepared  irom 
past  by  ebemiad  traatment:  and  we  believe  both 
■baw  and  peat  are  now  used,  to  some  extent^  in  the 
mamiiMtare  of  inferior  kinds  of  wr^ping  and 
]HagiD0i  paper. 


this  application,  it  was  foimd  difficult,  under 
certain  circumstances,  to  prepare  a  pulp  so 
free  from  excess  of  chlorine  as  to  prevent,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  bleaching  of  the  ink 
upon  the  paper  which  was  made  from  it. 
But  this  difficulty  also  has  been  overcome : 
and  the  prescribed  use  of  an  anti-chlor,  as 
the  makers  call  it,  employed  according  to 
their  prescription,  removes  the  entire  residue 
of  the  bleaching  substance,  and  secures  to 
well-prepared  ink  an  indelible  permanence. 
Still  the  bleached  material  is  often  deficient 
in  whiteness,  to  disguise  which  the  manu- 
facturer copies  the  expedient  of  the  laun- 
dress ;  or  a  decided  blue  tint,  as  in  the  paper 
before  us,  is  wished  for,  and  the  requisite 
colouring  matter  must  be  added  to  the  pulp. 

The  preparation  of  the  beautiful  smalts  of 
our  workshops  from  the  crude  poisonous  ores 
of  cobalt  is  one  of  our  latest  tnumphs.  This 
fine  blue  was  employed  by  the  paper  ma- 
kers, but  the  best  qualities  were  very  dear. 
The  precious  ultramarine,  which  the  devotee 
of  the  highest  art  could  barely  afiford  to  pur- 
chase, was  looked  upon  with  covetous  eyes 
by  the  cultivators  of  this  and  of  many  other 
arts  of  life.  But  to  obtain  it  in  sufficient 
quantity,  and  at  a  reasonable  price,  was  be- 
yond their  hope.  Chemists  analysed  it,  and 
determined  its  composition ;  in  their  hands 
the  ingredients  of  which  it  is  made  up  still 
resisted  all  persuasion  to  re- unite  into  the 
coveted  blue.  Men's  eyes  being  instructed, 
however,  a  blue  substance  was  observed  oc- 
casionally to  present  itself  in  the  refuse  of 
certain  processes  of  chemical  manufacture. 
This  refuse  was  collected,  examined,  ana- 
lysed, and  found  in  quality  and  composition 
to  be  identical  with  the  natural  ultramarine. 
An  after  study  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  produced  in  the  furnace,  sug- 
gested the  successive  processes  of  a  new  ma- 
nufacture; and  the  paper  maker,  along  with 
a  thousand  others,  now  rejoices  in  supplies 
of  Nuremberg  blue,  or  artificial  ultramarine, 
which  can  be  made  in  any  country,  from  ma- 
terials common  and  abundant,  and  with 
shades  of  colour  which  vie  with  the  bright- 
est and  most  beautiful  that  live  on  the  im- 
mortal canvass. 

Nor  do  results  of  a  higher  order  fail  at 
times  to  show  themselves.  We  close  by 
one  brief  example. 

Among  the  substances  which  are  con- 
tained in  and  are  necessary  to  the  composition 
and  usefulness  of  the  bread  of  man,  is  one  to 
which  chemists  give  the  name  of  phosphate 
of  lime.  This  material  the  growing  com  ex- 
tracts from  the  soil.    Without  its  pretence 
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in  Bufficient  abundance  in  the  earth  through 
wUoh  its  roots  spread,  the  plant  flourishes 
poorly,  the  ear  is  ill-filled,  and  the  produce 
of  grain  scanty.  The  bones  of  animals  con- 
tain this  phosphate  of  lime,  and  it  has  for 
half  a  century  been  customary  to  apply  them 
in  a  crushed  or  broken  form  to  the  soil  to  fit 
it  for  the  healthy  growth  of  luxuriant  crops 
of  corn.  But  chemistry  establbhed  the  fact 
that  certain  stones  and  rocky  masses  which 
occur  in  yarious  parts  of  the  earth,  contain 
the  same  phosphate  of  lime.  It  has  recently, 
therefore,  advised  the  grower  of  grain  to  take 
advantage  of  these  mineral  masses.  And 
now,  after  previous  preparation,  by  a  simple 
chemical  process,  they  are  extensively  em- 
ployed to  impart  fertility  to  the  soil.  In  the 
account  of  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  the 
tempter  said,  '  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God, 
command  that  these  stones  be  made  bread.' 
In  our  indirect  conversion  of  stones  into 
bread,  the  prosecution  of  science  has  confer- 
red upon  man  a  power  analogous  to  that 
which  to  common  apprehension  partakes  of 
the  divine.  It  is  the  Deity  rewarding  with 
a  portion  of  his  own  power  the  right  exer- 
cise of  that  sublime  intellect  which  is  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  spirit. 

Our  illustrations  of  the  wide  dominion  and 
vast  applications  of  this  growing  science 
must  here  cease.  We  have  not  dwelt  so 
long  upon  its  history  and  recent  progress 
with  the  view  of  merely  placing  before  our 
readers  an  intelligible  picture  of  its  actual 
importance  at  the  present  moment.  Our 
hope  is,  that  from  the  glimpse  we  have  given 
of  its  past  and  present,  an  idea  may  be 
formed  also  of  the  great  future  which  awaits 
it,  and  a  right  estimate  made  of  the  position 
it  ought  to  occupy  in  national  estimation,  the 
proportion  of  study  which  ought  to  be  gene- 
rally devoted  to  it  as  a  part  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  the  share  of  sympathy  and  support 
which  are  due  to  those  who  cultivate  it  by 
profession. 

A  science  which  asserts  a  rational  sway 
over  every  kingdom  of  nature — which  is  in- 
dispensable as  an  auxiliary  to  so  many  other 
branches  of  physical  knowledge — which  ex- 
plains so  many  most  striking  natural  appear- 
ances, and  which  is  related  m  such  countless 
ways  to  the  arts  and  conveniences  of  life,  is 
surely  entitled  to  as  high  a  place  as  any 
other  among  all  the  sciences  which,  in  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  are  contending  for 
precedency  and  homage.  It  has  this  advan- 
tage, too,  above  almost  all  other  sciences, 
that  the  condition  of  man  here  below  depends 
ii^  great  measure  for  advancement  upon  its 
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fntnre  progress,  while  no  other  pursuit  hM 
enlarged  its  sphere  so  wonderfully,  nor  beaa 
rewaraed  with  such  astonishing  sncoeflk 
The  promises  of  alchemy  were  nothing  ta 
what  has  already  been  accomplished. 

'  We  have  no  curiosity  about  that  of  wlueh 
we  know  nothing/  was  said  by  Sismondi.  II 
is  the  almost  total  ignorance  of  chemistry  on 
the  part  of  our  older  university  men,  which 
has  hitherto  excluded  this  branch  of  know* 
ledge  from  the  list  of  subjects  of  instroetios 
in  nearly  all  the  educational  institutions  over 
which  their  influence  extends.  We  can  nm* 
ther  appreciate  the  claims  nor  the  value  of  ft 
science  of  which  we  have  been  taught  n(^ 
thing.  We  cannot  even  by  private  study 
learn  to  appreciate  them  justly  when  tha 
science  is  one  which  is  incapable,  from  ite 
very  nature,  of  being  taught  by  books  alone. 

The  modem  practice  in  our  English  col- 
leges and  universities  of  selecting  the  heeds 
and  teachers  almost  exclusively  from  their 
own  house-taught  members  or  alumni,  tends 
to  perpetuate  the  exclusion  of  modem  and 
growing  branches  of  knowledge,  and  to  ste- 
reotype old  forms  and  confined  limits  in  col- 
legiate and  scholastic  teaching.  Even  the 
now  long-favoured  Greek  had  once  difficul- 
ties to  overcome  similar  to  those  which  at 
present  beset  the  sciences  of  observation. 
The  pressure  for  innovation  and  improvement 
must,  therefore,  be  made  from  without  by 
those  who  feel  the  urgency  of  each  particu- 
lar instance :  and  in  this  way  strength  will 
be  given  to  the  hands  of  the  few  men  withiB, 
who  are  aware  of  the  real  advances  and  va- 
lue of  positive  knowledge,*  and  of  the  de- 
mand for  it  which  exists  throughout  the  great 
body  of  the  nation. 

We  have  been  strack  by  some  facts  and 
reasonings  in  connection  with  this  subject  in 
a  pampbletf  recently  published  by  Piincipal 
Wayland,  of  Brown  University,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.  From  this  pamphlet  it  appears 
that,  though  the  population  of  New  England 
has  been  greatly  increasing  durmg  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  the  number  of  stu- 
dents at  its  various  colleges  and  universities, 
even  those  of  most  repute,  has  been  gradu- 
ally decreasing.     At  first  this  was  ascribed 

*  Oxford,  we  are  glad  to  see,  has  broken  the  iee^ 
and  hae  reeenUy  raieed  the  Btipeoda  of  the  Prote* 
8or  of  Chemistry,  and  of  tlie  Reader  of  EzperiiMe* 
tal  Philosophy,  and  of  the  Camden  ProfesBorof  U  - 
tory,  to  dOOL  a  year  each ;  with  2bOL  a  year  eaob 
to  the  Readers  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  to 
the  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy. 

f  Rsport  to  the  Corporation  of  Brown  Univerw 
sity,  on  the  Changes  in  the  System  of  Collegiate 
Eancation.    Providence:  1850. 
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to  the  great  expense  of  tbe  existing  system 
of  college  education,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  lessen  it  by  lowering  the  fees  and  the  cost 
of  board.  Bat  the  redaction  in  numbers  still 
went  on,  and  it  has  not  been  arrested  even  in 
those  eoUeffes  in  which  education  has  been 
given  g^tuitously.  It  was  not  owing,  there- 
fore, to  any  undue  expense  in  the  system.  Nor 
did  it  arise,  as  Dr.  Wayland  shows,  from 
want  of  talent  in  the  professors,  from  defec- 
tiFe  modes  of  teaching,  or  from  inefficient  ex- 
aminatioos  for  uniyersity  honors.  He  con- 
cludes, therefore,  in  mercantile  phraseology, 
that  'the  article  which  the  universities  offer 
for  sale  is  not  such  as  the  public  want,  and 
therefore  they  don't  come  to  buy  it.'  He 
proposes,  in  consequence,  to  the  trustees  of 
his  own  college,  to  remodel  the  whole  system 
of  instruction,  to  create  new  courses  of  study, 
comprehending  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  are  actually  in  public  demand,  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  afford  time  to  learn  each  branch 
as  thoroughly  ks  circumstances  may  require, 


and  to  attach  to  eminence  in  each  honorary 
distinctions  similar  to  those  hitherto  awarded 
in  the  form  of  decrees  in  arts.  Thus,  instead 
of  one  fixed  and  mvariable  routine,  he  would 
offer  students  the  choice  of  several  sets  of 
equivalent  studies,  a  due  acquaintance  with 
which  on  examination  should  entitle  the  can- 
didates in  them  to  equal  honours.  If  a  fur 
measure  of  success  should  follow  this  Qiove- 
ment  in  Brown  University,  it  must  exercise  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  other  colleges  in 
the  United  States,  and  ultimately  upon  thoM 
of  our  own  country. 

But  whatever  fate  may  await  the  wide  re- 
form of  Dr.  Wayland,  it  is  plain,  we  tlunk, 
that  in  a  century  during  which  the  progress 
of  civilisation  has  taken  so  distinctly  positive 
and  material  a  direction,  the  science  of  Chem- 
istry, which  presides  over  material  progress 
in  so  many  of  its  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant directions,  cannot  remain  shut  out 
from  its  legitimate  place  and  influence  in  the 
educational  institutions  of  the  empire. 
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ANECDOTES  OP  DUELING 


''That  abominable  propensity  of  your  coontrymen  I  coorider  the  most  unpardoDable  of  their  failingi," 
obterted  the  lawyer.  **  We  prohably,  coloDel,  look  at  it  with  different  eves.  You,  as  a  soldier,  ^loss  the 
crime  over,  in  acoordanoe  to  the  doctrines  of  a  mistaken  code,  miscallea  that  of  honor.  I  test  it  by  the 
dvil  and  the  Christian  law — and  in  both  I  read  its  condemnation.'* 

"Sir,"  retomed  the  commander,  **  I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  a  practice  which  has  been  so  often  and 
•0  lamentably  abosed." — RatMing  BtcolUctiont, 


Thbrb  are  certain  questions  connected  with 
the  civil  policy  of  a  state  and  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  varied  orders  of  its  community, 
which  are  advocated  or  repudiated  by  men 
holding  opposite  opinions  with  all  the  ardor 
of  those,  who,  in  honesty  of  purpose,  have 
come  to  their  respective  conclusions.  Two 
subjects  have,  Ume  after  time,  in  Britain, 
commanded  general  attention;  and  by  the 
man  of  business  and  the  moralist,  both  have 
been  ratfarded  with  deep  interest.  In 
lAmtanimg  their  arguments,  pro  and  con, 
much  zeal  and  ffreat  sincerity  have  marked 
ihe  anxiety  of  the  disputants  on  both  sides. 
Speeehes  have  been  delivered  by  the  thou- 
sand,*  and  ink  expended  by  the  gallon,  and 
itill  thei  controverted  joints  are  undecided  as 
they  were  at  the  openmg  of  the  present  cen- 


tury. The  tradesman  denounces  the  total 
abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  as  a  mer- 
cantile mischief  of  the  highest  order,  while 
the  philanthropist  takes  a  more  generous  and 
extended  view,  and  gives  it  his  sweeping  de- 
nunciation. Expediency  is  pleaded  on  the 
one  side,  and  inefficacy  proven  on  the  other. 
Bill  after  bill  has  been  introduced,  discussed, 
and  carried  through  the  house— every  polit- 
ical cobbler  has  in  turn  tried  his  hand  upon 
the  debtor  laws — petitions  pointing  out  its 
barbarous  stupidity  have  been  laid  upon  the 
table  until  it  groaned — every  succeedmg  ses- 
sion opened  with  the  promise  of  a  panacea. 
But  as  yet  the  nuisance  remains  unabated — 
unthrifty  youths  are  still  subjected  to  under- 
go moral  purification  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
prison— confiding    tradesmen  sink  benet 
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<'  the  iron  knuckles  of  the  law."  Like  the 
bed  of  Procrustes,  the  legal  net  accommo- 
dates itself  to  large  and  small  alike,  inclosing 
every  class  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant — 
while  from  its  happy  construction,  the  ros^ue 
and  swindler  slip  through  the  meshes  with- 
out losing  a  scale. 

If  the  abuse  called  imprisonment  for  insol- 
vency is  viewed  in  different  lights  by  the  tra- 
der and  philanthropist,  the  code  of  honor, 
like  the  law  of  debt,  produces  as  general  a 
confliction  of  opinion — and  while  the  moral- 
ist calls  loudly  for  its  suppression,  others  as 
fearlessly  maintain  that  the  best  interests  of 
society  will  demand  occasionally  its  interven- 
tion. The  one  takes  high  ground,  and  de- 
nounces dueling  as  being  opposed  to  the  law 
of  God — the  other  certainly  offers  no  less 
sustainable  plea,  and  urges  in  return,  that  on 
its  continuance  the  good  order  of  civilized 
society  is  dependent.  The  weight  of  divine 
authority  against  dueling  is  crushing — no 
Christian  man  would  dare  to  defend  it,  con- 
sequently, upon  principle.  He  must  yield 
to  dicta  no  mortal  ventures  to  impugn,  and 
all  he  has  left  him  is,  extenuation. 


Dueling  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and 
very  properly.  Times  have  changed  marvel- 
ously.  Fifty  years  ago,  gentlemen  by  de- 
scent, by  property,  or  by  profession,  were 
only  esquired  ;  now,  if  you  mistered  an  attor- 
ney's clerk,  the  letter  would  be  sent  repudi- 
ated to  the  dead  office.  To  him  only  who 
was  entitled  to  bear  arms,  an  appeal  to  arms 
was  allowed ;  and  had  a  man  in  trade,  though 
worth  a  plum,  in  those  days  presumed  to 
send  a  message  to  a  gentleman  not  in  trade, 
nor  worth  a  penny,  the  odds  would  be  con- 
siderable that  the  bearer  of  the  cartel  would 
have  been  horsewhipped  on  the  spot.  Even 
liberty  to  share  in  certain  amusements  was 
considered  great  condescension  on  the  part 
of  the  aristocracy  to  men  who  had  founded 
their  own  fortunes,  and  accidental  meetings 
at  the  cover-side,  like  those  in, the  "House 
of  Lords,"*  were  never  supposed  to  warrant 


*Thi8  celehrated  society,  some  thirty  years  ago^ 
met  nightly  at  a  tayern  situated  m  one  of  the  small- 
er streets  between  the  Bank  and  Castle.  All  that 
was  required  by  any  gentleman  desirous  of  being 
raised  to  the  peerage,  without  trouble  or  expense, 
was  an  introduction  by  a  member,  when  his  name 
would  be  recorded  on  the  roll  of  the  house,  and  a 
title  conferred  on  him  the  same  evening.  This  club 
was  open  to  every  class  of  the  community,  who 
were  suflSdently  well-mannered  and  habited  to  sit 
with  gentlemen  in  a  tavern.  And  men,  actually 
peers,  consorted  with  publicans ;  while  law  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  periooages  wearing  silk  gowns, 


aught  beyond  a  field  acquaintance.  A  bru- 
tal, but  striking,  anecdote  which  marked  this 
then  prevailing  feeling  of  ezclusiveness,  is 
told  of  the  too-celebrated  George  Robert 
Fitzgerald.  One  hunting  day,  when  draw- 
ing a  fox  cover,  he  observed  a  well-mounted, 
and  smartly-dressed,  young  man  join  the 
company ;  and  on  inquiring  his  name  from 
the  whipper,  was  informed  that  the  strangnr 
was  a  neighboring  apothecary. 

"  An  apothecary !"  exclaimed  the  master 
of  hounds.  "  Bj  Heaven !  men's  impudence 
every  day  becomes  more  and  more  auda- 
cious !  Why,  it  would  not  surprise  me  after 
this,  that  an  attorney  should  join  our  meet- 
ing next.  Come,  it  is  time  that  this  dealer 
in  drugs  should  be  taught  that  fox-hunUng 
is  a  trade  practised  only  by  gentlemen  ;*'  ana 
riding  up  to  the  unoffending  dabbler  in  Ga- 
lenicals, he  savagely  flogged  him  off  the  field. 

That  dueling  has  been  employed  too  fre- 
quently for  bad  purposes,  by  brave  men — 
and  for  bloody  ones,  by  blackguards,  has 
never  been  denied.  The  page  of  history,  in 
the  fatal  meeting  between  Buckingham  and 
Shrewsbury,  strikingly  exemplifies  the  for- 
mer assertion.  For  the  seduction  of  his  wife 
— Buckingham,  by  the  way,  had  seduced  his 
own — the  injured  earl  demanded,  and  ob- 
tained, satisfaction.  In  accordance  with  the 
barbarous  custom  of  the  times,  the  seconds 
— two  on  either  side — engaged ;  on  the 
Duke's  side,  Jenkins  was  left  dead ;  on  the 
earl's.  Sir  John  Talbot  was  severely  wound- 
ed. Buckingham,  however,  received  no  hurt 
beyond  a  scratch,  and  ran  his  antagonist 
through  the  body,  thus  adding  murder  to  se- 
duction. The  fair  frail  one  was  worthy  of 
the  ducal  ruffian  she  had  attached  herself  to. 
Disguised  as  a  page,  from  a  neighboring  cop- 
pice she  watched  the  combat,  and  slept  with 
the  murderer  of  her  husband  the  same  night, 
although  the  shirt  he  wore  bore  bloody  evi- 
dence of  the  foul  assassination  he  had  just 
committed.  It  is  reported  that  the  last 
hours  of  the  adulteress  were  miserable,  and 
the  felon  blow  that  relieved  the  world  of 
such  an  unscrupulous  villain  as  the  duke,  in 
our  poor  thinking,  was  nothing  beyond  sim- 
ple retribution. 


exchanged  civilities  with  attorneys*  apprentices.  In 
this  strange  assemUly,  the  leading  spirits  of  the 
times  congregated  nightly,  and  for  brillian<nr  of  wit| 
and  originality  of  humor,  *"  the  Lords"  was  held  nn- 
rivalled. 

To  call  a  man  by  his  name  instead  of  title  was  a 
finable  offence,  bat  to  address  him  in  the  street,  in 
right  of  sitting  with  him  in  the  clab^  exposed  the 
ddinquents  to  ezpoUion. 
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Anotber,  and  an  opposite  case,  both  in  its 
results  and  causes,  occurred  many  years  ago, 
when  the  writer  of  these  pages  was  in  Paris. 
The  worst  and  most  dangerous  companion 
upon  earth  is  a  gamester.  "  Nemo  repente 
fuit  turpissimus ; '  which,  according  to  Irish 
translation,  meaneth,  that  a  man  must  be  ar- 
ticled for  five  yeara  to  an  attorney.  As  re- 
gards play,  we  hold  a  different  opinion,  and 
Delieve  that  the  course  of  demoralization  may 
be  more  rapidly  effected  by  the  alea  damno- 
$a  than  by  law.  To  the  proof: — even  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  we  must 
hold  the  name  sacred;  but  there  are  old 
guardsmen  who  will  remember  "  Little  Joe." 
A  stouter  soldier  never  headed  a  company. 
He  was  kind,  well- tempered,  too  generous 
probably,  and  everybody  liked  him.  In  mo- 
ney matters  he  was  careless ;  had  an  early 
itcn  for  play,  and  a  sojourn  with  the  army 
of  occupation  confirmed  a  disease  already 
rooted.  In  a  word,  he  abandoned  a  profes- 
sion he  could  no  longer  continue  in,  and  be- 
came a  regular  gambler. 

Joe  was  a  first-rate  shot,  and  also  constitu- 
tionally pugnacious.  He  felt  his  own  degra- 
dation keenly,  when  to  remedy  it  was  too 
late ;  and  a  temper  naturally  excitable,  had 
*now  become  most  dangerous.  Is  there  one 
gamester  out  of  twenty,  who,  in  a  very  few 
years,  does  not  go — circumstances  only  con- 
sidered— to  ruin  ?  Joe  formed  no  exception. 
He  lost  caste,  and  fell,  and  fell,  "  deeper  and 
deeper  still,"  until  he  reached  that  last  de- 
g^rading  status  in  society — a  checalier  d'induS' 
trie. 

While  engaged  in  his  base  rocation,  a 
young  citizen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gang 
with  whom  Joe,  now  a  member  of  the  body, 
regularly  confederated.  The  victim  was  a 
Londoner,  and  one,  as  it  was  represented, 
who  would  stand^  plucking  ;  and  that  very  ex- 
tensively. He  had  citwsed  Channel,  like  the 
thousand  and  one  fools  who^  flock  annually 
to  the  French  capital  to  view  Parisian  lions, 
and,  as  a  countryman,  little  Joe  kindly  un- 
dertook to  play  Mentor  to  this  Cockney  Tel- 
emachus.  It  was  not  a  difficult  task  for  one 
who  knew  the  world  so  well  as  Captain  K — 
to  worm  himself  into  the  confidence  of  a  raw 
youth,  and  he  easily  succeeded.  In  every 
point  but  one  the  intended  victim  was  pliant 
as  could  be  wished — but  on  that  one  he  was 
most  obstinate.  He  had  a  horror  of  play. 
He  would  drink,  racket  about,  dissipate,  but 
name  a  gnBe*  of  chance,  and  he  startled  like 
a  lightened  steed:  The  period  allotted  by 
*'  the  governor  at  home,"  as  he,  in  London 
parlance,  termed  his  father,  had  almost  ex- 


pired ;  and  as  plump  a  pigeon  as  ever  a  gam* 
bier  dropped  upon,  was  about  to  return  to 
the  country-house  he  had  quitted  to  see  tbfB 
world,  without  losing  a  single  feather.  To 
the  villanous  confederation  Uiat  thought  was 
maddening ;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  a  decoy 
duck  was  tried — and  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  artful  of  the  class  was  accidentally  in- 
troduced by  the  gallant  captain  to  Monsieur 
Callico,  as  he  derisively  called  the  citizen. 

To  describe  the  progress  of  this  gambling 
conspiracy  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  It  waa 
managed  with  consummate  ability.  The  de- 
voted youth  became  desperately  enamored 
of  his  friend,  the  captain ;  he  "  told  his  lore/' 
and  then  came  proof  positive,  that  Greek  and 
Roman  friendship  are  not  comparable  to  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  personal  feeHng^ 
which  you  may  expect  from  a  ca/e  acquaint- 
ance. Damon  returned  in  time  to  substitute 
his  own  neck,  and  stay  the  execution  of  a 
gentleman  called  Pythias,  while 

**Cato  the  •ententious 
Lent  his  fiur  lady  to  his  friend  Hortentiai.'' 

Now  Captain  K ,  on  leammg  the  atate 

of  the  young  Londoner's  affections,  although 
himself  a  secret  worshiper  at  the  shrine  of 
the  same  divinity,  resigned  his  own  pretan- 
sions,  and  actually  undertook  to  plead  with 
the  fair  enslaver  for  his  friend.  Great  was 
the  intimacy,  of  course,  that  succeeded ;  and 
at  the  apartments  of  Madame  La  0  ■  ■» 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  the  young  En- 
glishman might  have  been  found. 

Play  was  cautiously  introduced — notUng 
was  staked  except  a  mere  haffatelle — beyond 
the  hazard  of  a  trifle,  it  was  evident  thai 
any  experinaent  would  be  dangerous.  Thj 
day  for  the  citizen'*  departure  was  fixed,  and 
it  was  pretty  cerUin  the  bird  would  esc^ 
the  net  of  the  fowler.  Could  he  have  liesr 
but  led  to  pUy,  he  would  hava  beeii  cHea  ^ 
scientifically.  That  was  not  twl*  doPTe,  and 
nothing  could  succeed  bat  feolV  ana  iotrn- 
right  felony. 

Madamc*s  birthday  returiiiS!l^„  aa  it  did 
some  twenty  times  a  year ;  ahd  she  gave  a 

petit  sXwper,    K sent  in  the  wine,  and 

the  citizen  provided  the  viands.  A  menier 
evening  could^  not/  be  spent.  Two  or  three 
laidies  and  as  mtiny  g^eMlemen  of  high  honor 
favored  La  C — '-'  irith^  their  company* 
There  was  play,  limited  to  a  few  francs*  and 
on  the  Englishman's  part  to  doves  and  gar* 
ters.  Supper  was  served — all  was  hilanoua 
the  wine  circulated  freely,  and  all  the  hoaa* 
doner  remembered  in  the  morping  wIm^  b^ 
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awoke  with  a  burniog  bead  was,  that  he  had 
become  unaccountably  drunk,  and  got  home 
he  knew  not  how. 

He  strove  to  get  up,  but  his  temples  th  rob 
bed  almost  to  bursting.  An  excess  in  wine 
had  never  affected  him  so  before :  could  this 
ttise  from  simple  drunkenness  ?  The  sensa- 
tion was  altogether  new.  The  truth  was  be 
had  not  been  drunk,  but  drugged ! 

While  rolling  his  aching  head  from  side  to 
side  upon  the  pillow,  his  lacquey  de  place  bh- 
nouaced  his  dear  friend,  the  captain;  and 
next  minute  "  little  Joe"  was  standmg  at  his 
bedside. 

**  Good  heaven !"  exclaimed  the  citizen ; 
"  how  awfully  drunk  I  must  have  been  last 
night !     My  very  brain's  on  fire." 

"Drunk I"  returned  his  companion;  "you 
were  not  drunk  but  mad — what  devil  pos- 
sessed you  to  play  ?  D — n  it,  you  always 
swore  you  hated  it,  and  every  score  of  naps 
you  lost  you  would,  though  I  warned  you, 
lay  it  on  thicker." 

''Naps!  play!"  exclaimed  the  sick  man 
with  a  stare ;  why,  what  do  you  mean  ?  J 
am  but  in  sorry  mood  for  jesting.  I  do  re- 
member playing  for  and  losing  some  gloves 
and  garters  to  the  ladies." 

''  And  let  me  tell  you,  I  am  in  still  less  jo- 
Ung  humor  than  yourself,"  returned  the  cap- 
tahi  in  high  dudgeon ;  "  through  your  cursed 
obstinacy  I  played  against  my  better  Judg- 
ment— and  was  cleaned  out  by  Count  F 

oat  of  eighteen  thousand  francs.  How  shall 
I  come  to  book  ?  In  the  devil's  name  how 
can  I  face  my  creditor  this  evening  at 
Madame's  reunion  ?  The  three  hundred  naps 
I  won  from  you  will  go  but  a  short  way  to 
meet  my  losses.     I  think  I  shall  so  mad." 

"  And  I  fancy  that  I  am  mad  already," 
groaned  the  sufferer  from  the  bed ;  "  do  end 
thig  follv,  K ." 

''  Did  I  not  know  you,  I  should  fancy  you 
intended  me  offence,"  replied  the  captain, 
rather  angrily ;  "  what,  have  you  such  a  con- 
▼eniency  of  memory  as  to  forget  that  you 
lost  three  hundred  naps  to  me,  eight  hundred 
to  the  count,  and  five-and-forty  to  Madame 
La  C ?" 

Before  the  unhappy  youth  could  find  words 
to  respond,  the  valet  announced  another  visit- 
or, and  Count  F was  shown  in. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  pursued  the  gallant 
captain,  "  are  y^,  too,  in  a  jesting  mood  ? 
My  young  friend  here  cannot  be  persuaded 
that  we  had  a  little  play  last  night.  Excuse 
me  paying  but  half  my  loss  till  evening ;  and, 
in  the  meantime,  accept  these  biUeis  de 
hanque^*  and  "little  Joe"  handed  the  cheva- 


lier a  roll  of  bank  notes;  "you  will  ^nd 
there  ten  thousand  francs." 

"  Gentlemen,"  cried  the  astonished  oitiaeOy 
"  I  pray  you  end  this  farce.  I  know  I  am 
indebted  to  Madame  heavily  in  gbves  aad 
ribbons." 

"  Why,  fiends  and  furies !"  exclaimed  the 
captain,  "  do  you  pretend,  sir,  to  assert,  that 
you  did  not  lose  three  hundred  naps  to  me  ?" 

"  Or  that  this  acknowledgment  for  dg^t 
hundred  was  not' given?" 

The  youth,  astounded  as  he  was,  took  the 
paper.  It  purported  to  be  an  I.  O.  U.,  .bai 
the  forgery  was  clumsy. 

"  That  is  not  my  writing — nor  do  I  owe 
either  of  you  a  eous. 

The  scene  that  followed  may  be  imagined. 
Instant  payment,  or  a  legal  security  for  the 
alleged  debts,  was  demanded— -or  the  altern- 
ative— a  meeting  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
within  two  hours.  Half  bewildered,  the 
young  dupe  assented  to  give  the  latter — and 
at  the  time  appointed,  he  alighted  withoat 
friend  or  weapon,  atr  the  place  named  for  the 
duel,  by  these  infamous  men. 

Several  other  persons  were  on  the  groundy 
all  strangers  to  Uie  unfortunate  young  man. 
Another  attempt  was  made  to  induce  him  to 
admit  the  debt  of  honor,  and  it  was  propoied 
that  a  reconciliation  should  take  place  .be- 
tween him  and  his  former  friend,  the  cap* 
tain.  To  do  them  justice,  the  gentlemen  on- 
known  were  ardent  in  their  endeavors,  to 
accommodate  the  matter,  and  persuade  the 
citizen  to  pay  the  money,  and  they  were  p«r- 
fectlv  sincere  in  mediation  on  the  occaeioa, 
for  they  were  all  members  of  the  same  dis- 
honest clique.  But  nothing  could  shake  the 
youth's  .determination  to  repudiate  the  in£a- 

mous  demand.     Captam  K ,  irritated  to 

madness  at  his  toted  failure,  demanded  that 
the  duel  should  instantly  proceed — and  the 
gang  as  furious,  from  the  unexpected  disap- 
pointment, determined  to  murder  one  who 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  submit  to  bare- 
faced spoliation. 

Never  were  two  combatants  more  unequal- 
ly opposed  than  the  young  merchant  and  the 
desperate  gambler — the  one,  probably,  had 
never  discharged  a  pistol  in  his  life — ^the 
other,  and  within  six  months^  had  killed  his 
man  on  the  very  spot  where  the  doomed 
youth  was  standing. 

Other  and  fouler  circumstances  went  to 
render  the  result  of  the  impending  duel. al- 
most a  certainty.    K fought  with  his 

own  pistols — with  the  firing  signal  he  was 
particularly  familiar — his  back  was  to  the  son, 
and  an  open  sky  behind  him.    The  seoundrel 
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•eeond,  who  had  yolniiteered  his  tervices, 
placed  the  joung  EnelishmaD  ia  a  position 
where  the  truok  of  a  Targe  beech,  formed  a 
kading  line  of  fire,  and  the  stream  of  sun- 
shine through  the  vista  in  the  trees,  was  al- 
most blinding.  To  the  intentional  murderer 
and  the  intended  victim,  the  loaded  weapons 
were  delivered — a  preparatory  word  was  spo- 
ken, the  signal  fell.     K coollj  raised  his 

msiol,  while,  by  a  snap-shot,  the  flurried 
Englishman  anticipated  his  executioner  by  a 
Moond.  On  that  momentary  advantage  life 
or  death  depended.  The  bully,  shot  direct- 
ly through  the  heart,  fell  on  the  sward,  a 
dead  man.  While  the  bullet  destined  for 
the  breast  of  his  antagonist,  cut  the  grass 
hannlessly  at  the  foot  of  the  fortunate  survi- 
Tor.  Never  was  a  thoughtless  youth  more 
providentially  delivered  by  accident  from 
oertain  murder— nor  a  scoundrel  sent  to  his 
account  so  justly  and  unexpectedly  as  Cap- 
tain K . 

In  riding  an  hour  after  the  affair  had  termi- 
nated in  the  forest,  I  met  the  body  of  the  dead 
Smbler  on  a  stretcher,  en  route  to  the 
CT^ue, 

lie  decline  of  dueling  from  the  period  it 
was  made  ancillary  to  swindling,  or  to  the 
MUlement  of  disputes  between  vulgar  scoun- 
drels, who  could  not  lay  the  slightest  claims 
to  the  title  or  privileges  of  gentlemen,  has 
been  rapid  and  progressive,  and  its  gross 
tbnse  did  more  to  remedy  its  own  mischief, 
than  moral  appeals  and  legal  enactments. 
What  bat  disgust  can  be  created  against  a 

rsm  when  prostituted  to  the  purposes  of 
r  murder  ?  When  two  drunken  black- 
ffoards  stagger  from  the  billiard  room  to  the 
irid,  and,  by  the  scoundrels  who  attend  them, 
are  permitted  to  carry  a  dispute,  emanating 
in  a  question  of  scoring,  or  not  scoring,  a 
point  or  two,  to  an  extent  tliat  the  most  fla- 
gitioos  injury  would  not  warrant.* 

A  more  recent  ease  which  occurred  in  the 
Bavhborhood,  and  must  be  still  fresh  in  gen- 
eral recollection,  may  be  adduced  to  prove 
Imht  sadly  the  law  of  honor  is  brought  to  the 
kwlieat  estimaticm.     I  allude  to  the  case  of 

H— ,  killed  by  E .    A  quarrel  takes 

place  in  that  sink  of  infamy,  a  saloon — and 
the  parties  adjourn  to  Wimbledon  to  commit 
mirder.     One  fire  is  not  enough,  and,  though 

^''Vide  the  Irish  newspapers,  giving  an  account 
ef  the  duel  here  allnded  to,  fought  April  87th, 
18i8:  '<at  the  mxih  shot,  Mr.  P.  received  bis  adrer- 
mtfa  ball  in  the  les,  and,  while  the  blood  was 
streaming,  he  called  for  another  shot"  The  odIv 
weoder  is,  that  the  secoods  did  not  indulge  him  with 


a  bullet  passes  through  the  hat  of  M 
the  seconds  provide  them  with  fresh  weap- 
ons, and  the  wretched  blackguard  is,  on  the 
next  fire,  shot  dead.  The  ruffian  who  com- 
mits the  murder,  sees  the  expiring  wretch 
heaving  his  last  sigh — and   remarks   to  a 

casual  spectator,  "  I  have  done  for  the /' 

using  an  epithet  too  disgusting  to  be  named. 
He,  and  the  well-selected  seconds,  hurry  off, 
without  even  taking  a  parting  glance  at  the 
prostrate  victim.  The  surgeon,  with  his 
friends,  lugs  the  dead  body  into  a  cab.  An 
inquest  is  held — "  wilful  murder"  is  returned, 
and  thus  ends  what  the  papers  termed  "  an 
affair  of  honor."    And  who  were  the  black- 

rd  actors  in  this  cold-blooded  tragedy? 
—  was  son  of  a  Taunton  publican,  and 
M a  broken  linen-draper.  Their  com- 
panions were  men  of  similar  caete — for,  un- 
less gentility  is  attached  to  brick-making, 
Y had  no  other  claim. 

Bad  and  brutal  as  these  transactions  were, 
and,  thank  God,  they  are  of  rare  occurrence 
in  Great  Britain,  if  atrocious  murder,  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  duelling  be  required, 
they  must  be  sought  for  in  the  bloody  annals 
of  American  dispute.  A  couple  of  examples 
may  be  quoted. 

A  New  York  paper  (I7th  of  May,  1840) 
states,  that  a  couple  of  citizens,  the  sole  oc- 
cupants of  the  carriage,  quarelled  in  an  Illi- 
nois stage-coach.  Both  drew  pistols  and 
fired — one  gentleman  was  shot  through  the 
head,  and  the  other  throueh  the  heart. 

The  second  affair  took  place  a  month  iater, 
in  the  same  year — and  b  thus  recorded  in  a 
New  Orleans  paper.* 

Messrs.  P and  T had  gone  to  law, 

and,  tiring  of  delay  and  expense,  sgreed  to 
come  at  once  to  the  cheaper  and  shorter 
mode  of  mortal  arbitrament. 

"  The  principals  were  placed  at  five  paces 
from  each  other,  back  to  back,  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,"  and,  at  a  given  signal,  they 
were  to  turn  round  and  fire.     The  first  shots, 

strange  as  it  may  appear,  missed,  and  P , 

in  changing  the  second  pistol  to  his  right 
hand,  in  his  hurry  touched  the  trigger,  and 
an  accidental  explosion  left  him  to  the  mercy 
of  his  antagonist.     "Fire!"  exclaimed  the 

second  to  T .     "  For  God's  sake !  don't," 

cried  the  horrified  lookers-on.  The  trucu- 
lent ruffian,  however,  wished  to  enhance  the 
agony  of  his  doomed  victim,  by  adding  a  de- 
moniac suspense.  Grinning  with  the  mali- 
cious satisfaction  of  a  demon,  for  several 
minutes  he  held  the  levelled  pistol  at  the 


*  »  Goorier  de  la  LootaiaBe.' 
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breast  of  his  opponent,  and  when  he  had 

tortured   P and  the  spectators  to  his 

heart's  content,  he  ended  the  scene,  by  har- 
rying the  wretched  man  into  eternity ! 

And  call  you  this  dueling.  Master  Jona- 
than ?  Did  such  a  scene  occur  in  Ireland,  or 
were  the  attempt  e?en  made,  the  wretches, 
principals  and  seconds,  would  be  torn  asunder 
piece-meal. 

The  first  duel  I  ever  witnessed  was  one 
which,  at  the  expiration  of  forty  years,  is  too 
viyidly  engrafted  upon  memory  to  be  forgot- 
ten. I  was  then  a  satcheled  schoolboy ;  and 
before  six  o'clock  on  a  beautiful  summer 
morning,  was  wending  my  way,  slowly,  of 
course,  to  the  abiding  place  of  the  country 
pedagogue  at  whose  feet  I  was  being  indoc- 
trinated. A  gentleman  was  sitting  on  a  log 
of  timber,  and  in  him  I  reconized  Lieutenant 

V of  the  — th,  a  frequent  visitor  and 

guest  at  my  father's  house.  He  spoke  to  me, 
and  I  sate  down  upon  the  beam,  and  a  bul- 
let he  had  been  rolling  carelessly  on  the  log 
of  timber,  was  interchanged  between  him  and 
me  for  five  minutes.  He  startled  suddenly 
on  perceiving  three  gentlemen  advance  from 
an  opposite  direction,  put  the  ball  in  his  waist- 
coat pocket,  and  bade  me  hastily  ''good  morn- 
ing." I  watched  him — saw  him  join  the 
strangers,  and  the  whole  party  turned  into  a 
rope-yard.  I  rose  from  the  beam — shoul- 
dered my  satchel,  and  as  I  passed  the  place 
where  the  gentlemen  had  disappeared,  I 
looked  through  the  open  gate.  Although 
not  more  than  three  or  four  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  preliminary  preparations  for  a 
duel  had  been  completed,  and  my  late  com- 
panion on  the  log  of  timber  confronted  his 
antagonist  at  the  customary  distance  of  a 
dozen  paces.  At  the  moment  I  peeped  in, 
the  seconds  delivered  a  pistol  to  each  com- 
batant— stepped  two  or  three  yards  back — 
and  the  words  "  Ready,  fire !"  were  rapidlv 
pronounced.  The  reports  were  so  simul- 
taneous that  it  seemed  as  if  one  shot  only 
had  been  discharged ;  and  as,  for  a  secona 
or  two  afterwards,  both  gentlemen  remained 
standing,  I  fancied  all  was  right :  but  I  was 
fatally    mistaken — the    discharged    weapon 

dropped  from  V 's  hand,  and  he  tottered 

and  fell  forward.  The  seconds  raised  him  to 
a  sitting  posture,  and  a  little  man  hitherto 
concealed  behind  the  hedge,  came  forward 

hastily.    He  laid  his  finger  on  Y 's  pulse, 

and  then  looked  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 
in  a  low  voice  muttered, ''  All  b  over  1"  For 
many  a  month  afterwards  that  brief  sentence 
Bounded  in  my  ear,  and  the  falling  man  was 
preseat  Ja  ims^giaatioiu    JPut  before  manhood 
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came,  an  intimacy  with  some  amiable  yooog 
Galway  gentlemen  at  the  Dublin  Universitfy 
and  a  short  probation  in  a  Southern  miUtn 
regiment  wrought  a  happy  change.  The 
organ  of  hearing,  as  Byron  says,  became 

*<  More  Irish  and  less  nice," 

and  a  twelvemonth's  sojourn  in  that  land  d 
promise,  which  lieth  between  the  Shaonon 
and  Atlantic,  completed  the  cure. 

Like  many  an  unnecessary  appeal  to  num^ 
this  fatal  affair,  in  which  a  young  and  gallant 
officer  lost  his  life,  origmated  in  a  triflii^  mis- 
understanding. 

In  the  same  barrack,  and  at  a  very  short 
time  after  this  fatal  meeting  (spring  of  180?) 
one  of  the  most  lamentable  affairs,  which  io 
the  annals  of  dueling  is  recorded,  unfortu- 
nately took  place.  I  allude  to  the  fatal  en- 
counter between  Boyd  and  Campbell.  TIm 
sad  story  is  simply  told. 

The  21st  were  quartered  in  the  town  of 
Newry,  and  the  half-yearly  inspection  of  the 
regiment  had  been  made  by  General  Kerr — 
when,  as  is  customary,  the  general  and  atafl 
were  entertained  by  the  Fusileers.  The  din- 
ner was  soon  over — ^the  staff  retired — the 
officers  went  to  the  play — and  none  remained 
in  the  mess-room,  excepting  Major  Campbell 
and  Captain  Boyd,  the  assbtant-surgeon,  and 
a  lieutenant.  Campbell,  in  right  of  brevet 
rank,  had  commanded  the  regiment  in  the 
absence  of  the  colonel— and  an  argument 
took  place  between  him  and  Captain  Boyd, 
whether  a  word  of  command  that  day  need 
was  correctly  given.  The  latter  was  a  per- 
son of  disagreeable  manner — ^the  former  a 
man  whose  temper  was  highly  excitable— and 
each  personally  disliked  the  other,  and  were 
tenacious  equally  of  their  own  opinions.  Camp- 
bell repudiated  the  charge  of  incorrectneasy 
and  Boyd  as  warmly  maintained  it.  At  last 
a  crisis  came,  <'  Heated  with  wine,  and  exas- 
perated by  what  he  conceived  a  professional 
insult,  Campbell  left  the  table,  hastened  to 
his  apartments,  loaded  his  pistols,  returned, 
sent  for  Captain  Boyd,  brought  him  to  an 
inner  mess-room,  closed  the  door,  and  with- 
out the  presence  of  a  friend  or  witness^  de- 
manded instant  satisfaction.  Shots  were 
promptly  interchanged,  and  by  the  first  fiie 
boyd  fell,  mortally  wounded."* 

Thank  God  !  for  human  nature — ^Buoldng- 

hams  and  T s  are  not  common.    Before 

five  minutes  passed  the  tornado  of  wild  pas- 
sion was  over,  and  rushing  to  the  room  where 
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the  djinff  man  was  laid,  "  a  sony  sight !"  in 
Macbeth  s  words,  sarroonded  bj  his  frantic 
wife  and  infant  familj*  the  homicide  knelt  at 
his  bed-side,  implored  forgiveness,  and  wrung 
from  him  a  qualified  admission  that  "  all  was 
OEur."  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him, 
and  that  night  Campbell  left  the  town  and 
remained  at  Chelsea  with  his  lady  and  family 
for  several  months,  under  an  assumed  name. 
When  the  summer  assizes  were  approaching, 
he  detenmned  to  surrender  and  stand  his 
trial ;  and  although  his  legal  advisers  warned 
him  that  the  step  was  most  perilous,  he  would 
not  be  dissuaded,  and  unhappily  persevered. 
He  was,  on  the  Idth  of  August,  1808, 
arraigned  for  "  wilful  murder,"  pleaded 
"  not  guilty''  in  the  usual  form — the  fact  of 
the  homicide  was  admitted — and  a  number 
of  officers,  high  in  rank,  attended,  and  gave 
the  prisoner  the  hlfirhest  character  for  hu- 
manity. I  did  not  hear  the  evidence,  and 
when  I  came  into  the  court  house  the  jurv 
for  some  time  had  been  considering  their 
verdict.  The  trial  had  been  tedious ;  twilight 
had  fallen,  and  the  hall  of  justice,  dull  at 
best,  was  rendered  gloomier  still  from  the 
partial  glare  of  a  few  candles  placed  upon 
the  bench,  where  Judge  Fletcher  was  pre- 
nding.  A  breathless  anxiety  prevaded  the 
assembly,  and  the  ominous  silence  that  reign- 
ed throughout  the  court  was  unbroken  by  a 
single  whisper.  I  felt  an  unusual  dread — a 
sinking  of  the  heart — a  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, and  as  I  looked  around  the  melancholy 
crowd,  my  eye  rested  on  the  jud^e.  Fletcher 
was  a  thin,  bilious  looking  being,  and  his 
cold  and  marble  features  had  caught  an  un- 
earthly expression  from  the  shading  pro- 
duced by  the  accidental  disposition  of  the 
candles.  I  shuddered  as  I  gazed  upon  him, 
for  the  fate  of  a  fellow  creature  was  hanging 
upon  the  first  words  that  would  issue  from 
the  lips  of  that  stem  and  inflexible  old  man. 
From  the  judge  my  eys  turned  to  the  crimi- 
nal, and  what  a  subject  the  contrast  offered 
to  the  artbt's  pencil !  In  the  front  of  the 
bar,  habited  in  deep  mourning,  his  arms  fold- 
ed and  crossed  upon  his  breast,  the  homicide 
was  awaiting  the  word  that  should  seal  his 
destiny.  His  noble  and  commanding  figure 
thrown  into  an  attitude  of  calm  determina- 
tion, was  graceful  and  dignified  ;  and  while 
on  every  countenance  besides  a  sickening 
anxiety  was  visible,  neither  the  (quivering  of 
an  eyelash,  nor  a  motion  of  the  lip,  betrayed 
on  the  prisoner's  face  the  appearance  of  dis- 
composure or  alarm.  Just  then  a  slight  noise 
was  heard — a  door  was  slowly  and  softly 
opened — one  by  one  the  jury  returned  to 


their  box — the  customary  question  was  asked 
by  the  clerk  of  the  crown — and — "  Guilty" 
was  faintly  answered,  accompanied  with  a 
recommendation  to  mercy.  An  agonizing 
pause  succeeded — the  court  was  as  silent  as 
the  grave — the  prisoner  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  jury,  then  planting  his  foot  firmly  on 
the  floor,  he  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height 
and  calmly  listened  to  his  doom.  Slowly 
Judge  Fletcher  assumed  the  fatal  cap,  and 
all  unmoved,  he  pronounced,  and  Campbell 
listened  to,  his  sentence. 

While  the  short  address  which  sealed  the 
prisoner's  fate  was  being  delivered,  the  silence 
of  the  court  was  only  broken  by  smothered 
sobs ;  but  when  the  sounds  ceased,  and, 
*'  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul !"  issued  from 
the  ashy  lips  of  the  stem  old  man,  a  groan  of 
horror  burst  from  the  auditory,  and  the  High- 
land soldiers,  who  thronged  the  court,  ejacu- 
lated a  wild  "  Amen,"  while  their  flashing 
eyes  betrayed  how  powerfully  the  fate  of 
their  unhappy  countryman  had  affected  them. 
He  was  removed  from  the  bar — a  doomed 
man — but  no  harsh  restrictions  werel  raposed 
upon  him,  nor  was  he  conducted  to  the 
gloomy  apartment  to  which  condemned  cri- 
minals after  sentence  were  then  consigned. 
From  the  moment  the  unfortunate  duelist 
had  entered  the  prison  gates,  his  mild  and 
gentlemanly  demeanor  had  won  the  com- 
miseration of  all  within  ;  and  the  governor, 
confident  in  the  honor  of  his  prisoner,  sub- 
jected him  to  no  restraint.  He  occupied  the 
apartments  of  the  keeper,  went  over  the  build- 
ing as  he  pleased — received  his  friends — 
held  unrestricted  communication  with  all  that 
sought  him — and,  in  fact,  was  a  captive  but 
in  name. 

No  man  impersonated  the  grandeur  of 
Byron's  beautiful  couplet  so  happuy  as  Camp- 
bell :  when  the  hour  of  trial  came, 

"  He  died  as  sinful  man  should  die, 
Without  parade — without  display," 

while,  during  the  painful  interval  when  the 
seat  of  mercy  was  appealed  to,  and  when,  as 
it  was  generally  considered,  mercy  would 
have  been  extended,  the  most  unmoved  of  all, 
as  post  after  post  brought  not  the  welcome 
tidings,  was  Campbell. 

One  anecdote  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted. 

The  commiseration  of  all  classes  was  pain- 
fully increased  by  the  lens^th  of  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  trial  and  death  of  Maior 
Campbell.     In  prison,  he  received  from  bia 
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tkm ;  and  one  lady,  the  wife  of  Oaptain 
eeldoai  left  him.  She  read  to  him,  prepared 
hifl  meals,  cheered  his  spirits  when  he  droop- 
ed, and  performed  those  gentle  offices  of 
kindness,  so  pecnliarly  the  province  of  a 
woman.  When  intelligence  arrived  that 
mercy  could  not  he  extended,  and  the  law 
must  take  its  course,  she  holdly  planned  an 
eacape  from  prison  ;  hut  Campbell^  when  she 
mentioned  it,  recoiled  from  a  position  that 
must  compromise  his  honor  with  the  keeper. 
"  What,"  he  exclaimed,  when  assured  that 
otherwise  his  case  was  hopeless,  "shall  I 
break  my  faith  with  him  who  trusted  it?  I 
know  my  fate,  and  am  prepared  to  meet  it 
manfully ;  but  never  will  I  deceive  the  person 
who  confided  in  my  honor." 

Two  evenings  before  he-suffered,  Mrs. 

was  earnestly  umng  him  to  escape.  The 
dock  struck  twelve,  and  Campbell  hinted 
that  it  was  Ume  she  should  retire.  As  usual, 
he  accompanied  her  to  the  gate ;  and  on  en- 
tering the  keeper's  room,  they  found  him 
fast  asleep.  Campbell  placed  his  finger  on 
his  lip. 

**  Poor  fellow,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  to  his 
fair  companion,  "  would  it  not  be  a  pity  to 
disturb  him?"  then  taking  the  keys  softly 
from  the  table,  he  unlocked  the  outer  wicket. 

<'  Campbell,"  said  the  lady,  **  this  is  the 
crisis  of  your  fate ;  this  is  the  moment  for  your 
deliverance !    Horses  are  in  readiness,  and — " 

The  convict  put  his  hand  upon  her  mouth, 
'*  Hush,"  he  replied,  as  be  gently  forced  her 
out.  *'  Would  you  have  me  violate  my  word 
of  honor  ?" 

Bidding  her  ''good  ni^ht,"  he  locked  the 
wicket  carefully,  replaced  the  keys,  and  re- 
tired to  his  chamber  without  awakening  the 
sleeping  jailer! 

His  last  hour  was  passed  in  prayer,  and  at 
noon  he  was  summoned  to  pass  the  grand 


ordeal  which  concludes  the  Uttorj  of  the 
hero  and  the  herdsman. 

The  drop,  as  it  was  called,  was,  in  the 
Irish  jails,  attached  to  the  unper  story  of  the 
building,  a  large  iron-studded  door,  which 
hung  against  the  wall,  and  was  only  raised 
to  a  parallel  position  with  the  door  from 
which  the  criminal  made  his  last  exit,  when 
that  concluding  ceremony  of  the  law  was  to 
be  performed.  Attended  b}r  the  jail  chap- 
lain,—one  who,  in  the  last  bitter  trial,  elave 
to  the  condemned  soldier  closer  than  a  bro- 
ther,— he  steadily  mounted  the  stairs,  and 
entered  the  execution  room.  The  prelimi- 
naries of  death  were  undergone  composedly ; 
he  bade  a  Ions  farewell  to  those  around,  and 
stepped  firmly  on  the  board.  Twenty 
thousand  lookers-on  filled  the  g^reen  in  front 
of  the  prison  ;  and,  strange  accident  1  the 
Highland  regiment  with  whom,  shoulder  to 
shoulder,  he  had  charged  **  the  Invinciblea'* 
in  Egypt,  formed  a  semicircle  round  tlM 

S risen.  In  the  north  of  Ireland,  all  m 
ecorously  conducted.  When  he  appeaved, 
a  deep  and  solemn  silence  awed  the  multf- 
tude;  and  until  he  addressed  the  I^[b- 
landers  in  Gaelic,  a  whisper  mi^t  have  been 
heard  in  the  crowd.  To  the  simple  request 
of  **  Pray  for  me !"  a  Ibw  deep  groan  tb- 
sponded,  and  every  bonnet  was  removed. 
He  dropped  a  cambric  handkerchief,— down 
came  the  iron-bound  door — it  sounded  over 
the  heads  of  the  silent  concourse  like  a  than* 
der-clap;  and,  in  one  minute,  as  brave  a 
heart  as  ever  beat  upon  a  battle-field,  had 
ceased  to  throb. 

Peace  to  the  ashes  of  the  brave  1  If  a 
soldier's  life,  a  Christian's  end,  can  atone  for 
the  sad  consequences  of  unreining  an  un- 
governable temper,  both  can  be  honestly 
pleaded    in  extenuating    poor   Campbell^ 


cnme. 


ToBAooo. — Those  who  first  thought  of 
Duttiog  tobacco  dust  up  their  nosefr*  were 
urst  laughed  at,  and  then  persecuted  more 
or  less.  James  I.  of  Enflrlaad  wrote  against 
anuff-takersa  book  entitled  "  Miso-capnos." 
Some  years  later,  Pope  Urban  YIII.  excom- 
municated all  persons  who  took  snuff  in 
ohnrchds.    The  Empress  Elisabeth  thought 


it  necessary  to  add  something  to  the  penalty 
of  excommunication  pronounced  against  those 
who  used  the  black  dust  during  divine  ser- 
vice, and  authorized  the  beadles  to  confiscate 
the  snuff-boxes  to  their  own  use.  Amurath 
lY.' forbade  the  use  of  snuff,  under  pain  of 
having  the  nose  cut  off. 
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From    Hogg's    tnstrnotor. 


THE   GREAT    POEM-MYSTERIES— HAMLET. 


BY   GEORGE   GILFILLAN. 


^^Hamlkt"  iaShakspeare's  grand  poetical  | 
pnale,  coofettedlj  the  most  intelleotaal  of 
all  his  dramas,  and  expresses  most  fully,  al- 
though by  no  means  most  clearly,  the  results 
of  his  deep,  subtle,  and  long-continued  mus- 
ings upon  man,  and  all  the  strange  phenomena 
by  which,  in  thb  little  life  of  hb,  he  is  sur- 
roonded. 

Coleridge  once  remarked,  that'Shakspeare 
neYer  seems  to  have  come  to  bis  full  height, 
else  he  had  not  been  a  man,  but  a  monster. 
Had  he  written,  we  may  add,  ten  plays  eaual 
to  "  Hamlet,"  this  monstrous  growth  had 
been  complete:  Its  wisdom,  so  deep  and 
faried — ^its  calm  mastery — its  profusion  of  in- 
cidents and  characters — the  skill  with  which 
the  most  contradictory  elements,  from  a  ghost 
to  a  gravedigger,  are  harmonized — the  philo- 
sophic self-possession,  united  to  the  oum- 
ing  passion  and  the  imaginative  interest — the 
combination  of  breadth  and  length,  of  height 
and  depth — the  mere  size  of  the  canvass 
chosen — the  mystic  uncertainty  of  the  whole 
eo-ezisting  with  sing^ular  clearness  and  finish 
m  most  of  the  parts — ^the  rapidity  of  the 
transitions — the  unflagging  spint  of  the  dia- 
logue, and  the  energy  of  the  soliloquies — all 
go  to  constitute  it  a  unique  amid  a  world  of 
uniques,  the  most  wonderful  of  wonders,  the 
most  Shakspearian  of  Shakspaere's  works. 
Shakspeare,  in  *  'Hamlet,"  seems  ^rou^in^  into 
that  somewhat  greater  than  himself,  for  which 
at  present  we  want  a  name,  and  was  arrested, 
we  might  also  think,  while  becoming  the 
terltirm  quid  between  man  and  a  superior 
order  of  intelligences. 

It  is  the  point  of  view  maintained  in  '*  Ham- 
let" which  ffives  it  its  peculiar  power  as  a 
meditative  play.  Hamlet  is  a  man  loosened 
in  a  flrreat  measure  from  earth,  although  not 
tttteny  exasperated  against  it.  He  sees  it  not 
at  the  point  of  the  misanthrope,  nor  altogether 
9t  that  of  the  maniac,  but  at  that  of  one  who 
b  half-way  toward  both  these  characters. 
Hb  sadness  casta  a  mooolight  of  contempla-. 


tion  around  all  things,  which,  as  it  shines, 
now  twbts  them  into  odd  and  mirthful  atti- 
tudes, now  invests  them  with  shadowy  horror, 
and  now  with  pleasing  gloom.  Man  and 
woman  have  both  ceased  to  delight  him,  but 
have  not  ceased  to  be  objects  of  eager  in- 
terest, curiosity,  and  speculation.  Driven 
by  circumstances  and  temperament  toward 
an  insulated  position,  he  pauses  in  his  full 
retreat  from  mankind  to  record  his  impress- 
ions of  them.  Madame  Roland,  on  her  way 
to  the  scaffold,  wbhed  she  had  been  able  to 
record  the  strange  thoughts  which  were 
rising  in  her  mind.  So  Hamlet — a  wounded 
deer  seeking  the  forest  of  death,  separated 
from  men  for  ever — ha$,  in  immortal  solilo- 
quies, in  pungent  lines,  in  wild  and  whirling 
words,  or  in  wilder  lauffhter,  uttered  the 
strange  ideas  which  he  felt  flocked  around 
hb  mind.  Profound  as  wisdom  itself  are 
many  of  those  thoughts,  and  expressed  in 
sentences  of  the  most  compact  signficance. 

But  thb  characteristic  extends  to  the  whole 
play.  A  general  infection  of  wisdom  has 
seized  upon  all  the  characters.  Old  Polonius 
talks  at  times  like  another  Dr.  Johnson. 
Ophelia  b  far  too  wbe  for  one  so  young. 
The  king  himself  hiccups  aphorisms ;  and 
the  fi^host,  while  he  says,  "  Brief  must  I  be,  I 
smell  the  hour  of  dawn,"  makes  up  for  the 
brevity  by  the  pith  of  his  speeches.  Indeed, 
had  '*  Hamlet"  appeared  in  this  century,  we 
should  have  said,  that  it  was  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  bringing  in  all  the  fine 
thoughts  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
years  on  the  paves  of  its  author's  note-book. 
But  such  a  practice  was,  in  Shakspeare's  day, 
unknown,  and,  in  a  writer  of  his  rich  and 
spontaneous  power,  b  unlikely,  if  not  impoa* 
sible. 

"  Hamlet,"  while  abam  all  Shakspeare's 
plays,  belongs  at  the  same  time  to  one  singu* 
lar  and  lofty  class  of  them — that,  namely,  in 
which  strong  disease  and  dbtem^ratuc^  oC 
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terest.  Such  are  his  **  Winter's  Tale,"  his 
"Othello,"  his  "  Timon  of  Athens,"  his 
"King  Lear,"  and  his  "Macbeth."  These 
are  dreams  of  his  darker  moods,  for  the  smile 
of  the  "  gentle  Willy"  disguised  often  wild 
tumults  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  resem- 
bled that  red  morning  sunshine  which  intro- 
duces long  days  of  tempest.  There  was  a 
vein  in  Shakspeare's  heart  running  in  a  deep 
and  secret  channel  seldom  disclosed,  but 
which  found  now  and  then  a  fearful  vent  in 
his  impersonations  of  the  jealous  lover,  the 
maniac,  the  misanthrope,  the  murderous  kin^, 
or  the  wild,  changeful,  witty,  exasperated, 
and  more  than  half-maddened  prince.  In 
these  he  is  thoroughly  in  earnest ;  the  large 
iron  which  has  pierced  a  large  soul  is  boldly 
displayed ;  and,  under  the  mask  he  has  as- 
sumed, you  see  the  biggest  of  human  hearts 
agitated  to  agony,  and  the  most  sweet-blood- 
ed of  men  domg  well  to  be  angry  even  unto 
death.  It  is  terribly  sublime  to  stand  by  the 
shore  of  an  angry  Shakspeare,  and  to  see  him, 
like  the  troubled  sea,  casting  out  a  furious, 
yet  rainbow-tinted  spray,  against  the  hollow- 
ness  and  the  abuses  of  human  society,  and 
making  sport,  for  a  season,  of  man  himself  1 
Thus  Timon  seems  to  fling  his  platters  of  hot 
water  past  his  flatterers  upon  humanity  at 
large ;  thus  Lear  shrieks  up  questions  to  the 
heavens,  which  make  the  gloomy  curtains  of 
night  to  shiver ;  thus  Macbeth,  .  when  not 
hewing  at  his  enemies,  is  cutting,  with  a  like 
desperate  hand,  at  the  problems  of  human 
life  and  destiny;  and  thus  Hamlet,  while 
dancing  on  his  wild  erratic  way  to  his  uncle's 
death,  tramples  on  many  an  ancient  saw,  and 
makes  many  a  popular  error  to  tremble  below 
his  uncontrollable  feet. 

This  did  not,  as  some  mi^ht  imagine,  arise 
from  the  necessity  of  fully  impersonating 
certain  eccentric  characters  ;  for,  first,  why 
did  he  create  or  select  such  characters  at 
all?  and,  secondly,  could  he  have  presented 
them  with  such  effect  without  profound  sym- 
pathy for  them  ?  Shakspeare  was  not  a  mere 
mimic  or  mockinr-bird  :  he  spoke  out  of  the 
abundance  of  a  universal  heart,  he  reproduced 
himself  in  most  of  his  characters,  and  his 
choice  and  con  amore  treatment  of  so  many 
dark  and  morbid  subjects,  seem  conclusively 
to  show  that  there  was  a  fever  somewhere  in 
his  own  system,  although  it  has  often  been 
identified,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  justly, 
with  all  that  is  genial  and  gentler.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  priori  impossible  that  a  being  who 
formed  the  microcosm  and  mirror  of  human- 
ity should  not  reflect  its  shadows  as  well  as 
ji^JJghtB ;  and  that  as  the  representative  of 
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man,  he  should  not  pass  through  man's  hour 
of  darkness. 

There  is  no  play  in  all  Shakspeare's  works, 
if  we  perhaps  except  "  Timon*  and  "  Lear," 
where  the  interest  and  power  are  so  inextrica- 
bly interwoven  y>  ith  the  main  character  as  in 
"  Hamlet."  He  is  the  play.  Compared  to 
him,  the  other  characters  seem  shadows  as 
unsubstantial  as  his  father's  ehost.  That 
ghost  himself  dwindles  beside  his  son.  Ham- 
let does  not  merely  subordinate  all  the  others 
to  himself,  but,  like  Aaron's  rod,  seems  to 
swallow  them  up.  Like  shadows  swaying  to 
the  motions  of  their  substances,  do  they  obey 
his  changeful  whims,  yield  tp  his  tempestu- 
ous rage,  and  echo  his  wild  wisdom.  Never 
was  the  overbearing  influence  of  one  driven 
on  the  wind  of  destiny,  over  idle  and  com- 
mon plaee  personages,  more  powerfully  dis- 
played. Truly,  the  slightest  whisper  of  real 
despair  is  thunder,  its  merest  touch  is  iron, 
its  breath  an  irresistible  tempest!  It  will 
bespeak  a  visitor  from  the  other  world,  "  al- 
though all  hell  should  yawn ;"  it  will  make 
"  a  ghost"  of  any  one  who  dares  to  stand  in 
its  fierce  way. 

Many  critics,  while  seeking  to  unravel  the 
mystery  of  Hamlet's  character,  have  omitted 
to  notice  what  is  the  main  moral  and  purpose 
of  the  play — that  is,  unquestionably,  to  show 
the  ramified  wretchedness  springing  from 
crime.  This  it  is  which  is  the  root  of  all  the 
mischief  and  calamity  in  the  play.  This  dis- 
turbs the  grave,  embroils  the  state,  infuriates 
and  half^ieranges  the  great  soul  of  Hamlet, 
and  is  avenged  by  the  successive  deaths  of 
Polonius,  Ophelia,  Hamlet,  the  king,  the 
queen  and  Laertes.  Thin  object  of  the  poet 
is  thoroughly  gained.  Nemesis  is  left  sitting 
upon  heaps  of  carcasses,  and  surveying  with 
an  iron  smile  the  manifold  and  mingling 
streams  of  blood,  which  are  all  traceable  to 
the  one  murder  in  the  garden.  And  the 
moral  is — crime  never  speaks  without  being 
answered  by  echo  upon  echo  from  the  rocks  of 
eternal  justice ;  and,  in  theruinwhich  follows, 
the  innocent  are  often  as  deeply  involved  as 
the  guilty. 

Shakspeare,  no  doubt,  puts  into  the  mouths 
of  his  characters  words  which  might  seem 
to  accuse  Providence.  Hamlet,  in  one  of 
his  last  speeches,  calls  it  a  "  harsh  wbrld." 
And  Horatio's  language,  when,  in  summing 
up  the  whole  eventful  histoiy,  he  speaks  of 

"  Cruel,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts. 

Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters, 

Purposes  mistook,"' 

is  hardly  that  of  profound  faith.    But  both 
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are  speaking  from  partial  and  one-sided 
points  of  view;  whereas  the  spirit  of  the 
irhole  play,  and  many  of  the  words,  go  to 
tesch  ns  that  in  everything  therd  is  a  pur- 
poee»  that  Providence  "  commends  the  poi- 
KXied  chalice*'  to  the  lips  of  those  who  have 
ningled  it,  and  that  the  inequalities  and  gaps 
which  do  exbt  in  the  administration  of  hu- 
nan  affairs  are  hut  the  open  mouths  of  a 
^aeral  cry  for  a  scene  of  more  perfect  re- 
ribation  in  another  world. 

But  two  deductions  from  the  catastrophe 
if  Hamlet  seem  possible :  the  one,  that  this 
rorld  is  a  mere  atheistic  hubbub,  the  scene 
f  innumerable  wrongs — wrongs,  too,  mixing 
nd  intertwining  for  evermore,  and  which 
jie  never  to  be  redressed ;  or  that  there 
QiBBt  be  a  future  state.  We  advise  any  one 
rbo  is  doubtful  as  to  which  of  these  conclu- 
ions  Shakspeare  wished  us  to  draw,  first  to 
Kmder  the  impression  left  on  his  own  mind 
m  be  rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  play,  for 
hal»  let  him  depend  on  it,  is  the  impression 
he  poet  meant  to  leave ;  and  then  to  read 
sftraully  Hamlet's  several  soliloquies,  and 
ha  soliloquy  of  the  miserable  king.  In  these, 
kod  throughout  the  play,  the  power  of  con- 
idence,  the  supremacy  of  the  "  canons  of  the 
Steraal,"  the  existence  of  a  future  world, 
tnd  the  influence  of  prayer  with  God,  are 
recognized  in  language  so  decided,  and  in  a 
nanner  so  sincere,  that  we  are  led,  and  many 
nay  be  driven,  to  the  conviction  that  this 
Qoet  profound  of  dramas — this  broadest  of 
ill  panoramic  views  of  human  nature,  and 
ife,  and  destiny — a  view  caught  on  the  shud- 
lering  brink,  and  from  the  fearful  angle  of 
11  but  madness — ^is  not  a  libel  upon  the  Di- 
ine  Author  like  the  "  Cenci,"  nor  a  paean 
heathed  in  blasphemy  like  the  "  Faust, '  but 
hat,  in  spirit,  and  tone,  and  language,  it 
loth 

•  Assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man." 

^nd  if  "  Hamlet "  explains  not,  and  if  it 
ven  deepens  in  some  measure  the  mystery 
I  human  guilt,  it  at  the  same  time  pro- 
laims  trumpet-tongued  the  clear  certamty 
if  present  punishment,  and  the  strong  pro- 
lability  of  future  retribution. 

What  Shakspeare's  theological  creed  was, 
re  do  not  profess  to  know.  An  author  re- 
ently  maintains  that  he  was  an  ideal  pan- 
heist,  and  quotes  in  proof  of  it  his  words  in 
'Macbeth" — ''  We  are  such  stuff  as  dreams 
re  made  of,"  and  the  famous  finale  of 
'Proapero."  But  Prospero's  speech  is  mere- 
f  a  paraphrase  of  the  Scripture  statement : 
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"  All  these  things  shall  be  dissolved."  And 
Macbeth 's  words  are  more  in  keeping  with 
the  moment  in  his  history,  when,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  death,  and  in  the  madness  of  des- 
perate guilt,  all  things  were  becoming  unreal 
and  swimming  around  his  vision,  than  they 
are  expressive  of  his  creator's  calm  and  set- 
tled opinion.  The  murderer  is  hunted  back 
into  the  refuge  of  atheism,  and,  sleepless 
himself,  would  seek  to  identify  sleep  and 
death.  ''  Our  little  life  is  rounded  with  a 
sleep."  As  if  he  snid,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
**  Sleep  has  forsaken  me,  and  thus  rendered 
my  life  a  hideous  fragment,  a  yawning  chasm ; 
but  death  cannot  so  fly  :  it  must  close  and 
complete  my  career."  But  he  who  speaks 
of  "  sleep "  with  Macbeth,  speaks  also  of 
"  dreams  "  with  Hamlet.  Whatever  Shaks- 
peare's notion  of  religious  matters,  however, 
might  be,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  his 
theory  of  morals,  as  it  may  be  gathered  from 
his  greater  and  more  serious  plays,  is  essen- 
tially sound.  This  may  not  appear  to  some 
a  matter  of  much  consequence ;  but,  as  it  is 
pleasing  now  and  then  to  turn  from  common- 
place clocks,  and  to  learn  the  hour  from  a 
sun-dial,  so  we  like  sometimes  to  look  away 
from  systems  of  moral  philosophy  to  the 
living  and  sunlit  tables  of  this  great  master 
of  human  nature.  To  others,  again,  his  de- 
liverances on  such  subjects  may  possibly 
seem  oracular,  as  from  a  new  Dodona  seatea 
among  the  oaks  of  the  Avon. 

The  intellectual  and  poetical  qualities  of 
Shakspeare  find  in  '*Hamlet"  ample  scope  for 
display.  It  is  the  longest  of  his  dramas,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  richest.  The  sun  of 
serai- madness,  vertical  above,  has  produced 
a  wild  and  tropical  luxuriance  of  imagery. 
Every  sentence  is  starred.  No  play  of  his 
contains  at  once  so  much  sense  and  so  much 
nonsense,  so  much  bombastic  verse  and  so 
much  dense  and  pointed  prose,  so  much  ex- 
travagant license  of  fancy  and  so  much  pro- 
found insight.  And  so  broad  is  the  canvass, 
that  there  is  ample  room  in  it  for  all  those 
extremes :  they  never  interfere  or  jostle  ;  the 
profoundest  practical  philosophy  and  the 
wildest  raving  here  meet  together ;  "  vice 
and  a  radiant  angel"  embrace  each  other ; 
and  Billingsgate  Ske  that  of  a  drab,  and  elo- 
quence and  apprehension  like  that  of  a  god, 
are  united,  if  not  reconciled.  It  is  this  ex- 
ceeding comprehension  of  view  which  has 
rendered  "Hamlet,"  along  with  "Faust,"  the 
true  "  Psalm  of  life,"  exhibiting  it,  not  par- 
tially, or  by  selection,  or  in  colors,  but  calo- 
typing  it  calmly  and  sternly  as  a  mystic,  fan- 
tastical, but  Teal  ufiole. 
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Across  thb  broad  pictore,  Shakspeare  has 
caused  shoot  one  ray  from  the  unseen  wdrld. 
We  refer,  of  course,  to  the  ghost.  There  is 
nothing  which  shows  more  the  delicate  and 
masterly  handling  of  a  Creator  (who  loves, 
understands,  and  treats  tenderly  his  own 
children,  not,  like  a  plagiarist  and  stepfather, 
ignorantly  and  despitefully  uses  them)  than 
his  management  of  this  awful  visitor.  The 
words  "  horribly  beautiful"  are  applicable  to 
him,  and  to  him  alone.  There  is  not  one 
vulgar  element  about  him.  He  is — shall  we 
say  ? — a  perfect  gentleman,  and  has  a  "cour- 
teous action."  One  desire,  that  of  revenge, 
burns  in  his  bosom,  but  it  burns  rather  against 
the  crime  than  the  criminal.  He  leaves  his 
wife  "  to  Heaven,  and  to  the  thorns"  in  her 
own  breast.  In  his  last  appearance,  while 
the  queen  is  afifrighted  at  Hamlet's  ecstasy, 
he  tells  him,  in  compassion,  to  "  step  be- 
tween her  and  her  6ghtingsoul."  And  how 
admirably  has  Sbakspeare  caught  the  true 
shape,  form,  and  figure  of  a  spiritual  being, 
such  as  we  at  present  conceive  of  it  I  He 
is  not  a  vague  vapor ;  he  is  "  clad  in  com- 
plete steel ;"  his  beard  is  visible,  "  a  sable 
silvered ;"  his  **  beaver  is  up  ;"  his  counten- 
ance is  "  very  pale,"  but  *'  more  in  sorrow 
than  in  anger;"  he  has  come  from  literal 
•"fire,"  and  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  lan- 
guage resemble  those  of  one  still  in  the  flesh. 
And  yet,  around  the  steel,  and  the  beaver, 
and  the  beard,  there  hangs  a  haze  of  spiritual 
mystery  and  terror,'  whicn  lends  and  receives 
effect  from  the  materialism  of  the  apparition. 
He  "  vanishes  at  the  crowing  of  the  cock." 
He  passes,  like  heat,  through  the  solid  ground. 
Sbakspeare  has  thus  avoided  the  extremes  of 
representing  a  ghost  in  too  shadowy  or  too 
gross  a  light — of  spinning  this  grisly  thread 
too  thickly  or  too  thin—to  homespun  or  to 
gossamer.  His  shadow  is  something  of  a 
substance,  and  his  substance  is  something  of 
a  shade. 

And  such  a  nondescript  form,  too,  appears 
at  first  Hamlet  himself — a  ghost  among  men, 
the  phantom  son  of  a  phantom  sire,  neither 
a  hero  nor  a  coward,  neither  right  flesh  and 
blood  nor  a  mere  abstraction,  armed,  like 
Satan,  "  with  what  seemed  both  sword  and 
shield,"  and  yet,  like  him,  shrinking  away,  at 
times,  from  the  contest.  He  stands  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  seems  to  disdain 
all  critical  clarification.  He  may  be  com- 
pared to  one  of  those  shifting  shapes,  met 
with  in  water,  mist,  or  cloud,  which  appears, 
at  one  angle  and  from  one  distance,  a  palace ; 
at  another,  a  temple ;  at  a  third,  a  missha- 
pen monster ;  ana  at  a  fourth,  a  man.  Thus, 
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Hamlet,  at  one  time,  and  to  one  observer, 
seems  the  bravest  and  strongest  of  men ;  anon, 
the  weakest  and  most  cowwraly :  at  one  time, 
devout  and  rational ;  at  another,  a  fierce  and 
profane  babbler :  now,  an  ardent  lover ;  and 
now,  a  heartless  insulter  of  the  woman  he 
had  professed  to  love :  now,  prompt  in  actioa 
to  rashness ;  and  now,  slow  to  indolence  and 
fatuity :  now,  a  counterfeit  of  madness ;  and 
now,  really  insane  :  now,  the  most  cunning ; 
and  now  the  most  careless,  of  men :  now  a 
rogue,  now  a  fool,  now  a  wise  man,  and  now 
a  neterogeneous  compound  of  all  three. 
Twenty  Uieories  have  been  propounded  of 
him  ;  all  have  been  plausibly  based  on  par- 
ticular points  in  his  character;  and  yet,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  authorship  of  "  Junius,"  no 
theory  is  entirely,  or  even  approximately, 
complete ;  each  is  serviceable  chiefly  in  blow- 
ing out  the  one  immediately  before  itself: 
and  still  Hamlet  seems,  as  he  stands,  shroud- 
ed and  shifting  to  every  breath,  to  say  to  bis 
critics,  as  he  said  to  Rosincrantis  and  Guild- 
enstern,  "  You  would  play  upon  me ;  yoa 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops  ;  you  would 
pluck  out  the  hteurt  of  my  mystery ;  yon 
would  sound  me  from  the  lowest  note  to  the 
top  of  my  compass ;  and  there  is  much  nwtic, 
excellent  voice,  in  this  li£tle  organ,  yet  oom- 
not  you  mike  it  speak,*' 

We  happen  at  present  to  have  beside  us 
only  two  of  those  twenty  "  soundings,"  and 
beg  leave  to  say  something  of  them,  ere  pro- 
pounding our  own  view.  The  first  is  that  of 
Dr.  Johnson.  It  comes,  as  Hamlet  would 
say,  "  trippingly  off  the  tongue,"  and  is  writ- 
ten with  more  than  his  usual  careless  rotun- 
dity and  lazy  elaboration  of  style.  It  com- 
mences by  praising,  very  properly,  the  "  va- 
riety" of  the  play.  But  what  does  the  doc- 
tor mean  by  the  "merriment"  it  excites? 
Surely  it  is  **  very  tragical  mirth."  Even  in 
the  laughter  of  this  drama,  its  heart  is  sad. 
Humlet  and  a  gravedigger  are  the  two  jest- 
ers I  And  while  the  wit  of  the  one  is  wild, 
reckless,  turbulent,  like  the  glee  of  the  damn- 
ed, that  of  the  other  has  a  death-rattle  in 
its  throat,  and,  returned  to  us  on  the  echoes 
of  the  grave,  produces  an  unspeakably  dreary 
effect.  Dr.  Johnson  adds :  "  The  pretended 
madness  of  Hamlet  causes  much  mirth." 
This  we  Question.  At  least,  us  it  has  always 
impressed  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy.  In- 
deed, the  lighter  parts  of  the  play,  consist- 
ing more  of  wit  than  of  humor,  excite  rather 
wonder  at  the  sharp  turns,  lively  sallies,  and 
fierce  retorts  of  a  stung  spint,  than  any 
broad  and  genial  lauehter.  He  says  that 
"  some  scenes  neither  forward  nor  retard  the 
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action."  This  we  may  Arrant ;  but  are  not 
tbese  in  fine  keeping  with  the  '*  slow,  reluct- 
ant'* delay  of  the  hero  ?  Shakspeare  must 
linger,  in  sympathy  with  Hamlet.  Nay,  this 
was  frequently  the  manner  of  the  poet.  An 
inspired  loiterer,  he  often  leans  over  some 
beautiful  stream,  or  pauses  at  some  fine  point 
of  prospect,  or  strikes  into  some  brief  by- 
way of  humor,  or  character,  or  pathos,  even 
when  his  day's  journey,  and  the  day  itself, 
are  both  drawing  to  a  close.  For  why  ?  He 
was  a  man,  not  a  railway  machine ;  and,  be- 
sides, as  his  soul  had  its  habitual  dwelling  in 
summer,  his  days  were  all  long. 

He  says  that  "  Hamlet  was  an  instrument, 
rather  than  an  agent,"  but  suggests  no  rea- 
son why  Shakspeare  has  made  him  so.  He 
charges,  finally,  the  play  with  a  "  lack  of 
poetical  justice  and  poetical  probability.  The 
apparition  left  the  regions  of  the  dead  to  lit- 
tle purpose.  The  revenge  which  he  demands 
u  not  obtained  but  by  the  death  of  him  who 
is  required  to  take  it ;  and  the  gratification 
which  would  arise  from  the  destruction  of  a 
usurper  and  a  murderer  is  abated  by  the 
death  of  Ophelia,  the  young  and  beautiful, 
the  harmless  and  the  pious.  But,  first,  the 
apparition's  object  was  gained — the  ghost 
did  not  leave  his  grave  in  vain  ;  and,  second- 
ly, Shakspeare  probably  consulted  something 
higher  than  our  "  gratification."  He  sought, 
probably,  the  broad  moral  purpose  we  have 
already  expressed ;  and,  if  questioned  as  to 
poetical  justice,  might  have  replied  in  words 
similar  to  those  of  Scott — perhaps  the 
noblest  passage,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  in 
all  that  writers  works — *'  A  character  of  a 
lofty  stamp  is  degraded,  rather  than  exalted, 
by  an  attempt  to  reward  virtue  with  tempo- 
ral prosperity.  Such  is  not  the  recompense 
which  Providence  has  deemed  worthy  of  suf- 
fering merit,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  and  fatal 
doctrine,  that  rectitude  of  conduct  and  of 
principle  are  either  naturally  allied  with,  or 
adequately  rewarded  by,  the  gratification  of 
our  passions,  or  at^nment  of  our  wbhes. 
In  a  word,  if  a  virtuous  and  self-denied  char- 
acter is  dismissed  with  temporal  wealth, 
greatness,  or  rank,  the  reader  will  be  apt  to 
say,  Yerily,  virtue  has  had  its  reward.  But 
a  glance  at  the  great  picture  of  life  will 
show  that  duty  b  seldom  thus  remunerated." 
And  what  is  true  of  the  apportionment  of 
the  gifts  of  Providence  is  true  also  of  its 
evils.  It  were  degrading  to  a  lofty  charac- 
ter, not  only  to  enrich  it  with  uniform  good 
fortune,  but  to  give  it  an  unnatural  insola- 
tion from  the  great  and  wide  min  which  is 
prodaced  by  guilt. 

VOL  xnv.  KO.  L 


We  pass  to  Goethe's  far  more  celebrated 
account  of  "  Hamlet,"  of  which  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  declares,  that  there  is  '*  No- 
thing so  good  in  all  our  own  commentators — 
nothing  at  once  so  poetical,  so  feeling,  and 
so  just."  After  a  beautiful  picture  of  Ham- 
let's original  character,  and  a  paraphrase  ot 
his  story,  Ooethe  says,  '*  To  me  it  is  clear 
that  Shakspeare  meant  to  represent  the  effects 
of  a  great  action  laid  upon  a  soul  unfit  for 
the  performance  of  it."  And  then  follows 
the  well-known  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
figure — "  An  oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  costly 
jar,  which  should  have  borne  only  pleasant 
flowers  in  its  bosom :  the  roots  expand,  the 
jar  is  shivered.  A  lovely,  pure,  noble,  and 
most  moral  nature,  without  the  strength  of 
nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath^a 
burden  which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not 
cast  away."  This  is  very  fine,  but  is  it  true  ? 
Does  it  open  the  lock  of  Hamlet's  character  ? 
Does  it  account  for  all,  or  for  the  most,  of 
the  mysteries  connected  with  it  ? 

Now,  we  do  not  find  any  proofs  that  Ham- 
let was  peculiarly  weak  of  nerve ;  nay,  we 
find  many  proofs  to  the  contrary.  Did  he 
not  front  his  father's  spirit  in  arms  ?  Did  he 
not  rebuke  his  mother,  and  pink  old  Polonius, 
mistaking  him  for  his  uncle  ?  Did  he  not 
confront  Laertes,  and  at  last  stab  the  king  ? 
These  actions  and  others  seem  to  prove  him 
endowed  with  the  "  Nemean  lion  s  nerve ;" 
and,  although  he  more  than  once  charges 
himself  with  cowardice,  yet  this  occurs 
always  in  passages  where  he  seems  to  be 
beating  about  in  search  of  causes  for  his  con- 
duct, and  to  be  lashing  himself,  by  imagina- 
ry arguments,  into  rage.  Nor  does  Shak- 
speare wish  to  represent  him  as  peculiarly 
delicate  and  tender.  He  seems  rather  an 
oak  than  a  flower-jar,  though  it  be  an  oak 
shaken  by  the  wind.  No  namby-pamby  sen- 
timentalist had  he  over  been,  but  a  brave, 
strong  man,  whose  melancholy  and  exaspera- 
tion bring  forth,  in  tumultuous  profusion, 
the  excessive  riches  of  a  prematurely  thought- 
ful and  very  powerful  soul.  His  is  mani- 
festly no  weakly,  elegant,  and  graceful  na- 
ture unhinged  ;  but  a  strong,  and  rarely 
gifted,  and  bold  spirit,  in  anguish,  uncertain- 
ty, aberration,  and  despair.  Though  there 
were  no  other  evidence,  the  vigor  and  tact 
discovered  in  the  trick  passed  upon  Rosin- 
crantz  and  Guildenstem,  in  sending  them  to 
be  executed  instead  of  himself,  prove  that  he 
was  an  energetic  and  not  a  feeble  character. 
So  that,  although  Goethe  has  extracted 
'*  music"  from  this  strange  instrument,  he  has 
not ''  plucked  out"  the  heari  of  its  mystery. 
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Ere  stating  our  own  impressions,  we  may 

S remise,  that  we  offer  them  with  sincere  diffi- 
ence,  and  not  without  some  fear  that  we 
may,  unknown  to  ourselves,  have  been  anti- 
cipated, amid  the  hundreds  of  previous 
writers  on  this  extraordinary  character.  Nor 
do  we  hold  them  as  dogmatically  certain, 
but  simply  as  highly  probable. 

First,  then,  we  do  not  think  that  Shak- 
speare  ever  intended  Hamlet  for  a  thoroughly 
consistent  and  regular  character,  swayed 
always  by  intelligible  motives,  and  adjusted, 
in  his  actions,  eimer  according  to  fixed  prin- 
pies  or  to  steady  currents  of  passion.  He 
meant  to  show  us  a  mind  of  great  general 
powers  and  warm  passions,  liable  to  every 
species  of  whim  and  caprice,  and  at  last, 
tnrough  the  force  of  melancholy  and  ming- 
ling circumstances,  partially  unhinged — 
aware,  however,  of  this,  and  with  astuteness 
enough  to  turn  the  real  aberration  into  a 
means  for  supplying  evidence  for  the  exist- 
ence of  the  assumed.  Such  a  nondescript 
being,  hovering  between  the  worlds  of  reality 
and  msane  dream,  Shakspeare  chose,  that  he 
might  survey  mankind  from  a  new  and 
strange  angle,  and  through  a  medium  which 
should  bring  out  more  forcibly  the  mysteri- 
ous contrasts  of  human  life.  Hamlet  is  a 
being  all  but  loosened  from  humanity,  whom 
we  see  bursting  tie  after  tie  which  had  bound 
him  to  his  kind,  and  surveying  them  at  last 
almost  from  an  ideal  altitude.  He  is  a 
''chartered  libertine,"  with  method  in  his 
madness,  and  with  madness  in  his  method, 
and  who,  whether  he  rushes  or  pauses  on  his 
uncertain  path — ^now  with  the  rush  of  the 
cataract  above,  and  now  with  the  pause  of 
the  deep  pool  below — is  sure  to  dash  a 
strong  and  lawless  light  upon  the  subjects  or 
the  persons  he  encounters.  He  becomes 
thus  a  quaint  and  mighty  mask,  from  behind 
which  Shakspeare  speaks  out  sentiments 
which  he  could  not  else  have  so  freely  dis- 
closed ;  and — shall  we  say  ? — the  great  dra- 
matist has  used  Hamlet  as  Turpin  did  Black 
Bess — he  has  drenched  him  with  the  wine  of 
demi-derangement,  and  then  accomplished 
his  perilous  ride. 

Secondly,  Hamlet's  conduct  is  entirely 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
construction  of  his  mind,  and  the  effect  sad 
circumstances  have  produced  upon  him.  He 
is  "  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long." 
No  deep  passion  of  any  kind  can  root  itself 
in  his  mind,  although  a  hundred  passions 
pass  and  repass,  and  rage  and  subside  within 
nis  soul.  He  well  speaks  of  himself  as  con- 
aiBting  of  divers  **  parts."    His  very  convic- 1 


tions  are  not  profound.    He  at  first  implidthr 
believes  the  word  of  the  ghost  as  to  his 
uncle's  guilt,  but  afterwards  his  belief  fal- 
ters, and  he  has  to  be  re-assured  by  the 
matter  of  the  play.     The  mask  of  total  mad- 
ness he  snatches  up,  wears  con  amort  for  ft 
while,  and  then  wearies  of  it,  and  drops  it, 
and  then  resumes  it  again.     This,  too,  ex- 
plains his  conduct  to   Ophelia.     He  loves 
her ;  but  his  lore,  or  its  expression,  yields 
for  a  time  to  the  paroxysm  of  the  passions 
excited  by  the  ghost;    it  returns,  like  a 
demon  who  had  been  dismissed,  in  seven- 
fold' force,  and  he  rushes  into  her  apartment^ 
and  goes  through  antics,  partly  to  sustain 
his  assumed  character  of  madness,  but  prin- 
cipally as  the  wild  outcome  of  real  love ;  his 
passion   is  again  overlaid  by   the  whirling 
current  of  events,  but  breaks  out  at  last,  like 
M  furnace,  at  her  grave.     So,  too,  with  his 
desire  for  vengeance  on  his  father's  mur- 
derer.    It  has  lighted,  not  as  Goethe  has  it» 
on  a  feeble,  but  on  a  flighty  nature  ;  the  oak 
is  not  in  a  tiny  jar,  it  xs  planted  in  a  broad 
field,  but  a  field  where  there  is  not  much 
"depth  of  earth,"  and  where  many  other 
trees   growing    beside,  draw    a   portion  of 
that  depth  away.    It  is  not  the  want  of  nenre ; 
he  could  kill  the  king,  in  a  momentary  im- 
pulse, as  he  killed  Polonius,  but  he  cannot 
form  or  pursue  any  strong  and  steady  plan 
for  his  destruction  ;  if  that  plan  at  least  re- 
quired time  for  its  development.     Other  feel- 
ings, too,  interfere  with  its  accomplishment. 
There  is  at  times  in  his  mind  a  reluctance  to 
the  task,  as  a  work  of  butchery — ^the  butch- 
ery of  an  uncle  and  a  stepfather.     Regard 
for  his  mother's  feelings,  and  the  consequen- 
ces to  result  on  her,  is  no  stranger  to  his  soul, 
and  serves  to  cool  his  ardor  and  to  excuse 
his  delay.     The  desire  of  vengeance  never, 
in  short,  becomes  the  main  and  master  pas- 
sion of  his  mind,  and  this,  simply,  because 
that  powerful,  but  morbid  and  jangled  mind 
is  incapable  of  a  master  passion,  and  of  the 
execution  of  a  fixed  -purpose.     One  consis- 
tency only  is  there  in  Hamlet's  character, 
that  of  subtle   and   poetic   intellect.     This 
penetrates   with   its   searching   light  every 
nook  and  comer  of  the  play,  follows  him 
through  all  the  windings  of  his  course,  unites 
in    some    measure  the    contradictory    pas- 
sions which  roll  and  fluctuate  around  nira,  in- 
spirits his  language  into  eloquence,  wit,  and 
wisdom,  and  makes  him  the  facile  princeps 
of  Shakspeare's  fools — those  illustrious  per- 
sonages who  "  never  say  a  foolish  thing,  and 
never  do  a  wise  one.'-'    Such  a  "foremost 
fool  of  all  this  world,"  with  brilliant  powen. 
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shattered  will,  and  ''  scattery"  purposes  and 
passions,  is  Hamlet  the  Dane,  as  at  least  he 
appears  to  us  after  much  and  careful  pon- 
dering of  his  character.  Throw  into  the  cru- 
cible strong  intellect,  vivid  fancy,  irregular 
will,  fluctuating  courage,  impulsive  and  in- 
constant feelings,  an  excitable  heart,  a  mel- 
ancholy temperament,  and  add  to  these  the 
damaging,  weakening,  yet  infuriating  influen- 
ces of  a  father's  murder,  a  mother's  mar- 
riage, the  visit  of  a  ghost,  an  unsettled  pas- 
sion for  Ophelia,  the  meddling  interference 
of  a  weak  father-in-law,  the  spectacle  of  a 
disturbed  and  degraded  country,  the  feeling 
of  his  own  incapacity  for  fixed  resolve  or  per- 
manent energy  of  passion,  and  from  this 
weird  mixture  there  will  come  out  a  Hamlet, 
in  all  his  strength  and  weakness,  wisdom  and 
folly,  energetic  commencements  and  lame 
ana  impotent  conclusions,  insane  and  aimless 
fury,  and  strong,  sudden  gleams  of  resolution 
and  valor,  vain  and  sounding  bombast  and 
clear,  terse,  and  inspired  eloquence.  We 
grant  him  weak,  but  his  weakness  does  not 
fie  so  much  in  any  one  part  of  his  mind,  as 
in  the  want  of  proper  management  and  grasp 
of  his  powers  as  a  whole.  Partially  insane 
he  is,  but  his  insanity  is  the  reverse  of  a 
monomania  ;  it  arises  from  the  confusion  and 
too  rapid  succession  of  moods  and  feelings, 
which  he  cannot  consolidate  into  a  whole,  or 
press  into  one  strong,  narrow  current,  run- 
ning on  to  his  purpose 

**  As  the  Pontick  sea 
To  the  Propontick  and  the  Hellespont." 

Is  it  too  much  to  call  him  a  sublime  and  sen- 
tentious, an  earnest  and  eloquent  fool  ? 
Yet  it  is  clear  that  Shakspeare  had  a  pecu- 
liar and  profound  sympathy  with  Hamlet. 
He  lingers  beside  him  long.  He  lavishes  all 
his  wealth  upon  him.  He  seems  to  love  to 
look  out  at  mankind  through  the  strange  win- 
dow of  those  wild  eyes.  Was  this  because 
Hamlet  was  (as  is  generally  supposed)  the 
child  of  his  mature  age,  or  was  it  from  a  cer- 
tain fellow-feeling?  Hamlet  is  what  Shak- 
speare would  have  been,  had  the  iron  ever 
entered  into  his  soul,  had  he  ever  been 
thoroughly  soured,  and  had  that  magnificent 
head  of  his  ever  begun  to  reel  and  totter. 
Had  Shakspeare,  like  Swift,  Johnson,  and 
Byron,  a  fear  of"  dying  a  top,"  and  has  he 
shot  out  that  awful  fear  into  bis  impersona- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  thus  re- 
lieved and  carried  it  oflf  ?  The  general  moral 
of  the  play  has  been  stated  above ;  but  there 
are  besides  numberless  minor  morals,  as 
wdl  ta  separate  beauties,  scattered  m  golden 


sentences  throughout,  which  must  be  fami- 
liar to  all.  There  is  the  picture  of  man,  in  his 
strange  contrarieties  of  wormhood  and  god- 
hood — his  head  of  gold,  and  his  feet  of  miry 
clay— compacted  out  of  all  contradictions; 
and  who— even  as  the  Andes  include  in  their 
sweep,  from  the  ocean  below  to  the  hoary 
head  of  Chimborazo  above,  all  climates,  sea- 
sons, and  productions  of  earth — touches,  as 
he  ascends,  all  conditions  of  being,  and  runs  • 
parallel  to  all  the  gradations  of  the  universe 
Pascal,  Herbert,  Young,  and  Pope,  have 
written  in  emulous  and  eloquent  antithesis 
on  the  same  theme  ;  but  they  all  pale  before 
this  one  expression  of  Hamlet's  (after  a 
matchless  enumeration  of  man's  noble  qual- 
ities)— "  this  quintessence  of  dust."  Where 
in  literature  such  an  anti-climax  ?  such  a  jerk- 
ing down  of  proud  pretensions  ?  such  two 
worlds  of  description  and  satire  condensed 
into  two  words  ?  This,  and  many  other  ex- 
pressions here,  and  in  other  of  Shakspeare's 
works,  prove  what  an  accusing  spirit,  what  a 
my  Had- armed  and  tongued  misantrophe,  he 
might  have  been  !  But  a  soured  Shakspeave 
is  a  thought  difiicult  to  be  entertained.         • 

The  two  famous  soliloquies,*  again,  seem 
'^  Ood's  canon  against  self-slaughter,"  versi- 
fied. The^  have,  we  doubt  not,  deterred  many 
a  rash  spirit  from  suicide.  If  they  do  not 
oppose  it  upon  the  highest  ground,  they  do 
it  on  one  generallv  intelligible  and  powerful. 
The  prayer  of  the  guilty  king  is  worth  a 
thousand  dull  homilies  on  the  subject.  It 
points  to  the  everlasting  distinction  between 
a  sinful  and  a  sinner* s  prayer.  The  advice 
of  Polonius  to  his  son  is  full  of  practical  wis- 
dom ;  but,  owing  to  the  contrast  with  the  fro- 
zen stupidity  of  the  man  from  whom  it  comes, 
reminds  us  of  a  half- melted  and  streaminsr 
mass  of  ice.  The  irony  and  quaint  mor^ 
which  gild  the  skull  in  the  graveyard,  till  it 
glares  and  chatters,  are  in  keeping  with  the 
wild  story  and  wilder  characters,  but  are  not 
devoid  of  edifying  instruction  to  those  who 
can  surpass  the  first  shudder  of  disgust 
And  the  character  and  fote  of  Ophelia  con- 
vey, in  the  most  plaintive  manner,  a  still  ten- 
derer and  more  delicate  lesson.  The  pool 
of  her  death  might  have  been  again  and 
again  replenished  from  the  tears  which  her 
story  has  started. 

Surely  Shakspeare  was  the  greatest  and 
most  humane  of  all  mere  moralists.  Seeing 
more  clearly  than  mere  man  ever  saw  into 
the  evils  of  human  nature  and  the  corruptions 
of  society,  into  the  natural  weakness  and  the 
acquired  vice  of  man,  he  can  yet  love,  pity, 
forget  his  anger,  and  clothe  him  in  the  mellow 
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light  of  his  genius,  like  the  sun,  who,  in  cer- 
tain days  of  peculiar  balm  and  beauty,  seems 
to  shed  bis  beams,  like  an  amnesty,  upon  all  be- 
ings. But  we  must  not  forget  that  Shak- 
speare  is  no  pattern  for  us — that  this  very 

generosity  of  heart  seems,  we  fear,  to  have 
Itnded  him  to  the  special  character  and  adap- 


tations of  the  Christian  scheme — and  that  we, 
as  Christians,  and  not  mere  philanthropiBts, 
are  bound,  while  pitying  the  guilty,  to  do  in- 
dignant and  incessant  battle  against  that  giant 
something,  for  which  sin  is  but  a  feeble  name, 
which  slew  our  Saviour,  and  which  has  all 
but  ruined  our  race. 


^  »  ♦■ 
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"I  CANNOT  comprehend  it,"  exclaimed 
Monsieur  Vieuxtemps,  a  French  gentleman 
standing  near  the  Crystal  Palace  on  the  1st 
«  of  May,  as  soon  as  the  subsidence  of  the 
cheers  which  greeted  the  Queen  permitted 
him  to  be  heard.  "  I  am  told — and  I  can 
readily  believe  it — ^that  there  are  a  million 
of  human  beings  in  and  about  this  glorious 
park,  and  among  them  exiles,  refugees,  visit- 
ors of  every  nation  and  degree,  and  yet 
there  are  certainly  not  more  than  three  or 
four  hundred  soldiers  to  be  seen !  Where 
shall  I  find  the  secret  of  this  multitudinous 
homogenity — this  grave  enthusiasm — this 
order  without  force — this  freedom  without 
license — ^this  antique,  hearty,  but  unservile 
loyalty ;  where  seek  the  mot  d^enigme  of  this 
marvelous  riddle  ?" 

As  I  happened  to  be  one  of  a  small  group 
thus  indirectly  addressed,  I  said:  <*You 
must  not  forget.  Monsieur  Vieuxtemps,  that 
there  is  a  reverse  side  to  this  gay  picture — 
profound  shadows,  but  the  gloomier  for  the 
tnilliant  lights  with  which  they  are  contrasted. 
In  yon  vast,  half-deserted  city,  which  has 

Soured  forth  this  multitude  of  well-dressed 
oKday-makerSy  there  are  hundreds  of  wretch- 

tA  homes  and  pining  hearts" 

-**  Of  course— of  course,"  broke  in  the  im- 

ritient  Frenchman ;  "  that  must  be  the  case, 
imagine,  in  all  competitive  societies ;  and 
vflie  only  question  appears  to  me  to  be — 
whether  struggle,  wnich  b  the  life  of  a  peo- 
ple, should,  because  of  the  frequent  injustices 
wMch  grow  out  of  it,  be  exchanged  for  inert 
languor — moral  death  ?  But  it  was  not  of 
this  I  was  either  speakmg  or  thinUng." 


"  You  wish  to  know  who  built  the  Crystal 
Palace  ?" 

"Nonsense,"  rejoined  M.  Vieuxtemps,  a 
little  tartly.  "  Everybody  knows  that  Pax- 
ton  designed,  and  Fox  and  Henderson  erect- 
ed it." 

"Technically  correct;  but  who  set  the 
thing  agoing,  and  now  supports  it?  The 
multiform  potentate  who  rc^Iy  does  every- 
thing in  England ;  and  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
see  him  in  his  representative  form,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  introduce  you." 

"Let  me  go  with  you,  and  be  brought 
face  to  face,  also,  with  your  parliament," 
interposed  one  of  the  group,  Herr  von  Blun- 
derbiast,  fresh  from  Fader  land. 

This  was  agreed  to ;  the  hour  and  place 
of  meeting  arranged  ;  and  we  separated. 

"  It  will  be  a  splendid  building,  no  doubt, 
when  finished,"  said  M.  Vieuxtemps,  when 
at  the  appointed  time  we  met  in  New  Palace 
Yard.  "  A  fitter  residence  for  monarchs, 
than  to  echo  the  boisterous  clamors  of  a  tur- 
bulent democracy.  The  facade  on  the  river 
side,  which  I  have  seen,  is  very  beautiful, 
and,  I  am  told,  nine  hundred  feet  m  length." 

"  Yes ;  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  when 
here,  is  said  to  have  called  the  work  'a 
dream  in  stone.'  It  is  certainly  a  splendidly- 
enriched  edifice." 

"  And  the  cost  already  incurred  is,  I  un- 
derstand, enormous,"  said  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast  ;  "nearly  two  millions  and  a  half  ster- 
ling— a  fabulous  sum  to  any  but  English 
apprehensions." 

"When  one  reflects  upon  the  gorgeous 
oharaeter  and  costly  decorations  of  the  build- 
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iDgy  both  within  and  without;  that  it  stands 
upon  a  bed  of  concrete  fifteen  feet  thick,  and 
coYfirs  nine  acres  of  ground ;  that  one  of  its 
massive  towers,  the  Victoria,  will  reach  a 
height  of  three  hundred  and  forty-six  feet, 
the  two  others  not  much  less ;  that  the  octa- 

fon  court  or  central  hall  alone  contains  two- 
undred  and  fifty  tons  of  stone,  fashioned 
into  one  roof — surprise  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  bill  of  costs  vanishes  at  once." 

"  I  think  the  style  of  architecture,"  ob- 
served M.  Vieuxtemps,  "is  badly  chosen. 
The  Gothic  is  very  well  adapted  for  a  cathe- 
dral, for  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  solemni- 
ties of  religion,  but  a  secular  palace  should 
be  erected  after  the  sublime  models  of  clas- 
sical antiquity." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  must  agree  with  you. 
The  edifice  is  certamly  not  only  in  a  wrong 
style  of  art,  but  is  invested  with  a  frippery 
m  the  way  of  ornament  that  is  very  toy-like 
and  unsatisfactory.  However,  never  mind 
the  outside.  Let  us  walk  on.  Now,  we  are 
in  Westminster  Hall,  deeply  interesting  from 
historical  circumstances.  But  let  us  hasten 
through  it.  We  are  now  near  the  object  of 
cor  search.  Yon  new  and  as  yet  unfinished 
archway  at  the  further  end  of  the  Hall  will 
form  a  portion  of  the  lobby  and  entrance  to 
the  new  Houses  of  Parliament ;  those  doors 
on  our  right  lead,  as  the  letters  on  them  indi- 
cate, to  the  supreme  courts  of  law  and  equity. 
It  is  right,  in  pursuance  of  the  task  I  have 
undertaken,  that  we  should  glance  through 
them,  for  there  can  be  no  question  that  to 
the  high  character  of  the  presiding  judges, 
their  perfect  independence  of  the  crown,  the 
firm  and  impartial  manner  in  which  justice — 
costly,  it  is  true,  but  still  justice — ^is  admin- 
istered by  them,  under  the  check  of  freely- 
challengeable  juries — the  great  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  quo  warranto, 
prohibition,  with  which  they  are  armed — 
nave  greatly  aided  to  produce  that  feeling  of 
entire  security,  of  individual  right,  without 
which  the  vast  industrial  energies  of  this 
country  would  never  have  reached  their 
present  development." 

''What  odd  costumes  I  The  judges  and 
counsel  look  like  mediaeval  portraits  just 
stepped  out  of  their  picture-frames." 

"Yes;  this  wig-and-gown  costume  always 
suggesta  a  sensation  of  the  ludicrous  to 
strangers ;  but  John  Bull — a  man  half  made 
up  01  habits,  precedents,  and  traditions — ^is 
not  one  to  discard  a  custom  of  antiquity 
merely  because  it  may  appear  odd  and  out 
of  place." 

*'  These  high  functionaries  are  doubtless  of 


noble  family  and  descent,"  remarked  Herr 
von  Blunderblast  sententiously.  "  The  Eng- 
lish aristocracy  are  well  known  to  monopo- 
lize all  dignities." 

"  Not  certainlv  in  our  courts  of  justice. 
Almost  all  our  legal  dignitaries  have  risen 
from  the  middle  classes.  The  law  in  this 
country  is  a  laborious  and  exhausting  pro- 
fession, and  men  are  seldom  urged  to  the 
exertions  it  exacts  save  by  the  sharp  spur  of 
necessity.  The  chief-justice  in  this  court — 
Lord  Campbell,  a  peer  of  parliament — is  a 
Scotch  gentleman  who  owes  the  eminence  to 
which  he  has  attained  entirely  to  his  legal 
acumen,  unconquerable  industry,  and  vast 
general  talent.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  he 
boasted  to  his  Scottish  constituents  that  he 
was  still  '  plain  John  Campbell.*  The  chief- 
baron  of  this  next  court — the  Exchequer  of 
Pleas — is  a  relative  of  the  General  Pollock, 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  whose  Indian  exploits 
you  may  have  heard  of.  On  his  right  sits 
Baron  Parke,  perhaps  the  ablest  legist  this 
country  can  boast  of.  The  Common  Pleas 
need  not  detain  us — it  is  but  a  reflex  of  the 
others ;  nor  this  Vice-chancellor  Bruce's 
court — unless  it  be  to  remark,  en  passant, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  believe,  in  the  presence 
of  the  courteous  gentleman  and  distinguished 
judge  who  presides,  that  Chancery  can  be 
the  hateful  and  ruinous  thing  it  is." 

"Vrairaent!" -observed  M.  Vieuxtemps. 
"The  tearing  claw  of  equity  does  appear  to 
be  concealed  beneath  a  smooth  and  very 
beautiful  exterior." 

"This  is  the  Lord  High  Chancellor's 
Court.     You  observe  the  judge?" 

"  Yes :  a  square-headed,  decisive  looking 
man — his  cerebral  organization  indicative  of 
indomitable  energy  and  keen  analytical 
thought." 

"That  is  Lord  High  Chancellor  Truro, 
who  began  life  as  an  attorney.  He  is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  administration  of  the  law  in 
this  country,  and,  after  the  princes  of  the 
blood-royal,  the  first  subject  in  the  realm." 
.  "  That  appears  to  justify,"  said  M.  Vieux- 
temps, "a  remark  I  read  some  time  ago  in  a 
speech  of  the  British  prime  minister,  which 
puzzled  me  a  good  deal  at  the  time.  It  was 
to  the  effect  that  in  continental  countries  the 
aristocracy  is  the  despair;  but  in  England  the 
hope  of  talent.'' 

"  A  catching  sentence,  my  dear  sir,  but  to 
be  taken  with  reservations.  Talent  in  this 
country,  with  the  exception  of  forensic,  parlia* 
mentary,  or  military  talent,  has  slight  cnance» 
I  believe,  of  the  peerage.  But  here  we  are  in 
Westminster  Hall  agam,  and  it  is  now  quite 
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time  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  committee- 
rooms  of  parliament.  They  are  completed  ; 
but  the  present  temporary  entrance  is  in 
Abingdon  Street,  nearly  opposite  Westmin- 
ster Abbey  gate.  We  can  go  through  by 
this  last  door  on  the  right  of  the  Hall. ' 

We  soon  reached  the  small  archway  in 
Abingdon  Street,  strode  along  the  wooden 
passage,  and  ascending  the  seemingly  inter- 
minable stairs,  at  last  reached  the  long  and 
splendid  corridor  iri  which  the  committee- 
rooms  of  both  Houses  are  situated.  Many 
of  the  doors  were  labelled  with  the  titles  of 
the  committees,  all  of  the  Commons  House, 
sitting  within. 

"  Who  appoints  these  committees,  and 
what  are  their  functions  ?"  asked  Herr  von 
Blunderblast. 

"They  consist  of  a  varying  number  of 
members,  nominated  by  the  House,  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  merits  or  demerits, 
technical  and  substantial,  of  private  bills, 
which  are  usually  passed  or  rejected  accord- 
ing to  their  report ;  to  decide  upon  petitions 
allegative  of  the  undue  return  of  members ; 
and,  in  short,  to  inquire  into  and  report  upon 
all  matters  relative  to  the  administration  of 
the  home,  foreign,  colonial,  and  6nancial 
affairs  of  the  country  which  the  House  may 
choose  to  investigate.  The  House  also  de- 
putes to  them  its  own  power  of  sending  for 
'  persons,  papers,  and  records.'  " 

*'  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  exclaimed  Herr 
von  Blunderblast,  "  that  these  House  of  Com- 
mons committees  can  compel  ministers,  diplo- 
matists, field-marshals,  generals,  to  attend 
and  answer  questions  relative  to  the  affairs 
and  secrets  of  their  departments  ?*' 

*'  Certainly  I  do.  There  was  a  committee 
last  year  sitting  to  examine  into  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs  at  Ceylon,  and  they  have 
published  a  large  '  blue  book,'  containing  the 
result  of  their  inquisition.  Another  is  now 
occupied  in  investigating  the  conduct  which 
the  government  have  pursued  towards  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  But  look  at  the  labels 
on  the  doors.     What  do  you  read  ?" 

"Law  of  Mortmain;  Copyhold  Enfran- 
chisement Bill;  County-rate  Expenditure 
Bill ;  Law  of  Partnership ;  Customs ;  Ord- 
nance Survey  (Scotland)  ;  Great  Central  Gas 

Company Why,  all  the  affiiirs  of  the 

country  appear  to  be  regulated  by  this  om- 
nipotent House  of  Commons !" 

"That  is  strictly  the  case.  The  business 
of  the  Commons  has  immensely  increased  of 
late  years.  One  reason  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
Commons  must  originate  all  money  bills — ^all 
bills  levying  rates  upon  the  people  for  any 


purpose  whatever;  the  Peers  neither  having 
the  power  to  initiate  or  change  such  bilk 
in  the  slightest  degree ;  they  must  be  either 
consented  to  or  rejected  en  bloc.  This  prac- 
tice  necessarily  results  from  the  constitutional 
axiom,  acquiesced  in  by  the  Lords  after  many 
struggles  to  avoid  so  great  a  surrender  of 
practical  power,  that  the  Commons  are  the 
'  granting,  the  Lords  the  '  assenting '  power. 
In  1671  the  Commons  passed  a  resolution 
that  in  them  alone  lay  'the  fundamental 
right '  in  the  matter  of  taxes  and  supplies — 
'  the  measure  and  the  time.'  There  is  no 
professional  man  who  works  harder  during 
the  session  than  an  active  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons." 

"  What  do  they  get  for  all  this  worry  and 
work  ?"  asked  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

"Honor  and  distinction — naught  else. 
The  honor  and  distinction  of  writing  M.  P. 
after  their  names." 

"  I  shall  never  comprehend  this  money- 
grubbing,  money-contemning,  queen-shout- 
ing, freedom-loving  people,"  murmured  Herr 
von  Blunderblast,  "  as  long  as  I  live — 
never !" 

"  This  is  No.  4  Committee-room.  Let  us 
go  in  ;  but  mind  you  speak  in  whispers  only 
when  in  presence  of  a  fragment  of  the  Honor- 
able House." 

"  Those  everlasting  horse- hair  wigs  again !" 
ejaculated  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

"  Those  two  gentlemen  are  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  who  appear  for  the  supporters 
and  opponents  of  the  measure  now  under 
investigation." 

"What  is  the  measure?" 
"It  is  a  private  bill  that  has  been  peti- 
tioned for,  and  of  no  kind  of  interest.  Let 
us  rather  go  into  this  apartment,  where  a 
committee  is  sitting  on  a  case  of  election 
bribery.  You  will,  perhaps,  be  amused: 
the  grief  and  shame  belong  to  us  alone." 

"  Oh,  par  exemph .'"  exclaimed  M.  Vieux- 
temps, when,  after  about  an  hour's  attend- 
ance in  the  crowded  room,  we  once  more 
stood  in  the  corridor.     "  But  this  is  scandal- 
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"The  practice  of  bribery  is  a  foul  blot 
upon  our  electoral  system  ;  but,  except  in  the 
spread  of  education,  I  know  not  where  an 
efficient  remedy  is  to  be  found." 

"But  the  thing  is  childish  and  absurd. 
Here  it  is  proved  that  needy  electors  receive 
a  stipulated  amount  of  gold  from  a  person 
whose  name  is  given ;  they  are  also  seen 
swilling  beer  and  spirits ;  they  vote  for  a 
particular  candidate ;  and  yet  the  lawyers — 
the  committee— declare  that  they  have  no 
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idefty  no  kgil  idea,  of  where  the  money  and 
the  drink  came  from !" 

**  A  very  proper  decision  in  the  absence  of 
egal  proof. 

"  Bat  the  overwhelming  moral  presump- 
tion !" 

"  Wo  to  the  country  which,  in  judicial  in- 
vestigations, discards  the  strict,  inflexible 
mies  of  evidence,  to  be  guided  by  overwhelm- 
ing morfd  presumption !  No  instrument 
more  potent  than  tnat,  be  assured,  to  let  in 
the  most  tyrannous  wrong  and  injustice. 
What,  if  such  a  rule  obtained  in  these  com- 
mittees, would  there  be  to  prevent  a  candi- 
date, certain  of  being  defeated,  from  bribing, 
through  an  indifferent  party,  two  three  elec- 
tors to  vote  for  hb  opponent,  and  thereby 
vitiate  his  election  ?  But  come,  it  is  near  four 
o'clock,  and  we  had  better  take  our  places 
in  the  waiting-room  to  the  Strangers'  Gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons." 

"  How  shall  we  obtain  admittance  ?"  asked 
M.  Yieuxtemps. 

"  Some  of  the  members  we  shall  find  about 
the  library  will  give  us  orders.  I  have  never 
found  any  difficulty  in  procuring  one." 

"  I  befifin,  I  thmk,  observed  Herr  von 
BlonderbTast,  as  we  retraced  our  steps  to- 
wards Abingdon  Street,  "  to  comprehend 
something  of  this  antique  picturesque  mo- 
narchy we  saw  the  other  day,  with  its'  her- 
alds, knights,  peers,  banners,  and  devices ; 
and  your  matter-of-fact,  prosaic,  and,  I  have 
little  doubt,  effective  modes  of  controlling  or 
neutralizing  its  ancient  prerogatives  and  attri- 
butes. Our  people,  it  is  already  clear  to  me, 
have  studied  only  the  husk  and  shell  of  your 
qrstem,  not  its  inner  and  vital  life." 

**  You  continentals  certainly  labor  under 
some  strange  fancies  respecting  our  monarchi- 
cal system.  You  take  us  up  too  literally.  We 
are  a  curious  mixture.  Notwithstanding  the 
vastness  of  popular  will,  the  wearer  of  the 
crown,  as  a  centre  of  authority  and  fountain 
of  honor,  has  still  immense  influence,  and  in 
no  instance  has  it  been,  perhaps,  more  sig- 
nally and  beneficially  displayed  than  in  beat- 
bg  down  the  vast  amount  of  sinister  objec- 
tion that  was  raised  against  the  proposed  and 
DOW  triumphant  display  in  the  park.  But 
here  we  are  at  the  outer  door  leading  to  the 
temporary  Commons'  House." 

The  orders  of  admisbion  were  easily  ob- 
tained, and  we  ascended  the  half-dozen  steps 
on  the  left  of  the  passage  to  the  Commons, 
and  took  our  seats  in  the  waiting-room.  "  Al- 
ways," said  Is  "  take  this  seat  on  the  right, 
just  at  the  head  of  the  stair.  The  police  of 
the  House  will  only  permit  us  to  proceed  to 


the  gallery  in  the  order  in  which  we  tit^  com- 
mencing with  me.  We  are  therefore  sure  of 
a  front  seat,  and  the  gallery  altogether  will 
only  hold  about  sixty.' 

"  What  is  that  painted  on  the  door  yon- 
der ?"  asked  M.  Yieuxtemps,  who  was  rather 
near-sighted. 

"  Members'  Smoking-room  :  no  Strangers 
Admitted." 

"Ah,  then,  the  Honorable  House  does 
smoke.  Hollo !  What's  that — tinkle,  tinkle  ? 
What  does  that  bell  mean  ?" 

"  That  the  Speaker  has  entered  the  House, 
and  his  chaplain  commenced  reading  prayers." 

'*  There  it  goes  again  I  What  may  it  now 
betoken  ?" 

"  That  prayers  are  over.  If  a  House  is 
made,  the  gallery  will  be  immediately  opened." 

'*  What  do  you  mean  by  making  a  House  ?" 

**  If  there  be  forty  members  present,  the 
House  will  be  constituted ;  if  less  than  that 
number,  it  will  be  )p«o/ac/o  adjourned.  But 
we  are  called — ^it  is  all  right." 

''  What  a  shabbily-fitted  House !"  said  Herr 
von  Blunderblast  as  soon  as  we  were  seated 
— "  with  its  plain  straight  rows  of  benches 
iust  rising  one  above  the  other,  worn  screen 
leathern  seat-cushions,  and  wooden  galleries 
supported  by  rude  square  posts !" 

"  These  are  fittings  erected  since  the  fire, 
which  you  no  doubt  heard  or  read  of;  and 
as  the  new  House  will  soon  be  completed,  it 
has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to  incur 
any  great  expense  for  a  merely  temporary 
purpose.  The  two  long  side-galleries  are 
members'  galleries.  That  at  the  farther  end, 
behind  and  above  the  Speaker's  chair,  is  as- 
signed to  the  reporters  for  the  press." 

"  Then  that  gentleman  with  the  great  wig 
on,  seated  in  the  porch  or  chair,  with  the 
royal  arms  over  it,  is  Mr.  Speaker?" 

''  Yes ;  and  the  gowned  and  wigged  gen- 
tlemen sitting  just  before  him  at  the  table  are 
principal  clerks  of  the  House." 

"  On  the  table  I  perceive  lies  the  mace 
which  Cromwell  bade  his  soldier  take 
away." 

"  True.  The  House  is  getting  full.  There 
are  in  all  650  members,  smce  the  borough  of 
Sudbury  was  disfranchised :  498  for  England 
and  Wales ;  53  for  Scotland ;  and  105  for 
Ireland.  But  it  is  rare  that  anything  like 
the  entire  complement  are  present.  The 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House  is  on  the  Speak- 
er's right — the  Opposition  on  the  left ;  but 
there  is  much  confusion  in  this  respect  just 
now,  on  account  of  the  number  of  indepen- 
dent sections  of  parties  mto  which  the  House 
is  divided." 
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'*  What  are  those  two  red  boxes  on  the 
table  opposite  each  other  for  ?** 

"  They  are  placed  there  for  the  reception 
of  papers  necessary  to  the  ministry  and  the 
leaaer  of  the  Opposition.     The  first  lord  of 

the  treasury,  Lord  John  Russell" 

"  Which  is  Lord  John  Russell  ?"  broke  in 
M.  Vieuxtemps  with  vivacity—"  that  short, 
slight-made  gentleman,  with  his  hat  pulled 
over  his  eyes,  or  nearly  so,  and  with  his  legs 
crossed  and  arms  folded  ?** 

"  Yes ;  and  Sir  George  Grey,  much  taller, 
but  not  with  a  more  intellectual  face,  is  on 
this  side  of  the  noble  lord.  On  the  same 
form  or  seat  there  now  happen  to  be  sitting 
the  secretary  of  state  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty.  Over  against  them, 
and  directly  in  front  of  the  other  red  box,  sits 
in  what  appears  to  be  a  profoundly  medi- 
tative posture — the  honorable  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  who" 

"  Ah !"  exclaimed  M.  Vieuxtemps,  his  dim 
historical  recollections  suddenly  bursting  forth 
— "John  Hampden!" 

"  No — no — ^no,  my  good  friend  1"  1  said, 
hastening  to  correct  so  strange  an  anachron- 
ism amidst  the  suppressed  titters  of  the  per- 
sons around  us  ;  "  not  John  Hampden,  but  a 
very  accomplished  and  brilliant  debater,  and 
now  the  recognized  leader  of  Opposition — 
Mr.  D'lsraeli.^' 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  standing  behind 
one  of  the  small  green  baize  tables  placed 
crossways  on  the  noor,  about  a  fourth  of  the 
way  up  the  House  ?" 

"  Those  tables  on  each  side  the  gangway 
mark  the  bar  of  the  House.  The  member 
is  reading  a  report  to  the  House  of  one  of 
the  committees.  They  are  always  read  there, 
and  so  are  messages  from  the  Queen  when 
brought  down  by  a  minister." 

"  But  where  is  the  tribune  ?"  asked  M. 
Vieuxtemps — "  I  do  not  see  it." 

"  There  is  none  ;  the  members  speak  from 
their  places,  merely  taking  off  their  hats 
when  they  rise  ;  and  if  more  than  one  rises  at 
once,  whoever  is  named  by  the  Speaker,  pro- 
ceeds. The  formality  and  fuss  of  a  tribune 
would  never  answer  in  a  House  where  there 
is  such'a  mass  of  briefly-reported  but  import- 
aift  business-speaking  going  on  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sittings." 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  with  the  dress- 
sword  at  his  side,  just  coming  down  the 
House  ?"  asked  Herr  von  Blunderblast.  "  I 
saw  that,  like  all  the  others,  he  bowed  slightly 
on  passing  the  Chair." 

"  That 28  iha  serjeant-at-arms  of  the  House 
or  Commoos.    Armed  with   the  Speaker's 


warrant,  be  arrests  members  accused  oC 
breach  of  privilege — ^holds  them  in  cvstody, 
or  conveys  them,  as  may  happen,  to  Newgate 
or  the  Tower.  He  can  obtain  any  amount  of 
force  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  or- 
ders of  the  House." 

"  That  is  a  formidable  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  popular  assembly." 

"  It  is  a  necessary  power,  without  which 
the  functions  of  the  House,  as  the  grand  in- 
quisition of  the  realm,  could  not  be  carried  on." 

"  I  observed,"  said  Herr  von  Blunderblast, 
"that  many  members  have  a  number  of  rolls 
of  papers  in  their  hands.  What  may  they 
be — their  speeches  ?" 

"  No — petitions,  which  they  will  in  a  few 
minutes  present  to  the  House,  in  the  order  in 
which  the  Speaker  calls  their  names." 

"  One  gentleman  with  a  very  white  bead, 
on  the  right  hand,  about  half-a-dozen  seats 
above  the  bar,  has  a  barrow -load  of  them.** 

*'  He  is  one  of  the  members  for  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  Ireland  takes  a  great  antagonis- 
tic interest  in  the  chief  question  for  debate 
this  evening." 

"  What  are  they  doing  or  saying  ?"  whb- 
pered  Herr  von  Blunderblast,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence.  "  One  of  the  clerks  at  the* 
table  hands  document  after  document  to  the 
Speal(er,  who  says  something — then  writes 
something  on  it,  and  returns  it  to  the  clerk. 
I  cannot  make  out  what  he  says  except  per- 
petual '  ayes'  and  '  noes,'  amidst  the  buzz  of 
the  House.  Tbe  members  are  conversing  with 
each  other — not  attending  to  the  Speaker." 

"  The  business  now  going  on  is  merely  of 
a  routine  character.  The  documents  handed 
to  the  Speaker  are  private  bills  essentially  de- 
cided upon  by  the  committee  to  which  they 
were  referred.  They  are  merely  now  passing 
through  pro  forma  stages.  That  last  was  a 
railway  extension  bill.  The  Speaker  read  its 
title,  and  then  said  in  a  breath :  '  The  motion 
is  that  this  bill  do  now  pass  those  that  are 
for  it  say  ay  against  it  no  the  ayes  have  it.' 
He  then  writes,  as  you  saw,  the  decision  on 
the  bilb,  and  returns  it  to  the  clerk," 

"  Yes ;  but  those  everlasting  ayes  and  noes 
only  come  from  the  Speaker's  lips.  Nobody 
else  says  ay,  and  nobody  else  says  no ;  how, 
then,  can  the  ayes  have  it  ?" 

"  It  is,  as  I  told  you,  a  matter  chiefly  of 
form.  Did  any  member  object,  he  would 
rise,  state  his  objection  ;  there  would  be  a 
discussion,  and  perhaps  a  division.  These 
bills,  therefore,  are  really  passing  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  But,  see,  they  begin  to 
present  petitions.  The  member  states  the 
place  from  whence  the  petition  comes,  the 
I  purport  of  lis  pm^^T,  sjvdi  «\)q>i\i  >^<^  u^ois^x 
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of  ugnainrBB  ftttaohed  ;  he  ihen,  as  jon  see, 
walks  up  and  places  it  <m  the  table.  Some-^ 
times,  on  his  motioD,  the  prayer  is  read  at 
length  by  the  clerk." 

"  Look,  that  centre  clerk  is  pitching  them 
all  under  the  table  at  his  feet  as  fast  as  they 
arrive,"  cried  Her  von  Blunderblast  in  much 
too  loud  a  tone,  though  fortunately  unheard 
by  the  gallery  official. 

**  He  is  cramming  them  into  a  large  dark- 
colored  bag,''  I  answered.  "  See,  here  comes 
an  officer  of  the  House  with  one  already  full." 
''What,  then,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  can  be  the  use  of  petitioning  ?  No- 
1)ody  is  listening  :  it  is  all  buz — buz ;  and  the 
petitions,  placed  one  moment  on  the  table, 
are  the  next  crammed  into  a  huge  bag  and 
carried  out  of  the  House  !" 

*•  They  are  referred  to  the  Petitions'  Com- 
mittee, by  whom  the  substance  of  the  prayer, 
and  the  number  of  petitioners,  are  recorded 
and  printed,  with  the  votes  and  proceedings, 
for  the  use  and  information  of  the  members." 
"  What  is  that  cross-firing  now  going  on  ?" 
asked  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

'*  Members  putting  questions  of  which  they 
have  given  notice  to  the  chiefs  of  departments, 
and  the  replies  of  the  ministers." 

"  Wh-e-e-e-w !"  whistled  Herr  von  Blun- 
derblast, but  fortunately  not  too  loud .  "  Then 
a  ship-chandler  who  has  contrived  to  get  into 
parliament  may  badger  and  worry  the  first 
lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  that  tall  member 
yonder  is  doing  now  V 

**  No  doubt  of  it.  Any  M.P.  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  personage ;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  office,  though  unattended 
with  a  farthing  of  remuneration,  is  so  eagerly 
sought  after.  Fancy  the  swelling  importance, 
the  immense  delight  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  has 
by  industry  and  integrity  amassed  a  fortune, 
and  obtained  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen,  but  is  still  perhaps  at  first  rather 
shyed  by  the  local  aristocracy,  finding  himself 
questioning  lords,  snubbing  right  honorables, 
and  possibly  reading  in  the  county  paper  a 
leader  commencing  thus :  '  The  important  in- 
formation elicited,  or  rather,  we  should  say, 
forcibly  wrunff,  from  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  by  our  talented  and 

esteemed  member,  John  Dobbs,  Esq.'  " 

"  Hallo  1"  interrupted  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast,  "  the  Speaker  has  left  the  chair,  and 
they  are  hiding  the  mace  away  under  the 
table !" 

"  It  has  been  moved  and  carried  that  the 
Speaker  leave  the  chair,  in  order  that  the 
House  should  go  into  committee.  When  that 
is  the  case  the  mace  ia  removed,  and  the 


House  in  committee  sit  under  the  presidenoe 
of  a  chairman :  in  thb  instance  Mr.  Bemal^ 
who  has  taken  his  place,  you  perceive,  at  the 
table,  by  the  clerks." 

'*  What  is  the  rationale  of  this  curious  pro- 
ceeding ?"  asked  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

"  This :  all  public  bills,  except  those  relat- 
ing to  taxation  or  spirituals,  which  must  be 
grounded  upon  a  previous  resolution  of  the 
whole  House  in  committee,  pass,  if  success- 
ful, through  the  following  stages  : — Leave  is 
fiven  to  introduce  the  bill,  and  it  is  read  a 
rst  time ;  after  an  interval  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  days,  it  is  read  a  second  time  ;  an- 
other delay  occurs ;  and  then,  as  to-night,  the 
House  goes  into  committe  on  the  bill,  with  a 
view  to  its  examination,  clause  by  clause, 
line  by  line,  word  by  word.  In  committee, 
a  member  may  speak  upon  one  question  as 
often  as  he  chooses ;  when  the  Speaker  is  in 
the  chair,  only  once.  When  the  business  of 
the  committe  is  terminated,  it  is  moved  that 
the  chairman  report  progress,  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again  ;  which,  if  carried,  has  the  effect 
of  bringing  the  Speaker  back  to  the  chair. 
The  House  then  resumes,  as  it  is  called ;  the 
mace  is  replaced  on  the  table ;  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  assembly  goes  on  as  before." 

"  These  thundering  '  hears !'  they  are  the 
'  cheers'  which  I  have  seen  marked  in  the 
journals,"  observed  M.  Vieuxtemps.  "How 
stirring  they  are ;  and  what  a  roar  at  times 
sweeps  over  the  House !" 

*'  Yes ;  an  animated  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons is  an  exciting  affair.  Men  who  can 
take  an  effective  part  in  these  combats  of 
giants  seldom  quit  the  arena  unless  compelled 
to  do  so.  Do  you  mark  how  fine,  how  true, 
how  ready  the  collective  ear  of  the  House  is  ? 
The  slightest  trip,  especially  of  an  ambitious 
rhetorician,  and  what  an  instant  explosion  of 
derisive  shouts  1  Dulness  the  House  is  often 
patient  of,  but  inflation,  vanity,  conceit — 
never  !  It  is  a  slippery  and  difficult  floor  to 
stand  firm  and  erect  upon,  and  requires  very 
peculiar  powers.  Gentlemen,  and  there  are 
a  few,  who  speak  well-reasoned,  philosophic 
pamphlets,  are  the  bores,  the  pests  of  the 
House.  They  cannot  be  laughed  down,  and 
the  only  remedy  is  to  let  them  talk  to  empty 
benches.  That  which  best  succeeds  is  the. 
conventional,  but  bitter  personality — the  po- 
lite, subdued  virulence,  which  strikes  the  an- 
tagonist^rather  than  his  argument.  There  I 
It  was  nothing  but  a  brilliant  sarcasm,  but 
with  what  effect  it  flashed  across  the  House, 
awakening  as  it  passed  an  explosion  of  exult- 
ing or  indignant  echoe&«" 
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debate  lulled,  or  rather  was  continued  by 
less  effective  speakers,  and  presently  Herr 
von  Blunderblast  nudged  me  sharply  on  the 
side.  "How's  this  ?"  he  said  ;  "  we  seem  to 
have  just  caught  that  white-headed  old  gen- 
tleman's eye,  and  he  is  ordering  all  strangers 
to  withdraw." 

"The  house  is  about  to  divide,  and  we 
must  be  off !" 

Out  we  went — and  the  first  out,  foremost 
now,  were  ranged  in  due  order  for  re- 
entrance  by  another  door. 

"  What  did  they  put  us  out  for  ?"  said 
Herr  von  Blunderblast,  who  was  somewhat 
ruffled. 

*'  The  fact  is,  my  good  sir,  we  are  not 
saj)posed  to  be  there  at  all !  No  stranger 
has  any  right  to  be  present  during  the  de- 
liberations of  parliament." 

**  Were  they,  then,  not  really  members 
who  gave  us  the  orders  ?" 

"  Certainly  they  were ;  but  the  Speaker, 
in  accordance  with  one  of  our  numerous 
conventional  fictions,  is  supposed  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  presence  of  strangers  in  the 
Honorable  House  ;  and  should  any  member 
call  his  attention  to  the  fact,  they  are  at  once 
ordered  to  withdraw." 

"What  an  utterly  ridiculous  absurdity 
this  appears  to  be !"  said  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

"  Appearance  in  this  case,  as  in  many 
others,  is  deceitful.  The  custom,  absurd  as 
it  may  appear,  has  its  uses.  The  late  Mr. 
O'Conoell,  by  its  means,  easily  defeated  a 
conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  reporters 
to  burke  his  speeches.  He  had  them  all 
regularly  turned  out  every  evening  the  House 
sat ;  and  as  the  purchasers  of  newspapers 
mv8t  have  the  parliamentary  reports,  the 
gentlemen  of  the  press  were  obliged  to 
give  in.  There  is  another  apparent  absurdi- 
ty and  contradiction  :  a  gallery  is  set  apart 
for  reporters,  and  yet  it  is  a  breach  of  priv- 
ilege, punishable  by  imprisonment,  to  pub- 
lish the  debates.  This  seeming  absurdity 
has  also  its  uses.  The  understanding  of 
course  is,  that  the  proceedincrs  shall  be  fairly 
reported ;  that  no  one  shall  be  libelled  or 
ridiculed  by  the  pretended  report  of  a  speech. 
Should  such  an  offence  be  committed,  the 
printer  of  the  newspaper,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  may  be  summoned  to  the  bar  of  the 
House,  and  summarily  punished,  technically 
for  publishing  the  debates,  but  really  for  the 
libel  or  slander.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
Honorable  House  would  have  to  pursue  the 
offender  in  a  court  of  law,  to  the  manifest 
)oa8  of  its  dimity  and  prestige." 

'^IsAs/Inerer  comprehend  it  /"  murmured 


Herr  von  Blunderblast  once  more.  "  Never  I" 
We  were  soon  in,  and  very  soon  out  again. 
Again  we  returned,  and  presently  were  again 
excluded. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?"  ex- 
claimed Herr  von  Blunderblast,  who  was 
getting  very  hot  and  furious. 

"  The  minority — about  forty  to  four  hun- 
dred— will  not  permit  the  bill  under  discua- 
sion  to  be  further  proceeded  with  to-night , 
and  are  moving  adjournment  after  adjourn- 
ment." 

"  Then  why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
do  not  the  majority  put  an  end  to  such  ob- 
struction ?" 

"  To  be  sure  1"  exclaimed  M.  Vieuxtemps. 
"  Why  do  they  not  vote  la  cldture — the  cloaa 
of  the  discussion,  or  speech-making  ?" 

"Simply  because  the  majority  have  no  pow- 
er to  do  so  ;  and  God  forbid  they  ever  should 
have  I    Nothing  more  deplorably  evinces  the 
utter  want  of  comprehension  on  the  part  of 
continental  nations  who  have  copied  the  ex- 
ternals of  our  representative  system,  than 
that  precious  cldture  of  theirs ;  a  mode  where- 
by a  majority,  not  satisfied  with  outvotinff 
their  opponents,  of  enacting  laws  to  whk£ 
the  people  represented  by  the  minority,  de- 
cidedly object,  gag  them  into  the  bargain. 
M.  Guizot,  the  year  before  last,  grave  his  val- 
uable opinion,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  appointed  to  consider  whether  any 
means  could  be  adopted  of  shortening  the  de- 
bates, grounding  himself  of  course  upon  the 
great  constitutional  experience  of  France,  that 
la  cldture  was  a  sufficient  and  quite  unobjec- 
tionable remedy ;    whereas  anything  more 
dangerous,  more  likely  to  damage  irretrieva- 
bly the  representative  form  of  government, 
could  scarcely  be  devised.     It  would  not  at 
all  events  do  here.     There  is  a  tradition  that 
John  Lambton — Black  Jack,  as  he  was  fa- 
milarly  called  in  the  north,  afterwards  Earl 
Durham — once  moved  that  '  fresh  candles  be 
brought  in,'  as  an  amendment  upon  an  ob- 
{  noxious  measure  which  the  ministry  of  the 
day  were  endeavoring  to  hurry  through  the 
House — of  course  only  the  more  emphatically 
to  mark  his  determination  that  the  matter 
should  not  be  so  hurried." 

"  According  to  your  doctrine,"  rejoined  M. 
Vieuxtemps,  "  a  minority  might  defeat  any 
and  every  measure  to  which  they  objected. 

"  Just  as  the  Commons  might  upset  all 
government  by  refusing  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, the  Lords  refuse  to  pass  any  bill  sent 
up  to  them,  the  Queen  veto  every  measure 
concurred  in  by  the  two  Houses.  These  ex- 
treme rights  exist ;  and  a  government  of  legis- 
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IaUtc  compromise—tile  safest  of  all  modes  of 
progress — ^is  the  consequence.  The  practical 
result  of  the  right  of  the  minorities  in  both 
Houses  is  to  insure  ample  discussion ;  and 
you  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  nothing  is  more 
politic  than  to  allow  a  beaten  party  to  have 
their  full  say.  But,  allons !  it  is  useless  to 
re-enter  the  gallery  merely  to  be  turned  out 
again,  and  we  had  better  be  jogging  home- 
wards." 

"  It  is  a  piece  of  many-colored  patchwork 
this  government  system  of  yours,"  said  Hen* 
von  Blunderblast  as  we  emerged  into  the 
street,  "which  I  can  comprehend,  though 
dimly  as  yet,  may  practically  answer  much 
better  than  more  surface-perfect  schemes. 
But  you  have  not  explained  how  the  army — 
after  all,  the  true  force^ — is  to  be  effectually 
controlled  by  speeches,  votes,  bits  of  parch- 
ment." 

"  Oh,  the  Honorable  House  has  a  charm- 
ing eontrirance  for  that  purpose  :  the  Bill  of 
Bights  declares  that  standing  armies  in  time 
of  peace  are  illegal." 

"  Illegal !  Why,  your  standing  army  num- 
hers  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  men!" 

"Just  so;  because  every  session  there 
originates  in  the  Commons  what  is  called  the 
Mutiny  Bill,  which,  first  reciting  the  unques- 
tionable illegality,  enacts  that,  for  various 
reasons,  the  crown  may,  for  one  year  only 
from  that  date,  levy,  maintain,  and  martially 
govern  regular  troops.  That  act  not  re- 
newed, the  soldiers  might  walk  off  to  their 
homes ;  the  corporal,  harshly  dealt  with,  if  so 
minded,  might  knock  down  his  captain  with 
impunity ;  and  the  entire  army,  in  fact,  would 
fall  at  once  and  utterly  to  pieces." 

'*Then  the  Mutiny  Bill  is  necessary  in- 
deed!" 

"  It  is  so ;  but  you  have  yet  much  to 
learn.  To-morrow,  remember,  we  visit  the 
Lords." 

*'  A  picturesque  and  magnificent  edifice," 
said  Herr  von  Blunderblast,  looking,  as  we 
shook  hands,  at  the  new  palace,  but  thinking, 
I  could  see,  much  more  of  its  inner  life  than 
its  exterior  aspect;  "and  yet  many  of  the 
people  who  have  erected  and  still  maintain 
It  deny  that  it  possesses  either  beauty  or  ex- 
cellence." 

"  That  is  true  ;  but  it  is  not  the  Victoria 
Tower,  nor  the  flowering  capitals,  nor  the 
carved  vaultings,  which  any  of  my  country- 
men in  their  heart  of  hearts  object  to :  they 
are  merely  of  opinion  that  the  clustering 
columns  which  support  the  building  should 
have  more  shafts.  They  may  be  right  or 
wrong ;  but  at  all  events  the  BhaitB,  to  be 


either  safe  or  useful,  should  be  in  some  de- 
gree prepared  and  fitted  for  the  purpose. 
Good-bye  I" 

HOUSE    OF   LORDS. 

M.  Vieuxtemps  and  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast  were  punctual  to  their  appointment — 
time,  two  o'clock  p.  m.  ;  place,  by  Nelson's 
Column,  Trafalgar  Square — and  we  forth- 
with proceeded  down  Parliament  street. 

"  Does  the  House  of  Lords  assemble  so 
early  ?"  asked  Herr  von  Blunderblast. 

**  Not  often  as  a  legislative  body :  it  is  now 
sitting  in  its  judicial  capacity  only.  The 
House  of  Peers  is  the  final  Court  of  Appeal 
from  Chancery,  and  writs  of  error  lie  to  it 
from  the  Courts  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Eng* 
land  and  Ireland,  and  the  Supreme  Courts 
of  Scotland." 

"  A  miscellaneous  kind  of  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion," remarked  M.  Vieuxtemps  with  quite 
a  perceptible  sneer.  "An  assemblage  of 
bishops,  admirals,  generals,  parvenu  mer- 
chants, must  constitute  an  admirable  tribunal 
for  deciding  in  the  last  resort  vexed  and  in- 
tricate questions  of  law  or  equity." 

"  The  House  of  Lords  exercises  higher 
judicial  functions  than  your  Cour  de  Cassa- 
tion, and  the  certainly  absurd  theory  of  such 
a  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction  is  much 
modified  in  practice.  It  is  true  that  every 
peer  who  has  subscribed  the  parliamentary 
roll  has  an  undisputed  right  to  attend  and 
vote  upon  all  judicial  decisions,  but  the  judg- 
ments in  pomt  of  fact  are  invariably  pro- 
nounced by  the  law  lords  alone  who  have 
heard  the  arguments :  by  the  lord  chancellor 
for  the  time  being — by  ex-chancellors,  vice- 
chancellors,  and  judges  who  happen  to  be 
peers.  Amongst  others,  at  the  present  time, 
by  Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Campbell, 
Denman,  Cranworth." 

"This  merely  voluntary  refraining  from 
the  exercise  of  a  right  on  the  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  peerage,  said  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast,  "  may  answer  very  well  in  fair  wea- 
ther, when  only  ordinary  questions  of  law 
are  in  dispute,  but  scarcely,  sir,  I  should 
think,  when  decisions  involving  political  and 
party  results  are  in  the  balance.' 

"  It  should  seem  so,  but  the  fact  is  other- 
wise. This  was  proved  on  a* somewhat 
recent  and  famous  occasion.  The  late  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  convicted  of  sedition,  and 
fined  and  imprisoned  by  the  Irish  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  Dublin.  A  writ  of  error, 
impugning  the  legality  of  the  proceedings  in 
that  court,  was  brought,  and  the  yid^mfini 
was  re^eraed  by  \\i^  "8Lo>m»  ^\jft\^&— *^m^ 
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is,  by  the  votes  of  three  law  lords,  Cotten- 
ham,  Denman,  and  Campbell,  against  two, 
those  of  Lyndburst  and  Brougham.  When 
the  judgment  was  given  there  were  many 
peers  in  the  House  vehemently  opposed  to 
O'Connell,  and  who  thought  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below  ought  to  have  been  main- 
tained. One  Irish  peer  cried,  '  Non-content,* 
when  the  question  was  put  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, and  rose  to  insist  upon  his  strict  right 
to  divide  the  House ;  but  the  cries  of  **  Order, 
order  !*'  which  arose  on  all  sides,  compelled 
him  to  forego  his  intention ;  and  judgment, 
the  effect  of  which  was  the  immediate  libera- 
tion of  0*Connell,  was  pronounced.  So 
entirely  a  thing  of  growth,  of  precedence, 
and  habit,  as  I  have  before  told  you,  b  this 
constitution  of  checks  and  balances  under 
which  we  live." 

«  A  very  illogical,  haphazard  system,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,"  said  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

"  Quite  so :  it  is  no  more  symmetrical  than 
a  granite  rock." 

"  But  pray,"  persisted  the  systematizing 
French  gentleman — ''pray  how  was  it  that 
the  law  or  statute  by  virtue  of  which  the 
peers  sit  as  a  judicial  body  did  not  prescribe 
m  terms  the  practice  which  the  good  sense 
of  the  Lords  alone  induces  them  to  adopt  ?" 

"  For  the  very  excellent  reason  that  the 
House  does  not  exercise  judicial  functions  by 
virtue  of  any  special  law  or  statute.  It  is  a 
jurisdiction  purely  founded  on  precedent, 
custom — a  remnant  of  the  all-embracing  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  House  when  it  was 
the  '  Magnum  Concilium*  of  the  realm,  and 
it  would  not  even  now  bear  much  straining. 
The  Lords  had  a  narrow  miss  of  losing  this 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  theirs  at  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Commons,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  deprived  them  of  their 
claim  to  *  original  jurisdiction.'  " 

"  Indeed  !     How  did  that  happen  ?" 

"  In  this  manner :  One  Skinner ^sued  the 
East  India  Company  before  the  Peers  for 
alleged  wrong  and  oppression,  and  obtained 
five  thousand  pounds  damages  against  the 
Company,  the  plea  in  bar  of  jurisdiction 
having  been  overruled.  The  corporation 
appealed  to  the  Commons,  who  reported, 
'  that  the  Lords,  in  taking  cognizance  of  an 
original  conlplaint,  had  acted  illegally.'  The 
Peers,  highly  indignant,  in  their  turn  re- 
solved, '  that  the  House  of  Commons  enter- 
taining the  scandalous  petition  of  the  East 
India  Company  against  the  Lords'  House  of 
Parliament  was  a  breach  of  their  Lordships' 
jmyilegee,'  and  following  up  their  resolution 
fy-  deeds,  daed  Sir  Samuel  fiamardistoni 


chairman  of  the  Company,  and  member  oC 
parliament,  five  hundred  pounds.  He  re- 
fused to  pay,  and  the  Lords  committed  him 
to  prison. ' 

"  Bravo  !"  exclaimed  M.  Vieuxtemps. 
'*  That  was  acting  with  vigor  and  decision — 
ever  the  true  secret  of  success." 

**  Perhaps  so  when  the  opposing  forces  are 
pretty  equal  in  substantive  power,  but  avail* 
mg  little  to  either  of  the  other  estates  of  the 
realm  in  a  contest  with  the  Commons." 

"  Well,  but  what,"  said  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast,  "  did  your  famous  Commons  do  ?  Did 
they  send  a  troop  of  cavalry  to  liberate  theb 
member  by  force  V 

'*  Not  they.  But  having  resolved  that  to 
bring  "  original''  suits  before  the  Peers  was 
illegal,  they  directed  the  sergeant-at-arma  to 
seize  Skinner,  and  sh\^t  him  up  in  Newgate 
for  "contempt"  of  the  Honorable  House; 
and  the  ultimate  result  was  the  liberation  of 
Barnardiston  without  payment  of  the  fine* 
and  the  suppression  of  the  original  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Lords ;  it  being  well  understood 
that  the  Commons  would  send  any  and  every 
body  to  Newgate,  by  warrant  of  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  should  brings  or  assist  in  bringing,  an 
original  suit  before  the  Peers." 

'*  Upon  my  word  I"  said  Herr  von  Blon- 
derblast,  "  a  very  decisive  mode  of  actioiiy 
and,  1  doubt  not,  much  more  effectual  in  the 
long-run  than  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  But 
you  were  saying  the  Peers,  about  the  same 
time,  had  a  narrow  escape  of  losing  the  ap- 
pellate authority,  the  exercise  of  which  we 
are  about  to  witness." 

"In  1675  their  lordships,  in  proceedings 
in  the  appeal  case  of  Shirley  versus  Sir  Jomi 
Fagg,  compelled  members  of  parliament  to 
appear  as  respondents.  This  the  Commons 
pronounced  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  the 
ever-ready  sergeant-at-arms  seized  four  coun- 
sel who  had  pleaded  in  the  cause  before  the 
Peers,  and  committed  them  to  Newgate  for 
contempt." 

"  They  did  !"  exclaimed  M.  Vieuxtemps : 
'*  but  where  was  the  king  that  he  did  not  in- 
terfere to  prevent  so  audacious  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary power  ?" 

*'  I  am  sure  I  cannot  say ;  for  aught  I 
know — ^in  the  words  of  the  nursery  rhymi 


"  The  king  was  in  his  palace  counting  out  his 
money." 

but  wherever  his  majesty  might  have  been, 
neither  the  king,  *  nor  all  the  king's  horses, 
and  all  the  king's  men,'  could  get  a  prisoner 
for  *  contempt'  out  of  the  clutches  of   th^ 
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Commons  during  their  session.  Even  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  powerless  to  do  that ; 
and  were  it  not  so,  I  do  not  well  see  how  they 
oonld  efficiently  exercise  many  of  thoir  highest 
functions — ^the  impeachment,  for  instance,  of 

Seat  officers  of  state,  and  the  supervision  of 
e  law  courts,  the  judges  of  which  they  can 
compel  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  House  to 
answer  for  neglect  or  corruption  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  The  Lords,  how- 
ever, tried  a  fall  with  the  Commons,  and 
anotfier  illustration  of  the  necessary  result 
following  a  collision  between  the  vessel  of 
porcelain  and  that  of  iron  was  afforded.  They 
directed  the  gentleman  usher  of  the  black 
rod,  their  executive  officer,  to  liberate  the 
four  counsel :  he  did  so.  The  sergeant-at- 
anns,  by  order  of  the  Commons,  retook  them, 
and  for  better  security  lodged  them  in  the 
Tower.  The  Lords  armed  their  gentleman 
usher  of  the  black  rod  with  a  writ  empower- 
ing him  to  release  the  barristers  by  force 
from  their  new  custody :  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower  applied  to  the  House  of  Commons 
for  instructions,  and  was  ordered  to  retain  the 
prisoners  in  defiance  of  any  command  to 
liberate  them  not  issuing  from  themselves. 
The  final  upshot  of  these  complicated  dis- 
putes, whicn  lasted  over  several  years,  was, 
ss  I  have  stated,  the  loss  of  the  original  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Peers,  and  the  permitted  re- 
tention of  the  appellate  functions,  saving,  of 
course,  '  the  undoubted  privileges  of  the 
Commons.'  But  here  we  are  in  Abingdon 
Street  once  more,  and  at  the  temporary  en- 
trance of  their  Lordships'  new  House." 

"  Shall  we  be  admitted  without  orders  ?" 

"  There  is  no  necessity  for  any  order  when 
the  House  is  sitting  at  a  court  of  justice.  By 
the  way,  if  any  of  your  friends  should  merely 
wish  to  see  the  interior  of  the  House,  they 
can  do  so  on  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday, 
by  application  at  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
Office  just  below,  on  this  same  side  of  the 
way.  Any  decently-atUred  person  can  have 
a  pass-paper  by  merely  giving  his  address  in 
writing.     But  let  us  in/ 

'''Hiose  eternal  wigs  again!"  said  M. 
Yieuxtemps  sotto  voce,  as  we  reached  the 
space  below  the  bar  of  the  gilded  gorgeous 
chamber. 

**  They  are  arguing  an  appeal  from  a  Chan- 
cery judgment  to  the  House  of  Lords." 

**  But  where  is  the  House  of  Lords  ?"  in- 
quired Herr  von  Blunderblast. 

"  Those  three  gentlemen  seated  on  the 
scarlet-cushioned  bendMs  are  the  House  of 
Lords  on  this  occasion.    Three  peers  suffice 


i 


to  make  a  House ;  and  three  being  present, 
the  House  is  complete." 

"  A  curious  House !"  remarked  M.  Vieux- 
temps,  after  having  listened  to  and  watched 
the  proceedings  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  '*  One  of  the  three  peers  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  the  decree  of  a  lord  chancel- 
or  is  busy  with  a  newspaper  ;  another  is 
reading  a  letter ;  and  the  third,  who  alone 
appears  to  listen,  every  now  and  then  starts 
up,  walks  about  the  House  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  interrupts  counsel  in  the 
strangest  manner." 

"The  peer  reading  the  newspaper  is  a 
captain  in  the  royal  navy  ;  he  absorbed  in  the 
letter  is  a  general  officer  ;  and  the  third  is 
the  law  lord,  who  is  hearing  and  will  decide 
this  appeal.  The  two  others  have  been 
caught,  and  retained  merely  to  make  a  House, 
and  will  have  no  more  really  to  do  with  the 
decision  than  you  or  I." 

"  Look!"  hastily  whispered  Herr  von  Blun- 
derblast ;  "  the  law  lord  has  shot  out  of  the 
House  by  the  red  curtain  yonder." 

"  He  has  retired  for  a  short  time  only  ; 
and  as  proceedings  are  necessarily  suspended 
during  his  absence,  you  have  leisure  to  look 
around  and  give  me,  slightly  above  your 
breath,  your  opinion  of  this  dazzling  cham- 
ber." 

"A  splendid  place  certainly;  but" — M. 
Yieuxtemps  paused.  **  But  what  an  over- 
powering glare  of  gilding  and  lavish  orna- 
ment 1  The  stained  windows  are  powerless 
to  shade  or  soften  such  a  mass  of  gilded  chairs, 

filded  pillars,  silded  galleries,  gilded  candela- 
ra,  gilded  ceiling,  red  cushions,  red  curtains, 
red  woolsack-for  that  enormous  square:  otto- 
man in  front  of  the  Queen's  chair  of  state,  with 
its  enamels  and  crystals,  is,  I  conclude,  the 
woolsack — red,  blue,  and  gold  color,  in  lavbh 
profusion  I  It  is  certainly  a  very  dazzling,  glit- 
tering chamber ;  but  hardly  suitable,  it  seems 
to  me,  for  a  hall  in  which  legislative  business 
is  to  be  transacted." 

"  It  is  the  Peers*  House  you  will  remem- 
ber— the  chamber  in  which  Her  Majesty 
meets  and  addresses  the  two  Houses.  The 
Commons'  House  will  have  little  or  no  gild- 
ing ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  solid  oak  which  the 
glittering  gold-leaf  covers  and  conceals." 

"Surely,"  said  Herr  von  Blunderblast, 
"  this  chamber  could  not  contain  the  Britbh 
peerage,  between  four  and  fire  hundred  in 
number  ?" 

"  Certainly  it  would  not  seat  them.  The 
benches  on  each  side,  with  red  morrooeo 
cushions,  will  hold  about  two  bus\djml«&d. 
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fifty  ;  then  there  are  the  cross-benches  in 
front  of  us  ;  and  the  light,  elegant,  side-gal- 
leries. But  it  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  naif 
the  peers  are  present.  The  custom  in  this 
House  of  voting  by  proxy,  except  in  com- 
mittee, tends  of  course  greatly  to  diminish  the 
average  attendance." 

"  The  chair  on  the  right  of  the  Queen's  is, 
I  perceive  by  the  triple  plume  above  it,  in- 
tended for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Has  His 
Royal  Highness  yet  occupied  it  ?*' 

*'  Not  yet ;  but  I  daresay  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  takes  part  in  the  splendid 
pageantry  of  opening  or  proroguing  parlia- 
ment." 

"  That  must  be  a  magnificent  scene,  and  a 
very  trying  one,  I  should  suppose,  to  a  young 
female  sovereign," 

"  Her  Majesty  appears  in  it  to  great  ad- 
vantage, enacting  her  part  in  the  gorgeous 
ceremonial  with  inimitable  dignity  and  grace 
— a  grace  and  dignity  which  lessons  could 
not  teach.  Her  reading  of  the  speech  is 
singularly  fine,  purely  intonated,  and  clear, 
effortless,  and  musical  as  a  silver-bell." 

"  The  House  is,  I  suppose,  generally  full 
upon  such  occasions  ?" 

"  It  has  always  been  so  during  this  reign. 
The  rise  of  the  House  when  the  Queen  enters, 
thronged  as  it  is  with  peers   and   peeresses. 

gorgeously  arrayed  in  stars,  garters,  feathers, 
iamonds,  naval  and  military  uniforms,  bish- 
ops in  lawn  sleeves,  foreign  diplomatists 
covered  with  orders  and  crosses,  is  magnifi- 
cent ;  and  after  Her  Majesty  is  seated,  her 
ladies  and  pages  have  arranged  her  splendid 
robe,  and  she  commands  her  faithful  Com- 
mons to  be  summoned,  there  is  another,  and, 
especially  if  she  be  there  to  prorogue  the  par- 
liament, a  far  more  impressive  character  of 
power  impressed  upon  the  scene.  Mr. 
Speaker  enters,  followed  by  a  mass  of  unruly 
members,  jostling  each  other  for  a  good 
place,  and  filling  to  overflow  the  space  below 
the  bar  in  which  we  are  now  standing.  As 
soon  as  silence  is  obtained,  the  right  honor- 
able gentleman  addresses  the  Queen,  enume- 
rates the  chief  labors  of  the  session,  and  con- 
cludes by  presenting  the  Supply  and  Appro- 
priation Bills,  reserved  for  tne  occasion,  and 
prays  Her  Majesty's  assent  to  them  :  which 
assent  is  accordingly  given  in  the  old  formula 
used  only  for  this  particular  bill ; — *'  La  Reine 
remercie  ses  bons  sujets,  accepte  leur  bene- 
volence, et  ainsi  le  veut" — ("The  Queen 
thanks  her  good  subjects,  accepts  their  gift 
or  benevolence,  and  so  wills  it.'  )  One  feels 
that  those  ordinarily-attired  men,  with  their 
suppiy-bill,  are  the  many-shafted  column 


which  supports  and  gives  height  and  tme 
magnificence  to  the  richly-capitalled,  the  gor- 
geously-domed edifice,  which,  with  its  incon- 
gruities, stretches  its  ample  and  majestio 
roof  over  one  of  the  noblest  societies  of  free- 
men the  world  ever  witnessed." 

"  But  surely  the  Peers  are  the  Upper,  the 
Commons  the  Lower  House  ?"  remarked  M. 
Vieuxtemps. 

*'  In  name,  yes.  The  shadow  has  remun- 
ed,  though  the  substance  has  long  since  de- 

Sarted.  The  Lords'  House,  albeit,  has  still 
eep  roots  in  the  tenacious  soil  which  it  once 
overshadowed.  Its  historic  names,  vast 
wealth,  unquestionable  patriotism,  and  mo- 
derating influence  upon  the  possibly  too  hasty 
speed  of  legislation,  maintain,  and  will  long 
maintain  it  as  a  virile  and  independent  estate 
of  the  realm  ;  but  in  substantive  power  the 
Houses  have  gradually,  during  the  last  five 
hundred  years,  changed  places.  I  will  give 
you  an  illustration  of  the  silent  revolution  in 
this  matter  which  has  occurred.  Forms  with 
us,  provided  they  be  only  forms,  and  in  reaHij 
not  injurious,  are  very,  very  slowly  discardea. 
Thus  it  happens  that  when  the  Houses  dis- 
agree with  respect  to  changes  in  any  measure 
under  discussion,  and  mutually  appoint '  ma- 
nagers' to  meet  each  other  and  explain  on 
both  sides  the  reasons  of  disagreement,  the 
Lords'  managers,  on  meeting  the  Commons' 
managers,  sit  down  with  their  hats  on,  the 
Commoners  remam  standing  and  unc6vered. 
The  Lords  of  course  being  gentlemen  as  well 
as  peers,  immediately  the  custom  is  vindica- 
ted, uncover,  and  the  Commons  seat  them- 
selves. Well,  in  a  room  belonging  to  the 
Peers*  House  where  this  bizarre  ceremony 
had  been  exhibited,  there  were  placed,  or 
were  about  to  be  placed,  last  year,  by  desire 
of  the  Peers,  three  pictures  by  Landseer,  of 
which  the  cost  was  a  few  thousand  guineas. 
The  Commons,  who  approach  their  Lordships* 
uncovered,  refused  them  this  trifling  gratifi- 
cation :  the  money  was  struck  out  of  the 
miscellaneous  estimates,  and  the  Peers  oblig- 
ed to  forego  their  pictures." 

"  It  did  not  require  such  an  instance  to 
convince  me  that  your  pretended  monarchy 
is  but  a  rampant  democracy,  its  plebeian 
limbs  concealed  beneath  ermined  robes  and 
its  truculent  brow  veiled  by  a  royal  diadem," 
said  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

"  That,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion, permit  me  to  say :  the  aristocratic 
element  b  very  powerful  in  this  country, 
and  the  monarchical  principle,  as  we  under- 
stand and  honor  it,  remained  not  only 
erect,  but  unshaken  amidst  the  crash  a  year 
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or  Iwo  ago  of  falliiig  thrones  and  dyiias- 
tiea." 

"The royal  assent  is  not  alv^ays  given  to 
bOls  in  the  terms  you  have  mentioned?" 
said  Herr  von  Blunderblast. 

"  No ;  there  are  three  forms.  To  an  or- 
nary  public  bill  the  form  is,  '  La  Reine  le 
Teut'  ('  The  Qaeen  wills  it.')  To  a  private 
bill :  '  Soit  fait  comme  il  est  desir^.'  ('  Let 
it  be  done  as  desired.')  To  a  bill  embody- 
ing a  peUtionor  declaration  of  a  right,  as  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  the  form  is  '  Soit 
droit  fait  comme  il  est  desir^.'  ('Let  right 
be  done  as  desired.'  "^ 

"  I  wonder,"  said  M.  Vieux temps,  ••  these 
▼estiges  of  Norman  domination  should  be 
retained :  they  must  tend  to  keep  alive  hu- 
miliating recollections." 

"  Humiliating  fiddlesticks  I  Oliver  Crom- 
well, to  be  sure,  abolished  them,  and  gave 
his  assent  to  laws  in  plain  English,  but  the 
old  form  came  back  with  the  Restoration; 
and  here,  by  the  by,  is  the  law  lord  back 
again,  and  as  neither  of  us  has,  I  suppose, 
any  overpowering  desire  to  listen  to  further 
eloquence  in  the  matter  of  this  Chancery  ap- 
peal, we  had  better  adjourn  to  Bellamy's 
for  the  hour  or  so  which  will  elapse  before 
the  Peers  sit  as  legislators." 

"  Bellamy's !  What  is  Bellamy's  ?  "  asked 
Herr  von  Blunderblast. 

"A  highly  constitutional  institution  con- 
nected with  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
domiciled  in  the  same  building:  in  other 
words,  a  very  excellent  hotel,  in  which  mem- 
bers take  dinner,  wine,  punch,  and  refuge 
from  long  speeches,  quite  certain  that  the 
division-bell  will  summon  them  in  time  for 
the  most  important  part  of  their  duties :  Bel- 
lamy's is  also,  I  am  happy  to  say,  open  to 
other  persons,  not  being  members,  who  have 
'money  in  their  pouch. 

After  we  had  dined,  it  was  time  to  return 
to  the  House  of  Lords.  I  had  provided  my- 
self with  peers'  orders,  and  we,  consequent- 
ly, the  House  being  assembled,  were  soon  in 
the  Strangers'  Gallery,  veir  inconveniently 
situated  behind  that  of  the  Reporters. 

**  Ah !  there  is  the  lord  chancellor  we  saw 
the  other  day  seated  on  the  woolsack,"  said 
IL  Vieuxtemps;  "but  who  is  that  big-wig- 
ged  gentleman  on  the  crimson  ottoman  m 
front  of  him  ?  " 

"  That  is  Mr.  Baron  Parke,  come,  I  sup- 
pose, to  read  a  unanimous  judgment  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common-Law  Courts  upon 
some  point  submitted  to  them  by  their  lord- 
ships.    It  is  so :  hark  1 " 


"  Do  the  Peers  always  govern  themselves 
by  this  opinion  ?  "  asked  Herr  von  Blunder- 
blast. 

"  It  is  very  rarely  they  do  not.  One  ex- 
ception was  O'Connell's  case,  before  men- 
tioned, a  great  majority  of  the  judges  having 
pronounced  the  proceedings  of  the  Irish 
court  to  be  perfectly  legal.  This  Mr.  Baron 
Parke,  however,  dissented  from  that  opinion. 
When  the  judges  are  not  of  one  mind,  they 
attend  and  deliver  their  opinions  seriatim" 

"That  is. a  bishop,  I  suppose,"  remark- 
ed M.  Vieuxtemps,  "  on  the  upper  bench  to 
the  right  of  the  chancellor  ;  but  how  is  it  he 
does  not  wear  his  mitre  ?  " 

"  His  lordship,  being  the  junior  bishop, 
has  attended  to  say  prayers.  As  to  mitres, 
the  bishops  of  the  English  established  church 
only  wear  them  on  tneir  coach-panels  and 
signet- seals.  That  venerable-looking  peer 
on  the  same  side  of  the  House,  who  is  pre- 
sentmg  a  petition,  is  the  president  of  the 
Council — the  most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  Nearly  opposite  to  him  you 
observe  a  peer  of  something  more  than  nfty 
years  of  age  ;  his  eye  on  fire  with  youthful 
energy,  and  his  whole  countenance  alive  with 
an  expression  of  fearless  combativeness ;  that 
is  Lord  Stanley,  the  present  leader  of  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition  in  the  Peers." 

"  A  man  of  nerve,"  observed  M.  Vieux- 
temps. "  That  is  perceptible  at  a  glance. 
But  how  thin  the  House  is !  and  how  inani- 
mate and  solemn  compared  with  your  bois- 
terous, excited  Commons  1 ' 

"  There  are  between  twenty  and  thirty 
peers  present,  and  that  is  quite  an  average 
House.  There  is  an  immense  difference  be- 
tween speaking  before  so  sparse  and  unen- 
thusiastic  an  audience  as  this,  and  addressbg 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  reporters, 
however,  supply  their  Lordships  with  an  im- 
mense audience ;  and  the  reader  of  the  de- 
bates little  imagines  that  the  fiery  speech, 
interspersed  with  '  loud  cheers,'  *  repeated 
cheers,"  was  perhaps  addressed  to  five  or 
six  elderly  gentlemen  only." 
"  What  is  this  interruption  ?"  asked  M.Yieux- 
temps,  as  Sir  George  Grey,  accompanied  by 
several  members,  appeared  at  the  bar  with 
several  bills  passed  by  the  Commons. 

**  It  is  the  Home  Secretary,"  I  answered, 
"  presenting,  in  the  customary  form,  various 
bills  passed  by  the  Commons.  The  clerk 
you  perceive,  takes  them ;  their  titles  are  an- 
nounced in  a  loud  voice ;  a  record  of  their 
presentation  is  entered  on  the  Lords'  journals ; 
and  they  are  frequently,  if  public  bills,  read 
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a  first  tame  at  once.  The  Lords  send  their 
bills  or  messages  to  the  Commons  by  two 
masters  in  Chancery." 

"  Who  is  that  peer  talking  privately  with 
the  lord  chancellor  ?  " 

"  An  Irish  representative  peer :  but  I  for- 
get his  name  for  the  moment." 

"  Irish  representative  peer — what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  ?' 

'*  The  Irish  and  Scottish  peerages  do  not 
sit  in  this  House  individually  :  they  choose  a 
certaia  number  of  their  order,  as  settled  by 
the  Acts  of  Union,  to  represent  them.  The 
Irish  representative  peers — twenty-eight  in 
number — are  chosen  for  life  ;  the  Scottish — 
sixteen  in  number — for  each  parliament.  The 
Crown  has  power  to  add  to  the  numbers  of 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  peers  in  this  House,  but 
English  peers  Her  Majesty  may  create  ad 
libitum, 

**  What  then  becomes  of  the  independence 
of  the  House  of  Peers  if  the  Queen  can  at 
any  moment  swamp  them  by  new  creations  V 
asked  M.  Vieuztemps. 

«  The  unlimited  right  of  the  Crown  to 
create  peers  is  one  of  the  weapons,  in  the 
armory  of  the  constitution,  which  can  never 
be  wielded  except  in  extreme  cases,  in  which 
the  ministers  of  the  sovereign  are  supported 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Com- 
mons. The  only  instance  I  remember  of  the 
creation  of  peers,  specially  for  the  purpose 
of  swamping  a  hostile  majority,  was  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  induced  the  monarch 
to  create  twelve  in  one  day  for  that  purpose : 
a  witty  peer  of  that  day  asked  them  whether 
the^  intended  to  vote  individually  or  by 
their  foreman :  nevertheless  it  is  essential  the 
power  should  be  lodged  in  the  Crown.  The 
mere  menace  of  exercising  it  dissipated,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  very  great  danger  to  the 
state." 

**  Who  is  that  stooping,  white-headed  gen- 
tleman, whom  everybody  greets  and  shakes 
hands  with  ?    I  cannot  see  his  face." 

''^If  you  had  seen  it,  you  would  not  have 
asked  the  question :  that  is  the  world-famous 
Duke  of  Wellington.  He  seats  himself,  you 
Derceive,  on  one  of  the  cross-benches,  and  he 
has,  I  dare  say,  fifty  or  sixty  proxies  in  his 


pocket,  to  be  used  as  onto  him  seemeth  fit. 
He  exercises  a  vast  moral  influence  in  the 
House ;  but  since  the  death  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  whose  legislative  wisdom  he  appears 
to  have  placed  implicit  confidence,  he  has 
meddled  very  little  with  active  politics." 

'*  The  debate  is  very  gentlemanly,"  observed 
Herr  von  Blunderblast,  "  very  courteous,  and 
strangely  dull.  The  Peers  fight  with  the 
gloves  on — to  borrow  an  illustration  from  one 
of  your  national  sports — whilst  the  Commons 
appeared  to  strike  with  mailed  hands,  and 
draw  blood  at  every  stroke." 

"  Yes  ;  and  see,  decorous  and  gentle  as  it 
has  been,  it  is  already  over :  the  House  is 
about  to  adjourn,  and  we  must  be  gone." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  how  say  you — ^have  I 
redeemed  my  pledge  ?  Is  a  free  constitution 
compatible  with  a  great  monarchy,  M.  Vieux- 
temps  ?" 

"  Well,  perhaps,  mcus** A  shrug  of  the 

shoulders  completed  and  pointed  the  sen- 
tence. 

"And  you,  Herr  von  Blunderblast,  are  yon 
satisfied  that  an  effective  military  system  can 
coexist  with  the  supremacy  of  a  representa- 
tive government  ?" 

'<  Yes — ^that  is,  if  it  hath  grown  up  during 
centuries,  and  entwined  itself  with  the  habits, 
traditions,  manners,  thoughts — with  the  life 
of  the  people,  as  it  were,  the  humblest  as 
well  as  the  highest — but  the  thing  I  see  can 
no  more  be  made,  manufactured,  than  a  tree 
can. 

**  It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  piece  of  mosa- 
ic," said  M.  Vieuxtemps. 

"  And  it  built,  you  will  admit,  the  Crystal 
Palace." 

"  Yes,  in  a  certain  sense ;  mais' said  H. 

Vieuxtemps." 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  that,"  re- 
marked Herr  von  Blunderblast  simultaneous- 
ly with  M.  Vieuxtemps ;  "  aber*^« 

"  Charing  Cross !  Bank !"  shouted  the  con- 
ductor of  an  omnibus  just  passing.  This  in- 
vitation, reinforced  by  a  few  sharp  drops  of 
rain,  drew  us  into  the  'bus,  and  the  discussion 
of  M.  Vieuxtemps'  "  mais,"  and  Herr  von 
Blunderblasi's  "  aber,"  was,  by  tacit  consent, 
postponed  sine  die. 
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Tiu  celebrated  Laurence  Sterne  was  pro- 
voked to  a  journey,  which  extended  from 
France  to  Italy,  and  mie;ht  have  extended  to 
the  circumnavigation  of  the  world,  by  the 
snappish  remark  of  a  traveled  coxcomb. 

"  They  order  this  matter  better  in  France," 
said  Sterne. 

** '  You  have  been  in  France,*  said  my 
gentleman,  turning  quick  upon  me,  with  the 
most  civil  triumph  in  the  world. 

"'Strange,'  said  I,  debating  the  matter 
with  myself,  '  that  one-and-twenty  miles' 
•ailing — for  'tis  absolutely  no  further  from 
Dover  to  Calais — should  give  a  man  those 
rights,  I'll  look  into  them.'  So,  giving  up 
the  argument,  I  went  straight  to  my  lodgings, 
pat  ap  half-a- dozen  shirts,"  &c. 

So,  Sterne  was  provoked  into  crossing  the 
Channel. 

The  difference  between  1762,  when  Sterne 
performed  this  feat,  and  1851,  is  prodimous 
m  point  of  traveling  facilities,  but  is  tolera- 
bly near  in  point  of   provocation.     *'  You 
have  been  in  France,"  is  slill  a  quiet  insult, 
not  to  be  endured  by  any  man  capable  of 
steaming  down  the  Thames  ;  with  the  addi- 
tion that  a  thousand  might  use  the  taunt 
now,  for  one  that  used  it  then.     In  the  days 
of  our  fathers  a  voyage  to  France  was  what 
a  trip  up  the  Mediterranean  is  now;  a  thing 
(o  be  seriously  considered,  carefully  provided 
for,  a  matter  of  cost,  and  an  affair  of  con- 
saltation   with   the  elder  branches  of  the 
family.     The  lawyer  was  sometimes  called 
into  the  family  council ;  and  the  making  of 
a  will  was  considered  a  becoming  prelimma- 
ry.     Men  of  ten  thousand  a-year  were  re- 
garded as  the  only  class  entitled  by  their 
station  in  society  to  travel,  which  adventure 
was  not  to  be  undertaken  by  any  heir  to  an 
estate  under  twenty,  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  tutor,  generally  a  fellow  of  a  col- 
lege, who  knew  no  more  of  life  than  Simeon 
Stylites ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  his  having 
stood  apart  from  all  mankind  for  the  last 
fifty  years  of  his  existence,  and  perhaps  also 
for  his  looking  down  from  his  pillar  on  all 
who  looked  vp  to  him. 

YOI4  ZXIY.    NO.  I 


The  rest  of  the  traveled  world  was  made 
up  of  Dutch  smugglers,  French  spies,  Eng- 
lish milliners,  who  traveled  to  purloin  the 
fashions  of  Paris ;  and  kings'  tnessengers 
carrying  the  correspondence  between  the 
managers  of  the  opera  and  the  danseuses  of 
Europe. 

But  all  this  is  now  changed.  The  multi- 
tude visit  Paris  once  a  year,  as  regularly  as 
the  cholera.  Twelve  hours  from  London 
drop  them  in  Paris,  twenty- four  carry  them 
to  the  Alps,  and  there  the  course  lies  before 
them,  whether  to  Rome  or  Constantinople, 
Cairo  or  the  Kremlin,  the  Euxine  or  Egypt, 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  or  the  world's 
end.  Puck's  offer  to  "  put  a  girdle  round 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes  "  is  thus  beaten 
out  of  the  field,  and  a  whisper  may  be  car- 
ried to  the  antipodes  in  the  time  that  it  takes 
the  postman  to  knock  at  the  door. 

Another  facility  of  English  modem  travel 
is  the  change  of  the  old  intolerable  system 
of  passports ;  once  an  affair  of  running  about 
to  all  the  ambassadors  in  the  red  book,  and 
their  secretaries,  who  handed  the  applicant 
over  to  their  clerks,  who  sent  them  to  the 
vice-consul,  who,  having  nobody  else  to  send 
them  to  for  their  consignation,  perhaps 
granted  the  permission  to  pass  the  Channel. 
And  this  operation  implied  a  tax  at  every 
step.  The  passport  from  the  foreign  office 
was  £2  ^s.,  and  required  as  much  attend- 
ance, levying,  and  **  previous  inquiry  "  into 
characters,  as  a  commission  in  the  Dragoons. 

But  all  those  fooleries  are  at  end,  so  far 
as  France  is  concerned.  The  foreign  office 
now  charflres  only  seven  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  the  French  consul  simply  five — 
the  most  convenient  of  all.  For  those  five 
shillings  he  ffives  you  the  right  to  dispense 
with  all  the  frivolous  formalities  which  trifled 
with  time,  patience,  and  purse.  You  may 
go  to  Paris  without  five  minutes'jpause  al 
landing  at  Dover  or  Boulogne.  You  haye 
no  fear  of  the  gendarme  before  your  ejres  in 
Paris ;  you  dispense  with  all  permission  to 
go  where  you  will  in  the  "  City  of  thii 
I  Graces ;"  and,  best  of  all,  on  your  retom. 
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you  are  not  compelled  to  go  from  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  French,  to  oscillate  .for 
half  a  day  between  them,  then  to  walk 
through  the  miserable  dens  of  the  passport 
office,  as  in  the  old  time,  undergoing  the 
supervision  of  a  generation  of  supercilious 
Buoalterns,  who  thought  themselves  entitled, 
on  an  income  of  eighteen  pence  a-day,  to 
look  down  on  all  that  large  and  unlucky 
portion  of  mankind  who  are  born  out  of 
Paris.  "  Mats,  nous  aeons  change  tout  cela,* 
as  Molidre*s  Doctor  says ;  and  the  only  task 
now  is  to  ffo  to  the  French  consul's  office  in 
ELing  William  Street,  sit  for  your  portrait, 
pay  your  five  shillinc^s,  be  treated  with  civili- 
ty, and  take  your  pririlege  to  peregrinate  the 
globe. 

This  new  arrangement  is  partly  the  work 
of  Louis  Napoleon.  He  ought  to  go  farther, 
if  he  is  to  be  immortal  in  England.  "  Les 
passeports  sont  aboHs,**  is  a  motto  which 
would  be  worth  the  best  jewel  in  the  Garde 
Meuble  to  him.  It  would  be  fitted  for  his 
diadem,  if  he  is  to  have  one,  and  would 
make  a  capital  inscription  for  his  tomb. 

ne  Railway  /  What  a  scene  of  bustle, 
what  a  confusion  of  tongues,  what  a  com- 
pilation of  strange,  sallow,  cigar-dyed  faces, 
80  far  as  the  human  features  can  be  discerned 
in  their  mask  of  beard  and  whisker,  which 
equally  covers  the  visages  of  the  field-marshal 
and  the  man-milliner  m  France.  At  length 
the  bell  rings  its  last,  the  whistle  screams, 
and  the  great  train  is  in  motion,  the  platform- 
porters  moving  back  from  the  leviathan,  like 
whalers  afraid  of  a  flap  of  the  whale's  tail. 

The  journalists  of  their  own  travels  some- 
times record  the  "  Conversations  "  which, 
they  tell  us,  occur  on  the  way.  I  have  no 
faith  in  the  record.  I  have  never  heard  a 
conversation  on  the  road  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  was  written.  The  discovery  of  a 
new  idea  in  a  railroad  carriage  might  rank 
with  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet.  I  toss 
these  records  to  the  winds,  as  so  many  "  tm- 
promptus  a  laisir,'^  written  impositions  on 
the  public,  "  weak  inventions  of  the  enemy" 
of  common-sense,  road-side  hallucinations, 
and  locomotive  fables.  How  is  it  possible 
to  converse  in  a  machine  containing  three 
thousand  parts,  of  which  a  single  screw 
loose,  a  strap  deranged,  or  the  link  of  a 
chain  broken,  may  send  you  where  all  the 
"drowsy  syrups  of  the  world"  would  not 
soften  the  consequences  ?  Who  can  recipro- 
cate your  sentiments,  rushing  on  at  the  rate 
of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  when  your  next  rush 
may  be  into  the  elements;  when  a  drunken 
stoker  is  the  master  of  your  fate ;  and  when 


the  slipping  of  a  pebble  under  your  wheel 
may  project  and  pulverise  you  into  a  thou- 
sand fragments  ?  For  my  part,  the  utterance 
of  a  word  in  one  of  those  tremendous  ma- 
chines is  equivalent  to  a  moderate  strangula- 
tion. 

Kent,  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  is  still  more 
beautiful  in  summer.  Its  perpetual  undu- 
lations of  surface,  the  exquisite  greenness  of 
its  pastures,  fed  by  the  vapors  of  the  Thames 
and  the  clouds  of  the  ocean ;  its  hop-grounds, 
ten  times  worth  the  French  vineyards  for 
the  picturesque ;  the  richness  of  its  planta- 
tions fencing  the  fields,  and  covering  the 
sides  of  the  hills ;  and  the  general  impression 
of  opulent  fertility, — make  it  fit  to  be  the 
frontier  province  of  England.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  English-looking  province  of 
its  eastern  division,  and  is  worthy  of  the 
bold  bowmen  who  once  formed  the  strength 
of  the  English  armies. 

Now  and  then,  too,  from  a  grove  which 
looks  as  old  as  the  days  of  those  gallant 
bowmen,  start  up  the  towers  of  some  noble 
mansion  of  some  noble  family,  raised  on  the 
confiscation  of  some  fat  monastery.  Then 
we  see  the  contrast,  in  a  village  church, 
peeping  out  from  amon^  its  poplars, — so  old, 
that  our  astonishment  is,  its  standing  at  all, 
and  yet  with  its  patched  and  restored  bat- 
tresses  covered  with  ivy,  until  it  seems  a 
pillar  of  vegetation  ;  and  the  whole  as  pa- 
thetic and  picturesque  as  if  it  had  been 
placed  by  the  hand  of  a  painter. 

And  thus  we  fly  along.  The  rapidity  of 
the  railroad  produces  a  new  effect  on  the 
landscape.  It  is  not  pictorial ;  for  there  is 
no  time  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the 
scene,  to  feci  the  combined  beauties,  nor  the 
effect  of  the  shadows,  nor  the  meanings 
which  the  clumps  of  the  trees,  and  the  thick 
vegetation  of  the  hedges,  give  to  the  paint- 
er's vision.  Nor  is  it  theatrical,  even  wiUi 
the  quick  succession  of  scenery,  the  sudden 
change  from  the  sunny  to  the  shadowy,  from 
the  highly  cultivated  to  the  rough  and  ne- 
glected, and  from  the  level,  dotted  with  sheep  * 
and  carpeted  with  wild  flowers,  to  the  abrupt 
heights  and  projectin&r  chalk-cliffs,  which 
show  only  the  broad  bare  surface,  colored 
with  the  thousand  stains  of  the  shower,  or 
the  natural  sculpture  of  the  storm.  It  gives 
me  more  the  idea  of  the  passing  of  objects 
in  dreams,  the  unbroken  connection,  the  ffro- 
tesque  variety,  and  the  general  vanisung 
into  **  thin  air." 

At  length  a  fresher  air  begins  to  blow,  a 
saline  smell  mingles  with  the  breath  of  Uie 
vegetation  ;  the  peasntry  have  the  strong 
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features  that  alwaj^s  belong  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sea ;  now  and  then  a  tarred 
hat  is  seen,  or  a  woolen  cap ;  and  the  sounds 
of  hammers,  and  the  sight  of  smoke,  tell  us 
that  we  are  approaching  a  town.  The  stoker 
puts  on  additional  steam,  that  we  may  make 
our  entree  with  additional  honors.  We  have 
bitherto  lingered  on  at  the  rate  of  five-and- 
twenty  miles  an  hour — we  now  move  at  the 
rate  of  forty.  Within  a  couple  of  miles  of 
Folkstone,  we  fly  at  the  rate  of  a  carrier- 
piffeon,  and  are  at  a  speed  of  fifty.  In  two 
mmutes  we  dart  into  Folkstone. 

This  town  is  a  populous  place :  a  range  of 
bold  heights  protect  it  from  the  sea — a  pro- 
tection required  by  every  cottage  on  the 
coast ;  for  the  Atlantic  is  not  more  stormy, 
nor  thunders  with  greater  majesty,  in  winter 
nifi^hts,  on  the  west  of  Ireland,  than  the 
Channel.  It  is  the  work  of  generations  of 
fishermen,  who  formerly  exercised  a  variety  of 
timdes — a  race  of  strong-built,  bold,  and  skill- 
ful fellows,  who  would  face  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay in  an  open  boat  "  for  a  consideration  ;" 
who  once  had  no  particular  respect  for  the 
laws  of  Customs  and  Excise;  and  in  the 
mat  war  were  prime  conveyancers  of  intel- 
ngence  from  France.  • 

But  other  times,  and  fortunately  other 
habits,  have  succeeded.  The  conveyance  of 
bulletins  and  brandy  has  subsided — the  for- 
mer from  the  change  of  circumstances,  the 
latter  from  the  improvement  in  the  manners 
of  the  people.  Those  fishermen  and  boat- 
men niake  prime  sailors,  and  are  of  that  class 
which  forms  the  strength  of  the  navy.  In 
the  meantime,  they  employ  their  superfluous 
vigor  in  running  out  to  the  assistance  of 
wrecks,  which  the  neighboring  Goodwin 
Sands  so  fearfully  supply  from  winter  to 
winter. 

The  only  disadvantage  of  the  passage  by 
Folkstone  is,  that  the  packet  must  wait  for 
the  tides  at  Boulogne,  the  head-quarters  of 
Napoleon's  invasion  being  a  basin  of  mud 
donng  three-fourths  of  the  twenty-four 
hoars.  Without  actually  saying  that  this 
was  an  original  security,  in  the  providential 
designs  for  the  defence  of  England,  it  un- 
questionably must  always  operate  as  a  for- 
midable difficulty  in  the  way  of  an  assault  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  England.  It  must  be 
folly  to  attempt  the  invasion  of  a  country  so 
powerful  and  so  populous,  with  a  force  of 
(c0S  than  100,000  men — ^I  believe  that  ten 
timee  the  number  would  not  accomplish  it ; 
but  this  force  cannot  be  embarked  in  fight- 
mg  shipa:  our  friffates  would  not  su£fer 
to  collect  m  the  French  harbors ; 


and  the  only  resource  must  be  boats.  Those 
boats,  if  gathered  outside  the  harbor,  are 
liable  to  be  attacked,  and  would  undoubtedly 
be  attacked  ;  while,  if  inside  the  harbors, 
they  are  imbedded  in  the  mud  for  fifteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  And  all  the 
harbors  on  the  French  coast  in  this  quarter 
are  in  the  same  condition.  Even  Cherboure 
is  but  a  bungle  after  all,  and  the  millions  or 
French  money,  and  the  ages  of  French  labor, 
expended  on  it  will  never  make  it  worth  a 
tenth  of  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth.  So,  the 
invasion  must  be  headed  by  a  line  of  battle 
ships,  and  their  first  work  must  be  to  clear 
the  Channel,  f/ f^cy  can;  then,  and  pnly 
then,  the  small  fry  of  France  may  follow. 

The  harbor  of  Folkstone  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  packet  service ;  it  is  small, 
but  perfectly  sheltered.  The  packet  can  get 
out  with  any  turn  of  the  tide,  and  I  believe 
with  any  wind :  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
once  passed — and  it  might  be  shut  by  a  five- 
bar  gate — the  sea  opens  at  once,  and  nothing 
lies  between  it  and  the  coast  of  France,  or 
the  world.  It  is  also  one  of  the  points  of 
refuge  in  the  storms  of  winter.  How  many 
hearts  of  mariners,  in  the  winter,  when  the 
Channel  is  a  sheet  of  foam,  the  wind  dead 
on  shore,  and  the  niffht  doubly  darkened 
with  tempest,  must  nave  danced  at  the 
glimpse  of  the  little  lighthouse  quivering  on 
the  end  of  its  Mole. 

Times  are  changed  smce  the  only  convey- 
ance from  Folkstone  was  a  fishing-boat.  The 
Princess  Helena  mail-packet  is  worthy  of  her 
namesake ;  a  small  steamer,  the  perfection 
of  neatness,  noiselessness,  and  speed.  The 
furniture  of  the  cabins  gave  indications  of  the 
short  passive,  and  also  of  the  customary  na- 
ture or  the  Channel.  iVb  beds,  for  the  passage 
of  two  hours  must  always  be  in  daylifirht ; 
but  everything  compact,  no  loose  furniture 
—everything  fastened  to  the  floor — and  here 
and  there  those  handles  affixed  to  the  sides, 
which  are  essential  to  safe  walking  in  a  high 
wind  at  sea ;  the  windows,  little  circular 
holes,  with  glass  so  solid  as  to  defy  the  dash 
of  the  heaviest  surge ;  and  everything  made 
to  resist  the  roughest  weather. 

The  view  on  leaving  the  harbor  was  strik- 
ing ;  the  town  was  soon  lost  and  nothing 
but  the  little  lighthouse  renuuned,  to  tell  us 
that  we  were  not  on  the  shore  of  an  unknown 
land.  High,  grey,  sullen  cllflb  ranged  on 
either  side ;  the  day  was  sunless,  though 
fine ;  the  wind  fair  though  rou^ ;  and  the 
majority  of  the  passengers  stiud  on  deck. 
My  experience  ioid  me  that  the  cabin  was 
the  true  place  of  refuge ;  and  leavfaig  hero- 
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inn  to  find  out  its  mistake,  and  giving  a  part- 
ing glance  at  the  shore,  which  looked  a  g^n- 
tio  wall  of  granite,  and  to  the  sea,  which 
looked  fierce  and  gloomy,  I  flun^  myself  on 
a  sofa,  and  prepared  for  extremities.' 

I  was,  however,  soon  followed — ^first  de- 
scended the  ladies,  then  came  the  gentlemen ; 
the  sea  was  rough  without  being  stormy, 
and  the  wind  sharp  and  loud  without  being 
a  sale.  The  English  bore  their  calamities  in 
silence ;  but  the  foreigners  uttered  their  sen- 
sations with  a  succession  of  groans — as  Hudi- 
bras  remarks  on  the  vocalizcLiion  of  foreigners 
in  all  distresses — 

•*  Your  Frenchman's  like  a  suckinj;  pi^, 
Though  little,  yet  his  woes  are  Wg^, 
You  cannot  pluck  a  hair  of 's  tail 
Bat  all  the  parish  hears  his  wait. 
Your  German's  like  an  ass  i'  the  pound, 
You  know  his  sorrows  by  his  sound." 

At  last  the  voyage  was  over,  and  the  pas- 
sengers, gathering  up  their  trunks  and  port- 
manteaus, prepared  to  face  the  Douane.  All 
the  ''fashion"  of  Boulogne  were  assembled 
to  witness  our  arrival.  The  experiment  is 
universal  on  the  French  shore,  and  as  unfair 
BM  it  is  universal ;  for  what  is  the  contrast 
between  a  whole  cargo  of  roiserables,  flang 
oat  with  dishevelled  locks  and  sallow  faces, 
and  the  spruce  and  ringleted,  flounced  and 
furbelowed  dwellers  on  terra  firmu  ;  a  race 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  dress ;  to 
whom  the  exhibition  of  their  dress  is  a  mat- 
ter of  daily  routine ;  who  without  this  rou- 
tbe  would  die  the  death  of  ennui,  perish  of 
the  stagnation  of  life,  be  the  rapid  victims  of 
that  diseased  and  decrepid  condition,  which 
calls  itself  existence  at  a  watering-place. 

After  having  passed  the  inspection  of  the 
two  lines  of  famientes,  we  entered  the 
Douane,  and  there  felt  the  advantages  of  the 
London  passport  We  were  rapidly  passed, 
and  our  carpet-bags  passed  along  with  us. 

Of  old  time  we  mignt  have  waited  half  the 
day  for  thb  operation ;  we  might  have  had 
our  shirts  and  nightcaps  overhauled  by  a 
whole  tribe  of  officials;  our  slippers  voted 
suspicious,  and  our  best  coat  sent  a  prisoner 
of  state  to  Paris.  "They  now  order  this 
matter  better  in  France.'' 

But  the  remaining  blotches  of  this  system 
must  be  removed  from  the  body  corporate. 
European  civilization,  as  well  as  European 
good  sense,  is  disgraced  by  the  continuance 
of  a  system  which,  as  was  said  of  the  Athe- 
nian laWf  "  lets  all  the  big  flies  escape,  while 
it  entangles  all  the  little;"  which  never 
catches  a  smuggler,  a  thief,  or  a  traitor ;  but 


vexes  the  soul  of  honest  John  Bull,  with  a 
clear  estate,  and  as  clear  a  conscience,  trav* 
eling  in  lus  own  post-chaise  at  the  rate  ci 
thirty  miles  a-dav,  willing  to  take  the  world 
as  it  goes,  and  dreaming  no  more  of  plun- 
dering the  revenue  than  of  subverting  the 

throne. 

Boulogne  has  nothing  to  detain  the  trav- 
eler, even  the  novice  in  travelling  who  first 
sets  his  foot  on  the  French  soil.  One  glance 
is  enough  ;  it  can  show  only  the  same  suc- 
cession of  old  streets. 

"  Grim,  gloomy,  grey,  each  has  a  brother, 
And  one  dim  den  is  like  the  other." 

But  it  abounds  in  hotels ;  some  mean  and 
minute  ;  some  enormous,  and  built  on  a  scale 
for  which  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of 
the  intention,  unless  it  were  for  the  future 
conversion  of  the  building  into  a  barrack.  The 
hotel  in  which  I  took  up  my  quarters  woold 
have  housed  a  regiment  of  Life  Guards, 
horses  and  alL 

7%e  Table  d'hdte.  The  most  comfortless 
of  all  contrivances  for  indulging  the  most 
agreeable  necessity  of  our  being — a  long* 
scrambling,  dreary  dinner,  yet  by  no  means 
stinte(^  The  custom  rather  is  superfluity,  bat 
a  clumsy  superfluity;  the  company  all 
strangers,  ready  to  flit  to  the  dififereat  points 
of  the  compass  within  the  next  hour. 

Boulogne  does  not  seem  to  thrive.  Eng- 
Ibh  gold  has  lost  its  usual  power  of  working 
miracles  on  the  faces,  clothes,  and  manners 
of  the  population  who  lie  under  its  droppings. 
Elxcept  a  few  circulating  libraries  and  painted 
bathinff-houses,  which  have  been  planted  br 
English  hands,  the  town  seems  as  haggara* 
heavy,  and  heartbroken  as  when  I  saw  it  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  The  same  hideons 
costume  of  the  women,  the  same  narrow 
escape  from  rags  of  the  men,  the  same  dilapi- 
dated look  of  the  houses,  the  same  rough 
pavement  for  the  pedestrians.  Progress  is 
here  anything  but  progressive.  France  b 
content  with  the  hour ;  it  seldom  looks  fcnr- 
ward  to  the  week  ;  a  month  is  the  limit  of  its 
view  of  the  future ;  a  year  to  come  is  beyond 
the  dreams  of  France. 

The  railroad.  At  length,  in  the  fever  of 
hearing  the  bell  ring — for  somehow  or  other 
every  one  has  something  to  do  at  the  last 
moment,  which  he  ought  to  have  done  an 
hour  before — seeing  cabs  flying  to  the  station^ 
porters  breathless,  and  women  wringing  their 
hands — I  reached  the  carriage,  flung  myself 
into  it,  and  had  the  comfortable  sensation  of 
feeling  that  my  first  troubles  on  a  foreign 
shore  were  over,  and  that  no  hungering  and 
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lliintizig  at  Ql-kept  ians,  no  slambering  in  m- 
tolenbto  beds,  no  dreary  tabk$  d'h6te  and  no 
eosiom-honse  vexations,  lay  between  me  and 
the  "  Metropok  du  monde,'*  (as  the  French 
modestly  call  their  capital :)  in  short,  that  I 
was  to  complete,  in  the  five  hours  between 
breakfast  and  dinner,  the  distance  which,  by 
tlie  old  style  of  public  travel,  took  thirty- 


Willing  to  do  justice  to  every  man,  I  shall 
not  deny  to  the  Frenchman  the  merit  of 
baying  meritoriously  followed  English  exam- 
ple in  the  matter  of  railroads.  His  first-class 
carriages  are  equal  to  ours,  and  his  second- 
class  are  superior.  I  wish  I  could  excite  the 
passion  of  $hame  in  some  of  our  railway  di- 
rectors, on  the  subject  of  their  second-class 
oarnaffes.  Instead  of  the  naked  seats,  naked 
partitions,  narrow  space,  and  lampless  divis- 
lODS  of  the  English  carriages,  the  French  have 
tinned  seats  and  hackny  width,  and  lamps : 
tbs  last  a  matter  o^decency  and  necessity  for 
the  passage  of  the  tunnels.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  sense  of  common  propriety  will  induce 
a  reform  in  those  things,  and  that  a  contrast 
so  degrading  to  the  estimation  of  England  in 
the  European  eye,  will  be  suffered  to  exist 
no  kmger.  There  are  few  things  which 
mark  the  state  of  civilization  in  any  country 
of  Europe  more  immediately  than  the  con- 
dition of  its  public  carriages.  Railroads 
have  now  a  monopoly  of  the  traveling  means 
of  England,  and  it  should  be  the  business  of 
those  great  companies  to  make  the  care,  com- 
fort, and  rates  of  traveling  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  route  from  Boulogne  to  Paris  shows  an 
unfortunate  specimen  of  France;  three-fourths 
of  it  are  through  a  succession  of  swamps  and 
sands.  The  eye  may  rest  on  rising  grounds 
from  time  to  time,  or  be  refreshed  by  groups 
of  trees ;  but  the  trees  are  willows,  and  the 
train  moves  on  through  a  bed  of  sand,  or  by 
the  side  of  a  marsh ;  and  this  continues  to 
Amiens. 

The  station  at  Amiens  is  on  the  plan  of  the 
English.  The  station  is  large,  the  refresh- 
ment-rooms are  spacious  and  showy,  the  sup- 
ply ample,  and  the  attendance  well  ordered. 

Amiens  is  remarkable  in  later  history,  only 
for  the  abortive  treaty,  or  rather  for  the  ab- 
surd truce,  which  lasted  just  long  enough  for 
OS  to  dismantle  our  fleets  and  disband  our 
armies,  and  for  Napoleon  to  recruit  his  Le- 
pons  and  take  possession  of  Switzerland  and 
Piedmont. 

But  the  carriages  were  in  motion  once  more, 
and  we  flew  through  a  country  in  some  de- 
gree relieved  from  the  meager  monotony  of 


the  landscape  through  which  we  had  passed 
from  Boulogpe.  Near  Paris  we  passed  by 
the  burnt  station,  which  seems  likely  to  be 
the  only  permanent  memorial  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848.  There  it  still  stands,  with  its 
broken  walls  and  battered  roof,  being  set  on 
fire  by  a  mob,  who,  having  nothing  to  do,  and 
requiring  a  stimulant,  paid  their  tribute  to  the 
national  feeling  by  a  conflagration.  The  fate 
of  the  Orleans  dynasty  probably  never  drew 
tear  or  sigh  from  any  human  being  but  them- 
selves ;  their  fall  was  the  natural  fate  of  the 
Over-cunninff ;  but  there  stands  the  emblem 
of  the  Revolution,  blazing  for  nothing,  and 
naked,  empty,  now  tottenng  to  its  fall. 

The  increased  speed  of  the  tnun — the  usual 
symptom  of  our  approach  to  a  town,  sprink- 
hng  of  villas  on  the  roadside,  and  lon^  gloomy 
ranees  of  hills  surrounding  a  huge  v^ley,  told 
us  that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our  journey. 
Then  appeared  the  dome  of  the  Invalides,  the 
bold  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  and  the  great 
mass  of  the  Tuileries,  in  the  valley.  We  now 
rushed  along,  and  in  another  moment  we  had 
finished  the  five  hours,  and  "Nous  voila  h 
Paris:' 

The  Boulevard.  One  thing  for  which 
London  might  envy  Paris  b  the  Boulevard. 
If  I  had  the  power  of  the  old  magicians,  who 
whisked  cities  away  in  a  night,  I  would  trans- 
port the  Boulevard  to  London,  and  plant  it 
on  the  ruins  of  the  thousand  mean  and  mise- 
rable streets,  which  the  avarice  of  builders 
and  the  tastelessness  of  bricklayers  are  mul- 
tiplying on  every  side  of  our  capital.  I  should 
make  it  a  protecting  circle  against  the  inva- 
sions of  thb  pecuniary  vandalism  for  all  time 
to  come,  and  secure  for  the  citizens  at  least 
one  street  worthy  of  their  city — a  broad, 
healthy,  and  cheerful  belt  round  the  metro- 
polis ;  in  its  magnitude  and  in  its  magnificence 
worthy  of  England. 

Not  that  the  Boulevard  owes  its  origin  to 
either  the  taste  of  the  monarch  or  the  libe- 
rality of  the  people ;  it  was  the  work  of  hard 
times  and  rude  necessities.  It  was  the  ram- 
part of  Paris,  which  had  screened  the  little 
city  of  a  little  monarchy  from  many  an  as- 
sault. But  the  cessation  of  European  war, 
for  a  time,  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  suf- 
fered the  towers  and  gates  of  this  rampart  to 
fall  into  decay.  Louis  XIV.,  the  only  re- 
deeming point  of  whose  character  was,  that 
he  lov^  stately  buildings  and  public  orna- 
ment, cleared  away  the  ruins ;  he  planted  the 
high-road — for  then  it  was  nothing  more — 
with  trees,  which  now  form  its  principal  and 
most  fortunate  characterisUc ;  erected  the 
triumphal  arch  of  St.  Denis  to  his  own  honor 
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and  glory — the  only  thing  which  this  king  of  j 
Fop9  had  ever  at  heart ;  and  lef^it  to  time  to^ 
fulfill  the  rest  As  Paris  swelled,  in  the  course 
of  years,  the  Boulevard  became  lined  with 
the  mansions  of  the  nobles;  with  those  gradu- 
ally mingled  the  shops  of  the  leading  traders; 
then  came  the  theatres ;  then  came  the  cof- 
fee-houses ;  and  then  came  the  lounger,  the 
looker-on,  the  mendicant,  the  mountebank, 
the  printselier,  and  the  mime — the  miscellany 
of  life  which  makes  the  Boulevard  a  picture 
of  Paris,  an  epitome  of  France,  and  a  haunt 
of  all  the  ramblers  of  Europe. 

It  now  partakes  in  all  the  fashions,  follies, 
oddities,  and  tumults  of  the  day.     The  omni- 
bus— an  English  invention  of  fifty  years  ago, 
which  then  failed  in  London,  which  prospered 
a  quarter  of  a  century  a^o  in  Paris,  and  which 
has  returned  to  London  to  encumber  the 
streets,  but  greatly  to  compensate  for  the 
intolerable  length  and  breadth  of  the  monster 
metropolis — finds   its   headquarters   in  the 
Boulevard.     It  is  calculated    that    twenty 
thousand  public  vehicles  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes  are  employed  in  Paris,  and  there  is  not 
one  of  those  which  does  not  make  its  tour  of 
the  Boulevard  daily,  or  perhaps  many  times 
a  day.    From  this  we  may  conceive  the  con- 
stant rush  of  wheels,  the  whirl  of  life,  the  in- 
cessant rattle  of  hoofs,  feet,  and  tongues, 
which,  from  mom  till  night  pours  through 
this  fine  line  of  communication.     It  has  long 
since  eclipsed  every  other  street  in  Paris. 
The  Rue  Richelieu,  where  the  nobles  of  the 
monarchy  once  fluttered  in  embroidered  dou- 
blets and  feathered  caps;  the  St.   Honor^, 
where  the  court  ladies  drove  in  their  hand- 
somest equipages,  and  spent  their  husbands' 
rent-rolls  on  lace  and  confectionary ;  even  the 
Palais  Royal,  once  the  heart  of  Paris,  the 
pride  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  the  centre 
of  more  polish  and  profligacy,  more  beauty 
and  brawls,  than  any  spot  of  its  size  on  the 
globe ;  all  bow  the  head  before  the  Boule- 
vard! 

But  I  once  saw  it  under  circumstances  of 
a  wholly  different  nature.  It  was  the  ye<ir 
of  Napoleon's  second  expulsion,  and  of  the 
second  triumph  of  the  Allied  arms.  The 
Boulevard  was  then  crowded  with  the  sol- 
diery of  every  nation  of  Europe,  but  the 
French.  Even  Tartary  furnished  its  quota 
to  thb  superb  reunion  of  the  masters  of  the 
wcMrld.  I  saw  visages  that  were  certainly 
bom  in  the  shadow  of  the  Chinese  wall,  and 
costumes  which  had  bleached  in  the  snows 
of  the  Great  Desert.  I  saw  the  Cossack  of 
the  Don,  with  his  weather-beaten  physiogno- 
Mij:,  hjB  Jittle  hard/  horse,  and  the  spear 


which  had  probably  done  saTSge  exeoatioii 
in  the  march  from  Moscow.  The  Emperon 
of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, had  brought  detachments  of  their  Goarda 
along  with  them — of  course,  the  most  sol- 
dierlike and  showy  of  their  troops ;  and  tkosa 
formed  the  loungers  of  the  publio  works, 
promenading  everywhere,  very  much  at  their 
ease,  and  with  the  air  of  men  who  had  dona 
their  business  completely. 

Among  those  the  English  soldiery  wera 
the  most  conspicuous,  and  the  quietest*  and 
ever  the  most  at  their  ease.  When  the 
foreign  officers  happened  to  see  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  printshops  any  print  reflecting 
on  their  country,  (and  the  shops  were  foot 
ishly  full  of  such,  the  last  revenge  of  the 
vanquished,)  they  entered  the  shop  and  tore 
the  prints,  or  broke  the  windows  of  the  im* 
pertinent  dealer.  But  nothing  was  so  coin- 
mon  as  to  see  the  English  officers  grouped 
round  a  caricature  of  the|r  countrymen,  and 
laughinff  heartily  at  the  burlesque. 

In  this  spirit,  too,  they  saw  all  the  nghiM 
of  Paris.  Their  patience  induced  the  French 
managers  to  represent  frequently  "  JLet  Ai^ 
glaise  pourrire,^*  a  violent,  yet  very  duO, 
caricature  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
Englishwomen ;  for  the  French  think  eveij- 
thbg  that  is  not  their  own  barbare,  Witib 
the  greatest  propensity  to  adopt  whatOTor  is 
graceless,  with  the  most  exaggerated  taste  in 
the  world — a  taste  which,  in  twenty-lbnr 
hours,  makes  a  milliner's  monstrosity  the 
fashion  of  all  the  beau  monde  of  Pari&---thej 
are  all  astonishment  at  a  cap  or  a  ribbon  nol 
of  the  reigning  shape  or  color.  France  is 
par  excellence  the  nation  in  which  the  milli- 
ners are  a  dynasty  and  the  tailors  a  despoi- 
bm;  in  which  the  cut  of  a  coat  ruseaor 
sinks  a  man  through  all  the  grades  of  soci- 
ety ;  and  the  color  of  a  culotte  detenninei 
his  condition  for  life.  This  is  the  inventive 
and  tasteful  supremacy,  to  which  Europe 
owes  hoop  petticoats,  the  curled  wig,  rowc, 
and  hair-powder — though  the  origin  of  the 
two  latter  is  claimed  by  a  company  of  Italian 
mummers  who  descended  the  Alps  in  the 
time  of  Mazarin,  to  reinforce  the  failing  inge- 
nuity of  the  nation. 

But,  with  all  this  apparent  ease  among  the 
foreign  soldiery,  there  was  no  laxity  of  pie- 
caution.  Cannon  were  kept  in  readiness  foi 
the  first  symptom  of  riot ;  troops  were  os 
the  watch ;  vigilant  eyes  were  exploring  tbc 
comers  of  the  city ;  and  the  first  tap  of  Hm 
drum  would  have  answered  the  first  oiamoi 
of  the  Sections,  by  a  brigade  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men ! 
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Bat  the  Boulevard,  in  those  days,  was  a 
most  amnsing  sight,  as  well  as  a  most  war- 
like one.     It  was  thoroughly  French — ten 
times  more  Gallic  than  it  has  ever  been  since. 
For  the  preservation  of  national  manners, 
good  or  bad,  every  country  should  be  sepa- 
rated  from   the  rest    every  half    century. 
France  had  been  separated  by  the  war  from 
England — the  only  country  which  it  always 
hates,  and   which  it  always   imitates — for 
nearly  five  and  twenty  years.     The  period 
before  the  war  was  the  era  of  Anglomauie  in 
France.     From  the  throne  to  the  theatre, 
and  from  the  coterie  of  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Germain  to  the  cobbler's  stall,  the  faMon 
of  the  time  was  English — English  jockeys 
and  jockey- boots,  English  horses  and  hats, 
English  equipages,  and  even  English  stable- 
talk  were  the  etiquette ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
(father  of  Louis  Philippe)  came  over  with  a 
cloud  of  courtiers  to  visit  George,  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  returned  to  France  with  an  Eng- 
lish postehaise,  English  grooms,  and  an  Eng- 
lish redingote.     The  English  tourists — they 
were  then  not  of  the  same  class  which  now 
ddnges  the  Continent,  but  the  milors,  who 
could   afford    to  throw  away  a  thousand 
pounds  at  a  sitting,  and  who  astonished  the 
qatverin^  and   nervous  Frenchman  at  the 
equanimity  with  which  they  paid  the  loss, 
however  the  next  morning  the  pistol  or  the 
pond  might  be  their  resource — then  learned 
things  not  much  more  conducive  to  their 
morals  or  their  rent-roll,  in  Paris ;  and  the 
two  countries  were  likely  soon  to  have  ex- 
hibited &/u9ion  of  all  that  was  absurd,  frivo- 
lous, and  frippery  in  both.     When  suddenly 
the  war  interposed,  and  raised  the  barrier 
between  them ;  and,  like  a  plant  excited  into 
floridness  by  the  green- house,  and  restored 
to  its  original    vigor,  by  the  roughness  of 
the  open  air,  the  Englisman  recovered  his 
native  character,  and  abandoned  the  affecta- 
tions and  effeminacy  of  Continental  life. 

But,  to  the  Boulevard :  it  was  then  a  per- 
petual **  Exhibition."  All  the  shows,  trick- 
eries, fopperies,  and  mummeries  of  foreign 
life  were  there  in  full  performance,  all  day 
and  every  day.  Monkeys,  booths,  barrel- 
organs,  itinerant  showmen,  fortune-tellers, 
lotteries,  mountebanks,  popular  orators — in 
short,  everything  that  could  attract  the  idlers 
of  an  idle  population,  bordered  both  sides  of 
this  immense  street.  And  the  night  was 
like  the  day,  but  more  crowded,  more  noisy, 
and  more  laughable,  illuminated  by  ten 
thousand  paper  lamps,  bougies,  and  torches. 

But  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  was  a  sad 
intemiptbn.     Louis  XYIII.,  though    not 


suspected  of  any  severity  in  his  principles, 
was  determined  to  draw  a  line  between  the 
past  and  present  in  the  good  city  of  Paris, 
and  the  morals  of  royalty  swept  away  all 
the  mimes.  Gendarmes  took  the  place  of 
the  traveling  showmen.  Processions  of  po- 
lice-officers were  fatal  to  the  festivities  of  the 
pavement ;  and  the  accession  of  Charles  X., 
the  king  of  the  priests,  completed  the  havoc 
of  merriment  and  mummery,  and  the  street 
muses  fled  for  ever. 

Louis  Philippe,  with  his  usual  attention  to 
the  principles  of  popularitv  in  France,  en- 
deavored to  make  the  Boulevard  again  the 
strand  promenade  of  Paris.     In  this  he  per- 
fectly succeeded.     He  laid  the  sides  down 
with  asphalte,  which,  if  it  sticks  to  every 
pedestrian    in   hot  weather,  and   gives   the 
whole  population  the  appearance  of  walking 
with  iron  soles  on  a  pavement  of  magnets,  is 
prodi^riously  better  than  the  sand,  which  at 
one  time  rose  in  hurricanes  upon  its  surface, 
and  the  mire  which  in  winter  threatened  to 
swamp  the  traveler.     As  it  is,  the  Boule- 
vard is  the  great  ornament,  the  great  char- 
acteristic, and  the  great  emporium  of  Paris. 
The  Legislative  Assembly. — This  successor 
of  the  National  Assembly,  of  the  Convention, 
of  the  Council   of  Five   Hundred,   of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  is  by  far  the  most  curious  display 
in  Paris.    It  is  not  easy  of  access  to  strangers, 
and  a  ticket  is  necessary.    To  those  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  French  capital,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  this  palace  of 
the  French  Parliament  is  entered  from  the 
stately  square  which  has  been  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  most  startling  events  of  French 
modern   history,   and    which,   like   all   the 
memorable  places  of  Paris,  has  changed  its 
name  with  every  memorable  era  of  the  city. 
Once  a  mere  suburb  common,  it  was  enclosed 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and  called  after 
that  easy  personage,  to  whom  France,  how- 
ever, ultimately  owed  her  Revolution.   When 
his  throne  fell,  his  statue  fell  with  it,  and 
the  ground  was  dedicated  to  the  new  ruler 
of  France,  the  Guillotine,  by  which  the  inno- 
cent and   unfortunate  Louis  XVI.  lost  his 
head;   a  few  years  after,  the   square  was 
called  Place  de  la  Revolution ;  on  the  return 
of  the  Bourbons  it  was  called  Place  Louis 
Quinze  once  more ;  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
X.  it  was  determined   that  the  statue  of 
Louis  XVI.  should  be  erected  in  the  place 
where  he  was  so  foully  murdered,  and  that 
the  name  should  be  changed  to  Place  Louis 
Seize.     But  kings  in  France  are  transitory 
things ;  Chailea  Ymj&fcYl  ^^  ot^^n  w. 
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Louis  Philippe,  sagacious  of  consequences, 
ttid  probably  wishing  that  it  shoula  be  no 
longer  a  record  of  the  fall  of  thrones,  named 
it  rlace  de  la  Concorde,  a  childish  title,  and 
wholly  without  an  intelligible  meaning,  ex- 
cept it  be  the  one  of  avoiding  all  memorial 
of  the  past,  and  all  anticipation  of  the  future. 

To  the  French  Parliament  the  Seine  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  from  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde,  which  has  adopted  all  its  success 
ive  names,  and  has  been  Pont  Louis  Seize, 
&c.  It  is  now  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  and  is 
a  very  showy  structure,  from  the  midde  of 
which  the  spectator  sees  one  of  the  hand- 
somest squares  in  Europe. 

The  House  of  the  French  Parliament,  like 
everything  in  Paris,  has  a  history  of  its  own, 
and  has  belonged  successively  to  the  family 
of  Cond6,  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  the 
Carps  Legislatif,  and  the  new  National  As- 
sembly. It  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
unfortunate  Due  de  Bourbon,  who  was  found 
hanging  from  the  bolt  of  his  bedroom  window 
in  the  chateau  of  St.  Leu — an  event  which 
has  never  been  cleared  up  ;  for,  at  his  age  of 
seventy-four,  and  in  a  state  of  great  bodily 
infirmity,  it  was  conceived  that  suicide  was 
impossible.  By  his  will  it  descended  to  the 
son  of  the  King,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  and  by 
him  was  sold  to  the  nation. 

The  entrances  are  guarded  by  infantry  and 
dragoons ;  a  company  of  infantry  were  loung- 
ing over  the  parapet  in  front,  and  groups  of 
police  and  soldiery  were  scattered  through 
the  courtyard.  The  soldier  is  everywhere  in 
Paris. 

The  present  hall  of  assemblage  is  merely  a 
temporary  appendage  to  the  palace,  and  more 
resembles  a  country  theatre  on  a  large  scale, 
than  a  place  for  the  representatives  of  a  na- 
tion. But  even  this  rude  structure  has  its 
history,  and  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  Socialist  imeute  of  May,  1848.  The 
Faction,  under  the  pretence  of  presenting  a 
petition  for  Poland,  mustered  to  the  amount 
of  mi^ny  thousand  men — ;Some  say  80,000. 
They  marshalled  themselves  like  regiTlar 
troops,  and  thus  marching  through  the  streets, 
with  banners  at  the  head  of  each  detachment, 
and  with  cries  of  *'  Vive  la  Pologne  !  vive  la 
Repuhlique !  vive  Louis  Blanc  /"  suddenly 
took  possession  of  the  court  of  the  pal  ice. 
The  Assembly  were  then  sitting ;  but,  as  they 
were  wholly  unprotected,  the  Socialists  rush- 
ed into  the  hall,  and  began  a  debate  of  their 
own.  The  Assembly,  imitating — rather  un- 
wisely imitating — the  Roman  Senate,  on  the 
irruption  of  the  Gauls,  prepared  for  a  politi- 
cm]  mart^rdom^  and  kept  their  seats,  to  frown 


down  the  barbarians  of  the  Fauzboium. 
Some  of  the  orators  addressed  the  multituae, 
but  they  instantly  found  the  established  ef- 
fect of  an  attempt  to  reason  with  the  rabble. 
They  were  roared  down  ;  and  the  leading  de- 
magogues, Blanqui,  Barbes,  and  Raspafl» 
were  the  only  haranguers  listened  to  for  % 
moment.  After  a  terrifying  tumult  of  some 
hours — employed  in  equally  furious  and  fool- 
ish haranguing— a  Socialist  mounted  the 
President's  table,  declared  "  the  legislature 
was  at  an  end,"  and  demanded  the  "  estab- 
lishment of  a  Provisional  Government." 

The  tumult  was  now  at  its  height;  the 
Roman  recollections  of  the  representatives 
gavcVay  to  the  formidable  necessities  of  the 
moment,  and  they  were  driven  from  the  hall 
amid  a  shower  of  personal  insults.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  tmeute  had,  in  the  mean  time,  gone 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  they  formed  a 
revolutionary  cabinet,  under  Barbes,  <&c. 

But  here  the  patriots  committed  a  capital 
error  :  they  forgot  their  friends,  the  dungeon 
and  sabre.  Deliberation  requiring  delay, 
and  delay  being  fatal  to  the  success  of  riotj 
while  their  new  Cahinet  were  deliberating, 
the  representatives  were  recovering  from 
their  fright.  By  giving  them  time  for  the 
restoration  of  their  senses,  instead  of  impris- 
oning them,  one  and  all,  (if,  in  the  old  Re* 
volutionary  style,  they  did  not  massacre 
them,)  they  found  the  National  and  Mobile 
Guards,  suddenly  in  arms,  and  marching 
against  them.  The  mob  were  driven  out  ^ 
the  hall ;  the  National  Guard  soon  mustered 
in  great  numbers.  They  are  the  shopkeepers 
of  Paris,  and  a  government  of  plunder  by  no 
means  suited  their  notions  of  property  ;  and 
though  the  maxim  of  the  Renovators  of  Na- 
tions was  propagated  pretty  largely,  **  La 
propriete  c\st  le  col,**  the  National  Guard 
employed  itself  promptly  in  sending  the 
Cabinet  to  prison,  and  reconducting  the  re- 
presentatives to  their  Salle ! 

It  was  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that 
the  Drame  of  the  extinction  of  the  Monarchy 
was  finally  performed  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1848,  a  period  which  will  henceforth 
figure  in  the  history  of  revolutions.  Here» 
while  Louis  Philippe  was  flying  to  St.  CIoad» 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans  presented  herself 
with  her  two  sons.  M.  Dupin  announced  to 
the  Chamber  that  the  King  had  abdicated, 
and  proposed  to  proclaim  the  Count  de  Paris 
King,  under  the  Regency  of  the  Duchess. 
Lamartine  moved  that  the  discussion  should 
not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  any  member 
of  the  royal  family.  But  there  were  authori- 
ties outside  the  walls  who  knew  nothing  of 
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the  formalities  of  legislation.  The  mob  were 
roarinr;  for  an  entrance ;  the  Duchess  with 
her  children  attempted  to  escape ;  they  were 
driven  \aick  by  the  rabble.  Another  debate 
now  codamenced  on  the  subject  of  committing 
the  R^ncy  to  the  Due  de  Nemours ;  ano- 
ther followed  on  the  proposal  of  a  Provision- 
al Government.  The  hall  was  now  crowded 
with  armed  men.  Ledru  Rollin  then  ascend- 
ed the  Tribune,  and  argued  that,  Louis 
PliiL'ppe  having  abdicated,  the  Crown  could 
not  be  transferred  without  an  appeal  to  the 
people.  There  seemed  now  every  probabil- 
ity of  a  sanguinary  termination  to  the  scene, 
and  efforts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  the 
royal  family  again  to  extricate  the  Duchess; 
bat  in  vain. 

The  conduct  of  the  Duchess  certainly 
showed  great  intrepidity  on  this  occasion. 
While  muskets  were  pom  ted  at  individuals 
in  the  Assembly,  and  in  the  hands  of  men 
absolutely  without  restraint,  her  own  life,  and 
Uie  lives  of  her  children,  might  be  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  instant.  She,  poor  thing,  now 
attempted  to  speak.  But  the  French  mob 
were  not  Hungarian  nobles,  and  the  **  Mori- 
amur  pro  rege  nostro,  Maria  Theresa,"  was 
in  a  different  style  from  the  sentiment  of  the 
reformers  of  Paris.     She  was  bellowed  down. 

The  armed  mob  now  proceeded  to  make  a 
government.  One  of  their  orators  mounted 
the  tribune,  and  declared  that  Louis  Philippe, 
having  abdicated,  could  not  leave  fv  legacy  of 
the  throne  without  the  choice^  of  the  people. 
This  horrible  scene  of  confusion,  blundering, 
threatening,  and  terror,  lasted  for  three  full 
hours ;  during  which  the  Duchess  and  the 
children  fortunately  effected  their  escape,  re- 
tiring to  the  Hotel  of  the  Invalidcs,  and 
quitted  Paris  like  the  rest  of  the  royal  family 
next  morning. 

The  whole  scene  concluded,  not  unaptly, 
in  the  formation  of  a  Provisional  Government, 
itself  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  pro- 
visional governments,  each  more  temporary 
and  trifling  than  the  one  that  fell  before  it, 
and  flnishing  at  last,  if  in  France  anything 
can  be  said  to  finish,  by  a  Republic,  exclud- 
ing Monarchy  for  ever,  though  that  eternity 
may  mean  a  restoration  within  six  months ; 
bat  especially  providing  for  public  confusion, 
by  abolishing  the  essential  principle  of  public 
order — a  hereditary  throne  ! 

The  aspect  of  the  present  chamber  gives 
the  idea,  not  merely  of  a  building  erected  in 
popular  haste,  but  of  a  building  erected  in 
•ach  antiquity  as  to  have  become  long  dilap- 
idated. I  never  saw  any  place  of  public 
meeting  that  looked  more  squalid.    It  has 


completely  the  aspect  of  the  shabbiest  and 
most  melancholy  of  all  possible  things,  a  thea- 
tre by  daylight,  to  which  I  have  compared  it 
already,  for  the  similitude  is  constant  and 
irresistible.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  the 
President's  chair,  with  a  table  in  front,  on 
which  rests  a  bell  and  a  little  stick,  both  of 
which  are  important  instruments  of  the  Pre- 
sidential authority,  though  neither  much  com- 
porting with  the  presumed  dignity  of  debate. 
In  front  of  this  table  is  the  Tribune,  a  species 
of  square  pulpit,  with  steps  at  the  sides, 
where  the  orators  of  the  Assembly  succes- 
sively lay  their  papers  on  a  shelf  before  them, 
and  read,  or  recite,  according  to  their  capa- 
city of  using  the  native  language.  The 
shape  of  the  hall  is  nearly  semicircular;  the 
area  is  surrounded  with  benches  for  the 
members,  before  each  of  whom  is  a  desk  with 
pen  and  ink,  so  that  a  member  may  be  writ- 
ing his  speech  while  the  debate  is  going  on, 
and  the  product  of  the  desk  may  be  read  at 
the  tribune  within  the  next  half  hour.  The 
whole  of  this  preparation  for  scribbling  look- 
ed to  me  like  tne  arrangement  of  a  large 
banking-house,  or  a  merchant's  office ;  and 
the  seats  seemed  to  be  appropriated  person- 
ally to  individuals,  for  there  are  lists  of  the 
members,  in  a  programme  sold  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  galleries,  which  mark  the  names 
of  those  possessors  en  permanence. 

At  the  corner  of  those  ranges,  to  the  left 
of  the  President,  sits  the  "  Extitme  Gauche" 
or  **  Montagnards,'*  the  ultra-liberals.  At 
the  opposite  corner,  and  on  the  right  of  the 
chair,  sit  the  Extreme  Droit,  the  ultra-royal- 
ists ;  and  the  circle  is  filled  up  by  the  di- 
versities of  party — all  shapes  and  shades  of 
opinion — the  refugees  from  the  extreme 
points  on  both  sides,  the  quiet  waiters  upon 
chance,  and  the  swimmers  upon  the  turn  of 
the  tide. 

All  this  is  new,  and  very  amusing  to  the 
spectator ;  and  not  less  new  is  the  appear- 
ance of  the  writers  for  the  journals,  as  an  au- 
thenticated body,  in  the  house.  In  front  of 
the  President,  sit  the  writers  who  detail  the 
debates  for  the  Moniteur,  In  boxes  in  the 
gallery,  on  the  left  side  of  the  President,  are 
the  allotted  places  of  the  other  writers  for 
the  journals  ;  and  on  the  right  of  the  chaur, 
also  in  the  gallery,  are  boxes  for  the  Foreign 
Ambassadors  and  the  families  of  the  mem- 
bers. In  the  remaining  gallery  are  seats  for 
the  public. 

The  debates  generally  begin  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  and  in  general,  of  course,  close 
early.  The  doors  are  open  for  about  an  hoar 
before.    In  ¥t«ii^^  \>Dftt^  >&  «^  V^JoaficL  ^^x^ 
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tion  of  gallantry  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
front  seats  in  the  public  galleries  are  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  fair,  making  a  privilege 
for  them  in  a  place  where  they  can  have  but 
little  amusement,  and  no  business.  I,  in  my 
inadvertence  to  the  national  custom,  having 
taken  a  vacant  seat  in  the  front,  was  ordered 
out  of  it  by  an  officer  of  the  house,  with 
** Place  aux  dames"  and  surrendered  it  ac- 
cordingly. My  fair  substitute  had  the  look 
of  Apoiasardef  or  an  alewife  ;  wore  her  bon- 
net— which  all  the  women  in  France  do  every- 
where, even  at  the  theatre,  except  when  they 
pin  it  up  to  the  pillars — and  made  it  some- 
what difficult  for  those  behind  her  to  see  or 
hear.  I  doubt  whether  she  was  much  edified 
by  the  discussion. 

T?te  Debate.  The  subject  of  the  day  was 
the  National  Guard,  it  is  a  delicate  ques- 
tion for  all  parties.  The  Liberals,  of  course, 
are  loud  in  its  laudation  ;  but  still  even  they 
may  feel  a  lurking  sentiment  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  beincf  chiefly  shopkeepers — at 
least  in  Paris,  and  Paris  being  Prance — have 
a  sense  of  the  integrity  of  their  plate- glass, 
and  the  profits  of  their  trade,  and  (having 
had  sufficient  experience  that  revolutions  are 
beneficial  to  neither)  may  not  be  of  that  re- 
liable order  which  is  necessary  to  the  advo- 
cates of  perpetual  confusion. 

The  military  have  no  hesitation  in  speaking 
the  usual  opinions  which  all  the  soldiers  in 
the  world  entertain  of  citizens,  with  drums 
and  trumpets,  and  beards  and  muskets,  pa- 
rading in  holidays — much  at  the  counter,  and 
never  in  the  camp. 

The  financiers,  in  the  matter  of  taxation 
comprehending  all  the  grumblers  of  the  com- 
munity, which  amount  to  all  France,  look  at 
the  expenditure  for  the  fifers  and  drummers, 
the  staff,  and  the  shoes  of  the  legions,  as  so 
much  thrown  away ;  while  the  Royalists  re- 
gard them  as  unfit  to  meddle  with  such  ques- 
tions as  either  republics  or  restorations. 

To  those  must  be  added  the  substantial 
objections  of  the  shopkeepers  themselves,  to 
be  taken  from  their  trades  to  drill,  to  stand 
a  parade  in  wet  weather  or  snow  (and  win- 
ter shows  no  mercy  to  civic  heroism  in  Paris 
more  than  in  other  capitals  of  Europe,)  and, 
finally,  to  shoulder  the  musket  during  the 
nx  hours  of  a  review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
I  say  nothing  of  the  final  chance  of  being 
under  arms  for  thirty-six  hours  together,  in 
the  recurrence  of  another  imeute,  a  24th  of 
Februaiy,  or  even  a  "  three  glorious  days  of 
July ;"  for  a  Frenchman  scoffs  at  the  idea  of 
his  having  any  dislike  to  being  shot  in  the 
^(00^  ihe  sunputation  of  a  hmh,  or  a  de- 


posit in  P^re  la  Chaise.  And  it  must  be  ae- 
knowledged  that  the  shopkeepers  turned  oat 
stoutly  on  these  memorable  occasions. 

I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  that 
curious  anomaly  which  forms  the  French 
mind,  to  say,  whether  the  mass  of  the  na- 
tional feeling  would  not  be  sufficiently  pleased 
to  hear  the  drum  of  the  Guard  for  the  last 
time ;  but  the  feeling  has  some  plausibility 
even  in  this  lively  nation,  where  everything 
is  beard  and  belligerency — besides  havinff 
Nature  on  its  side  in  every  other  country  w 
Europe.  ' 

The  debate  on  this  subject  always  drawi. 
The  people  are  prepared  to  attach  a  prodi- 
gious interest  to  anything  that  can  be  said,  M 
or  new,  clever  or  commonplace,  on  the  topic ; 
and  the  popular  orators  are  never  in  such 
plumage  as  when  they  take  a  flight  in  honor 
of  the  "  Garde  National,  les  grands  defen- 
seurs  de  la  patrie/' 

The  commencement  of  the  sitting  was 
rather  irregular.  There  was  no  prayer,  or 
other  form  of  religion,  that  I  could  perceive  ( 
but  the  members  sauntered  in,  wandered 
about  the  floor,  or  lounged  in  their  seats,  for 
the  first  half-hour.  The  time  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  presenting  petitions,  which  the 
presenter  merely  handed  up  to  the  President^ 
with  a  few  words.  Those  petitions  were 
chiefly  for  a  revision  of  the  constitution, 
which  prohibits  the  re-election  of  a  Presi- 
dent aftec  his  four  years'  apprenticeship. 
This  law  was  in  the  genuine  style  of  repubu- 
canism,  which  is  always  jealous  and  distrast- 
ful — substantially  the  spirit  of-  despotism, 
confiding  in  no  man  unless  he  is  in  chains. 
Or,  as  was  said  by  the  celebrated  Burke, 
characterizing  the  similar  law  by  which  no 
representative  of  the  Convention  could  be  re- 
elected— **  This  reminds  me  of  the  chimney- 
sweepers, forced  to  abandon  their  trade  by 
the  time  that  they  have  learned  it."  The 
only  difference  being,  that  the  abandonment, 
in  the  one  case,  was  the  work  of  nature,  and 
in  the  other  the  absurdity  of  legislation. 

But  even  in  this  stage  I  had  a  specimen  of 
French  debating.  General  Baraguay  d'Hil- 
liers,  on  presenting  one  of  those  petitions, 
having  mounted  the  tribune,  and  turning, 
perhaps  accidentally,  towards  the  Extreme 
Gauche,  one  of  them  cried  out,  without  pre- 
face or  apology,  "  Why  do  you  address  us  ? 
Speak  to  the  Assembly."  Another  member 
met  a  similar  rebuff  immediately  after.  On 
presenting  a  petition  from  the  municipality 
of  Havre,  a  member,  sitting  on  his  bench, 
cried  out — '*  Municipal  councils  have  no  right 
of  petition;"   on  which  the  presenter  ex* 
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plained  "that  it  came  from  the  individual 
members  of  the  council." 

At  length  the  order  of  the  day  was  read, 
for  the  coosideraUon  of  the  law  relative  to 
the  National  Guard.  On  this,  "  Napoleon 
Buonaparte"  was  announced  as  the  speaker. 
I  felt  a  strange  sensation  at  the  sound  of  the 
name,  which  had  so  long  produced  sensations 
of  all  kinds  in  the  world.  It  is  true,  it  now 
could  affect  nothing  hut  memory ;  but  what 
a  memory  had  that  sound  left  behind  !  I 
looked  with  no  ordinary  curiosity  on  the 
bearer  of  that  renowned  and  formidable 
name. 

The  orator  is  the  son  of  Jerome,  formerly 
King  of  Westphalia,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
the  Emperor  more  than  any  of  the  living 
family.  His  stature  b  short  and  full,  his 
countenance  dark,  but  expressive  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  altogether  he  is  a  striking  per- 
sonage. 

He  spoke,  of  course,  in  high  praise  of  the 
National  Guard,  and  spoke  with  spirit  and 
fluency. 

But,  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  the  effect  was 
greatly  impaired  by  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
the  country,  which  makes  all  speeches  in  the 
Assembly  resemble  the  speech  of  a  lawyer 
from  his  brief.  His  papers  were  laid  on  the 
front  of  the  tribune,- and  in  the  lapses  of  his 
memory  he  constantly  returned  to  them,  took 
a  glance  to  reinforce  his  argument,  and,  hav- 
ing thus  dipt  into  the  subject,  was  on  the 
wmg  again.  In  this  style  he  alternated  from 
his  papers  to  his  audience  for  nearly  half-an- 
hour—- continually  interrupted,  however,  and 
hearing  the  interruptions  with  the  reverse  of 
philosophy.  He  began  by  moving,  "  That 
the  National  Guard  is  instituted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Constitution,  the  Republic,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people ;  to  maintain 
obedience  to  the  laws ;  to  preserve  or  re- 
eitablish  public  peace  in  the  country  ;  to  as- 
sure the  independence  of  France,  and  the 
mtegrity  of  its  territory  against  foreigners.'- 

He  contended  that  ''  it  was  necessary  to 
proclaim  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  Guard, 
because  there  was  an  evident  desire  to  dis- 
pense with  their  employment,  and,  of  course, 
with  their  public  existence — a  proposition  to 
that  effect  having  been  entertained.  The  re- 
sult of  refusing  the  right  to  nominate  their 
officers  was  a  prestige  of  other  consequences, 
too  formidable  yet  to  be  ventured  on." 

But  the  interruptions  were  perpetual,  and 
most  provoking.  **  Speak  to  the  question !" 
broke  off  the  most  showy  sentiments  ;  and  he 
grew  more  and  more  angry.  He  charged  his 
opponents  with  wishing  to  arm  none  but  their 


partisans — "  It  was  a  monstrosity,  an  enor- 
mity !*'  Still  arose  the  cry,  **  Speak  to  the 
question !"  He  now  said,  "  It  is  an  attempt 
to  organize  civil  war  for  the  profit  of  a  par- 
ty." (Roars  of  order.)  M.  Faucher,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  exclaimed,  ''Mon- 
sieur, you  cannot  affirm  that  we  are  organiz- 
ing civil  war." 

To  this  the  reply  was,  "  One  may  organize 
it  without  intention."  This  rather  exculpa- 
tory reply  was  followed  by  a  long  paragraph 
on  the  crime  of  conspirators  attemptmff  to 
overthrow  all  the  principles  of  liberty !  Then 
followed  renewed  cries  of  order  from  the 
right,  and  the  bell  of  the  President  now  be- 
gan to  ring  loudly. 

The  three  degrees  of  keeping  the  peace 
seemed  to  be,  first,  the  beating  of  the  little 
stick  or  paper-knife  (I  could  not,  with  all  my 
curiosity,  tell  which)  on  the  table;  then  came 
the  ringing  of  tl^  bell,  (about  the  size  of  the 
dustman's,)  and  then  the  President,  exhaust- 
ed of  all  direct  means  of  control,  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  chair  with  a  pathetic  expres- 
sion, which  was  responded  to  by  cries  of 
*'La  cldlure,  la  cldlure .'" 

The  President  (who  was  not  M.  Dupin) 
now  made  the  most  perplexing  of  all  demands. 
"J'invite  Torateur  d^expliouer  sa  pens^e." 
Then  ensued  a  scene  whicn  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  describe.  The  orator  grew  mysti- 
cal, thundered  out  his  denunciation  of  the 
**  secret  transactions  of  a  certain  party," ^d 
professed  his  resolution,  at  all  hazards,  to  re- 
sist violence,  from  whatever  quarter  it  should 
come.  This  was  followed  by  laughter  from 
the  right ;  and  a  voice  was  heard  from  the 
same  side,  **  Then  you  should  not  set  the 
example." 

Napoleon  finished  this  legislative  Water- 
loo by  moving  his  amendment  and  making  his 
retreat  from  the  tribune. 

A  M.  Biancey  then  prepared  to  mount 
the  tribune.  I  presume  that  he  was  about 
to  advert  to  Napoleon's  speech,  for  he  was 
met  by  a  cry  from  the  right — "  Don't  reply; 
it  is  not  worth  the  while.  Question,  ques- 
tion !" — on  which  M.  Biancey  calmly  return- 
ed to  his  seat. 

A  M.  Duprat  then  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  said  "he  was  sorry  that  the  preceding 
member  had  not  assigned  his  reasons  for  the 
conduct  of  the  commission."  This  taunt  was 
met  by  a  cry  from  the  right — "  What  is  that 
to  you  ?  You  are  no  j  udge  whether  he  ought 
or  ought  not  to  reply."  M.  Duprat  on  this 
said  "that  the  question  was  of  great  public 
interest,  and  he  wished  to  speak  on  it." 
"  Hold  your  Vn^igofti^  wj^  ^  TasaJfeKt  ^so^^^aa 
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left.  "  To  wbom  do  you  say  that  ?~I8  it  to 
us?"  cries  one  of  the  rigbt.  "I  use  the 
priyilege  of  demanding  silence/'  says  the 
former.  "No  one  disturbed  it  on  this  side 
till  you  meddled  with  it/'  says  another. 
Thus  the  debate  proceeded,  with  perpetual 
interruptions,  until  M.  Faucher  cleverly  re- 
conciled all  disputants  by  an  old  but  popular 
phrase. 

"  You  are  speaking,"  said  he,  "  of  rabing 
volunteer  corps.  In  reply  to  that  suggestion, 
I  say,  when  the  path  of  duty  is  clearly  laid 
down,  and  when  the  danger  is  plainly  before 
us,  every  man  in  France  is  a  volunteer!" 

i Huzza !  Bravo !  an  exclamation  of  applause 
rom  all  parts  of  the  Assembly ;  and  when 
M.  Faucher  went  to  his  seat,  the  members 
crowded  round  him  with  congratulations  on 
this  heroic  defence  of  the  courage  of  their 
country.) 

The  debate  was  prolonged,  and  the  Presi- 
dent again  used  his  little  stick  and  his  bell ; 
but  nothing  was  worth  listening  to  aftor  the 
vindication  of  France,  and  rather  tired,  I 
came  away. 

Of  course  different  nations  will  have  dif- 
ferent manners ;  but  I  could  not  comprehend, 
then  or  now,  how  it  is  possible  to  debate  any- 
thing in  those  perpetual  interruptions.  The 
interrupting  members,  too,  did  not  rise  to  call 
to  order,  and  thus  rest  under  the  penalty  of 
having  to  prove  their  point ;  they  Kept  their 
seats  with  the  air  of  men  who  sat  merely  to 
criticise.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  conversa- 
tion very  amusing  to  strangers,  but  a  conver- 
sation which,  on  any  given  object,  I  should 
conceive  renewable  for  these  fifty  years. 

But  while  we  in  England  are  safe  from  bor- 
rowing this  style  of  debate,  let  us  not  quar- 
rel with  it.  It  is  a  pledge  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  I  should  be  infinitely  sorry  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  or  by  whatever  name 
France  may,  next  month,  choose  to  call  it, 
were  closed.  There  the  vicaciti  Fran^aise 
finds  it  fair  channel ;  there  is  the  safety-valve 
of  her  politics  ;  there  is  the  quiet  drain  of  that 
superfluity  of  tongue,  and  that  restlessness  of 
thought,  which  the  Frenchman  must  employ 
•  in  the  field,  if  he  cannot  employ  it  in  the  le- 
gislature.   France  was  never  republican  until 


she  lost  her  old  Parliaments.  Then,  the 
talkers  of  Gascony  and  Poitou  and  Picardj 
had  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  their  extra 
animation,  and  rushed  to  Paris  with  revolu- 
tion as  a  relief  to  their  tongues ;  and  rushed 
over  Europe,  to  be  able  to  sit  down  quiet  in 
their  old  age. 

But  I  must  not  intrude  on  your  space  any 
further  at  present.  I  shall  probably  trouble 
you  with  another  letter,  for  Paris  is  fuller  of 
topics  than  a  Hemisphere  besides.  Of  coarse 
I  do  not  allude  to  the  mere  tights,  which  are 
before  every  eye,  and  which  are  undoubtedly 
well  worth  seeing.  But,  the  people  are,  with 
me,  the  true  sight.  Life  in  London  b  to  life 
in  Parb  what  a  hive  with  wooden  panels  b 
to  a  hive  of  glass.  Even  the  whole  working 
of  the  bees  b  transparent.  The  Frenchman 
must  live  in  public — ^hb  exbtence  is  an  open- 
air  existence,  hb  thoughts  perish,  or  choke 
himself,  without  ventilation. 

For  instance,  I  cannot  conceive  the  comp/e* 
Hon  of  a  conspiracy  in  Parb.  A  Gunpowder 
Plot  would  be  divulged  at  once.  The  silent 
labor,  the  stem  determination,  the  patient 

Eerseverance,  and  the  solemn  courage  of  thai 
ideous  and  far-seeing  conspiracy  would  be 
impossible  in  France.  In  twenty-four  hourB, 
or  in  a  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  time,  a 
French  Guy  Fawkes  would  have  whbpered 
it  at  the  bar  of  his  coffee-house,  or  told  it  to 
his  wife,  or  announced  it  to  hb  mistress,  or 
talked  the  matter  over  with  the  gendarme  of 
hb  neighborhood ;  or  written  a  feuilleton  in 
the  Journal  des  Debats,  detailing  the  resources 
of  the  plotters,  with  hints  at  their  names.  He 
would  have  found  himself  bursting  with  the 
intelligence,  and  got  rid  of  it  as  a  relief  to 
nature. 

And  thb  is  the  true  reason  why  conspiracy 
never  succeeds  in  France — why  the  polkie 
instantly  know  all  the  projects  for  overturning 
thrones,  or  shooting  monarchs,  or  changring 
religions,  or  constructing  adventures  on  the 
highway.  The  people  must  talk,  and  thb  it 
b  which  makes  them  at  once  so  safe  to  be 
handled  by  a  vigorous  government,  and  so 
infinitely  amusing  to  the  stranger,  who  cares 
not  whom  they  have  for  governor. 
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lARMARTINE    ON   NAPOLEON.* 


Tbk  portion  of  the  history  before  ns  com- 
prises tbe  cIosidK  days  of  the  Empire,  the 
tut  a^eat  stniggte  of  Napoleon  witli  the  com- 
bined armies  in  1814,  and  the  abdication  at 
F(»itaiDebkau.  Its  marked  peculiarity  is 
the  severe  judgment  passed  upon  Napoleon, 
ud  this  nith  regard  not  merely  to  his  "  sys- 
tem," but  his  personal  habits  and  charact«r. 
A«  for  the  attempt  to  make  out  a  popular 
sue  for  the  restorntion,  or  lo  attribute  some- 
thing like  a  principle  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander (whom  the  writer  sentimentalizes  out 
of  all  due  likeness)  as  distinguished  from 
tlie  other  sovereigns,  we  think  both  worth- 
less alike.  But  when  M.  de  Lamartiae  sum- 
mons Napoleon  himself  to  undergo  the  ver- 
dict of  history,  he  rises  often  into  that  tme 
•toqnence  which  is  associated  with  reason, 
judgment,  nnd  wisdom. 

It  is  almost  a  commonplace  to  repeat  that 
Napoleon's  system  was  a  great  mihtary  sys- 
tem and  nothing  else.  But  perhaps  M.  de 
Lamartine  does  not  suEGciently  perceive  that 
this  was  not  altogether  of  his  personal  choice. 
He  found  war  raging,  the  conscription  a  part 
of  the  laws,  and  himself  borne  to  power  h^ 
the  army  and  the  adhesion  of  its  chiefs.  Hu 
title  was  that  of  military  success,  and  he  did 
little  naore  than  complete  what  circumstances 
had  begun.  He  organised  the  country  as 
one  vast  barrack.  All  was  military — the  in- 
stitutions, the  Isws,  the  spirit  and  aim  of  all. 
The  first  jacket  of  the  boy  was  a  uniform,  the 
first  element  of  manly  education  a  military 
weapon,  the  last  resource  of  age  the  pension 
of  an  invalid.  A  regime  more  degrading  to 
free  intellect  than  Napoleon's  could  not  be 
Donceived.  No  kind  of  liberty,  whether  of 
the  person  or  the  press,  of  thought  or  edu- 
cation, existed.  His  senate  and  tribunate 
were  farces.  Everything  had  the  single  aim 
of  concentrating  all  the  force  and  wealth  of 
the  state  in  the  hands  of  its  ruler,  and  of 
chaining  every  kind  of  public  opinion  to  the 
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of  its  ruler.  It  was  only  militair  glory 
that  made  it  a  drspoliame  illuaUe.  In  other 
respects  it  was  mean,  unworthy,  debasing  in 


U.  de  Lamartine  sees  all  this,  and  has  the 
courage  and  manliness  to  proclaim  it : 

Every  reiffn,  however,  must  have  a  propeliine 

gpirit;   and   ne  accordinzly   sought  one.     Of  all 

these  principles,  on  which  the  founder  ofanem- 

«  might  Snnlv   establish  hJB  inBlilaiione,  such 

liberty,   equality,  progressTinlelligence,   coo* 

lance,  election,  ressonmg,  aTECussion,  religion, 

public  virtue,  he  chose  the  most  personaland 

i  most  immoral  ofall — ^lory,  or  renown.    Not 

earing  to  convince,  to  enlighten,  to  ameliorate,  or 

to  improve  the  morals  of  hid  coantry,  he  said  to 

himself,  "  I  sbsll  dazzle  It,  and  by  the  splendor  I 

reflect  n^n  it  I  shall  fascinate  the  noblest  and  the 

most  easily  seduced  of  all  ila  inatinrts — national 

elory,  or  vanity,    I  shall  found  my  power  or  my 

dynsBly  on  a  spell.    Every  nation  is  not  poa- 

seised  of  virtne,  but  all   have  pride.     The  pride 

□f  France  shall  constitute  my  nglil." 

This  principle  of  glory  instantly  snperinduces 
that  of  conquest ;  conquest  commands  war;  and 
war  produces  dethronements  and  the  overthrow  of 
nations.  Napoleon's  reign  was  nothing  but  a 
canipeigTi, — his  empire  a  field  of  battle  as  exten-, 
sive  as  all  Europe.  He  concentrated  the  rights  of 
people  and  of  kings  in  bis  sword, — all  morujty  in 
the  number  and  strength  of  his  armies.  Nothing 
which  threatened  him  was  innocent;  nothing 
which  placed  an  obstacle  in  hia  way  was  aacrod ; 
nothing  which  preceded  him  in  dale  was  worthy 
of  respect  Prom  himself  alone  he  wished  En- 
rope  to  date  its  epoch. 

He  swept  away  tbe  Republic  with  tbe  tread  of 
his  soldiers.  He  trampled  on  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  in  exile.  Lite  a  murderer, in  thedark- 
ness  of  the  night,  be  seised  upon  the  bravest  and 
moat  confiding  of  the  military  princes  of  this  race, 
the  Dake  d'E^ghein,  in  a  foreign  country.  He 
slew  him  in  the  ditch  of  Vineennes  by,a  singular 
presentiment  of  crime,  which  showenhim,  in  this 
youth,  the  only  armed  competitor  of  the  throne 
against  him,  or  against  his  race.  He  conquered 
ludy,  which  had  been  again  lost,  Germany,  Prus- 
sia, Holland  (reconquered  after  Picbegru.)  Spain. 
Naples,  kingdoms  and  republics.  He  threatened 
England,  and  caressed  Russia,  in  order  to  lull  her 
to  sleep.  He  carved  out  the  continent,  made  a 
new  distribution  of  nations,  and  raised  up  tbnmea 
(bf  all  hia  famtt-j.   tt«  w^wiiiA  Vm  ^■wn*&!W» 
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of  France,  to  establish  a  royal  or  imperial  dynasty 
for  each  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  his  mother. 
His  fame,  which  grew  incessantly  in  noise  and 
splendor,  imparted  to  France  and  to  Europe  that 
vertigo  of  glory  which  hides  the  immorality,  and 
the  abyss  of  such  a  reign.  He  created  the  at- 
traction, and  was  followed  even  to  the  delirium  of 
the  Russian  campaign.  He  floated  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  events  so  vast  and  so  rapid  that  even  three 
years  of  errors  did  not  occasion  his  fall.  Glory, 
which  hiid  elevated  him,  sustained  him  over  the 
vacuity  of  all  the  other  principles  which  he  had 
despised.  Spain  devoured  his  armies;  Russia 
served  as  a  sepulchre  to  700,000  men ;  Dresden 
and  Leipsic  swallowed  up  the  rest.  Germany, 
exasperated,  deserted  his  cau^e.  The  whole  of 
Europe  hemmed  him  in,  and  pursued  him  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  mighty  tide  of 
people.  France,  exhausted  and  disaffected,  saw 
nim  combat  and  sink,  without  raising  an  arm  in 
his  cause.  Yet,  when  he  had  nothing  against  the 
whole  world  but  a  handful!  of  soldiers,  he  did  not 
fall.  Everything  was  annihilated  around  his 
throne  ;  but  his  glory  remained,  still  soaring  above 
his  head 

He  at  length  capitulated,  or  rather  France  ca- 
pitulated without  him,  and  he  traveled  alone 
across  his  conquered  country  and  his  ravaged  pro- 
vinces, the  route  to  his  first  exile,  his  only  cortege 
the  resentments  and  the  murmurs  of  his  country. 
What  remains  behind  him  of  his  long  reign  ?  for 
this  is  the  criterion  W  which  God  and  men  jnd^e 
the  political  genius  of  founders.  All  truth  is  fruit- 
ful, all  falsehood  barren.  In  policy,  whatever  does 
not  create  has  no  existence.  Life  is  judged  by 
what  survives  it.  He  lef\  freedom  chained,  equality 
compromised  by  posthumous  institutions,  feudal- 
ism parodied,  witnout  power  to  exist,  human  con- 
science resold,  philosophy  proscribed,  prejudices 
encouraged,  the  human  mind  diminished,  instruc- 
tion materialized  and  concentrated  in  the  pure 
sciences  alone,  schools  converted  into  barracks, 
literature  degraded  by  censorship  or  humbled  by 
baseness,  national  representation  perverted,  elec- 
tion abolished,  the  arts  enslaved,  commerce  de- 
stroyed, credit  annihilated,  navigation  suppressed, 
international  hatred  revived,  the  people  oppressed, 
or  enrolled  in  the  army,  paying  in  blood  or  taxes 
the  ambition  of  an  unequalled  soldier,  but  covering 
with  the  great  name  of  France  the  contradictions 
of  the  age,  the  miseries  and  degradation  of  the 
country.  This  is  the  founder !  This  is  the  man ! 
— a  man  instead  of  a  revolution ! — a  man  instead 
of  an  epoch ! — a  man  instead  of  a  country  ! — a 
man  instead  of  a  nation !  Nothing  after  him ! 
nothing  around  him  but  his  shadow,  making  ste- 
rile the  eighteenth  century,  absorbed  and  concen- 
trated in  himself  alone.  Personal  glory  will  be 
always  spoken  of  as  characterizing  the  age  of  Na^ 
poleon ;  but  it  will  never  merit  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  that  of  Augustus,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of 
Louis  XIV.  There  is  no  age ;  there  is  only  a 
name ;  and  this  name  signifies  nothing  to  human- 
ity bat  himself. 

Fidse  in  institutions,  for  he  retrograded ;  false 
in  pcdiey,  for  he  debased;  false  in  morals,  for  he 
ecmpted)  false  in  civilization,  for  be  oppressed; 


false  in  diplomacy,  for  he  isolated, — he  was  only 
true  in  war;  for  he  shed  torrents  of  human  blood. 
But  what  can  we  then  allow  him  7  His  individual 
genius  was  great ;  but  it  was  the  genius  of  ma^- 
rialism.  His  intelligence  was  vast  and  clear,  hot 
it  was  the  intelligence  of  calculation.  He  counted, 
he  weighed,  he  measured:  but  he  felt  not;  he 
loved  not ;  he  sympathized  with  none ;  he  was  a 
statue  rather  than  a  man.  Therein  lay  his  in- 
feriority to  Alexander  and  to  Caesar :  he  resem- 
bled more  the  Hannibal  of  the  Aristocracy.  Few 
men  have  thus  been  moulded,  and  moulded  cold. 
All  was  solid,  nothing  gushed  forth,  in  that  mind 
nothing  was  moved.  His  metallic  nature  was 
felt  even  in  his  style.  He  was,  perhaps,  tim 
greatest  writer  of  human  events  since  Machiavel. 
Much  superior  to  Cassar  in  the  account  of  his 
campaigns,  his  style  is  not  the  written  expression 
alone ;  it  is  the  action.  Every  sentence  in  bis 
pages  is,  so  to  speak,  the  counterpart  and  counter- 
impression  of  the  fact.  There  is  neither  a  letter, 
a  sound,  or  a  color  wasted  between  the  fact  and 
the  word,  and  the  word  is  himself.  His  phrases 
concise,  but  struck  off  without  ornament,  recall 
those  times  when  Bajazet  and  Charlemagne,  nol 
knowing  how  to  write  their  names  at  the  bcAtom 
of  their  imperial  acts,  dipped  their  hands  in  ink  or 
blood,  and  applied  them  with  all  their  articula- 
tions impressed  upon  the  parchment,  It  was  not 
the  signature ;  it  was  the  hand  itself  of  the  hero 
thus  &ed  eternally  before  the  eyes ;  and  such  were 
the  pages  of  his  campaigns  dictat^  by  Napoleon, 
— the  very  soul  of  movement,  of  action,  and  of 
combat. 

This  fame,  which  constituted  his  morality,  bis 
conscience,  and  his  principle,  he  merited,  by  his 
nature  and  his  talents,  from  war  and  from  glory ; 
and  he  has  dbvered  with  it  the  name  of  France. 
France,  obliged  to  accept  the  odium  of  his  tyranny 
and  his  crimes,  should  also  accept  his  glory  with 
a  serious  gratitude.  She  cannot  separate  her 
name  from  his,  without  lessening  it;  for  it  is 
equally  incrusted  with  his  greatness  as  with  his 
faults.  She  wished  for  renown,  and  he  has  given 
it  to  her ;  but  what  she  principally  owes  to  him  is 
the  celebrity  she  has  gained  in  tlie  world. 

This  celebrity,  which  will  descend  to  posterity, 
and  which  is  improperly  called  glory,  constituted 
his  means  and  his  end.  Let  him  therefore  enjoy 
it  The  noise  he  has  made  will  resound  through 
distant  ages ;  but  let  it  not  pervert  posterity,  or 
falsify  the  judgment  of  mankind.  This  man,  one 
of  the  greatest  creations  of  God,  applied  himself 
with  greater  power  than  any  other  man  ever  pos- 
sessed, to  accumulate,  therefrom,  on  his  route, 
revolutions  and  ameliorations  of  the  human  mind, 
as  if  to  check  the  march  of  ideas,  and  make  all  re> 
ceived  truths  retrace  their  steps.  But  time  has 
overleaped  him,  and  truths  and  ideas  have  resumed 
their  orainary  current.  He  is  admired  as  a  sol- 
dier; he  is  measured  as  a  sovereign ;  he  is  Judged 
as  a  founder  of  nations;  great  in  action,  little  in 
idea,  nothing  in  virtue ; — such  is  the  man ! 

OAOSK    OF    NAPOLSOn's   FALL. 

The  snows  of  Russia  are  accused  of  having 
blasted  and  overwhelmed  his  fortonea.    Bat 
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the  system  was  expiring  of  itself,  or  it  would 
hare  recovered  that  blow.  The  Duke  of 
Wellinj^on  marks  in  his  despatches,  at  the 
date  of  the  Austrian  marriage,  the  seeds  of 
ila  decay.  The  great  warriors  and  really 
able  men  of  the  empire,  whether  generals  or 
civilians,  were  produced  during  the  republic, 
and  by  the  all -awakening  crisis  of  the  last 
years  of  the  century.  Napoleon's  reign  of 
patronage  produced  nothing  beyond  medi- 
ocrity in  every  line  of  public  life — the  mili- 
tary not  excepted.  His  latest  created  mar- 
abab  marked  their  conduct  by  defeat  and 
treason.  His  common  soldiers  alone  were 
faithful  to  him.  And  even  here  his  latest 
levies  possessed  no  longer  the  ardor  and 
staunchness  of  the  old  republicans — men 
whom  Lamartine  contrasts  wilh  the  marshals 
in  this  striking  passage : — 

Their  laces  sunburnt,  their  lips  shrivelled,  their 
eyes  bloodshot,  with  arms  in  slings,  and  shoes 
worn  off  their  feet—these  soldiers,  seated  in  road- 
tide  ditches,  or  dragging  themselves  throurrh  the 
muddy  roads,  imparted  bv  their  aspect  a  charac- 
ter of  desnair  and  roelancnoly  in  their  attachment 
to  their  Emperor.  Every  time  tliat  Caulaincourt 
tdd  them  that  Napoleon  was  alive,  and  that  he 
was  waiting  for  tnem  at  Fontaineblean,  they  re- 
sponded in  a  voice  almost  extinct,  by  the  cry  of 
**  Vive  VEmpereur  /"  Then,  with  accelerated 
pace,  they  resumed  their  journey  to  rejoin  him. 

While  these  last  sad  remnants  of  his  army  were 
protesting  against  ingratitude  with  their  almost 
expiring  efforts,  the  civil  and  military  chiefs, 
amongst  whom  he  had  divided  the  spoils  of  the 
world7  were  bargaining  with  his  conquerors,  and 
giving  his  throne  as  a  ransom  for  their  titles  and 
treasures. 

A    PORTRAIT    OF    NAPOLEON. 

The  empire  had  made  him  old  before  his  time. 
Gratified  ambition,  satiated  pride,  the  delights  of  a 
palace,  a  luxurious  table,  a  voluptuous  couch, 
youthful  wives,  complaisant  mistresses,  long  vigils, 
sleepless  nights,  divided  between  labor  ana  festive 

eeasure,  the  habit  of  constant  riding  which  made 
m  corpulent — all  tended  to  deaden  his  limbs  and 
enervate  his  faculties.  An  early  obesity  over- 
kaded  him  with  flesh.  His  cheeks,  formerly 
streaked  with  muscles  and  liollowed  by  the  work- 
ing of  genius,  were  broad,  full,  and  overhanging, 
like  those  of  Otho  in  the  Roman  medals  of  the 
empire.  An  excess  of  bile  minffling  with  the 
Uood,  gave  a  yellow  tint  to  the  skin,  which  at  a 
distance  looked  like  a  varnish  of  pale  gold  on  his 
countenance.  His  lips  still  preserved  their  Gre- 
cian outline  and  steady  mce,  passing  easily  from 
a  smile  to  a  menace.  His  solid  bony  chin  formed 
an  appropriate  base  for  his  features.  His  nose 
was  but  a  line,  thin  and  transparent.  The  pale- 
ness of  his  cheeks  gave  greater  brilliancy  to  the 
bine  of  his  eyes.  His  look  was  searchmg,  un- 
steady as  a  wavering  flame — an  emblem  of  inqui- 


etude. His  forehead  seemed  to  have  widened, 
from  the  scantiness  of  his  thin  black  hair,  which 
was  falling  from  the  moisture  of  continual  thought 
It  might  be  said  Uiat  his  head,  naturally  small,  had 
increased  in  size  to  give  ample  scope  between  his 
temples  for  the  machinery  and  combinations  of  a 
mind,  every  thought  of  which  was  an  empire. 
The  map  of  the  world  seemed  to  have  been  en- 
crusted on  the  orb  of  that  reflective  head.  But  it 
was  beginning  to  yield ;  and  he  inclined  it  often 
on  his  breafif,  while  crossing  liis  arms  like  Fred- 
crick  II. — an  attitude  and  gesture  which  he  ap- 
peared to  affoct.  Unable  a  ny  longer  to  Feduce  his 
courtiers  and  his  soldiers  by  the  charms  of  youth, 
it  was  evident  he  wished  to  fjiscinale  them  by  the 
rough,  pensive,  and  diedainful  charnrtcr  of  him5?elf 
—-of  his  motiel  in  his  latter  days.  Ho  moulded 
himself,  as  it  were,  into  the  statue  of  reflection, 
before  his  troops,  who  gave  him  the  nickname  of 
Father  Thou^rhf/ul,  lie  assumed  the  pose  of  des- 
tiny. Somethinjj  rough,  rude,  and  savape  in  his 
movements  rovea k'd  his  southern  and  insular  ori- 
gin. The  mnn  of  the  Mediterranean  broke  out 
constantly  through  the  Frenchman.  His  nature, 
too  great  and  too  powerful  for  the  part  he  had  to 
play,  overflowed  on  all  occasions.  He  bore  no 
resemblance  to  any  of  the  men  around  him.  Su- 
perior and  alloffether  different,  he  was  an  ofT^ipring 
of  the  sun,  of  the  sea,  and  of  the  battle-field-— out 
of  his  element  even  in  his  own  palace,  and  a 
stranger  even  in  his  own  empire.  Such  was  at 
this  peri(Ml  the  profile,  the  bust,  and  the  external 
physiognomy  of  Napoleon. 

The  narrative  of  Napoleon's  almost  super- 
human exertions  against  the  allied  armies, 
when  they  fairly  met  and  gnippled  on  the 
French  soil,  is  very  ably  done.  The  anec- 
dote at  the  close  of  the  subjoined  extract  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  before. 

At  the  first  rumor  of  the  E.nperor's  return  to 
Champagne,  the  Austrian  army,  as  if  seized  with 
panic  at  a  single  name,  had  retreated  by  every 
road  from  the  walls  of  Paris,  as  far  as  Troyes  and 
Dijon.  The  emperor  of  Austria,  fearful  of  being 
surrounded,  even  in  tlie  midst  of  his  troops,  took 
refuge  at  Dijon.  Alexander  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  got  beyond  Troyes.  These  sove- 
reigns, magni^ing  the  danser  by  ths  memory  of 
so  many  former  defeats,  and  fearful  of  a  snare  in 
the  very  heart  of  France,  which  had  fallen  with 
such  apparent  facility  into  their  hands,  agreed  to 
send  to  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  of  Chatillon  the  most  pressing  instruc- 
tions to  effect  a  oeace.  Had  the  Emperor  had 
timely  notice  of  tnese  terrors,  he  could  nave  sign- 
ed a  oeace  on  a  European  basis,  at  the  moment 
that  nis  own  empire  was  fading  beneath  his  feet ; 
but  he  was  ignorant  of  these  terrors.  Alarmed  on 
bis  own  part  at  the  masses  crowding  down  upon 
him,  he  retreated  towards  Arcis-enr-Aube,  where 
he  unexpectedly  came  in  contact  with  the  army 
of  Schwartzenburg.  A  sanguinary  battle  ensnea, 
unexpectedly  to  both  general,  between  the  French 
and  Anstrians.    Napoleou  fought  at  hiaxd^^ti^ 
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oat  any  other  plan  than  tlic  necessity  of  fighting,  who  had  merely  recognised  in  her  a  hottaige  ht 

and  the  resolution  to  conquer  or  die.    He  renew^  Germany  and  a  pledge  of  posterity, 

io  this  action  the  miracles  of  bravery  and  sang-  This  constraint  obscured  her  natiml  efauM, 

frmd  of  Lodi  am!  Rivoli ;  and  his  youngest  sol-  clouded  her  features,  intimidated  her  mind,  and 

diers  blushed  at  the  idea  of  deserting  a  chief  who  depressed  her  heart.    She  was  only  regarded  ae  a 

hazarded  his  own  life  with  such  invincible  cou-  foreign  ornament  attached  to  the  columns  of  the 

rage.     He  was  repeatedly  seen  spurring  his  horse  throne.    Even  history,  written  in  ignorance  of  the 

to  a  gallop  againat  the  enemy's  cannon,  and  re-  truth,  and  influenced  by  the  resentment  of  Napo- 

appearing,  as  if  inaccessible  to  death,  after  the  Icon's  courtiers,  has  slandered  this  princcea.  Those 

smoke  had  evaporated.    A  live  shell  having  fallen  who  have  known  her  will  award  lier,not  the  atnical 

in  front  of  one  of  his  young  battalions,  wliich  re-  and  theatrical  glory  which  people  required  of  her, 

coiled  and  wavered  in  expectation  of  the  explosion,  but  her  natural  qualities.    She  was  a  charming 

Napoleon,  to  re-asf»urc  them,  spurred  his  charger  daughter  of  the  Tyrol,  with  blue  eyes  and  ma 

towards  the  instrument  of  de?triiction,  made  him  hair.'    Her  complexion  varied  with  the  whitene« 

smell  the  burning  match,  waited  unshaken  for  the  of  its  snows  and  the  roses  of  its  valleys ;  her  fignie 

explosion,  and  was  blown   np.      Rolling  in  the  light  and  graceful,  its  atUtude  Yielding  andlan- 

dust  with  hia  mutilated  steed,  and  rising  without  guid,like  those  German  maidens' who  seem  to  k)6k 

a  wound,  amidst  the  plaudits  of  his  soldiers,  he  for  the  support  of  some  manly  heart.    Her  dreamy 

calmly  demanded  another  horse,  and  continued  to  glance,  full  of  internal  visions,  was  veiled  1^  the 

brave  the  grape-shot,  and  to  flv  into  the  thickest  gilken  fringes  of  her  eyes.    Her  lips  were  aome- 

of  the  battle.     His  guard  at  length  arrived,  and  what  pouting,— her  bosom  full  of  sighs  and  fruit- 

reitorcd  the  fortune  of  the  day.  fui  aifection;  her  arms  were  of  due  length,  fair 

and  admirably  moulded,  and  fell  with  graceful  lan- 

§uor  on  her  robe,  as  if  weary  of  the  burden  of  her 
estinv.  Her  neck  habitually  inclined  towards  her 
Marie-Louise  was  little  known  to  the  Parisians,  shouldfer.  She  appeared  of  northern  melancholy 
and  but  little  beloved  in  France.  Borne  away  from  transplanted  into  the  tumult  of  a  Gallic  camp. 
Vienna  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  conquered  more  than  The  pretended  insipidity  of  silence  concealed 
courted,  succeeding,  in  the  hero's  couch,  the  still  thoughts  delicately  feminine,  and  the  mysteries  of 
living  Empress  Josephine,  whose  Creole  graces,  sentiment,  which  wafted  her  in  imagination  hx 
apparent  goodness,  and  light-hearted  disposition,  ^om  that  court  to  her  magnificent  but  rude  place 
made  her,  even  with  these  very  defects,  more  of  ^^^^^-  The  moment  she  returned  to  her  pnvate 
popular  with  so  light  and  superficial  a  people  ;  a  apartments,  or  to  the  solitude  of  her  gardens,  she 
stranger  in  the  midst  of  France,  speaking  its  again  became  essenUalljr  German.  She  cultivated 
language  with  timidity,  studying  iu  manners  witli  the  arts  of  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  In  these 
embarrassment.  Murie-Louise  lived  in  seclusion,  accomplishments  education  had  rendered  her  per- 
like  a  captive  amidst  tlie  official  circle  with  which  feet,  as  if  to  console  her,  when  far  from  her  native 
the  Emperor  surrounded  her.  That  court  of  hind,  for  the  absence  and  the  sorrows  to  which  she 
beautiful  women,  newly  titled,  anxious  to  repress  would  one  day  be  exposed.  In  these  acquiremenU 
every  attraction  except  that  of  their  own  rank  she  excelled;  but  they  were  confined  to  herself 
and  high  favor,  allowed  nothing  to  be  known  of  alone.  She  read  and  repeated,  from  memory,  the 
the  new  Empress,  except  the  simplicity  and  the  pw^ry  of  her  native  bards.  By  nature  she  was 
awkwardness  natural  to  one  who  was  almost  a  simple,  but  pleasing,  and  absorbed  within  herself; 
child,  and  which  was  calculated  to  render  her  extenuilly  silent,  but  full  of  internal  feelings; 
unpopular  in  her  own  court.  That  court  was  the  formed  for  domestic  love  in  an  obscure  destiny ; 
haughty  slanderer  of  the  young  Empress.  Marie-  hut,  dazzled  on  a  throne,  she  felt  herself  exposed 
Louise  took  refuge  in  court-ceremony,— in  soli-  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  as  the  conquest  of  pride, 
tude  and  in  silence  against  the  malevolence  that  »ot  the  love  of  a  hero.  She  could  dissemble  no- 
acted  as  a  spy  on  her  every  word  and  action.  In-  t^mg*  either  during  her  grandeur,  or  after  the  re- 
timidated  by  the  fame,  by  the  grandeur,  and  by  verses  of  her  lord ;  and  this  was  her  crime.  The 
the  impetuous  tenderness  of  the  ravisher,  whom  theatrical  world,  into  which  she  had  been  thrown, 
she  dared  not  to  contemplate  as  a  husband,  it  is  looked  for  the  picture  of  conjugal  passion  in  a  cap- 
unknown  whether  her  timidity  permitted  her  to  t»ve  of  victorv.  She  was  too  unsophisticated  to 
love  him  with  unrestrained  affection.  Napoleon  affect  love,  when  she  only  felt  obedience,  timidity, 
loved  her  with  feelings  of  superiority  and  pride,  and  resignation.  Nature  will  pity,  though  history 
She  was  the  blazon  of  his  affiliation  with  great  may  accuse  her. 

dynasties ;  she  was  the  mother  of  his  son,  and  the  This  is  a  true  portraiture  of  Marie-Louise.    I 

establishment  of  his  ambition.     But  though  he  wrote  it  in  her  presence  ten  years  afterwards.  Bbb 

exalted  no  favorites,  less  from  virtue  than  consti-  had  developed,  at  that  period,  during  her  liberty 

tutional  disdain,  he  was  known  to  have  had  passing  and  her  widowhood,  all  the  hidden  graces  of  her 

predilections  for  some  of  the  beautiful  women  by  youth.    They  wished  her  to  play  a  part ; — thf 

whom  he  was  surrounded.    Jealousy,  therefore,  actress  was  wanting,  but  the  woman  remained 

though  she  dared  not  accuse  her  rivals,  might  have  History  should  awart  her— what  the  partial  im 

chilled  the  heart  of  Marie-Louise.    The  public  dictof  Napoleon's  courtiers  has  refnseo— pity,  t» 

were  unjust  enough  to  require  from  her  the  most  derness,  and  grace. 

passionate  and  devoted  love,  when  her  nature  could  .*..:, 

'^'•^w  iDBjnre  her  with  duty  and  respect  for  a  soldier  She  has  been  condemned  for  not  having  be 
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4i0  theatrictl  heroine  of  an  afiection  she  never 
Wt  Overlooking  the  feelings  of  a  woman,  her 
leeiiwra  forgot  that  tlie  heart  will  make  itself 
baud  even  in  the  drama  of  such  an  unparalleled 
IsiCtny;  and  if  the  heart  is  not  always  a  juatifica- 
tioD,  it  is  at  least  an  excuse.  Justice  should  weigh 
inch  excuses  even  when  she  condemns. 

Marie-Louise  never  loved  Napoleon.  How 
DOnkI  she  love  him  ?  He  had  grown  old  in  camps, 
lod  amidst  the  toils  of  ambition :  8lie  was  only 
aineteen.  His  soldier's  heart  was  cold  and  In- 
lexible  as  the  spirit  of  calculation  which  accom- 
plished his  greatness.  That  of  the  fair  German 
princess  was  gentle,  limid,  and  pensive  as  the 
poetic  dreams  of  her  native  land.  She  had  fallen 
from  the  steps  of  an  ancient  throne ;  he  had 
noooted  upon  his  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  by 
Irampling  hereditary  rights  under  foot.  Iler  early 
>refudices  and  education  had  taught  lier  to  con- 
rider  Napoleon  as  the  scourge  of  God,  the  Attila 
>f  modem  kingdoms,  the  oppressor  of  Germany, 
Jie  murderer  of  princen,  the  ravager  of  nations, 
Jie  incendiary  of  capitals  ;  in  a  word,  the  enemy 
igaioBt  whom  her  prayers  had  been  raised  to 
bSaven  from  her  cradle  in  the  palace  of  her  ances- 
lon.  She  reg:irded  herself  as  a  hostage  conceded 
Jinragb  fear  to  the  conqueror,  after  the  ungrateful 
lod  tolerated  repudiation  of  a  wife  who  had  been 
the  very  instrument  of  his  fortunes.  She  felt 
that  she  had  been  sold,  not  given.  She  looked 
BpQn  herself  as  the  cruel  ransom  of  her  father  and 
ber  country.  She  had  resigned  to  her  fate  as  an 
nuDolation.  The  splendors  of  an  imperial  throne 
wen  to  her  as  the  flowers  decking  a  victim  for 
ecrificc.  Cast  alone,  and  without  a  friend,  into 
.  eoart  composed  of  parvenu  soldier?,  revolutionary 
oartiers,  and  bantering  women,  whose  names, 
lanners,  and  language  were  unknown  to  her,  her 
oath  was  consumed  in  silent  etiquette.  Even  her 
uaband's  first  addresses  were  not  calculated  to 
Mpire  confidence.  There  was  something  disre- 
pectfal  and  violent  in  his  afTection  ;  he  wounded 
ven  when  he  sought  to  please.  His  very  love 
rae  rough  and  imperious ;  terror  interposed  be- 
ween  him  and  the  heart  of  his  young  wife,  and 
iren  the  birth  of  an  ardently  desired  son  could  not 
iniie  such  opposite  natures.  Marie- Louise  felt 
bat  to  Napoleon  she  was  only  a  medium  of  pos- 
erity — not  a  wife  and  a  mother,  but  merely  the 
looi  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.  This  master  of  the 
VOTld  could  not  boast  even  the  inherent  virtues  of 
ove, — faith  and  constancy  to  the  one  woman ;  his 
ittachments  were  transient  and  numerous.  He 
reapected  not  the  jealousies  natural  to  the  bosom 
)f  a  wife ;  and  though  he  did  not  openly  proclaim 
tlie  amours  like  Louis  XIV.,  neither  did  he  nossess 
that  monarch's  courtesy  and  refinement.  The  most 
noted  beauties  of  his  own  and  of  foreign  courts 
nrere  not  to  him  objects  of  passionate  love,  but  of 
irresistible,  transient  desire;  thus  even  mingline 
bte  contempt  with  his  love.  Napoleon's  long  and 
freqaent  absences ;  his  severe  and  nu'nute  orders, 
10  strictly  observed  bv  a  household  of  spies  instead 
of  friends,  chosen  rather  to  control  than  to  execute 
the  will  of  the  Empress  ;  his  pettishness  of  tem- 
per on  his  frequent  abrupt  returns ;  morose  and 
melancholy  after  experiencing  reverses  (her  only 
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recreation  being  ostentatious,  tiresome,  and  fri- 
volous ceremonies) ;  —  nothing  of  such  a  life, 
of  such  a  character,  of  such  a  man,  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire  Marie-Louise  with  love.  Her 
heart  and  her  imagination,  expatriated  in  France, 
had  remained  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  splendors 
of  the  Empire  might  have  consoled  another ;  but  • 
Marie-Louise  was  better  formed  for  the  tender  at- 
tachment of  private  life,  and  the  simple  pleasures 
of  a  German  home. 

A  PRIVATE  PASSAGE. 

But  while  victory  and  indifTerence  thus  removed 
from  him  the  wife  which  policy  had  given  him,  but 
which  Empire  could  not  atUch  to  him,  adversity 
brought  back  to  him,  at  Fontainebleau,  a  young 
and  beautiful  foreigner,  whose  love  neither  defeat 
nor  exile  could  extinguish.  Among  the  numerous 
and  fugitive  objects  of  his  capricious  and  illegiti- 
mate  attachments.  Napoleon  had  loved  once,  per- 
haps, with  a  tender  and  durable  passion.  At  the 
summit  of  his  success  and  glory,  at  a  fete  at  War- 
saw, the  beauty  of  a  young  Polish  lady,  intoxi- 
cated witli  entliui^iasm  for  his  name,  had  made  a 
lively  impression  on  him.  8he  was  the  yoong  wife 
of  a  noble  Sarmatian,  already  advanced  in  years. 
She  shone,  for  the  first  time,  amid  the  pomps  of  a 
court.  She  adored  in  Napoleon — as  what  Pole 
then  did  not  ?— genius,  victory,  and  the  fallacious 
hope  of  the  independence  of  her  country. 

Her  countenance  beamed  with  the  adoration  she 
internally  felt.  Napoleon  saw  her,  understood  her, 
loved  her.  Long  resistance,  violent  struggles  be- 
tween passion  and  duty,  and  tears,  fanned  the  flame 
into  a  passion.  The  Emperor  carried  off  the 
Countess  Waleski  from  her  husband,  from  her 
country.  He  conveved  her  to  his  camps,  and  to 
his  conquered  capitals.  A  son  was  born, — the  re- 
sult of  this  attachment.  A  handsome  residence 
at  Paris,  often  visited  at  night  by  Napoleon,  con- 
cealed from  public  view  the  ever-impassioned 
mother  of  this  child. 

Adversity  rendered  her  fault  almost  sacred,  and 
his  love  more  dear  to  her.  She  wished,  by  de- 
voting herself  to  the  exile,  to  atone  for  her  weak- 
ness for  the  conqueror  of  Europe.  She  wrote  to 
Napoleon  to  ask  for  an  interview,  and  to  offer  to 
accompany  him  wherever  misfortune  might  lead 
him.  He  consented  to  the  interview,  and  the  last 
night  but  one  which  preceded  the  departure  of  the 
Emperor  from  Fontainebleau,  the  young  wife  was 
introduced  by  a  back  staircase  into  the  room  ad- 
joining the  bed-room  of  her  lover.  The  confi- 
dential valet  announced  to  his  master  the  arrival 
of  her  whom  he  had  consented  to  receive.  Nap 
poleon  was  plunged  in  that  kind  of  dreamy  stupor 
which  had  overcome  him  since  his  fiill.  He  an- 
swered, that  he  would  shortly  call  her  who,  on  his 
account,  had  braved  modesty  and  adversity.  The 
young  lady,  in  tears,  waited  in  vain  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  He  called  her  not.  She  b»rd 
nim,  nevertheless,  walking  In  his  room.  The  at- 
tendant again  reminded  his  master  of  his  visitor. 
''Wait  a  little  Ioniser,"  said  the  Emperor.  At 
length  the  night  having  passed  away,  and  day  be- 
ginning to  dawn,  there  was  some  aang;er  of  the 
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woman,  repqlsed,  dejected,  and  ofl^nded,  was  re- 
conducted, in  tears,  to  her  carriage  by  the  confi- 
dential witness  of  her  last  adieu.  Whether  it  was 
that  Napoleon  had  Jost  all  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
agitation  of  his  mind,  or  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
appear  as  the  cast-down  captire  before  her  who 
had  loved  him  as  the  victor  and  sovereign  of 
Europe,  ho  evidently  had  no  compassion  for  her 
devotion.     When  the  confidential  servant  entered 


his  chamber  in  the  morning,  and  described  the 
hopes,  the  fears,  the  shame  of  the  Conntess  Wa- 
jeski,  "'  Ah  !"  said  he,  **  it  is  hamiliating  for  her  as 
well  as  for  myself ;  but  the  hours  passed  without 
my  being  aware  of  them.  I  had  something  here,** 
he  added,  touching  his  forehead  with  his  finger. 
Despair,  which  softens  the  hearts  of  other  men, 
rendered  bis  hard  and  frigid. 


-•-•- 
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Bbsides  quoting  freely  from  the  concise 
practical  volumes  of  Mr.  Johnston,  and  avail- 
ing ourselves,  now  and  then,  of  those  by  the 
acute  and  observant,  but  diffuse  and  rather 
sentimental  M.  Marmier,  as  well  as  of  Lord 
Carlisle's  graphic  Lecture,  and  the  shrewd 
although  rapid  Glimpse  of  Colonel  Cunyng- 
hame,  we  mean  also  on  this  occasion  to  make 
considerable  use  of  the  latest  columns  of  the 
American  press.  Already,  fresh  as  these 
tiUe-paecs  are,  such  supplementary  informa- 
tion is  mdispensable.  Indeed,  so  extensive 
are  the  changes  which  the  agency  of  man  is 
continually  effecting  in  the  Western  World, 
that  there  is  little  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment made  by  one  of  our  authors — that,  "  a 
book  might  be  written  every  six  months  by 
the  same  traveler  periodically  revisiting  the 
same  scenes,  and  yet  possess  in  a  high  de- 
gree the  charm  of  novelty." 

Professor  Johnston's  expedition  was  not 
one  of  mere  spontaneous  curiosity.  He  was 
invited  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  before 
the  great  meeting  of  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  Syracuse.  And  in  New 
Brunswick  a  more  arduous  task  awaited  his 
arrival ;  for,  as  soon  as  his  acceptance  of  the 
New  York  call  became  known,  he  had  been 

*  I.  Notes  CD  North  America — Agricultural,  Eco- 
nomical, and  Social.  By  James  F.  W.  Johnston, 
M.A.,F.R.S.    2  vols.  pNoet  8va    Edinburgh.    1S51. 

2.  Lettres  sur  TAmferique.  Par  X.  Marmier.  2 
vols.  12mo.     Paris.     1861. 

8.  Travels  in  America.  A  Lecture  delivered  by 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle  before  the  lieeds  Mechanics'  lo- 
Btitutioo  and  Literary  Society.  Tenth  editioa  1851. 

4.  A  Glimpse  of  the  Great  Western  Republic 
Bv  Lieutenant-Oolonel  Arthur  Ounynghame,  author 
oi**An  Aide-de-Oamp^s  BeoollectioDs  of  Service  m 
^'        8wa    JaSL  t 


requested  by  the  Governor  and  House  of 
Assembly  to  examine  that  province,  with  a 
view  of  preparing  a  Report  upon  its  agricul- 
tural capabilities.  These  missions  he  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  and  afterwards  vbited 
our  other  North  American  provinces,  as  well 
as  the  Eastern  and  part  of  the  Southern 
States  of  the  Union,  returning  to  this  coun- 
try, after  an  active  six  months  tour,  in  April, 
1850.  We  have  now  to  thank  him  for  a  nar- 
rative of  great  and  varied  instruction.  Hb 
views  are  calm,  and  remarkably  unpreju- 
diced ;  though  a  Liberal,  his  book  shows  but 
traces  of  the  bigotry  of  partisanship. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  he  enters  upon — 
and  he  often  recurs  to  it — ^is  the  discontent 
prevailing  in  our  American  provinces,  and 
the  desire  openly  expressed  by  many,  for 
annexation  to  the  States — a  topic  which  has 
now  assumed  the  very  gravest  importance 
from  the  announced  intention  of  Government 
to  withdraw  her  Majesty's  troops  from  the 
Canadas,  and  thus  resign  them  to  their  own 
wishes  and  resources,*  There  has  lately 
been  such  a  confusion  of  political  parties,  and 
there  alwavs  is  such  a  variety  of  interests, 
both  moral  and  material,  in  our  Canadian 
provinces,  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  correct  conclusion  as  to  their  actual 
condition.     At  this  moment  we  dare  say  very 

*  See  Correspondence  relating  to  the  Civil  List 
of  Canada  (Blue  Book,  April,  1&51),  pp.  9-1 S— Dm- 

Eatch  from  Lord  Grey,  dated  Mareh  14 — in  which 
e  informs  Lord  Elgin  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
pleasant  state  of  our  relations  with  the  goverDmeol 
at  Washiitfton,  it  is  considered  needless  to  maintain 
any  British  force  in  our  Provinces,  except  "the  gar- 
risons of  two  or  three  fortified  post*— pn>bably  only 
*  Qnebee  and  Kk^too."  r-      r         j      4 
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few  of  our  readers  can  tell  how  it  happeoed  I 
that  a  majority  of  Upper  Oanadian  members, 
of  British  blood,  and  many  of  them  British 
bom,  went  with  the  French  members  in  the 
case  of  the  portentous  Indemnity  Bill.     How 
came  those  who  had  been  unanimous,  not  a 
few  of  them  gallantly  active,  in  opposing  the 
rebellion^  to  be  found  voting  with  those  who 
had  all  favored,  many  of  them  participated 
in  it  ?     Mr.  Johnston  put  this  question  to  a 
friend  of  his — one  of  these  British  members 
— and  his  explanation  was  to  the  following 
effect: — For  a  long  series  of  years  Uppes 
Canada  was  under  the   dominating  rule  of 
what  was  called  the  Family  Compact,  by 
which  home-bom  Canadians  and  a  certain 
number  of  high  officials  divided  all  posts  and 
patronage  among  themselves,  and  did  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  keep  the  British* born 
from   participating  in  the  sweets  of  place. 
The  few  British  who  gained  access  to  the 
Assembly,  therefore,  were  naturally  driven 
into  opposition,  and,  after  the  union  of  the 
Provinces,  made  common   cause  with   the 
French  opposition  to  the  Tory  Government, 
till  at  length  the  numbers  of  the  latter  party 
exceeded  those  returned  by  the  Family  Com- 
pact.    As  a  natural  result,  the  Tories  were 
ousted,  and  the  present  mixed  Government 
went  in.     In  short,  still  fresh  from  the  strug- 
gle, and  embarrassed   by  their  ill-assorted 
alliance  with  the  French  members,  the  British- 
bora  allowed  party  to  triumph  over  principle, 
and  voted  for  the  Indemnity  Bill.     It  may 
be  very  trae  that  many  of  them  **  never  be- 
lieved or  intended  that  any  one  who  had 
aided  or  promoted  the  rebellion  should  be 
compensated  ;*'  but  there  must  have  been 
others  not  quite  so  short-sighted,  and  whoso 
only  excuse  is  their  awkward  position.     Nev- 
ertheless, but  for  the  incredible  weakness  of 
the  Government  at  home,  we  should  have 
had  no  serious  fear.     Under  any  circum- 
stances that  could  well  have  been  anticipated, 
we  should  have  felt  con6dence  that  matters 
would  right  themselves,  and  that  the  whole 
British  party,  whether  home  or  provincial 
bora,  would  ere  long  stand  side  bv  side  again 
on  all  great  questions.     The  Indemnity  Bill 
was  a  most  unhappy  measure — if  only  from 
the  discord    and    discontent  it  occasioned 
among  the  loyalists — so  that  many  of  the  old 
Tories  have  been  heard  loudest  in  the  cries 
for  "  annexation."     But  time  would  probably 
have  healed  the  mischief  thus  inflicted ;  and 
so  far  as  this  immediate  irritation  went,  we 
should  have  been  of  good  hope  for  the 
provinces. 


It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that  the  folly 
of  the  Home  Government  is  not  the  only 
source  of  our  apprehensions  now.     The  local 
irritation  has  produced  a  brood  of  erroneous 
conceptions  of  sufficiently  dangerous  charac- 
ter, and  which  even  with  the  wisest  manage* 
ment  it  might  have  been  difficult  to  clear 
away  from  the  minds  of  the  provincials.    The 
most  alarming  of  these  is,  that,  beholding 
the  rapid  progress  of  certain  portions  of  the 
States,  they  suppose  there  must  be  some- 
thing in  the  constitution  of  the  Union  more 
favorable  than  their  own  to  the  development 
of  a  country's  resources.     That  this  is  a  total 
delusion,   Mr.  Johnston   believes,   and,   we 
think,  proves.     When   compared   with   the 
whole  Union,  our  provinces  exhibit  an  even 
more  rapid  rate  of  advance.     It  is  only  the 
north-western  States  and   New  York  that 
outstrip  the  Canadas  ;  but  then  these  adjoin 
our  territory — the  sight  of  their  progress  is 
ever  before  the  provincials — this  partial  su- 
periority is  thought  to  be  universal,  and  the 
genuine  British  spirit  of  grumbling  is  freely 
mdulged  in.     In  fact,  continues  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  energy  of  the  Canadians  is  as  great  and 
as  well-directed  as  any  of  the  States  can 
show  ; .  even  as  to  canals,  the  former,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  will  yield  in  no 
point  to  the  latter.     The  trae  reason  of  the 
envied  advance  of  New  York  and  the  north- 
western States  is  simply  this : — It  is  through 
them  that  the  flood  of  emigration  has  been 
and  is  now  pouring  into  the  New  World ; 
and  as  lonjz  as  this  goes  on,  the  men  and 
money  of  Europe  must  cause  them  to  dis- 
tance all  competitors.     But  let  our  provinces 
look  forward — ^nay,  let  them  even  look  keenly 
into  the  present,  and  they  will  discera  that 
the  balance  is  already  quivering  ere  it  turn 
in  their  favor.     Can  they  not  read  the  sure 
destiny  of  their  St.  Lawrence  ?     That  mighty 
river  is  the  natural  outlet  of  the  immense 
lake  districts ;  and,  as  these  are  fast  peo- 
pling, signs  of  future  argosies  are  appearing 
on  its  waters.     The  Erie  Canal  is  no  longer 
adequate  for  the  traffic  streaming  along  it ; 
and  all  the  expense  that  the  Americans  ever 
can  bestow  upon  it,  will  never  make  it  keep 
pace  with  the  wants  of  the  inland  States. 
Let,  then,  our  fellow-subjects  take  heart,  and 
be  patient ;  for  if  their  progress  at  present 
be  more  moderate  than    their    immediate 
neighbors',  it  is  due  to  no  fault  of  theirs  or 
ours,  but  simply  to  a  necessity  of  nature; 
and    the  more    rapidly  the    north-western 
States  advance,  the  more  certainly  will  the 
tide  of  commerce  and  emigration  soon  pour 
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tta  eolden  flood  down  the  noble  Talle^  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  So  argues  the  Durham  Pro- 
feuor. 

In  mannen  and  sympathies  a  marked  dif- 
ference exists  between  our  Provinces  nnd  the 
States ;  even  between  Upper  Canada  and 
Western  New  York,  which  are  contiguous 
and  in  constant  intercourse,  this  difference  is 
quite  apparent,  and  woold,  no  doubt,  under 
any  circnmstanoes  short  of  continned  mad- 
ness at  head-qanrters,  long  continue.  "  One 
feels,"  says  Mr.  Johnston,  "  the  de  trap — tbe 
tendency  to  ez^gerate — among  the  men  of 
the  one  side,  obtruding  itself  sometimes 
oSensively,  eapedaliy  in  the  newer  State*  of 
the  Union,  and  among  the  newer  people. 
An  opposite  tendency  attracts  constant  no- 
tice along  the  Canadian  borders.  Both  Mr. 
Johnston  and  M.  Marmier — men  as  diverse 
in  cast  of  thought  as  they  are  in  the  conntry 
of  their  birth  and  their  career  in  life — unite 
in  considering  this  diversity  of  temperament 
M  the  chief  real  source  of  the  disaffection  in 
out  colonies.  Let  ua  hear  tbe  French  trav- 
eler. He  has  looked  at  both  sides  of  the 
picture — has  examined  both  the  Provinces 
and  the  States ;  on  Lower  Canada  naturally 
he  baa  bestowed  particular  care  : — 

"  How  is  it,"  BBjB  he,  "  that  thEs  fine  country  is 
not  more  peopled  ?  How  ii  it  that  it  does  not  attract 
those  Diasaes  of  emirrants  who  unceasingly  direct 
theircoarse  to  the  united  States,  where  atresdy 
it  ii  not  so  easy  a  matter  to  obtain  employment  oi 
to  purchase  land?  These  are  quealions  which  I 
have  often  considered  without  being  able  fully  to 
resolve  them.  Often  enough  have  we  all  wen 
told  that  no  one  understands  the  art  of  reclaiming 
land  like  the  American.  He  ib  the  father  of  tbe 
paffinff  system  fp^re  du  ^^].  It  is  by  ^uff,  pre- 
sentea  under  all  forma — m  newspapers,  m  tiooks, 
on  steel,  spread  throughout  every  region  by 
agents,  c^cioua  and  ofBcial — that  he  has  tamed 
the  heads  of  our  brave  pcaMnts  of  Alsace,  and  of 
thousands  of  families  in  Germany  ;  it  is  by  ^ff 
that  he  induces  them  to  quit  their  paternal  par- 
ishes for  the  sake  of  traversing  ocean  to  till  the 
fietdi  of  a  distant  continent ;  it  is  by  pu^,  the  most 
active  and  the  most  deafening,  that  he  is  now 
peopling  the  plains  of  California,  until  he  find 
■ome  other  speculation  to  trumpet  forth  by  its 
fiouriahes.  The  Canadians  as  yet  know  nothing 
of  this  dazzling  charlatanism.  They  have  not 
learned  to  proclaim  each  morning  in  their  jonr- 
mds,  and  to  repeat  incessantly  to  all  comers,  (hat 
theirs  is  the  country  without  parallel,  the  asylum 
of  liberty,  the  temple  of  fortune,  the  Eldorsdo  so 
celebrated  by  the  voyacers  of  old.  On  iheir  part 
tbe  Americans  covet  Canada,  but  they  take  good 
care  not  to  sing  its  praises  until  it  has  passed  into 
their  hands.  Whatever  they  may  now  say  against 
it,  however,  we  shall  soon  see  opened  from  one 
point  to  Miotber  tbe  liaea  ot  communication  of  I 


[Si*. 

wbifJi  these  same  Americans  are  so  proad — ntjt» 
to  bind  together  the  villages,  canals  to  unite  tbe 
great  rivers,  railways  to  transport  goods  and  tiav* 
elera   from  north  to  south.     From  the  natore  of 


United  States.  The  one  which  alreadv  reaebea 
St,  Hyacinth,  and  which  is  to  be  pn^ongad  to 
Portland,  costs  only  half  a  million  of  franca  per 
league,  while  in  France  it  would  ccet  double  the 
sum.  For  myself,  it  ffives  me  pleasure  to  bdiera 
in  the  future  of  Canada.  I  see  there  a  fertile  sdl, 
which,  sooner  or  later,  cannot  fail  to  attract  cdo- 
Dies  of  laborers,  and  on  this  soil  already  an  hoDSM 
people,  amidst  whom  it  is  b  coinfoK  to  sojonra." 

In  consequence  of  this  wide-spread  dis- 
content, so  closely  connected,  first  and  Lu^ 
with  the  influence  of  tbe  anti -colonialists  in 
our  Home  Oovernment,  a  bill  has  lately 
been  presented  in  Congress,  declaring  the 
expediency  of  obtuning  oy  peaceable  mean 
the  annexation  of  our  Provinces.  A  formid- 
able symptom  of  "  pleasant  relations  !"  Tet, 
in  tbe  face  of  it,  we  cannot  quite  overlook 
the  elements  of  discord  and  disunion  now  at 
work  in  the  Oreat  Republic  itself.  We  have 
all  read  enough  of  the  rivalry  and  antagoniam 
between  the  States  of  tbe  South  and  North, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  tarifl'  and  slaveij 
questions.  Even  Mr.  Calhoun  is  said  to  hare 
been  of  opinion  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  Oonfederaoy  was  strong  enough  to 
bear  dividing  into  two — and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  tbe  Northern  and  Southern  States 
were  become  sufficiently  diverse  to  require  it. 
Since  the  passing  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  KU, 
tbe  animosity  has  been  doubled.  The  spec- 
tacle of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  bad 
settled  in  the  Free  States  as  an  asylum, 
away  from  among  them  by  their 
ig  owners,  has  greatly  excited  the 
New  Englanders.  We  read  lately  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  slave  re-captured  after  five 
years  freedom  ;  and  another  case  of  a  female 
far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  whose  oSspring 
of  course  would  become  the  property  oi  her 
captor.  Ten  years  ago.  Lord  Carlisle  aaya, 
there  were  people  who  made  it  the  buunesa 
of  their  Uvea  to  auperinteud  the  passage  of 
the  runaway  slaves  through  the  Free  States, 
and  about  a  thousand  negroes  yearly  thos 
made  their  way  into  Canada.  Colonel  Cn- 
nyngbame  does  not  surprise  us  by  stating 
that  the  exertions  for  the  escape  of  slaves 
have  been  largely  stimulated  by  the  Fugitive 
Bill ;  and  that  the  influx  of  Black  imnu- 
grants  of  loose  habits  into  the  Provinces  was 
producing  every  day  more  and  more  annoy- 
ance to  our  magistracy  and  police. 
'  It  is  true  that  the  hearts  of  both  ends  of 
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the  XJnion  are  still  very  proud  of  belonging 
to  a  grreat  country  so  rapidly  growing — far 
too  proud  to  forego  this  boast  without  some 
most  serious  motive ;  yet  it  seems  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  question  of  slavery  will 
ultimately  tear  asunder  the  Confederacy. 
Such  a  dissolution,  Mr.  Johnston  tells  us, 
was  a  topic  discussed  everywhere  in  the 
States.  Clingman  and  his  followers  had 
already  **  brought  it  up*'  m  Congress  as  a 
thing  to  be  expected,  were  California  admit- 
ted (as  she  has  been,)  and  other  Free  State 
measures  adopted ;  and  it  will  doubtless  oc- 
cur as  soon  as  the  States  of  this  class  obtain 
a  decided  superiority  in  the  Legislature.  Of 
kte  years  their  party  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  new  Free  States  that  have 
sprung  up  in  the  West.  It  is  alleged  that  the 
main  impulse  to  the  war  with  Mexico  was 
given  by  the  desire  of  the  Southerners  to  regain 
their  equality,  by  capturing  and  erecting 
into  slaveholding  States  the  immense  territoiy 
of  Texas — which  they  have  accomplished. 
It  is  notorious  that  the  violent  opposition  to 
the  incorporation  of  California  arose  from  the 
anxiety  of  the  South  to  exclude  from  Con- 
gress, and  of  the  North  to  admit,  the  de- 
puties of  this  great  Free  State.  Indeed  this 
question  of  Slavery  or  No  Slavery  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  some  of  the  most  vital  political 
moves  of  the  day. 

But  serious  as  are  the  perils  menacing  the 
Confederacy  in  Eastern  America,  it  has  be- 
come a  matter  of  grave  doubt  with  many  in 
the  States  whether  the  danger  of  disunion  is 
not  DOW  greater  on  the  coasts  of  the  Pacific. 
Will  California  and  Oregon  submit  to  have 
their  laws  made  for  them  so  far  off  as  Wash- 
ington ?  Will  they  consent  to  pay  import 
duties  at  these  remote  spot?,  not  merely  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  Federal  Government, 
but  for  the  protection  of  manufactures  in 
New  England?  These  and  other  similar 
questions  cannot  be  long  staved  off.  In  a 
few  years,  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  popula- 
tion on  the  Pacific  shall  have  increased,  and 
become  somewhat  consolidated,  a  tariff  based 
upon  principles  not  very  different  from  those 
of  Free  Trade  is  an  almost  inevitable  conse- 
quence. Among  them  free  trade  should  find 
its  surest  home ;  if  they  repudiate  it,  it  will 
indeed  go  a-begging  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
It  is  agriculture  in  old  States,  or  infant  man- 
afactures  in  new  ones,  which,  ever  repel  the 
alluring  phantasm  of  so-called  Reciprocity  ; 
and  the  encouragement  of  one  or  both  of 
these  interests  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  in  every 
country  of  the  ^lobe.  California  is  the  only 
exception.    In  it  neither  agrictiJtare  nor  man- 


ufacture, nor  both  combined,  can  claim  to  be 
the  staple  concern.  The  land  there,  as  every- 
where else,  is  a  raw  material ;  but  it  is  gold, 
not  grain,  that  they  manufacture  out  of  it. 
So  circumstanced — separated  from  the  other 
States  by  interest  not  less  than  by  distance 
and  the  barriers  of  nature — growing  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  gourd  and  the  strength  of  the 
oak,  California  can  well  stand  alone.  She 
will  not  pay  dear  for  leading-strings,  when 
she  can  walk  in  the  path  of  empire  with  the 
stride  of  a  giant. 

The  abrogation  of  our  navigation  laws  has 
exposed  our  mercantile  marine  to  a  competi- 
tion which  at  present  they  seem  unable  to 
make  head  against.  Foremost  are  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  have  beat  us  hollow  in  the  carry- 
ing trade  with  China,  who  are  running  ut 
hard  on  every  other  line,  and  who  boast  they 
will  speedily  supplant  us  generally*  and  win 
from  Old  England  the  sceptre  of  the  seas. 
The  excitement  on  this  point  is  extreme  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Johnston's 
book  bears  witness  to  it ;  the  American  pa- 
pers are  full  of  it ;  and  the  interest  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  great  rivals  is  as 
strong,  and  the  lo  Paean  for  the  coming 
triumph  as  loud,  at  San  Francisco  as  at  New 
York.  Let  us  gather  the  spirit  of  the  Cali- 
fornian  press  on  this  subject.  The  writer  of 
an  article  entitled  "  San  Francisco's  Future" 
says :, — 

"What  city  can  ever  arise  on  the  western 
coast  of  North  America  to  rival  her  7  Certainly 
none  now  having  even  a  nucleus  of  population 
and  business.  Tliere  is  not  a  point  from  Puget's 
Sound  to  Cape  St.  Lucas — we  might  say  to 
Panam& — which  possesses  the  possibility  of  ever 
becoming  a  rival.  .  .  .  Realejo  and  Panama 
can  neither  be  made  rivals  to  us  by  all  the  rail- 
roads or  all  the  ship-canals  that  have  ever  enter- 
ed tlie  imagination  of  the  most  speculative,  be- 
cause of  their  tropical  and  unhealthy  position. 
What  results  ?  Whv,  that  San  Francisco  must 
be  the  great  entrepot  of  the  immense  ocean, 
whither  most  of  its  countless  keels  will  tend. 
The  time  is  coming,  too,  when  it  will  become  the 
greatest  whaling  port  in  the  world.  With  all  the 
fine  ports  and  great  cities  of  Asia  it  is  to  have  in- 
tercourse, and  none  other  can  interfere.  Men  * 
cannot  make  seaports.  Heaven  has  done  this  for 
us ;  and  our  beautiful  bay  cannot,  by  all  the  com- 
binations of  earth,  be  despoiled  of  her  position 
and  destiny.  We  have  the  population.  The 
Americanized  Saxon  blood  will  do  it." 

Here  is  part  of  an  editorial  jubilate  on  the 
sailing  of  four  huge  steamers  from  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  15th  of  March  last : — 

"  Pout  oceau-^wimeTV^^^^  "^^^  ^^awwMijR^ 
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And  treasure !  Three  years  ago,  and  no  steamer  upon  the  scene  of  these  violeneefl.  Con- 
had  ever  puffed  her  way  up  or  down  our  coast,  or  ferences  had  been  opened  with  the  IndiAiM ; 
on  our  rivers ;  and  now  we  may  almost  challenge  y^^^  attacks  were  still  occurring,  and  we  ex- 
anv  of  the  Atlantic  cities  to  exhibit  auch  a  soec-  ^    ^  ^    ^      ^  ^j^  ^^1  bring  Woody 

tacle  as  we  shall  witness  here  to-morrow.     If  we     f. ,.         ^  .      #    ^  i  mi       r    *ir     o* 1 

progress  in  steam  navigation  during  the  year  to  Jl^ings    from    the    foot- lulls    of    the    Siem 

came  as  we  have  for  the  year  past,  we  shall  have  Nevada.   •«  the  Cahfomian  volunteers  ofiee 

lines  of  steamers  established  from  San  Francisco  get  into  warfare,  the  Indians  will  meet  with 

to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  China,  to  our  no  mercy ;  there  will  be  razzieu  as  complete 

whole  northern  and  southern  coasts  direct,  and  as  any  made  by  the  "  moving  columns^  of 

perhaps  to  Liverpool."  Bugeaud  or  Chan^rnier.     The  hunters  of 

Now  for  their  views  on  "  Commercial  Su-  the  Far  West,  and  mdeed  the  whole  frootier- 

premacy  :" —  men  of  the  States,  care  as  little  for  the  life  d 

„,,,,,           ,  a  Redskin  as  for  that  of  a  Buffalo.     And  to 

"In  eveqr  sea  where  England  had  for  n^rly  ^j,  appearance  the  time  is  not  far  distHilt 

two  hundred  years  been  supreme,  she  now  finds  i     ^^^u       u    •  •          r    a        •         -n  i.^.^ 

a  hardy,  bold,  and  shrewd  competitor  in  the  Yan-  ^^^\  ^^^  abongines  of  America  wdl  hsfe 

kee,  who  brings  his  own  commodities  in  his  own  vanished,  like  a  heaven-doomed  race,  from 

ships,  and  offers  them  at  a  successful  price  by  the  the  face  of  the  earth.     What  a  theme  for 

side  of  hers.    The  commerce  of  India  aggrandized  reflection  is  this  annihilation  of  races  ! — an 

in  turn  the  Venetians,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  annihilation    to   which    the  archseology  of 

Dutch.     England  took  it  from  them;  and  will  almost  every  land  bears  witness.     Over  the 

soon  be  ready  to  hand  it  over  to  us.    For  here,  on  c^-^ges  of  his  nrpdecessors  the  AmrloSaron 

the  Pacific  coast,  the  Waterioo  of  Trade  is  to  be  ?^^V^^^  ^\^}^  predecessors  tbe  Anglo- Haxro 

fought    We  must  beat  our  great  competitor  with  «  npw  striding  forward;  and  the  death -brtl 

our  homo  products,  and  coin  with  those  she  pro-  «  ""g^ng  fo^  the  old  denizens  of  the  Aus- 

duces  herself.    If  she  chooses  to  break  down  our  tralian  and  American  worlds, 

own  markets  with  too  ereal  a  supply  of  her  manu-  Not  even  excepting  the  wild,  demoraluitiff 

factured  goods,  we  will  use  them  to  undersell  her  life  of  the  gold-seeker,  the  greatest  sociu 

on  her  own  choice  preserves  in  Mexico  and  &>uth  gyji  ^t  present  afflicting  the  Califomians  is 

tZS'^'u  ^n  ^T.l  "^'T  .^'^'^/^^^^^y  »f  we  ^^   g^^^^j.    ^f  females.    Those  persons  are 

would.    It  will  be  a  strugfgle  of  intense  interest  *,  ,•'         .    ^,        ,  ..        -*, 

but  qf  the  result  there  can  he  no  question.    The  wrong  who  see  m  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in 

Yankee,  with  his  clipper  ships— his  steamers—  ^'^^  United  States  only  an  imitation  of  Frenob 

his  enterprise,  his  skill,  his  unceasing  activity—  gallantry.     It  is  the  natural  result  of  thb 

will  defeat  his  rival ;  and  aAer  establishing  a  sue-  scarcity.     For  two  hundred  years  a  tide  of 

cessfnl  trade  with  all  his  neighbors  on  the  coast,  emigration,  chiefly  male,  has  been   flowing 

he  will  then  tee  open  before  him  that  ^rreo/ On>n-  from  Europe  to  America;  and  in  the  three 

tal  tmde  which  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  ^q^{  ^q^q  ^q^^                      ^       j 

proud  commercial  supremacy  of  Britain."  f,        n^onn/^           ^C         *      j\u     oT  !l 

^                           r         J  ^YisLu  142,000  men  thus  entered  the  States, 

The  news   from   California   (besides   the  bringing  in  as  many  extra  competitors  for  the 

usual  catalogue  of  destructive  fires)  shows  hands  of  the  native-born  women.     As  these 

that  the  country  is  still  in  a  most  disorderly  emigrants  spread  themselves  over  the  land, 

state.     The  executive  is  too  weak  for   the  the   unmarried    females    among    them    are 

lawless  bands  with  which  it  has  to  deal ;  and  picked  up  before  they  have  proceeded  far 

the  increase  of  crime  is  attributed  partly  to  from  the  sea-board ;  and  thus  the  scarcity 

the  influx  of  escaped  convicts  from  our  Aus-  increases  the  farther  westward  we  go ;  aAd 

tralian  colonies.    That  the  people  are  horror-  the  value  at  which  they  are  estimated  by  the 

struck  by  the  frequency  of  robberies  and  men  and  by  themselves  rises,  till,  in  the  Far 

assassinations  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  West,  they  attain  a  famine  price — and  thete 

Lynch-law  has  been  established  in  several  we  have  the  paradise  of  women.     The  same 

districts.     Among  the  victims  of  this  sum-  cause  has   operated    in   the   opposite   way 

mary  jurisprudence,  the  case  of  an  English-  ampng  ourselves.      The   thousands   of  our 

man  has  excited  a  newspaper  controversy —  native  youth  who  emigrate,  never  to  return, 

it  being  alleged  by  some  (probably  private  leave  behind  a  superfluity  of  the  other  sex. 

friends,  however)  that  he  would  not  have  And  thus,  as  in  the  time  of  Medea,  if  a 

been  so  treated  but  for  the  prejudice  against  woman  has  not  wherewithal  to  buy  a  hm- 

him  as  a  native  of  the  Old  Country.     The  band — beauty,     fortune,     connections — she 

mines  continue  very  productive ;  but  the  ope-  must  wear  out  her  unsought  affections  m 

rations  are  impeded  by  the  Indian  tribes,  who  an   unvalued    and    perhaps    laborious   life. 

have  of  late  taken  every  opportunity  to  mas-  UHrum  horum  ?* 

sacre  detached  parties.     Several  bodies  of    — 

the  State  troops  and  of  roluDteers  had  moved  ♦  The  de<»Tmit)l  cei»\ia  of  the  popaUttion  of  GHss- 
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Not  to  mention  weightier  matters  deeply 
influencing  national  morals — if  the  American 
ladies  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  general  sub- 
missiveness  (servUitj/  they  call  it)  of  their 
sisters  of  England,  we  think  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  frailties,  perhaps  less 
amiable,  among  themselves.     Their  freedom 
from  parental  restraint  borders  too  closely  on 
rebelhon ;    and    their    greater    self-reliance 
and  absence  of  reserve  exposes  them,  espe- 
cially in  large  cities,  to  dangers  from  which 
our  women  are  comparatively  exempt.  More- 
over "  spoilt  beauties/'  or  non- beauties,  are 
more  common,  in  proportion  to  the  female 
population,  than  with  us ;  and  sought  after, 
courted,  and  indulged  as  they  are,  this  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at.     But  it  is  of  material 
importance  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.      Not 
merely  do  the  rude  and  simple-hearted  trap- 
pers of  the  Far  West  prefer  a  Taos  girl,  or 
other  of  Spanish  stock,  to  the  delicate  and 
over-nice  fair  ones  of  the  States,  but,  &s  Mr. 
Johnston  reports,  the  very  Yankees  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  dbtricts  hold  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar opinion.     *'  I'll  go  over  to  Canada  for  a 
wife,  when  I  marry,"  said  a  young  south - 
shore  farmer  to  his  friend.     **  When  I  come 
home  at  night  she'll  have  a  nice  blazing  fire 
on,  and  a  clean  kitchen,  and  a  comfortable 
supper  for  me :  but  if  I  marry  a  New-Yorker, 
it'll  be,  when  I  come  home,  John,  go  down 
to  the  well  for  some  water ;  or,  John,  go  and 
bring  some  logs  to  put  on  the  fire,  to  boil  the 
kettle.     No,  no;   a  Canadian  woman's  the 
wife  for  me." 

This  greater  influence  of  the  female  sex 
will  not  be  without  good  fruits  for  the  hum- 
bler orders  throughout  America,  if  it  bar  out 
one  frightful  abuse  which  prevails  among  the 
working  classes  in  this  country.  ''It  has 
been  computed  (says  Mr.  Johnston)  that, 
among  those  whose  earnings  are  from  10«. 
to  15$.  weekly,  at  least  one- half  is  spent  by 
the  man  upon  objects  (tobacco,  spirits,  cjl^c.) 
in  which  the  other  members  of  the  family 
have  no  share.  Among  artizans  earning  from 
20#.  to  BOs.  weekly,  it  is  said  that  at  least 
one- third  of  the  amount  is  in  many  cases 
tkus  selfishly  devoted."     American  society 

gow,  just  publiflhed,  shows  that  the  females  exceed 
the  malee  Id  that  city  by  more  than  sixteen  thousand. 
In  Edinhnrgh,  the  excess  of  females  in  the  Old  Town 
\B*!k  p«r  cent;  in  the  New  there  are  actually  154 
women  for  every  100  men  1  In  Limerick  the  dis- 
proportion is  still  more  extraordinary,  there  being 
only  16,000  men  to  28,000  women,  or  nearly  two 
females  to  each  male.  We  have  taken  these  cases 
at  random ;  but  they  are  important^  as  showing  the 
aetoal  ratio  in  the  two  great  dties  of  Scotland,  as 
wsU  as  in  a  principal  aefl^xurt  town  of  Ireland. 


may  consent  to  many  inconveniences,  if  ii 
can  save  itself  from  the  spread  among  its 
skilled  laborers  of  such  habits  as  these. 

In  the  face  of  this  dearth  and  high  estima- 
tion of  the  female  sex,  behold  a  strange  con- 
trast  springing  up  within  the  Republican 
borders.     The  Mormons,  amidst  the  Chris- 
tiahity  of  the  Far  West,  are  reproducing  the 
polygamlsm  of  the  East.     Nay,  worse — far 
worse;  for  no  man  in  the  world  surpasses 
the  Mussulman  in  the  jealousy  with  which 
he  regards  the  honor  of  his  women,  but  little 
of  such  a  feeling  is  to  be  found  among  the 
promiscuous  hive  of  the  Mormonites.     Their 
"  exhorters,"  professing  the  most  pious  ad- 
hesion to  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  claim 
liberties  which  justified  Luther  in  giving  to 
kindred  sinners  of  old  their  priestly  name  of 
"fathers."     Yet  the  sect  is  fast  increasing; 
and  it  is  mortifying  to  learn  that  most  nu- 
merous accessions  arc  daily  made  to  it  from 
this  country.      From  Liverpool   alone  the 
knoum  Mormon  emigrants  have  amounted  to 
about  15,000;  and  they  have,  on  the  whole, 
been  superior  to,  and  better  provided  than, 
the  other  cla^^ses  of  emigrants.     ''  Under  thfi 
name  of  Latter- Day  Saints,"  says  Mr.  John- 
ston, **  the  delusions  of  the  system  are  hid- 
den from  the  masses  by  the  emissaries  who 
have  been  despatched  into  various  countries 
to  recruit  their  numbers  among  the  ignorant 
and    devoutly-inclined    lovers    of    novelty. 
Who  can  tell  what  two  centuries  may  do  m 
the  way  of  giving  an  historical  position  to 
this  rising  heresy  ?" 

Their  practices  excited  uncontrolluble  dis- 
gust wherever  they  first  congregated;  and 
even  "  universal  toleration"  could  not  shield 
them  (rom  its  effects.  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illi- 
nois, wild  as  they  are,  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ;  and  after  various  struggles 
and  combats,  their  chief,  Joe  Smith,  and 
some  of  his  profligate  "  saints,"  were  killed 
"  right  off"  by  the  incensed  populace  of  the 
last-named  State.  The  rest  then  betook 
themselves  "right  off;"  and  after  traversing 
the  wide  prairies,  the  deserts  of  the  Far  West, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  they  finally  pitched 
their  tents  near  the  Great  Salt  Lake  in  Ore- 
gon. Here  they  increase  and  multiply,  in 
the  midst  of  a  vast  champaign,  running  north 
and  south  for  hundreds  of  miles,  isolated  by 
sandy  deserts  or  the  briny  lake,  separated 
from  the  elder  States  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, from  California  by  the  Sierra  Nevada ; 
and  here  they  are  building  their  Cities  of  the 
Plain.  Their  position — an  entrep6t,  midway 
on  the  overland  route  to  California — mtist  of 
itself  insure  VmipovVaxv^i^.    tAt^«A?j  >^^^  Vw^ 
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a  place  on  the  map,  and  are  strivinfi^  after 
higher  honors.     They  form  the  nucleus  of 
the  new  dominion  of  Utah,  this  year  erected 
into  an  independent  territory  of  the  Great 
Republic,  "  and  placed  by  the  President  un- 
der the  orders  of  Governor  Young,  Chief  of 
this  Sect." — {Cunynghame,  p.  134.)     This 
Utah,  all  reporters  agree,  is  likely,  in  the 
very  next  session  of  Congress,  to  be  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign  State.     "So 
rapidly  (says  Mr.  Johnston)  has  persecution 
helped  on  this  offspring  of  ignorance,  and 
tended  to  give  a  permanent  establishment, 
and  a  bright  future,  to  a  system  not  simply 
of  pure  invention,  but  of  blasphemous  im- 
piety and  folly  the  most  insane.*'  The  strange 
sight  will  soon  be  seen  of  Mormon  deputies 
at  Washington,  shaming  Christendom  with 
their  retinue  of  women.    What  will  the  proud 
fair  of  the  Western  States  say  then  ?    Unless 
the   wild   Missourians    remember  their  old 
grudge,  and  intercept  the  polygamous  caval- 
cade by  their  favorite  tar-and-feathers,  there 
is  no  help  for  it.     Each  State  can  make  what 
social  laws  it  chooses,  and  these  laws  must 
be   tolerated    throughout    the  rest  of  the 
Union ;  so  that  the  Utah  deputies  may  pa- 
rade  their  harem   through   the   streets   of 
Washington,  "none  daring  to   make  them 
afraid  ;*  and  may  recover  a  runaway  wife  (if 
they  think  it  worth  while),  by  means  of  the 
public  authorities,  in  the  same  way  as  if  she 
were  a  fugitive  slave. 

Mr.  Johnston's  remarks  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  descendants  of  the  original 
French  settlers  in  Lower  Canada  and  New 
Brunswick,  though  scattered  over  different 
parts  of  his  work,  are  worth  collating,  from 
their  clearness  and  discrimination.  In  lan- 
guage, habits,  feelings,  and  religion,  they  are 
little  changed  since  the  day  when  Wolf  won 
Quebec — except  that,  according  to  all  calm 
witnesses,  time  has  softened  the  animosity  of 
the  vanquished  to  their  conquerors.  Inhab- 
iting a  pre-eminently  healthy  country,  where 
there  is  not  an  ngue  even  among  the  forests 
and  marshes,  and  possessed  of  that  cheerful 
insouciance  80  favorable  to  the  vitul  functions, 
they  marry  early  and  multiply  rapidly.  At 
Kamouraska  Mr.  Johnston  stopped  to  get  a 
fresh  horse  and  carriage,  and  on  starting 
(doubtless  knowing  a  frenchman's  foible), 
expressed  to  the  new  cocker  his  admiration  of 
his  pretty  young  wife,  and  inquired  her  age. 
"  One-and- twenty."  "  And  how  long  have 
you  been  married  ?"  "  Six  years — and  she 
was  a  widow  when  I  married  her."  Four- 
teen* and  fifteen  is  a  common  age  for  the 
marriage  of  females,  aad  eighteen  for  males. 


on  the  shores  of  St.  Lawrence.  And  the 
women  continue  prolific  to  a  comparatively 
advanced  period  of  life.  "  My  driver,"  says 
Mr.  Johnston  in  another  place,  "  was  one  of 
fourteen  children — was  himself  the  father  of 
fourteen,  and  assured  me  that  from  eight  to 
sixteen  was  the  usual  number  of  the  farmers' 
families.  He  even  named  one  or  two  women 
who  had  brought  their  husbands  five-and- 
twenty,  and  threatened  le  vingt-sixeme  pour 
le  pretre  !  [This  alludes  to  the  allotment  of 
a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
I  land  to  the  priests.]  I  expressed  my  8ur« 
j  prise  at  these  large  families.  "  Qui,  Mon* 
sieur,"  said  he  "vous  avez  raison.  Nous 
somroes  terribles  pour  les  enfants."  The  re- 
sult is,  there  are  added  to  this  fertile  popu- 
lation four  persons  for  every  one  added  to 
that  of  England. 

In  many  places  the  outward  resemblance 
of  this  people  to  our  poor  Irish  is  very  strik- 
ing. The  broken  panes  in  the  windows  are 
stuffed  with  old  hats,  and  the  clothes  of  the 
peasantry  often  in  tatters.  The  smart  French 
character  of  not  a  few  modern  houses,  whit- 
ened over  with  quicklime,  suggests  a  growing 
aversion  to  live  in  the  old  Celtic  filth ; — even 
these  more  inviting  abodes,  however,  are 
within  anything  but  clean  and  comfortable — 
according  to  our  notions ;  and  then,  what  is 
Irish  enough,  the  new  taste  for  this  kind  pf 
display  too  often  leads  the  farmer  to  spend 
upon  a  dwelling  what  he  must  raise  by  a 
mortgage  upon  his  acres — in  the  upshot 
losing  both  house  and  land,  and  compelled 
to  begin  the  world  anew  in  a  log-house. 
Though  comparatively  uneducated,  they  are 
ready-witted  ;  and  in  morals,  all  writers  as- 
sign them  a  high  place.  Robbery  and  vio- 
lence are  unknown  among  them — even  theft 
is  almost  unheard  of.  They  are  modest  and 
simple-hearted  ;  and,  owing  probably  to  the 
practice  of  early  marriages,  the  sexual  li- 
cense, too  prevalent  in  France,  is  here  alto- 
gether absent.  They  are  an  easy,  gay,  good- 
natured  race.  They  never  seek  employment 
abroad  so  long  as  they  have  a  barrel  of  floor 
in  the  house  ;  and  when  hired,  they  are  not 
to  be  depended  upon  as  servants.  A  trifle 
will  take  them  away  from  their  work — and 
so  many  church -holidays  interfere  with  it— 
for  they  are  all  zealous  Roman  Catholics^ — 
that  British  settlers  rarely  retain  them  unless 
when  no  other  heips  are  to  be  had,  or  when 
they  are  willing  to  bind  themselves  to  regu- 
lar attendance,  despite  of  their  Saints'  days. 
These  are  not  men  able  to  cope  with  tne 
sturdy  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  great  battle  of 
life ;  and  wherever  the  two  races  are  inter- 
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mingled,  the  French  go  to  the  wall.  At 
Belledone,  for  mstance,  the  present  settlers 
are  Ayrshire  men,  though  all  this  coast  was 
not  long  since  extensively  occupied  hy  the 
French.  These  canny  Scots  have  their  wits 
about  them  wherever  "Johnny  Crapeau  "  hap- 

Sjns  to  possess  good  or  improvable  land, 
is  thoughtlessness  and  improvidence  give 
them  too  many  opportunities  of  buying  him 
out ;  and  the  habitans  are  fast  retiring  to  the 
interior. 

"With  all  this,"  says  Mr.  Johnston,  "the 
French  are  the  most  cheerful  people  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  one  cannot  mix  with  them  without  feel- 
ing that  their  easy  contentment  may  possibly  be 
more  productive  of  positive  worldly  happiness 
than  the  restless,  discontented,  strivmg,  burning 
energy  of  their  neighbors." 

Mr.  Johnston,  like  most  other  travelers  in 
the  United  States,  was  struck  with  the  grav- 
ity and  decorum  with  which  public  discuss- 
ions are  there  usually  carried  on,  and  the 
complete  apparent  self- possesion  of  the  speak- 
ers. Our  insular  nervousness  is  a  thing 
unknown  to  the  American  republican.  Ac- 
knowledging no  higher  rank  than  his  own, 
and  naturally  thinking  his  own  opinion  the 
right  one,  he  expresses  his  sentiments  with  a 
confident  frankness,  which  among  us  is  only 
the  result  of  long  training.  Partly,  also, 
says  Mr.  Johnston,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  undisciplined  and  uncontrolled  way  in 
which  children  are  brought  up  ;  and  he  gives 
the  following  little  anecdote  in  illustration : — 

"A  friend  of  mine  had  a  boy  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  employed  in  his  office  to  run  mes- 
tsf  es.  This  boy  several  times  brought  me  notes, 
and  while  waiting  for  an  answer,  he  would  walk 
first  to  one  table  and  examine  the  books  and  pa- 
pers, then  to  another'  and  do  the  same ;  and, 
finally,  to  the  mirror  and  arrange  his  hair  in  the 
coolest  manner  imaginable.  I  was  amused  with 
this  for  one  or  two  visits.  At  last  I  said  to  him 
that  in  my  country  we  did  not  approve  of  little 
errand  boys  taking  such  liberties  and  showing  so 
much  conceit  when  they  came  into  a  gentleman's 
rooms ;  and  I  requested  that  when  he  came  in 
future  he  would  sit  down  quietly  till  I  wrote  an 
answer.  The  boy  was  amazed,  but  was  very 
respectful  ever  after.  His  master  told  me  nothing 
had  ever  mortified  him  so  much,  and  at  the  same 
time  done  him  so  much  good ;  but,  when  I  asked 
why  he  had  never  set  the  boy  right  himself,  he 
gave  me  no  reply.  On  telling  the  matter  to  an 
American  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  however,  she 
asked  me  immediately — '  Were  you  not  afraid  to 
speak  to  the  boy  in  that  way  ?  That  boy  may  be 
President  of  the  United  States  yet'  '  And  what 
then  V  *  Why,  he  might  do  you  a  great  deal  of 
haraL*    It  was  now  my  tarn  to  iook  amazed.    It 


is  not  a  persuasion  that  it  is  best  for  the  boy 
which  restmins  reproof,  but  a  fear  that  it  may  be 
worse  for  the  reprover.  This  fear  of  one  another, 
I  was  assured  by  various  persons,  amounts  often 
to  a  species  of  tyranny  throughout  this  Union." 

This  mode  of  training  the  young  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  social  and  domes* 
tic  traits  by  which  the  United  States  are 
distinguished  from  our  own  homes,  and  from 
most,  if  not  all,  of  our  colonies.  What 
would  even  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece 
and  Rome  have  thought  of  such  a  "  running 
wild  "  of  children  ?  How  would  Cato  or 
Cicero  have  stood  aghast  at  the  following 
anecdote,  narrated  to  Mr.  Johnston  by  a 
friend  ? — 

"  A  settler  of  many  years  at  Dalhousie,  a  shoe- 
maker by  trade,  had  saved  500/.  in  money,  and 
had  five  or  six  boys  growing  up,  when  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  go  off  to  Wisconsin.  Six  months 
after  his  deoarture,  a  pmall  vessel  from  Quebec 
entered  the  harbor  of  Dalhousie,  and,  when  even- 
ing came  on,  a  depressed  looking  man  in  shabby 
clothing  landed  and  walked  up  to  my  house.  1 
was  surprised  to  recognise  my  old  neighbor  the 
shoemaker.  *  You  are  surprised,'  he  said  ;  *  but 
though  I  was  a  fool  to  go  away,  I  have  had  coor- 
age  enough  to  come  back.  When  I  got  to  Wis- 
consin, my  boys — who  had  been  good  boys  here — 
began  to  neglect  their  work  and  disregard  me.  I 
durst  not  correct  them,  sir,  or  I  should  have  been 
mobbed.  They  soon  learned  this,  and  my  author- 
ity was  gone.  My  heart  was  sore — ray  money 
was  melting  away — my  children  were  a  sorrow 
instead  of  a  comfort  to  me,  and  talked  of  starting 
for  themselves.  I  sold  off  .and  came  down  to 
Canada.  *  Now,  my  boys,*  says  I,  *  I  have  got  you 
under  the  British  nag  again,  and  weMl  have  no 
more  rebellion.'  So  I  kept  my  boys  in  hand — 
but  we  didn't  get  on — as  we  used  to  do— and  at 
last  I  determined  to  come  back  to  Dalhousie. 
What's  the  world  to  me,  sir,  if  my  boys  are  to  be 
a  vexation  to  me  ?  But  I  haven't  a  penny  of 
money  J  and  our  clothing  is  so  scanty  that  I  am 
ashamed  to  bring  them  all  ashore  in  daylight." 

The  independence  of  behaviou/  produced 
by  the  doctrine  of  perfect  individual  equality 
shows  itself  sometimes  in  ve.  v  amusing 
ways : — 

*^ '  I  was  .'told  in  Boston,' says  Mr  Johnston, 
'  of  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood,  who,  having 
engaged  a  farm  servant,  found  him  very  satisfac- 
tory m  all  respects,  except  that  he  mvariably 
came  into  the  house,  and  even  into  his  master^ 
room,  with  his  hat  on.  'John,'  he  said  to  him 
one  day,  *  yon  always  keep  your  hat  on  when  yon 
come  into  the  house.'  *  Well,  sir,  haven't  I  a 
right  to  ?'  *  Yes,  I  suppose  you  have.'  *  Well, 
if  I  have  a  right  to,  wh^  shouldti't  IV  TV!i%Hi%*. 
a  poser.     aIUt  ^  xsioisADiC^  -w&a^^^^Vfc  ^" 
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ly  asked,  *  Now,  John,  wbatMl  you  take — how  towns  of  Syracuse,  of  Auburn,  and  of  RooheiAM'i 

much  more  wages  will  you  ask — to  take  your  hat  I  experienced  the  sort  of  feeling  which  takes  away 

off  when  you  come  in  ?'    *  Well,  that  requires  one's  breath ;  the  process  seemed  actually  going 

consideration,  I  guess.*    *Take  the  thing  into  on  before  one's  eyes,  and   one    hardly   knows 

consideration,  then,  and  tell  me  to-morrow  mom-  whether  to  think  it  as  grand  as  the  Ihad,  or  ab 

ing.'    The  morrow  comes.    *  Well,  John,  have  quaint  as  a  harlequin  farce." 

you  considered  ?'    *  Well,  sir,  1  guess  it's  worth  m  i      i  .                    •            ^    i.     ^ 

a  dollar  a  month.'    *  Its  settled,  then,  John,  you  Take  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  town-pw- 

shall  have  another  dollar  a  month ;'  and  the  gen-  tures. 

tleman  retained  a  good  servant,  while  John's  hat  .                           i^t      -o    i.  t 

was  always  in  his  hand  when  he  entered  the  ,  "  I  look  up  my  wmter  quarters  at  New  York.  1 

house  in  future.     So  works  democracy.    The  thought  this,  the   commercial  and   fashionable, 

Kentucky  people  cast  in  the  teeth  of  the  Bostoni-  ^^^owg^  "ot  the  political  capital  of  the  Union,  a 

ans  that  they  worship  the  almighty  dollar.     At  very  brilliant  city.    To  give  the  best  idea  of  it,  I 

all  events,  even  in  a  democracy,  the  stiffest  has  should  describe  it  as  someUiing  of  a  fusion  be- 

his  price,  and  wealth  cannot  be  deprived  of  a  t^een  Liverpool  and  Pans— crowded  quays,  long 

certain  amount  of  influence."  perspectives  of  vessels  and  masts,  bustling  streeta, 

gay  shops,  tall  white  houses,  and  a  clear  brilliant 

"  Traveling  much   in  the  stage-coacbes,"  sky  overhead.    There  is  an  absence  of  solidity  in 

T     J  ^    1-  V    ,/t  r       J  .?    wai^u^o,  ^jj^  general  appearance,  but  in  some  of  the  new 

says  Lord  Carlisle,  "I  found  it  amusing  to  buildingsthey  are  successfully  availing  themselvea 

8it   by  the   different   coachmen,  who   were  ©f  their  ample  resources  in  white  marble  and  gra- 

geoerally  youths  from  the  Eastern  States,  nite.    At  the  point  of  the  Battery,  where  the  R>ng 

pushing  their  way  in  life,  and  full  of  fresh  thoroughfare  of  Broadway,  extending  some  miles, 

and  racy  talk.     One  of  them,  who  probably  pushes  its  green  fringe  into  the  wide  harbor  of 

came  from  New  York— where  they  do  not  ^^^  York,  with  its  gTancing  waters  and  graceful 

like  to  use  the  word  master  in  speaking  of  f*^T'""!}:S?l*^Al^"'^^^^ 

.,    .            ,              ,    ^         -               ii    T%  .  t  look  SO  different  from  our  own,  and  the  soft  Bwell- 

their  employers,   but  prefer  an   old  Dutch  jngoutlineof  the  receding  shores;  it  has  a  special 

nhme,   boss — said   to   me,  'I   suppose    the  character  and  beauty  of  its  own.    I  spent  about  a 

Queen  is  your  boss  now  ?*  "  month  here  very  pleasantly  ;  the  society  appeared 

This  Lecture  is  a  model  of  what  a  discourse  to  me,  on  the  whole,  to  have  a  less  solid  and  real- 

on  such  a  subject,  delivered    to  a   popular  ly  refined  character  than  that  of  Boston,  but  there 

assembly,  should  be.  It  is  a  series  of  pictures  j?  JP^re  of  animation,  gayety,  and  sparkle  in  the 

-or  etchings— c\efiv  and  compendious,  of  the  ^*1^/  ^'/^'  }^  P?,^"^  °^  hospitality,  neither  could 

,     ,.                   J  I     J'         1         •     A        •  outdo  the  other." 
leading  men  and  leading  places  m  America, 

and  evinces  at  once  delicacy  of  observation  The  rapid  growth  of  New  York  and  other 

and  the  gentlest  and  kindest  heart.     From  a  cities  of  America  is  a  leading  topic  with  all 

production  so  widely  circulated  we  must  bor-  travelers ;  and  we  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing 

row  but  sparingly.  Here  is  a  masterly  sketch  so  much  of  this,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget 

from  the  rail.  what  is  doing  nearer  us.     Our  Transatlantic 

cousins,  justly  proud  and  delighted  with  their 

**  From  Albany  to  Utica  the  railroad  follows  the  progress,  and    above   troubling   themselves 

stream  of  the  Mohawk,  which  recalls  the  name  of  ^Jth  investigating  the  causes  of  it,  make  each 

the  early  Indian  dwellers  in  that  bright  valley,  ^ther  believe  that  they  stand  alone  as  an  in- 

Btill  retaining  Its  swellinffoutnne  of  wood-covered  ^^^^i^  ^«^«««*:«   .^^^JIi^      \f^,.«/N„-a«  »;.,»*«, 

hills,  but  gay  with  prosperous  villages  and  busy  °?^^^3^  energetic  people.     Moreover  ninety- 

cultivation.     I  was  pcrhips  still  more  struck  the  »>°«  <^"^  ^^  every  hundred  of  our  emigranU 

next  evening,  though  it  was  a  more  level  country,  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  native  kingdom 

where  the  railway  passes  in  the  midst  of  the  un-  beyond  the  locality  in  which  they  have  been 

cleared  or  clearing  forest,  and  suddenly  bursts  out  brought  up,  and  generally  nothing  more  than 

of  a  pine  glade  or  cedar  swamp  into  the  heart  of  the  outside  appeamnce  of  that;  so  that  when 

"^T/T"!  .P'"^.^^**^^  four  three,  or  two  years  old,  t^ey  cross  the  Atlantic  everything  is  as  new 

wiUi  tall  white  houses,  well.hghtedsh^^^  and  wonderful   to  them   as  London  or  Bir- 

rooms,  &c.:  and  emermnc,  as  we  did,  from  the  "     "vu^^iiu*    w  ^^^^   ««  a^uxamu  k,i  ^u 

dark  shadows  into  the  full  moonliffht,  the  wooden  mmgham  would  be  if  they  had  been  taken  to 

spires,  domes,  and  porticoes  of  the  infant  cities  these  cities  instead,  and  they  very  soon  gra- 

looked  every  bit  as  if  they  had  been  hewn  oat  of  tify  all  they  talk  to  by  agreeing  that  what 

the  marble  quarries  of  Carrara.    I  am  aware  that  they  have  not  seen  does  not  exist,  and  "thai 

it  is  not  the  received  opinion— but  there  is  some-  there  is  nothing  equal  to  this   in  the   Old 

tiling  both  in  the  outward  aspect  of  this  regionand  Country."     To  such  persons  it  is  of  no  con- 

S^mrrmrmlX'p^^^^  f^  ^  ''''  A'^'^'^'^'l  ^"1^  '"^ 

mort  striking  or  stirring,  despite  the  occasional  ^^«  ^^S^^  °»^o»  ^^^  degenerates  in  Amen- 

rudeaeaa  of  the  fonDB,  than  all  this  enterprise,  en-  <»»  wid  that  it  cannot  be  kept  up  beyond  iti 

^f^,  and  life,  welling  up  in  the  degert  ?    At  the  natural  region  without  constant  aecessiona  of 
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new  blood.  Tfaej  point  to  Neir  York  as  a 
fact  worth  a  doien  tlieoriea.  But  the  growth 
of  thia  city  proves  nothiog  oa  the  general 
subject — it  ia  a  testimony  to  the  energy  ofit^ 
actual  inhabitants,  but  nothing  raore.  At. 
the  Atlantic  port  of  an  inteiior  country  of 
great  extent  and  vast  promise,  New  Yorli 
has  certainly  attracted  many  native-born 
Amei^ns  to  settle  within  its  bounds  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic ;  but  it  b  from  this  sidt;  of 
the  Atlantic  that  its  main  increase  has  hcea 
drawn.  Every  manufacturing  district  in  Eu- 
rope and  every  large  commercial  port,  has 
nnt  its  agencies  and  branch  establishments 
with  aimilar  trading  objects;  so  that,  during 
these  sixty  years,  New  York  may  be  said  to 
have  been  built  up  by  Europe  rather  than  by 
the  exertions  of  America  herself. 

The  progress  in  population  of  Glasgow  and 
New  York,  says  Mr.  Johnston,  is  represented 
by  the  following  decennial  retnms : — 
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"  These  numbers  sliow  that,  wirliout  any  of  tlie 
advanlagea  of  an  enormoui  trans il-traile,  Glasgow 
his  in  a  remnrkahlo  degree  kopt  pace  with  New 
York.     DurinfT  the  first  thirty  years  of  ihe  centii- 

&New  York  barely  eained  npon  it  the  original 
;renee  of  17,000  souls.  During;  the  last  twenty, 
its  comparative  proj^css  has  been  more  rapid. 
Bat  theaiieo-fiflkt  of  Ike  New  York  populalion  are 
foreigneri  born,  and  they  and  Iheir  families  make 
up  more  than  half  the  inkabilanln.  Btith  cities,  it  is 
trne,  have  been  almost  equally  indebted  to  immi- 
ffiation,  but— except  the  low  Irish  who  have  been 
drifted  into  both  ciiJcs,  and  who  are  an  incubus 
lather  than  an  aid,  and  far  from  being  an  element 
of  progress — Glaagow  is  peopled  wFiolly  by  na- 
tive-born Scotch.  This  city,  therefore,  may  be  re- 
garded asa  true  testimony  to  the  enterprixe  and 
perseverance  of  the  people  who  inhabit  the  wentern 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  It  ia  far  more  wonderful, 
u  the  result  of  halfa  century  of  exclusively  home 
exertion,  than  the  rapid  rise  of  New  York  is,  or 
than  thai  of  any  other  Americsn  city  in  which  I 
have  been. 

"The  inland  city  of  Birmingham  with  its  sub- 
nrbs  Is  not  less  an  illustration  of  native  energy. 
Snee  the  beginning  of  the  century  its  progress 
bas  been  as  follows  :— 

UOl.       IBll.        IMt.         1831.        1841.         18S1. 

T3,im    89,78!    ioii,7n    iM,Ke    9SD,oao    310,000 

ft  does  not  eqoal  either  Glaagow  or  New  York  in 
sixe — but  its  gronlh,  in  the  centre  of  an  inland 
district,  through  the  instrumentality  of  native- 
bom  talent  working  npon  native  mineral  prodoc- 
tlons,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  physiological  ques- 
tion of  the  inherent  energy  of  the  h(Hne-bom  who 
lobaUt  it." 

The  Taloe  of  immignDta  to  America  may ' 
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be  judged  of  by  tlie  fact  that,  assuming  each 
to  bring  with  him  only  £10,  this,  for  the 
200,000  who  yearly  land  nt  New  York  alone, 
mokes  an  annual  addition  of  two  millions 
sterling  to  the  money  capital  of  the  country. 
Then  a  single  year's  labor  of  tlieee  200,000 
in  agricultural  operations  upon  new  land, 
must  add  at  least  £6  a-head,  or  another  mil- 
lion, to  the  capital  of  the  new  States;  while 
the  increased  eonsumption  of  imported  arti- 
cles, by  the  added  population,  augments  the 
federal  revenue,  which  is — and  in  spite  of  onr 
preaching  and  practice  will  continue  to  bfr-- 
derived  mm  the  duties  levied  upon  import*. 
It  is  Europe,  therefore,  that  ia  the  main- 
spring of  the  wondrous  growth  of  the  United 
States— European  capital,  European  bands, 
and  European  energy.  The  revolts,  revolu- 
tions, and  prescriptions  of  the  Continent,  and 
tlie  hitter  diacootents  and  overflowing  popu- 
lation of  these  our  islands,  are  Ihelife  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  Great  Republic.  New 
emigrants  are  not  mere  additions  to  its  stock 
of  labor  and  capita] ;  they  consist  of,  or  at 
least  comprehend,  those  daring  ond  resolute, 
if  not  always  prudent  spirits,  who  are  driven 
from  disturbed,  or  who  voluntarily  leave  more 
peaceful  countries.  Thus,  a  stream  of  select 
men  is  conatantly  flowing  from  Europe,  by 
whose  audacious  activity  the  filling  up  of  the 
vast  western  continent  is  hurried  forward,  its 
material  resources  developed,  and,  by  the 
sacrifice  of  many  foreign  hvea,  the  Erst  diffi- 
culties of  settling  it  overcome.  "  If  all  the 
native-bom  Americans,"  says  Mr.  Johnston, 
"not  being  the  sons  or  grsndfioos  of  Euro- 
peans, were  to  sit  down  and  fold  their  hands 
and  go  to  sleep,  the  progress  of  the  country 
would  scarcely  be  a  whit  less  rapid,  so  lon^ 
as  peace  between  America  and  Europe  is 
maintained."  But  disturb  by  the  signals  of 
war  the  now  undreaded  navigation  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  thia  atream  of  brave  hearla  is  ar- 
reated.  Thenceforward  the  populntion,  like 
that  of  European  Statea,  will  augment  by  a 
natural  increase  of  tamer  men  only.  The  su- 
perfluous mind  of  other  countries,  the  great- 
er force  of  character  which  is  produced  by 
the  breaking  up  of  home  aasociations,  and  by 
the  excitement  of  a  new  world,  as  well  as  tbe 
influence  of  its  example  on  the  minds  and 
character  of  the  native-bom,  will  all  be  lost. 
The  great  breadth  of  unsettled  land  would 
then,  like  the  forests  and  plains  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  rather  indicate  what  the  country 
might  become,  than  what,  within  any  ossi^- 
ible  time  it  is  likely  to  be. 

Another  set  of  facta  is  properly  dwelt  u^iMi 
by  tlie  Mine  TintCT.    Ol  ia«pBiVK»'* 
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Union,  the  New  England  States,  it  is  well 
known,  receive  the  greatest  influx  of  British 
settlers,  and  in  character  and  habits  approach 
most  closely  to  the  old  country ;  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely by  these  restless  New  Englanders  that 
the  political,  religious,  and  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  great  northern  and  western 
States  are  mainly  influenced. 

'*  The  emigrants  who  go  out  from  Europe — 
the  raw  bricks  for  the  new  State  buildings — are 
generally  pqpr,  and  for  the  most  part  indifferently 
educated.  Being  strangers  to  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  to  their  mode  of  working,  and, 
above  all,  being  occupied  in  establishing  them- 
selves, the  rural  settlers  have  little  leisure  or  in- 
clination to  meddle  with  the  direct  regulation  of 
public  affairs  for  some  years  after  they  have  first 
begun  to  hew  their  farms  out  of  the  solitary  wil- 
derness. The  New  Englanders  come  in  to  do 
this.  The  west  is  an  ouflet  for  their  superfluous 
lawyers,  their  doctors,  their  ministers  of  various 
persuasions.their  newspaper  editors,  their  bankers, 
their  merchants,  and  their  pedlars.  All  the  pro- 
fessions and  influential  positions  are  filled  up  by 
them.  They  are  the  movers  in  all  the  public  mea- 
sures that  are  taken  in  the  organization  of  State 
governments,  and  the  establishment  of  country 
institutions;  and  they  occupy  most  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  other  official  situations,  by 
means  of  which  the  State  affairs  are  at  first  car- 
ried on.  Thus  the  west  presents  an  inviting  field 
to  the  ambitious  spirits  of  the  east;  and  through 
their  means  the  genius  and  institutions  of  the  New 
England  States  are  transplanted  and  diffused,  and 
determine,  in  a  great  measure,  those  of  the  most 
westerly  portions  of  the  Union." 

This  paragraph  helps  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon which  of  all  others  most  astonishes 
the  stranger — viz.  the  "  power  of  absorption" 
of  the  American  character.  Suppose  a  skill- 
ful chemist  throwing  five  or  six  different  in- 
gredients into  his  crucible,  and  mingling  and 
crushing  them  until  he  extracts  one  homo- 
geneous essence,  and  we  have  an  apt  image 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  chemistry  which 
is  continually  acting  upon  the  population  of 
the  States.  Its  founders  came  from  Eng- 
land, but  ever  since  it  has  been  receiving  re- 
cruits from  almost  every  country  of  Europe. 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  France,  Germany, 
the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  nay,  even  distant  and  isolated 
Russia  herself — all  have  sent  out  representa- 
tives as  to  a  congress  of  the  nations.  At 
first  this  agglomeration  proceeded  slowly  and 
by  small  detachments,  but  now  it  annually 
consists  of  whole  armies  of  artisans  and  til- 
lers of  the  ground,  and  of  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  families. 

'*  All  these  foreigners,"  says  M.  Miaimier,**carry 


out  with  them  their  particular  predilections  and 
prejudices.  At  first  tne  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can does  not  charm  them — they  are  disagreeaUy 
surprised  by  his  habits.  They  resolve  to  keep 
aloof  from  him,  to  live  apart  with  their  own  coun- 
trymen, to  preserve  upon  that  distant  continent 
the  manners  of  their  native  land — and  in  thrir 
mother  tongue  they  energetically  protest  that  they 
never  will  become  Americans.  Vain  is  the  pro- 
ject !  useless  the  protestation !  The  American 
atmosphere  envelopes  them,  and  by  its  constant 
action  weakens  their  recollections,  dissolves  their 
prejudices,  decomposes  their  primitive  elements. 
Little  by  little,  by  insensible  modifications,  they 
change  their  views  and  mode  of  living,  adopt  the 
usages  and  language  of  the  Americans,  and  end 
by  being  absor^d  in  the  American  nation,  as  are 
the  streamlets  from  the  valleys  in  the  great  rivers 
that  bear  them  onward  to  the  ocean.  How  many 
are  the  honest  Germans,  who,  after  cursing  the 
rudeness  of  American  manners,  and  bitterly  re- 
gretting their  good  kindly  Fatherland,  have  come 
at  last  to  stick  their  hat,  Yankee  fashion,  on  the 
back  of  their  head,  to  stiffen  themselves,  like  the 
Yankee,  in  a  coat  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  to  dis- 
dain all  the  rules  of  European  courtesy,  and  to 
use  no  other  language  but  the  consecrated  dialect 
of  business !" 

This  blending  of  the  nations,  this  assimila- 
tion to  one  standard  of  so  many  diflTerent 
human  tribes,  bears  certainly  an  unimpeach- 
able testimony  to  the  energy  of  the  race 
which  thus  superinduces  upon  others  its  own 
characteristics.  Brief  as  our  limits  compel 
us  to  be,  we  cannot  quit  this  most  remarka- 
ble phenomenon  of  American  society  without 
giving  a  few  sentences  of  Lord  Carlisle's, 
which  contribute  somewhat  more  to  its  eluci- 
dation. Amidst  all  their  vaunted  equalitjy 
he  says,  '*  there  is  a  more  implicit  deference 
to  custom  among  the  Americans,  a  more  pas- 
sive submission  to  what  is  assumed  to  be  the 
public  opinion  of  the  day  or  hour,  than  would  * 
be  paralleled  in  many  aristocratic  or  even  deM' 
potic  communities." 

^  This  quiet  acquiescence  in  the  prevailing  tone» 
this  complete  abnegation  of  indi victual  sentiments 
is  naturally  most  perceptible  in  the  domain  of 
politics  ;  but  I  thought  that  it  also  in  no  inconsid- 
erable degree  pervaded  tlie  social  circle,  biassed 
the  decisions  of  the  judicial  bench,  and  even  in- 
fected the  solemn  teachings  of  the  pulpit.  To 
this  source  may  probably  in  some  measure  be 
traced  the  remarkable  similarity  in  the  mannera, 
deportment,  conversation,  and  tone  of  feeling, 
which  has  so  generally  struck  travelers.  Who 
that  has  seen  can  ever  forget  the  slow  and  melan- 
choly silence  of  the  couples  who  walk  arm-in-arm 
to  the  tables  of  the  great  hotel,  or  of  the  unsocial 
groups  who  gather  round  the  greasy  meats  of  the 
steamboat,  lap  up  the  five  minutes*  meal,  come 
like  shadows,  so  depart  ?  One  of  their  able  pub- 
lic men  made  an  observation  to  me,  which  struck 
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me  as  pnneent,  and  perhaps  tnie^that  it  was 
probably  the  country  in  which  there  was  less 
misery  and  less  happiness  than  in  any  other  of 
the  world." 


In  regard  to  the  physiological  conjecture 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  does,  and  eyer 
will,  degenerate  in  the  New  World,   all  that 
we  can  g^ather  from  casual  remarks  in  Mr. 
Johnston's  book  is  confirmatory  of  the  sup- 
position.   Take   eyen   proyinces    which    He 
nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  us,  and  whose 
climate,  of  ail  others,  most  nearly  resembles 
our  own.     A  European  landing  in  Halifax  is 
pleased  to  see  the  fresh  and  blooming  com- 
plexions of  the  females  of  all  classes,  and  we 
may  say  of  almost  all  ages ;  he  will  scarcely 
belieye  that  in  stepping  from   England  to 
Noya  Scotia  he  has  reached  a  climate  which 
bears  heavier  upon  young  looks  and  female 
beauty  than  our  own.     On  this  side  the  At- 
lantic it  is  in  countries  which,   like   Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  Holland,  arc  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  rarely  arid  or  dry,  either 
from  excessiye  cold  or  excessiye  heat,   but 
which,  more  or  less  loaded  with  moisture,  al- 
ways softens  and   expands  the  skin,   that 
health  and  freshness  of  complexion  in  both 
sexes  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  perma- 
nent.    A  similar  phenomenon  is  more  or  less 
eyident  in  mountainous  districts,  from  the 
fogs  and  rains  which  so  frequently  visit  them ; 
and  it  is  doubtless  to  the  anhlogous  climate 
of  Noya  Scotia,  and  other  parts  of  the  North 
American  coast  lying  within  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  that  the  healthy  looks  of 
the  people  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed.     Yet 
even  here  it  seems  to  be  the  fact  that,  as  a 

gneral  rule,  British-bom  settlers  succeed 
tter   than  the  natives.     And  why?     "I 
Qould  not  help  remarking,"  says  Mr.  John- 
ston, "  that,  in  New  Brunswick  as  a  whole, 
tlie  regularly  settled  inhabitant  did  not  ap- 
pear to  work  so  hard  as  the  same  classes  ao 
nt  home."    "  No  doubt,"  he  says,  when  in 
another  place,  "  there  must  be  some  truth  in 
the  statement"  (which  he  met  with  every- 
where) "that  the  sons  and   grandsons    of 
British  settlers  do   not   display   the  same 
energy  as  their  emigrant  fathers."     "  Here, 
too,    he  adds  in  a  third  district,  "  the  praise 
of  superior  industry  and  perseverance  was 
awarded  to  the  emigrant.     This  opinion  from 
the  mouths  of  natives  is  certainly  very  pro- 
yokhig,  since  I  can  sincerely  say,  after  a  Yery 
long  tour  in  the  province,  that,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  finer  looking  body  of  yeomanry  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world.    The 
firat  provineial-bom  generation  shoots  up  tall 


and  handsome  men  and  women,  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  It  may  be  that  the  more  slender 
form  is  inclined  less  to  steady  labor,  and  that 
with  the  bodily  figure  the  habits  and  tempers 
of  the  descendants  of  industrious  settlers 
change  also.  But  when  men  are  subjected 
to  so  many  new  influences  as  they  are  in  this 
new  country,  it  is  very  difficult  to  specify  or 
distinguish  how  much  of  any  observed  change 
of  habits  is  due  to  each." 

Agriculture,  according  to  the  Durham  Pro- 
fessor— who  should  here  be  on  his  strongest 
f  round — is  as  yet  in  its  infancy  in  America, 
he  system  consists  in  exhausting  the  natural 
soil  by  a  scourging  succession  of  grain  crops ; 
then  deserting  the  farm,  and  going  on  to 
fresh  territories,  which  are  exhausted  and  de- 
serted in  turn.  In  short,  land  is  so  cheap 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  buy  new  fields 
than  manure  old  ;  so  that  nothing  like  prop)er 
restorative  culture  is  practised.  According- 
ly, says  he,  the  great  wheat  region  is  ever 
retiring  farther  and  farther  to  the  west; 
while  some  Atlantic  districts,  including  the 
whole  State  of  New  York,  have  become  com- 
paratively used  up,  and  only  suffice  to  sup- 
port their  own  population.  Hence  Mr.  John- 
ston infers  that  there  is  no  probability  of  the 
Srice  of  British  produce  being  permanently 
epressed  by  the  free  importation  of  Amen- 
can  wheat  or  flour.  "  My  persuasion  is,  that 
year  by  year  our  Transatlantic  cousins  will 
become  less  and  less  able — except  in  extraoT' 
dinary  eecwms — ^to  send  larpe  supplies  of 
wheat  to  our  bland  ports ;  and  that,  when 
the  Jreehnese  shall  have  been  rubbed  of  their 
new  lands,  they  will  be  unable,  with  their  pre- 
sent knowledge  and  methods,  to  send  wheat  to 
the  British  market  so  cheap  as  the  more  skill- 
ful farmers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 
A  declaration  so  fenced  with  irritant  clauses 
we  have  rarely  encountered.  What,  in  truth, 
does  this  proposition  amount  to  ?  It  is  un- 
deniable that  America  sends  large  supplies  of 
wheat  to  our  markets  at  present ;  and  the 
Professor  states  his  opinion,  firstly,  that  it 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  the  virgin  fresh- 
ness shall  have  been  rubbed  off  its  new  lands, 
but  no  longer.  Now,  when  is  this  likely  to 
be  ?  Not  this  century,  anyhow — and  if  the 
Yankees  manage  to  retain  their  whole  terri- 
tory even  to  the  year  1900,  they  will  cer- 
tainly "go  a-head  slick'*  in  the  interval.  Se- 
condly (not  to  mention  the  further  exception 
of  "extraordinary  seasons,")  the  Professor 
admits  that  these  large  supplies  of  gram, 
even  at  that  very  remote  and  mdefinite  period, 
will  only  cease  if  the  American  farmers  ad- 
here to  ihm  present  tnethods^n  other  words, 
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if,  when  everything  else  in  Amerieais  "gorog 
a-head,"  agriculture  should  stand  still  for 
half  a  century — ^an  impossible  supposition. 
Lastly,  how  could  the  present  mode  of  farm- 
ing be  adhered  to  after  the  new  lands  are  ex- 
haaaled,  when  this  system  (depending,  as  it 
does,  on  the  cheapness  of  land,  and  the  de- 
sertion of  old  farms  for  new)  cannot  go  on 
for  one  moment  after  the  new  lands  are 
occupied  ? 

Let  us  see  how  the  matter  actually  stands. 
Accepting  as  correct  the  averment  that  the 
State  of  New  York  is  not  at  present  an  ex- 
porting one,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that  this  by  no  means  applies  to  the  Atlantic 
States  generally — as  it  appears  from  one  of 
the  Professor's  own  footnotes  that  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  are  among  the  greatest 
wheat-exporting  districts  of  the  Union. 
Moreover,  as  long  as  New  York  State  sup- 
ports itself  in  grain  (and  our  author,  as  we 
shall  by  and  by  sec,  holds  that  it  is  now  at 
its  lowest  point  of  production),  the  whole 
surplus  of  the  interior  States  is  exportable 
without  any  deduction.  What  that  surplus 
is,  and  how  rapidly  it  is  increasing,  may  be 
seen  from  Mr.  Johnston's  statement,  that  in 
1888  wheaten  flour  was  shipped  at  Buffalo 
for  the  West,  but  that  in  1847  no  less  than 
four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  wheat  and 
flour  reached  the  banks  of  the  Hudson /rom 
the  West.  An  increase  of  400,000  tons  in 
nine  years  is  most  astounding ;  but  consider- 
ing the  uparalleled  influx  of  emigrants  from 
Europe  during  the  last  four  years  (double 
that  of  any  former  experience),  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  surplus  must  be  now  in- 
creasing even  still  faster.  The  State  of 
Michigan  alone,  in  1848,  produced  4,740,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  of  which  two  miUiona  were 
exportable ;  an  extraordinary  quantity  for  so 
young  a  State,  which  at  that  time  had  only 
one-seventieth  part  of  ita  whole  cultivable 
area  under  wheat — the  soil  of  which,  as  Mr. 
Johnston  tells  us,  is  indifferent,  and  its  cli- 
mate humid,  cold,  and  unfavorable  to  agri- 
cultural pursuit.  The  fact  is,  the  power  of 
exporting  large  quantities  of  wheat  implies 
neither  great  natural  productiveness,  nor  per- 
manently rich  land,  in  a  district  which,  from 
a  state  of  nature,  is  beginning  to  be  subjected 
to  arable  culture.  The  explanation  of  it  is, 
that  nearly  the  whole  popuhtion  of  such  dis- 
tricts is  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  that  wheat  is  the  only  grain  they  pro- 
duce for  which  a  ready  market  can  be  found. 
Let  us  not  be  wilfully  blind.  As  long  as  the 
Eastern  States  continue  simply  self-support- 
li^,  the  surplus  ot  tks  JjUerior,  of  the  new 


lands  constantly  being  reclaimed,  will  year 
after  year  pour  down  the  river  highways  to 
the  s^ ;  and  long  before  the  advancing  tide 
of  cultivation  has  reached  the  barrier  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  another  tidal  wave  of  su- 
perior culture  will  have  rolled  westwards 
over  the  Alleghanies.  The  three  ffreat 
causes  of  the  wretched  system  of  agricidtare 
hitherto  practised  in  America  are — cheap- 
ness of  land,  deamess  of  labor,  and  want  of 
capital ;  and  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things 
all  three  will  diminish  together.  The  fact 
that  7  per  cent,  can  now  be  had  by  lending 
money,  while  farming  usually  yields  only  5^ 
will  retard  for  some  time  any  costly  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  But  such  a  state  of 
things  cannot  long  continue ;  and  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  now  everywhere  making, 
both  in  our  Provinces  and  in  the  States,  and 
which  Mr.  Johnston  himself  has  been  soa  blj 
helping  forward,  promise  soon  to  restore  to 
vigor  the  once  highly  productive  soils  of 
North-Eastem  America.  Mark  his  own  ad- 
missioUj  a  little  further  on  : — **  I  would  not 
be  so  rash  as  to  say  that  the  wheat-produc- 
ing power  of  the  region  east  of  Lake  Mrie 
and  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  will  never 
be  much  greater  than  it  is  now  ;  I  believe  it 
may  become,  and  /  hope  the  time  may  soon 
arrive  when  more  skill  and  knowledge  shall 
have  forced  it  to  become, /ar  more  productive, 
as  a  whole,  than  it  is  now"  The  Professor 
adds  the  formidtible  anticipation,  that  there 
we  may  by  and  by  **  find  new  Lothians,  and 
Norfolks,  and  Lincolnshires,  and  a  reproduc- 
tion of  the  best  farmers  of  all  these  districts 
— their  very  sons  and  grandsons,  in  fact,  set- 
tled on  American  farms."  Our  Professor  is 
a  candid  liberal ;  without  question,  if  the 
present  Free  Trade  work  go  on  much  longer, 
our  farmers,  both  sons  and  fathers,  will  be 
found  anywhere,  everywhere,  but  at  home! 
If  the  New  York  farmers  grumble  at  being 
supplanted  by  others  of  their  own  country, 
it  is  no  ways  strange  that  ours  should  grum- 
ble at  being  supplanted  by  the  foreigner; 
and  if  they  tax  Canadian  grain  20  per  cent., 
does  it  not  seem  reasonable  enough  that  we 
should  reciprocate  the  impost  ?  Moreover, 
they  tax  grain-imports  merely  to  keep  fann- 
ing profitable  in  exhausted  districts ;  the  for- 
mer legislation  of  Great  Britain  on  this  sub- 
ject had  a  far  different  motive.  It  matters 
nothing  to  the  Americans,  as  a  nation,  wheth* 
er  they  ffet  their  bread-stufls  from  one  part 
of  the  Union  or  another ;  but  it  is  of  mighty 
importance  to  us  whether  we  raise  our  sap- 
plies  at  home,  or  become  dependent  for  our 
staple  food  upon  countries  which  may  toy 
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day  become  oar  relentless  foes ;  among  others 
the  Union  itself,  and  France.* 

Mr.  Johnston's  account  of  Lowell,  the  well- 
known  mannfactnring  city  of  Massachusetts, 
brings  us  to  another  branch  of  the  great  con- 
troversy of  the  day.  This  town  stands  on 
the  beautiful  river  Merrimack,  from  which  it 
derives  the  motive  power  for  its  machinery. 
It  is  a  clean,  spacious,  busy  place,  with  wide 
streets,  abundant  shops,  comfortable  hotels, 
rows  of  neat  lodging-houses  for  the  employ- 
ed, and  fifty  large  mills,  upon  which  the 
whole  population  depends.  Cottons,  plain 
uid  printed,  woolen  cloths,  carpets,  and  the 
machinery  necessary  for  the  spinning  and 
weaving  departments,  are  the  principalman- 
ufactures  of  the  town.  Its  rise  has  been 
very  rapid.  In  1828  the  population  was  only 
8500;  in  1850  it  was  estimated  at  25,000. 
When  compared  with  the  fine  produce  of  the 
Glasgow  mills,  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
almost  in  its  cradle.  The  cloths  are  coarse 
sheetings,  shirtings,  drillings,  and  printed 
calicoes,  which  are  made  of  low-priced  cot- 
ton, and  are  heavy  to  transport.  But  in  this 
department  they  have  no  competitors ;  for 
the  cost  of  the  transport  upon  European 
goods  of  this  kind  forms  so  large  a  percent- 
age of  their  whole  value,  as  to  give  the 
American  manufacturers  the  sole  command 
of  their  own  market  for  these  articles,  and 
even  of  great  part  of  the  South  American 
market  also.  Our  Professor  thus  winds  up 
his  remarks : — 

"The  deduction  which  I  wish  the  reader  to 
draw,  and  which  I  think  he  will  draw  from  this 
comparison,  is,  that  New  England  is  employed 
almost  solely  in  producing  coarse  and  inferior 
goods,  in  which  the  quantity  of  raw  material  is 
great,  and  upon  which  the  labor  expended  is  com- 
paratively small.  The  goods  which  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  us  to  produce  are  those  into  the  price 
of  which  labor  enters  to  the  extent  of  from  50  to 
80  per  cent,  of  the  whole  cost.  Such  goods  Glas- 
gow chiefly  makes,  and  such  goods  Lowell  does 
not;  and  none  of  the  American  manufacturers 
can  yet  make  them  so  as  to  come  into  sucoe^isfal 
competition  with  British  and  German  products, 
even  in  their  own  protected  markets.  VVe  have 
not,  therefore,  cause  for  those  ffloomy  apprehen- 
sions which  alarmists  delight  to  hold  up  constantly 
before  our  eyes,  as  if  the  honest  and  praiseworthy 
endeavors  of  our  Transatlantic  brethren  were  in- 
compatible almost  with  our  manufacturing  exist- 
ence. Lst  Uiem  advance,  as  we  should  wish 
th^  might."  

*  Free-trade  prophecies  are  already  at  a  sad  dis- 
eonnt.  France,  almest  the  last  oountry,  we  were 
MMned,  from  which  graiohimpprti  were  to  be  ex- 
pected, now  sends  us  anm;ially  5Q0,000  quarters  of 
'wiNat,  aad  »/XX),000  cwts.  of  floorf 


Whatever  we  should  wish,  it  is  too  certain- 
ly the  fact  that  not  a  little  of  our  recent  le- 
gislation has  been  based  upon  a  very  differ^ 
ent  hope  and  expectation.     We  have  been 
depreciating  many  other  interests  at  home 
for  the  sake  of  pushing  the  foreign  trade  in 
cotton  manufactures ;  and  it  becomes  us  to 
examine  whether  we  are  likely  to  achieve  so   * 
great  success  in  this  design  as  will  compen- 
sate the*acknowledged  misery  which  it  is  oc- 
casioning.    What,   then,  is  our  chance   of 
maintaining  {(or  extending  \s  manifestly  hope- 
less) our  ground  in  the  American  market  ? 
In  all  the  rougher  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  as 
we  have  seen,  we  are  totally  supplanted ; 
not  even  Manchester,  with  its  coarse  fabrics 
for  exportation,  can  enter  into  rivalry  with 
the  produce  of   Lowell.     Let  us  consider, 
then,  whether  we  can  hope  long  to  hold  our 
supremacy  in  the  finer   fabrics.     The  two 
great  obstacles,  we  are  told,  to  the  States* 
successfully  competing  with  us  in  these,  are 
"  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  expensive 
way  in  which  manufacturing  is  generally  con- 
ducted."    As  to  the  first — not  to  mention 
the  slow  but  certain  fall  in  wages  owing  to 
the  vast  immigration  and  natural  increase  of 
population — it  must  be  recollected  that  our 
mills  are  driven  by  steam,  those  of  Lowell  by 
water    power — an    economical    advantage 
which  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated,  and 
which  goes  far  to  counterbalance  the  higher 
price  paid  for  human  labor,  if  indeed  it  does 
not  compensate  it  in  full.     In  regard  to  the 
second  obstacle  that  so  cheers  our  Professor 
— we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  very 
obvious  hint,  that  with  the  Americans  this 
manufacture  is  still  very  young.     Two-and- 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  loom  in 
Lowell ;  and  yet  what  is  the  state  of  matters 
now  ?     Why,  there  are  now  320,000  spindles 
at  work,  and   more  than  350,000  yards  of 
cotton  cloth  made  daily  I     If  such  has  been 
its  progress,  is  it  likely  now  to  stand  still  ? 
Are  the  Yankees  so  diffident  of  their  powers, 
so  slothful  in  temperament,  or  so  careless  of 
gain,  as  to  rest  contented  with  their  quickly- 
won  supremacy  in  the  coarser  fabrics,  and 
leave  our  finer  stuffs  in  quiet  possession  of 
their  markets  ?     The  only  reed  difficulty  in 
economizing  a  process  of  this  kind  is  to  invent 
machinery  that  will  produce  the  same  results 
with  less  attendance  or  in  less  Ume.     But  in 
the  case  of  Lowell,  this  difficulty  is  naore 
imaginary  than  real.     We  have  made  saeh 
inventions,  after  great  labor  and  g^reat  ex- 
pense; they  have  only  to  copy  them.     The 
engiaeers  that  work  for  Manchester  will  wQidc. 
for  them— ^e  irJX  oa^  ^>D*Xi<t«?  \iwAw\ai^»t 
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foundries,  and  send  it  out  to  them ;  and 
should  they  want  to  know  still  more,  they 
have  every  opportunity  for  doing  so  at  our 
Great  Exhibition. 

Such  are  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  in  the  Northern  States. 
But  the  South  also  has  begun  ;  and  it  is 
rushing  ahead  even  faster  than  the  North, 
and  with  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The 
water-power,  as  we  nave  seen,  gives  Lowell 
a  great  advantage  over  the  steam- mills  of 
Manchester ;  and  the  high  price  of  labor  in 
Massachusetts  is  the  only  real  obstacle  to  its 
competing  even  with  our  finest  fabrics.  The 
South  also  has  its  magnificent  streams  and 
abundant  water-power,  but  it  has  also  cheap 
labor.  It  is  the  black  that  there  works  in  the 
mills — it  is  slave  labor  that  there  comes  into 
competition  with  the  already  down-crushed 
worKmen  of  England.  In  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, there  are  already  some  scores  of 
factories — consuming  from  300,000  to  400,- 
000  bales  of  cotton  a  year  ;  and  the  same 
power  which  compels  the  negroes  to  toil  in 
gangs  under  a  burning  sun  will  constrdn 
Uiem  to  waste  life  in  hundreds  more  of  such 
factories.  There  is  even  a  double  motive  for 
thus  employing  them — not  merely  the  pros- 
pect of  vast  gain  in  this  manufacture,  but 
because  some  of  the  former  industries  are  all 
but  quite  unprofitable.  The  tobacco-grounds 
were  yearly  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted ;  thousands  of  acres  were  aunually 
abandoned.     But  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
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at  once  relieved  their  embarrassment ;  and 
they  are  now  driving  it  on  with  all  the  eager- 
ness of  men  who  have  just  discovered  a 
golden  mine.  With  operatives  who  ask  no 
wa^es — whose  sole  cost  is  keeping  soul  and 
body  together — who  never  dream  of  ttrikeig 
and  who  work  as  obediently  and  mecbanie* 
ally  as  the  machines  they  superintend,  the 
South  will  soon  make  their  influence  felt  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Even  our  Pro- 
fessor registers,  "  the  prediction  of  many, 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  Eastern  States 
will  sink  before  them.'' 

Leaving  the  Eastern  States  to  look  afior 
their  own  dollar,  we  guess  it  is  time  for  Old 
England  to  drop  the  beatific  vision  of  spinning 
for  all  the  world.  We  are  reeeiyioff  a  smart 
rebuff  in  what  all  our  wise  men  •  nad  |Hro* 
nounced  the  most  promising  market  for  our 
cotton  goods.  Moreover,  with  these  hundreds 
of  mills  both  in  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States,  and  new  ones  yearly  springing  up  on 
the  banks  of  their  noble  rivers,  it  is  plain 
enough  that  ere  long  there  will  be  little  sur- 
plus cotton  to  send  to  us.  This  the  mill-men 
of  Manchester  already  perceive,  and  henoe 
the  great  interest  they  now  take  in  India,  and 
the  Commission  sent  out  to  report  on  the 
possibility  of  growing  cotton  there  on  a 
giffantic  scale — with  a  profit.  Add  to  aU 
this  the  duty  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent. 
levied  on  our  manufacturers  by  the  States,  and 
we  complete  a  picture  which  merits  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  our  Ministers — indeed  of 
their  masters. 


From  the   Ez&minar 


IMAGINARY   CONVERSATIONS. 


NICHOLAS  AND  NESSELRODE. 


Nicholas,    This   Manchester  Examiner  is 
most  audacious. 

Nesselrode,  Willingly  would  I  have  spared 
your  Majesty  the  just  indignation  it  excites : 
but  your  imperial  commands  were  peremp- 
tory and  explicit,  that  every  word  spoken 
against  your  august  person  and  legitimate 
authority  should  be  laid  before  you. 


Nicholas.  Of  all  the  speeches  I  ever  read, 
this  from  the  doctor  Vaughan,  before  the 
citizens  of  Manchester,  after  what  had  been 
spoken  by  the  insrgent  and  traitor  Messa* 
ros,  is  the  most  intolerable.  Do  you  really 
think  it  will  excite  Lord  Palmerston  to  inter- 
fere with  us  about  the  detention  of  Kossuth  T 
Nesselrode,  Unlikely ;  very  unlikely.  Lord 
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Palmerston  loves  strong  measures.  He  has 
recently  been  defending  two  unprovoked 
and  unnecessary  massacres;  one  in  Ceylon, 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Indian 
tea,  on  botmen  by  a  sudden  metamorphosis 
tamed  into  pirates  for  their  hoadmoncy. 
Since  the  Reform  in  Parliament,  the  Ministers 
are  irresponsible.  An  impeachment  might 
have  been  an  impediment  to  the  race- course. 
Nicholas.  I  wish  they  would  recall  from 
their  embassies  such  men  as  Sir  Edward 
Lyons  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  and  would 
place  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
they  could  do  me  no  harm. 

Nesselrode.  It  is  quite  unexampled  at  the 
present  day  that  men  of  such  sagacity  and 
Buch  firmness  should  be  employed  by  either 
party,  Whig  or  Tory.  We  need  care  little 
for  speeches. 

Nicholas,  Perhaps  so.  But  sometimes  a 
red-hot  word,  falling  upon  soft  tinder  and 
smouldering  there  awhile,  is  blown  beyond, 
and  sets  towns  and  palaces  on  fire.  Unaccus- 
tonaed  as  I  am  to  be  moved  or  concerned  by 
the  dull  thumps  of  Honorable  Gentlemen  in 
the  English  Parliament,  and  very  accustom- 
ed to  be  amused  by  the  sophisms  and  trick- 
eries, evolutions  and  revolutions,  pliant  an- 
tics and  plianter  oaths  of  the  French  tribune, 
I  perused  with  astonishment  the  vigorous 
oration  of  this  doctor  Vaughan.  I  did  not 
imagine  that  any  Enghshman  now  living 
could  exert  such  a  force  of  eloquence.  We 
must  keep  him  out  of  Parliament. 

Ntiselrode,  Sire,  no  clergyman  has  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  this  doctor 
had,  he  would  be  hooted  down :  his  oppo- 
nents would  imitate  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
the  whistle  of  steam-engines,  and  shout  ^ue«- 
tion,  question. 

Nicholas.  No,  no,  no :  the  English  are  de- 
corous. 

NesselrodCt  At  dinner;  and  even  after; 
excepting  that  they  speak  to  ladies,  I  am 
told,  in  the  same  language  and  in  the  same 
tone  as  they  speak  to  jockies.     The  lords. 


for  the  most  part,  even  the  young  and  new- 
ly-made, are  better. 

Nicholas.  Never  have  I  seen  more  perfect 
gentlemen  than  among  the  English  nobility. 

Nesselrode.  The  Commons,  your  Majesty 
will  recollect,  are  reformed. 

Nicholas.  Among  these  people,  here  and 
there,  a  hint  is  thrown  out  that  I  am  vulner- 
able at  the  extremities  of  my  dominions.  .  .  . 
Why  do  not  you  say  something  ? 

Nesselrode.  New  acquisitions  are  not  soon 
consolidated  ;  nor  heterogeneous  substances, 
from  their  inequalities  and  asperities,  firmly 
cemented. 

Nicholas.  No  truisms,  if  you  please. 

Nesselrode.  In  a  diversity  of  language  and 
religion  there  b  more  repulsion  than  attrac- 
tion. 

Nicholas.  Nesselrode!  Nesselrode!  if  you 
talk  philosophy,  moral  or  physical,  I  shall 
think  you  lees  practical, 

Nesselrode,  Usually,  sire,  those  who  talk 
it  let  run  to  waste  what  little  they  have. 
Your  Majesty  has  corrected  many  of  my  er- 
rors, both  by  precept  and  example. 

Nicholcu.  lell  me  now,  in  few  words,  whe- 
ther you  think  my  empire  assailable. 

Nesselrode.  Sire,  your  empire,  I  believe, 
is  larger  than  the  planet  which  shines  above 
us :  I  wish  I  could  persuade  myself  that  it  is 
equally  out  of  harm's  way.  The  extremities 
both  of  plants  arid  animals  are  always  the 
weaker  parts ;  so  is  it  with  dominions ;  espe- 
cially those  which  are  the  most  extensive. 
May  I  speak  plainly  my  mind,  and  attempt 
a  full  answer  to  your  Majesty's  inquiry  ? 

Nicholas.  You  may :  I  desire  it. 

Nesselrode,  And  emplov  such  language  as 
a  writer,  more  properly  than  a  courtier  or  a 
minister,  might  use? 

Nicholas.  Yes,  yes ;  say  on. 

Nesselrode.  Russia,  it  sometimes  has  ap- 
peared to  mc,  much  resembles  a  great  lobster 
or  crab,  strong  both  in  the  body  and  claws, 
but  between  the  body  and  claws  there  is  a 
part  easy  to  be  severed  and  broken. 


»♦«■— 


SmouLAK  Ckrbus  REruBV. — One  of  the  oonstap 
bultfy  enttmeratore  (who,  in  common  with  all 
others  upon  whose  shoulders  the  task  of  filling  the 
census  has  been  laid,  oomplams  that  they  are  hard- 
ly  worked  and  badly  paia)  was  much  amused  the 
other  dmj  by  the  return  which  a  very  eccentric  and 
woverbially  social  inhabitant  of  the  village  of 
W  hitehouae,  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Belfiurt^  had 
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made  under  the  eolomn  **  Deaf  and  Dnmb.**  Ilie 
houeehold  of  the  ttatiet  oonaiitB  merely  of  his  wife 
and  himself,  and  their  difierencea  of  opinion  upon 
matters  of  domestic  economy  are  locally  celebrated. 
The  return  (in  the  handwriting  of  the  head  of  the 
house)  was  thia:— "  Husband,  not  deaf— wish  to  the 
Lord  he  was.  Wife,  not  dumb— wish  ditto  ditto. 
'  Belfast  News  Lttier. 
8 
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From    Bl&okwood/i    Magazine 


PICTURES    PEOM    ST.    PETERSBURG.* 


In  enlightened  Germany — so  we  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Jerrmann  in  the  preface  to 
hb  portfolio  of  sketches — extraordinary  mis- 
conoeptions  and  prejudices  exist  with  respect 
to  Russia  and  its  ruler.  Enlightened  Eng- 
land, we  suspect,  is,  in  this  particular,  not 
yery  far  ahead  of  its  neighbor.  We  may 
not  be,  as  Mr.  Jerrmann  says  his  countrymen 
are,  "  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  China  than  with  that  of  a  country 
which  commences  at  our  frontier,"  but  we 
quite  coincide  in  his  opinion,  that  the  majori- 
ty of  recent  publications  professing  to  de- 
scribe Russia  and  the  Russians,  have  dissemi- 
nated or  confirmed  erroneous  views.  Inde- 
pendently of  wilful  misrepresentations,  foreign 
writers  have  contemplated  the  social  and  po- 
litical circumstances  and  institutions  of  Rus- 
sia through  foreign  spectacles,  or,  as  Mr. 
Jerrmann  teutonically  expresses  it,  "  with  the 
eyes  of  their  own  nationality."  This  is  nei- 
ther right  nor  just.  Put  the  same  saddle  on 
every  horse,  says  Sancho,  and  sore  backs 
will  be  plenty.  Many  things  may  be  admir- 
ably adapted  to  a  young  and  semi-civilized 
nation,  tnat  would  be  grievously  galling  to  an 
older  and  wiser  one.  "I  praise  in  Russia,"  says 
Mr.  Jerrmann,  "  much  that  I  should  bitterly 
blame  in  Germany.  Persons  who  have 
blamed  those  things  in  Russia,  have  had  be- 
fore their  eyes,' when  forming  their  judgment, 
not  Russia,  but  their  own  country,  their  na- 
tionality, themselves  in  short.  I  have  done  my 
utmost  to  avoid  this  subjective  manner  of 
viewing  things,  and  have  endeavored,  when 
investigating  whatever  struck  me  as  strange, 
to  make  due  allowance  for  differences  of  cli- 
mate and  civilization,  and  in  the  tempera- 
ment and  character  of  tlie  people.  As  for 
the  rest,  I  stand  upon  facts,  partly  histori- 
cal, partly  still  existing,  and  therefore  incon- 
trovertible. My  views  may  possibly  be  re- 
futed, but  the  fsots  upon  which  they  are 
based  defy  refutation."     This  is  confidently 

•  UhpoiHi9ehe  Bilder  au$  8t.Petcr8bwra :  Skizzen, 
naeh  *dem  Leben  gezeichnet,  von  Eduard  JerrmaniL 
Berlin,  AllgemHne  Veuttehe  Verlaffa-AiutaU ;  Lon- 
don, Williams  and  Norgate.    1 851. 


and  sensibly  spoken.  The  same  tone  per- 
vades the  book  to  which  these  remarks  are 
a  prelude,  and  which  is  characterized  by 
practical  sense,  and,  to  all  appearance,  by 
a  strict  impartiality.  Besides  these  good 
qualities,  it  possesses  others — ^less  important, 
perhaps,  but  highly  agreeable  to  the  reader, 
which  will  be  apparent  as  we  proceed.  Mr. 
Jerrmann  is  an  actor — so  we  learn  from  his 
seventeenth  chapter,  touching  theatricals  in 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  passed  three  years 
as  member  and  manager  of  the  German  com- 
pany. The  present  volume  is  his  second  ap- 
pearance in  a  literary  capacity.  A  residence 
in  France  suggested  his  first  book.  We 
should  perhaps  take  shame  to  confess  that 
we  never  heard  of  him  either  as  actor  or  au- 
thor until  his  Petersburg  pictures  reached  us ; 
but  German  theatricals  have  little  interest  in 
England,  and  the  Leipzig  catalogue  is  a  vo- 
luminous work.  We  are  glad  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance,  for  he  is  very  interesting, 
and  we  incline  to  think  him  equally  honest. 
If  he  praises  and  justifies  certain  things  which 
public  opinion  is  wont  to  censure  and  con- 
demn, on  the  other  hand  he  also  freely  ex- 
poses the  rotten  places  in  the  state  of  Russia. 
Although  he  calls  his  book  "  unpoliticdl,** 
there  will  not  be  wanting  persons  to  tax  him 
with  a  political  bias,  because  the  facts  he  re- 
lates, and  the  deductions  he  makes  from 
them,  tend  upon  the  whole  rather  to  appro- 
bation than  to  blame  of  the  present  order  of 
things  in  Russia.  He  considers  that  country 
to  be  in  a  transition  state,  a  state  of  steady 
but  slow  improvement — the  more  satisfactory 
because  slow.  A  warm  admirer  of  the  Ejh- 
peror  Nicholas,  he  dissents  from  those  writers 
who  represent  the  Russians  as  a  horde  of 
slaves,  driven  and  ill  treated  by  a  pitiless  ty- 
rant and  taskmaster.  The  great  talents  of  the 
Czar,  his  grasp  of  mind  and  energy  of  pur- 
pose, are  indisputable.  Mr.  Jerrmann  under- 
takes to  show  that  be  has  a  heart  as  wdl  as 
a  head,  and  that  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  his  people  are  his  great  object  in  life — an 
object  which  he  strives  to  attain  by  gradaal 
steps,  making  freedom  wait  upon  civinzadon. 
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and  not  by  sweeping  and  hasty  measures, 
diffiufied  with  the  much-prostituted  name  of 
reform.  The  numerous  anecdotes  and  traits 
by  which  Mr.  Jerrmann  illustrates  and  sup- 
ports his  opinions,  are  at  least  as  worthy  of 
attention  and  credit  as  the  exaggerated  tales 
of  oppression  and  cruelty  with  which  many 
writers  on  the  same  subject  have  freely  gar- 
mshed  their  works.  Of  more  than  one  of  such 
writers  he  exhibits,  upon  the  occasion,  with 
no  sparing  pen,  Ihe  blunders,  hasty  judgment 
and  msumcient  opportunities. 

The  name  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  of 
rary  frequent  occurrence  in  Mr.  Jermann's 
book.  It  heads  his  first  chapter,  and  is  re- 
peatedly to  be  found  in  the  forty-one  that 
follow.  It  were  unjust  to  accuse  him,  on 
this  account,  of  adulation,  or  even  of  excess 
of  gratitude  for  past  favors.  For  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  in  a  book  treating  of  the 

C»ent  state  of  Russia  ?  The  name  of  Nicho- 
,  he  justly  says,  is  at  this  d:iy  as  insepanible 
from  that  of  Russia  as  is  the  notion  of  the 
flnn  from  that  of  daylight.  This  premised, 
he  enunciates,  in  few  words,  his  profession  of 


nation,  still  semi-barbarous,  is  subjected  to  a 
■emi-barbarous  rule  !  Perfectly  true.  Laws 
unworthy  of  the  name  slill  exist  there,  as 
well  as  classes  of  men  degraded  below  the 
proper  dignity  of  man.  All  this  is  matter  of 
nict ;  but  the  profound  genius  of  the  Empe- 
ror, who  discerns  all  this,  his  restless  strivmg 
to  remedy  these  evils,  to  reconcile  these  in- 
congruities, thai  stamps  him  in  my  eyes  not 
only  as  a  great  sovereign,  but  also  as  a  true 
friend  of  the  people."  Mr.  Jerrmann  then 
instances  some  the  measures  by  which  Nicho- 
las advances,  slowly  and  prudently,  but  stead- 
fly,  the  welfare  and  freedom  of  his  subjects. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  of  these  are  the  in- 
creased facilities  afforded  to  serfs  for  their 
emancipation.  Formerly  the  male  serfs  sole 
escape  from  bondage  was  by  military  service. 
Once  under  the  colors  he  was  serf  no  longer 
— ^but  he  was  a  soldier  for  twenty  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  unfitted  by  age  and 
habit  for  any  other  career,  he  for  the  most 
part  clung  to  the  service  till  death  or  the 
nospital  received  him.  The  boon  of  emanci- 
pation was  in  fact  a  mockery,  until  Nicholas 
shortened  the  term  of  service  to  eight  years. 
These  expired,  tho  soldier  is  still  a  young 
man,  able  to  begin  the  world  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  found  a  free,  perhaps  a  wealthy 
fanuly.  Other  roads  to  freedom,  more  intri- 
cate in  appearance,  but  equally  sure,  have 
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been  opened  to  the  serf  since  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  and  must  gradually  but  inevitably 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  serfdom,  the  institu- 
tion  that  most  widely  separates  Russia  from 
civilization.  These  roads  are  indicated  and 
explained  at  considerable  length  in  Mr.  Jerr- 
mann's  first  chapter,  which  is  unfavorable  to 
extract  and  condensation,  but  well  worthy 
of  careful  reading  and  consideration.  "  I 
have  not  room,"  he  concludes,  "  here  further 
to  sketch  what  the  Emperor  Nicholas  has 
done,  and  still  is  daily  doing,  for  the  true 
freedom  of  his  subjects ;  but  what  I  have 
here  brought  forward  must  surely  suffice  to 
place  him,  in  the  eyes  of  every  unprejudiced 
person,  in  the  light  of  a  real  lover  of  his  peo- 
ple. That  this  care  has  created  a  paradise — 
that  no  highly  criminal  abuse  of  power,  no 
shameful  neglect  prevails  in  the  departments 
of  justice  and  police — it  is  hoped  no  reflect- 
ing reader  will  infer  from  this  exposition  of 
facts.  But  the  still-existing  abuses  alter 
nothing  in  my  view  of  the  Emperor's  char- 
acter, of  his  assiduous  efforts  to  raise  his  na- 
tion out  of  the  deep  slough  in  which  it  still 
is  partly  sunk,  of  his  efficacious  endeavors 
to  elevate  his  people  to  knowledge  and 
use  of  their  rights  as  men — alter  nothing  in 
my  profound  persuasion  that  Gsar  Nicholas 
I.  is  the  true  father  of  his  country." 

As  may  be  inferred  from  its  name,  the  book 
before  us  is  of  a  very  desultory  nature,  and  a 
notice  of  it  must  necessarily  partake  of  the 
same  character.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  sup- 
plies a  most  complete  picture  of  the  Russian 
capital  and  its  inhabitants ;  but  no  great 
pains  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  ordering 
and  arrangement  of  the  chapters.  The  first 
that  tempts  us  to  pause  is  entitled  "  Build- 
ings ;"  and  we  turn  to  it  not  with  intention 
to  describe  the  architectural  appearance  of 
St.  Petersburg,  but  because  it  contains  a 
pleasing  trait  of  the  master  of  one  of  those 
serfs  to  whose  future  prospects  we  have  just 
referred.  Amongst  the  best  and  richest 
shops  in  St.  Petersburg  are  provision  shops 
— somewhat  resembling  our  Italian  ware- 
houses— where  an  immense  variety  of  edibles 
and  potables,  the  choicest  spices  and  most  ex- 
pensive wines,  delicacies  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  butter,  cheese,  and  other  common  ar- 
ticles of  consumption,  are  exposed  for  sale. 
Goods,  to  the  amount  of  many  millions  of 
rubles,  are  heaped  up  in  these  shops,  most 
of  whose  keepers,  themselves  millionaires, 
are  serfs  of  Count  Scheremeliew,  in  whose 
name  the  business  is  carried  on,  since  by 
Russian  law  no  serf  can  trade.  When  they 
began    business,   they   were  aided  by   the 
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count's  money  and  credit,  and  in  return  they 
pay  an  annual  poll-tax,  in  like  manner  witii 
the  serfs  who  till  the  ground,  and  with  those 
who,  by  their  owner's  permission,  take  ser- 
vice in  the  towns.  Five  rubles  (four  or  five 
shillings)  w.is  the  yearly  sum  they  paid  when 
they  first  set  up  their  shops.  They  pay  tlie 
same,  and  no  more — so  Mr.  Jerrmann  assures 
xis — now  that  they  roll  in  wealth,  inhabit 
samptuous  mansions,  and  drive  in  elegant 
carriages.  "  By  the  Russian  laws  every  fe- 
male serf  is  free  as  soon  as  married  to  a  free 
man ;  on  the  other  hand,  marriage  with  a 
serf  entails  serfdom  on  a  free  woman.  On  a 
certain  day  one  of  Count  Scheremetiew's 
rich  bondsmen  appeared  before  his  lord  to 
petition  for  the  freedom  of  a  son.  The  young 
man  was  in  love  with  a  poor  but  free  maiden, 
who  returned  his  affection,  but  who  would 
not  sacrifice  her  liberty  to  her  love.  The  fa- 
ther offered  eighty  thousand  rubles  as  the 
price  of  his  son's  happiness.  The  count  ac- 
cepted, and  desired  his  vassal  to  produce  the 
money.  In  an  instant  it  was  paid  over.  Let- 
ters of  emancipation  were  forthwith  drawn 
ap»  and  the  count  delivered  them  to  the  de- 
lighted father,  with  the  words,  "  you  must 
let  me  be  the  bridesman."  When  in  this 
capacity  the  count  had  conducted  the  bride 
from  the  altar  to  her  husband's  house,  and 
had  handed  her,  according  to  Russian  custom, 
upon  a  silver  waiter,  the  first  glass  of  cham- 
pagne, he  presented  to  her,  as  a  bridal  gift, 
a  bouquet  of  fresh  flowers,  skilfully  arranged 
round  a  small  packet  containing  the  eighty 
thousand  rubles.  It  was  his  pride  to  have 
wealthy  men  as  serfs,  but  their  wealth  had 
no  attractions  for  him."  Such  instances  of 
generosity,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  are  not 
very  common  amongst  Russian  serf- owners ; 
and,  indeed,  Mr.  Jerrmann  intimates  as  much 
in  his  twenty-fourth  chapter,  headed  "  Mas- 
ter and  Slave,"  where  he  exhibits  the  lament- 
able condition  of  those  serfs  whose  spendthrift 
lords,  in  that  frenzied  love  of  extravagance 
and  display  which  is  innate  in  the  higher 
classes  of  Russians,  squeeze  the  very  marrow 
from  the  bones  of  their  miserable  vassals. 

Mr.  Jerrmann  gives  a  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  burning  of  the  Winter  Palace  in 
December,  1837.  The  court  were  at  the 
Michael's  Theatre,  where  the  French  com- 
pany perform,  when  suddenly  an  aide-de- 
camp entered  the  imperial  box  and  whisper- 
ed to  Prince  Wolkonsky,  one  of  the  ministers 
then  present.  The  prince  gave  him  orders, 
and  continued  to  look  quietly  on  at  the  per- 
formance. Half-an-hour  later  the  aide-de- 
camp returned,    and  this  time  the  Prince 


spoke  to  the  Emperor,  who  rose,  gave  his 
arm  to  his  wife  and  conducted  her  to  her 
carriage.  The  coachman  received  orders  to 
drive  to  the  Anitchkoff  Palace  instead  of  to  the 
Winter  Palace.  The  emperor  mounted  a  horse 
that  was  in  waiting  for  him,  and  galloped  to 
the  Winter  Palace.  There  was  a  terrible  crowd 
and  crushing  in  the  streets ;  half  St.  Peters- 
burg was  on  foot ;  it  was  as  light  as  day, 
and  flames  were  roiiriug  up  into  the  sky  ;  the 
Winter  Palace  was  on  fire.  When  the  Empe- 
ror got  there,  the  flames  were  burstrog 
through  all  the  windows.  The  massive  walls 
still  stood  firm,  as  did  the  gigantic  etatoes 
that  surmounted  them,  and  which  passed, 
blackened  but  uninjured,  through  that  terri- 
ble night ;  but  the  whole  interior  of  the 
palace,  with  its  costly  pictures,  furniture,  and 
decorations,  was  evidently  doomed. 

"  The  Emperor  galloped  round  the  build- 
ing to  look  after  his  sentries.  The  precaution 
was  not  superfluous ;  on  the  western  side 
two  soldiers  were  near  falling  victims  to  the 
fire;  in  the  general  confusion  those  whose 
duty  it  was  had  forgotten  to  relieve  them, 
and  there  they  stood,  notwithstanding  the 
terrible  beat,  musket  on  shoulder  and  resign- 
ed to  their  fate.  The  Emperor  relieved  them 
himself,  and  pressed  forward  into  the  palace ; 
with  a  glance  he  saw  that  the  whole  must 
soon  fall  in,  and  he  hastened  into  the  rooms 
where  the  danger  seemed  greatest,  to  call 
out  the  men  who  were  saving  the  furniture. 
At  his  command  everybody  fled  from  the 
building,  with  the  exception  of  four  workmen 
who  had  received  orders  to  save  an  enormous 
mirror,  and  who  would  not  leave  the  place 
without  it.  Tlie  Emperor  drew  his  sword, 
and  with  one  blow  of  the  hilt  shivered  the 
glass.  Scarcely  hiid  the  last  man  passed  the 
threshold,  when  the  roof  fell  in  with  a  ter- 
rible crash.  Having  satisfied  himself  that  no 
lives  were  in  danger,  Nicholas  hurried  to  the 
Empress  at  the  Anitchkoff  Palace. 

*'  The  Empress  had  recovered  from  her 
first  alarm.  She  was  tired,  and  asked,  with 
some  uneasiness,  where  she  was  to  pass  the 
night.  Her  secretary,  the  privy-councillor 
Chambeau,  begged  permission  to  conduct 
her  to  the  sleeping- room  that  had  been  hasti- 
ly prepared  for  her.  There  she  found,  to 
her  great  astonishment,  through  the  delicate 
attention  of  an  attached  servant — her  sleep- 
ing apartment  out  of  the  Winter  Palace,  with 
its  thousand  little  comforts  and  conveniences  ; 
every  thing  in  the  same  place  and  order  as  if 
it  had  remained  untouched  since  she  last 
dressed  herself.  When  the  fire  had  reached 
that  wing  of  the  palace^  (and  it  spread  with 
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tremendous  rapidity,)  Chambeau  hastened  to 
the  boudoir  with  a  dozen  servants  and  mus- 
chiks.  "  All  here  belongs  to  the  Empress  !•' 
he  cried ;  "  not  a  thing  must  be  broken  !*' 
and  in  aprons,  baskets,  pockets,  were  carried ' 
away  all  those  thonsand-and-one  nick-nacks 
— clocks,  vases,  boxes,  and  ornaments — with- 
out which  such  a  boudoir  could  not  be  com- 
plete. Without  the  slightc^^t  injury  they 
were  conveyed  through  the  flames,  and  for 
half-a- league  through  the  heaving  throng 
that  filled  the  streets  ;  and  when  Chambeau 
had  arranged  everything  as  it  was  in  its  for- 
mer place,  the  locality  alone  was  changed  ; 
all  things  seemed  to  stand  where  they  had 
been  left — not  a  ribband  was  crumpled  nor  a 
sheet  of  paper  soiled.  I  doubt  there  being 
many  masters  in  Germany  who  are  so  well 
and  quickly  served." 

The  next  day  the  Emperor  returned  to 
the  scene  of  destruction.  Within  the  walls 
the  fire  still  raged.  For  some  time  he  gazed 
mournfully  at  the  blackened  remnants  of  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  his  capital.  A.t 
last  he  raided  his  head,  passed  his  hand  over 
his  brow,  and  said,  cheerfully,  "This  day 
year  I  will  sleep  in  my  room  in  the  Winter 
Palace.  Who  undertakes  the  building?*' 
For  a  moment  all  recoiled  before  an  under- 
taking that  seemed  impossible.  Then  Gen- 
eral Kleinmiohacl,  an  aide-de-camp  of  the 
Emperor,  stepped  forward  and  said,  "  I  will !" 
"And  the  building  is  to  be  complete  in  a 
year?"  asked  Nicholas.  "  Yes,  sire."  "  'Tis 
good  I  Now  set  to  work  1"  An  hour  later 
the  still  burning  ruins  were  being  cleared 
away.  The  fire  was  in  December,  1837  ;  by 
December,  1838,  the  palace  was  rebuilt. 
Three  months  afterwards  it  was  occupied  by 
the  court.  Klcinraicliael  kept  his  word — 
but  at  a  heavy  price,  a  price  that  could  be 
paid  only  in  Russia,  for  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
ouman  life  as  well  as  of  mountains  of  gold. 
Under  the  Empress  Elizabeth  the  palace  had 
taken  eight  years  to  build  ;  Kleinmichael 
completed  it  in  one.  True  it  is,  that  almost 
the  whole  of  the  masonry  resisted  the  fire, 
but  the  whole  of  the  interior  had  to  be  re- 
constructed ;  and  what  a  task  that  was ! 
The  work  went  on  day  and  night ;  there  was 
no  pause  for  meals  ,*  the  gangs  of  workmen 
relicyed  each  other.  Festivals  were  unheed- 
ed ;  the  seasons  themselves  were  overcome. 
To  Accelerate  the  work,  the  building  was 
kept,  the  winter  through,  at  the  excessive 
temperature  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-six 
decrees  Reaumur.  Many  workmen  sank 
under  the  heat,  and  were  carried  out  dead  or 
dying ;  a  painter,  who  was  decorating  a  ceil- 1 


ing,  fell  from  his  ladder,  struck  with  apo- 
plexy. Neither  money,  health,  nor  life  wa« 
spared.  The  Emperor,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  conflagration  had  risked  his  own  life  to 
save  the  lives  of  others,  knew  nothing  of  the 
means  employed  to  carry  out  his  will.  **In 
the  December  of  the  following  year,"  says 
Mr.  Jerrmann,  "and  in  proud  consciousness 
of  his  power,  he  entered  the  resuscitated 
palace  and  rejoiced  over  his  work.  The 
whole  was  constructed  on  the  previous  plan, 
but  with  some  improvements  and  many  em* 
hellish ments.  With  the  Empress  on  his  arm, 
and  followed  by  his  family,  he  traversed  the 
apartments  of  this  immense  building,  com- 
pleted, in  one  year's  time,  by  the  labor  of 
thousands  of  men.  He  reached  the  saloon 
of  St.  George,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
of  all,  and  the  royal  family  remained  there 
longer  than  anywhere  else,  examining  the 
costly  gold  mouldings  of  the  ceiling,  the  five 
colossal  bronze  chandeliers,  and  the  beautiful 
relievo  over  the  throne,  which  represents  St. 
George  slaying  the  dragon.  The  Empress 
was  tired,  and  would  have  sat  down — tk$ 
patron-spirit  of  JRussia  prevented  her  ;  as  yet 
there  was  no  furniture  in  the  hall,  so  she 
leaned  upon  the  Emperor's  arm  and  walked 
into  the  next  room,  followed  by  the  entins 
retinue.  The  last  of  these  had  scarcely  pass- 
ed through  the  door,  when  a  thundering 
crash  resounded  through  the  palace,  which 
trembled  to  its  very  foundations,  and  the  air 
was  darkened  by  clouds  of  dust.  The  tim- 
bers of  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon  of  St.  George 
had  yielded  to  the  weig'ht  of  the  chandeliers  ; 
and  the  whole  had  fallen  in,  crushing  every* 
thing  beneath  its  enormous  mass,  llie  sa- 
loon, so  brilliant  a  moment  before,  was  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  splendid  palace  was 
again  partly  destroyed,  but  the  genius  of 
Russii  had  watched  over  her  destiny — the 
imperial  family  were  saved  1" 

Whilst  speaking  of  buildings  pertaining  to 
the  crown,  Mr.  Jerrmann  gives  an  account 
of  the  various  imperial  establishments  for 
educational  purposes.  These  include  mili- 
tary and  civil  schools — schools  for  engineers, 
miners,  lawyers,  agriculturists — and  are  un- 
der the  special  protection,  and,  indeed,  under 
the  personal  superintendence,  of  the  Em- 
peror, who  takes  the  strongest  interest  in 
and  frequently  visits  them.  His  visits  are  sel- 
dom announced  beforehand.  Sometimes  he 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  ni^ht  from  the  iron 
camp-bed  upon  which  he  m variably  sleeps, 
gets  into  his  one-horse  droschki,  and  makes 
a  solitary  tour  of  inspection  of  the  different 
public  schools.     These  investigations  are  con- 
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dnoted  with  true  military  rigor.  "  The  Em- 
peror's first  glance  on  entering  the  corridor 
IS  at  the  thermometer  ;  and  wo  betide  those 
who  are  responsible  if  it  does  not  stand  at 
the  prescribed  fourteen  degrees.  Then  he 
visits  all  the  rooms,  to  see  if  there  is  every- 
where light,  and  if  the  officers  on  duty  are 
vigilant.  The  beds  of  the  scholars  are  next 
examined  ;  the  Emperor  pulls  off  the  bed- 
clothes, and,  holding  a  light  in  one  hand, 
with  the  other  he  turns  the  children  from 
side  to  side,  strictly  investigating  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  linen,  and  of  their  persons."  It 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  idle  and  ma- 
levolent persons  have  taken  the  Emperor's 
nocturnal  expeditions  as  foundation  for  the 
wildest  and  most  ridiculous  tales,  which  are 
often  the  subject  of  jest  and  laughter  in  the 
family  circle  of  the  Russian  Court.  In  proof 
that  these  nonsensical  fabrications  have  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  Nicholas  himself,  Mr.  Jerrmann 
refers  to  his  having  one  day  said  to  Ybcount 
de  Custine,  when  showing  him  the  pupils  of 
the  public  schools,  whose  healthy,  happy 
appearance  struck  every  one,  "Here  are 
some  of  the  youths  of  whom  I  devour  a  few 
every  week;"  and  Count  Oiloff,  who  just 
then  came  up  and  was  presented  to  Cusline, 
aimounced  himself  as  '*  the  famous  poisoner." 
Even  the  smallest  glimpses  of  the  private 
character  and  habits  of  so  remarkable  a  man 
8B  Nicholas  of  Russia,  cannot  but  have  their 
interest.  The  chapter  entitled  "  The  Impe- 
rial Family,"  comprises  several  pleasing  traits 
of  bonhomie  and  kindly  feeling,  in  the  Em- 
peror. "He  considers  himself,"  says  Mr. 
Jerrmann,  "  as  the  first  servant  of  the  State, 
and  likes  to  make  those  around  him  observe 
this.  If  a  party  of  pleasure  be  proposed, 
*  he  will  join  it  if  the  service  permits.'  To  a 
favored  but  weary  official,  who  asked  to  re- 
tire on  a  pension,  he  replied,  *  So  long  as  I 
serve,  you  also,  I  hope,  will  not  refuse  your 
services  to  your  country.'  The  days  ho 
passes  in  his  country  palace  of  Peterhoff  are 
his  time  of  relaxation  from  this  'service,* 
Every  hour  of  them  is  spent  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family.  Invested  with  crown  and 
sceptre,  ho  inspires  respect  and  admiration ; 
— behold  him  in  his  domestic  circle,  and  one 
cannot  help  loving  him.  ...  At  Peterhoff 
I  often  met  the  Emperor  walking  alone  in 
the  park  and  gardens.  There  he  puts  him- 
self at  his  ease ;  lays  aside  sword,  uniform 
and  epaulets,  and  rambles  about  in  a  surtout 
and  forage-cap.  In  his  capital,  where  he  is 
'  on  service,*  he  never  appears  otherwise  than 
in  uniform  ;  even  in  the  coldest  weather  he 
wears  only  a  cloth  cloak,  like  any  other  | 


officer.  I  never  saw  him  in  a  fur  coat,  nor 
do  I  believe  that  he  has  one.  In  the  metro^ 
polis  his  appearance  is  quite  unassuming ;  h« 
walks  about  the  Newsky  unattended,  and 
his  presence  is  only  to  be  noticed  by  the  joyful 
movement  of  the  crowd.  None  are  allowed 
to  address  him  ;  and  although  it  were  inofit 
agreeable  to  him  if  he  coulawith  propriety 
be  left  unnoticed,  yet  he  exacts  due  respect 
from  those  by  whom  he  knows  that  he  is  re- 
cognized. He  once  stopped  opposite  to  two 
young  men  belonging  to  one  of  the  imperial 
schools,  who  were  staring  him  in  the  face, 
and  asked  why  they  did  not  salute  him. 
One  of  them  maintained  a  terrified  silence; 
the  other  plucked  up  courage,  and  replied, 
*  We  do  not  know  you !'  '  No  matter  ;*  re- 
plied the  Emperor,  *  you  see  that  I  wear  a 
generars  uniform  ;  go,  both  of  you,  to  the 
Winter  Palace,  and  report  yourselves  to  the 
guard  as  under  arrest.  There  you  will  find 
out  who  I  am,  and  will  know  it  for  the  fu- 
ture.' With  throbbing  hearts  the  yoonff 
men  obeyed  orders,  and  augured  little  good 
from  the  unfriendly  reception  of  the  officer 
on  guard.  The  guard  had  their  dinner; 
nobody  heeded  the  prisoners.  Several  hours 
passed,  still  they  were  kept  fasting.  Thev 
had  just  received  a  harsh  refusal  to  their 
humble  petition  to  bo  allowed  to  send  out 
for  a  loaf,  when  one  of  the  imperial  servants 
entered  with  a  dinner  from  the  Emperor's 
Uible,  and  a  bottle  of  champagne.  For  that 
day,  he  told  them,  they  were  the  guests  of 
the  Emperor,  who  requested  them  to  drink 
his  health,  and  not  to  forget  in  future  to 
salute  when  they  met  him,  as  he  could  not 
afford  to  invite  them  to  dinner  every  day." 
Once  the  Emperor  met  Vemet,  the  French 
comic  actor,  in  the  street,  and  stopped  to 
speak  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner  walked  on 
again  than  the  police  came  up,  and  conveyed 
Vernet  to  the  nearest  guard-house  for  speak- 
ing to  the  Emperor.  Vernet  miffht  easily 
have  obtained  his  release,  by  sending  a  line 
to  the  director  of  the  theatre,  but  he  delayed 
doing  this  until  the  time  of  performance  ar- 
rived, and  then  took  things  so  leisurely  in  hia 
dressing-room,  that  he  made  the  audience 
wait,  and  was  ill  received.  He  acted  with  more 
spirit  and  humor  than  ever ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  Emperor,  who  had  laughed  exceedingly  at 
his  performance,  and  wished  to  console  his 
favorite  for  his  bad  reception,  went  behind 
the  scenes  between  the  acts,  spoke  to  him  in 
the  most  friendly  manner,  and  asked  if  he 
could  not  do  him  a  pleasure  in  return  for  all 
the  amusement  he  had  afforded  him.  "  Sire,*^ 
replied  the  actor,  "  the  greatest  favor  you 
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can  do  me  is  never  to  accost  me  again  in  the 
street."    The  Emperor  looked  astonished; 
Oeneral  Gedenoff,  the  director  of  the  thea- 
tre, (who  had  just  fined  Vemet  three  hun- 
dred francs  for  being  too  late,)  chancred  color. 
Vemet   proceeded   to  relate,  in   humorous 
strain,  his  adventure  with  the  police,  and 
concluded  by  pointing  to  the  General,  and 
saying,  "Sire,  to  complete  my  misfortune, 
I  am  fined  three  hundred  francs."    The  Em- 
peror, convulsed  with  laughter,  hurried  back 
to  his  box  to  tell  the  story  to  the  Empress, 
and  next  day  Vemet  received  the  receipt  for 
the  fine,  paid  out  of  the  imperial  purse,  and, 
in  his  Majesty's  name,  a  costly  diamond-ring 
as  dommages  inter eis.     This  anecdote  is  one 
of  several  examples  scattered  through  Mr. 
Jerrniann*s  book,  of  the  absurdly  literal  in- 
terpretation of  the  laws  by  the  Russian  po- 
lice.    Like  the  sentinels  who  would  have 
perished  by  fire  under  the  walls  of  the  Win- 
ter Palace,  the  police  of  St.  Petersburg  know 
nothing  but  the  letter  of  the  law.     Terrible 
consequences  have  sometimes  ensued  from 
this  blind  respect  for  routine.     Some  years 
ago  the  performances  of  the  pantomime  com- 
pany of  the  German  Lehman  were  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  Maslinissa,  the  greatest  and 
most  thoroughly  national  festival  of  the  Rus- 
nans,  which  occurs  in  the  last  week  of  the 
Carnival.    There  was  a  perfect  rage  for  these 
pantomimes ;  all  Petersburg  flocked  to  see 
them;   and   although    they    were   repeated 
every  two  hours,  the  temporary  theatre  in 
which  they  were  played,  upon  the  Admiralty 
Square,  was  continually  filled  to  suffocation. 
During  one  of  the  morning  performances, 
whilst  the  pit  was  in  full  glee  and  uproar  of 
delight,  the  harlequin  suddenly  rushed  upon 
the  stage,  and  exclaimed,  **  Fire !  sauce  qui 
peut !   The  announcement  was  received  with 
a  general  burst  of  laughter  at  what  was  taken 
for  a  stupid  joke.    The  misapprehension  was 
fatal,  for  it  shortened  the  brief  space  during 
which  escape  was  possible ;  in  a  few  moments 
the  flames  burst  out  from  behind  the  scenes ; 
the  wooden  building  was  in  a  blaze.     The 
audience,  wild  with   terror,  rushed  to  the 
doors ;  unfortunately  these  opened  inwards, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  frantic  throng  closed 
them  as  effectually  as  iron  bars  and  bolts. 
Exit  Wtis  impossible.     Outside,  a  workman, 
who  had  assisted  in  the  building  of  the  thea- 
tre, stepped  forth  from  the  crowd  and  called 
for  an  axe,  declaring  that  he  knew  every 
joint  of  the  boards  and  beams,  and  could 
quickly  open  a  passage  for  the  imprisoned 
audience.     But  the  budschnik  or  policeman 
on  duty  would  not  permit  this  to  be  done  till 


his  superiors  came  to  decide  upon  the  mat- 
ter. At  last  urgent  necessity  overcame  every 
other  consideration,  the  punctilious  police 
agent  was  pushed  aside,  several  men  seized 
axes,  and  soon  a  lar^e  opening  was  made  in 
the  side  of  the  building.  A  dense  cloud  of 
smoke  made  the  crowd  recoil,  and  when  it 
had  cleared  away  a  horrible  spectacle  pre- 
sented itself.  In  closely  packed  masses,  sat 
men,  women,  and  children,  apparently  still 
^zing  at  the  stage  which  was  a  sheet  of 
name.  Rescue  had  come  too  late ;  the  sud- 
den smoke,  filling  the  crowded  building,  had 
stifled  the  entire  audience:  not  one  was 
saved. 

Nothing  that  he  saw  in  Russia  more  strong- 
ly excited  Mr.  Jerrmann's  indignation  than 
the  gross  abuses  in  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  in  the  department  of  police. 
"Justice  and  police,"  he  says,  "are  the 
scandal  of  the  Russian  empire."  Shameful 
corruption  prevails  amongst  officials  of  every 
grade.  The  laws  themselves  he  considers 
not  only  well  adapted  to  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  people,  but  also  for  the  most 
))art  humane — far  more  so  than  accords  with 
popular  notions  of  Russian  laws.  Justice  is 
cheap.  Stamps  excepted,  a  lawsuit  may  be 
carried  through  and  decided  without  costing 
a  farthing  to  the  parties  concemed — ^might 
be  so,  at  least,  but  for  the  ingenious  devices 
of  secretaries  and  officials,  who,  under  one 
pretext  or  another,  extract  heavy  bribes  and 
fees  from  pleaders'  pockets.  And,  when 
judgment  is  obtained,  innumerable  difficulties 
are  put  in  the  way  of  its  execution— difficul- 
ties that  gold  alone  can  remuve.  In  police 
matters  the  state  of  things  is  still  worse.  The 
Russian  police  are  extremely  shrewd  and 
active  ;  but  so  great  is  their  faculty  of  re- 
tention, that  a  person  who  has  been  robbed 
never  considers  his  chance  of  recovering  his 
property  so  small  as  when  the  police  have 
detected  the  thief.  So  strong  is  this  feeling, 
that  robberies  would  seldom  be  reported,  did 
not  the  laws,  in  the  interest  of  public  security, 
render  such  report  compulsory.  According 
to  Mr.  Jerrmann's  account,  (and  the  general 
tenor  of  his  book  is  too  favorable  to  Russia 
to  admit  a  suspicion  of  his  exaggerating  the 
darker  shades  of  his  pictures,)  the  police 
are  by  far  the  greatest  robbers  in  St.  Peters- 
burg. Accomplices  after  the  crime,  they 
take  the  stolen  goods,  punish  the  thieves,  but 
restore  nothing  to  the  owners.  A  Courland 
nobleman,  Mr.  Von  H.,  lost  some  silver 
spoons,  knives,  and  forks,  stolen  out  of  his 
plate-chest.  Some  weeks  afterwards  one  of 
his  servants  came  rejoicing  to  him :  he  bad 
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found  the  stolea  goods ;  the^'  were  openly 
exposed  for  sale  in  n  silversmuh's  shop- win- 
dow.    Mr.  H.   went  to  the  window,  recog- 
nized his  property,  took  a  police  officer  with 
him,  and   made  the  silver-smith  show  them 
the  plate.     His  arms  and  initials  were  upon 
it  ;  the  dealer  admitted  he  had  bought  it  of 
a  stranger,  and   offered  to  restore  it  to  its 
rightful   owner.     Mr.  H.  would   have  taken 
away  his   property,  but   the   lieutenant   of 
police  forbade  that,  drew  up  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  affair,  and  requested  Mr.  H.,  as  a 
proof  that  the  plate  was  his,  to  send  to  the 
police  some  other  articles  out  of  the  chest  to 
which  he  affirmed  it  to  belong.     Mr.  H.  sent 
the  whole   case,   with   its   contents,  to   the 
police  bureau.     He  never  saw  either  of  them 
again.     Mr.   Jerrmann   had  the  story  from 
the  victim's   own  lips,  and  soon  afterwards 
told  it  to  a  friend,  a  physician  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, thinking  he  should  greatly  astonish  him. 
Astonished  the  physician  certainly  was ;  not, 
however,  at  the  rascality  of  the  police,  but 
at  the  simplicity  of  Mr.  H.,  who  ought   to 
have   known    them   far   too    well   to   have 
trusted  them  with  his  plate-chest.     The  St. 
Petersburg    thieves  arc  exceedingly  skillful 
and  daring.     The  doctor,  too,  had  his  tale  to 
tell.     He   wanted  a  coachman :  one  applied 
for  the  place  just  as  his  droschki  happened 
to  be  at  the  door,  and,  by  the   doctor  s  do- 
sire,  he  drove  up  and  down  the  street,  to  give 
a  specimen  of  his  skill,  which  was  satisfactory. 
The  doctor  called  to  him  to  come  up  stairs, 
and  sat  down  to  dinner.     The  man  did  not 
appear;  inquiry  was  made;  he  had  driven 
away  the   horse  and  carriage,  and  was  no- 
where to  be  found.     The  doctor  made  his 
report  to  the  police,  as  in  duty  bound,  but  at 
the  same  time  made  a  formal  declaration  that 
he  renounced  all  claim  to  the  stolen  property, 
and  declined  taking  it  bick again.     The  pre- 
caution was  most  judicious.     He  could  not 
do  without  a  vehicle,  so  bought  another  the 
same  day,  and  when  the  police,  six  weeks  af- 
terwards, brought  him  back  horse  and  dros- 
chki, they  were  in  so  wretched  a  state,  and 
the  charges  so  enormous,  that  he  was  heartily 
glad  to  have  it  in  his  power  to  decline  receiv- 
ing his  property,  or  paying  the  costs.     Mr. 
Jerrmann  himself  had  tO:ne  plate  stolen — 
of  no  great  value,  but  as  a  christening -gift 
to  his  child,  he  was  anxious  to  get  it  back. 
The  police  soon  found  it,  but  put  a  thousand 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  giving  it  up,  and 
the  commissary  to  whom  Mr.  Jerrmann  ap- 
plied almost  laughed  in  his  face  at  the  idea 
of  its  restitution.     This  time,  however,  the 
policeman  was  outwitted  by  the  actor.     ''  I 


happened  to  dine  to-day  with  Perowsky," 
said  the  latter,  "  and  I  will  just  mention  this 
incident  to  him,  as  a  curious  example  of  the 
facility  with  which  one  recovers  stolen  goods 
in   St.  Petersburg  when  once   they  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  police."     The  commissary 
affected  to  laugh,  but  it  was  with  an  ill  grace. 
The  spoons  were  speedily  forthcoming.     Po- 
rowsky,  whose  name  had  so  talismanic  an 
effect,  and  with  whom  Mr.  Jerrmann  had  in- 
vented an  intimacy  for  the  sake  of  his  plate- 
chest,  is  the  minister  of  the  home  depart- 
ment, appointed  by  Nicholas  with  the  express 
aim   of  checking  the   corruption   prevalent 
amongst  Russian  officials.     Mr.  Jerrmann  de- 
clares him  admirably  qualified  for  the  hercu-* 
lean  labor,  but  feai's  to  speak  too  confidently 
of  his  chances  of  success,  even  if  he  should 
escape  the  countless  intrigues  and  cabals  or- 
ganized against  him  by  the  thousand -headed 
monster  he  has   to   combat.     He   has   the 
support  of  the  Emperor,  however,  and  the 
cordial  good  wishes  of  the  people,  who  are 
the  gainers  by  his  zealous  labors.     His  per- 
sonal exertions  are  described  by  Mr.  Jerrmann 
as  extraordinary'   and  unremitting.      "Dis- 
guised, and  with  a  long  false  beard,  he  went 
about  to  shops  and  stalls,  purchasing  sugar, 
moat,  and  butter,  and  checking  the  weight  of 
his  purchases.     Many  shops  were  closed,  but 
the  housewives  of  St.  Petersburg  rejoiced  at 
the  augmentation  of  weight  and  measure. 
To  prove  to  the  administmtion  of  the  police 
what  venal  officers  were  to  be  found   in  its 
ranks,  he  once  sent  for  its  chief,  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  information  he  had  received, 
that  every  night,  in  a  particular  house,  pro- 
hibited games  of  chance  were  played.     He 
asked  for  two  of  the  most  trustworthy  officers, 
and  sent  them  at  night  to  the  house  in  ques- 
tion.    It  was  surrounded,  and  the  two  agents 
went  up  stairs  to  the  apartment  that  had  been 
indicated  to  them.  There  they  found  a  party 
of  six  or  eight  gentlemen,  seated  at  a  round 
table,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  game  at/aro, 
and  with  heaps  of  gold  before  them.  Caught 
in  flagranlCf  the  disconcerted  gamblers  were 
about  to  be  conveyed  to  the  giuird -house, 
when  one  of  them  managed  to  make  the  two 
police    tyrants    understand    that    *'  icarli,** 
which  they  had  just  been  playing,  was  a 
very  harmless  amusement;  that  the  pile  of 
gold  upon  the  table  was  no  evidence  against 
them  ;  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  playing 
this  game — which  was  one  of  skill,  not  of 
chance — for  very  high  sums  ;  and,  to  prove 
this  assertion,  he  offered  to  play  a  game  at 
icarii  with  en  oh  of  the  police  agents,  at  a 
thousand  rubles  a  game.     The  agents  ac- 
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cepted  the  offer,  as  well  as  the  thousand 
rabies,  took  themselves  off,  and  next  morning 
the  chief  of  the  district  reported  to  the 
minister  that  the  visit  to  the  suspected  house 
bad  produced  no  other  result  tlmn  the  dis- 
covery of  a  party  of  gentlemen  harmlessly 
amosmg  themselves  with  a  friendly  game  at 
cards.  Perowsky  sent  for  the  two  police 
agents,  heard  their  report  from  their  own 
mouths,  and  then,  turning  to  their  chief,  who 
was  present,  "  Learn,"  he  said,  **  what  de- 
pendence you  can  place  on  the  men  in  whom 
jou  confide,  and  who  should  be  the  truardians 
of  the  public  welfare."  And,  opening  a  side 
door,  he  disclosed  to  the  astonislied  officials 
the  gamblers  of-  the  night  before,  sitting 
rouna  the  same  green  table,  in  the  same 
order,  and  engaged  in  the  same  prohibited 
game. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  hard-bound 
with  ice,  the  winter-traveler  to  St.  Peters- 
burg is  greeted,  at  ils  entrance,  by  the 
merry  songs  of  a  crowd  of  washerwomen, 
pursuing  their  chilly  avocation  through  the 
holes  cut  in  the  iron  covering  of  the  stream. 
There  they  are  the  year  round,  in  the  parcli- 
ing  summer  (hotter  at  St.  Petersburg  than  in 
many  southern  lands)  as  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  gay  and  light-hearted  at  their  often 
painful  toil.  But  Russian  cheerfulness  strikes 
every  traveler.  Mr.  Jerrmann  particularly 
notices  it.  The  Russian  of  the  lower  class  is 
decidedly  a  singinir  animal.  Aided  by  his 
song  and  his  ?/JO(/Aa  (Russian  brandy)  he  gayly 
supports  incredible  hardships  and  fiitigucs. 
Naturally  lazy,  he  would  gladly  pass  his  life 
singing,  drinking,  and  sleeping.  But,  when 
spurred  by  necessity,  nothing  can  exceed  his 
fortitude  and  powers  of  endurance.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  view  of  the  Russian  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Jerrmann  glides  off  into  a  charac- 
teristic and  clever  sketch  of  a  moi^t  im- 
portant personage  in  the  imperial  house- 
nold. 

"  Observe,"  he  says,  "  yonder  stately,  six- 
foot  high,  comfortably  full-bodied  man,  with 
bis  round  face  and  btill  rounder  beard,  in  the 
kaftan  of  fine  green  cloth,  and  the  square  cap 
of  red  velvet  trimmed  with  fur.  The  man  s 
habitual  mode  of  life  is  the  most  comfortable 
imaginable  ;  the  dolce  far  niente  is  his  pro- 
fession, and  only  from  time  to  time  has  he  to 
make  certain  superhuman  exertions.  That  is 
the  Emperor's  hody-coachman.  Off  duty  he 
lives  like  a  lord  of  the  land.  You  probably 
imagine  that  the  coachman's  natural  residence 
18  the  stable  !  but — to  err  is  human  ! — our 
charioteer  has  never  seen  the  stable  since  he 
received  hb  last  appointment.     Whether  the 


carriages  be  in  good  condition,  the  horses  fat 
or  lean,  the  harness  suitable — he  troubles  not 
his  head.  Even  as  a  chamberlain  approaches 
the  Emperor  with  the  words,  *  Sire,  the  car- 
riage is  at  the  door !'  so  does  a  coachman  of 
the  second  class  present  himself  before  the 
great  chief  of  the  stable  department,  and  say 
*  Alexei  Iwanowitsch,  the  horses  are  put  to  1' 
Then  the  comely  man  with  the  beard  rises 
from  his  chair,  empties  his  gliiss,  and  de- 
scends deliberately  into  the  court  yard;  there 
a  groom  offers  him  his  arm,  leaning  upon 
which,  he  gently  attains  the  coach  box,  set- 
tles himself  comfortably,  and  nods.  At  that 
nod  the  reins  are  handed  to  him,  he  winds 
them  round  his  hands,  stretches  out  both 
arms  straight  before  him,  settles  himself 
firmly  against  the  box — he  neither  can  nor 
will  hit — and,  proud  as  the  Emperor  on  his 
throne,  he  drives  off.  It  might  really  be 
said  that  he  does  his  work  without  moving 
hands  or  feet ;  the  latter  he  hardly  .can  move, 
for  he  is  firmly  planted  upon  them,  and  of 
the  motion  of  the  former  you  are  not  aware, 
for  he  guides  the  fitry  horse  \\\\\\  the  pres- 
sure of  the  little  finger.  It  is  only  out  of 
affectation  that,  when  he  suddenly  pulls  up, 
he  throws  his  body  backwards,  clasping  both 
arms  to  his  breast,  like  a  person  swimming. 
After  a  half-hour's  drive,  he  returns  home  ; 
the  Emperor  alights,  and  he  diives  to  the 
courtyard.  A  goom  runs  to  the  horses*  heads, 
another  helps  him  off  the  box,  he  throws  the 
reins  to  a  coachman,  and  walks  away.  His 
day's  work  is  done.  lie  has  driven  the  Em- 
peror, that  is  the  whole  of  his  duty.  For 
that  he  has  officer's  rank,  several  thousand 
rubles  of  salarv,  and  lives  in  clover.  But 
the  medal  has  its  reverse  ;  for  it  may  hap- 
pen that  the  Emperor,  on  getting  into  his 
carriage,  instead  of  bidding  him  drive  to 
Kamina  Ostrow,  gives  the  word  *  to  Moscow ;' 
and,  just  as  he  would  have  driven  seven 
versts,  in  the  one  case,  so  he  drives  720J 
versts  in  the  other,  without  pause  or  refresh- 
ment, without  closing  an  eye  or  leaving  his 
box.  At  certain  disUmces  along  the  whole 
road,  there  are  little  houses  built  as  halting 
places  for  the  Emperor  Alexander  ;  but 
Nicholas  does  not  use  them  ;  he  seldom 
alights  till  he  reaches  Moscow,  and,  the 
changes  of  horses  being  effected  with  light- 
ning swiftness,  the  coachman  hiLs  hardly  time 
to  toss  off  a  glass  of  wodka.  At  every  post 
a  fresh  postilion  gets  upon  the  box  with  him ; 
but  the  most  the  postilion  is  allowed  to  do 
b  to  urge  on  the  horses ;  the  reins  never 
leave  the  coachman's  hand,  and  thus  he  ^ets 
over  the  one  hundred  and  four  German  mt/ei. 
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standing,  with  ontsretcbed  arms,  without 
food,  his  attention  unceasingly  upon  the 
strain,  exposed  to  every  possible  variety  of 
temperature — on  the  box  of  the  carnage 
with  twenty-four  degrees  of  heat,  and  on  that 
of  the  sledge  with  as  many  of  cold.  It  has 
happened  that,  On  his  arrival  at  Moscow,  he 
was  unable  to  leave  his  box ;  four  men  lifted 
him  off,  he  was  perfectly  stiff,  his  eyes  were 
starting  from  his  head,  lie  had  to  be  bled  and 
put  in  a  bath,  before  his  stiffened  limbs  and 
strained  nerves  resumed  life  and  suppleness. 
No  German  could  endure  such  enormous  fa- 
tigue ;  the  Russian  endures  it  with  ease, 
when  he  must^  he  who  would  do  nothing  his 
whole  life  long  if  he  migkt,^* 

A  minute  and  curious  observer,  Mr.  Jerr- 
mann  has  the  faculty  that  would  enable  him 
to  write  interesting  sketches  of  any  country 
m  which  he  were  for  some  time  resident. 
We  will  not  follow  him  to  his  own  particular 
ground — the  stage.  He  devotes  a  long 
chapter  to  the  St.  Petersburg  theatres,  a 
shorter  one  to  "  concerts,"  and  a  third  to 
"Henrietta  Sontag."  Towards  the  close  of 
September,  the  St.  Petcrsburgers  flock  into 
town  from  their  summer  retreats  ;  in  the 
course  of  October  the  court  and  highest  aris- 
tocracy also  return  to  the  capital,  and  then 
begins  the  theatrical  season.  The  Emperor 
goes  almost  every  day  to  one  theatre  or  an- 
other, and  especially  to  the  French  theatre. 
This  stands  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  opposite 
the  Michacrs  Palace,  and  was  a  birthday  sur- 
prise of  the  Emperor's  to  the  grandduchess 
Helena.  Its  exterior  differing  m  no  respect 
from  that  of  the  adjacent  buildings,  she  had 
no  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  theatre  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  her  palace,  until 
the  Emperor  conducted  her  thither  to  wit- 
ness the  first  performance.  It  is  small  com- 
pared to  the  other  theatres,  but  very  com- 
fortable, and  elegantly  simple  in  the  stylo  of 
its  decoration,  and  is  more  fashionable,  and 
better  attended  than  any  of  the  others  The 
German  company  perform  in  it  on  ojf-nights, 
but  with  much  less  succqss,  as  Mr.  Jerrmann 
regretfully  acknowledges,  than  their  French 
rivals.  On  the  occasion  of  his  benefit  the 
court  was  present  ;  the  theatre,  he  assures 
us,  was  in  a  better  state  at  that  time  than  it 
had  been  for  years  previously  ;  the  Emperor 
expressed  his  satisfaction,  and  sent  him  civil 
messages  and  a  diamond  ring,  but  he  did  not 
revisit  the  theatre.  The  same  thing  occurred 
when  Emile  Devriant,  an  actor  justly  cele- 
brated in  Germany,  went  to  perform  at  St. 
Petersburg.  He  performed  at  the  palace  of 
Peterhoff— once,  and  no  more.    The  French 


company  performed  there  every  week.  In 
like  manner,  the  Italian  opera  has  completely 
eclipsed  that  of  Germany.  In  the  spring  of 
1 842,  General  Gedeonoff  was  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  imperial  theatres.  This  was 
the  death-warrant  of  the  German  opera.  In 
the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  inducted  a 
brilliant  Italian  company  into  the  spacious 
Canino-Theatro,  the  largest  theatre  in  St 
Petersburg,  previously  occupied  by  the  Rui- 
sian  and  German  operas.  To  make  room  for 
the  southern  intruders,  the  Germans  were 
sent  to  Moscow.  They  never  recovered  the 
blow,  nor  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  Italians,  after  acting  experimentally  for 
two  years,  were  finally  installed  for  a  per- 
manency. Their  immense  success  endures  to 
the  present  day,  and  Mr.  Jerrmann  predicts 
their  long  and  brilliant  popularity.  The  tri- 
umphs of  some  of  the  great  singers  can  hard- 
ly, he  says,  be  described  with  mere  words. 
**  Only  those  persons  who  have  witnessed  the 
enthusiasm  oi  Spanish  and  Italian  audiences 
can  form  an  idea  of  them.  Above  all,  Ra- 
bini,  although  he  then  possessed  but  the  ttu- 
diiion  of  hu  voice,  and  the  admirable  Yiardot 
Garcia,  were  the  heroes  of  the  day.  The 
first  was  appointed  singer  to  the  imperial 
chamber,  and  Prince  Wonkonsky  himself  was 
present  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  the  cere- 
mony of  his  investiture  with  the  uniform  of 
that  post.  At  his  benefit  a  golden  laurel 
wreath  was  thrown  upon  the  stage,  and  at 
Garcia's  benefit  such  a  rain  of  flowers  fell 
around  her  that  she  literally  waded  through 
them,  and  they  had  to  be  carried  off  the 
stage  in  great  wash -baskets.  Bearing  in 
mind  that  this  was  in  February,  when  in  St 
Petersburg  a  rose  cost  twenty  rubles,  and  a 
handsome  garland  or  bouquet  eighty  to  a 
hundred  rubles,  I  shall  not  be  exceeding  the 
truth  if  I  say  that  on  that  day  a  fortune  faded 
on  the  singer's  bosom.  Could  there  be  a 
more  characteristic  trait  of  the  luxury  and 
extravagance  of  the  Petersbureers  ?**  The 
uproar  of  applause  lasted  half-an  hour, 
during  which  time  Madame  Yiardot  had  to 
appear  at  least  twenty- times  upon  the  stage ; 
and  Mr.  Jerrmann  declares,  from  actual  ob- 
servation, that  at  the  end  of  this  almost  un- 
paralleled theatrical  triumph,  many  of  the 
great  singer's  frantic  admirers,  who  had 
shouted  lustily  and  sonorously  at  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  were  unable  to  raise  their  voices 
above  a  whisper.  After  exciting  such  en- 
thusiasm as  tnis,  no  wonder  that  foreign  mu- 
sicians complain  of  the  apathetic  and  dis- 
couraging coldness  of  English  audiences, 
which  they  attribute  to  the  want  of  a  taste 
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for  mtisic,  whereas  in  reality  there  are  few 
countries  where  good  music  will  obtain  more 
eager  listeners  and  such  high  prices.      St. 
Petersburg,  however,  is  notoriously  the  para- 
dise of  opera  singers.      There  the  Italian 
opera  is  still  a  novelty,  and  lavish  generosity 
to  those  who  minister  to  their  pleasures  is  a 
Russian  characteristic.      In  the  year   1840, 
General  Gedeonoff,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Countess  Rossi,  sent  for  Madame  Czecca, 
who  had  formerly  given  instruction  in  sing- 
ing to  that  distinguished  artist,  and  installed 
her  as  chief  of  the  singing  department  in  the 
great   theatrical  school  at  St.  Petersburg, 
with  a  salary  of  four  thousand  rubles.     For 
8t  Petersburg  this  appeared  very  poor  pay. 
But  it  was  the  least  part  of  the  ralue  of  the 
appointment.     All  the  wealthy  Russian  aris- 
tocracy   desired   to  have    their    daughters 
taught  by  her  who  had  taught  Sontag,  and 
her  lessons  were  sought  at  extravfigant  prices. 
09ce  she  went  to  the  house  of  the  Countess 
Scheremetiew   rather    after    the  appointed 
time,  and  pleaded,  by  way  of  apology,  that 
owing  to  the  very  bad  weather,  she  had  to 
wait  for  a  hackney  coach.      Upon  the  day 
fixed  for  the  next  lesson  an  elegant  carriage 
went  to  fetch  her,  and  when  it  had  taken  her 
home  again,  the  coachman  begged  to  know 
where  he  should  put  it  up.     Two  lines  from 
Countess  Scheremetiew  begged  her  kind  ac- 
ceptance of  "  this  little  present."'       Who 
would  not  give  singing  lessons  in  St.  Peters- 
burg ?      But  not  every  music  mistress  is  as 
fortunate  as  Madame  Czecca.      She  was  in- 
debted for  her  favorable   reception  to  the 
gratitude  of.  the  amiable  ambassadress,  her 
rormer  pupil,  who   not  only  recommended 
her,  but  sang  at  a  public  concert  for  her  be- 
nefit.     "  This  would  have  been  nothing  for 
Mademoiselle  Sontag ;  for  the  Countess  Rossi, 
in  the  midst  of  the  nigh  Russian  aristocracy, 
and  of  their  haughty  prejudices,  it  was  an 
incredible  deal.     The  concert  was  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  season,  and  its   net  receipts 
were  fourteen  thousand  rubles."     Mr.  Jerr- 
mann  proceeds  to  sketch  an  interview  that 
occurred    after    this    concert    between  the 
Countess  and  Madame  Czecca,  and  another 
scene  between  Madame  de  Rossi  and  an  Ar- 
menian merchant,  a  passionate  lover  of  music, 
who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Charkow  to 
hear  -her  sing.     This,  the  eighteenth  chapter 
of  the  £ilder,  has  little  to  do  with  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.     Its  chief  object  seems  to  be  to 
prove,  what  has  been  often  hinted,  that  Ma- 
dame Sontag  .  was  never  quite  consoled  by 
rank  and  hign  station  for  the  cessation  of  her 
theatrical  triumphs,  and  that  it  cost  her  less 


than  might  have  been  supposed  to  replace 
for  a  while  the  countess's  coronet  by  that 
artist's  wreath,  which  to  her,  almost  from 
infancy,  has  ever  been  a  crown  of  laurel. 

Concerts  in  St.  Petersburg  liave  a  short 
but  busy  season.  Throughout  the  whole  win- 
ter a  concert  is  a  tbin^  almost  unheard  of, 
until  Lent  arrives.  Then  the  theatres  are 
closed,  dancing- music  is  forbidden,  and  con- 
certs are  the  rage.  There  are  often  haff-a- 
dozen  in  a  day.  They  begin  at  noon,  and 
last  till  late  at  night.  It  is  nothing  unusual 
for  a  person  to  go  to  two  or  three  in  one 
day.  In  January  1842  Liszt  visited  St. 
Petersburg,  traveling  more  like  a  prince 
than  a  pianist,  with  two  carriages  and  four, 
secretary,  valet,  chasseur,  and  other  attend- 
ants. All  Petersburg  was  up  at  arms. 
Count  Wilhorsky,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
liberal  patrons  of  music  in  the  Russian  capi- 
tal, sent  a  courier  to  meet  him  and  offer  him 
quarters  at  his  hotel.  The  unassuming  mu- 
sician declined,  preferring  solitude  and  se- 
clusion. Apartments  were  engaged  for  him 
at  an  hotel ;  for  three  days  previously  to  his 
arrival,  the  streets  leading  to  it  were  blocka- 
ded by  the  concourse  of  his  admirers.  At 
last  he  came,  and  gave  twelve  concerts, 
which  yielded  him  some  twenty  thousand 
rubles  each.  When  he  left  St.  Petersburg, 
his  popularity  was  as  great  as  ever ;  the 
whole  town  raved  in  his  praise.  He  should 
never  have  returned.  The  public  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg is  the  most  capricious  in  the  world. 
Doubtless  ignorant  of  this,  or  confident  in 
his  genius,  he  revisited  the  Russian  capital 
the  following  year.  Ho  played  as  well  as 
the  year  before — if  anything  with  still  great- 
er perfection;  but,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  none  cared  about  him.  As  Mr. 
Jerrmann  expresses  it,  **  ce  rCttoit  qu^vn  ar- 
tiste de  plua.  But  Russians  are  always  in 
extremes.  Like  their  climate,  they  are  all 
fire  or  all  ice.  The  quality  in  which  they 
(at  least  the  higher  classes)  appear  most 
consistent,  is  their  unbounded  extravagance. 
The  twenty-ruble  roses  showered  upon  VI- 
ardot  were  but  a  trifling  example  of  this, 
unworthy  to  be  named  in  the  same  day  with 
other  instances  scattered  through  the  Sketch* 
es.  Some  of  these  instances  are  cited  apro- 
pos of  the  foundling  hospital,  the  most 
magnificent  and  richly  endowed  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  of  St.  Petersburg.  Amongst 
other  sources  of  revenue,  it  enjoys  the  mo- 
nopoly of  playing  cards.  The  duty  on  these 
is  very  high  ;  their  consumption  is  enormous^ 
and  attributable  partly  to  the  long  winter 
evenings — ^nearly  nine  months  out  of  th^ 
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twelve — partly  to  Russian  fondness  for  play* 
but  chiefly  to  luxury  and  waste.     "In  the 
higher  circles,  a  pack  of  cards  serves  but 
for  one  game  of  ombre,  whist,  &c, ;  and  even 
in  the  better  sort  of  clubs,  new   cards  are 
taken  after  every  third  game.     In  Germany 
such  evtravagancc  would  astonish  ;  it  gives 
but  a  faint  idea  of  the  luxury  prevailing  in 
Russia — al though  this  is  but  a  pale  shadow 
of  that   which    formerly    reigned.      About 
eight  years  ago  the  charming  Countess  Wor- 
onzow  Diisclikow  took  into  her  head  to  give 
a  grand  fete  in  the  old  French  style.     For 
that  evening  the  whole  house  and  its  appur- 
tenances were  transformed,  by  the  magic  of 
her    command,   into   a    mansion   of    Louis 
XIY.'s  time ;  corridors,  staircases,  saloons, 
boudoirs,   all    wore   the   character   of    that 
period ;  walls  and  ceilings,  floors  and  win- 
dows, the  furniture,  the  services,  even  the 
liveries  of  the  laced  footmen,  with  their  long 
powdered   perukes — all    was    rococo.      The 
entertainment  lasted  four  hours,  cost  many 
hundred    thousand    rubles,   and    early    the 
next  morning  everything  was  destroyed  and 
torn  down,  in  order  to  restore   the  house  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  its  former  condition. 
The   houses   of  all  persons   of  quality   are 
annually  thoroughly  new- furnished,  that  they 
may  not  be  a  single  season  behind  the  latest 
Paris  fashions  ;  and  yet  what  is  all  this  com- 
pared to  the  mad  prodigality  of  an  earlier 
period  ?      Previously   to   the    accession   of 
Alexander,  a  highborn  Russian  would  have 
thought  it  a  profanation  of  hospitality  to  use 
the  same  service  for  two  feasts.     The  guests 
gone,  the  servants  took  over}ahing  that  had 
been  used  at  the   repast — bottles,   glasses, 
covers,  plates,  candlesticks,  linen — the  whole 
furniture  of  the  table,  in  short — and  tossed 
it  all  out  upon   the  heads  of  the  rejoicing 
mob  assembled  in  the  street   below.     What 
would  now  be  deemed    madness,  was  then 
good  taste."     Under  the  hciiding,  **  A  mer- 
chant of  the  first  gild,  and  a  spendthrift  of 
the  first  magnitude,"  Mr.  Jerrmann  gives  an 
account   of    old   Jacobleflf,   considered    the 
wealthiest  man  in  Russia,  after  Prince  Demi- 
doff,  and  of  his  extravagant  son  and  heir, 
Jacobleff    the  younffei*.     Imbued  with   the 
true   mercantile  spirit,  old  Jacobleff  would 
rather  give  away  thousands   than   abate  a 
farthing  of  his  rights.     When  the  Winter 
Palace  was  burned,  the  new  building  was  to 
be   covered  with  iron  plates,  and    General 
Elleinmichael  invited  tenders  for  the  metal. 
Jacobleff  sent  in  his ;  he  was  told  in  reply 
that  another  person  offered  to  supply  the 
Iron  a  kopeck  a  pound  cheaper,  bat  that  if 


he  would  supply  it  at  the  same  price,  the 
general  would  recommend  the  Emperor  to 
give  him  the  preference.     The  contract  "WM 
for  a  sum  of  several  hundred  thousand  ra- 
bies, and   worth  bargaining  for ;  Jacobleff» 
however,  told  the  general  that  he  did  doI 
drive  bargains  with  his  sovereign ;  that  he 
could  not  give  up  the  kopeck,  but  that  if 
his  Majesty  would  graciously  honor  him  by 
accepting  the  roof  of  the  palace  as  a  present^ 
it  would  be  his  pride  to  supply  it  as  solid 
and  as  beautiful  as  possible.     The  old  mer- 
chant got  the  contract,  without  abatement 
Another   time  the  Emperor  was  informed 
that  Jacoblefl's  only  son,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
guards,  and  a  most  unparalleled  scapegracei 
had  gambled  away  at  skittles,  in  a  single 
afternoon,  one  million  rubles  banco,     Indig* 
nant  at  such   scandalous    prodigality,   tSe 
Emperor  ordered  the  young  man^s  name  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  army  list.     Feeling 
sorry  for  the  father,  he  sent  an  aide-de-camp 
to  break  the  news  to  him  tenderly,  and  to 
assure  him  of  his  imperial  favor.     The  aide- 
decamp  found  him  working  in  his  room,  and, 
after  acquitting  himself  of  his  commission, 
handed   him  his   son's  dismissal.     The  old 
man  sank  back  in  his  arm-chair  as  if  stunned. 
At  last  he  recovered  himself,  and,  trembling 
with  the  sweat  of  anxiety  upon  his  face,  he 
stammered  out  the  words,  "  In  God's  name! 
what  crime  has  he  committed  ?"     The  officer 
toid  him  of  the  lost  million.     Jacobleff  drew 
a  deep  breath,  wiped  his  brow,  rose  from 
his  chair,  and  said  in  a  firm  tone,  but  evi- 
dently deeply  wounded,  "  Thank  heaven  that 
it  is  only   that !     I  thought  he   had   done 
something  terrible  !     I  cannot  but  feel  hurt 
that  for  such  a  trifle  my  son  should  be  to 
severely  punished  !     Even  this  long-suffering 
father,  however,  was  at  last  wearied  by  hlB 
son's  extravagance,  and  refused  to  discharge 
any   fresh    debts   of   his   contracting;    bat 
young  Jacobltff's  signature  continued  to  be 
current  paper  on  the  Petersburg  exchang 
and  found  ready  discounters  at  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent.,  on  the  chance  of  his  outliving  his 
father. 

This  notice  of  Mr.  Jerrmann's  very  pleasant 
book  cannot  be  better  concluded  than  bj  a 
glance  at  its  tenth  chapter,  bearing  the  ap- 
propriate title  of  "  Curiosa,"  and  consisting 
of  a  medley  of  facts,  anecdotes,  and  tradi- 
tions. After  visiting  three'palaces,  and  dis- 
missing them  with  brief  notice,  he  enters  an 
unpretending  little  house  which  Russian  ven- 
eration for  a  great  sovereign  has  covered 
with  a  wooden  casket,  to  protect  it  from  de- 
cay.    There  dwelt  Peter  the  Great,  when 
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mperiDtending  the  building  of  his   capital. 
Hw  chamber  is  scrapulously  preserved  in  the 
nme  state  as  during  his  life.     There  are  his 
bedstead,  some  of  his  tools,  his  iron  ruler, 
his  writing  materials,  and  some  fragments  of 
bis  clothing.     Everything  that  belonged  to 
him  18  held  sacred  by  his   descendants,  in 
grateful  memory  of  the  benc6ts  he  conferred 
00  his  country.     His  room  has  been  convert- 
ed into  a  chapel.     At  an  altar,  whose  phiin- 
ness  accords  with  the  simplicity  of  the  apart- 
ment,  two  masses  are  daily  said.     An  old 
inn  is  shown  in  the  neighborhood,  built  upon 
the  same  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  little 
tavern  in  which  Peter  and  Menzikoff  drank 
the   Dutch    ambassador    under   the   table. 
Hard  by  stands  a  monument  of  Peter's  en- 
ergy and  skill ;  the  citadel,  built  of  granite, 
after  a  plan  of  his  drawing.     In  the  church 
pertaining  to  it  are   preserved  the  banners 
and  keys  of  conquered  towns ;  those  of  War- 
saw, Oczakoff,  Ismael,  and  Derbent,  taking 
the  first  places ;  and  there  are  also  kept  the 
bread  and  salt  which  the  chief  magistrate  of 
Warsaw  presented,  with  the  city  keys,   to 
Suwarrow,  in  token  of  the  entire  subjection 
of  Poland.     In  a  casemate  of  the  fortress, 
converted  into  a  state  prison.  Prince  Alexis, 
son  of  Peter  I.,  ended  his  days,  after  his  con- 
demnation as  a  rebel.     And  there,  in  1771, 
perished  the  Princess  Tarakanoif,  and  all  the 
other  state  prisoners  there  confined,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  overflow  of  the  Neva.    "  Since 
those  days  the  state  of  morals  in  Russia  has 
ffreatly  improved,  even   amongst   the  very 
lowest  classes,  and  manners  and  habits  have 
become  milder  and  more  humane.     In  the 
year  1776,  out  of  4,369  deaths  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, 113  persons  were  found  dead — mur- 
dered, there  could  be  no   doubt.     What  a 
difference  between  then  and  now !     Modern 
writers  certainly  warn  us  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  streets  in  the  long  winter  evenings ;  even 
Kohl,  who  wrote  only  eleven  years  ago  about 
St.  Petersburg,  sees  a  candidate  for  the  cem- 
etery in  every  sledge  that  crosses  the  Neva 
after  nightfall ;  but  such  expressions  are  the 
mere  results  of  preconceived  notions  or  exag- 
gerated apprehensions.     It  has  happened  to 
me  to  return  home  from  Wassilije-Ostrow  at 
every  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  every  season 
of  the  year,  and  I  never  found  cause  for  the 
least  uneasiness."    St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Jerr- 
mann  thinks,  is  nearly  or  quite  as  safe  of 
lughts  as  Berlin  itself.     Of  the  corpses  occa- 
sionally found  in  the  streets  of  the  former 
capita],  manv  are  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
the  result  of  violence,  when  in  reality  drunk- 
eoness  was  the  cause  of  the  deathsi     A  nap 


in  the  streets  on  a  December  night  is  inevi- 
tably fatal,  in  a  climate  where  sentries,  en- 
veloped  in   thick   furs,  and  relieved  every 
hour,  sometimes   die  upon  their   posts,  as 
happens  nearly  every  winter  at  Kronstadt. 
Occasionally,  too,  a  loiterer  may  be  attacked 
by  wolves,  although  Mr.  Jerrmann  protests 
against  those  highly-colored  descriptions  of 
Mr.  KohTs,  "according  to  which  one  might 
be  led  to  suppose   that  in  every  summer- 
house  round  St.  Petersburg  the  bears  and 
wolves  run  about  as  plentifully  ns  puppies 
and  poodles  in  German  country  places.     All 
this  belongs  to  the  chiss  of  exceptions — nay, 
so  great  is  the  scarcity  of  wolves  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, that  when  the  court  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  pleasure  a  foreign  prince,  got  up  a 
wolf-hunt,  the  witty  prince,  when  the  chase 
was  ended,  expressed  great  surprise  at  the 
singular  breed  of  the  slain   savage,  round 
whose  neck  the  hair  was  rubbed  off,  exactly 
as  if  he  had  worn  a  collar"     If,  in  Russia, 
the  poor  are  more  exposed  than  the  rich  to 
death  from  frost,  this  is  only  an  indirect  con- 
sequence of  the  cold — a  more  direct  one  of 
their  love  of  brandy — for  even  the  very  poorest 
has  at  least  a  sheepskin.     The  better  classes 
wear  furs  that  rcbist  a  cold  of   twenty  or 
more  degrees  in  the  open  country.     They 
are  costly — Mr.  Jerrmann  paid  nearly  fifty 
pounds  for  one — but  they  last  a  long  time ; 
and  when  he  left  St.  Petersburg,  the  furrier 
willingly  took   his  back,  after   three  years* 
wear,  at  a  very  trifling  reduction  of  price. 

"A  sort  of  fur   that  is  much  prized  in 
Russia,  but  not  very  universally  worn,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  its  great  costliness,  is 
called  barankfn,  and  is  composed  of  the  skins 
of  unborn   lambs.     The  mother  has  to  be 
killed  shortly  before  lambing  time,  when  the 
wool  of  the  lamb  should  be  silky,  and  have 
a  silvery  lustre.     Thus  it  often  happens  that 
a  great   many   ewes    are  sacrificed   before 
enough  lambskins  are  got  together  (of  suffi- 
ciently fine   quality)   to   make  a  fur   coat. 
This  explains  the  high  price.     These  skins 
come  from  Persia,  Bucharest,  and  the  land 
of  the  Calmuck.     Formerly  they  were  be- 
lieved to  be  a  vegetable  product — the  Scy- 
thian sheej),   as   it   was   called,  concemmg 
which  so  many  fables  were  current.     The 
Tatars,  who  deal  in  these  skins,  still  vouch 
for  the  story,  and  demand  enormous  prices 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  their  growth. 
The  legend  of  this  plant  is  current  all  over 
Russia.     Its  origin   may  be  traced  to  Bell 
Von   Antermony,   who  discovered,   in   the 
steppes  of  Astrncan,  certain  dry  shrubs,  with 
stems  eighteen  inches  hi^lv»«vwt«W5AK^Vs^^ 
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cinsier  of  sharp  thorny  leaves,  in  whose  shade 
neither  plants  nor  grass  would  grow.  Here- 
upon was  founded  the  legend  of  an  animal- 
plant,  with  seeds  like  those  of  a  melon,  and 
with  fruit  in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  growing 
upon  a  stem  five  spans  from  the  ground, 
^e  taste  of  this  1amb*s  flesh  was  like  that 
of  a  crab.  It  was  fixed  firmly  to  the  stem 
at  the  navel  or  middle  of  the  belly ;  it  had  head, 
eyes,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  a  Iamb,  and 
lived  until  the  root  had  consumed  all  the  sur- 
rounding grass  and  plants,  when  it  dried  up 
for  want  of  nourishment.  Wolves  and  other 
beasts  of  prey  sought  it  as  a  great  delicacy. 
From   its  skin  were  made  costly  turbans,  | 


caps,  mufiis,  <fec.  All  the  wiitan  of  tnm^ 
in  Russia  during  the  sixteenth  and  ser^ii- 
teenth  centuries  relate  these  fables ;  eren 
botanists,  like  Reutenfels,  Stmys,  and  othen. 
K&mpfer  and  Bruce  first  discovered,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centarj,  thiat  the 
baranken  are  the  skins  of  unborn  lambs,  aod 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  find,  at  thftt 
date,  the  belief  in  the  lamb-plant  general 
throughout  Russia — a  belief  which  even  at 
the  present  day  is  not  quite  extinct  in  flome 
parts  of  the  empire.  The  pretended  plant 
was  called  Baranez  (a  lamb),  whence  llie 
name  of  the  fur,  baranken." 
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MY  UNCLE'S   WILL. 


What  an  extremely  useful  class  of  the 
community  arc  uncles!  And  here  let  me 
explain,  that  if  any  coarse-minded  medical 
student  or  legal  student,  or  newly -joined  cor- 
net of  "heavies,"  or  young  gentleman  fresh 
from  Cambridge,  or  any  other  fast  man  of 
any  other  denomination,  should  imagine  that 
by  uncles  I  intend  to  designate  those  highly 
respectable  tradesmen  who  advance  money 
on  the  deposit  of  personal  property,  and 
•  stick  three  gold  balls  over  their  doors — such 
fast  man  is  egregiously  mistaken.  I  mean 
the  genuine  and  veritable  brothers  of  our 
fathers  or  mothers,  as  the  case  may  be. 

What  would  the  writers  of  comedies  and 
farces  do  witout  uncles  ?  Where  would  they 
get  their  funny  old  gentlemen — rich,  choleric, 
apoplectic,  and  given  to  **  strange  oaths  ?" 
Who  could  they  find  to  **  d —  that  young 
rascal,''  that  interesting  compound  of  good 
looks,  white  ducks,  and  tendencies  to  swind- 
ling— the  gay  young  lover,  and  hero  of  the 
piece  ?  Wiio  would  help  him  out  of  his 
scrapes  by  a  cheque  (not  check)  in  time  ? 
Who  would  swear  to  cut  him  off  with  a  shil- 
ling, and  then  give  him  a  fortune  just  after 
the  young  gentleman  has  "  done  him"  out  of 
a  fifty  or  a  hundred  ?  Fathers  wouldn't  do 
-*4L  man  can't  decently  swindle  his  own  father, 
or  call  him  a  "  close-fisted  old  villain,"  even 
in  a  comedy  or  a  farce.  But  an  uncle — c*est 
autre  chose — an  entirely  different  pair  of 
boots  altogether. 


Reader,  I  had  an  uncle !  And  let  n^e  beg 
you  to  picture  me  at  this  moment  raising  my 
eyes  to  the  ceilinff,  casting  them  down  agjain 
to  the  floor,  shakmg  my  nead  verv  slowly, 
and  letting  off  a  sigh  strong  enoujgrh  to  blow 
out  the  four  wicks  of  a  Palmer  s  magpiun 
candle,  as  I  reflect  that  I  have  no  longer 
such  a  blessing  left.  However,  it  falls  to  the 
lot  of  few  men  to  be  blessed  with  more  than 
one  such  uncle  as  mine.  He  was  old,  rich, 
and  unmarried — which  I  take  to  be  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  the  true  "avuncular 
essence,"  if  the  reader  will  pardon  the  term. 
As, for  one  who  is  either  poor,  or  young,  or 
married — he  may  be  your  father's  or  your 
mother's  brother,  but  he  is  no  more  "  an  an- 
cle," in  my  meaning  of  the  term,  than  a  pen- 
ny Havannah  can  be  strictly  termed  a  cigar. 

My  uncle  had  an  extreme  fondness  for  me, 
which  I  am  disposed  to  think  a  very  pardon- 
able weakness  on  his  part.  It  was  throiu^h 
his  means  that  I  left  that  abominable  acade- 
my of  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Slowcoach,  with 
its  scraggy  mutton,  "  stick-jaw'*  puddfa^gs, 
and  fourteen  hours'  daily  work,  and  was  aent 
to  Eton,  where  I  was  fagged  in  one  sense, 
and  took  things  easily  in  another,  learnt,  no- 
thing but  the  dead  languages — asagentleman 
should  do — and  was  ^d  Eke  a  Chnstiaa.  It 
was  through  him  that  I  went  to  the  Universi- 
ty, took  my  degree  without  honors,  and  got 
into  debt  to  the  tunc  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  discharged,  with  only  a  ten  days' 
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■how  of  obduracy  and  denunciation.  Lastly, 
it  was  ibrou£rh  him  that  I  was  saved  from 
the  abomination  of  an  attorney's  office,  to 
which  my  father  was  about  to  consign  me, 
and  only  condemned  in  place  of  it  to  eat  bad 
dinners  in  the  Temple,  and  qualify  myself  for 
a  barrister's  wig  and  gown. 

During  the  time  that  I  was  engaged  in  the 
last-named  occupation,  I,  of  course,  formed 
many  acquaintances  among  "Temple  men." 
Perhaps  I  may  favor  the  reader  with  a  chap- 
ter on  that  remarkable  class  of  individuals 
some  day.  But  in  the  meantime  I  have  only 
to  refer  to  one  of  them — Bob  Weiisel — who 
became  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  introduced 
me  to  his  family.  This  consisted  of  Papa 
and  Mamma  Weasel,  Miss  Julia  Weasel,  Miss 
Kate  Weasel,  and  the  aforesaid  Bob. 

Old  Weasel  was  a  mahogany  merchant  or 
something  of  the  kind.  I  am  not  very  au 
fait  at  "  commercials."  Bob  was  his  only 
son,  and  bis  eldest  child — a  decent  fellow, 
but  a  bit  of  a  spoon.  Julia  was  the  elder  of 
the  girls,  and  of  a  decidedly  romantic  turn. 
She  Kept  an  album,  and  made  all  her  friends 
contribute.  Bob  had  told  her  that  I  was  *'  a 
devilish  clever  fellow  *'  (which  may  be  true, 
though  I  don't  know  how  he  found  it  out), 
and  I  was  immediately  bored  to  write  some 
Verses  in  the  book — original,  of  course.  I 
was  rather  savage  ;  but  I  inscribed  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

As  passing  through  the  church-yard  drear, 
You  start  to  read  a  name  once  dear ; 
So,  when  you  glance  upon  this  page, 
May  mine  thy  pensive  eye  engage. 

And,  as  you  read  that  name  once  more, 
When  many  a  fleeting  year  is  o*er, 
Think  that  from  earth  my  spirit  *s  fled, 
And  here  my  heart  lies  buried ! 

Horatio  Spenser  Tomkins. 

Julia  pronounced  them  lovely,  and  so  ori- 
ginal ;  Bob  thought  them  wonderful,  and 
Miss  Kate  bit  her  lips  and  giggled  sub 
rosa. 

Miss  Kate,  however,  deserves  a  little  bit 
of  description  all  to  herself.  She  was  a 
pretty,  oark-haired,  blue-eyed  girl,  with 
pouUng,  laughing  lips,  a  nose  slightly  re- 
trousse, an  easy,  graceful  figure,  and  a  foot 
and  hand  to  make  a  sculptor  rave.  She  was 
clever,  quick  and  witty,  almost  saucy,  with- 
out being  pert  or  ill-bred.  She  was — well, 
its  of  very  little  use  beating  about  the  bush, 
for  the  reader  sees  through  the  matter  al- 
ready,— I  was  desperately  in  love  with  Kate 
Weasel  at  about  the  second  interview ;  in- 


deed I  won't  swear  that  it  was  not  the  fast. 
Nor  was  I  long  in  doubt  that  I  had,  in  turn, 
made  a  very  decided  impression. 

Mr.  Weasel,  sen.,  having  been  duly  in- 
formed of  my  prospects  by  his  son,  had 
evidently  made  up  his  mind  that  I  would 
not  be  a  bad  investment  for  his  daughter ; 
but,  like  a  prudent  man,  he  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  the  elder  one  first.  Miss  Julia,  how- 
ever, with  her  "  lint-wliite  locks,"  pink  cheeks 
and  penchant  for  poetry,  was  by  no  means 
suited  to  m  J  notions  of  a  wife.  Old  Weasel 
was  eternally  dunning  her  perfections  into 
my  ears  in  vain.  1  thought  the  pretty  Kute 
worth  a  dozen  of  her  sister,  though  she 
quizzed  me  to  death,  and  showed  my  album 
verses  before  my  face  to  every  one  who  could 
detect  the  "  swindle.*' 

However,  we  flirted  away  most  determin- 
edly. It  was  not  such  easy  work  to  flirt 
with  Kate  as  with  most  girls.  She  was 
so  abominably  anti- sentimental,  that  after  a 
pleasant  little  scene  of  banter  between  us, 
just  as  the  conversation  seemed  gliding  into 
a  tender  mood,  and  a  little  touch  of  romance 
or  poetry  forced  itself  upon  my  mind,  just 
as  I  was  beginning  a  pretty  sentence,  which 
ought  to  have  made  her  look  bashful  and 
conscious,  she  would  interrupt  me  with, 
"  Shall  I  fetch  Julia's  album  and  pen  and 
ink,  Mr.  Tomkins  ?" 

Confound  those  verses  !  How  I  wished  I 
had  never  written  them  !  The  sight  of  an 
album  makes  me  shudder  to  this  day.  I  am 
always  expecting  to  see  my  own  **  Byronics  " 
rise  up  before  me.  But  I  am  digressing.  I 
was  observing  how  difficult  il  is  to  flirt  with 
a  girl  who  is  a  "quiz."  Ever  on  the  look- 
out for  a  touch  of  the  ridiculous,  ever  ready 
to  give  a  comic  turn  to  the  slightest  taste  of 
sentiment  that  may  escape  you. 

At  one  time  1  tried  to  pique  her  by  pay- 
ing marked  attention  to  her  sister ;  but  she 
seemed  more  amused  than  ever.  She  tho- 
roughly understood  me,  and  saw  at  a  glance 
that  if  I  attempted  to  swallow  cold  veal,  I 
could  never  relish  it. 

I  hit  on  the  right  plan,  after  all,  which 
was,  to  keep  her  m  her  favorite  humor  of 
laughing  at  everything  and  everybody,  and 
in  uie  midst  of  one  of  her  sallies  I  cut  her 
short  by  "popping  the  question.''  I  did, 
upon  my  soul ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  I  saw  Kate  Weasel  look  serious ;  and 
then — no,  sir,  I  am  not  going  to  gratify  your 
curiosity  by  drawing  a  picture  of  the  scene 
that  followed.  And  if  you  have  the  imper- 
tinence to  ask  what  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion was,  I  can  only  inform  you  that  your 
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doubt  indicates  how  little  you  are  acquainted 
with  Horatio  Spenser  Tomkins. 

My  uncle  sat  in  his  breakfast- parlor  read- 
ing the  newspaper.  He  was  always  reading 
the  newspaper,  by  the  way,  and  knew  all  its 
contents,  from  the  next  ship  that  was  to  fol- 
low the  "  Eliza  Jane  ''  to  Valparaiso,  down 
to  the  exact  lime  of  "  high^water  at  London 
bridge,"  and  the  price  of  **  Spanish  Pas- 


sives. 

**  Well,  my  lad,"  said  the  old  gentleman, 
"  what's  the  news  ?" 

"  Perhaps  you  are  more  likely  to  be  able 
to  tell  me  some,  sir  ?"  replied  I,  pointing  to 
the  "  Times." 

**H:i!  hi!  very  good!" — (A  vety  little 
joke  went  a  long  way  with  the  worthy  old 
gentleman.") — **  But  you're  mistaken^  my 
lad.  There  never  is  any  news  in  the  papers 
now-a-days.  Well,  what's  the  last  thing 
you've  b'.^en  studying?" 

•*  Weiisel  *  De  Matrimonio,'  sir,"  replied  I, 
gravely. 

*'  That's  all  right.  Study  hard,  and  you'll 
be  sure  to  get  on.  In  my  younger  days, 
Sir- 
Whenever  an  old  gentleman  begins  in  this 
style,  his  hearer  is  a  man  whom  I  compas- 
sionate from  my  soul.  He  is  safe  to  hear  at 
least  half  an  hour's  discourse  on  the  vir- 
tues of  a  by-gone  age,  and  especially  of  that 
great  private  ornament  of  that  same  age,  the 
narrator  himself.  What  fibs  our  fathers  do 
tell  about  themselves  I  We  young  men 
boast  a  bit  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  but  our 
longest  bows  are  infantile  to  those  where- 
with these  antiques  shoot  the  cloth-yard 
shafts  x)f  their  imaginary  deeds  in  the  past. 
Old  Snoozle,  who  has  been  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  a  milksop  all  his  life,  is  sure  to 
tell  you,  on  the  sly,  of  some  wonderful 
Lothario-like  proceedings  of  himself,  "  in  his 
hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was 
King."  Old  Bulliondust,  whose  father  made 
a  tremendous  fortune  before  he  was  born, 
and  who  brought  him  up  to  do  nothing  at 
all,  but  now  and  then  saunter  into  the  Bank 
for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  has  the  effront- 
ery to  tell  his  son  "  how  we  used  to  work, 
young  gentleman,  when  1  was  a  young 
man.'  Old  Cowdy  Custard,  who  was  turned 
out  of  the  Puddledock  Volunteers  for  run- 
ning away,  in  arms  and  uniform,  from  a  tipsy 
Irishwoman,  who  threatened  him  with  her 
delicate  fists,  has  a  stereotyped  story  about 
a  duel  be  fought  in  Flanders  with  "the 
first  swordsman  in  Europe,  sir !" 

All  thb  is  very  unconscientious,  because 
we  young  men  are  bound  to  listen  and  look 


as  if  we  firmly  believed  every  word  of  the 
story,  and  are  thereby  guilty  of  the  grievous 
sin  of  acting  a  lie  while  our  progenitors  are 
telling  one.  And  so  I  sat  under  this  inflic- 
tion on  the  present  occasion.  At  length 
want  of  breath,  and  a  fit  of  coughing,  check- 
ed my  uncle's  eloquence,  and  I  found  an 
opportunity  to  hint  at  the  state  of  my  affec- 
tions. The  old  gentleman  heard  me  with 
serious  attention,  and  then  asked  me  **  how  I 
proposed  to  keep  a  wife?" 

This  was  a  poser.  I  could  hardly  tell 
him  that  I  had  an  eye  to  his  money  to  do 
that.  I  stammered — blurted  out  a  lot  of 
rubbish  about  being  young  yet — looking  for- 
ward to  my  profession  (I  had  never  opened 
a  law  book  in  my  life) — being  willing  to  wait 
a  little — and,  in  fact,  I  talked  such  abomi*- 
nable  nonsense  that  I  got  ashamed  of  it  my- 
self:  so  I  came  to  a  full  stop,  rubbed  my 
leg,  blew  my  nose,  and  felt  like  a  pickpocket, 
who  has  just  been  asked  in  the  politest  man- 
ner, **  if  he  can  state  any  reason  why  sen- 
tence should  not  be  passed  upon  him.' 

My  uncle  hereupon  said,  "  Before  we  talk 
any  more  on  this  subject  I  will  read  you  my 
will."  So  saying  he  ^ot  up  and  left  the 
room.  Hang  it  I  I  hadn't  robbed  anybody : 
I  wasn't  a  George  Barnwell ;  and  yet  I  felt 
as  guilty  as  that  interesting  apprentice  could 
have  done. 

My  uncle  returned  with  the  will.  It  was 
a  very  short  one  at  all  events ;  so  that  I 
couldn't  endure  any  very  long  suspense.  He 
opened  it  and  read  as  follows  (leaving  out 
the  preamble):  "I  give  and  bequeath  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  unto  my  nephew, 
Horatio  Spenser  Tomkins,  and  all  the  rest, 
residue  and  remainder  of  my  property,  of 
every  kind  and  description,  1  give  and  be- 
queath to  my  old  and  faithful  servant,  Mar- 
tha Wiggins,"  (fee. 

Having  read  this  very  satisfactory  docu- 
ment, my  uncle  folded  it  up  and  said — "  Now, 
then,  we'll  go  on  about  your  matrimonial 
intentions."  And  he  looked  as  cool  as 
Wen  ham  Lake  ice. 

How  we  did  go  on,  I  have  not  the  least 
idea.  That  I  must  have  talked  very  wildly 
and  incoherently  I  feel  sure,  biit  I  remember 
nothing  more  than  my  firm  asseveration  at 
parting  to  marry  Kate  Weasel  at  all  haiEards. 
My  uncle  commended  my  spirit,  and  gave  me 
his  blessing. 

That  same  evening  I  was  closeted  with 
Weasel  p^re,  I  told  him  that  I  loved  his 
daughter,  and  demanded  her  hand.  The 
good  papa  tried  to  squeeze  out  a  tear  (but  it 
woulon't  come)  as  he  shook  my  hand  and 
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dilated  on  all  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
personal  perfections  of  his  darling  child,  as 
if  I  didn  t  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
them  than  himself.  He  told  me  what  a  pain 
it  would  be  to  part  with  her,  but  of  course 
his  feelings  must  give  way  to  her  happiness, 
and  he  was  sure  that  I,  **  his  dear  young 
friend,"  would  be  all  that  he  could  wish  in 
the  husband  of  his  daughter.  Having  done 
the  sentimental  part  of  the  affair,  he  now 
approached  the  practical — said  he  knew  that 
my  prospects  from  my  worthy  uncle  were 
very  excellent — 

"Just  five  hundred  pounds,  sir,"  inter- 
rupted I. 

"  Per  annum,"  said  papa ;  "  of  course — 
well  you  may  contrive — " 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  I  again,  "  it  is  not 
per  annum,  but  simply  one  single  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds." 

'"  My  dear  young  friend,  you  are  surely 
joking." 

I  gave  him  the  whole  history  of  my  inter- 
view with  my  uncle. 

As  soon  as  I  had  finished,  I  was  attacked 
by  Papa  Weasel  as  if  I  had  stolen  his  silver 
spoons.  In  fact,  he  seemed  half-inclined  to 
send  for  a  policeman.  The  end  of  it  was, 
that  I  was  requested  to  leave  the  house 
"  whose  hospitalities  I  had  abused,"  and  I 
rushed  home  in  a  state  of  very  romantic  and 
frantic  desperation. 

When  a  man  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
succeed,  he  may  at  least  be  sure  of  a  sus- 
taining sense  of  "  pluck,"  if  not  of  absolute 
success  itself.  So  it  was  with  me.  I  "  cut " 
the  Temple — got  appointed  sub-secretary  to 
a  new  railway  company  at  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  stucK  to  my  business,  and 
within  five  months  was  an  altered  man,  ex- 
cept in  one  point — my  resolution  to  marry 
Kate  Weasel. 

Before  a  year  was  passed  I  had  accom- 
plished this  object,  to  the  intense  and  furious 
mdignation  of  the  papa,  who  wrote  a  letter 
discarding  us  both  for  ever.  Of  course  poor 
Kate  did  her  best  to  conciliate  the  old  hunks, 
but  he  was  as  immovable  as  Smithfield 
market. 

About  a  month  after  my  marriage,  I  was 
surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  of  praise  and 
approbation  from  my  uncle,  who  commended 
the  change  which  ke  had  effected  in  my 
character  and  conduct.     He  told  me  that  he 
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was  very  ill,  and  desired  to  see  me.  I  went,' 
and  took  my  wife  with  me.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  very  pleased  with  her,  and  told  her 
she  had  a  good  husband,  and  one  that  he 
loved  better  than  any  one  on  earth.  He 
was  really  very  kind,  and  made  us  many 
handsome  presents,  so  that  we  found  it  less 
difficult  to  pay  our  way  than  we  had  antici- 
pated. 

On  day,  while  we  were  down  at  Brighton 
for  a  fortnight's  holiday,  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  uncle's  soUcitor,  informing  me  of 
his  sudden  death,  and  requesting  me  to  come 
up  to  town  at  once  and  hear  the  will  read. 
He  little  thought  that  I  had  heard  it  read 
already.  However,  the  old  gentleman  had, 
after  all,  been  a  kind  uncle ;  so,  fearing  to 
show  disrespect  for  his  memory,  I  went  up 
to  town,  attended  the  funeral,  and  then  ad- 
journed with  the  lawyer,  and  one  or  two 
other  persons,  to  the  very  room  where,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  before,  I  had  sat  listening 
to  the  same  will  from  the  lips  of  him  who 
had  made  it. 

The  lawyer  read  : — "  This  is  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  me  Thomas  Hopkins,  d^c.  I 
give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds  to  my  old  and  faithful  servant  Martha 
Wiggins,  and  all  the  rest,  residue,  and  re- 
mainder of  my  property,  of.  every  kind  and 
description,  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my 
nephew  Horatio  Spenser  Tomkins." 

"  What !"  cried  I,  surely  there's  some  mis- 
take." 

"  Mbtake,  sir  ?"  said  the  lawyer ;  "  I  am 
reading  the  will  before  me." 

" But  is  that  the  last  will?"  I  asked. 

"  Certainly,  sir,  and  the  only  one.  I  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  it  myself." 

"  May  I  ask  when  ?" 

"  Two  yeai*s  and  a  half  ago,  sir." 

I  was  silent.  The  lawyer  handed  me  a 
short  note  in  my  poor  uncle's  own  hand. 
He  asked  me  to  pardon  his  deception,  which 
was  only  adopted  to  ''  make  a  man  of  me." 
The  reader  may  smile  if  he  will ;  but  I  did 
vfeq>  tears  from  my  very  heart  at  that  mo- 
nient. 

And  thus  I  found  myself  heir  to— or 
rather  possessor  of — three  thousand  a  year, 
instead  of  being  a  clerk  with  two  hundred. 

All  honor  to  uncles ! 

Weasel  p^re  is  very  fond  of  me  now. 
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Of  anecdotes  we  are  always  suspicious  ; 
not  that  there  are  none  true  and  good ;  but 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the 
true  from  the  false ;  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
very  best  are  apt  to  produce  a  wrong  impres- 
sion concerning  the  individual  of  whom  the 
anecdote  is  told.  The  same  anecdote,  more- 
over, is  often  told  of  some  score  of  indivi- 
duals, leading  us  to  fear  that  it  has  been 
made  for  the  occasion,  or,  at  least,  much 
altered  in  the  transmission.  There  are  some 
people,  however,  who  can  be  got  to  listen  to 
important  truth  only  when  caught  by  a  well- 
told  story.  To  meet  the  case  of  such,  and 
of  those  little  people  to  whom  a  story  is 
always  welcome,  Mr.  Merry  weather  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  anecdotes,  illustrative  of 
the  inconsistencies,  follies,  and  mishaps  of 
the  miserly.  Some  of  these  are  not  what 
may  be  called  new,  but  they  are  all  well 
told  ;  and  the  use  made  of  them  is  generally 
good.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  a  little  more 
care  had  been  taken  to  secure  correctness  in 
some  minor  matters,  lest  the  mistakes  com- 
mitted here  should  destroy  confidence  where 
it  b  deserved :  a  more  distinct  separation 
might  also  have  been  made  between  the  sev- 
eral classes  of  those  who  save.  There  would, 
then,  have  been  a  greater  likelihood  of  the 
lessons  taught  being  fastened  in  the  mind, 
'*  as  with  a  nail  in  a  sure  place."  The  book, 
however,  is  a  very  interesting  one  ;  and,  we 
are  sure,  our  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  in- 
introducing  it  to  their  notice. 

Those  who  save  are  influential,  and,  among 
political  economists,  a  highly  valued  sect. 
They  may  be  distinguished  as  frugal,  parsi- 
monious, or  miserly,  according  to  the  meas- 
ure and  reasons  for  their  saving.  The  fru- 
.  gal  are  those  who  enjoy,  in  moderation,  the 
good  things  which  a  beneficent  Creator  has 
bestowed ;  but  who  forget  not  the  future  in 
the  present,  wisely  considering  that  every 
day  is  not  a  harvest.  Such  are  worthy  of  all 
the  praise  ever  awarded  them,  and  can  well 
jififord  to  pass  unnoticed  the  thoughtless 
.sneer  of  those  who  consume  to-day  what 
•they  shall  want  to-morrow.  In  speaking  of 
irpgality,  Mr.  Merryweather  remarks,  "  We 


consider  it  then,  an  imperative  duty  that  all 
who  have  the  power  should  save — that  they 
should  husband  up  little  by  little  an  increas- 
ing store  for  their  future  wants.  Some  will 
say  that,  by  doing  this  we  are  showing  how 
little  faith  we  have  in  Providence  ;  but  they 
that  say  so  speak  unadvisedly,  and  mieht  as 
well  argue  that,  if  we  saw  a  child  in  the 
water,  and  could  save  it,  we  ought  not  to  do 
so,  but  trust  to  Providence  for  its  rescue.  It 
is  our  duty  to  be  provident,  careful,  and  fru- 
gal :  it  is  our  duty,  because  the  God  of 
heaven  bade  us  gather  up  the  fragments  that 
remain,  and  to  allow  nothing  to  be  lost.  We 
must  not  act,  in  this  railway-stirring  age,  like 
the  wagoner  in  the  bog,  but  embrace  the 
opportunities  which  God  has  given  us,  and 
use  his  gifts  with  prudence.  Others  will 
say,  "  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  there- 
of,'' and  advise  us  to  think  less  about  what 
may  happen  to  us  by-and-by  ;  but  they  draw 
false  reasoning  from  another  holy  passage, 
for,  if  we  become  the  humble  instruments  of 
our  own  preservation  from  pecuniary  want, 
does  that  prove  less  our  gratitude  to  Provi- 
dence for  having  given  us  the  means  to  do 
so  ?  Yet  this  is  a  maxim,  which,  when 
indiscriminately  applied,  has  sometimes 
wrought  the  ruin  of  many,  both  good  and 

noble There  are  few  working  men 

who,  if  they  have  the  desire  to  be  economi- 
cal, will  not  call  to  mind  some  useless  luxury, 
in  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  indulging, 
and  from  which  they  could  easily  refrain. 
Taste  and  caprice  have  invented  an  infinite 
variety  of  superficial  wants,  in  these  modem 
times,  which  are  as  unnecessary  to  our  hap- 
piness, as  some  of  them  are  injurious  to  our 
bodies.  The  morning  glass,  the  evening 
pipe,  or  the  Saturday  night's  revel,  might 
be  profitably  dispensed  with,  both  to  the 
health  and  to  the  purse.  The  savings  may 
not  be  great  at  first,  but  frugality  will  have 
gained  the  ascendancy  ;  and  it  is  astonishing 
how  much  prosperity  will  follow,  and  how 
many  opportunities  will  offer,  of  adding  to 
the  little  store,  if  prudence  and  industry  are 

on  the  watch There  are  few  who 

have  not,  at  one  time  or  other,  felt  how  use- 
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ful  a  fevr  pounds  would  have  proved  in  ad- 
vancing their  future  prospects;  and  who 
have  not,  at  such  times,  looked  back  with 
regret  to  their  past  eztravaffance,  and  to 
their  thoughtlessness  in  spending  stray  six- 
pences. It  is  only  when  we  count  up  such 
trival  suras,  that  we  are  convinced  of  their 
importance,  or  at  all  capable  of  judging  how 
much  we  have  lost  by  squandering  thora. 
The  old  tale  of  the  poor  drover,  who  gradu- 
ally scraped  enough  together  to  purchase  a 
calf,  and,  from  that  small  beginning,  went  on 
until  he  became  the  possessor  of  many  thou- 
sands a-year,  is  an  instance  of  frugality  worth 
remembering ;  yet  let  it  never  be  forgotten, 
that  "although  the  apprehensions  of  future 
wants  may  justify  a  cautious  frugality,  they 
can  by  no  means  excuse  a  sordid  avarice." 

The  parsimonious  are  those  who  go  a  little 
further,  in  the  way  of  saving,  than  the  fru- 
gal. This  class  deprive  themselves  of  many 
comforts,  of  which  their  means  would  fully 
warrant  the  enjoyment.  They  may,  in  some 
instances,  have  a  good  end  before  them ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  the  means  employ- 
ed to  gain  that  end  can  on  any  principle  be 
justified,  although  they  may  be  excused. 

Man  has  better  and  nobler  work  in  this 
world  than  that  of  gathering  gold,  even 
though  that  gold  be  devoted  to  the  erection 
of  hospitals  and  alms-houses.  To  accom- 
pli:ih  this  work,  there  is  needed  a  free  and 
cheerful  spirit,  expressing  itself  in  an  active 
and  universal  benevolence,  of  which  the  giv- 
ing away  of  money  is  but  a  small  part ;  and 
whose  precepts  are  as  much  violated  by  an 
angry  scold  as  by  a  waster. 

The  example  of  the  parsimonious  man  is 
almost  always  bad.  His  neighbors  see  his 
anxiety  about,  what  they  rightly  consider, 
trifles ;  and,  perhaps,  are  witnesses  to  out- 
breaks of  passion,  because  all  around  him 
are  not  as  parsimonious  as  himself.  There  is 
every  probability,  then,  that  his  acts  of  won- 
drous, and,  it  may  be,  disinterested  liberality 
shall  be  ascribed,  not  to  any  goodness  of  heart, 
but  to  desire  of  applause — an  ostentatious 
telling  how  self-denying  he  is,  and  how  pru- 
dent. We  do  not  say  that  this  is  often  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  gifts  of  these 
parsimonious  philanthropists;  but,  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  the  interpretation  given,  and 
the  influence  of  a  man  s  example  is  greater 
than  that  of  his  gold.  It  is  somewhere  writ- 
ten, "  Let  not  your  good  be  evil  spoken  of." 
We  believe  there  is  often  much  good  hid, 
rather  buried,  under  a  parsimonious  habit. 

'*Some  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Merry- 
weather,  "there  liveid  in  MarsetHea  an  old 


man  of  the  name  of  Guyot ;  he  was  known 
to  every  mhabitant,  and  every  urchin  in  the 
streets  could  point  him  out  as  a  niggard  in 
his  dealings,  and  a  wretch  of  the  utmost 
penury  in  his  habits  of  life.  From  his  boy- 
hood, this  old  man  had  lived  in  the  city  of 
Marseilles  ;  and,  although  the  people  treated 
him  with  scorn  and  disgust,  nothing  could 
induce  him  to  leave  it.  When  he  walked 
the  streets  he  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
boys,  who,  hating  him  as  a  grasping  miser, 
hooted  him  vociferously,  insultea  him  with 
the  coarsest  epithets,  and  sometimes  annoy- 
ed him  by  casting  stones  and  filth  at  his  per- 
son. There  was  no  one  to  speak  a  kind 
word  in  his  favor,  no  one  to  bestow  an  act 
of  friendship  or  a  nod  of  recognition  upon 
Guyot.  He  was  regarded  by  all  as  an  ava- 
ricious, griping  old  miser,  whose  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  the  hoarding  up  of  gold.  At 
last  this  object  of  universal  scorn  died,  and 
it  was  found  that,  by  his  parsimony,  he  had 
amassed  an  ample  fortune.  What  was  the 
surprise  of  his  executors,  on  opening  his  will, 
to  find  these  remarkable  words : — "  Having 
observed,  from  my  infancy,  that  the  poor  <5 
Marseilles  are  ill  supplied  with  water,  which 
can  only  be  procured  at  a  great  price,  I  have 
cheerfully  labored  the  whole  of  my  life  to 
procure  for  them  this  great  blessing,  and  I 
direct  that  the  whole  of  my  property  shall 
be  expended  in  building  an  aqueduct  for 
their  use  !" 

"  When  it  was  proposed  to  build  Beth- 
lehem Hospital,  many  benevolent  individuals 
volunteered  to  solicit  contributions  by  calling 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  London.  Two  of 
these  gentlemen  went  to  a  small  house  in  an 
impoverished  neighborhood;  for  the  pence 
of  the  poor  were  solicited  as  well  as  the 
pounds  of  the  rich.  The  door  was  open,  and, 
as  they  drew  nigh,  they  overheard  an  old 
man  scolding  his  female  servant  for  having 
thrown  away  a  match,  only  one  end  of  whicn 
had  been  used.  Although  so  trivial  a  mat- 
ter, the  master  appeared  to  be  much  enraged, 
and  the  collectors  remained  some  time 
outside  the  door,  before  the  old  man  had 
finished  his  angry  lecture.  When  the  tones 
of  his  voice  were  somewhat  subdued,  they 
entered,  and,  presenting  themselves  to  this 
strict  obser\'er  of  frugality  and  saving,  ex- 
plained the  object  of  their  application  ;  but 
they  did  not  anticipate  much  success.  The 
mber,  however,  for  such  he  was  reputed  in 
the  neighborhood,  no  sooner  understood  thehr 
object,  than  he  opened  a  closet,  and  bring- 
ing forth  a  well-filled  bag,  counted  there- 
from four  hundred  goineasi  which  he  present- 
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ed  to  the  astonished  applicants.  They  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  and  thankfulness,  and 
could  not  refrain  from  telling  the  old  gentle- 
man that  they  had  overheard  his  quarrel 
irith  his  domestic,  and  how  little  they  ex- 
pected, in  consequence,  to  have  met  with 
such  munificence  from  him.  "  Gentlemen," 
replied  the  bid  man,  "  your  surprise  is  occa- 
aioned  hy  my  care  of  a  thing  of  such  little 
consequence ;  but  I  keep  my  house,  and 
save  my  money  in  my  own  way ;  my  parsi- 
mony enables  me  to  bestow  more  liberally 
on  charity.  With  regard  to  benevolent  do- 
nations, you  may  always  expect  most  from 
prudent  people  who  keep  their  own  accounts, 
and  who  pay  attention  to  trifles." 

The  really  miserly  have  no  end  but  that 
of  hoarding.  They  are  generally  termed  self- 
ish, but  they  seem  to  have  hardly  so  much 
of  man  in  them :  they  gather,  but  they  do 
not  use.  It  may  be,  the  pleasure  they  find 
in  reckoning  their  accumulations  is  as  great  as 
that  of  the  spendthrift  in  squandering  them. 
Jemmy  Taylor  used  to  say,  that,  "if  his  suc- 
cessors had  as  much  pleasure  in  spending 
his  property  as  he  had  in  hoarding  it  up, 
they  need  not  complain  of  their  hard  lot  m 
the  world."  Sure  we  are  it  is  a  pl^sure  few 
others  seem  to  appreciate.  Consequently, 
the  miser  is  the  most  wondered  and  laughed 
at,  and  the  least  pitied,  of  all  the  fools  by 
whom  this  earth  is  crowded.  And  yet  it 
seems  to  us  he  more  deserves  our  pity  than 
almost  any  of  the  others.  We  cannot  say, 
as  our  author  does, ''  we  detest  the  miser." 
He  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from 
the  insane.  His  propensity  to  gather,  mani- 
fested at  first  amongst  his  playmates,  cherish- 
ed, it  is  probable,  at  home,  has  become  a  pas- 
and  so  powerful,  that  useless  as  well  as 
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useful  articles  are  eagerly  added  to  his  store. 
He  sometimes  satisfies  his  craving  by  blindly 
robbing  one  heap  to  increase  another. 

"  Audley  was  a  celebrated  miser  of  the 
time  of  the  Sutarts ;  he  amassed  his  wealth 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Charles,  and 
flourished  amazingly  under  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell.  Audley  was  originally  a  clerk, 
with  only  six  shillings  a-week  salary,  and  yet 
out  of  this  scanty  sum  he  managed  to  save 
more  than  half.  His  dinner  jseldom  cost  him 
anything,  for  he  generally  made  some  excuse 
to  dine  with  his  master's  clients;  and,  as 
to  his  other  meals,  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  dry 
biscuit  was  regarded  as  fare  sufficient  after 
an  ample  dinner.  In  one  circumstance  he 
was  somewhat  different  from  other  misers ; 
he  was  cleaq,  if  not  neat,  in  hb  outward  ap- 
pearance.   Bat  he  was  thus  sorupuloos  m 


his  apparel  from  principle ;  for  Audley  often 
asserted,  that,  to  be  thrifty,  it  was  necessary 
to  pay  some  respect  to  such  matters.  He  was 
remarkably  industrious,  even  when  a  young 
man.  At  an  age  when  others  were  seeking 
pleasure,  he  was  busy  in  lending  out  and  in- 
creasing his  early  savings.  He  was  always 
ready  to  work  wnen  the  usual  hours  of  busi- 
ness were  over,  and  would  willingly  sit  np 
the  whole  night  to  obtain  some  trifling  re- 
muneration. He  was  never  above  solicitine 
trifles,  and  touching  his  hat  to  his  master  s 
clients.  So  rigid  was  he  in  his  economy,  and 
so  usurious  in  his  dealings,  that  in  four  yean, 
during  which  time,  however,  he  had  never 
received  more  than  a  salary  of  six  or  eight 
shillings  a-week,  he  managed  to  save  and 
amass  five  hundred  pounds.  The  salary  <tf 
the  remaining  years  of  his  apprenticeship  he 
sold  for  sixty  pounds,  and  after  awhile,  har- 
ing  made  up  six  hundred  pounds  in  all,  he  lent 
the  whole  to  a  nobleman  for  an  anniuty  of 
ninetv-six  pounds  for  nineteen  years,  which 
annuity  was  secured  upon  property  producing 
eight  hundred  a  year.  The  nobleman  soon 
died,  and  his  heir  neglected  to  pay  the  an- 
nuity. Audley  had  execution  upon  the  pro- 
perty, and  by  legal  trickery,  in  which  he  was 
well  versed,  be  managed  to  obtain,  in  the  way 
of  fines  and  forfeitures,  about  four  thousand 
pounds  profit  upon  his  original  six  hundred. 
His  master  being  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Compter,  Audley  had  many  opportunities  of 
practising  his  disreputable  cunning,  and  of 
obtaining  vast  sums  by  deluding  insolvent 
debtors,  and  in  deceiving  their  creditors.  He 
would  buy  bad  debts  for  a  mere  trifle,  .and 
afterwards  compound  with  the  poor  insol- 
vent. One  instance  of  his  avarice  and  vil- 
lany  is  so  curious,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  giving  the  anecdote  to  our  readers. 
A  tradesman,  named  Miller,  unfortunately 
got  into  arrears  with  his  merchant,  whose 
name  was  White.  Many  fruitless  appli- 
cations were  made  for  the  debt,  and  at  last 
Miller  was  sued  by  the  merchant  for  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  pounds.  He  was  unable  to 
meet  the  demand,  and  was  declared  insolvent 
Audley  goes  to  White,  and  offers  him  forty 
pounds  for  the  debt,  which  the  merchant 
gladly  accepts.  He  then  goes  to  Miller,  and 
undertakes  to  obtain  his  quittance  of  the 
debt  for  fifty  pounds,  upon  condition  that  he 
entered  into  a  bond  to  pay  for  the  accommo* 
dation.  The  drowning  man  catches  at  a 
straw,  and  the  insolvent,  with  many  protes- 
tations of  thanks,  eagerlv  signs  a  contract 
which,  without  consideration,  he  regarded  ai 
one  80  light,  and  so  easy  in  its  terms,  as  to 
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satisfy  him  that  the  promptings  of  benevo- 
leoce  and  friendship  could  alone  actuate  his 
voluntary  benefactor.  The  contract  was,  that 
he  should  pay  to  Audlej,  some  time  within 
twenty  years  from  that  time,  one  penny  pro- 
gressively doubled,  on  the  first  day  of  twenty 
consecutive  months ;  and,  in  case  he  failed 
to  fulfil  these  easy  terms,  he  was  to  pay  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  pounds.  Thus  acquitted 
of  his  deUt  of  two  hundred  pounds,  Miller 
arranged  with  the  rest  of  his  creditors,  and 
again  commenced  business.  Fortune  turned, 
and  he  participated  liberally  in  her  smiles. 
Every  month  added  largely  to  his  trade,  and 
at  last  he  became  firmly  established.  Two  or 
three  years  after  signing  the  almost  forgotten 
contract.  Miller  was  accosted  one  fine  morn- 
ing in  October,  by  old  Audley,  who  politely 
demanded  the  first  instalment  of  the  agree- 
ment. With  a  smile,  and  many  renewed  ex- 
pressions of  thankfulness,  the  hopeful  trades- 
man paid  his  penny.  On  the  first  of  the  suc- 
ceeding month,  Audley  again  called,  and  de- 
manded his  twopence,  and  was  as  politely 
satisfied  as  before.  On  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, he  received  a  groat ;  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, one  shilling  and  fourpence.  Slill  Miller 
did  not  see  through  the  artifice,  but  paid  him 
with  a  gracious  smile ;  perhaps,  however, 
there  was  something  cynical  in  the  look  of 
Audley  as  he  left  the  shop  this  time,  for  the 
poor  tradesman's  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  he  put  his  pen  to  paper,  as  he  ought  to 
have  doae  years  before,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  his  subsequent  payments.  Reader, 
what  think  you  would  have  been  the  amount 
of  the  payment  due  on  the  first  of  the  twen- 
tieth month  ?  What  sum,  think  ye,  the  little 
penny  had  become  ?  No  less  than  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  !  And 
what  was  the  aggregate  sum  oi  all  these  twen- 
ty monthly  payments  ?  Why,  the  enormous 
8um  of  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds,  eleven  shillings  and  three- 
pence? It  sounds  incredulous  ;  but,  if  you 
think  it  a  fable,  do  as  Miller  did,  and  reckon 
for  yourselves.  Of  course  Miller  refused  the 
payment  of  his  bond,  and  forfeited  five  hun- 
dred pounds  by  the  benevolence  and  charity 
of  the  miser. 

"  Yandille  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters,  as  a  miser,  that  is  to  be  found 
among  the  eccentric  biographies  of  France. 
His  riches  were  immense,  and  his  avarice  and 
parsimony  extreme.  He  hired  a  miserable 
garret  in  one  of  the  most  obscure  parts  of 
raris,  and  paid  a  poor  woman  a  sous  a-day 
to  wait  upon  him.  Excepting  once  a-week, 
his  diet  was  never  varied ;  bread  and  milk  for 


breakfast;  the  same  for  dimier,  and  the  same 
for  supper,  all  the  week  round.  On  a  Sunday 
he  ventured  to  indulge  in  a  glass  of  sour  wine, 
and  he  strove  to  satisfy  the  compunctions  of 
conscience  by  bestowing,  in  charity,  a  far- 
thing every  Sabbath.  This  munificence, 
which  incurred  an  expenditure  of  one  shil- 
ling and  a  penny  per  annum,  he  carefully 
noted  down ;  and  just  before  his  death  he 
found,  with  some  degree  of  regret,  that 
during  his  life  he  had  disbursed  no  less  than 
forty- three  shillings  and  fourpence.  Forty- 
three  shillings  and  fourpence!  prodigious 
generosity  for  the  richest  man  in  France ! 
Yandille  had  been  a  magistrate  at  Boulogne, 
and  whilst  in  that  ofiice,  he  partly  maintained 
himself,  free  of  cost,  by  constituting  himself 
milk- taster  general  at  the  market.  He  would 
munch  his  scrap  of  bread,  and  wash  it  down 
with  these  gratuitous  draughts.  By  such 
parsimonious  artifices,  and  a  most  penurious 
course  of  life,  he  succeeded  in  amassing  an 
enormous  fortune,  and  was  in  a  position  to 
lend  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  French 
Qovernment.  When  he  had  occasion  to 
journey  from  Boulogne  to  Paris,  he  avoided 
the  expense  of  coach-fare  by  proceeding  on 
foot ;  and,  lest  he  should  be  robbed,  he  never 
carried  more  than  threepence  in  his  pocket, 
although  he  had  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  before  him.  If  he  found  this 
sum  insufficient,  he  would  profess  poverty, 
and  beg  from  the  passengers  on  the  road  a 
trifle  to  help  him  9n.  In  the  year  1735, 
Vandille,  the  miser,  was  worth  nearly  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds !  He  used  to 
boast  that  this  vast  accumulation  sprang 
from  a  single  shilling.  The  winter  of  the 
year  1734  had  been  very  cold  and  bitter,  and 
the  miser  felt  inclined  to  purchase  a  little 
extra  fuel  in  the  summer  time,  to  provide,  to 
some  extent,  against  the  like  severity  in  the 
ensuing  winter.  He  heard  a  man  pass  the 
street  with  wood  to  sell ;  he  haggled  for  an 
unconscionable  time  about  the  price,  and  at 
last  completed  his  bargain,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate.  Avarice  had  made  the  miser  dis* 
honest,  and  he  stole  from  the  poor  woodman 
several  logs.  In  his  eagerness  to  carry  them 
away,  and  hide  his  ill-gotten  store,  he  over- 
heated his  blood,  and  produced  a  fever.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  sent  for  a  surgeon. 
*  I  wish  to  be  bled,'  said  he  ;  '  what  is  your 
charge?'  '  Half  a  livre,'  was  the  reply.  The 
demand  was  deemed  extortionate,  and  the 
surgeon  was  dismissed.  Ho  then  sent  for  an 
apothecary,  but  he  was  also  considered  too 
high  ;  and  he  at  last  sent  for  a  poor  barber, 
who  agreed  to  open  the  vein  for  threepence 
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a  time.  '  But,  friend/  said  the  cautious  mi(»er, 
'  hovf  often  will  it  be  requisite  to  bleed  me  ?' 
*  Three  times/  replied  the  barber.  *  Three 
times !  and  pray  what  quantity  of  blood  do 
you  intend  to  take  from  me  at  each  opera- 
tion ?'  '  About  eight  ounces  each  time/  was 
the  answer.  '  Let  me  see/  said  the  possessor 
of  three* quarters  of  a  million,  '  that  will  be 
ninepence  ;  too  much ;  too  much  !  I  have 
determined  to  go  a  cheaper  way  to  work: 
take  the  whole  twenty-four  ounces  at  once, 
and  that  will  save  me  sixpence.'  The  barber 
remonstrated,  but  the  miser  was  firm ;  he  was 
certain,  he  said,  that  the  barber  was  only  de- 
sirous to  extort  an  extra  sixpence,  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  such  scandalous  imposi- 
tion. His  vein  was  opened,  and  four-and- 
twenty  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  him. 
In  a  few  days,  Yandille,  the  miser,  was  no 
more.  The  savings  of  his  life,  the  wages  of 
his  vice  and  avarice,  he  left  to  the  King  of 
France. 

"  A  similar  anecdote  is  related  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Smyth,  of  Bedfordshire.  He  was  im- 
mensely rich,  but  most  parsimonious  and 
miserly  in  his  habits.  At  seventy  years  of 
age,  he  was  entirely  deprived  of  his  sight, 
unable  to  gloat  over  his  hoarded  heaps  of 
gold;  this  was  a  terrible  affliction.  He  was 
persuaded  by  Taylor,  the  celebrated  oculist, 
to  be  couched ;  who  was,  by  agreement,  to 
have  sixty  guineas  if  he  restored  his  patient 
to  any  degree  of  sight.  Taylor  succeeded  in 
his  operation,  and  Sir  William  was  enabled 
to  read  and  write,  without  the  aid  of  specta- 
cles, during  the  rest  of  his  life.  But  no 
sooner  was  his  sight  restored,  than  the  ba- 
ronet began  to  regret  that  his  agreement  had 
been  for  so  large  a  sum;  he  felt  no  joy  as 
others  would  have  felt,  but  grieved  and  sigh- 
ed over  the  loss  of  his  sixty  guineas !  His 
thoughts  were  now  how  to  cheat  the  oculist; 
he  pretended  that  he  had  only  a  glimmering, 
and  could  see  nothing  distinctly ;  for  which 
reason,  the  bandage  on  his  eyes  was  con- 
tinued a  month  longer  than  the  usual  time. 
Taylor  was  deceived  by  these  misrepresenta- 
tions, and  agreed  to  compound  the  bargain, 
and  accepted  twenty  guineas,  instead  of  sixty. 
Yet  Sir  William  was  an  old  bachelor,  and  had 
-  no  one  to  care  or  provide  for.  At  the  lime 
Taylor  attended  him,  he  had  a  large  estate, 
an  immense  sum  of  money  in  the  stocks,  and 
six  thousand  pounds  in  the  house. 

"  Many  years  ago,  there  lived  in  a  large, 
cheerless,  and  dilapidated  old  house  in  St. 
Petersburg,  a  wretched  miser.  He  confined 
himself  to  one  room,  and  left  the  rest  of  the 
rambling  edifice  to  moulder  into  ruin;  he 


cared  for  no  comfort,  and  deprived  himself 
even  of  those  things  which  the  poorest  re- 
gard as  the  necessaries  of  life ;  he  seldom  lit 
a  fire  to  repel  the  dampness  which  hung  oo 
the  walls  of  his  solitary  chamber,  and  a  few 
worthless  objects  of  furniture  was  all  that  the 
room  contained.  Yet  to  this  singular  being 
the  Empress  Catherine  the  Second  owed  a 
million  of  rubles.  His  cellar,  it  was  said, 
contained  casks  full  of  gold,  and  packages  of 
silver  were  stowed  away  in  the  dbmal  oomers 
of  his  ruinous  mansion.  He  was  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  Russia.  He  relied  for  the  - 
safety  of  his  hoards  upon  the  exertions  of  a 
huge  mastiff,  which  he  had  trained  to  bark 
and  howl  throughout  the  night,  to  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  hearts  of  thieves.  The  miser 
outlived  the  dog ;  but  he  disliked  to  part 
with  any  portion  of  his  treasure  in  the  pur- 
chase of  another  cur,  and  he  resolved  to  save 
his  money  by  officiating  as  his  own  watch- 
dog. Every  morning,  and  every  evening, 
would  that  insane  old  man  wander  about  his 
dismal  habitation,  barking  and  howling  in 
imitation  of  his  recent  sentinel." 

Poor  wretch,  the  miser,  as  he  approaches 
eternity,  clutches  his  gold  the  firmer.  Fain 
would  he  take  it  with  him,  but  that  cannot 
be.  He  must  allow  it  to  pass  to  others ; 
who,  perhaps,  squander  as  foolishly  as,  and 
far  more  speedily  than,  he  accumulated. 
Strange  stories  are  told,  in  the  book  before 
us,  showing  the  strength  of  the  passion  even 
in  death.  How  terrible,  sometimes,  is  the 
death  of  the  miser !  That  which  he  made  a 
god,  and  thought  a  sanour,  proves  a  de- 
stroyer. 

"  A  miser,  of  the  name  of  Foscue,  who 
had  amassed  enormous  wealth,  by  the  most 
sordid  parsimony,  and  the  most  dbcreditable 
extortion,  was  requested  by  the  government 
to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  as  a  loan.  The 
miser,  to  whom  a  fair  interest  was  not  in- 
ducement sufficiently  sttong  to  enable  him  to 
part  with  his  treasured  gold,  declared  his  in- 
capacity to  meet  this  demand;  he  pleaded 
severe  losses,  and  the  utmost  poverty.  Fear- 
ing, however,  that  some  of  his  neighbors, 
among  whom  he  was  very  unpopular,  would 
report  his  immense  wealth  to  the  government, 
he  applied  his  ingenuity  to  discover  some 
effectual  way  of  hiding  his  gold,  should  they 
attempt  to  institute  a  search  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  his  plea.  With  great 
care  and  secrecy,  he  dug  a  deep  cave  in  hb 
cellar ;  to  this  receptacle  for  his  treasure,  he 
descended  by  a  ladder,  and  to  the  trap-door 
he  attached  a  spring  lock,  so  that,  on  shut- 
ting, it  would  fasten  of  itself.     By-and-by 
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the  miser  disappeared ;  inqiuries  were  made ; 
the  house  was  searched ;  woods  were  ex- 
plored, and  the  ponds  were  dragged ;  but  no 
Foscue  could  thej  find ;  and  gossips  began 
to  conclude  that  the  miser  had  fled,  with  his 
gold,  to  some  part  where,  by  living  incognito, 
06  would  be  free  from  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Some  time  passed  on ;  the  house 
in  which  he  had  lived  was  sold,  and  work- 
men were  busily  employed  in  its  repair.  In 
the  progress  of  their  work,  they  met  with  the 
door  of  the  secret  cave,  with  the  key  in  the 
lock  outside.     They  threw  back  the  door» 


and  descended  with  a  light.  The  first  object 
upon  which  the  lamp  was  reflected  was  the 
ghostly  body  of  Foscue  the  miser,  and  scat- 
tered around  him  were  heavy  bags  of  gold, 
and  ponderdus  chests  of  untold  treasure ;  a 
candlestick  lay  beside  him  on  the  floor.  This 
worshiper  of  mammon  had  gone  into  his 
cave,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to  his  golden  god, ' 
and  became  a  sacrifice  to  his  devotion !" 

We  had  marked  one  or  two  more  passages 
in  Mr.  Merryweather's  interesting  volume, 
but  these  must  lie  over  for  the  present 
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Ths  poet  Gray  held,  that  in  a  neglected 
country  churchyard,  appropriated  to  only  the 
nameless  dead,  there  might  lie,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  remains  of  undeveloped  Miltons, 
Hampdens,  and  Cromwells, — men  who,  in 
more  favorable  circumstances,  would  have 
become  famous  as  poets,  or  great  as  patriots 
or  statesmen ;  and  the  stanzas  in  which  he 
has  embodied  the  reflection  are  perhaps  the 
most  popular  in  the  language.  One-half  the 
thought  is,  we  doubt  not,  just.  Save  for  the 
madness  of  Charles,  Cromwell  would  have 
died  a  devout  farmer,  and  Hampden  a  most 
respectable  country  gentleman,  who  would 
have  been  gratefully  remembered  for  half  an 
age  over  half  a  county,  and  then  consigned 
to  forgctfulness.  But  the  poets  rarely  die, 
however  disadvaniageously  placed,  without 

E'vin^  some  sign.  Hob  Donn,  the  Suther- 
ndshire  bard,  owed  much  less  to  nature  than 
Milton  did,  and  so  little  to  learning,  that  he 
could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  and  yet  his 
betler  songs  promise  to  live  as  long  as  the 
Gaelic  language.  And  though  both  Burns 
and  Shakspearc  had  very  cont^iderable  dis- 
advantages to  struggle  against,  we  know  that 

•  lo  Anche  1  Poems^  chiefly  lyrical,  by  Thomas 
J9Mibert  Edinbur^:  Jamee  Hogg.  London:  R. 
Groombridge  d  Son&  ^^  .. 


neither  of  them  remained  **  mute^'  or  '*  in- 
glorious," or  even  less  extensively  known, 
than  Milton  himself.  It  is,  we  believe,  no 
easy  matter  to  smother  a  true  poet  The 
versifiers,  placed  in  obscure  and  humble  cir- 
cumstances, who  for  a  time  complain  of  ne- 
glected merit  and  an  untoward  fate,  and  then 
give  up  verse-makins;  in  despair,  are  always 
men  who,  with  all  their  querulousness,  have 
at  least  one  cause  of  complaint  more  than 
they  ever  seem  to  be  aware  of, — a  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  Nature  that  failed  to 
impart  to  them  "  the  divine  vision  and 
faculty."  There  are  powers,  however,  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  tell  with  effect  in  the  litera- 
ture of  a  country, — for  they  have  served  to 
produce  the  most  influential  works  which  the 
world  ever  saw, — works  such  as  the  **  Essay" 
of  Locke,  the  "  Peace  and  War"  of  Grotius, 
and  the  "  Spirit  of  Laws"  of  Montesquieu, — 
which,  with  all  their  apparent  robustness,  are 
greatly  less  hardy  than  the  poetic  faculty  ; 
and  which,  unless  the  circumstances  favor- 
able to  their  development  and  exercise  be 
present,  fail  to  leave  behind  them  any  ade- 
quate record  of  their  existence.  It  is  difficult 
to  imagine  a  situation  in  life  in  which  Bums 
would  not  have  written  his  songs,  but  very 
easy  to  imagine  situations  in  which  &obertsO|^ 
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would  not  have  prodaced  his  Scotland  or  his 
Charles  V,,  nor  Adam  Smith  his  Wealth  of 
Nations.  We  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
muto  inglorious  Miltons ;  but  we  do  hold 
that  there  may  be  obscure  country  church- 
yards in  which  untaught  Humes,  guiltless  of 
the  Essay  on  Miracles,  may  repose,  and  un- 
developed Bentleys  and  Warburtons,  whoso 
great  aptitude  for  acquiring  or  capacity  for 
retaining  knowledge  remained  throughout 
life  a  mere  ungratified  thirst. 

It  has  remained  for  the  present  age  to 
throw  one  bar  more  in  the  way  of  able  men 
of  this  special  class  than  our  fathers  ever 
dreamed  of;  and  this,  curiously  enough, just 
by  giving  them  an  opportunity  of  writing 
much  and  of  thinking  mcessnntly.  It  is  not, 
it  would  seem,  by  being  born  among  plough- 
men and  mechanics,  and  destined  to  live  by 
tilling  the  soil  or  by  making  shoes  or  hob-nails 
that  the  "  genial  current  of  the  soul  is  frozen," 
and  superior  talents  prevented  from  accom- 
plishing their  proper  work :  it  is  by  being 
connected  with  some  cheap  weekly  periodical, 
or  twice  or  thrice  a  week  newspaper,  and 
compelled  to  scribble  on  almost  without 
pause  or  intermission  for  daily  bread.  We 
have  been  led  to  think  of  this  matter  by  an 
interesting  little  volume  of  poems,  chiefly 
lyrical,  which  has  just  issued  from  the  Edin- 
burgh fress, — the  production  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Smibert,  a  man  who  has  lived  for  many  years 
by  his  pen,  and  who  introduces  the  volume 
by  a  prefatory  essay,  interesting  from  the 
gUmpse  which  it  gives  of  the  literary  disad- 
vantages with  which  the  professionally  literary 
man  who  writes  for  the  periodicals  has  to  con- 
tend. Periodical  literature  is,  he  remarks,  "  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  creation  of  the  nine- 
.teenth  century,  in  all  its  principal  existing 
phases,  from  Quarterly  Reviews  to  Weekly 
Fenny  Magazines.  Newspapers,"  he  adds, 
**  may  justly  be  accounted  the  growth  of  the 
same  recent  era, — the  few  previously  pub- 
lished having  been  scarcely  more  than  mere 
Gazettes,  I'ecording  less  opinions  than  bare 
public  and  business  facts."  The  number  of 
both  classes  of  periodicals  is  now  immensely 
great,  and  "  equally  vast,  of  necessity,  is  the 
amount  of  literary  talent  statedly  and  unre- 
mittingly engaged  on  these  journals,  while  a 
large  additional  amount  of  similar  talent  finds 
in  them  occasional  and  ready  outlets  for  its 
workings."  *'  When  one  or  two  leading  Re- 
views, Quarterlies,  and  Monthlies  alone  ex- 
isted, they  called  for  no  insigniflcant  individ- 
ual efforts  of  mind  on  the  part  of  their  chief 
conductors  and  supporters,  and  those  parties 
almost  took  rank  with  the  authors  of  single 


works  of  hnportance.  But  withm«^llitt.huit 
twenty  years  periodical  literature  hiAbeiBQBie 
extensively  hebdomadal,  and  even  ditaial ; 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the  essays 
of  those  sustaining  it  in  this  shape  have'  de- 
creased in  proportionate  value,  at  once,  from 
the  larger  amount  of  work  demaasded,  and 
from  the  shorter  time  allowed  for  lis  jBzecu- 
tion.  Such  essays  may  serve  the  hoiir  {airly, 
but  can  seldom  be  of  high  worth  ultaiie* 
ously."  '*  The  extent  and  variety  of  the  la- 
hoi's  called  for  at  the  hands  of  those  actively 
engaged  on  modern  cheap  penodicals  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  by  the  uninitiated  pub- 
lic. If  their  eyes  were  opened  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  would  certainly  wonder  less  why  it 
is  that  the  literary  talent  of  the  current  gen- 
eration does  not  tend  to  display  itself  by 
striking  isolated  efforts:  they  woufd  also 
more  readily  understand  wherefore  parties  in 
the  situation  of  the  present  writer  may  well 
experience  some  unsatisfactory  feelings  in 
looking  back  on  the  labors  of  the  past. 
Though  years  spent  in  periodical  wnling  can 
by  no  means  be  termed  mis-spent,  yet  such 
a  career  presents  in  the  retrospect  but  a  mul- 
titude of  disconnected  essays  on  all  conceiv- 
able themes,  and  such  as  too  often  prove 
their  hurried  composition  by  crudeness  and 
imperfections."  The  consideration  of  such  a 
state  of  things  '*  may  furnish  a  salutary  les- 
son to  the  many  among  the  young  at  this 
day  who,  possessing  some  literary  taste,  im- 
agine that  the  engagements  of  common  life 
alone  stand  in  the  way  of  its  successful  de- 
velopment, and  that  to  be  enabled  to  pursue 
a  life  of  professional  writing  in  any  shape 
would  secure  to  them  both  fame  and  fortune 
to  the  height  of  their  desires.  They  here  err 
sadly.  ISlo  doubt  supereminent  talents  will 
sooner  or  later  make  themselves  felt  under 
almost  any  circumstances ;  but  the  position 
described  assuredly  offers  no  peculiar  advan- 
tages for  the  furtherance  of  that  end.  Ebe- 
nezcr  Elliot,  leaving  his  forge  at  eve  with  a 
wearied  body,  could  yet  bring  to  his  favorite 
leisure  tasks  a  mind  less  jaded  than  that  of 
the  literateur  by  profession."  "  The  regular 
periodical  ist,  too,  of  the  modem  class  has 
usually  no  more  stable  interest  in  his  compo- 
sitions than  has  the  counting-house  clerk  in 
the  cash  books  which  he  keeps.  To  pub- 
lishers and  conductors  fall  the  lasting  fruits. 
Let  those  among  the  young  who  feel  the  am- 
bition to  seek  fame  and  fortune  in  the  walks 
of  literature  think  well  of  these  things,  and, 
above  all,  ponder  seriously  ere  they  quit, 
with  such  views,  any  fixed  occupation  of  an- 
other kind." 
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There  is  certainlj  food  for  thought  here ; 
and  that,  too,  thought  of  a  kind  in  which  the 
public  has  a  direct  interest.  If  such  be  the  dis- 
sipating effects  of  vjriiing  for  newspapers  and 
the  lighter  periodicals,  it  is  surely  natural  to 
mfer,  that  the  exclusive  reading  pf  such  works 
must  have  a  dissipating  effect  also.  It  is  too 
obvious  that  the  feverish  mediocrity  of  over- 
wrought brains  becomes  infectious  among  the 
class  who  place  themselves  in  too  constant 
and  unbroken  connection  with  it,  and  that 
from  the  closets  of  over-toiled  literateurs  an 
excited  superficiality  creeps  out  upon  the 
age.  And  hence  the  necessity  to  which  we 
have  oftener  than  once  referred,  that  men 
should  keep  themselves  in  wholesome  con- 
nection witn  the  master  minds  of  the  past. 
Mr.  Smibert*s  remarks  preface,  as  we  have 
said,  a  volume  of  sweet  and  tasteful  verses ; 
and  we  find  him  saying,  that  "  most  of  all, 
the  operation  of  penodicalism  has  been  un- 
favorably felt  in  the  domain  of  poetry." 

"  The  position  of  literature,"  he  adds,  "  in  the 
times  of  the  Wordsworths,  Crabbes,  and  Camp- 
bells of  the  age  just  gone  by,  was  far  more  favor- 
able than  at  present  to  the  devotion  of  talent  to 
great  undertakings.  These  men  were  assuredly 
not  beset  by  the  same  seductive  facilities  as  the 
literateurs  of  the  current  generation,  for  expending 
their  powers  on  petty  objects, — facilities  all  the 
more  fascinating,  as  comprising  the  pleasures  of 
immediate  publicity,  and  perhaps  even  of  repute 
for  a  day,  if  not  also  of  some  direct  remuneration. 
These  influences  of  full-grown  PcriodicaliRm  ex- 
tend now  to  all  who  can  read  and  write.  But  it 
entices  roost  especially  within  its  vortex  those 
who  exhibit  an  unusually  large  share  of  early 
literary  promise,  involves  them  in  its  multitudi- 
nous and  multifarious  occupation,  and,  in  short, 
divides  and  sub-divides  the  operations  of  talent, 
until  all  prominent  identity  is  destroyed,  botli  in 
works  ana  workers.  To  the  growtli  of  tliis  mod- 
em system,  beyond  question,  is  largely  to  be  re- 
ferred the  comparative  disappearance  from  among 
us  of  great  literary  indiviaualities ;  or,  to  use 
other  and  more  accurate  words,  by  that  system 
have  men  of  capacity  been  chiefly  diverted  from 
the  composition  of  great  individual  works,  and 
more  particularly  great  poems." 

We  are  less  sure  of  the  justice  of  this  re- 
mark of  Mr.  Smibert's,  than  of  that  of  many 
of  the  others.  It  is  not  easy,  we  have  said, 
to  smother  a  true  poet ;  and  we  know  that  in 
the  present  age  very  genuine  poetry  has 
been  produced  in  the  offices  of  very  busy 
newspaper  editors.  Poor  Robert  Nicoll 
never  wrote  truer  poetry  than  when  he  pro- 
duced his  "Puir  Folk"  and  his  "Saxon 
Chapel,"  at  a  time  when  he  was  toiling, 
aa  even  modem  jonmalbt  has  rarely  toiled, 


for  the  columns  of  the  Leeds  Times ;  and 
James  Montgomery  produced  his  "World  be- 
fore the  Flood,"  "  Greenland,"  and  "  The 
Pelican  Island,"  with  many  a  sweet  lyric  of 
still  higher  merit,  when  laboriously  editing  the 
Sheffield  Iris.  The  "  Salamandrine,"  of  Mr. 
Charles  Mackay  was  written  when  he  was 
conducting  the  sub-editorial  department  of  a 
daily  London  paper ;  nor  did  he  ever  write 
anything  superior  to  it.  And  we  question 
whether  Mr.  Smibert  himself,  though  he 
might  have  produced  longer  poems,  would 
have  written  better  ones  than  some  of  those 
contained  in  the  present  volume,  even  had 
his  life  been  one  of  unbroken  leisure.  It 
seems  natural  to  literary  men  who  fail  in 
realizing  their  own  conceptions  of  what  they 
had  wished  and  hoped  to  perform,  to  cast 
the  blame  upon  their  circumstances.  John- 
son could  speak  as  feelingly,  not  much  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  of  the 
"  dreams  of  a  poet  doomed  at  last  wake  a 
lexicographer,  as  any  literary  man  of  the 
present  time,  who,  while  solicitously  desirous 
to  ^ive  himself  wholly  to  the  Muses,  is  com- 
pelled to  labor  as  a  periodicalist  for  the  wants 
of  the  day  that  is  passing  over  him.  But 
perhaps  the  best  solace  for  the  dissatiaCaction- 
which  would  thus  wreak  itself  on  mere  cir- 
cumstances, is  that  which  Johnson  himself 
supplies.  '*  To  reach  below  his  own  aim," 
says  the  moralist,  "  is  incident  to  every  one 
whose  fancy  is  active,  and  whose  views  are 
comprehensive  ;  nor  is  any  man  satisfied  with 
l^imself  because  he  has  done  much,  but  be- 
cause he  can  conceive  little." 

But  to  labor  and  be  forgotten  is  the  com- 
mon lot ;  and  why  should  a  literary  man  be 
more  disposed  to  repine  because  his  produc- 
tions perish  after  serving  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, than  the  gardener  or  the  farmer,  whose 
vocation  it  is  to  supply  the  people  with  their 
daily  food?  If  the  provisions  furnished, 
whether  for  mind  or  body,  be  wholesome,  and 
if  they  serve  their  purpose,  the  producers 
must  learn  to  be  content,  even  should  they 
serve  the  purpose  only  once,  and  but  for  a 
day.  The  danger  of  over- cropping,  and  of 
consequent  exhaustion,  is  of  course  another 
and  more  serious  matter;  and  of  this  the 
mind  of  the  periodicalist  is  at  least  as  much  in 
danger  as  either  field  or  garden  when  un- 
skillfully  wrought.  But  mere  rest,  which  in 
course  of  time  restores  the  exhausted  earth, 
is  often  not  equally  efficient  in  restoring  the 
exhausted  mind ;  nor  does  mere  rest,  even 
were  it  a  specific  in  the  case,  lie  within  the 
reach  of  the  periodic  writer.  It  is  often  the 
luxury  for  which  he  pants,  but  which  he  can- 
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not  command.     One  of  the  surest  specifics 
in  the  case  is  the  specific  of  working  just  a 
little  more, — of  working  for  the  worlds  sake, 
whether  at  poem,  or  history,  or  in  the  prose- 
cution of  some  science,  or  in  some  antiqua- 
rian pursuit.     There  is  an  exquisite  passage 
in  one  of  the  essays  of  Washington  Irving, 
in  which  he  compares  the  great  authors, — 
Sbakspeare,  for  instance, — who  seem  proof 
against  the  mutability  of  language,   to  "gi- 
gantic trees,  that  we   sometimes  see  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream,  which,  by  their  vast  and 
deep  roots  penetrating  through  the  mere  sur- 
face, and  laying  hold  on  the  very  foundations 
of  the  earth,  preserve  the  soil  around  them 
fiom  being  swept  away  by  the  ever  flowing 
current,  and  hold  up   many  a  neighboring 
plant  to  perpetuity."     And  such  is  the  ser- 
vice rendered  by  some  pervading  pursuit  of 
an  intellectual   character,  prosecuted  for  its 
own  sake,  to  the  intellect  of  the  journalist. 
It  is  the  necessity  imposed  upon  him  of  tak- 
ing up  subject  after  subject  in  the  desultory, 
disconnected  form  in  which  they  chance  to 
arise,  and  then,  after  throwing  together  a  few 
hastily  collected  thoughts  upon  each,  of  dis- 
missing them  from  his  mind,   that  induces 
first    R  habit  of  superficiality,   and    finally 
leaves  him  exhausted ;  and  the  counteractive 
course  open  to  him  is  just  to  take  up  some 
subject  on  which  the  thinking  of  to-day  may 
assist  him  in  the  thinking  of  to-morrow,  and 
on  which  he  may  be  as  well  informed  and 
profound   as   his    native   capacity    permits. 
All  our  really  superior  newspaper  editors 
have  pursued  this  course, — more,  however, 
we  are  disposed  to  think,  from  the  bent  of 
their  nature  than  from  the  necessities  of  their 
profession ;  and  the  poetical  volume  of  Mr. 
Smibert  shows  that  he  too  has  his  engrossing 
pursuit.     We  recommend  his  little  work  to 
our  readers,  as  one  in  which  they  will  find 
much  to  interest  and  amuse.     We  have  left 
ourselves  little  room  for  quotation  ;  but  the 
following  stanzas,   striking,  both  from  their 
beauty  and  from  the  curious  fact  which  they 
embody,  may  be  regarded  as  no  unfair  speci- 
men of  the  whole : — 


THE  VOICE  OF  WO. 

**  The  language  of  passion,  and  more  pecalj 
that  of  grief,  is  ever  nearly  the  same." 

An  Indian  chief  went  forth  to  fight, 

And  bravely  met  the  foe : 
His  eye  was  keen — his  step  was  light— 
His  arm  was  unsurpassed  in  might : 
But  on  him  fell  the  gloom  of  night — 

An  arrow  laid  him  low. 
His  widow  sung  with  simple  tongue, 

When  none  could  hear  or  see, 
Ayjcheray  me! 

A  Moorish  maiden  knelt  beside 

Her  dying  lover's  bed  ; 
She  bade  him  stay  to  bless  his  bride  ; 
She  called  him  oft  her  lord,  her  pride ; 
But  mortals  must  their  doom  abide,-^ 

The  warrior's  spirit  fled. 
With  simple  tongue  the  sad  one  sung, 

When  none  could  hear  or  see. 
Ay,  di  me  ! 

An  English  matron  mourned  her  son, 

The  only  son  she  bore ; 
Afar  from  her  his  course  was  run, — 
He  perished  as  the  fight  was  done,— 
He  perished  when  the  fight  was  won^«« 

Upon  a  foreign  shore. 
With  simple  tongue  the  mother  sung, 

When  none  could  hear  or  see, 
Ah, dear  me! 

A  gentle  Highland  maiden  saw 

A  brother^  body  borne 
From  where,  from  country,  king,  and  la 
He  went  his  gallant  sword  to  draw  ; 
But  swept  within  destruction's  maw. 

From  her  had  he  been  torn. 
She  sat  and  sung  with  simple  tongue, 

When  none  could  hear  or  see, 
Oh  hon  a-ree  ! 

An  infant  in  untimely  hour 

Died  in  a  I^owland  cot ; 
Tlie  parents  own'd  the  Hand  of  Power 
That  bids  the  storm  be  still  or  lour ; 
They  grieved  because  the  cup  was  sou 

And  yet  they  murmured  not. 
They  only  sung  with  simple  tongue, 

When  none  could  hear  or  see, 
Ah,  tvaes  me! 
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PATERNOSTER  ROW 


**  Loogman,  Brown,  Rees,  Orme,  A  Co , 
Our  worthy  fathers  of  the  Row.*'— SeoU. 


If  there  is  one  local  name  pre- eminently 
connected  with  the  history  of  literature,  and 
which,  above  all  others,  suggests  the  richest 
train  of  recollections  of  books  and  book- 
writers,  it  is  undoubtedly  Paternoster  Row — 
the  row  par  excellence.  For  centuries  it  has 
been  the  bazaar  of  book-sellers — the  empo- 
rium of  "  the  trade" — the  well-head  of  the 
press.  Here  have  many  of  the  greatest  sons 
of  genius  parted  with  the  chef  d*ceuvres  of 
their  brain — ^hence  have  a  vast  majority  of 
all  the  works  which  the  world  "  will  not 
willingly  let  die"  issued.  Here  has  the  phi- 
losopher bartered  the  labors  of  a  lifetime  for 
a  ludicrously  small  number  of  gold  pieces  ; 
and  here  has  the  brilliant  modern  poet  or 
novelist  received  thousands  for  a  few  weeks' 
writing.  Here  flocked,  and  flock  still,  the 
aspirants  for  literary  honors,  who  timidly 
pass  and  repass  a  score  of  times  before  the 
door  of  some  great  publishing  house,  before 
they  can  muster  courage  enough  to  tremb- 
lingly enter  with  the  first-born  of  their  brain 
m  hand,  which  they,  perchance,  hopefully 
leave  "for  consideration  ;"  but,  we  need 
hardly  say,  there  b  almost  a  dead  certainty 
that  it  will  be  returned  with  the  old  stereo- 
type form  of  note,  expressing,  that  the  pub- 
lisher is  "  obliged  for  the  offer,  and  regrets 
that  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  it."  Here 
daily  lounge  the  antiquarian,  the  bibliopolist, 
the  searcher  for  rare  and  curious  books. 
Here,  at  the  end  of  each  month,  occurs  that 
marvelous  scene  of  bustle  consequent  on 
sending  off  tons  and  tons  of  periodical  and 
other  literature  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
known  as  **  Magazine  Day  I"  Here,  in  a 
word,  is  the  world-renowned  row  of  houses, 
of  which  every  intelligent  individual  has 
read,  and  either  has  seen  or  longs  to  see. 

The  origin  of  the  name  is  ascribed,  with 
ondoubtea  accuracy,  to  the  residence  in  the 
locality  of  men  following  the  trade  of  bead- 
makers  for  rosaries,  and  also  writers  of  the 


Creed,  Lord's  Prayer  (or  Pater- noster),  dsc. 
Rosaries  were  strings  of  beads,  (made  of 
gold,  silver,  wood,  and  other  materials),  sus- 
pended round  the  neck,  which  the  wearer 
counted  one  by  one  for  each  Pater-noster,  <kc. 
he  recited,  and  knew  when  he  had  "  told" 
all  his  beads  that  he  had  consequently  re- 
peated the  due  quantum  of  prayers  enjoined 
by  the  church,  or  by  his  own  voluntary  vows. 
Rosaries  and  Pater- nosters  seem  to  have 
been  convertible  terms  for  these  chaplets, 
for  Stowe  quotes  a  document  of  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  one 
Robert  Nikke,  "  Pater- noster- maker  and  ci- 
tizen." Along  with  the  Pater-noster,  the  sa- 
lutation to  the  Virgin,  or  Ave  Maria,  was 
frequently  repeated.  Hence,  then,  we  have 
the  origin  of  "  Patei  noster  Row,"  "Ave- 
Maria  Lane,"  and  "  Amen  Corner."  The 
reason  why  this  particular  locality  was  chosen 
by  the  congregated  rosary -makers,  cfec,  was 
very  probably  on  account  of  its  contiguity  to 
St.  Paul's,  as  it  thus  offered  a  site  well  adapt- 
ed for  the  sale  of  chaplets,  and  religious 
manuscripts  or  texts  and  missals,  to  the  de- 
votees who  flocked  thither.  With  regard  to 
*'Panyer  Alley,"  leading  into  Paternoster 
Row,  we  believe  that,  according  to  records 
of  the  twenty- ninth  year  of  Henry  VL,  there 
was  a  tavern  there  called  *'  Panyer" — hence 
the  name  of  the  alley,  according  to  Stowe.* 
"  Warwick  Lane,"  and  "  Ivy  Lane"  may  also 
be  alluded  to.  The  latter,  Stowe  tells  U8» 
derived  its  appellation  from  the  ivy  which 
luxuriantly  shaded  the  dwellings  of  the  ca- 
nons of  St.  Paul's  there  standing.  The  ear- 
liest positive  mention  of  Paternoster  Row 
itself  appears  to  have  been  in  the  fortieth 

*  Many  of  our  readers  have,  doubtless^  seen  the 
stoDe  set  into  a  wall  there,  on  which  is  figured  a 
pannier^  on  which  a  boy  is  astride  with  a  bunch  of 
grapes^  and  lines  beneath  announce  that  to  be  the 
highest  spot  of  ground  in  London.  This  stone  was 
exieted  m  1688. 
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year  of  Edvrard  III.,  when  Chesnut  Convent 
had  tenements,  &o,,  there. 

It  is  of  the  history  of  Paternoster  Row,  in 
connection  with  literature,  that  we  have  to 
deal  ;  and  we  will  briefly  trace  it  from  the 
earliest  periods.  The  first  printer  of  whom 
we  have  record  in  England,  was  William 
Caxton,  who  had  the  sign  of  the  Sun  in 
Fleet  Street,  London,  and  was  succeeded  by 
the  celebrated  Wynkin  de  Worde.  In  those 
days,  we  need  hardly  say  that  printer  and 
publisher  were  sononymous  callings.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  printing,  the  MS. 
works  were  sold  at  stalls  or  sheas,  and  from 
that  the  name  stationarii,  or  stationers,  is 
said  to  have  originated.  Indeed,  the  shops 
of  the  publishers,  for  at  least  a  couple  of 
centuries  later  than  Caxton,  were  merely 
open  sheds,  with  shelves  ranged  around  for 
the  books.  Milton's  sonnet,  in  which  he  al- 
ludes to  the  "  stall  reader,"  will  doubtless 
occur  to  many  in  connection  with  this  fact. 
The  generation  of  printers  who  succeeded 
Wynkin  de  Worde  seem  to  have  continued 
in  Fleet  Street  almost  without  exception ; 
but,  duriijg  the  next  epoch,  many  of  them 
migrated  to  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  Of 
these,  we  may  name  Julian  Notary,  who  had 
the  sign  of  the  TTiree  Kings  there  in  1512  ; 
John  Raynes  in  1527 ;  John  Skot  in  1534  ; 
Henry  PetweU,  sign  of  the  Trinity^  who 
died  in  1539  ;  and  a  good  number  of  others, 
whose  rare  works  ennch  only  the  collections 
of  wealthy  blbliopolists. 

Probably  the  earliest  publisher  in  Pater- 
noster Row  itself,  was  Henry  Denham,  at  the 
sign  of  the  Star^  in  1564.  R.  Harford  lived 
in  Queen's- Head  Alley  in  1642 — although 
as  far  back  as  1529,  the  **  Dyaloguc  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Knyghte,"  was  issued  close 
to  it,  viz.  ;  *'  At  the  syne  of  the  Meremayd, 
at  Powlys  Gate,  next  to  Chepesyde."  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
London  Bridge,  the  Old  Bailey,  and  Little 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  marts 
of  the  publishing  trade.  We  will  quote  the 
title  of  one  of  the  works  printed  on  the 
former  : — "  The  Merchandizes  of  Popish 
Priests,  or,  a  Discovery  of  the  Jesuites  Trum- 
pery, newly  packed  in  England,  laying  open 
to  the  world  how  cunningly  they  cheate  and 
abuse  people,  with  their  false,  deceitfull,  and 
counterfeit  wares.  Written  in  French  by 
John  Chassainon,  and  truly  translated  into 
English.  Printed  at  London,  for  Henry 
Gosson,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop  on 
London  Bridge,  1629."  Small  4to.  Above 
all  other  localities,  Little  Britain  was  proba- 
bly the  chief  emporium  of  **  the  trade ;"  and 


in  fact,  enjoyed  a  supremacy  down  to  the 
time  of  William  and  Mary. 

It  has  been  asserted,  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  correctly,  that  the  great 
fire  of  London  in  1666  was  the  main  cause 
of  Paternoster  Row  eventually  assuming  the 
undisputed  supremacy  it  has  so  long  enjoyed. 
That  drove  the  booksellers,  especially  of  SL 
Paul's  Churchyard  (who  according  to  Pepys, 
lost  £150,000  worth  of  books  by  the  fire)» 
to  Paternoster  Row,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent.  Pepys  further  mentions,  that  so  great 
was  the  loss  of  books  by  the  fire,  that  "  all 
the  great  booksellers  are  undone ;"  and  such, 
he  considered,  would  be  the  scarcity,  "  es- 
pecially of  Latin  books  and  foreign  books,'* 
that  he  states,  "  it  is  believed  the  polyglotte 
and  new  Bible  will  be  presently  worth  £40 
a-piece."    We  may  just  allude  here  to  the 

treat  house  of  Rivingtons,  which,  since  the 
re,  has,  under  the  sign  of  the  Bible,  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  been  pre-eminent  for 
publishing  theological  works. 

At  any  rate  from  about  the  time  above  na- 
med Paternoster  Row  gradually  became  the 
absorbing  centre  of  the  publishing  trade  ;  al- 
though it  was  not  until  the  days  of  Addison 
that  the  largest  issuers  of  important  new 
books  settled  there.  Among  them,  we  may 
name  John  Baker,  sign  of  the  Black  Boy,  in 
1710  ;  and  William  Taylor,  at  the  Ship,  in 
1714.  The  first  appearance  of  the  celebrated 
name'of  T.  Longman  in  the  Row  was  in 
1729,  when  he  joined  other  speculative  pub- 
lishers in  bringing  out  an  edition  of  "  Thauni 
Historiarum."  ,  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
present  universally  known  and  respected  de- 
scendant of  the  same  family  in  the  same  Row. 
Of  the  almost  equally  well-known  name  of 
Baldwin,  we  find,  in  1749,  R.  Baldwin,  jun., 
settled  in  Paternoster  Row. 

The  originators  of  issuing  valuable  books 
in  numbers  were  publishers  of  Paternoster 
Row.  We  may  particularly  name  Hogg, 
Cook,  and  Harrison.  They  chiefly  issued  m 
this  form  Bibles,  histories,  and  theological 
works.  Cook  cleared  an  immense  fortune, 
and  died  in  1810,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 
Many  of  his  smaller  reprints  of  Shakspeare 
and  the  classics  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
typography.  We  ourselves  have  a  little  vo- 
lume of  his  Shakspeare's  poems,  which  is  em- 
bellished with  really  exquisite  plates  ;  and  it 
was  issued  at  a  very  trifling  price.  We 
think  it  hardly  possible  to  over-rate  the  debt 
of  gratitude  the  present  generation  of  read- 
ers owe  to  these  spirited  "  Paternoster-Row- 
Number"  publishers,  for,  by  breaking  up  the 
hitherto  exclusive  system  of  only  issuing 
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books  in  costly  yolumes,  they  laid  the  found- 
ation for  all  the  flood  of  cheap  and  good 
sheet  Hterature  which  has  succeeded. 

With  regard  to  the  present  aspect  of  Pa- 
ternoster liovr,  we  have  only  to  remark  that 
it  is  a  long,  very  narrow,  and  very  lofty  street, 
with  nothing  in  its  outward  appearance  pe- 
culiarly characteristic  of  "the  trade,"  if  we 
except  the  few  occasional  ranges  of  publish- 
\ntt  warehouses  without  show  windows,  and 
with  cranes  before  the  doors.  The  only 
building  which  would  particularly  attract  the 
notice  of  the  stranger  is  the  immense  estab- 
lishment belonging  to  the  Tract  Society. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  sensible 


falling-off  in  the  exclusive  character  of  the 
trade  in  the  Row.  Various  other  busi- 
nesses now  begin,  here  and  there,  to  el- 
bow out  the  booksellers — especially  such 
as  mercers  and  butchers.  Some  large  and 
most  respectable  firms  are  now  found  in 
Warwick  Lane,  and  other  thorougii fares  lead- 
ing into  the  Row ;  of  which  we  may  safely 
say,  that  its  glory  and  renown  have  now 
reached  the  maximum,  and  it  is  destined, 
at  no  distant  period,  to  furnish  another  strik- 
ing example  of  the  proverbial  changes  which 
ever  prevail,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  pursuits 
and  resorts  of  mankind. 


»»♦ 


From    the    Critic^ 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTORS. 


Within  a  year  of  half  a  century  ago,  and 
on  a  summer  night,  three  youn^  men  were 
gayly  chatting  on  the  literature  of  the  day,  on 
the  want  of  spirited  periodicals,  and  on  the 
feasibility  of  founding  a  new  one,  in  a  gar- 
ret in  Buccleuch-place,  an  obscure  street  in 
the  old  town  of  Edinburgh.  Two  of  them 
were  Edinburgh  men,  and  students  of  law, 
although  the  one  purposed  to  join  the  bar  of 
his  native  city,  and  the  other  that  of  London; 
the  third,  their  companion,  was  an  English 
curate,  to  whom  his  patron,  the  squire  of  his 
parish,  had  committed  the  care  of  a  son 
while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the  then  famous 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  aspirant  to 
the  honors  of  the  Scottish  bar  was  slender 
and  diminutive  in  figure,  but  with  eyes  of 
sparkling  brilliancy.  The  future  English 
barrister  was  tall  and  spare,  with  a  peculiar 
nose,  and  every  moment  indicated  the  "  fid- 
get." The  curate  had  a  jolly  twinkle  in  his 
2e,  and  his  form  predicted  obesity.  These 
ree  youths  were  Francis  Jeffrey,  Henrt 
Brougham,  and  Stdnbt  Smith,  and  thev 
were  projecting  "  TTic  Edinburgh  Review. 
Thirty  years  later  we  find  them  in  different 
positions.  Jeffrey  had  attained  the  highest 
official  honors  of  his  native  country  :  he  was 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,  and  represented 
tts  metropolis  in  Parliament.    Sydney  Smith 


had  proved  too  much  of  a  humorist  and  bon 
vivant  to  be  made  a  Bishop,  but  he  had  risen 
high  in  the  Church,  and  was  soon  to  be  ap- 
pointed Canon  Residential^  of  St.  Paul's. — 
Brougham  was  Lord  High  Chiincellor  of 
England. 

Friendless,  unknown,  and  prospectless,  the 
three  young  men  published  the  first  number 
of  7%c  Edinburgh  Review  in  October,  1802. 
Sydney  Smith  was  its  first  editor,  but  he  left 
Edinburgh  the  following  year,  when  Jeffrey 
succeeded  him,  and  did  not  relinquish  the 
post  until  1829.  How  the  new  publication 
succeeded,  and  why  it  succeeded,  need 
scarcely  be  recapitulated  now.  All  the  dar- 
ing ideas  in  philosophy,  history,  and  political 
economy,  which  had  been  elaborated  and  ac- 
cumulated during  the  eighteenth  century, 
were  unfamiliar  to  the  general  public,  and 
The  Edinburgh  Review  was  the  organ 
through  which  their  diffusion  took  place. 
Liberalism  was  just  rearing  its  head  among 
the  respectable  classes,  and  they  welcomed 
the  advocacy  of  men  of  talent  and  refinement. 
Jeffrey  sparkled,  Brougham  thundered.  Smith 
humorized.  Soon  after  their  first  publica- 
tion, burst  out  the  new  development  of  litera- 
ture which  makes  the  first  quarter  of  the 
mneteenth  century  famous — Byron,  Scott, 
Moore,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  aad 
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to  this  add  the  splendid  discoveries  of  Davy 
and  others  in  science,  and  it  will  be  seen 
what  need  the  public  had  of  a  knot  of  lively 
critics  to  prescribe  or  to  help  its  judgment. 
Every  number  was  a  success.  To  have  "  an 
article  in  The  Edinburgh**  was  deemed  an 
honor  by  a  man  like  Hazlitt.  You  might 
doubt  its  sagacity  or  its  virtue,  but  its  talent 
made  every  one  read  it.  The  sincerest  religion- 
is  t  could  scarcely  refrain  a  laugh  over  one  of 
Sydney  Smith's  expositions  of  Methodism — 
the  few  cultivators  of  German  literature 
split  their  sides  as  they  read  JeflFrey's  demo- 
lition of  Wilhelm  Meister.  The  disciples  of 
Mr.  Pitt  trembled  when  they  heard  that 
Brougham  had  a  new  paper  on  the  Con- 
tinental War.  As  liberalism  made  way,  its 
advocates  in  The  Edinburgh  made  theirs.  Of 
the  three  original  projectors.  Brougham  alone 
survives,  ana  Jeffrey  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  happiest.  Unlike  Brougham,  he 
did  not  sway  a  senate,  for  though  his  vivid 
and  logical  style  was  duly  appreciated  in  the 
House,  he  was  on  the  whole  unsuccessful 
there.  Unlike  Sydney  Smith,  he  was  not 
the  witty  oracle  of  the  highest  circles ;  he 
did  not,  in  London,  attain  the  honors  of  a 
brilliant  and  commanding  conversationist. 
But  he  sipped  the  champagne  of  London 
society,  he  sparkled  at  Holland  House,  he 
was  flattered  as  the  brilliant  editor,  and  his 
last  years  were  spent  in  a  congenial  sphere. 
He  was  a  Judge  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  his 
native  city,  and  his  residence,  beautifully 
situated  some  miles  from  Edinburgh,  in  a 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  finely-wooded  hills, 
was  to  the  last  the  resort  of  the  gifted  and 
accomplished,  whether  from  near  at  hand  or 
from  afar.  He  died  some  eighteen  months 
ago,  within  a  short  interval  from  the  decease 
of  his  chief  literarv  foe,  William  Wordsworth. 
Jeffrey  ceased  to  be  editor  of  The  Edin- 
burgh in  1829,  and  Sydney  Smith's  last  arti- 
cle was  published  in  1827  ;  but  Brougham 
still  continued  for  many  years  to  contribute, 
and,  indeed,  is  still  occasionally  understood  to 
contribute,  although  it  is  said  The  Law  Re- 
view  is  the  organ  which  he  chiefly  favors. 
But  some  years  before  his  withdrawal,  Jeffrey 
bad  secured  the  services  of  two  contributors, 
both  of  whom,  in  some  respects,  and  one  of 
them  especially,  almost  made  amends  for  bis 
own  and  Sydney  Smith's  absence  :  they  were 
Thomas  Babington  Macaulay  and  Thomas 
Carlyle.  About  the  year  1 825,  Macaulay,  then 
a  young  student  at  Cambridge,  and  utterly 
unknown,  although  he  had  published  some 
spirited  lyrics  in  an  Edinburgh  magazine, 
aespatched,  without  acquaintance  or  intro- 


duction, his  famous  paper  on  Milton  to  the 
editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Review,  Under 
such  circumstances  an  ordinary  editor  would 
have  thrown  it  aside ;  but  Jeffrey  was  not  an 
ordinary  editor,  and  Macaulay  became  an 
accepted,  a  favored,  and  a  constant  contribu- 
tor. Up  to  1835,  when  he  went  to  India, 
almost  every  number  contained  an  article 
from  his  brilliant  pen,  chiefly  on  the  history 
and  literature  of  England  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  precisely  the  class  of  subject  moat 
fitted  to  interest.  On  his  return  from  India 
appeared  his  striking  article  on  Lord  Baoon : 
and  to  his  residenc  e  there  we  owe,  no  donbt 
the  familiar  coloring  which  invests  two  of  the 
best  of  his  essays — those  on  Clive  and  War- 
ren Hastings.  Of  late  years,  the  composi- 
tion of  his  History  has  withdrawn  him  from 
The  Edinburgh.  The  last  article  of  his  there 
that  we  remember,  was  that  upon  Barrdre,  a 
tremendous  invective  against  the  "  Anacreon 
of  the  Guillotine."  It  was  read  in  MS.,  as 
we  have  heard  from  one  present,  at  Holland 
House,  before  a  distinguished  party  of  lite- 
rary people :  for  Lady  Holland,  long  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  though  fragile 
and  decrepid,  maintained  the  traditionary  re- 
putation of  the  mansion  as  a  hothouse  of  lite- 
rature and  art ;  and  one  of  the  chief  of  her 
few  visits  out  of  doors  was  to  the  library  of 
the  British  Museum,  where  her  apparition  in 
a  wheeled  chair  (for  she  could  not  walk) 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Thomas  Carlyle, 
on  the  other  hand,  though  a  far  less  popular 
writer  than  Macaulay,  produced  a  profound 
impression  on  the  thoughtful  and  serious 
minds  of  the  time.  His  articles  began  in 
1827,  and  for  six  years  he  was  a  pretty  re- 

fular  contributor.  Yet,  how  different  from 
effrey  !  Jeffrey  had  depreciated  Bums  :  in 
the  pages  of  the  same  review,  Carlyle  penned 
a  noble  and  massive  panegyric  of  the  Scot- 
tish  Peasant.  Jeffrey  had  condemned  Ger- 
man literature  in  the  mass  and  in  detail — had 
**  cut  up"  Goethe,  and  sneered  at  Richter  as 
a  clumsy  and  low-bred  sentimentalist :  Car- 
lyle put  forth  his  utmost  powers  to  proclaim 
modern  German  literature  as  little  less  than 
a  new  revelation.  Jeffrey  had  sung  the 
praises  of  modern  progress,  and  the  triumphs 
of  machinery — Carlyle,  in  The  Si^^  of  the 
Times,  asserted  that  these  boasted  triumphs 
were  leading  to  the  subjugation  of  mind  by 
matter.  These  heterodox  opinions  did  not 
fail  to  startle  the  ordinary  contributors  to  the 
Review,  We  have  heard  it  said,  but  cannot 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  anecdote,  that  on 
the  publication  of  Carlyle's  remarkable  piece, 
entitled  "Characteristics/'  Lord  Brougham 
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declared  that  he  would  write  no  more  in 
Tke  Edinburffk  if  "  that  man's"  articles  were 
suffered  any  longer  to  appear.  It  is  credita- 
ble to  Jeffrey  and  to  Carlyle,  that  no  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  interfered  to  impair  a  friend- 
ly intimacy.  To  the  last  they  were  on  terms, 
and  the  only  time  we  ever  visited  Lord  Jeff- 
rey's mansion,  there  lay  on  his  drawing-room 
table  Carlyle's /Vc7JcA  Revolution^  a  gift  from 
the  author. 

On  the  resignation  of  Jeffrey,  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Revieio  devolved  upon  Mr.  Mac- 
vey  Napier,  an   Edinburgh   Advocate,   and 
the  editor  of  that  bulky  specimen  of  publish- 
ioj^  enterprise,  the  Encyclopcedia  Britanica, 
Mr.  Napier  continued  to  be  editor  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  some  eight  or  ten  years 
ago.     He  was  a  man  of  tact  and  industry, 
though   not  of  shining   parts  r  the    Review 
had  received  a  powerful  impulse  when  placed 
in  his  hands,  and  if  it  a  little  lost  it  during 
Iu8  management,  it  was  no  fault  of  his.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  continued  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  Whigs,  but  then  it  was  of  the  Whigs 
in  power,  not    out   of  it.      Its  tone  was 
more  defensive  than  offensive  ;  its  party,  from 
the   besiegers,   had  become   the   besieged. 
The  organ  which  had  once  been  thought  too 
liberal  was  now,  for  some,  not  liberal  enough  ; 
and  the  ardent  Radicals   of  the   Bentham 
School,  with  Mr.  James  Mill  at  their  head, 
started  The    Westminster  in  rivalry.     Slill, 
on  the  whole.  The  Edinburgh  maintained  its 
pre-eminence.     Though  literature  was  not 
as  it  had  been,  and  with  the  Reform  Bill  ex- 
pired the  series  of  works  which,  commencing 
with  Childe  Harolde  and  ending  with  Wa- 
verleg  Novels,  had  given  such  scope  for  criti- 
cal power,  the  apparent  loss  was,  perhaps, 
m  reality  a  gain.     The  articles  more  and  more 
assumed  the  appearance  of  original  essays, 
for  which  new  books  only  served  as  a  pretext. 
Macaulay  often  dismissed  in  a  sentence  the 
work  whose  title  was  prefixed  to  his  article. 
Mr.  George  Moir,  then   Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres  in  Edinburgh  University,  produced  a 
charming  series  oi  articles  on  the  classical 
literature    of  England,  written   in   a  style 
remarkable  for  flexibility  and  melody,  and 
among  which  a  paper  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
stands  out  distinctly  in  our  memory.     Philo- 
sophy found  in  the  pages  of  The  Edinburgh 
its  profoundest  British  expositor.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  now  Professor  of  Lode  of  Edin- 
burgh a  man  who,  above  all  livmg  men,  is 
most   deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  meta- 
physical thought,  and  who  at  present  forms 
the  centre  of  the  literary  and  scientific  circle 
which  still  survives  at  Edinburgh.     Political 


economy,  the  progress  of  manufactures,  so- 
cial science  generally,  were  handled  by  Mr. 
Maculloch,  the  well  known  economist  and 
compiler,  and  who  has  been  rewarded  by  a 
lucrative  post  in  the  Stationary  Office  for  the 
zeal  with  which  he  labored  to  prepare  public 
opinion  for  a  change  in  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  country.  Finiilly,  the  rhetorical  and 
vigorous  pen  of  Brougham  was  still  to  be 
traced  in  many  an  article  on  history  and  poli- 
tics, lashing  his  foes  and  defending  his  friends 
with  unabated  ardor. 

Literature  has  sometimes  been   called  a 
republic,  where  a  fair  field  and  no  favor  is 
open  to  all  comers,  and  genius  and  talent  win 
the  day.     Yet  something  of  family  influence 
may    often   bo   traced  m  its  arrangements. 
The  present  editor  of  The  Quarterly  Jteview, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  is  a  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott :  the  present  editor  of  Tlie  Edinburgh 
Review,  Mr.  Empson,  is  a  sonin-law  of  Lord 
Jeffrey.     Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  founder  of 
the  one,  and  Lord  Jeffrey  of  the  other,  so 
that  the  liereditary  principle  is  to  be  traced 
even  in  Literature.     Mr.  Empson   married 
Lord  Jeffrey's  only  child,  and  has  long  been  a 
Professor  in  the  East  India  Company's  Col- 
lege, at  Ilaileybury.     Though  not  himself  a 
powerful  writer,  he  is  admirably  qualified  for 
ihe  post  of  editor,  being  a  gentlemen  of  con- 
ciliatory and  winning  manneis;  and,  as  he 
possesses  a  large  connection  in  the  highest 
literary  circles,  some   of  the  best  pens  in 
England  are  co-operating  in  contributions  to 
the  Review.     If  called  on  to  name  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  his  editorship,  we  should 
say  that  he  has  given  the  Review  a  more 
solid,  serious,  and  scholarly  air  than  it  wore 
in  former  years,  which  arises,  probably,  from 
the  fact  that  his  own  pursuits  have  been 
those  chiefly   of  philosophical   speculation. 
Great  attention  has  been  paid    to  recent  re- 
ligious movements,  especially  to  that  of  the 
Traclarians  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  that  of  the  latitudinarian  seceders 
from  the  Church,  such  as  Messrs.  Froude,  J. 
Henry  Newman,  and  Foxton.     This  descrip- 
tion of  article  has  generally  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Henry  Rogers,  who,  like  the 
late  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor,  entered  hterary  life 
under  the  auspices  of  Dr.    Whateley,   the 
present  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  whose 
memoir  of  Edmund  Burke,  prefixed  to  the 
ordinary  edition  of  his  collected  works,  may 
have  long  been  familiar  to  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  also  readers  of  the  great  Irish- 
man.    A  survey  of  the  present  contributors 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  takes  us  into  every 
I  sphere  of  intellectual  life.    That  article  on  the 
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Russian  empire  and  its  relations  to  Turkey, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  a  thoughtful  and  genial 
traveler  in  the  East,  came  from  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  who  has  thrown  it  carelessly  off  after 
one  of  his  eclectic  breakfasts,  at  which  ^  bishop 
has  been  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
to  a  Chartist  leader,  and  the  superior  of  a  Prot- 
estant order  of  Sisters  of  Charity  has  been 
chatting  with  Miss  Harriet  Martineau.  The 
lively  chiiracterization  of  the  satirist  Churchill, 
and  the  criticism  of  King  Arthur,  which  will 
delight'theeager  vanity  of  Bui  wer,  are  from  the 
chamber  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  Mr. 
John  Foster,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner, 
holds  his  levees  of  dramatists  and  authors, 
and  has  an  encouraging  word  for  each.  And 
whose  is  this  striking  criticism  on  the  strange 
novel  of  Shirley,  which  Miss  Bronte  has  just 
sent  from  her  father's  parsonage  among  the 
lonely  Yorkshire  moors  ?  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  of  the  Leader,  the  bi- 
ographer of  phioiosophy,  the  novelist,  histo- 
rian, dramatist,  critic,  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  versatile  of  writers  and  companions,  and 
of  whom,  when  we  come  to  the  newspaper 
press,  we  shall  have  more  to  say.  Ana  then 
the  Universities,  English  and  Scotch,  send 
each  its  quota.  Professor  Spaldinff,  6t  St. 
AndrewV,  wrote  this  survey  of  criticism  on 
Shakspeare.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Ed- 
inburgh, writes  no  longer,  but  his  place  is 
well  supplied  by  Professor  D.  Morgan,  of 
University  College,  in  whose  brawny  style 
you  trace  his  athletic  and  vigorous  habits. 
The  Professor  was  examined  before  the  late 
Commission  on  the  British  Museum,  and  gave 
evidence  strongly  in  favor  of  the  new  cata- 
logue. No  wonder,  then,  that  this  sturdy 
defence  of  Mr.  Panizzi  in  the  Edinburgh  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  Mathematician  of  Uni- 
versity College.  And  here,  from  Mr.  Pa- 
nizii  himself,  is  the  product  of  elaborate  re- 


searcH  in  that  vast  library,  mto  the  past  ag- 

fressions  of  past  Popes  on  this  and  other 
ingdoms.  Two  other  professors  who  con* 
tribute  to  the  Edinburgh,  one  from  Cam- 
bridge and  the  other  from  Oxford,  are  Mr. 
Yenables,  and  Sir  George  Stephen,  late  of 
the  Colonial  Office.  Miss  Martineau  declares 
that  Deerhrook  never  met  with  fine  appreci- 
ation until  Mr.  Yenables  reviewed  it.  The 
religious  world  of  all  denominations  stands 
surprised  at  Sir  George's  papers  on  eccle- 
siastical biography,  and  wonders  who  it  can 
be  that  sympathizes  so  keenly  with,  and 
paints  so  vividly,  devotees  the  most  unlike — 
Francis  Xavier  and  Ignatius  Loyola — Isaac 
Taylor  and  William  Wilberforce  !  Do  you 
ask  who  it  is  that  in  these  material  days  still 
studies  philosophy,  and  ventures  to  introduce 
Yictor  Cousin  to  the  practical  English  pub- 
lic ?  It  is  Mr.  Morell,  the  historian  of  spec- 
ulative philosophy,  and  whose  large  book  on 
that  topic  has  recommended  him  to  the  no- 
tice of  Government,  and  procured  him  the 
honorable  and  congenial  post  of  Inspector 
of  Schools.  See  these  two  papers,  which  the 
thread  of  the  bookbinder  has  brought  into 
juxtaposition — how  unlike  in  subject,  style, 
and  authorship :  one  is  a  subtle  and  refined 
disquisition  on  Tennyson,  and  Keats,  and 
Shelley.  It  comes  from  the  flower-decked 
boudoir  of  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere,  a  young 
Irish  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  a  sweet  and 
thoughtful  poet.  The  other,  on  some  polit- 
ical topic  of  the  day,  savors  strongly  of  Down- 
ing street — Sir  David  Dundas,  the  Judge 
Advocate,  may  have  written  it,  or  Sir  Denis 
le  Marchant,  and  perhaps  the  Prime  Minister 
himself  deigned  to  glance  at  the  proofs ! 

Such  are  some  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  its  contributors,  as 
they  were  and  are. 


-►♦- 


New  LnxRART  PiNsioN.-*-It  is  with  pleasure  we 
record  that  Mrs.  Jameson's  name  has  been  added  to 
the  pension  list — we  belieye  for  100/.  a-year.  As 
one  who,  by  her  very  careful  works  in  the  cause  of 
the  beautifnl  and  poetical  arts^  has  done  much  to 
adorn  female  authorship^  this  recognition  of  Mrs. 
Jameson  is  especially  welcome,  as  occurring  in  the 
reign  of  a  female  sovereign — Aihenoeum, 


Mh.  Silk  Buckinodam. — ^Tlie  Olobe  announces 
that  this  ffentleman  has  at  length  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing an  indemnification  from  the  Govemment  and 
East  India  Company,  for  his  losses  as  an  oriental 
journalist^  in  the  shape  of  a  pension  of  400/.  a-year. 
"Better  late  than  never." 
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SuHELT  there  U  nobodj  who  doM  not  lore 
fkirj  tales,  whether  the;  will  admit  the  weak- 
MM  or  not.  Anj  pereonage  lo  unfortunate 
would  (cein  to  us  to  have  very  dubioua 
elMms  to  humanit]:.  He  maj'  be  made  of 
inn,  glass,  silver,  j|;old — a  compodtitHi  of 
themtul — anything  but  flesh  sod  blood.  To 
one  BO  afflicted  it  may  be  a  mystery  impene- 
tnible,  that  human  beings  can  make  such 
fools  of  themselves  as  to  go  writing  stories 
about  things  no  reasonable  mortal  ever  saw 
or  beard.  It  cannot  possibly  occur  to  him, 
tfantia  all  the  wonders  of  enchanted  forests 
itid  talking  streams,  of  elves,  mannikins,  and 
kelpies,  there  is  a  truth  as  real  as — for  lack 
of  a  comparison — the  hopeless  sterility  of 
hia  own  nature.  If  one  part  of  the  matter 
■aem  more  ridiculous  to  him  than  another,  it 
ii  the  rhodomontade  about "  voices  in  nature," 
and  "  spirits  in  streams,"  &c. — "  Trash  ;  who 
ercr  heard  anything  of  the  sort?  I  know  I 
should  not  like  to  hear  Huch  talkings  wherever 
I  may  go."  The  gentleman  need  scarcely  be 
anxious  on  this  score.  When  he  strolls  into 
the  country,  seldom  enough,  all  he  sees  is, 
thst  the  crops  are  flourishug,  and  bearing  a 
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distant  harvest  of  golden  guineas,  the  jing- 
ling <A  which  is  the  only  lound  which  in  any 
way  aSects  him,  save,  perhaps,  the  whistle 
from  a  successful  railway  the  other  side  the 
hill,  in  which  he  is  a  sbare-holder.  His  aver- 
sion to  anything  poetical  or  abstract  is  un- 
boiuded,  and  most  respectable.  Wherefore, 
to  any  such  iron  or  golden  reader  who  may 
by  some  strange  chance  have  accompanied 
tts  thus  far,  we  would  give  conscientious 
warning, — to  the  end  of  this  paper,  it  is  our 
solemn  purpose  to  hold  commerce  with  some 
of  the  most  unheard-of  German  elves  and 
kobolds;  and,  moreover,  to  defend  the  same 
against  alt  human  assailants.  Furthermore, 
we  have  no  intention  of  talking  anything  bnt 
nonsense  throughout,  and  if  a  glimmeruig  of 
common  sense  should  appear  occasioDuly, 
we  \iaa  that  it  may  he  attributed  solely  to 
the  printer.  Thus  the  knights  of  the  iron 
heart,  knowing  what  they  liave  to  eipect, 
may  please  thenwelvea  about  shutting  us  up 
in  disgust,  and  takjng  a  beneficial  nap,  or  ac- 
companying us  wilA  invincible  gravity  and 
superb  contempt. 

Wilhelm  Hauff  ranks  honorably  among  the 
writers  of  the  Romantic  School  in  Qermany. 
The  names  of  most  of  tbosft  -irr.\«t^  «r& 
moo;  of  ttieVi  ^in>u,  w*  w>"'i  w«b»«"\i». 
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familiar  to  Enfflish  readers;  there  still  re- 
mains much  to  De  said  and  written  respecting 
their  rise  and  mflaence  as  a  school.  If  we 
could  but  lay  our  hands  on  Achim  von 
Amim's  philosopher,  we  might,  with  hb  as- 
sistance, oe  able  to  set  forui  a  learned  dis- 
quisition on  its  rise  and  progress.  This 
model  German  was  deputed,  together  with  a 
Frenchman  and  an  Englishman,  to  write  an 
essay  on  the  camel :  the  Frenchman  paid  a 
few  visits  to  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  soon 
accomplished  his  task ;  the  Englishman  start- 
ed oflf  direct  for  every  known  haunt  of  the 
animal,  and  carefully  studied  its  nature  and 
habits ;  the  German,  closeted  in  his  study, 
retired  within  himself,  in  order,  from  the 
depths  of  his  moral  consciousness,  to  create 
the  idea  of  a  camel.  Now,  to  possess  a 
moral  consciousness,  which,  upon  receiving 
due  attention,  would  reveal  to  us  the  whole 
idea  of  the  Elomantic  School,  with  its  many 
bearings  and  its  complex  origin,  we  should 
doubtless  find  to  be  very  convenient,  but  for 
that,  one  must  needs  be  a  German ;  and  we, 
being  of  the  race  called  English,  arc  of  course 
only  able  to  give  the  result  of  our  investiga- 
tions respecting  its  name,  place  of  abode,  ex- 
ternal characteristics,  and  general  mode  of 
life. 

The  writings  of  the  Romantic  School  of 
Germany  exerted  an  influence  on  the  litera- 
ture of  that  country,  which  is  felt  down  to 
the  present  time,  although  the  reactionary 
enthusiasm  by  which  it  was  called  forth  and 
sustained  has  long  since  died  away.  The 
boasted  infidelity  and  fierce  republicanism 
of  the  French  revolution  occasioned  a  strong 
reaction  in  Germany,  and  was  one  of  the 
many  causes  to  which  the  shcool  owed  its 
rise.  When,  however,  the  political  element 
became  unduly  prominent,  the  writers  lost 
firround  and  popularity.  Romanticism  fell 
roto  disrepute,  as  a  synonym  for  all  that  was 
ultra  in  religion,  politics,  poetry — everything 
in  fact.  Then  came  a  second  Anglo-mania ; 
Byron  and  Walter  Scott  were  in  all  hands, 
as  Ossian,  Sterne,  and  Smollet,  had  been  a 
generation  before.  To  the  influence  of  the 
Komantic  and  English  Schools  combined,  we 
'  owe  the  writings  of  Alexis,  Schefer,  Lewald, 
and  Wilhelm  HauflfT 

The  word  romantic,  like  many  others  in 
all  modem  languages,  has  outlived  its  origi- 
nal signification,  and  made  to  itself  a  new 
one,  from  the  associations  that  have  gathered 
round  it  in  process  of  time.  But  as  to  what 
its  present  meaning  is,  we  are  as  fairly  in  the 
da/±  as  an  /iccomplished  writer  of  our  day, 
who  Bays  respectiog  it  i-^^l  have  tri^  in 


vain  amongst  German,  French,  and  English 
writers,  to  discover  one  who  seemed  to  have 
any  definite  idea  attached  to  the  word,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  get  at  anythmg 
nearer  than  this, — ^vii.  that  Classic  Art  is 
Pagan  Art,  and  Romantic  Art  is  Christian 
Art."  Such  a  definition  we  would  not  lay 
down  as  infallible.  For  our  present  purpose, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  Amadis,  the  first  RomatU 
so  called,  took  its  name,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, from  the  romance-language  in  which  it 
was  written.  The  word  then  came  into  nse 
in  reference  to  all  wild  tales  of  the  same  sort, 
especially  those  of  the  middle  age,  and  from 
thence  to  designate  anything  unnatural,  vis- 
ionary, and  fantastic.  In  the  present  day, 
we  are  accustomed  to  employ  it  in  senses  re- 
mote enough  from  its  first  meaning.  The 
revival,  therefore,  of  the  poetry  of  the  mid- 
dle age  very  naturally  caused  the  authors  of 
it  to  be  stigmatized  with  the  epithet  roman- 
tic; and  party  spirit  afterwards  gave  it  a 
wider  signification,  as  a  term  of  reproach 
against  every  variety  of  pietism,  hypocrisy, 
priestcraft,  and  political  despotism.  It  will 
be  no  matter  of  wonder  that  this  revival 
should  partake  of  even  more  than  the  usual 
amount  of  enthusiasm  and  extravagance  cha- 
racterizing such  reactions,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  total  stagnation  of  poetic  life  at  that 
time.  We  hear  on  all  sides  of  our  own  age 
as  being  one  of  unmitigated  common-place 
— that  the  voice  of  the  muse  b  lost  in  the 
whirl  of  the  steam-engine,  that  nobody  reads 
poetry,  and  few  write  any  worthy  the  labor 
of  perusal.  It  is  true  we  now  travel  in  rail- 
way carriages,  with  portmanteaus  and  band- 
boxes, instead  of  riding  on  "steeds  gaylv 
caparisoned,"  with  solitary  state,  throngL 
forests  undesecrated  by  the  axe  of  civilization ; 
ladies  are  to  be  seen  on  foot  with  umbrellas, 
or  riding  in  cabs,  instead  of  bdng  invariably 
upon  '*  white  palfreys,"  accompanied  by 
pages,  and  in  constant  danger  of  being  eaten 
by  dragons.  Nevertheless,  we  would  not 
give  up  all  hope.  Take  courage,  oh  ye 
croakera !  respect  the  age  in  which  you  live, 
and  Icjim  the  lessons  of  Wordsworth,  Tenny- 
son, and  Mrs.  Browning.  Be  thankful,  in- 
deed, that  you  are  not  given  up  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  such  as  Haller  and  Brocke,  with 
their  unspeakable  dryness  and  verbosity  ;  to 
the  sugar-and- water  poetry  of  Hofmannswal- 
dau,  Christian  Weiso,  and  Lohenstein  ;  or  to 
that  war  of  criticism  between  Gottsched  and 
Bodmer,  like  the  dispute  of  polar  bears  for 
the  sovereignty  of  an  iceberg,  but  which, 
from  the  slippery  nature  of  the  ground,  re- 
sttlUi  only  in  a  general  sharpening  of  the 
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claws.  It  18  not  reasonable  to  suppose  Poe- 
try could  survive  such  an  accumulation  of 
horrors.  She  fled  in  dismay,  and  only  again 
made  her  appearance  at  the  birth  of  Goethe. 
The  ffreat  aim  of  Goethe  was  to  raise  the 
mind  of  that  period  from  the  dead  level  of 
prose  and  bad  taste,  into  which  such  leaders 
nad  been  the  means  of  bringing  it ;  to  restore 
Poetry,  after  her  long  exile,  to  her  ancient 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This  also 
was  the  sole  object  of  the  Romanticists,  and 
was,  we  think,  more  immediately  attained  by 
them  than  by  Goethe.  The  popular  tales 
and  old  national  traditions  revived  by  the 
Romantic  School,  awakened  more  general 
interest  than  those  classic  3ubjects  to  which 
Goethe  was  so  anxious  to  raise  the  public 
tase.  Comparatively  few  of  the  uneducated 
would  appreciate  the  beauties  of  his  Torqua- 
to  Tasso  and  Iphigenie,  while  no  amount  of 
the  unintelligible  in  Faust  would  suffice  to 
scare  away  the  sympathy  of  a  German  read- 
er. A  nadonal  subject  is  a  fine  centre,  round 
which  may  be  drawn,  by  a  skillful  hand,  all 
the  highest  and  kindliest  sympathies  of  a 
people.  Goethe,  however,  too  soon  turned 
away  to  the  classic  idealism  of  the  ancients, 
and  left  an  open  field,  from  which  the  Ro- 
manticists, good  husbandmen  in  the  main, 
toiled  long  and  earnestly  to  produce  even  a 
scanty  harvest.  Goethe  and  Schiller  sought, 
by  the  revival  of  the  antique,  to  fill  up  the 
widening  gulf  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual ;  to  bring  poetry  back  into  it8  proper 
home — into  every -day  life;  while  the  Ro- 
manticists endeavored  to  accomplish  the  same 
end  by  means  of  the  poetry  of  the  middle 
ages.  This  tendency  toward  the  antique, 
though  in  direct  opposition  to  that  of  the 
Romantic  School,  was  nevertheless  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  many  of  their  writers,  as 
we  see  in  Holderlin  and  the  Schlegels.  They 
fuled,  however,  to  learn  from  it  any  lessons 
as  to  the  clothing  of  their  ideas  in  more 
definite  and  artistic  forms.  That  was  a  mat- 
ter which  troubled  them  but  little.  Their 
"fantastic  phantasy"  led  them  frequently 
beyond  the  bounds  of  all  sesthetics.  To 
them,  imagination  was  all  and  everything. 
So  far,  indeed^  from  uniting  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  they  trampled  on  the  visible,  the 
actual,  with  scorn  and  disgust,  while  offering 
devout  homage  to  everything  abstract  and 
subjective.  There  was  a  prosiness  and  tan- 
gibility about  every-day  society  as  it  then 
existed,  with  which  they  felt  genius  could 
have  no  sympathy.  To  them  it  was  lifeless, 
vapid,  unproductive.  Thev  drew  their  les- 
sons and  theur  ideas  less  from  it  than  from 


I  within  their  own  minds.  In  all  their  works 
the  main  points  are  purely  subjective.  Just 
here  and  there  they  condescend  to  make  use 
of  the  life  beyond  them,  as  an  accessory — a 
mere  filling  up  of  the  picture.  They  found 
a  life  worthy  the  name  only  in  the  poetio 
region  of  their  own  imaginations.  And, 
truly,  most  wondrous  storenouses  are  these. 
Nature  can  lose  but  little  in  such  descriptions 
as  we  have  given  us  by  Tieck,  Fouque,  Jean 
Paul,  and  Novalis.  There  is  the  early  fresh- 
ness of  the  summer  morning  over  every 
picture  ;  a  life  which  seems  visible  and  audi- 
ble to  us  as  we  follow  them  through  the 
forests,  over  the  mountains,  and  down  into 
the  mines.  Everything  they  touch  seems  to 
have  a  sort  of  magical  radiance,  which  daz- 
zles as  one  reads.  And  then  we  all  know 
so  well  those  mountain  spirits,  singing  gently 
among  the  feathery  larches,  and  laughing 
along  with  the  merry  stream  down  l^low. 
We  read  on,  and  seem  to  hear  the  voices  of 
old  companions,  bringing  back  happy  days ; 
our  hearts  are  full  of  images  long  forgotten, 
of  yearnings  after  a  something  distant  and 
unknown ;  the  present  fades  away,  the  past 
becomes  dim,  and  we  only  seem  to  feel — 

''How  sweet  it  were,  hearing  the  downward 

stream, 
With  eyes  half  shot,  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in  a  half  dream ! 
To  dream  and  dream,  like  yonder  amber  light, 
That  will  not  leave  the  myrrh  bash  on  the  height ; 

4  4  *  4  * 

To  muse  and  brood,  and  live  again  in  memory 
With  tliose  old  fancies  of  onr  infancy 
Heaped  over  with  a  mound  of  grass — 
Two  handfuls  of  white  dust  within  an  urn  of 
brass." 

We  close  the  book,  and  behold,  it  was  a 
dream !  It  is  for  the  critic  in  green  specta- 
cles to  look  through  this  magic  veil  and  show 
us  the  many  incongruities,  the  inartistic  forma 
which  it  conceals.  As  a  principle,  the  Rev 
manticists  will  sacrifice  everything  to  th» 
poetry  of  feeling  and  of  nature ;  it  is  their 
life.  They  are  full  of  what  has  been  called 
*•  inarticulate  poetry." 

This  region  of  beauty  is,  however,  often 
disturbed  by  an  element  of  restlessness  and 
discontent,  an  undisguised  irritability  at  the 
follies  of  human  nature,  especially  as  mani-^ 
fested  in  those  days  at  jEatheHcal  tea  jpartiea, 
and  other  similar  entertainments.  Another 
jarring  element,  also,  is  the  infusion  of  the 
terrible  in  their  writings  r  it  destroys  all  har- 
mony and  repose,  and  ^xid&  «^TSl^'«^»\t!L^^\>a^(^:) 
I  in  fataUam  or  mj&\Ssiftm\  tBXjii&KOk«  v^^  ^ 
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we  afterwards  find  so  repulsive  in  the  dramas 
of  Werner,  Grillparzer,  and  others,  or  the 
inconceivable  mysticism  in  which  Novalis 
loses  his  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen — a  chariot 
of  fire,  in  which  author  and  hero  ascend,  or 
at  least  disappear  beyond  all  mortal  ken. 

The  Germans  are  well  known  to  excel  us 
in  the  weakness  of  story  writing.  But  in 
those  more  elaborate  fictions  which  require 
a  skillful  plot,  and  vigorous  well-sustamed 
characters,  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the  pre- 
eminence. Though  we  have  not  the  exube- 
rance of  childlike  fancy,  half  dream  and 
half  grave  truth,  which  so  delight  us  in 
Tieck,  Hoffmann,  Andersen,  and  Hans',  we 
are  able  to  develop  the  different  characters, 
and  harmonize  the  varied  events  of  a  long 
history,  cementing  them  into  a  continuous  and 
attractive  whole,  with  a  power  and  elegance 
to  which  Germans  never  attain.  Their  strong- 
hold in  the  province  of  fiction  is  in  the 
liarchen  or  Novelle,  shorter  tales,  which  go 
ki  only  a  small  spaoe,  detached  events  of  a 
history,  which  require  a  more  vivid  imagina- 
tion to  give  them  coloring,  and  become  at- 
tractive by  rapid  changes,  and  by  the  skillful 
introduction  of  the  main  point  of  the  story. 
The  success,  indeed,  of  a  Novelle,  may  be 
said  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  turn  of  the  story  is  introduced, 
and  whether  it  be  in  due  accordance  with 
the  previous  events  and  with  the  characters 
concerned  in  them.  Their  novels,  from 
Goethe  downwards,  are,  with  very  rare  ex- 
ceptions, the  same  mass  of  feelings,  inci- 
dents, and  descriptions,  often  forced  into 
unnatural  companionship,  and  often  scarcely 
held  together  by  any  ostensible  links  save 
the  bookbinder's  twine.  Jean  Paul  sins  be- 
yond any  other  in  this  respect.  His  exhaust- 
less  imagination  supplies  him  with  ideal 
characters,  which  he  endeavors  to  bring  into 
some  sort  of  harmony  by  a  marvelous  and 
rather  wearisome  apparatus  of  ventriloquists, 
wax  figures,  extraorainary  resemblances,  and 
other  awkward  and  inartistic  contrivances. 
Over  the  whole  are  scattered  broad-cast  his 
fine  descriptions,  with  their  unrivaled  image- 
ry :  his  deep  truths  of  the  heart,  and  the 
sudden  flashes  of  satire,  unsparing,  but  soon 
forgiven.  His  keen  shafts  are  directed  by  a 
lovmg  eye,  and  not  the  darkest  pictures  of 
humanity  can  lessen  his  warm  feeling  of 
brotherhood  for  the  whole  race.  He  mils, 
however,  most  signally,  in  his  attempts  to 
blend  the  ideal  with  the  real,  or  to  place  his 
Actions  among  works  of  art.  The  writings 
of  the  romantiebta  are  to  be  found  in  every 
coaceIrablefoim—poemB,romw:iceB,  dramas. 


ballads — anything.  But  the  Marchen  is  the 
great  favorite  with  them,  and  by  far  the  beat 
suited  to  their  marvelous  flights  of  fancy. 
That  nothing  is  too  wild,  too  mad  for  a  Mar- 
chen, we  have  abundant  proof. 

Wihelm  Hauff 's  first  work  was  a  Marchen- 
Almanach  for  1826.  And  he  appears  to 
have  been  especially  in  his  element  among 
the  wonders  of  these  tales,  as  he  came  baoS 
to  them  every  year,  bestowing  on  them  th« 
exuberance  of  wit  and  fancy  which  had  not 
found  a  place  elsewhere.  Of  this  first  series 
the  principal  story  is  "The  Caravan,**  during 
the  progress  of  which,  many  others  are  iQ"» 
troduced:  "The  Severed  Hand**  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  one  of  these  which  has  been 
translated.  The  second  series,  called  the 
"  Sheik  of  Alexandria,"  is  written  on  th« 
same  plan,  and  contains  the  incomparable 
fairy  tale  of  "  Nose  the  Dwarf.*'  This  b  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  charming  and  luxuri- 
ous pieces  of  nonsense  ever  written — per- 
fectly refreshing  after  a  day's  toil  among 
stern  realities.  One  half  the  world,  doubt- 
less, might  not  agree  with  us  in  the  opinion, 
but  nevertheless,  we  think  the  translator  of 
it  conferred .  a  benefit  on  society  among  as. 
"  The  Inn  of  the  Spessart*'  occupies  the  third 
and  fourth  series,  and  in  no  way  lessened 
the  reputation  which  the  author  had  already 
gained  by  his  easy  and  humorous  style  of 
narration.  In  fact,  his  tales  are  rather  told 
than  written ;  there  is  a  fireside  ease  about 
them  which  is  very  delightful.  You  feel  in- 
stinctively that  Jean  PauPs  advice  to  writers 
who  have  nothing  to  say  was  lost  on  him ; 
he  never  could  have  been  reduced  to  the  ex- 
pedient of  sitting  a  few  hours  under  a  hot 
sun. 

The  influence  of  the  romantic  school  upon 
Hauff  appears  to  have  been  rather  negative 
than  positive.  It  preserved  him  from  many 
of  the  faults  into  which  those  writers  had 
fallen,  but  did  not  lead  him  to  select  any  of 
their  works  as  models  for  imitation.  He  had 
the  same  exuberance  of  imagination,  the 
same  eye  for  the  failings  of  humanity,  and 
the  same  earnest  desire  to  raise  it  to  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  noble  and  the  beautiful. 
Beyond  this  there  is  little  similarity. 

The  first  contrast  which  occurs  to  us, 
though  very  obvious,  should  nevertheless  be 
spoken  with  due  veneration — namely,  that 
he  certainly  has  more  sound  common  sense 
than  we  are  disposed  to  attribute  generally 
to  that  school,  and  his  turn  of  mmd  is  as 
practical  as  one  can  reasonably  expect  from 
a  poet.  His  emotion  is  deep  and  sincere, 
but  iare\y  ^ergj^  oix  t.hft  «entunental.    Net* 
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tber  are  we  annojed  hj  that  beaettiog  weak- 
neu  among  the  Germans,  of  driving  fueling 
into  bathoa.  We  find  this  even  in  Jean  Paid, 
who  frequently  makes  the  reader  langh  when 
he  ought  to  cry,  or  else  leaves  tiim  in  doubt 
aa  to  which  demonstration  of  feeling  may  be 
most  reasonably  expected  of  him.'  Though 
natur&l  and  agreeable  in  his  style,  he  has  not 
the  grace  and  elasticity  of  Von  Arnim,  yet 
he  is  decidedly  superior  to  him  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  plots.  With  Hauff,  these 
an  generally  well  laid,  and  naturally  devel- 
oped. Ho  does  not  trust  for  bis  denoutmtnli 
to  some  extravagant  agency  which  mny 
chance  to  occur  to  him  at  the  moment,  and 
be  forthwith  appended  in  defiance  of  all 
esthetic  canonn.  The  faults  of  his  composi- 
dons  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  wo  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  rather  lo  his  extreme 
youth  than  to  any  incapacity  for  a  clear  and 
harmonious  arrangement  of  his  ideas.  Ha 
has  none  of  the  terrible  conceptions  of  Hoff- 
mann, who  would  write  at  midnight  till  his 
blood  grew  cold  and  his  head  dizsy  with  the 
fearful  phantoms  of  his  own  imagination;  but 
on  the  contrary,  bis  natural  amiability  and 
cheerfulness  seemed  to  have  a  magic  power 
in  preserving  him  from  that  morbid  restless- 
ness which  tormented  the  whole  school,  driv- 
ing Hoffmann  to  madness,  and  hurrying 
Novalis  and  Holderlin  to  an  early  death.  A 
moderate  exercise  of  control  saved  Hauff 
from  the  vagaries  of  an  imoginaUon  run  wild, 
after  the  manner  of  Qrentano.  In  desorip- 
tions  of  character  and  active  scenes  he  dis- 
plays great  graphic  power  and  considerable 
humor,  but  from  descriptions  of  nature  he 
wisely  abstains.  There  are  few  landscape 
painters  like  the  Romanticists.  Hauff  has 
no  power  to  lead  us,  like  Fouque,  through 
soft  golden  evenings  and  fearful  spirit-haunt- 
ed tempest?,  or,  lile  Tieck,  to  force  us  to  be- 
lieve in  the  spirits  of  the  flower  and  the  rock, 
still  lese  to  impress  us  with  the  grandeur  and 
mysteries  of  nature,  as  Novalis  alone  can  do. 
Before  Novalis  even  the  profound  and  strik- 
ing allusions  of  Jean  Paul  must  yield  ;  they 
wUl  ever  fail  to  affect  our  hearts  so  lastingly 
as  do  the  grave,  fervent  teachings  of  this 
great  worshiper  oi  nature. 

Hanff's  reputation  was  first  permanently 
established  by  his  "Memoirs  of  Satan." 
Though  the  existence  of  that  remarkable 
person  is  doubted,  and  even  denied,  by  so 
Urge  a  portion  of  the  Teutonic  race,  we  nev- 
BTlneless  find  him  figuring  very  largely  in 
their  literature.  And  our  author  wHl,  per- 
haps, aaSer  considerablv  in  the  estimation  of 
toae  ot  our  naden,  when  tre  maJio  a  stste- 
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ment  which  it  were  vain  to  conceal,  to  tlie 
effect  that  he  deliberately  undertook  to  edit 
the  Autobiography  of  the  eiisteuce  whose 
qualities  are  supposed  to  find  their  fitUng 
emblem  in  darkness.  The  work  consists  of  a 
series  of  papers  scarcely  connected,  and 
branching  off  at  the  close  of  the  second  vol- 
ume into  a  wild  Italian  tale,  in  which  we  en- 
tirely lose  sight  of  his  hero.  We  have  many 
most  amusing  pictures  of  society,  though 
certainly  somewhat  overdrawn.  Hauff *■ 
views  of  life  were  far  more  healthy  and  ra- 
tional than  those  held  by  the  Romanticist!. 
The  faults  and  follies  of  humanity,  though 
he  saw  them  plainly  enough,  could  not  em* 
bitter  his  kindly  disposition  and  make  him, 
turn  away,  after  the  manner  of  that  school, 
with  contempt  and  aversion,  to  a  hermit  lift 
in  a  world  of  his  own  creation.  With  nn- 
paralleled  boldness  he  hung  up  startling  pic- 
tures of  real  life,  and  sent  his  satire,  shaft  after 
shaft,  unerringly  into  the  weakest  points,  while 
none  eacsped.  This  was  adoring  thing  for  a 
student  at  two-and- twenty,  but  bis  talent 
could  not  be  denied,  and  the  critics  behaved 
very  well  on  the  whole,  The  Autobiography 
commences  thus : — 

"  All  the  world,  now-a-.days,  reads  or  writes 
Memoira ;  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  small  and 
great  cities,  in  the  restaurants  and  casinos  of 
rolddle-clasi  towns,  in  the  smokinj^-rooms  and 
taverns  of  the  little  ones,  every  one  spenks  only 
of  Memoirs,  judges  only  according  to  Memoirs, 
and,  in  fact,  talks  like  Memoirs.  Yes,  it  really 
seems  as  though  for  the  last  twelve  years  nothing 
remarkable  had  been  achieved  except  Memoirs. 
Men  and  women  seize  the  pen  in  order  to  record 
to  mankind  that  they  also  jived  at  a  remarkablo 
period — that  they  also  once  moved  near  a  sun, 
which  lends  a  halo  of  consequence  to  their  other- 
wise probably  unimportant  persons.  Crowned 
heads,  not  content  to  have  risen  above  their  farmer 
grandeur,  when,  as  in  the  picture-bibles,  they 
went  to  bed  with  their  crowns  on  their  heads — 
not  coDlent  with  flying  from  one  end  of  Enrop* 
Cu  the  other,  for  the  assurance  of  mntnal  friend- 
ship— write  Memoirs  for  their  people,  telling  th«n 
their  liistory  and  their  journeys.     The  present 

world  has  become  the  past;  i" "" ^-  - 1  -  

standard  by  which  all  thii 
standard  of  Memoirs." 


g  judged — tha 


Any  one  at  all  acquunted  with  university 
life,  will  perhaps  not  be  surprised  that  tha 
subject  of  these  memoirs  commenced  hii 
career  by  studying  at  the  renowned  univer- 
sity of .     Rejoicing  in  abundant  means, 

a  handsome  wardrobe,  and  the  name  of  Von 
Barbe,  it  was  no  wonder  that  on  the  first 
evening  \\ft  %\io\\&  >»  YJfflA'i  t«w«w«&,'-^ 
the  motmas  \««>m«  ^  wm&waiJaa^.  ^k«^- 
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and  the  BMond  erentog  embrttce,  "brotben  ' 
till  death."  The  remarkable  sift  which  the 
Qennans  have  of  making  frieoaBhipa  is  vell- 
knowa,  but  aljlt  it  does  not  surprise  ub  the 
less.  Imngine  a  man  leavins  the  university 
nilh  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  portraits  of 
his  most  intimate  rrieods  in  his  portmanteau ! 
These  touching  souvenirs  are  generally  little 
deteatable  silhouettes,  bound  round  vith  gold 
paper  to  connect  the  glass  and  papered  l»ck, 
on  which  mar  be  inscribed  the  special  char- 
acteristics of  the  hundred  and  forty-ninth 
bosom  friend.  The  friends  are  generally 
taken  in  costume  under  every  poasible  variety 
of  hur  and  cap.  Among  the  ladies,  also, 
this  anuable  weakness  is  equally  prevalent. 
Jut  an  example  of  the  promptitude  with 
which  these  ties  are  formed,  we  once  beard 
the  following.  Two  young  ladies  meet  for 
tin  firat  time  at  an  inn ;  one  of  them  exclaims 
"A  sudden  thought  strikes  me  I  Let  us 
swear  eternal  fncndahip."  The  friends 
embrace  affectionately,  murmuring,  "Auf 
Ewig."  But  to  return.  Here  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  Herr  Von  Barbe's  companion  into 
the  town — a  medical  student. 


"He  was  a  tall,  well-roaile  man  of  Sve-and- 
twenty  ;  his  hair  was  dark,  and  miglit  formerly 
have  been  cut  according  to  the  present  fashion, 
but  now,  to  save  the  expense  of  a  barber,  hung 
untidily  round  his  head ;  he  often  took  the  trouble, 
however,  to  drees  it  back  offhle  forehead  with  all 
hia  fingera.  Hia  Tace  was  handsome ;  the  nose 
and  mouth  especially  well  and  delicately  Tormed. 
The  eye  had  much  meaning;  bnt  what  a  strange 
Impression  his  face  made; — it  waa  burnt  red- 
brown  by  the  sun,  a  great  beard  grpw  from  the 
cheek-bones  down  to  his  chin,  snd  ronnd  the 
fioely-cat  lipa  was  a  reddish  Henriqnatre.  The 
play  of  his  features  was  at  once  fearful  and  ridic- 
ulous. The  eyebrowB  were  drawn  together  in 
gloomy  wrinkles ;  the  eye  looked  out  atcmly  and 
proudly,  and  meaanred  every  thought  with  a  lofti- 
ness and  a  dignity  worthy  of  a  prijice.  Respect- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  face,  that  is,  the  chin,  I 


young  roan  appeared  to  huvo  directed  far  more 
care  than  to  the  rest  of  his  aiiire.  It  consisted  in 
about  balr-a-foot  of  black  silk,  which  extended 
from  the  chin  inclusive,  to  the  breast-bone  tixlu- 
iice,  and  thus  formed  sn  ele^nt  fortification 
upon  which  the  head  rested.  The  head  was  sur- 
mounted by  a  small  piece  uf  red  ctolh,  in  the 
form  of  an  inverted  flower-pot,  which  he  balanced 
againat  Ihe  wind  with  considerable  dexterity;  it 
looked  absurd,  almost,  like  turning  a  small  wine- 
Ktasa  over  an  extensive  cabbage.  1  had  studied 
Zschariii'B  'Henomiat' loo  well  not  m  know  that 
as  soon  as  I  exposed  myself  in  the  least,  hie  re- 
wet  was  lost  to  me  for  ever.  I  therefore  studied 
'^*  wiinkted  brows,  his  grave,  pondering  eye,  aa 
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DiDch  as  possible ;  and  after  the  first  boor,  had 
die  pleasure  of  discovering  that  he  decidedly  pre- 
Terred  my  coropai^  to  that  of  the  '  Phillster  ond 
dem  Florbeaen,'  in  German,  an  old  professor 
tnd  his  daughter,  who  completed  oar  party,  la 
another  hoiir,  1  had  already  confessed  having 
itudied  at  Kiel  with  some  success,  and   before 

ive  reached  ,  he  had  promised  me  a  *  fixe 

Kncipe' — that  is,  to  get  me  a  respectable  lodging, 
and  bring  me  into  society." 

Our  incognito  gets  a  good  deal  puzzled 
with  the  extraordinary  manners  of  the  stn- 
dents,  and  their  language,  so  diSerent  to  all 
rational  German.  He  says,  also,  that  "Over 
their  glass  of  beer  tbey  often  fell  into  wnga- 
larly  transc  en  denial  investigations,  of  which 
I  understood  little  or  nothing.  However,  I 
observed  the  principal  words,  and  when 
drawn  into  conversation,  replied  with  a  gnva 
air — Freedom,  Fatherland,  Nationality.  ' 

Ho  attends  the  lectures  of  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  whose  profundity  of  thought 
and  terseness  of  style  are  bo  astonishing,  ttutt 
the  German  world  set  him  down  as  possesi- 
ed ;  the  critical  student,  however,  diSera 
somewhat  from  that  conclusion,  obscrvmg — 

"Ihsve  borne  a  groat  deal  in  the  world — I 
have  even  entered  into  swine  (Uatt.  viii.  31,  32,) 
but  into  Boch  a  philosopher  ?  Nn,  indeed  !  I  haid 
rather  be  excused !  What  the  good  roan  brooght 
forward  in  his  unpleasant  voice,  was  to  his  hearer* 
as  good  as  French  to  an  Esquimaux.  Every- 
thing must  be  properly  translated  into  German  be- 
fore it  became  clear  tnst  he  was  not  more  capa- 
ble of  flying  than  other  people.  But  he  looked 
very  large,  because  out  of  his  inferences  he  had 
concocted  a  Jacob's  ladder,  and  adorned  it  with  a 
mystical  varnish.  Upon  this  he  clamliered  up  in- 
to  the  blue  ether,  promising  to  call  out,  from  hi* 
luminous  elevation,  what  he  saw;  he  ascended 
and  ascended,  pushed  his  head  through  the  clouds, 
looked  into  the  clear  bloe  of  the  ally,  which  ia 
greatly  prettier  as  seen  from  the  green  ground 
than  up  there,  and  saw— like  Sancho  Panaa, 
when  he  rode  to  the  son  on  a  wooden  horse — be- 
neath him  the  earth  ea  large  as  a  mustard-seed, 
and  the  men  like  flies,  above  him — notbing." 

The  professor  of  theology,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, doea  not  escape  without  an  infliction 
of  satire,  even  more  stinging  than  this.  A 
few  chapters  further,  we  have  a  humorona 
account  of  a  rencontre  with  the  Wandering 
Jew,  "  Unter  den  Linden  ;"  and  of  how  they 
go  to  an  jBstbetioal  tea-party  (those  marveli 
of  Berlin),  how  the  venerable  Israelite,  be- 
coming oblivious  of  the  customs  of  the  ago 
and  country,  drives  his  companion  into  an 
abyss  of  ingenious  excuses,  in  order  to  pal- 
liate the  rnmed  dignity  of  the  Frau  Wirtnb. 
One  or  two  Btories  are  then  introduced,  half 
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traffical,  balf  Batirical,  and  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  aatobiographer. 

Hauff*6  next  production  was  the  satirical 
work,  called  "  The  Man  in  the  Moon.''  It 
was  commenced  in  sober  earnest;  but  at  the 
advice  of  many  of  his  friends,  he  turned  it  in- 
to a  skillfnl  persiflage  on  the  style' of  Clauren. 
The  vapid  sentimentality  and  licentious  taste 
which  had  grown  up  under  such  writers  as 
Kotsebue,  Meissen,  and  Clauren,  roused  the 
indignation  of  our  author,  and  other  thinking 
men.  They  saw  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schil- 
ler, and  the  Romanticists,  thrown  aside  as  re- 
quiring "  thought ;"  while  plays  and  novels 
of  the  very  worst  tendency,  both  morally  and 
btellectudly,  were  in  the  hands  of  all — from 
the  courts  of  the  petty  princes  down  to  the 
poor  apprentice  and  the  half-starved  needle- 
woman, who  could  ill  spare  the  price  of  the 
dim  candle  by  which  they  read.  Through- 
out the  '*  Man  in  the  Moon"  the  satire  is  ad- 
mirably sustained ;  and  yet  the  whole  is  not 
made  so  perfectly  ridiculous  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  our  taking  an  interest  in  the 
story.  The  hero  is  one  Gmf  Emil  Von  Mar- 
tines  ;  and  the  heroine  generally  goes  by  the 
name  of  "Idchen,"  "lockenkopfchen,"  "  taub- 
chen,''  or  some  equally  endearing  appella- 
tion. 

Were  the  "  chens  "  and  "lens*'  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  German  language,  Clauren's  sto- 
ries would  inevitably  fall  to  pieces,  for  al- 
most every  noun  is  thus  "abbreviated,"  as 
the  Germans  call  it.  This  magnificent  hero 
of  six  foot  seven  contrives  to  shoot  an  inno- 
cent man  in  a  duel,  which  deed  he  afterwards 
has  cause  to  regret,  inasmuch  as  the  ghost 
of  the  departed  Antonio  visits  him  every 
night  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  church  is  the  on- 
ly place  he  can  not  enter.  This  terrible  his- 
tory, of  course,  gives  to  the  hero  an  interest- 
ingly pale  face,  with  "  a  shade  of  profound 
melancholy,"  and  as  the  fatal  hour  ap- 
proacheSy  the  "gloom  deepens  on  his  noble 
brow,"  his  eyes  assume  an  unwonted  ferocity, 
and  sparkle  "  like  wheels  of  fire,''  <&c.  Ever}'- 
body  is  at  their  wit's  end  to  find  the  mystery 
which  hangs  over  the  "  charming,  well-dress- 
ed, melancholy,  fascinating  stranger."  The 
heroine  is  especially  untiring  in  her  exertions 
to  fathom  the  same.  She  is  not  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  first  volume 
we  have  the  following  scene : — 

**  The  sexton  soon  appeared ;  he  silently  opened 
the  large  creaking  door  of  the  church,  and  mo- 
tioned to  both  figures  to  enter.  The  lesser  one 
appeared  to  hesitate,  as  though  afraid  to  enter  the 
raven  darkness  of  the  cathedral ;  but  as  the  sex- 
ton went  before  with  his  lantern,  she  became  more 


conrageous  and  followed ;  yet  she  looked  out  from 
under  her  shawl  at  every  step,  as  though  fearing 
to  see  something  horrible  peep  from  ^hind  the 
great  pillars. 

**  At  the  altar  they  stopped.  The  sexton  point- 
ed to  a  broad  projecting  pillar,  froiA  whien  one 
couki  overlook  the  altar  and  great  part  of  the 
church,  and  there  the  two  muffled  figures  took 
their  place.  Moreover,  the  lantern  gave  so  little 
light,  that  without  approaching  any  nearer,  one 
could  scarcely  distinguish  the  sitting  figures  at 
the  pillar  from  the  surrounding  darkness.  Mean- 
while the  hammer  in  the  tower  was  heard  to 
whirr,  taking  breath  for  the  stroke ;  the  first  stroke 
of  midnight  rolled  with  hollow  voica  through  the 
church,  and  immediately  rapid  footsteps  were 
heard  approaching  the  altar  from  the  middle  aisle. 
It  was  Martinez  and  his  servant. 

'*  Pale  and  disturbed,  as  he  always  looked  at 
night,  the  former  seated  himself  upon  the  steps  of 
the  altar. 

'*  At  first  he  looked  silently  before  him;  he  wepi 
and  sighed,  as  in  that  ni^ht  when  the  sexton  had 
first  seen  him,  and  cried  m  a  sad  and  bitter  voice : 
'  Art  thou  still  unreconciled  ?  Canst  thou  not 
yet  foreive,  Antonio  ? '  His  voice  sounded  loud 
and  full  through  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  church ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  la^t  echo  died  away,  when  a 
voice  pure  as  silver,  clear  as  a  bell,  like  that  of  an 
angel  from  heaven,  cried,  *  He  has  forgiven  /' 

^  Joyful  terror  penetrated  the  count,  his  cheeks 
reddened,  his  eyes  sparkled,  he  stretched  his  right 
hand  to  heaven,  ana  said,  '  Who  art  thou,  that 
bringest  me  pardon  from  the  dead  7'  A  rustling 
was  heard  at  the  projecting  pillar,  a  dark  figure 
stepped  forward,  the  count  retreated  a  step,  trem* 
bling ;  his  hair  appeared  to  stand  on  end ;  bit  gaze 
was  riveted  upon  the  movements  of  the  approach- 
ing figure ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer ;  tlie  soft 
light  of  the  latem  fell  upon  it :  a  few  steps  and-^ 
the  dark  mantle  dropped,  a  seraphic  beiug— 
Idchen,  with  the  dove-like  spirit  of  a  celestial 
angel,  hovered  towards  the  count ;  he  was  sunk 
in  an  involuntary  abstraction,  still  believing  be 
saw  a  being  of  a  higher  world,  until  the  sweet 
well-known  voice  awoke  him  out  of  his  amaze- 
ment. 

'*  *lt  is  1/  she  whispered,  as  she  came  quite  close 
to  him,  the  courageous,  angelkutliy-beautiful 
maiden  ;  *  it  is  1  who  announce  to  you  the  for^ 
giveness  of  the  dead.  I  bring  it  you  in  the  name 
of  God,  who  is  a  God  of  love  and  not  of  torment, 
who  forgives  a  mortal  when  he  sins  out  of  weak- 
ness ana  precipitation,  if  with  true  penitence  he 
seeks  to  reconcile  the  jud^.  This  is  my  faith ; 
it  is  also  yours,  and  you  will  not  disgrace  it  But 
thou/  she  added  with  a  solemn  voice,  turning  to 
the  chancel  of  the  church,  '  thou  who  didst  fall 
by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  if  thou  liast  still  claims  on 
this  remorseful  heart,  then  appear  in  this  hour, 
let  us  see  ihee,  or  else  give  token  of  thy  pre* 
sence!' 

'*  Deep  silence  was  within  the  church — deep 
silence  without  in  the  night;  not  a  little  breeze 
stirr^  ;  not  a  leaflet  moved.  With  a  transport* 
ing  smile,  with  the  triumph  of  conviction  in  her 
beaming  eyes,  Ida  tnmedagain  to  the  count.  *  Hb 
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ii  iilent,'  iha  Mid  ;  '  his  shadov  returns  do  mora 
—be  !■  recoodleil !' 

■"  He  U  reconciled !'  sbooted  ibe  connt,  UI1  the 
chnrch  echoed  igain.  'Heia  reconciled,  snd 
retarne  notsgain  !    Oh,  angel  of  heaveu — you, 


Antooio'i  ruthfulneBs  and  generosity ;  it  has  re- 
conciled the  bleeding  shadow.    How  can  I  thank 

**  Speechless,  he  again  seized  the  tender  little 
hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  beating  heart :  his  joy- 
ful smile,  his  transported — r" 

It  reallj  is  no  use — this  scene  is  too  ma^ 
nificent  and  too  touching  for  as.  We  ip?e  it 
up.  Of  course  the  "  little  angelic  nnglet- 
headed  Ida"  becomes  Frau  Grafin,  iu  the 
second  volume  ;  and  AatonJo  returns  qnietlj 
into  his  grave. 

We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the  several 
"novelUn"  of  Hauff.  "  The  Picture  of  the 
Emperor,"  ts  generally  considered  the  best, 
though  we  would  give  our  reasons  for  dif- 
fering from  this  opinion.  It  is  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Scott's  writinap  that  vre  owe 
the  historical  novel  of  "  Lichtenstein,"  and 
as  being  among  the  very  first — we  miglit  al- 
most say  the  first — of  that  class  in  Germany, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  brief  account 
of  it. 

Uelrich  von  Wurtemburg  fell  under  the 
ban  of  Mniimilian  in  1510  ;  and  through  the 
Suabian  League  and  William  of  Bavana,  his 
estates  were  entirely  confiscated.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  an  exile,  and  his  son  Christoph 
a  close  prisoner.  The  latter  at  last  effected 
his  escape,  and  Uelrich,  after  the  dissolution 
of  (he  Suabian  League,  regained  his  posses- 
sions through  the  ioslrumentatity  of  the  bold 
landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse.  The  story  of 
"Lichtenstein"  commences  in  1519,  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Suabian  League  into  Ulm. 
l^ere  are  some  very  graphic  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  the  time,  and  of  the  busy  scenes 
and  changes  brought  by  each  eventful  day, 
but  all  BO  mixed  up  with  the  different  charac- 
ters of  the  story  that  we  cannot  readily  make 
extracts  that  would  be  entertaining.  Here  is 
one,  however,  relating  to  a  wealthy  bachelor 
of  the  eiiteenth  century : — 

"  Hen  Dietrich  had  a  large  house,  not  far  from 
the  cathedral,  a  beautiful  garden  at  Michelsbefg ; 
the  furnituK  of  his  house  was  in  the  best  order, 
the  ^reat  oaken  cbesis  were  full  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite linen,  spun  by  many  generations  of  grand- 
mothers and  tneir  maids  in  the  long  winter  eve- 
ninn ;  the  iron  box  in  his  bedroon  held  a  consid- 
arable  amonnt  of  golden  gulden.  Herr  Dietrich 
bimwlf  was  m  handsome,  substantial  man,  who 
alwava  waUsd  bediwned  and  bebuokled,  with  a 
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sedate,  becoming  air,  into  the  senate  ;  he  had  a 
tolerable  understanding  fnr  household  and  muni- 
cipal dnIicB,  and  was  of  verr  ancient  family. 
'  *  *  As  a  near  relative,  Herr  Dietrich  had 
early  access  to  the  house  of  Herr  von  Beswier, 
especially  to-day,  as  his  many  duties  would  ex- 
cuse a  morning  visit.  He  found  the  young  ladies 
at  breakfast.  Sadly,  indeed,  would  our  ladies  of 
the  present  day  have  misEcd  an  elegant  service 
of  p!iinted  china,  and  the  chocolate  cups  after  the 
fashion  of  the  most  beautiful  iintique  vases.  Bat 
if  it  be  true  that  rrace  and  dignity  cannot  be  con- 
cealed nnder  the  lowliest  garb,  then  we  may  con- 
fess, with  more  courage,  that  Maria  and  the 
laugliing  Bertha  breakfasted  that  morning  on 
beor-BOun.  •  *  •  '1  see  very  well,  cousin,"  be- 
gan Bertha, '  you  would  like  only  too  well  to  tasta 
some  of  our  soup,  as  ^our  nurse  has  only  given 
you  children's  food  this  morning;  but  yon  may 
drive  that  idea  out  of  your  head  instantly;  yon 
deserve  pnnishment,  and  must  fast ' 

"  'Oh,  how  long  we  have  been  expecting  yon  I' 
interrupted  Maria. 

"  '  Yes,  indeed,'  added  Bertha ;  '  only  don't  im- 
agine it  was  exactly  yourself  we  wished  for — no, 
entirely  the  news  you  have.' 

"  The  state  secretary  was  accustomed  to  be 
received  in  this  manner  by  Bertha ;  therefore,  in 
order  to  propitiate  her  for  not  having  satisfied  her 
curiosity  the  previous  evening,  he  began  to  retail 
his  news  with  the  greatest  exactitude ;  but  Bertha 
interrupted  him.  'We  know,'  said  she,  'your 
long  stories,  and,  indeed,  saw  nearly  everythini 
that  passed  onraelvcs  from  the  w  ' 

■els  last  night,  where  they  i 
igely  enough,  I  will  hear  ni 
answer  my  questions.'  She  placed  herraif  before 
him  with  comic  gravity,  and  continued  :  '  Dietrich 
von  Kraft,  secretary  of  a  noble  senate,  did  yon 
see  among  the  League  troops,  who  entered  the 
town  yesterday,  a  young  and  exceedingly  polite 
gentleman,  with  long  light-brown  hair,  a  face  not 
so  milk- while  as  your  own,  but  no  less  handsome ; 
small  beard,  not  so  smart  as  yours,  but  yet  hand- 
somer;  light  blue  scarf  with  silver?' 

■"Oh,  that  is  no  other  than  my  guest  1' cried 
Herr  Dietrich.  '  He  rodo  a  large  brown  horsey 
wore  a  blue  doublet,  slashed  on  the  shoulders,  snil 
lined  with  light  blue  7' 

" '  Yf s,  yes — only  go  on !'  cried  Bertha.  '  We 
have  oor  own  reasons  for  asking  about  him.' 

" '  Weil,  then,  that  is  George  von  Sturmfisder, 
a  handsome,  agreeable  youth.  Strange ! — he  ob- 
served you  also  as  he  entered  the  town.'  And 
now  be  told  what  had  occurred  at  the  dinner; 
how  he  hod  been  struck  by  the  fine  figure,  the 
commanding  and  attractive  manners  of  the  youth 


" '  Now  that  was  very  good  of  yon,  cousin,' 
said  Bertha,  when  he  had  Qnished,  and  offered 
him  her  hand  ;  '  I  do  believe  that  is  the  first  time 
you  ever  dared  to  have  a  visitor.  But  the  face  of 
old  Sabine  must  have  been  worth  seeine,  when 
Junker  Dietrich  brought  home  a  guest  so  late.' 

"  ■  Oh,  she  was  like  the  dragun  at  St.  George ! 
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Bat  when  I  g&ve  her  figurativelv  to  understand 
it  might  he  poeeible  that  I  shonia  eome  day  lead 
home  my  beantiful  cousin ' 

** '  Ob,  get  yon  gone  !*  replied  Bertha,  blushing 
deeply*  and  endeavoring  to  withdraw  her  hand ; 
hot  Herr  Dietrich,  to  whom  his  cousin  had  never 
seemed  so  handsome  before,  held  it  still  tighter. 
Bfaria's  graver  Image  lost  weight  every  second, 
and  the  scale  of  the  merry  Bertha,  who  now  sat 
opposite  him  in  silent  confusion,  gained  visibly  in 
the  eyes  of  the  happy  secretary. 

**  Maria  had  meanwhile  eilently  left  the  room, 
and  Bertha  gladly  took  this  opportunity  of  turning 
the  conversation. 

**' There  she  goes  again,'  said  she,  looking 
after  Maria;  *and  Fli  be  bound  siie  goes  into 
her  room  and  weeps.  Oh !  yesterday  she  cried 
so  passionately  that  it  made  mc  ouite  miserable  !* 

**  *  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ?'  asked  Die- 
trich, sympathizingly. 

'''T  know  no  more  of  the  cause  than  I  did 
before,*  continued  Bertha.  *  I  have  asked  and 
asked  again,  but  she  only  shakes  her  head,  as 
though  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.  ^  The  un- 
happy war  !*'  was  ail  the  answer  she  gave.* 

*^  *  Is  her  father  still  resolved  to  go  back  with 
her  to  Liclitenstein  ?' 

"•Yes,  indeed,'  was  Bertha's  reply.  •You 
should  only  have  heard  yesterday  how  he  abused 
the  League  as  the  troops  entered !  Well,  he  is 
heart  and  soul  with  his  duke,  so  we  will  let  it 
pass.  But  as  soon  as  war  is  declared,  he  will  set 
off  with  her.' 

••  Herr  Dietrich  appeared  to  be  very  thoughtful. 
He  rested  his  head  on  his  hand,  and  listened  in 
silence  to  his  cousin. 

^  •  And  think,'  she  continued, '  yesterday,  after 
the  troops  came  in,  she  wept  so  incessantlv! 
You  know  she  was  always  grave  and  sad,  and  I 
have  often  found  her  in  tears.  But  she  was  so 
inconsolable  yesterday — as  though  the  entrance 
oC  the  troops  had  decided  the  whole  destiny  of 
Ae  war !  I  do  not  think  she  cares  much  about 
Ulm,  but  I  suspect,'  Bertha  added,  mysteriously, 
'she  has  some  secret  love  affair  troubling  her.' 

••  •  Ah  !  certainly !  I  have  noticed  it  a  long 
time,'  sighed  Herr  Dietrich  ;  •  but  what  cau  I  do 
about  it  7' 

••  •  Vou  7 — what  can  you  do  about  it  7'  laughed 
Bertha,  whose  face  lost  all  shade  of  sadness  at 
these  words.  •  No  !  truly  her  grief  is  no  fault  of 
yours.  She  was  just  the  same  before  you  ever 
set  eyes  upon  her.' 

**  The  honest  secretary  was  vefy  much  ashamed 
at  this  assurance.  In  his  heart,  he  really  believed 
it  was  the  separation  from  him  which  afiected 
Maria,  and  her  melancholy  image  was  beginning 
apin  to  preponderate  in  his  inconstant  heart. 
But  Bertha  would  not  leave  off  teasing  him  about 
his  absurd  idea,  until  the  object  of  his  visit  sud- 
denly occurred  to  him ;  and  she  sprang  up  with  a 
cry  of  delight,  when  her  cousin  gave  her  the 
news  of  the  dance  at  the  Senate  House  in  the 
evening.' 

Georfire  von  Sturmfeder  is  the  hero,  and 
toe  heroine  of  this  story.    They  meet 


at  Tubmgen,  at  which  university  George  was 
studying.  Anxious  to  obtain  his  bnde  m 
the  speediest  manner  possible,  he  leaves  his 
literary  studies,  and  enlists  on  the  side  of  the 
Suabian  League,  not  knowing  that  Maria's 
father,  Herr  von  Lichtenstein,  is  a  staunch 
adherent  of  the  persecuted  Uelrich  of  Wurt- 
emberg.  On  learning  more  fully  the  plans 
of  the  League,  and  the  unscrupulous  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  already  parcelled  out 
among  themselves  the  duke's  lands,  George 
begins  to  have  some  doubts  as  to  whether  he 
is  not  going  hand  in  hand  with  oppression 
rather  than  justice.  At  this  time  he  meets 
unexpectedly  with  Maria,  in  Ulm,  and  learns, 
to  his  dismay,  that  both  she  and  her  fotber 
are  firm  allies  of  the  duke.  Maria  employs 
all  her  influence  to  convince  him  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  duke's  cause,  and  to 
prevail  on  him  to  leaye  the  service  of  the 
League,  as  he  has  not  yet  taken  the  oath. 

Meanwhile  the  heads  of  the  League — 
Jorg  von  Truchsess,  Franz  von  Sickingen, 
George  von  Frondesberg,  Von  Breitenstein, 
and  others — finding  George  von  Sturmfeder 
an  intrepid  youth,  and  moreover  the  son  of  a 
brave  knight,  who  had  fought  and  fallen  by 
their  side,  distinguish  him  with  many  marks 
of  favor.  They  summon  him  to  their  coun- 
cil. George  obeys,  resolving  to  declare  the 
change  in  his  sentiments,  and  to  quit  their 
service.  Yon  Truchsess,  the  spokesman  of 
the  council,  is  a  rough,  obstinate  man,  with  a 
most  inflammable  temper,  kindling  at  a  word 
of  contradiction.  lie  furthermore  had  en- 
tertained a  spite  against  the  Baron  von 
Sturmfeder,  which  he  hopes  now  to  wreak 
on  the  son.  He  offered  to  George  the  hon- 
orable office  of  spy  upon  the  movements  of 
the  duke,  stating  that  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  round  Tubingen,  and  other  qualifica- 
tions, highly  fitted  him  for  the  post.  A  mo- 
mentary hesitation  irritates  Von  Truchsess, 
and  when  George  firmly  declines  such  an 
honor,  he  launches  out  into  a  volley  of  most 
unknightly  abuse ;  to  which  George  replies 
by  instantly  renouncing  his  connection  with 
the  League,  on  the  ground  of  personal  in- 
sult. Before  his  friends  in  the  council  have 
time  to  arbitrate,  our  sensitiye  and  impetuous 
hero  has  made  the  best  of  his  way  out  of 
the  Senate  House.  In  a  few  hours  he  finds 
himself  a  prisoner.  A  word,  however,  from 
his  friend  Von  Frondesberg  procures  his 
release,  though  bound  not  to  tsKe  arms  for 
fourteen  days. 

After  various  adventures  he  sains  access  to 
the  Stalactyte  Cavern,  near  Uchteustein  Cat- 
tle, where  the  duke  is  concealed.    Gh 
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Bapposes  him  to  be  only  a  follower  of  Uelrich, 
who  has  lost  all  in  his  cause.  Thej  become 
close  friends ;  and  a  line  from  the  nameless 
exile  procures  for  George  such  a  welcome  from 
Herr  Lichtcnstein  as  he  had  never  hoped  to 
obtain.  Every  night  the  duke  is  privately 
admitted  into  the  castle,  and  regaled  with 
wine  and  a  warm  supper,  luxuries  which  his 
cavern  does  not  afford.  In  the  course  of 
tone,  it  is  arranged  that  when  the  duke  has 
collected  an  army,  and  George  enters  Stutt- 
ffard  at  his  side,  he  may  then  claim  Maria  as 
his  bride.  All  of  which  duly  happens.  Uel- 
rich,  not  yet  wise  by  experience,  suffers  him- 
self to  be  led,  as  before,  by  bad  counsellors, 
into  severities  which  alienate  the  affections  of 
his  people,  just  at  a  time  when  he  could  only 
hope  for  security  through  their  hearty  co-op- 
eration. The  League  again  overrun  the  land. 
The  slender  forces  of  Uelrich  are  completely 
routed ;  he  escapes  with  one  or  two  followers, 
but  is  pursued  and  closely  beset  upon  a  nar- 
row bridge.  George  von  Sturmfeder  seizes 
the  green  mantle  by  which  the  duke  was 
known,  puts  it  on,  and  urges  him  to  leap 
the  bridge  into  the  river;  this  he  does  in 
safety.  George  is  led  a  prisoner  before  the 
League,  who  are  enraged  enough  at  the  mis- 
take made.  Uelrich  is  forced  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, and  our  hero  and  other  knights  are  al- 
lowed to  return  to  their  respective  castles  on 
a  sort  of  parole. 

Our  limited  space  scarcely  admits  of  our 
doing  justice  to  the  characters  and  incidents 
of  the  story ;  they  are  varied  and  well  intro- 
duced, and,  we  are  happy  to  say,  not  pain- 
fully perfect.  Among  much  that  reminas  us 
forcibly  of  Walter  Scott,  we  nevertheless  find 
the  German  authorship  very  apparent  in  these 
volumes.  In  a  German  production  only 
should  we  have  found  the  giant  story  given 
at  vol.  ii.  p.  60. 

The  "  Phantasies  in  the  Bremen  Wine  Gel- 
lar,''  is  a  curious  fragment  we  must  not  quite 
overlook.  Most  people  have  been  made 
aware,  through  the  instrumentality  of  small 
geography  books  of  bles8ed(?)  memory,  that 
Bremen  is  one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and,  more- 
over, situated  upon  the  River  Weser.  But 
from  neither  Goldsmith  nor  Pinnock  do  they 
learn  that  it  is  a  quaint,  picturesque-looking 
place,  with  several  well-grounded  ghost  sto- 
ries pertaining  to  it,  and  also  a  fine  venerable 
Senate  House.  Having  been  among  the  ear- 
liest towns  that  embraced  protestantism,  its 
ghosts  are  orthodox  theologians  not  canonized 
saints  with  all  sorts  of  perverted  doctrines, 
but,  in  fact,  no  other  than  the  very  twelve 
Apostles  themselves.  To  be  intelligible ;  this 


same  Senate  House,  a  gothic  building,  richly 
ornamented  and  in  excellent  preservation, 
covers  a  long  ranffe  of  vaults  and  stone  cor- 
ridors, some  half  fumbhed,  and  used  by  the 
senators,  some  divided  into  small  compart- 
ments, where  parties  of  the  town's- folk  often 
resort  in  the  evenings  to  taste  the  Rhine 
wine,  while  one  large  vault,  at  a  distance 
from  all  the  rest,  contains  the  marvelous 
company  of  the  twelve  Apostles  ;  and  anoth- 
er, the  huge  vat  called  the  Rose,  whose  wine 
in  valued  at  a  guinea  a  drop.  The  senate 
very  rarely  grant  permission  for  this  wine  to 
be  tasted,  and  it  is  esteemed  the  very  highest 
honor  for  a  citizen  to  receive  one  or  two 
bottles  from  them  in  acknowledgment  of  some 
important  service.  Somehow  or  other  Hauff 
gamed  permission  to  go  and  taste  it  straight 
from  the  barrel.  No  man  in  his  right  senses 
would  have  thought  of  going  to  spend  the 
night  of  the  1st  of  September  in  the  Bremen 
Rathskeller,  but  our  author  was  in  a  stram^o 
mood,  and  went.  What  he  recounts  of  that 
night,  when  locked  in  there  by  the  old  ser- 
vant, is  too  long  for  us  to  tell.  He  does  not 
like  to  be  disbelieved  as  a  mere  fabricator  of 
ghost  stories,  and  therefore  entitles  his  inter- 
view  with  the  spirits  of  the  Apostles  as  a 
"  Phantasy  ;"  but,  if  our  readers  were  to  see 
that  underground  region  at  midnight,  we 
think  they  would  feel  quite  prepared  to  un- 
dergo any  amount  of  supernatural  revela- 
tion. 

We  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as  matter  for 
great  regret  that  a  youth  like  that  of  our  au- 
thor, of  so  much  talent  and  promise,  should 
have  been  followed  by  no  maturer  manhoc^ 
by  no  fulfillment  of  the  many  hopes  it  had 
held  out.  He  was  attacked  by  a  nervous 
fever,  and  died,  after  a  short  illness,  in  No- 
vember, 1827,  at  the  age  of  twenty -five. 
Scarcely  a  year  before  his  death  he  married  a 
cousin,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  from 
his  boyhood.  During  this  long  courtship  he 
seemed  to  take  a  chivalrous  pleasure  in  com- 
bating the  obstacles  which  rose  to  their 
union,  and  even  conjured  up  imaginary  ones, 
that  he  might  have  the  constant  gratification 
of  struggling  with  and  overcoming  them. 
His  father  died  while  he  was  very  young, 
and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  prin- 
cipally upon  his  elder  brother.  Dr.  Hermann 
Hauff,  whose  name  ranks  honorably  among 
German  geologists.  Hauff*  's  lyrical  produc- 
tious  are  not  numerous.  As  a  specimen,  we 
offer  a  translation  of  a  very  general  favorite, 
which  is  constantly  sung  in  Germany  to  one 
of  their  beautiful  popular  melodies  : 
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TRB  TBOOFKR's  MORNING  BONO. 

Mominff-red, 

Dost  lisnt  me  to  the  early  dead  7 
Soon  the  trainpet-call  will  blow, 
Theu  mast  I  mj  life  let  go, 
I  and  many  a  comrade  true ! 

Scarcely  tbooffht 
Ere  his  life's  delight  was  nought, 
Yestem  on  his  snorting  grey. 
Through  the  bosom  short  to-day, 
In  the  grave  so  odd  to-morrow  ! 


Soon,  alas ! 

Stately  form  and  fairness  pass, 
fioastest  of  thy  cheeks  of  silk, 
Rosy-red,  and  white  as  milk  ? 
Ah,  the  roses  wither  all ! 


Therefore,  still. 
Yield  I  me  as  God  may  wUI ; 
Now  then  I  will  bravely  fight. 
Then  if  I  am  cold  to-night, 
Tis  a  gallant  trooper  (fead. 


►»♦■ 


^  From   Bentlej*!   Miieellanj. 


A   VISIT  TO    THE   ''MAID    OF   ATHENS. *' 


BY  MRa  BUXTON  WHALLEY. 


"  Buon  giomo,  signora!  Vi  c  verctmente 
una  Mia  eitta!  Ma,  dov*  e  la  FeniceV* 
Such  was  the  morning  salutation  of  the 
Venetian  captain  in  command  of  the  Aus- 
tnuD  Loyd  steamer  which  had  conveyed  us 
up  the  Qulf  of  Corinth,  as  he  pointed  de- 
risively to  a  collection  of  huts  about  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  shore,  and  wondered  what 
could  induce  any  one,  voluntarily,  to  abandon 
his  "  sea  Cybele  "  for  such  as  these !  So 
few  were  they  in  number,  and  so  small  in 
size,  that  they  had  hitherto  eluded  our 
notice ;  nevertheless,  they  constituted,  insig- 
nificant as  they  appeared,  the  town  of  Lu- 
traki.  The  captain's  interruption,  awakening 
us  from  a  dream  of  "  Gods  and  god- like 
men,"  was  as  disagreeable  as  all  such  inter- 
ruptions must  be,  alike  indicating  ignorance, 
and  that  want  of  sympathy  which  is  its  na- 
tural result.  But  to  the  English  traveler, 
who  now  scarcely  dares  to  hope  to  find  a  spot 
left  in  Europe  where  he  may  look  on  Nature, 
unscared  by  cockney fied  sights  and  sounds, 
it  ought  not  to  form  a  very  serious  subject 
for  complaint.  To  such  an  one,  sick  of  Italian 
cities,  where  his  countrymen  assemble  but  to 
parade  their  ennui  and  their  vices,  as  of  Ger- 
man steamboats,  on  the  decks  of  which  they 
listlessly  throng,  dividing  their  glances  prettv 
equally  between  castles  and  cutlets — a  rock 
and  a  ragout — how  invigorating  is  the  first 


sight  of  Greece,  in  all  its  primitive  and  ma- 
jestically tranquil  simplicity!  And  what  a 
strangely  felicitous  epithet  does  that  seem  of 
"voiceless"  bestowed  by  Byron  on  those 
shores  where  nothing  is  heard,  save  occasion* 
ally  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  sea*gull,  and  the 
very  gentlest  murmur  from  the  waves.  There 
may  be  observed  in  perfection  the  truth  of 
Chateaubriand's  remark,  that,  '*  le  pat/$age 
rCest  cree  que  par  le  soleil;  e'est  la  lumSare 
qui  fait  le  paysage,** 

However,  our  present  purpose  is  to  narrate 
a  short  episode  in  modem  Athenian  life, 
rather  than  to  dwell  on  scenes  with  which 
genius  even  can  but  imperfectly  familiarize 
the  world,  either  by  pen  or  pencil. 

Near  the  solitary  palm-tree,  which  growa 
in  the  middle  of  the  highway  affecting  to 
communicate*  between  Athens  and  the  Pi* 
raeus,  a  polygonal  structure  has  been  built, 
which  is  entered  through  a  dark,  narrow  pass- 
age, leading  from  the  road  in  front  Cb  a  yard 
at  its  rear.  A  ladder  fixed  against  the  wall, 
forms  the  usual  mode  of  ingress  to  a  very 
small  room,  which  on  a  certain  carnival  night, 
not  long  ago,  was  crowded  by  hats,  cloaks, 

*  At  the  period  of  which  I  write,  this  road,  al- 
though the  principal  approach  to  the  capital,  was 
impassable,  and  passeneere  pursued,  instead,  a  de- 
vioQS  and  occertain  track  throoffh  com  fields,  6iU^^ 
and  the  rocky  bed  of  the  QyphissasL 
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and  Greeks,  both  male  and  female;  the 
former  busily  occupied  in  smoking,  the  latter 
in  concocting  some  indescribable  liquid  in- 
tended as  a  light  refreshment  to  wearied 
dancers.  For  the  Maid  of  Athens — the 
quondam  Mariana  Macri — the  actual  Mrs. 
Black,  was  about  to  give  a  ball.  From  the 
before-mentioned  small  entrance-room,  the 
guests  passed  into  the  principal  saloon,  ex- 
actly coinciding  in  its  strange  shape  with  the 
exterior  of  the  house.  At  the  upper  end  an 
open  door  revealed  a  bed,  on  which  shortly 
afterwards  the  orchestra,  consisting  of  two 
fiddlers,  took  up  their  position,  with  knees 
protruding  into  the  ball-room. 

Everything  was  of  the  rudest,  the  most 
unadorned,  and  Robinson  Crusoe-like,  de- 
scription. At  the  first  glance  it  became 
evident  that  the  "geraniums  and  Grecian 
balms,"  which  an  enthusitistic  traveler  once 
endeavored  to  magnify  into  "waving  aro- 
matic plants,'*  had  long  ago  withered  from 
the  hostess's  possession,  never  to  be  replaced. 
But  she,  the  fairest  flower  of  all,  with  her 
two  sisters,  still  retain  no  inconsiderable 
remnants  of  beauty ;  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable in  a  country  where  good  looks 
vanish,  and  age  arrives  so  speedily.  Indeed, 
good  looks  at  all  are  rare  among  the  conti- 
nental Greek  women ;  the  celebrated  beau- 
ties being  usually  islanders,  and  chiefly  Hy- 
driotes.  Mrs.  Black  was  attired  in  her  co- 
quettish native  costume,  consisting  of  a  red 
fez,  profusely  ornamented  with  gold  em- 
broidery, placed  on  one  side  of  the  head  ;  a 
long  flowing  silk  petticoat,  and  a  close  fitting, 
dark  velvet  jacket.  A  similar  dress  was 
worn  by  her  sister,  Madame  Pittakis,  the 
wife  of  the  celebrated  antiquary,  and  guardian 
of  the  Acropolis  ;  in  virtue  of  which  magni- 
ficent title  ne  receives  two  drachmae  (about 
Is,  Id.)  per  head  for  admission  to  the  Par- 
thenon. The  third  Grace,  being  a  widow, 
was  dressed  entirely  in  black.  The  com- 
pany comprised  a  motley  assemblage  in  Frank, 
and  the  varying  provincial  Greek  costumes, 
diversified  here  and  there  by  personages  in 


King  Otho's  uniform.  But  the  dancers  of 
the  beau  sexe  were  extremely  few,  and,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  very  indififerent  per- 
formers. However,  what  they  needed  in 
skill  and  energy,  was  amply  made  up  by  the 
vivacity  of  their  graceful  and  vain-glorious 
lords ;  who,  despite  the  clouds  of  dust  from 
the  dirty  floor,  and  equally  dirty  shoes,  con- 
tinued an  almost  ceaseless  round  of  their  na- 
tional dance,  the  Romaika,  only  pausing  at 
intervals  to  recruit  their  strength  with  glasses 
of  burning  rakee,  the  beverage  most  in  de- 
mand. Those  bowls  of  Samian  wine  which 
figure  so  charmingly  in  poetry,  form,  alas  I 
but  sorry  items  in  prosaic  matter-of-fact  re- 
pasts ;  and  one  feels,  indeed,  disposed  to  dash 
them  anywhere  but  down  one'^ throat. 

Among  the  dancers,  one  of  the  most  active 
was  Mrs.  Black's  son,  a  handsome  youth, 
apparently  about  eighteen  years  of  age; 
together  with  her  husband,  who,  from  being 
a  Norfolk  farmer,  is  now  elevated  to  the 
somewhat  anomalous  position  of  English 
Professor  at  the  Athenian  University.  The 
fair  Mariana  herself  is  quiet  and  retiring;  and 
seemingly  little  anxious  to  profit  by  the  fac- 
titious interest  with  which  Byron's  transient 
admiration  continues  to  invest  her;  for,  in 
reply,  that  night,  to  a  blundering  English- 
man's point-blank  queries  concerning  the 
poet,  she  coolly  answered, 

**  I^on  mi  ricordo  piu  di  /wt." 

Soon  after  midnight  the  guests  departed, 
at  the  imminent  hazard  of  breaking  their 
necks,  either  down  Mrs.  Black's  ladder,  or  in 
the  numerous  holes  that  intervened  between 
her  residence  and  their  respective  abodes. 
But  we  could  not  help  thinking,  that,  un- 
couth as  had  been  the  enterUiinment,  it  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  social  position 
of  a  people  whose  Ministers  are  not  always 
competent  to  read  or  write,  and  whose  legis- 
lators occasionally  enforce  their  political  argu- 
ments by  flinging  their  shoes  in  the  faces  of 
the  opposition,  than  the  exotic  civilization  of 
the  gaudy  little  court,  presided  over  by  that 
loveliest  of  royal  ladies.  Queen  Amalia. 
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TRAVELS     IN    CENTRAL    ASIA.* 


When  the  clouds  that  hide  the  commence- 
ment of  human  hUtory  begin  to  roll  away, 
and  the  strange  shapes  that  loom  so  fantasti- 
callj  through  the  mists  of  its  early  dawn  melt 
into  clearer  light,  we  see  before  us  a  scene, 
which  in  its  principal  features  may  still  be 
witnessed  almost  unchanged,  in  the  vast 
prairies  that  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of 
Central  Asia — the  "  land  of  grass,"  as  it  is 
called  by  the  Tartars.  We  see  no  towns,  no 
buildings,  no  arts,  no  industry,  no  cultivation  ; 
but  majestic  rivers,  mountains  rolling  away 
into  immeasurable  plains,  camels  and  tents, 
and  flocks  and  herds,  which  carry  the  imagi- 
nation back  to  the  times  when  Abraham, 
•*  very  rich  in  cattle,  and  silver,  and  gold, 
went  on  his  journeys  from  the  south." 

Thousands  of  years  sweep  by,  and  the 
Mongolian  steppes  present  the  same  scenes ; 
but  now  the  name  of  Tchin^is  Khan  has  be- 
come a  word  of  fear,  at  which  not  only  China, 
India,  and  Persia,  but  Poland,  Hungary,  and 
Austria,  and  even  the  remoter  West,,  have 
learned  to  tremble.  The  teeming  population 
of  Asia  has  burst  its  boundaries,  and  rolled 
like  an  incoming  tide  to  Central  Europe. 
These  tremendous  invasions  have,  from  their 
suddenness,  their  vast  extent,  and  their  devas- 
tating force,  been  compared  to  the  primitive 
convulsions  of  nature ;  but  though  they  ap- 
peared in  the  first  instance  as  entii'ely  de- 
structive in  their  effects,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  conquests  of  Tchingis  Khan  and  his 
successors,  by  making  the  nations  of  Europe 
acquainted  with  the  most  distant  countries  of 
the  East,  opened  the  way  to  many  important 
discoveries,  (the  compass,  printing,  and  the 
more  equivocal  benefit  of  gunpowder,)  cre- 
ated new  channels  for  their  industry  and 
commercial  activity,  and  made  the  finest  and 
the  most  ancient  regions  of  the  earth  tribu- 
tary to  their  rising  civilization.    The  ardor 

*—  ,  ,  L  ■_ ■[■■■■■IM  ■  __■ 

^Souvenir  (Tun  Voyage  dam  La  Tartarie,  Le 
Tkihetj  et  La  Chine :  pendant  leeannaet,  1844, 1845, 
1846.  Par  M.  Huo  rretr«^  Mianonjure  de  la  Con- 
gresttion  de  I^narietea  Fisris:  Adrien  Le  Olero 
andCo.    18(K). 


for  geographical  discovery,  too,  began  from 
this  time  to  be,  and  has  ever  since  remained, 
a  characteristic  of  the  European  mind  ;  but 
this  desire  was  strengthened  and  deepened 
by  the  hope  of  gaining,  in  those  vast  and  po- 
pulous countries,  an  accession  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  the  conver- 
sion of  their  population  to  Christianity.  It 
was  the  same  motive  that  carried  the  author 
of  the  volumes  before  us  to  the  scene  of  the 
labors,  the  sufTcrinj^,  and,  in  many  instances, 
the  martyrdom  of  his  predecessors.  The 
French  Mission  at  Pekiu,  formerly  in  so 
flourishing  a  condition  (there  were  at  one 
time  no  fewer  than  thirty  Catholic  churches 
in  one  province  of  China),  was  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century  almost  destroyed  by 
severe  persecutions.  Many  of  the  Christian 
converts  sought  a  refuge  in  the  deserts  of 
Tartary,  and  lived  here  and  there  in  obscure 
comers,  on  patches  of  land  which  the  Mongols 
allowed  them  to  cultivate.  Ten  years  ago, 
M.  Hue  (the  author)  and  a  companion,  M. 
Gabet,  two  French  Lazaristes,  were  sent  to 
collect  some  of  these  scattered  remnants ;  but 
not  thinking  it  prudent  to  endeavor  to  estab- 
lish themselves,  as  their  Jesuit  brethren  had 
formerly  done,  in  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
they  took  up  their  abode  in  a  little  village 
situated  beyond  the  Qreat  Wall — in  a  valley 
called  He-Chuy,  which  we  are  told  signifies 
Valley  of  the  Black  Waters,  and  which  is 
one  day's  journey  from  "  Suen-Hoa-Tou." 
The  journey  described  in  the  present  work 
was  undertaken  with  a  view  of  studying 
the  character  and  manners  of  the  Tartars 
of  Mongolia,  and  of  determining,  if  possible, 
the  limits  of  the  apostolic  vicariate  of  Mon- 
golia, established  in  1844.  The  party  con- 
sisted only  of  Messrs.  Hue  and  Qabet,  and  a 
Thibetan  convert,  named  Samdadchiemba, 
who  took  charge  of  the  loaded  camels  :  but 
they  were  escorted  for  the  first  stapre  by  a 
guard  of  honor  of  their  Chinese  disciples, 
who  mingled  their  adieus  with  tears,  besides 
giving  other  less  sentimental  marks  of  attach- 
ment to  their  **pir€$  ijnritueh,**  in  the  shape 
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of  pieces  of  bacon,  and  such  like  contribu- 
tions to  their  scanty  commissariat. 

The  first  part  of  their  journey  lay  through 
Tchakar,  a  border  country,  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  Great  Wall,  and  on  the  west  by 
what  is  now  called  Western  Toumet.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country  arc  all  soldiers  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  and  receive  annually 
a  certain  amount  of  pay  according  to  their 
rank.  On  this,  and  the  produce  of  their 
flocks,  they  are  compelled  to  live,  being  pro- 
hibited, under  severe  penalties,  from  cultiva- 
ting the  ground.  Tchakar  is  divided  into 
eight  Banners ;  the  White,  Blue,  Red,  and 
Yellow  ;  and  the  Whitish,  Blueish,  Reddish, 
and  Yellowish.  Each  Banner  has  its  sepa-> 
rate  territory,  which  is  inalienable.  In  the 
pastures  of  this  country  graze  the  emperor's 
360  immense  flocks  of  camels,  horses,  oxen 
and  sheep.  These  are  visited  at  certain  in- 
tervals by  inspectors,  who,  if  they  find  the 
number  deficient,  compel  the  chief  shepherd 
to  make  it  up ;  but  some  of  the  Chinese 
subjects  of  his  Celestial  Majesty,  neverthe- 
less, carry  on  a  snug  little  trade  with  this 
officer  by  exchanging  any  good-for-nothing 
beast  they  may  happen  to  possess,  for  a 
healthy^  and  good  one  out  of  the  herds  of 
their  "  Sacred  Master." 

In  this  country  there  are  still  to  be  found 
a  few  rude  and  lonely  inns,  consisting  of  an 
immense  square  enclosure,  formed  with  long 
poles  interlaced  with  brambles.  In  the 
middle  of  this  square  is  a  mud  hut,  ten  feet 
high,  containing  one  large  apartment,  which 
serves  for  kitchen,  banqueting  room,  and  dor- 
mitory, and  a  few  little  miserable  chambers 
to  the  right  and  left.  The  place  of  honor  for 
travelers  is  on  a  sort  of  raised  platform, 
called  the  kang,  resembling  the  dais  of  the 
old  Saxon  rooms,  but  covered  with  stone, 
and  capable  of  being  warmed  from  beneath ; 
the  kang  being,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the 
hearth,  as  there  are  in  front  of  it  three  im- 
mense kettles,  fixed  in  clay,  and  in  which  the 
broth  or  tea  of  the  travelers  is  boiled. 

"Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  traveler, 
the  innkeeper,  or  in  Chinese  lofty  style,  the  *■  In- 
tendant  of  the  Treasury,*  invites  thera  to  mount 
on  the  kang,  and  they  seat  themselves  there  with 
legs  crossed,  after  the  fashion  of  tiilorfl,  round  a 
larffo  table,  which  is  not  more  than  five  or  aix 
inches  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  hall  is  reserv- 
ed for  the  people  of  the  inn,  who  come  and  go, 
keep  np  the  fire  under  the  kettles,  boil  the  tea.  or 
knead  barlcy-fioar  and  buck-wheat,  for  the  solid 
part  of  the  meal. 

**The  kantjf  of  those  Tartar- C^Jiinese  hostelries  I 
presents  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  animated  1 
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scenes  possible  ;  it  is  there  that  the  people  eat, 
drink,  smoke,  play,  bawl,  and  fight ;  ana  when 
night  comes,  it  is  transformed  all  on  a  sudden  into 
a  dormitory.  The  travelers  unroll  their  coverings 
if  they  have  any,  or  settle  themselves  side  by  side 
under  their  clothes,  if  they  have  not.  When  the 
guests  are  numerous,  they  place  themselves  in  two 
opposite  rows,  feet  to  feet  ;  but  although  every- 
body lies  down,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  every 
one  ^oes  to  sleep.  Whilst  some  snore  conscien- 
tiously, others  smoke,  drink  tea,  or  abandon  them- 
selves to  noisy  gossip. 

This  fantastic  picture,  half  illuminated  by 
the  dull  pale  light  of  a  lamp  (simply  con- 
structed with  a  wick  swimming  in  dirty  oil,  in 
a  broken  tea-cup),  "  fills  the  soul,"  says  M. 
Hue,  with  •'  un  vif  sentiment  dThorreur  et  d$ 
crainte"  Why  it  should  do  so,  or  what  any- 
thing here  described  has  to  do  with  "  Aor- 
reur  et  craifite,**  is  what  we  can  by  no  means 
discover. 

Before  leaving  this  inn,  the  missionaries 
resolved  to  bring  their  outward  men  more 
into  harmony  with  their  inward  spiritual 
graces,  by  the  adoption  of  a  clerical  dress  ; 
not,  however,  the  lugubrious  one  which,  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  associates  the 
idea  of  religion  with  that  of  mourning,  but 
the  gay  costume  which  implies  sanctity  in 
Thibet,  namely,  a  yellow  robe  fastened  by  a 
red  girdle,  a  red  waistcoat  with  a  velvet  col- 
lar, the  whole  surmounted  by  a  red  cap. 
This  is  the  secular  dress  of  the  Buddhist 
Lamas.  Most  of  the  missionaries  resident  in 
China  wear  the  ordinary  Chinese  costume, 
and  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  traders  ;  but  these  worldly  garments,  M. 
Hue  considered  an  obstacle  to  their  success, 
as  among  the  Tartars,  a  "  black  man,"  or 
one  of  the  laity,  is  laughed  at  if  he  attempts 
to  speak  on  a  religious  subject.  Besides  the  * 
outward  change,  the  travelers  determined 
for  the  future  to  abstain  from  wine  and  to- 
bacco, much  to  the  distress  of  their  Chinese 
disciples,  who  now  took  their  leave  mourn- 
fully, in  the  persuasion  that  iheperes  spirituels 
were  about  to  perish  in  the  deserts  of  Tar- 
tary. 

The  first  bivouac  in  the  wilderness  was 
made  in  the  imperial  forest,  which  extends 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  and  above  eighty  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  the  Emperor's 
sports ;  and  though  since  he  has  ascended 
the  throne  he  has  never  set  foot  in  it,  the 
punishment  of  perpetual  exile  is  decreed 
against  any  one  who  shall  be  found  within 
its  precincts  with  arms  in  his  hands.  This 
does  not,  however,  at  all  interfere  with  the 
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opemtioiu  of  innumerable  poachen,  but  only 
Wkda  to  an  eqiutable  lu'rangement  with  the 
imperial  giuras,  with  respect  to  the  retpeot- 
in  aharee  of  the  game.  Besidea  countless 
troops  of  stags,  the  forest  is  tenanted  by 
tigen,  boara,  bean,  panthers,  and  wolvea ; 
■nd  the  wood-cutter  or  hunter  who  should 
TAntnre  alone  into  the  vast  labyrinth  of  the 
fwest,  would  be  very  likely  never  to  find  hia 
way  out  again.  In  the  second  day's  jour- 
ney, the  travelers  found  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Obo,  at  the  toot  of 
which  the  Tartars  pay  worship  to  the  spirit 
of  the  mountain.  This  monument  is  merely 
■n  enormous  heap  of  stones,  piled  together 
without  any  order,  with  a  grent  granite  um 
at  the  base,  in  which  incense  is  burnt,  and 
ornamented  at  the  summit  with  a  number  of 
dried  branches  6xed  at  random  among  the 
itones,  and  bearing  scraps  of  parchment  with 
sacred  inscriptious.  The  devoat  TartNS  who 
pass  by  do  not  always  content  themselves 
with  prostrations  and  burning  incense,  but 
throw  in  many  offerings  of  money.  The 
Chinese  have  an  eye  to  business  in  tlieir  de- 
TOtions,  and  after  a  few  genuflections,  go 
round  and  slily  pick  up  the  pious  gifts  which 
thor  simple  Mongol  brethren  have  deposited. 
Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Mant- 
choo  Tartar  country,  the  travelers  came  to  a 
considerable  town,  called  Tolon-Noor  (some- 
times written  in  maps,  Dolon-Nor),  whicli, 
with  its  nuraerous  buildings,  and  the  gilded 
roofs  of  two  great  Lama  convents  rising 
conspicuously  above  them,  presents  from  the 
outside  rather  a  stately  appearance.  Inside, 
however,  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked, 
with  gutters  in  the  midst,  so  deep  that  goods 
are  often  lost,  and  eren  animals  sufTocatifd  in 
tbem.  It  is,  however,  a  place  of  great  trade ; 
the  TartarB  bringing  to  it  continually  great 
herds  of  oien,  camels,  and  horses,  and  car- 
rying away  in  exchange  tobacco,  cloth,  and 
tea.  But  the  great  trade  of  Toloo-Noor  is 
carried  on  in  its  foundries,  where  are  cast 
magnificent  statues  of  iron  sod  brass ;  and 
wiu  these,  as  well  as  smaller  idols,  vases, 
elocka,  and  varions  articles  used  in  the 
•enrices  of  the  Buddhist  temples,  it  supplies 
all  the  country  round.  The  environs  of  the 
town  are  barren  and  sandy,  and  it  is  sur. 
rounded  to  a  great  extent  by  immense  ceme- 


"Oar  entrance  into  the  town  was  fatiguing 
and  full  of  perplexity,  for  we  bad  no  idea  where 
|0  slight  We  wandered  long-,  as  in  a  Isbyrinih, 
throngh  narrow  winding  streets,  where  oor  camel* 
eoold  hardly  make  their  way  throngh  the  per- 


elf ,  pled  op  our  baggage  In  the  little  room  that 
was  assigned  to  us,  went  to  the  market,  bought 
gnus,  and  disEributed  it  to  the  animals — almost 
wilbout  taking  breath.    The  chief  of  the  faaatslry 
then  came,  accordina  lo  ensloni,  and  presented  ns 
with  a  padlock  ;  and  after  padlocking  the  door  of 
our  room,  we  went  out  to  get  some  dinner,  for  wo 
were  excessively  hnngry.    We  were  nut  long  in 
discovering  a  triangular  banner  floating  before  a 
house,  indicating  a  restaurant ;  and  a  long  corri- 
dor led  OS  into  s  spaclons  ball,  where  were  dis- 
tributed in  a  sfmrnetrical  manner  a  great  number 
of  small  lableB.     Vie  seated  ourselves,  and  imme- 
diately there  was  placed  before  us  tbe  tea-poi, 
which  forms  tlie  prelude  obligalo  of  eiery  repast. 
You  must  drink  tea,  and  drink  it  boiling,  before 
taking  the  least  thing  else.     While  you  are  thns 
occupied  in  swelhng  yourself  out  with  tea,  you 
will  receive  the  visit  of  the  *  inlendant  of  the  ta- 
ble,' who  is  usually  a  personage  of  elef^nt  man- 
ners, and  endowed  witli  a  [iToaisious  vulubillly  of 
toneue,  besides  beingacquaintea  with  all  couDtries 
and  with  everjbod/a  affairs.     He  concludes  Jiis 
harangue  with  asking  what  ;ou  will  take ;  and 
as  you  name  the  dishes  yon  dcEire,  he  repeats  the 
words  in  a  fort  of  song,  in  order  to  announce  your 
wishes  to  the  '  governor  of  the  ke'Jlc'    You  are 
served  with  admirable  promptitude;   but   before 
commencinfc  your  repast,  etiquette  requires  you 
to  rise  and  imite  all  the  guests  round  who  may 
iiappcn  lo  be  in  the  room.     '  Come  I  come  all  to- 
gether,' yoii  cry  with  a  gesture  of  invitstion — 
'come  and  drink  a  little  glass  of  wine,  and  cat  a 
litile  rice.'    'Thank  you,  thank  yon,'  responds 
the  assembly ;  *  come  yon  rather  to  our  table — it 
ia  ws  who  invito  you.'     After  this  polite  ceremo- 
nial, yon  have,  as  the  phrase  of  the  country  is, 
■  shown  your  tionor,'  and  may  lake  your  dinner 
hke  a  man  of  quality. 

"  As  soon  aa  you  rise  to  go,  the  'steward  of  the 
table'  appears  again  ;  and  while  you  are  crossing 
tho  room,  lie  sings  out  the  names  of  the  dishes 
yon  have  ordered,  and  finishes  by  proclaiming 
the  total  expenses  in  a  high  and  intelligible  voice ; 
and  then  you  pass  to  the  office  and  pay  the  sum 
mentioned."  •••••• 

"  The  perpetual  going  and  coming  of  strangers 
gives  to  tjie  popuktion  of  Tolon-Noor  a  very  lively 
aapcct.  The  liawkcrs  run  through  the  streets, 
ofierlng  to  the  passerg.by  the  various  little  articles 
Ihey  deal  in.  The  tradesmen,  from  tho  back  of 
their  shops,  call  and  entice  purchasers,  by  conr- 
teons  and  flatierlng  woids.  Tho  l^mas,  with 
their  brilliant  dresses  of  red  and  yellow,  endeavor 
to  excite  admiration  by  the  address  with  which 
they  manage  their  fiery,  unbroken  hordes.  The 
merchants  of  the  prov:nce  of  Chan-Sl  are  in  the 
greatest  number  here,  but  there  are  few  who  es- 
tablish themselves  definitively;  but,  after  a  few 
years,  when  their  coffers  are  sufficiently  filled, 
they  return  into  their  own  country.  The  Chinese 
mostly  make  fortunes,  but  the  Tartars  ruin  them- 
selves; indeed,  Tolon-Noor  is  like  a  monstron* 
pneumatic  pump,  which  succeeds  marvelously  in 
creating  a  vacuum  in  Mongol  putset." 
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Shortly  after  leaving  Tolon-Noor,  M.  Hue 
fell  in  with  a  Tartar,  who  appeared  to  have 
gained  p^reat  glory  among  his  comrades  by 
haying  served,  or  at  least  intended  to  serve, 
in  the  war  against  "  the  rebels  of  the  south/' 
videlicet,  the  English,  concerning  whom  he 
mentioned,  by  way  of  information,  that  they 
had  the  power  of  living  in  the  water  like 
fish ;  that,  when  you  least  expected  it,  they 
would  suddenly  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
launch  at  you  gourds  filled  with  flames ;  and 
then,  no  sooner  had  you  bent  your  bow  to 
send  an  arrow  at  them,  than  they  were  down 
again  beneath  the  water.  The  valiant  Tar- 
tars, however,  had  no  fear  of  the  monsters ; 
for,  before  the  departure  of  the  eight  ban- 
ners, the  grand  Lamas  had  opened  the  **  book 
of  celestial  secrets,"  and  predicted  a  happy 
issue  to  the  affair.  The  prediction  was  ven- 
fied,  for  the  rebels,  terrified  by  the  approach 
of  the  Tartars,  had  ultimately  sued  their  holy 
master,  the  emperor,  for  peace,  and  he,  in 
his  immense  mercy,  had  granted  it  to  them. 
The  Frenchmen  also  learned  some  other 
particulars  concerning  these  same  rebels, 
which  are  perhaps  not  generally  known ;  for 
instance,  that  Queen  Victoria  has  a  great 
garden  in  which  she  shuts  up  her  husband, 
who  is  allowed  to  walk  in  this  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  but  never  to  go  out. 

The  great  point  of  interest  with  the  mis- 
sionaries was  the  religion  of  Buddhism,  whose 
overthrow  was  the  secret  object  of  their 
wishes  and  their  prayers.  M.  Hue  of  course 
expresses  great  horror  of  this  idolatrous 
worship,  but  at  the  same  time  congratulates 
himself,  with  much  naicele,  on  the  numerous 
points  of  resemblance  between  it  and  the 
orthodox  Catholic  faith  as  taught  at  Rome. 
The  immense  multitudes  of  Lamas  devoted 
to  a  monastic  life ;  the  extreme  asceticism  of 
some,  (he  found  holy  personages,  devoted 
to  what  they  called  a  contemplative  life, 
who  lived  in  holes  in  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
and  drew  up  their  food  by  a  string,  em- 
ulating the  performances  of  saints  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  church) — the  devotion  of 
the  laity,  their  deference  to  their  spiritual 
masters,  their  fondness  for  pilgrimages  and 
showy  ceremonies,  their  liberality  in  contrib- 
uting money  for  supposed  pious  objects,  cause 
him  sometimes  to  cast  a  longing  look  back  to- 
ward the  "  good  old  times,"  and  seem,  speak- 
ing profanely,  to  make  his  mouth  water. 
The  apparent  coincidence  between  the  wor- 
ship of  Buddha  and  that  which  the  "  Lamas 
of  Jehovah  "  were  endeavoring  to  introduce, 
majr  perhaps  have  contributed  to  procure 
^ew  respectful  attention  from  the  Budd- 


hists ;  but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  it  would 
have  greatly  facilitated  the  object  of  ihrir 
mission,  as  it  mi^ht  be  often  difficidt  to  make 
them  see  what  tne  difference  was,  or  what 
would  be  gained  by  exchanging  the  old  for 
the  new  faith.  There  is  a  point  of  resem- 
blance too,  besides  those  mentioned  by  M. 
Hue.  The  fundamental  tenets  of  Buddhism 
are  pure  and  sublime ;  but  these  have  been 
so  overlaid  by  a  mass  of  fantastic  ceremonies 
and  forgotten  symbols,  that  their  influence 
has  been  almost  wholly  neutralized.  The 
greatest  truths,  thus  lying  dormant,  are  of 
Httle  practical  value ;  in  the  words  of  Cole- 
ridge, "  they  lie  bed-ridden  in  the  soul,  side 
by  side  with  the  most  absurd  errors,  without 
having  any  tendency  to  disturb  them."  Bat 
this  observation  will  apply,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  in  some  degree,  to  the  religious 
system  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Dalai- Lama. 

On  the  "fifteenth  day  of  the  eighth 
month  "  the  missionaries  had  an  opportunity 
of  joining  in  a  great  Chinese  festival,  called 
the  "  Feast  of  the  Moon's  Loaves,"  when  all 
labor  is  suspended,  workmen  receive  from 
their  masters  a  pecuniary  present,  every  one 
puts  on  his  best  clothes,  and  all  is  mirth  and 
rejoicing.  It  is,  according  to  M.  Hue,  of 
high  antiquity,  but  has  acquired  a  political 
character  from  an  event  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  An  extensive  conspiracy  was  formed 
amongst  the  Chinese  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty  founded  by  Tchingis 
Khan,  and  it  effected  its  object  by  means  of 
a  general  massacre,  for  which  the  signal  was 
given  by  notes  concealed  in  the  little  cakes 
engraven  with  the  image  of  the  moon,  which 
it  is  customary  to  interchange  on  this  occa- 
sion. By  this  catastrophe  the  Tartar  army, 
which  was  scattered  through  all  the  families 
of  the  kingdom,  was  completely  annihilated, 
and  an  end  put  to  the  Mongol  domination. 
The  Tartars  of  the  present  day,  however, 
join  in  the  celebration  of  the  festival  with 
great  bonhommie,  and  without  the  least  idea 
of  the  signification  given  to  it  by  their  neigh- 
bors, though  the  Frenchmen,  with  more  seal 
than  discretion,  undertook  it  seems  to  en- 
lighten them  upon  this  point. 

"  At  about  a  gun-shot  from  the  place  where  we 
had  encamped,  we  saw  suddenly  rising  several 
Mongol  tents,  whose  magnitude  and  cfeanliness 
testified  the  easy  circumstances  of  their  inhabit* 
ants.  This  opinion  was,  besides,  confirmed  by 
the  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  the  immense 
herds  of  horses  and  oxen  which  were  grazing  in 
the  environs.  Whilst  we  were  reciting  our  bre- 
viary in  the  interior  of  the  tent,  Samdadchiemba 
went  to  pvf  ^  visit  to  these  Mongols,  and  soon 
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after  we  taw  coming  toward  ns  an  old  man  with 
a  long  white  beard,  and  who  had  the  air  of  a  per- 
son m  distinction.  He  was  accompanied  by  a 
Toang  Lama,  and  a  child  whom  he  held  by  the 
hand.  *  My  Lord  Lamas,'  said  the  old  man,  ad- 
dressing ns, '  all  men  are  brothers,  but  those  who 
dwell  beneath  the  tents  are  united  among  them- 
Klves  like  flesh  and  blood.  The  fifteenth  of  the 
moon  is  a  solemn  epoch  ;  yon  are  travelers  and 
strangers,  yon  cannot  this  evening  occupy  a  place 
at  the  hearth  of  your  noble  family.  Ck>me  and 
nst  yourselves  for  some  days  amongst  us ;  your 
presence  will  bring  us  peace  and  happiness.'  We 
tdd  the  j;ood  old  man  that  wc  could  not  entirely 
accept  his  offer,  but  that  in^  the  evening,  ufter 
hai^n^  said  our  pnivers,  we  would  ffo  and  take 
tea  with  him,  and  have  a  little  talk  about  the 
Mongol  nation.  *  *  *  On  entering  the  Mon- 
gol tenc,  we  were  snrprii^ed  to  find  there  a  degree 
of  cleanliness  to  which  one  is  little  accustomed 
amongst  the  Tartars.  There  was  no  hearth  in  the 
centre,  and  the  eye  perceived  nowhere  the  pres- 
ence of  those  coarse  cooking  utensils  which 
Qsnally  encumber  Tartar  habitations.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  all  had  been  arranged  for  a  fete. 
Wa  seated  ourselves  on  a  red  carpet,  and  were 
aeon  sen'ed  from  the  neighboring  tent,  the  kitchen 
pro  tempore,  with  tea  with  miHc,  and  little  rolls 
fried  in  butter,  as  well  as  cheese,  dried  grapes, 
and  jububes. 

**  After  having  made  acquaintance  with  the 
numerous  Mongol  company  in  which  we  found 
ourselves,  the  conversation  inseuAibly  fell  on  the 
festival  of  the  Moon^s. Loaves.  *  In  our  country 
of  the  West,'  said  we,  *  we  do  not  know  of  this 
festival*  We  worship  only  Jehovah,  the  creator 
of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon,  and  all  that  exists.'  '  Oh,  the  holy  doc- 
trine!' cried  the  old  man,  carrying  his  joined 
hands  to  his  forehead.  '  But  neither  do  the  Tar- 
tars worship  the  moon.  They  have  seen  the 
Chinese  celebrate  this  fete,  and  they  follow  the 
custom,  without  well  knowing  why.'  *  Yes,'  said 
we,  'you  follow  this  custom  without  knowing  why. 
That  is  a  wise  saying.  But  this  is  what  we  have 
beard  about  it  in  the  country  of  the  Ketat*  (Chi- 
nese). And  thereupon  we  related  all  Uiat  we 
knew  about  the  terrible  day  of  the  massacre.  As 
our  narrative  concluded,  the  faces  of  the  Tartars 
appeared  full  of  astonishment;  the  young  men 
spoke  together  in  a  low  voice,  but  the  elder  one 
kept  a  mournful  silence ;  he  held  down  his  head, 
to  hide  the  large  tears  that  flowed  from  his  eyes. 
*  Brother,  enriched  with  years,'  said  we,  *  this  tale 
appears  not  to  surprise  you,  but  it  has  filled  your 
heart  with  emotion.'  '  Holy  personages,'  said 
the  old  man,  flflcr  having  raised  his  head  and 
wiped  his  eyes  with  the  oack  of  his  hand,  <  the 
terrible  event  which  causes  so  much  astonishment 
to  these  young  men,  was  not  unknown  to  me ; 
bnt  I  Wish  i  had  never  known  it,  and  I  seek  to 
drite  it  from  my  memory,  for  it  makes  a  blush 
mount  to  the  face  of  every  Tartar,  whose  heart 
.is  DOi  yet  soki  to  the  Ketat.  One  day,  the  day  is 
known  to  our  great  Lamas,  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fUbera,  lo  shamefully  spilled,  shall  be  avenged. 
When  the  holy  man  who  k  to  eommnnd  ns  aaa!l< 
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have  appeared,  we  shall  rise  to  a  man  and  follow 
him.  Then  we  Will  go,  and  in  the  face  of  day, 
demand  of  the  Ketat  an  account  of  the  Tartar 
blood  which  was  shed  in  the  darkness  of  their 
houses.  The  Mongols  celebrate  every  year  this 
fete,  and  the  greater  number  see  in  it  onlv  an  in- 
different ceremony ;  but  the  *  Moon's  Loaves ' 
awaken  in  some  hearts  the  remembrance  of  the 
perfidy  of  which  we  have  been  the  victims,  and 
the  hope  of  a  just  vengeance.' 

*'  After  a  moment's  silence,  the  old  man  added, 
*Holy  personages,  however  this  may  be,  this  day 
is  truly  a  festival,  since  you  have  deigned  to  de- 
scend into  our  poor  habitation.  It  is  not  well  to 
occupy  our  hearts  with  sad  thoughts.  Child,'  he 
added  to  a  young  man  who  was  sitting  on  the 
threshold,  *if  the  mutton  has  boiled  enough  take 
away  the  milk.*  Whilst  he  cleared  the  interior  of 
the  tent,  the  eldest  son  of  the  family  entered,  bear- 
ing in  his  hands  a  little  oblong  table,  upon  which 
rose  a  sheep  cut  into  fourquaKers,pilea  one  upon 
another.  Immediately,  when  the  table  was  placed 
in  the  midst  of  the  guests,  the  head  of  the  family, 
arming  himself  with  the  knife  that  hung  at  his 
girdle,  cut  the  tail  off  the  sheep,  divided  it  into  two, 
and  offered  a  half  to  each  of  us.  Among  the  Tar- 
tars the  tail  is  considered  the  most  exquisite  part 
of  the  sheep,  and  consequently  the  most  honorable. 
It  is,  with  these  Tartar  sheep,  of  a  remarkable 
form  and  size,  a  thick  broad  oval  of  from  six  to 
eight  pounds  weight. 

^  As  soon  as  tiie  head  of  the  family  had  pre- 
sented us  with  this  delicate  morsel,  the  guests  fell 
to  with  their  knives  to  cut  to  pieces  these  formi- 
dable quarters  of  mutton ;  of  course,  in  this  Tar- 
tar festival  we  found  neither  plates  nor  forks; 
every  one  was  obliged  to  place  on  his  knees  his 
piece  of  mutton,  and  tear  it  without  ceremony  with 
nis  two  hands,  wiping  from  time  to  time  on  the 
front  of  his  waistcoat  the  fat  that  dripped  from 
them.  As  for  'fr#,  diir  embarrassment  at  first  was 
considerable;  ifl  bffering  us  this  white  sheep's 
tail,  our  friends  had  doubtless  been  influenced  by 
the  kindest  int^tiens;  but  we  were  not  yet  sufli- 
ciently  weanadJi&m  our  European  prejudices  to 
dare  to  attack,  wi.thout  bread  or  salt,  the  lumps  of 
fat  that  seemed  to  tremble  and  pant  beneath  our 
fingers.  We  took  counsel  together  in  our  mother 
tongue,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  in  these  diffi- 
cult circumstaficG^.  To  put  back  these  dainties 
by  stealth  on  ^he  table  seemed  extremely  impni'> 
dent ;  to  speak  frankly  to  our  Amphitryon,  and 
declare  our  repugnance  to  the  favorite  dish,  would 
be  shocking  to  Tartar  etiquette.  We  hit,  there- 
fore, on  the  plan  of  cutting  up  the  epicurean  mor- 
sel into  little  slices,  which  we  handed  about  to  the 
ff nests,  begging  them  to  partake  with  us,  on  this 
festival  day,  of  this  rare  and  precious  regale.  At 
first  we  had  to  etrfaggle  against  polite  and  disin- 
terested refusals  ;  but  at  length  we  got  rid  of  the 
dreadful  tail,  and  were  permitted  to  attack  the  leg» 
the  taste  of  which  was  more  comformable  to  tte 
recollections  of  our  first  education.  After  this 
Homeric  repast  was  finished,  there  remained  only 
in  the  middle  of  the  tent  a  monstrous  hea^  of 
white  and  poUahed  m\A.unk  \xra%\  %.  ^^^^vvtiik 
and  nnl\ed  a  V\o\\ii  V\X3ti  ^3kw^  ^Xrvw^fi^^^^aS."^ 
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■■upended  on  t  rarnVbom,  and  pretented  it  lo  the 
chief  of  the  family.  He  pnated  it  tn  k  jonng 
mu),  who  held  down  hla  head  roodeatly,  but  whose 
ejes  became  aoimeted  the  motaent  he  took  the  in- 
atntment  in  hia  hande.  '  Nobles  and  holy  travel' 
Iw*,'  laid  the  head  of  the  family  to  na, '  1  h«ve  in- 
vited a  Toulliolot  to  embellish  the  evening  with 
•ome  talei ;'  and  while  be  spoke  the  minstrel  was 
already  preloding  upon  the  choida.  He  soon  be- 
gan to  sing  with  a  Ktrong  voice  end  marked  ac- 
cent, and  occaaionally  he  stopped  and  miDEled  hla 
wng  with  animated  and  fiery  reciiatioo,  while  the 
IVttara  bent  towards  him  and  accompanied  hia 
words  by  variations  of  their  featnrea.  The  loot- 
itiot  aunff  of  national  and  dramatic  aubjeeta, 
which  excited  a  lively  interest  amongst  the  ma- 
jority of  tha  aadienee ;  but  for  tia,  little  initiated  aa 
we  were  in  the  hiatory  of  Tartary,  we  took  a  very 
■lender  intereat  in  all  the  anknown  peraonag<eB 
whom  the  Mongol  rhapeody  brought  by  lama  on 
the  stage.  When  the  singing  had  gone  on  acon- 
■iderabu  time,  the  old  man  presented  the  minatrel 
wltb  a  large  cnp  of  the  spirit  mada  from  milk.  He 
laid  downliis  violin  on  hia  knees,  and  moistened 
eagerly  with  tbe  liqnoT  the  throat  that  must  bare 
been  ary  wltb  the  marvels  he  had  been  relating; 
and,  ae  he  Bniabed  drinking,  and  Ucked  ronnd  t£e 
edgea  of  the  cnp,  tbe  chief  aaid, '  TW&ubt,  in  the 
aonga  Ibat  yon  nave  given  ue  everything  was  fine 
ud  beautiful,  bat  yon  have  told  us  nothing  yet  of 
tbe  immortal  Tamerlane.'  '  Yea  I  yea  1  cried 
B«ny  vaicea  at  once, '  aing  to  as  tbe  invocation  to 
^raoar.'  The  singer  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
baving  col^eled  his  thoughts,  sung  in  a  vigorous 
and  martial  tone,  to  the  following  effect  r — 

■■ '  When  the  divine  Timoor  dwelt  beneath  onr 
tentt,  tbeUongolnation  was  terrible  and  warlike; 
U*  movements  made  the  earth  shake ;  with  a  sin- 
gle glance  of  his  eye  be  froze  with  terror  the  ten 
tnousand  nations  whom  the  sun  shines  npon. 
(H(,  divine  Timour!  when  will  thy  great  eoul  be 
bom  again  ?  Come  back  !  Come  hack !  We 
are  awaiting  thee,  O  Timour!' 

Aft«r  a  few  more  stanzas,  the  minstrel  de- 
parted with  a  profonnd  salutation,  to  enter- 
tun  other  families  who  were  wailing  for  him 
on  this  festive  occasion ;  but  as  the  misuon- 
aries  bad  appeared  to  listen  to  bim  with  in- 
terest, the  chief  polite)]'  Tolanteered  to  pro- 
dace  a  family  virtuoso  to  supply  his  place. 
The  performance  of  this  personage  was,  how- 
ever, of  80  overpowering  a  description,  that 
tbey  seiied  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
to  make  tU^r  escape.  These  "  Toolholos,"  or 
wandering  mintlrels,  are.  it  aeemB,  often  met 
with  in  Tartary  and  Thibet.  They  are  com- 
monly poor ;  a  violin  and  a  flute  hong  to  their 
firdles  comprising  their  whole  possesuons ; 
at  they  are  sure  of  a  kind  reception  in  the 
Uongol  families,  and  remain  with  each  often 
■everal  days,  never  failing,  on  their  departure, 
to  be  ladea  with  pronsions  for  thetr  journey 
— oheew,  and  blMdera  filled  with  wine  and 
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The  fine  countries  utnaled  (o  the  north  of 
Pekin,  beyond  tbe  ereat  wall,  now  bear  the 
name  of  £asteni  Tonmet.  They  were  be- 
stowed at  the  time  of  the  Mantchoo  conquest 
of  China  on  the  King  of  Western  Toumet, 
who  bad  rendered  considerable  services  to 
tbe  conquerors ;  the  two  portions  of  his  do- 
minions are  separated  by  the  district  called 
tbe  Tchakar.  The  Mongols  of  Western  Ton- 
met  no  longer  lead  tbe  nomadic  life,  but  cnl- 
tivate  their  lands,  and  practise  many  nsefnl 
arts. 

After  about  three  days*  jonmey  through 
these  countries,  the  missionaries  arrived  at  ■ 
town  called  Kouk-ou-Kboton,  that  is  "  Bine 
Town."  It  is  entered  by  a  broad  road,  run- 
ning between  immense  kitchen -gardens,  which 
surround  the  town.  Tbe  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation has  necesulated  the  breaking  through 
the  ramparts,  and  such  extensive  qaarters 
hare  been  built  beyond  tbem,  that  this  part. 
of  tbe  town  is  now  of  more  importance  than 
that  within  the  walls.  Viewed  from  wtthon^ 
it  is  rather  imposing,  but  does  not  improve 
on  a  closer  acqunbtanceship. 

"We  entered  it  by  a  broad  street,  in  whlcb  is 
situated  tbe  celebrated  Lama  Convent  of  the  five 
Towera;  bnt  immediately  alter  passing  this,  the 
street  comes  to  an  end,  and  yon  have  on  the  ri^t 

And  left  two  miserable  narrow  lanes.  We  choee 
the  one  that  appeared  the  least  dirtv,  and  advanced 
at  first  eaaily  enough,  but  the  f'urther  we  went 
the  more  muddy  it  became,  and  soon  it  was  little 
better  than  a  long  quagmire  dlled  with  black  mod, 
and  exbalins  a  sufibcating  odor.  We  were  in 
the  Tanners  Street,  and  we  advanced  alowly,  and 
stumbling  perpetually,  for  the  miry  liquid  some- 
limes  cuncealnl  a  great  stone,  over  which  we  had 
to  climb,  and  aomelimesa  deep  hollow,  into  which 
we  suddenly  plunged.  We  had  hardly  gone  fifty 
pacea  before  our  animals  were  covered  with  mud, 
and  dripping  with  sweat.  To  complete  our  mia> 
foitune,  we  heard  before  us  loud  cries  uttered  by 
horsemen  and  drirera  who  were  approaching 
through  tbe  windings  of  the  lane,  and  shontingin 
this  manner  to  deter  others  from  entering  ir.  To 
draw  bach  or  to  stand  up  appeared  eqnally  impoe- 
sible,  so  we  began  to  shout  in  onr  turn,  and  con- 
linued  our  march,  expecting  with  some  anzie^ 
(he  conclusion  of  the  piece.  A  turn  in  tbe  lane 
broDght  on  the  denouement.  At  the  sight  of  onr 
camels  the  horses  took  fright,  and  makiiw  a  sud- 
den wheel  threw  thetnselvea  one  on  the  other,  and 
roshed  out  by  all  the  outlets  they  could  find.  In 
this  manner,  thanks  to  our  beasts  of  burden  I  we 
continued  our  route  without  beins  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  arrived  at  last  in  a  hHerably  apaaosa 
street,  bordered  with  fine  shops. 

**  We  looked  incessantly  from  side  to  rida  la 
the  h(^  of  discovering  an  inn.bot  always  in  vafa). 
It  is  cnatomary  in  the  great  towoa  of  China  and 
l^naiy  fin  every  hortehy  to  lodge  exclnMvely 
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one  8ort  of  travelers.  One  is  for  the  Gom«iner- 
chants,  another  for  the  horse-dealers,  &c. ;  each 
has  its  particular  customers,  and  closes  its  door  to 
all  others.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  inn  which 
afibrds  lodging  to  travelers  in  general,  and  these 
are  called  the  Inns  of  Passing  Gacsts.  That  was 
the  kind  of  one  which  would  suit  us ;  but  in  vain 
we  traversed  the  streets  in  search  of  nuch  a 
refuge ;  we  could  see  no  such  thing.  We  stop- 
ped for  a  moment  to  beg  a  passer-by  to  point  one 
out  to  us,  and  immediately  we  saw  coming  to- 
wards us  a  young  man,  who  rushed  in  a  most  zeal- 
008  manner  out  of  a  shop.  *  You  are  looking  for 
an  inn  7'  said  he.  *  On,  permit  me  to  conduct 
you  to  one  mvself,'  and  immediately  lie  began  to 
walk  alongside  of  us.  *  You  would  hardly  be  able 
to  find  t)K  inn  that  would  suit  you  in  tins  Blue 
Town.  The  men  are  innumerable  here;  but 
there  arc  good,  sod  there  are  bad  men.  Is  it  not 
18  I  say,  m^  Lord  Lamas  7  Men  are  nnt  all  of 
the  same  kind  ;  and  who  does  not  know  that  the 
wicked  are  always  more  numerous  than  the  good? 
Let  me  say  a  word  to  you  that  comes  from  the 
hoCtom  of  my  heart  In  this  Blue  Town  one  can 
hardly  find  a  man  who  is  guided  by  his  conscience, 
mod  vet  conscience  is  a  treasure.  You  Tartars, 
you  know  what  conscience  is.  I  have  long  known 
the  Tartars  ;  thev  are  good— they  have  upright 
hearts ;  but  we  Chinese  are  not  like  that — we  are 
wicked,  we  are  km\ves;  out  of  ten  thousand 
Chinese  ^ou  can  scarcelv  find  one  who  follows 
his  conscience.  In  this  Blue  Town  almost  every- 
body makes  a  trade  of  cheating  the  Tartars,  and 
getting  their  money  out  of  them.' 

**  whilst  the  young  Chinese  poured  out  all 
these  fine  words  in  the  most  easy  and  elegant 
manner,  he  went  from  one  to  the  other,  sometimes 
offering  a  pinch  of  snuff,  sometimes  patting  us 
gently  on  the  shoulders,  as  a  sign  of  good  fellow- 
ship.  Sometimes  he  took  hold  of  the  bridles  of 
our  horses,  and  offered  to  lead  them.  But  all 
those  polite  attentions  did  not  prevent  his  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  two  great  baled  which  our  camel 
carried.  The  quick  glances  which  he  threw  to- 
wards them  from  time  to  time  convinced  us  that 
be  was  busy  in  calculating  what  they  might  con- 
tain; he  imagined  they  were  full  of  valuable 
goods  of  which  he  would  monopolize  the  profit. 
We  had  now  been  for  more  than  an  hour  in  search 
of  the  inn  which  was  so  emphatically  promised, 
and  still  we  had  not  found  it.  '  We  are  sorry,' 
said  we  to  our  guide,  *  that  you  should  take  so 
much  trouble.  If  we  knew  exactly  where  you 
are  taking  us  to — 7'  *  Trust  to  me,  gentlemen, 
trust  to  me.  I  will  take  you  to  a  good,  an  excel- 
lent inn.  Do  not  talk  of  my  taking  trouble  ;  do 
not  pronounce  such  a  word ;  it  makes  me  blush. 
How !  are  we  not  all  brothers  7  What  signifies 
the  difference  of  Tartar  or  Chinese  7  The  lan- 
guage is  not  the  same ;  the  drees  is  different ;  but 
we  Enow  that  the  men  have  only  one  heart,  one 
conacience,  one  invariable  rule  of  justice.' 

*'  ^  Wait  for  me  one  moment — in  one  moment  I 
will  be  with  you  again,'  and  he  darted,  like  an 
aiTow«  into  a  neignboring  shop.  He  returned 
•000,  with  a  thottsand  excuses  for  having  made 
m  mit.    '  You  are  very  tired^  are  younot  7  One 


can  easily  suppose  that — it  is  always  so  whe  none 
is  traveling — it  is  not  like  when  one  is  in  one's 
own  family.'  Whilst  he  was  speaking  thus  we 
were  accosted  by  another  Chinese ;  be  had  not 
the  same  joyous  and  full-blown  countenance  aa 
the  other,  but  he  was  meager,  with  thin,  pinched 
lipt,  and  little  black  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  tneir  or- 
bits, that  ^ve  him  a  remarkably  sinister  expres- 
sion. *  Signer  Lamas,' said  he,  *you  have  only 
just  arrived  7  It  is  well ! — ^you  have  traveled  in 
peace 7  Ah!  that  is  well.  Your  camela  are 
magnificent;  you  must  have  traveled  quickly  and 
hapmly.  At  length  vou  are  arrived.  It  is  weU. 
Se-^ul,^  said  he  to  the  one  who  had  firat  seized 
upon  us,  *  you  are  conducting  these  noble  Tartan 
to  an  inn.  It  is  well !  Take  care  that  it  is  a 
good  one.  You  must  take  them  to  the  Hotel  of 
Eternal  Equity.'  *  It  is  exactly  there  we  are 
ffoing.'  '  Indeed  !  the  hotel-keeper  is  one  of  my 
best  friends.  It  will  not  be  useless  for  me  to  go 
too.  I  will  recommend  these  noble  Tartan 
strongly.  Really,  if  I  did  not  go,  it  would  lie  * 
heavy  on  mv  heart.  When  one  has  tlie  happineas 
to  meet  with  brothera^  one  must  try  and  be  useful 
to  them.    We  are  all  brothers  :  are  we  not,  gen- 


—  —  —  —  —  _,  —  —  |,— .___^.^  ^^ 
his  young  partner — '  we  are  clerks  in  the  same 
shop.  We  are  accustomed  to  manage  the  affaire 
of  Partare.  Oh,  it  is  a  great  advantage,  in  this 
miserable  town,  to  have  some  people  yoo  can 
trust  to." 

*'  To  see  these  two  personages,  with  their  in- 
exhaustible professions  of  attachment,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  they  were  old  friends  of  oun. 
But,  unfortunately  for  them,  we  were  a  little  au 
fail  to  Chinese  tactics  ;  and  we  had  not  in  us  all 
the  bonhommU  and  simple  credulity  of  the  Tar- 
tars. We  were  convinced,  tlierefore,  that  we  had 
to  do  with  two  sharpers,  who  were  preparing  to 
clutch  tlie  money  with  which  they  believea  ns 
laden.  By  dint  of  looking  on  all  sides,  we  at  last 
perceived  a  sign,  on  whicn  was  written,  in  large 
Chinese  characters,  *  Hotel  of  the  Three  Perfec- 
tions, lodges  Temporary  Guests  with  Horse  or 
Camel,  and  undertakes  all  sorts  of  Business,  with- 
out ever  failing.'  We  immediately  directed  our 
steps  towards  the  great  gate ;  in  vain  our  two 
guides  protested  that  that  was  not  the  place  we 
were  ffoins  to — we  entered ;  and  after  passing 
through  a  long  avenue,  found  ourselves  in  the 
great  court-yard  of  the  inn  :  and  by  the  little  blue 
cap  Worn  by  the  people  who  were  moving  about 
the  court,  we  discovered  we  were  in  a  Turkish 
hostelry. 

**  This  movement  of  oun  did  not  at  all  suit  the 
two  Chinese  ;  but  they  followed  ul;  and  without 
appearing  too  much  disconcerted,  continued  to 
play  their  part.  ^  Where  are  the  people  of  the 
inn  7*  they  cried,  in  an  affected  manner;  Met 
them  open  a  large  room — a  handsome  room. 
The  Excellencies  are  arrived — they  most  have  a 
suitable  apartment*'  A  principal  waiter  of  the 
inn  presented  himself,  holding  a  key  in  hia  teeth, 
with  a  broom  in  one  hand  ami  a  watering-pot  in 
the  other.  Our  two  nrotecton  seized  upon  the 
whole  apparatus.  *Let  ns  do  thatf  tney  eix- 
claimed;  Mt  ia  we  who  mut  Mrve  on fllinbiait 
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fHends  ;  yon  people  of  the  inn  only  do  things  by 
iMdvet — yon  only  work  for  money.'  And  imme- 
dktely  tney  eet  to  work,  watering,  sweeping, 
doidng,  in  the  room  that  had  been  opened.  When 
ail  was  ready,  we  went  and  seated  ourselves  on 
the  hmg,  while  the  two  Chinese  chose,  out  of  re- 
spect, to  remain  crouched  on  the  ground.  Just 
18  the  tea  was  about  to  be  served,  a  young  man, 
well-dressed  and  of  elesant  appearance,  entered 
the  room ;  he  held  in  hisliand  the  four  comers  of 
a  silk  handkerchief,  of  which  we  could  not  see 
the  contents.  '  My  Lord  Lamas,  said  the  old 
rogue,  *  this  young  man  is  the  son  of  the  head  of 
our  house  of  business  ;our  master  saw  you  arrive 
and  has  hastened  to  send  his  son  to  ask  if  you 
have  made  your  journey  in  peace.'  The  young 
man  then  placed,  on  a  little  table  before  us,  his 
silk  handkerchief.  '  Here,'  said  he,  *  are  some 
cakes  to  eat  with  the  tea  ;  my  father  at  home  has 
given  orders  to  prepare  some  rice  for  you.  When 
yon  have  drank  your  tea,  will  you  be  pleased  to  come 
and  partake  of  a  small  and  bad  repast,  in  our  old 
and  poor  habitation  7'  '  What  is  the  use  of  taking 
80  much  trouble  about  us  7'  ^Oh,  look  at  our  faces  V 
they  all  cried  at  once :  '  your  words  cover  them 
with  blushes;'  but  the  innkeeper,  bringing  in  the 
tea,  cut  short  all  the  wearisome  formalities  of 
Chinese  politeness. 

**  *  Poor  Tartars  !'  said  one  of  us  to  the  other, 
'  how  triumphantly  you  must  be  fleeced  when  you 
fall  into  such  hands  !*  These  words,  which  were 
pronounced  in  French,  excited  great  surprise  in 
tlie  three  sharpers.  '  What  is  the  illustrious 
kin^om  of«Tartary  which  your  excellencies  in- 
habit 7'  inquired  one  of  them. 

^  *  Oiir  poor  family  is  not  in  Tartary — we  are 
not  Tartars.' 

••  *  Ah !  yon  are  not  Tartars.  We  knew  it 
well.  The  Tartars  have  not  so  majestic  an  air ; 
their  persons  do  not  display  that  grandeur.  Might 
we  venture  to  inquire  concerning  your  noble 
countnr  7' 

"  *  We  are  from  the  west— our  country  is  very 
far  from  here.' 

"  •  Ah !  that's  it,*  cried  the  old  fellow,  *  you  are 
from  the  west.  I  knew  you  were.  These  young 
people  understand  few  things,  they  do  not  study 
the  physiognomy.  You  are  from  the  west;  1 
know  much  of  your  country,  I  have  made  more 
than  one  journey  in  it' 

•• « We  are  glad  you  know  our  country,  then 
you  doubtless  know  our  language  also  T 

"  *  Your  language — I  cannot  say  I  know  it  per- 
fectly, but  out  of  ten  words  I  understand  always 
three  or  four,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  speak- 
ing with  that.'  <  Never  mind,  you  know  Chinese 
and  Tartar  7'  *  Oh !  the  people  of  your  country 
are  endowed  with  a  great  capacity ;  1  have  always 
been  very  intimate  with  your  countrymen ;  I  am 
accustomed  to  manage  all  their  business.  When 
they  come  to  the  Blue  Town  it  is  always  I  who 
am  commissioned  to  make  their  purchases.' 

**  The  object  our  two  friends  had  in  view  was 

not  at  all  doubtful.    Their  great  wish  to  manage 

onr  affairs  was,  for  us,  a  strong  reason  to  decline 

tAe/r  <^n,    Aa  Boon  as  we  had  finished  our  tea, 

tbofmude  s  pnfoaad  bow,  and  Invited  us  to  go 


and  dine  with  them.  '  My  lords,'  they  said,  *  the 
rice  is  prepared,  the  chief  of  our  house  of  boal- 
ness  awaits  you.' 

'* '  Listen,  we  replied  gravely, '  let  ns  speak  a 
few  words  of  reason.  You  have  ffiven  your- 
selves the  trouble  to  conduct  us  to  anlnn — tnatfs 
well ;  your  good  hearts  have  induced  you  to  act 
thus.  You  have  rendered  us  many  services; 
your  master  has  sent  us  pastry ; — evidently  you 
are  endowed  with  hearts  whose  goodness  is  inex- 
haustible. If  it  were  not  so,  why  should  you 
have  done  all  this  for  us  who  are  entire  strangers 
to  you  ?  Now  yon  invite  us  to  go  and  dine  with 
you ;  tliat  is  well  on  your  part,  but  it  is  also  well 
on  ours  not  to  accept  the  invitation.  To  go  ^ns 
to  dine  with  people  with  whom  one  is  not  connect- 
ed, is  not  conformable  to  the  customs  of  the  Chi- 
nese nation,  and  is  equally  opposed  to  thoee  of 
the  west.' 

*^  These  words,  pronounced  with  gravity,  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  illusion  of  our  two  adven- 
turers. *If  for  the  present,'  we  added,  *we 
decline  coming  to  your  shop,  be  good  enough  to 
excuse  us  to  your  master ;  thank  him  for  the 
attentions  he  has  shown  us.  Before  leaving  the 
town  we  shall  probably  have  some  purchases  to 
make,  and  we  will  then  take  an  opportunity  of 
paying  you  a  visit.  Now  we  will  go  and  take 
our  dmner  at  the  Turkish  restaurant,  which  is 
near  here.' 

"  *  It  is  well,'  said  they  in  a  tone  of  vexation ; 
*  that  is  an  excellent  restaurant,'  and  with  these 
words  we  all  rose  and  went  out  together." 


The  Chinese,  it  appears,  have  discovered 
the  art  of  turning  the  simplicity  of  their 
Mongol  neighbors  to  very  profitable  account. 
No  sooner  does  one  of  them  make  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  trading  town,  than  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  kind  friends,  who  almost  drag 
him  into  their  houses,  unsaddle  his  horse, 
make  him  tea,  and  keep  him  eating,  drinking, 
and  smoking,  while  their  clerks  and  assistants 
undertake  to  dispose  of  what  he  has  brought 
with  him,  and  to  buy  what  he  wants,  taking 
care  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  for  a  moment. 
The  poor  Tartar  takes  in  good  faith  all  the 
professions  of  friendship  made  to  him,  and 
knowing  his  own  ignorance  of  business,  con- 
prratulutes  himself  on  having  found  such  diB- 
interesled  people.  "  If  they  wished  to  rob 
me,"  he  argues,  **  they  would  never  give  me 
such  good  dinners  for  nothing." 

It  is,  however,  according  to  M.  Hue,  **  ex- 
actly at  these  friendly  dinners  that  the 
Chinese  bring  into  play  all  the  knavery  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  entangle  the 
unsuspecting  son  of  the  desert  in  their 
meshes,  as  a  spider  might  a  fly."  A  Chi- 
nese gentleman  whom  the  travelers  encoun- 
tered on  the  second  day  after  their  departure 
\from  tb^  •'^Va^  T^y^n,**  explained,  with 
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"  We  had  jnrt  finiihed  nnloxling  oar  camelt, 
tod  tviDg  thom  tn  t  manger,  when  we  saw  enter* 
iog  tM  greit  Roart,  a  pnidiEionsiy  fat  man,  who 
waa  dnwing  after  hicn,  by  the  briale,  an  eztremn- 
\j  lean  hone.  Me  had  ou  a  \nTge  straw  hat,  of 
which  the  flap*  hpne  down  quite  to  his  cirdle, 
and  bs  wore  bv  hif  iiaa  a  long  sabre,  which  eon- 
tmted  itronglj  with  bit  very  uDwarliho  fi^re. 
'  Steward  of  the  kettle  I'  he  called  out,  ■  ia  [here 
room  for  me  In  thli  inn  ?'  '  I  hare  but  one  room 
U  gi*e  lu  travelers,  and  tfarre  Mon^t  men  who 
bavejaft  arrifed  are  just  now  occnpyini;  it :  go 
and  see  if  thor  can  receive  joo.'  l^e  new 
comer  adraneea  with  a  heavy  step  to  the  quarter 
where  we  wen  already  installed.  ■  Peace  and 
bappineaa !  Signer  I^ntai — do  yoo  ocenpy  all  the 
mcHQ  in  thia  apartment  T—ia  there  not  a  little 
pace  for  me  T' 

*■  ■  Why  aboald  there  not  be  room  for  yon,  as 
well  aa  for  OB  T    We  are  both  trarelera.' 

" '  Excellent  word* !  Yon  are  Tartars — I  am  a 
ChtDese ;  but  yon  nnderttand  wooderfnlly  the 
rila  :  yon  know  thai  ail  men  are  brolhers,'  After 
having  made  this  tpeech,  he  went  to  tie  op  his 
borse  DT  the  side  of  of  our  animits,  tljen  he  de- 
posited nis  little  baggage  on  the  ^n/j-,  and  stretched 
himaelf  at  full  len^,  like  a  man  tired  out.  '  Ah 
yal  ah  yai'he  cried;  '  here  lam  at  an  inn.    Ah 

5!  it'a  better  here  than  on  the  road  :  ah  ja ! 
'»  real  oniMlves  a  bit.'  '  Where  are  you  go- 
iiwl'  we  asked, 'and  why  do  yon  wear  a  sabre  T' 
'Abya!  I've  already  been  along  way,  and  I  have 
a  good  deal  further  to  go.  I'm  traversing  the 
IVirtar  countries,  and  in  these  deserts  it  is  good 
to  have  a  sword  by  one's  side  ;  one  is  not  always 
e  of  meeting  with  worthy  people.'     '  Do  yo'o, 


g  to  a  great  house  of  business  in 
it  to  collect  debia  among  t 


ing  in  salt 
long  to  a  gi 

'  to  collect  debia  among  the   Tartars — and 

J —where   are   von   going?'    'We   intend  lo 

croas  the  Yellow  Itiver,  and  continue  our  route 
towards  the  weat,  crossing  the  country  of  the 
Oitooe.'  'Von  are  not  Mongols,  apparently 7' 
'  No ;  we  are  from  the  sky  of  (he  west.'  '  Ah 
ykl  weare  then  much  about  the  same  thing;  our 
trade  is  not  very  different ;  you  eat  the  Tartars  as 
we  do.'  '  Eat  the  Tartars  !  What  do  you  mean  7' 
'  Yes,  our  trade  is  to  eat  the  Mongols.  We  est 
them  in  trade ;  you  by  prayers.  The  Mongols 
are  airople,  why  slionld  we  not  profit  by  them  tn 
get  monev  7'  '  Yon  are  miitaken ;  since  we  have 
been  in  iVrtary  we  have  "pent  a  great  deal  of 
money,  but  we  have  never  taken  from  the  Mon- 
golia single  sapeck.'  'Ahya!  ah  ya !'  'Von 
farKy  that  our  camels,  our  baggage,  and  all  is  got 
OBl  of  the  Tartars.  You  are  mistaken ;  it  has 
been  all  bought  with  money  from  our  own  coun- 
try.' '  I  thought  yon  had  come  to  Tartary  to  aay 
prayen.'  *  You  are  right ;  we  did  come  for  that, 
w«  do  Dot  nnderstand  trade.' " 

IL  Boc  dien  eatend  iato  wme  ez|ilaD&- 


iioDB,  endesvortag  to  mnka  thia  worthy  nun 
understand  that  there  was  a  pcaaibility  of 
being  mflueaced  by  some  other  motive  than 
the  desire  of  gain.  He  expressed  great  as- 
tonishment at  this  new  view  of  tbinga,  and 
laoghed  a  great  deal,  but  protested  that  ha, 
ftt  all  events,  knew  better,  and,  but  for  tha 
sake  of  the  money  he  could  sqaeeee  out  of 
them,  would  never  set  foot  among  the  Tar- 
tars, 

"  At  these  words  he  began  to  langh  Immode-  . 
raiely,  swallowing,  at  the  same  time,  gntt  bum- 
pers of  tea.  '  Don't  say  that  we  are  o?  the  aama 
trade,'  said  we — *  say  merely  that  you  are  an  eater 


low  you  »o  about  it  V  '  Why,  don't  yon  ander- 
itand  the  Tartars  7 — doo't  yon  know  that  tbev  are 
like  children  7    \Vhen  tbey  come  Into  our  puces 


of  business,  they  want  to  have  everything  tbey 
see.  Tley  seldom  have  any  money,  bnt  we  coma 
to  their  assistance ;  we  give  them  merchamUsa 
on  credit,  and  so  they  ought  of  course  to  pay 
dearer.  When  they  carry  away  goods  witboot 
leaving  money,  of  courne  there  must  bo  a  little 
interest  of  sonie  thirty  or  forty  per  cent.  Isn't 
that  fairf  And  then  the  interest  accumulates, 
and  presently  one  comes  to  compound  interest. 
That  can  only  be  done  with  the  Tartars—In 
China  the  Emperor's  laws  are  against  it;  but  wa 
who  are  obliged  10  be  running  incessantly  about  this 
land  of  grass,  we  have  a  right  to  compound  inter- 
est; so  a  Tartar  debt  is  never  psid---it  goes  m 
from  Gieneration  to  generation.  Every  year  w« 
(^  and  get  (he  interest,  which  ia  paid  in  sheep, 
camels,  oxen,  horses,  &c.  All  that  Is  worth 
much  more  than  the  money.  We  get  the  anl* 
mals  from  the  Tartars  at  a  low  pnce,  and  sell 
them  very  dear.  Oh !  it's  a  i 
tell  you,  is  a  Tartar  debt. 


It  does  Bome^mes  happen,  however,  thst 
the  astute  Chinese  speculator  finds  the  tftblea 
turned  upon  him,  and  "  catches  a  Turtar"  in 
a  different  sense,  M.  Hue  relates  an  inst&ncs 
of  s  Tartar  bringing  an  ingot  of  bad  ulver  to 
a  mercantile  house  in  Pekin,  Tbe  baseness 
oi  the  metal  was  not  perceived ;  but  when  it 
was  weighed,  that  the  Tartar  might  receive 
tbe  value,  he  was,  as  be  bad  foreseen,  cheat- 
ed egregiously  in  the  weight.  As  soon  as 
the  fraud  was  (li»;overed,  the  Tartar  was 
seized,  but  he  Iriomphantly  produced  tha 
receipt  given  him  for  the  silver,  declaring 
that  the  bad  ingo^t  could  not  possibly  be  his, 
as  it  evidently  weighed  more  than  the  one 
he  had  sold.  The  ingot  was  then  weighed 
in  court,  and  tbe  weight  was  found  to  be  as 
he  had  alated.  Tbe  Chinese  court  then  de- 
cided that  itftTwVMnwma'w'iiRTBsiua  A 
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chants  were,  and  sontenced  Ibem  to  puniBh- 
meat  accordingly. 

During  the  earlj  part  of  their  jonmey  the 
miBUonaries  found  that  the  moarnful  predic- 
tions of  their  Chinese  converts,  of  the  perilB 
and  disasters  to  be  encountered  in  the  wil- 
derness, were  greatly  exaggerated.  They 
were  exposed,  indeed,  to  many  hardships 
and  senous  inconveniences.  Sometimes, 
either  from  want  of  fuel  or  some  other  cause, 
their  attempts  at  cookery  failed,  and  they 
bad  to  trust,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  bei- 
ries  they  oonld  gather  in  the  forests.  Some- 
times the^  and  their  baggage  were  so  drench-  ! 
ed  with  violent  rmns,  succeeded  by  piercingly 
cold  winds,  thnt  there  appeared  some  likeli- 
hood of  their  being  frozen  to  death.  Bat 
they  were  mostly  helped  through  these  diffi- 
culties by  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  the 
wandering  Mongols,  whom  they  describe, 
notwithstanding  their  rough  and  somewhat 
repulsive  exterior,  as  extremely  mild  and 
good-natured,  naive  and  credulous  as  child- 
ren, and  of  an  excitable  temperament,  pass- 
ing rapidly  from  a  state  of  e  xtravagant  gayety 
to  deep  melancholy.  The  general  aspect  of 
their  country  is  wild  and  mournful ;  the  mo- 
notony of  the  steppes  is  only  broken  by 
rocky  hills  or  deep  ravines ;  and  the  great 
elevation  of  the  ground,  the  nitrons  snb- 
Btancea  with  nbtch  it  is  impregnated,  and 
the  deficiency  of  cultivation,  render  the  cli- 
mate excessively  severe.  M.  Hue  considers 
that  there  are  in  Mongolia  but  two  seasons, 
namely,  nine  months  of  vigorous  winter,  and 
three  of  summer,  during  which  the  heat  is 
Bufibcating.  It  is  also  subject  to  the  most 
rapid  changes  of  temperature. 

The  real  terrors  of  the  journey,  however, 
were  met  in  crossing  the  mountains  of  Thi- 
bet. As  the  missionaries  had  it  greatly  at 
heart  to  penetrate  to  Lassa,  (or,  as  they 
write  it,  Lha-Ssa,)  the  grand  headquarters 
of  Buddhism,  they  resolved,  after  three 
months'  traveling  in  Mongolian  Tartar}',  to 
turn  southward,  and  re-entering  China,  to 
traverse  the  province  of  Kan-Sou,  and,  if 
possible,  join  some  caravan  that  should  be 
journeying  in  the  required  direction.  They 
no  longer  felt  any  fear  of  plunging  alone, 
and  without  the  protection  even  of  one  of 
their  catechists,  into  the  prohibited  Chinese 
Empire,  for  ihey  had  sever;]  times  resided, 
for  a  considerable  period,  in  commercial 
towns;  they  had  managed  their  aflfairs  for 
themselves,  and  become  familiar  with  Chi- 
nese customs,  and  though  they  spoke  with  a 
2hrUr  idiom,  tbt  Isngiia^  no  longer  pre- 
'mied   Mojr  diSoalt^.      Besides   tlui,  the 
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wind,  the  rain,  and  the  sun  had,  by  thb 
time,  produced  a  tint  on  their  skins  that 
made  it  dif&cnlt  to  recognize  them  aa  £a- 
ropeans.  They  reached  the  borders  of  tlw 
Ho-Hoang-Ho,  or  Yellow  river,  which  thoy 
had  to  cross  at  the  period  of  one  of  its  great 
inundations;  but,  as  they  had  not  money 
enough  to  wait  in  the  town,  where  they  were, 
till  the  subsidence  of  the  flood,  thev  deter- 
mined to  attempt  the  passage  immediately. 

"We  set  out  on  oar  msrch  with  OUT  hearts  full  of 
courage  and  confiilence  in  the  protectbn  of  God. 
Tbe  old  Tsitar  who  had  lodged  us  so  hospitably 
wished  to  conduct  ua  to  the  outside  of  the  town. 
There  iie  pointed  out  in  the  diiitance  a  long  wreatb 
of  thick  v&por  which  seemed  to  float  from  west 
to  east  ;  it  marked  the  course  of  tbe  Yellow  Ri- 
ver. ■  Ai  the  pUce  where  you  see  that  mist,'  said 
the  Tartar, '  there  is  a  great  dyke,  which  serves 
restrain  the  river  within  its  bed  when  tbe  in- 
case of  water  is  not  very  great  When  you 
have  reached  it,  you  will  proceed  along  the  shore 
as  far  as  the  little  pagoda,  that  you  see  down  Lheie 
onyour  right ;  there  you  will  tind  a  boat  that  will 
take  yon  to  the  other  side  of  the  Yellow  River. 
Donotlose  sight  oflhis  pagoda,  and  you  will  not 
lose  your  way.'  AAer  having  thanked  the  good 
old  man  for  his  attentions,  we  pursued  oar  joor- 
nev .  We  soon  found  ourselves  m  fields  GUedwith 
yellowish  and  stagnant  water.  Before  us,  as  tax 
aa  the  e;e  could  reach,  extended  immense  marafaea, 
only  intersected  here  and  there  by  small  dylces 
which  the  water  had  lately  abandoDed.  Tlie  la< 
borers  of  these  countries  had  been  forced  to  be- 
come  boatmen,  and  we  saw  them  movingfrom 
place  to  place  in  little  skiffs  which  they  managed 
to  guide  across  these  fields.  We  advanced,  how- 
ever, thmugh  these  drowned  lands,  hut  with  in- 
exproBBible  difficulty  and  slowness.  Our  poor 
ciuiielj  were  quite  beside  ihemiclves.  The  soft 
slippery  ground  that  they  found  everywhere  be- 
neutli  their  feel,  only  allowed  them  to  move  in  a 
series  of  slides  ;  and  when  you  saw  their  heads 
turning  incesnantly  from  side  to  side  with  the  most 
anxious  expression,  their  limbs  shivering,  while 
the  perspiration  dripped  from  every  part  of  tbeir 
body,  you  woufd  have  thought  every  mMnent  tliey 
wore  i^oiniT  to  faint.  It  was  almost  noon  when 
we  arriveiTat  a  little  village,  and  though  we  had 
only  gone  half  a  league,  we  had  made  so  many 
circuits,  and  we  had  described  such  a  zij^-zag  in 
our  painful  march,  that  we  were  exhausted  with 
fa'igue.  We  had  hardly  reached  theviltagewhen 
wo  were  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  miserable 
crealuieB  covered  with  raga,  who  escorted  us  as 
far  aa  a  large  piece  ot  water,  at  which  we  were 
compelled  to  slop,  since  we  Iiad  no  means  of  go- 
ing on  1  we  saw  before  us  an  immense  lake,  ex- 
tending as  far  as  the  dyke  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Yellow  River,  ^me  boatmen  presented  them- 
selves, and  uiiderlook  to  convey  us  so  far  as  we 
could  casilv,theyBaid,getatonglhedyka  to  the  liUle 
pagoda,  where  wo  should  fmifa  boat.  We  asked 
the  masier  of  the  boat  how  much  he  would  lake 
\  to  cuTj  us  «B  tu  aa  ^  I^Va  1    'Oh  a  trifle,'  he 
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mU,  '  *.  mew  nothing.  Wa  can  take  the  men  - 
and  their  baggige — tbeborae  and  the  mule  In  ou 
boat ;  and  a  man  can  conduct  the  camels  acron 
the  lake.  Onr  boats  are  too  email  to  receive 
them.  A  few  Mpeeka  for  m  mnch  wort— it  ii 
gahif  throng  a  g^eat  deal  f(7r  nothing.'  *  Yon 
■n  light,  fon  will  have  much  labor,  of  conrw,  no 
one  eajB  otherwise ;  bnt  speak  a  little  more  clear' 
If — bow  much  doyoo  raquireT'  'Ob,  a  mere 
nothiag — we  are  all  brothen — ;od  are  Irarelers, 
we  are  aware  of  that.  We  ought  to  take  jron 
gratis— 4i  wonM  be  only  our  dnt;  ;  bnt  tocA  at  ns, 
at  onr  eloilies ;  we  are  poor,  our  boat  is  our  all, 
we  mnst  live  by  it.  Five  hi  of  roniog,  three 
men,  a  bone,  a  mnle,  tfae  baggage;  well,  as  jon 
are  religions  men,  we  will  only  ask  two  thousand 
Mpecks.'  Ute  price  was  most  exorbitant,  and  we 
did  not  answer  a  single  word,  but  taroed  round 
and  feigned  to  be  going  back.  But  we  had 
scarcely  gone  twenty  paces  wben  the  muter  of 
the  boat  came  mmung  after  as." 

After  a  little  expenditore  of  eloquence  on 
both  sides,  five  hnndred  sapecks  were  offer- 
«d  and  accepted  ;  but  just  as  the  part;  were 
■bout  to  step  into  tbe  boat,  the  worthy  Cha- 
ron made  one  more  attempt  to  cany  his 
pcnnt : — 

"  '  Look  here,*  he  called  oat  to  one  of  hia  c«n- 
ptniona,  '  we're  going  to  row  five  lit,*  and  al  last 
we're  only  to  have  fitteen  hundred  sapecki  to  di- 
vide between  us  eight.'  '  Wliat  do  you  mean  by 
fifteen  hundred  ?' we  cried  ;thiais  mere  mockery;' 
and  once  more  we  turu^  round  and  began  to 
move  off." 

UltimAtcly  the  afiur  was  uranged  by  the 
intervention  of  the  "  mediators,"  lodisnenaa- 
ble  ID  all  Chinese  barguns,  at  eight  b  ndred 
sapecks,  and  the  missionaries  reached  the 
dyae  in  safety,  and  passed  tbe  night  on  tbe 
•lepB  of  a  little  loneV  temple  on  tbe  banks 
ct  tbe  majestic  Ho-Hoan^-Ho. 

It  was  not  without  feelings  of  lively  salis- 
faction,  that  after  three  moolhs  wandering 
in  the  bleak  and  hungry  desert,  MM.  Hue 
and  Oabet  foond  themselves  comfortabW 
lodged  at  tbe  "  Hotel  of  Justice  and  Mercy,'' 
in  the  town  of  Che-Tsai-Dze,  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  £an-Sou,  where  provisions  are 
abondaot,  varied,  and  of  astonishing  cbeap- 
neu.  At  alt  hours  of  tbe  day  and  night,  we 
arc  told,  ambulatory  restaurateurs  traverse 
tbe  streets,  with  soups,  ragouts  of  mutton 
and  beef,  vegetables,  pastry,  rice,  vermicelli. 
Ice.  Tbe  Great,  Wall  at  this  part  is  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  but  the  works 
fiir  the  irrieation  of  the  fields  are  on  a  mag- 
nificent scue.     There  are  few  villages,  but 


*llte  Chiiuas  Ii  is  1ms  U"*"  half  a  mile  Ekig- 


farmi  Urge  or  tniall,  Mpumted  by  fieldi, 
and  surrounded  by  trees,  and  on  the  irriga- 
tioD  days,  tbe  countir  people  move  about  b 
boats.  "10  tbe  traveler,  of  conrae,  the  irri- 
gations are  very  unwelcome,  as  the^  overflow 
the  roads  and  enonmber  them  with  mud  ; 
but  tbe  inhaUtants  rejoice  in  them.  "Dm 
commencement  of  a  new  year  is,  in  China, 
as  in  most  other  countries,  a  subject  of  featt< 
vity ;  the  last  days  of  the  old  have  also  thrir 
peculiar  celebration.  They  are  days  of  uni- 
versal qoarreting. 

"  It  Is  at  ibis  time  ihst  every  me  seta  his  ac- 
counts in  order,  and  coes  to  worrv  hi*  debtors  I  all 
the  Chinese  are  both  debtors  ano  creditors,  and  it 
results  from  this  that  everybody  is  both  pursuing 
and  pnnued.  That  man  who  has  just  been  rais- 
ing such  adislarbance  in  the  house  of  his  neigh- 
bor, comes  home  and  finds  that  his  house  has  beeii 
turned  topsy-tarvy  by  lome  one  who  has  claims 
upon  him.  On  every  side  vociferations,  abase, 
wrangling  and  fighting  are  soin^  on.  Onthe 
last  day  of  the  year,  the  disorder  is  at  its  beigbts 
every  one  hastens  lo  realize, to  sell  whateverthey 
can  lay  hands  on.  The  avenues  to  the  pawi^ 
brokers  are  blocked  np.  Clothes,  bedding,  cook- 
ing uteniits,  fumiinre  of  every  kind,  are  being 
carried  along  them,  and  those  who  have  emptied 
their  bouses,  look  elsewhere  for  some  resouree. 
They  ran  to  their  relations  and  friends,  and  Imt- 
row  things  which  they  say  they  are  going  to  re- 
turn immediately,  bat  which  find  their  way  In- 
stantly to  the  Tang-Pon.  This  anarchy  lasU  till 
midnight,  and  then  all  is  stiddenly  quiet.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  claim  hii  debts  any  more,  or  even  to 
make  tbe  least  allusion  to  them.  Everybody  fia- 
ternises  with  everybody,  and  no  words  are  beard 
buttbose  of  peace  and  benevolence.  Those  who 
a  few  tninotes  before  seemed  on  tbe  point  of  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats,  are  nowotily  contending 
ju  muttial  politeness  and  cordiality." 

A  period  of  eighteen  months  elapsed  be- 
fore the  French  travelers  were  able  to  meet 
with  an  opportunity  of  going  to  Lha-Saa. 
The  route  is  almost  unknown,  but  we  hare 
only  space  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  its  most 
remaikable  features.  One  of  these  is  the 
Eouk-ou-Noor,  or  Blue  Lake,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  of  vastiy  greater  dimensions  than 
Is  commonly  supposed, — so  great,  indeed, 
that  it  rather  merits  the  name  of  sea,  being 
not  less  than  three  hundred  miles  in  circum- 
rerenco.  The  waters  are  salt  and  bitter,  and 
according  to  M.  Hue,  exhibit  the  phenome- 
non of  tides  like  the  ocean.  The  vast  plains 
which  lie  around  its  shores  are  watered  by 
numerous  brooks,  and  though  destitute  of 
trees,  produce  such  fine  grass,  that  they  are 
much  resorted  by  the  Mongols,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  and  audsctoua  rchhcK^'^ 
Whom  \!dkj  Mt  miwUfti.  ftaVKa^AJ*\«w* 
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these  attacks  become,  that  the  embassy  for- 
merly sent  from  Pekin  to  Lha-Ssa  every  year, 
now  only  goes  every  three  years,  as  it  is  then 
aocompamed  by  a  stronger  body  of  travelers. 
It  was  in  an  immense  caravan  of  this  kind  that 
the  author  and  his  companion,  after  waitingr 
long  for  the  opportunity,  at  length  found 
means  to  undertake  the  formidable  passage 
across  the  most  elevated  region  of  Central 
Asia.  The  party  consisted  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor with  his  escort  of  three  hundred  Chinese 
soldiers  and  two  hundred  Tartars,  and  of  two 
thousand  travelers,  Thibetan  and  Tartar, 
mounted,  some  on  horses,  some  on  camels, 
and  others  on  the  long-haired  oxen  of  the 
country;  and  carrying  with  them  fifteen 
thousand  oxen  and  twelve  hundred  horses. 
This  vast  and  noisy  multitude  halted  from 
time  to  time  on  a  wide  plain,  or  on  a  moun- 
tain side,  to  allow  the  animals  to  recover 
from  their  fatigue,  and  pitching  their  tents 
of  every  form  and  color,  raised  on  a  sudden 
an  extensive  city,  that  was  destined  to  vanish 
again  as  quietly  as  it  had  arisen.  The  weather 
during  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was  mag- 
nificent, and  the  travelers  began  to  fancy 
that  they  had  been  entertaining  a  very  mag- 
nified idea  of  its  hardships.  But  this  pleas- 
ing illusion  did  not  last  long. 

**  Six  da^s  aAer  oar  departure  we  had  to  cross 
the  Poutram-Gol,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Blue 
Lake.  The  waters  are  not  very  deep,  but  being 
divided  into  twelve  branches  approaching  very 
near  each  other,  they  occupy  a  space  of  more 
than  three  miles.  Wo  had  the  misfortune  to  ar- 
rive at  the  first  branch  long  before  daylight,  and 
when  the  water  was  frozen,  but  not  strongly 
enough  to  serve  as  a  bridge.  The  horses  had  ar- 
rived firjt,  and  were  terrified,  and  would  not  ad- 
vance. They  stopped  on  the  banks,  and  gave  the 
long-haired  oxen  time  to  come  up  with  them. 
Soon  the  whole  caravan  became  assembled  on 
this  spot,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  confusion  and  disorder  tnat  reigned  in  this 
immense  throng,  enveloped  in  the  darkness  uf  the 
night.  At  length  several  horsemen  urged  on 
their  horses,  and  broke  the  ice  in  many  places, 
jand  then  the  whole  caravan  rushed  pkle  mile  into 
Xhe  river.  The  animals  drove  against  each  other 
and  dashed  up  the  water,  the  ice  gave  way,  the 
mea  vociferated ;  it  was  a  frightful  tumult ;  and 
then,  when  the  first  arm  of  the  river  had  been  thus 
passed,  the  whole  work  was  to  be  done  again  witli 
the  second,  third,  and  every  succeeding  branch. 
When  day  broke  the  '  sacred  embassy*  was  still 
splashing  in  the  water."        ♦        ♦        » 

The    Mongols  declared  the  passage  had 

been  an  admirable  one,  as  there  were  only 

two  oxen  drowned,  and  one  man  who  had  his 

legs  brokeiDj.  The  Frenchmen  thought  it  bad 

eDQugh,  but  worse  remained  behind. 


I  **  When  the  caravan  resumed  its  march  it  pre* 
sented  a  most  ludicrous  appearance.  BCen  and 
beasts  were  loaded  with  icicles ;  the  poor  horaea 
were  dreadfully  embarrassed  with  their  tail8« 
which  stuck  oat  in  a  solid  piece,  as  if  they  bad 
been  made  of  lead  instead  of  hair.  The  camels 
had  the  long  hair  on  their  legs  laden  with  maffDir 
ficont  icicles,  which  rattled  against  each  ouier 
with  a  harmonious  sound;  but,  pretty  ornaments 
as  they  were,  the  camels  did  not  seem  at  all  pleas- 
ed with  them,  and  did  all  they  could  to  shake 
them  off  bv  striking  their  feet  hard  against  the 
ground.  Ihe  long-haired  oxen  were  tSbI  carica* 
tares  ;  they  walked  with  their  legs  wide  apart, 
bearing  painfully  the  enormous  load  of  stalactitea 
which  hung  down  quite  to  the  ground.  The  poor 
beasts  were  so  shapeless,  and  so  (>)vered  with 
icicles,  that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  pre* 
served  in  sugar-candy.** 

After  quitting  the  plains  of  Eouk-ou-Noor, 
the  country  suddenly  changes  its  aspect,  and 
becomes  savage  and  gloomy  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  soil  is  dry  and  stony,  and  scarce* 
ly  capable  of  supporting  a  few  dried  bram- 
bles impregnated  with  saltpetre. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain  Bourhan-Botn, 
in  itself  steep  and  difficult,  was  rendered  ad- 
ditionally painful  by  the  presence,  near  the 
ground,  of  a  certain  deleterious  gas — appa- 
rently carbonic  acid — which  escapes  from 
some  fissure,  and  spreads  itself  along  its  side. 
The  limbs  of  men  and  horses  sunk  under 
them ;  every  face  turned  pale ;  no  fire  could 
be  kindled ;  the  breath  was  drawn  with  diffi* 
eulty ;  and  a  sensation  resembling  sea-sick* 
ness  almost  deprived  the  caravan  of  the 
power  of  motion.  When  they  reached  a  cer- 
tain height,  the  air  again  became  wholesome 
and  the  distressing  symptoms  at  once  disap- 
peared. The  name  of  the  mountain — Bour- 
han-Botu,  signifies,  it  seems,  the  kitchen  of 
Buddha.  Some  days  ^afterwards,  another 
mountain  put  the  strength  and  courage  of 
the  travelers  to  the  proof. 

"  The  march  was  to  be  a  long  and  trying  one. 
The  usual  signal  for  the  departure  of  the  cara- 
van, the  firing  of  a  cannon,  was  heard  an  hour  af- 
ter midnight.  We  made  some  tea  with  melted 
snow,  took  a  good  meal  of  tsamba,  seasoned  with 
a  little  finely-chopped  garlic,  and  set  forth  on  our 
way.  When  the  immense  caravan  first  got  into 
motion,  the  sky  was  clear,  and  a  resplendent  moon 
shone  on  the  carpet  of  snow  with  which  the 
ground  was  entirely  covered.  But  soon  the  sky 
became  overcast,  the  wind  blew  with  violence 
continually  increasing,  and  the  snow  proved  to  be 
so  deep  that  it  reached  the  horses'  bellies ;  and 
some  of  them  fell  into  hollows  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  extricate  them.  '*'  *  The 
ground  was  continually  rising  as  we  advanced, 
and  the  cold  had  increased  to  frightful  intensi- 
ty.   Soon  death  began  to  make  his liarvest  in  our 
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eanvmn ;  tbe  w&nt  of  water  and  the  icaTcitv  of 
fnid  ezhanrted  tha  Bninuli.  Every  day  we  nod 
to  abandon  beaita  orbardea  that  conid  no  longer 
drag  along  (beii  loads.  The  torn  of  the  men  came 


le  days  been  jonmeying  throogh 
whu  teemed  the  excavaCioas  of  a  vast  cemetery. 
Human  bonea  and  the  ekeletona  of  animati  tluit 
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Th9  aufferinga  of  the  wayfftren  from  thia 
tint*  were  excesaiTe.  The  cold  was  bo  uevera 
that  two  or  three  balb  of  dough  steeped  in 
billing  tea,  enveloped  in  clothE,  and  placed 
on  their  breaats,  under  a  covering  of  three 
■heep-skins  and  a  blanket,  were  mvariably 
found  froien.  On  one  occasion,  when  thej 
were  approaching'  a  frozen  river,  they  per- 
ceived what  looked  likealine  of  little  darkislets 
aorosa  it.  On  a  nearer  approach,  they  proved 
to  be  wild  oxen,  froien  firmly  into  the  ice, 
which  was  so  transparent,  that  though  only 
the  heads  were  above  the  surface,  the  whole 
Boimal  was  distinctly  visible.  They  had 
been  long  dead,  and  tbe  crows  and  eagles 
had  already  picked  out  their  eyes.  Before 
the  caravan  arrived  at  the  goal  of  ita  long 
aod  painful  march,  more  than  forty  men  had 
to  be  left  in  the  desert, 

"  They  were  kept  on  their  horsea  or  camels  as 
lonjP  ae  there  was  the  least  hope,  but  when  ihey 
eoald  neither  cat  nor  speak,  nor  hold  themaelves 
np,  ihey  were  left  exposed  on  llie  road.  The  cara- 
van could  not  atop  for  them  in  an  uninhabited 
daaert,  expoacd  to  wild  beasts,  torobberii,  and  the 
want  of  provisiona.  As  a  last  token  of  interest  in 
their  fate.a  wooden  bowl,  and  a  litlla  bag  of  bar- 
ley flour  waa  placed  beblde  them,  and  then  the 
caiavan  aadly  pursued  iu  way." 

Tbe  long-dreaded  robbers  came  at  last  too, 
but  for  this  and  other  incidents  of  tbe  route, 
w«  must  refer  to  the  volumes  them^ielves. 
The  whole  passage  across  these  formidable 
duerts  of  Thibet  occupied  a  period  of  more 
than  three  months;  and  on  the  29lh  of 
January,  1846,  about  sunset,  the  exhausted 
travelers  at  length  causht  sight  of  Lha-Ssa, 
the  metropolis  of  the  Buddhist  world,  sur- 
rounded by  a  girdle  of  trees,  many  centuries 
old ;  ita  large  white  houses,  the  numerous 
temples  witn  their  gilded  roofs,  and  high 
above  all  the  majestic  palace  of  the  Tale 
I^mo,  with  its  dome  entirely  covered  with 
plates  of  gold,  and  surrounded  b^  a  peristyle 
of  which  uie  columns  are  also  gilt.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  toini  the^  were  met  hy  some 


Mongols  with  whom  the;  had  become  ac- 
quainted on  the  road,  and  who,  having 
hastened  on  and  preceded  them  by  some 
days,  now  came  to  neg  them  to  alightat  their 
lodgings. 

"  The  day  after  oar  arrival  at  Lha-Ssa,  we  took 
a  Thiboliao  guide,  and  traversed  the  diSbrent 
quartersof  the  town,  iu  aearchof  lodKin^slohlre. 
The  houacB  of  Lha-Ssa  are  generally  large,  of 
many  stories,  and  termioBted  with  a  terrace, 
slightly  Inclioed,  to  facilitate  llie  draining  off  of 
rain-water.  They  are  covered  with  whitewash, 
with  the  exception  of  some  borders,  and  the  frant^ 
works  of  the  doors  and  windows,  which  are  pant- 
ed red  or  yellow.  The  reformed  Buddhists  ara 
particularly  fond  of  these  two  colors',  theyar"  " 
—       ■  '  '    '■""'"  "7ea,  and  thny  call 

labilants  of  Lha-Ssa, 
leir  houses  even 
I,  and  always  locME 


having  the  custom  of  painling  their  houses  even 
year  ;lheyare  usually  very  clean,  and  always  Iocme 
f  newly  built,  bat  the  inaides  are  far  from  being 


in  harmoiry  with  the  fuir  appearance  of  the  out- 
aide.  The  appartments  are  dirty,  fmoky,  strong- 
smelling,  and  encumbered  with  furniture  and 
utensils,  thrown  here  and  Iboro  in  disgusting 
disorder. 

"  Tlis  Tliibetian  babitalions  are,  in  fact,  no- 
thing more  than  great  whited  sepulchres — a  trno 
image  of  Buddhism,  and  all  false  religions,  which 
lake  care  to  clothe  with  dogmatic  truths,  and  all 
moral  principles,  the  falsehood  and  corruption 
which  thpy  contain.  Ai^r  long  investi  gal  ions, 
we  choce  at  length  a  small  lodging  which  formed 
part  of  an  immense  house  containing  about  fifty 
inhivbiiants. 

"  Our  poor  apaHioent  was  on  an  upper  story, 
which  was  reached  by  twenty-six  steps  of  wood, 
without  any  bannisters,  and  so  steep  and  narrow 
that,  to  avoid  breaking  your  neck,  if  was  prudent 
to  ascend  them  on  the  hands  and  knees.     Our 


The  room  was  lighted  by  a  narrow  window  on  the 
north-east  side,  garnished  with  three  great  wooden 
bars,  and  by  an  apertore  in  the  roof.  This  latter 
served  for  many  aiflerent  purposea:  firstly,  K  ad- 
mitted daylight,  wind.rain,  and  snow;  and  second- 
ly,  it  served  as  a  chimney. 

"  To  miligale  the  cold  of  winter,  the  Thibe- 
tians  place  in  the  middle  of  their  rooms  a  vessel  of 
baked  earth,  in  which  they  burn  argnls  <iiieA 
dung).  As  this  fuel  has  ttie  fulling  or  emitting 
more  smoke  than  heat,  when  you  wish  to  warm 
yourself,  yon  understand  all  the  advantage  of 
having  a  hole  above  yonr  head.  This  invaln- 
sble  hole  makes  it  posMble  to  light  a  lire 
without  being  suffocated :  it  certainly  has  the  di>> 
advantage  of  sometimes  drenching  yuu  ;  but  when 
one  has  been  leading  a  nomadic  lite,  one  does  not 
mind  a  trifle.  The  fumilare  of  our  aparttnent 
consisted  of  two  goal-skins,  stretched  to  the  right 
and  left  of  our  fire-place,  two  saddles,  our  travel* 
ing  tent,  some  da  pairs  of  boots,  two  broken 
liank8,threetomKaruiealabiiTi(>^'yi&  nKl^&,  <sa 
Uasketa  loWei  uj  «ao  ».  \>ia»!ia>«Bi^N&^«>*»»« 
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a  itore  of  the  argols  for  fuel.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  we  were  quite  on  the  level  of  Thi- 
betian  civilization." 

In  Lba-Ssa,  as  elsewhere,  the  Frenchmen 
were  received  with  civility  by  the  Buddhist 
priests.  On  one  occasion  apartments  were 
assigned  to  them  inside  a  convent  of  Lamas, 
they  were  listened  to  with  attention  and  re- 
spect, and  called  the  Lamas  of  Jehovah, 
whether  this  portended,  as  they  supposed, 
the  ^reat  success  that  was  to  crown  their 
missionary  labors,  is  a  point  that  cannot  now 
be  decided,  as  their  residence  atLha-Ssa  was 
brouffht  to  a  premature  conclusion  by  the 
interference  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador,  wko 
insisted  on  their  being  sent  out  of  the 
country. 

The  Chinese  influence  is  at  all  times  great 
in  Thibet,  and  at  the  time  of  M.  Uuc*s  arri- 
val, recent  events  had  increased  its  strength. 
The  government  of  Thibet  is,  as  is  known, 
theocratic.  The  Tal^  Lama  (usually  written 
Dalai-Lama),  is  the  political  and  religious 
sovereign  of  all  the  countries  of  Thibet.  In 
hb  hands  resides  all  power — legislative,  exe- 
cutive, and  administrative ;  andhe  is  not  con- 
trolled in  its  exercise  by  any  inconvenient 
charter  or  constitution,  being  regarded  as  the 
living  Buddha,  or  actual  embodiment  of  the 
divinity  on  earth.  But  as,  nevertheless,  it 
will  sometimes  happen  that  he  dies,  or  in  the 
language  of  the  Buddhists,  that  he  is  pleased 
to  transmigrate,  it  is  necessary  for  the  great 
assembly  of  Lamas  to  point  out  from  time  to 
time  the  child  in  whose  form  any  Tal^  Lama 
has  thought  proper  to  revive,  as  well  as  to 
elect  a  Nomekhan,  or  lay  sovereign,  who  is 
to  attend  to  affairs  beneath  the  living  Bud- 
dha's dignity  to  interfere  in.  In  the  year 
1844,  it  happened  t}iat  the  Tale  Lamas  had 
taken  to  transmigrating  with  such  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Lha- 
Ssa  were  seized  with  consternation.  Three 
TaM  Lamas  had  disappeared  in  rapid  succes- 
don,  and  whispers  went  abroad,  that  they 
had  been  assisted  to  effect  their  transmigra- 
tion by  poison,  strangling,  and  other  mere 
mortal  methods.  The  Superior  Lama  of  one 
of  the  great  Lama  Convents,  who  was  known 
to  have  been  much  devoted  to  the  last,  died 
ako  at  the  same  time.  Public  opinion  point- 
ed to  the  Nomekhan,  and  to  his  jealousy  of 
the  Tal^  Lama's  authority,  as  the  source  of 
these  untoward  events ;  and  the  ministers 
applied  to  the  Court  of  Pekin  to  use  its  in- 
fluence for  the  protection  of  the  newly  made 
^HdHv.  An  ambassadori  Ki-chan,  was  sent 
^  Thibet;  be  caused  tb$  Ifomekhan  to  be 


arrested,  and  employed  some  of  the  gentle 
methods  frequently  practised  in  China  in 
such  cases,  such  as  ordering  long  needles  to 
be  driven  under  the  naiU  of  the  deposed 
king ;  and  by  these  means  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities declared  *' truth  was  separated  from 
error,  and  the  conduct  of  Nomekhan  was 
made  manifest  to  open  day."  The  govern- 
ment of  Thibet,  at  the  arrival  of  the  trench 
missionaries,  was  administered  by  a  rpgent, 
as  both  the  existing  Tal6  Lama  and  the 
Nomekhan  were  infants;  but  though  this  func- 
tionary appeared  himself  to  be  extremely 
well-disposed  towards  them,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  Chinese,  and  desire 
their  departure  from  hb  capital.  They  were 
sent  back  to  China  at  the  cost  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  ordered  to  submit  to  a  solemn 
trial  before  the  great  mandarins  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  For  what  took  phice  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  for  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  interior  of  China,  which  he  has 
had  such  rare  opportunities  of  becoming  ao- 
qudnted  with,  we  are  referred  to  a  fatare 
work,  to  be  written  in  the  intervals  of  the 
missionary  labors  in  Mongol-Tartary,  to  which 
the  author  has  returned.  We  shall  look  for 
its  appearance  with  considerable  interest,  as 
notwitnstanding  a  certain  bias  of  opinion,  and 
a  tendency  to  credulity,  inseparable,  perhaps, 
from  his  position,  his  powers,  both  of  obeer* 
vation  and  description,  are  sufficient,  in  com- 
bination with  the  freshness  of  the  material,  to 
produce  an  acceptable  and  valuable  book. 

We  may  not  be  disposed  to  admit  as  readi- 
ly as  he  does  the  probability,  for  instance,  of 
a  certain  Lama  of  Thibet  being  able  to  rip 
himself  open  with  a  knife  whenever  he  pleases 
and  close  the  wound  by  merely  passing  his 
hand  over  it,  accounting  for  the  fact  simply 
by  the  agency  of  the  devil.  On  such  mat- 
ters as  these,  we  will  agree  to  differ,  and 
follow,  with  no  less  pleasure,  the  narrative, 
of  whose  perfect  good  faith  we  see  no  reason 
to  doubt.  In  the  whole  history  of*  the 
Church  of  Rome,  there  is  nothing  on  which 
the  eye  can  rest  with  so  little  alloy  to  its  sa- 
tisfaction as  on  that  of  the  wandennffs  and 
labors  of  her  missionaries.  The  humble 
sons  of  that  Church  are  the  leaven  '*  that 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump."  Their  poverty 
and  simplicity  have,  in  some  measure,  atoned 
for  the  pride  and  luxury  of  Popes  and  Car- 
dinals ;  and  it  is  to  such  narratives  as  these 
we  turn  when  we  would  know  how  it  hap- 
pens that  a  vessel,  in  many  parts  so  rotten, 
and  so  long  since  declared  unseaworthy,  and 
about  to  founder,  has  yet  outlived  the  storms 
oC  alho^M^nd  years.     In  considering  the 
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Uttory  of  ibis,  as  well  as  of  some  other 
time-honored  institutions,  we  cannot  but  be 
<^n  struck  with  the  astonishbg  vitality  of 


goodness,  and  how  small  a  comparative  por- 
tion will  preserve  a  whole  mass  for  ages  vrom 
putrefaction. 


From  Sh&rpa's  M&g&sinc 
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When  the  late  Mohammed  All  heard  at 
len^h  of  the  taking  of  Acre  by  his  troops 
under  Ibrahim,  he  excl^med,  "  That  place," 
adding  an  energeUc  but  somewhat  unsavory 
expression,  '*  that  place  has  cost  me,"  not 
the  lives  of  so  many  thousand  men,  but,  "  so 
many  thousand  cantars  of  gunpowder." 
These  words  illustrate  pretty  forcibly  the 
narrow  and  selfish  views  of  that  celebrated 
but  overrated  man.  We  do  not  believe,  in- 
deed, that  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
sway  in  Egypt,  the  thought  ever  crossed  his 
mind  that  he  was  bound  to  govern  for  any 
other  purpose  than  his  own  personal  aegran- 
(Uzement,  or  that  he  was  to  regard  m  the 
slightest  degree  the  feelings,  the  comfort,  the 
property  or  the  lives  of  his  people. 

The  system  which  arose  from  this  wretch- 
edly egotistical  state  of  mind  was  to  a  certain 
ettent  successful.  Although  great  schemes 
of  conquest,  which  even  a  more  magnanimous 
species  of  selfishness  might  have  carried  out, 
were  destined  to  end  in  comparative  shame 
and  disgrace,  yet  a  somewhat  brilliant  de facto 
sovereignty  was  erected  and  maintained  to 
the  termination  of  the  old  man's  life ;  and 
he  died  regretting  only  that  he  liad  not  been 
allowed  to  march  to  Constantinople.  To  tlie 
end  of  his  days  he  was  rolling  in  wealth,  and 
possessed  of  arbitrary  power  in  dominions  of 
ffreat  extent,  where  he  was  not  the  less  ar- 
bitrary because  he  was  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge a  superior,  and  to  sena  a  tribute,  instead 
of  a  fleet  and  an  army,  to  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  The  provinces  which  he  called 
his  own,  lay  sleepmg  in  a  death-like  tran- 
quillity ;  and  because  he  could  ride  throiigh 
tne  streets  without  a  guard,  his  flatterers 
told  him  that  he  had  secured  the  (ear,  respect. 


and  love  of  the  people.  For  ho  had  many 
flatterers,  this  ancient  of  days  ; — not  merely 
his  own  minions,  whose  business  it  was,  but 
European  gentlemen,  who  affected  to  be  awe- 
struck in  liis  presence,  and  gathered  and 
treasured  up  and  repeated  his  wise  sayings, 
his  profouna  observations,  and,  save  the  mark ! 
his  wit ;  but  they  never  could  impress  on  any  im- 
partial hearer  the  belief  in  any  of  these  thmgs. 
His  saying^  and  observations  were  sometimes 
very  foolish,  sometimes  distinguished  by  re- 
spectable common-sense  ;  ana  his  wit  consist- 
ed in  prefacing  a  very  silly  or  impertinent 
remark  with  a  peculiar  grunt.  Whenever, 
therefore,  his  courtiers,  being  in  a  narrative 
mood,  began  to  tell  how  on  a  certain  occasion 
the  pasha  said,  "  Hunk !"  &c,,  a  crowd  of 
admirers  were  ready  to  smile,  and  one  or 
two  disinterested  lookers-on  were  compelled 
to  smile  likewise,  though,  perhaps,  for  a  very 
diflerent  reason. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  surround  a  man 
who  has  sufficient  talents  to  fight  or  wheedle 
himself  into  a  position  of  authority,  with  a 
halo  of  false  reputation  :  but  it  is  rather  more 
difficult  to  impress  a  character  on  the  civili- 
zation of  a  country,  and,  now-a-days,  to  found 
an  enduring  dynasty.  We  shall  not  here  re- 
capitulate the  enormous  blunders  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  in  political  and  economical  questions, 
nor  explain  how  these  blunders  arose  from  a 
selfish  desire  to  make  what  is  vulgarly  called 
a  "  splash,"  nor  waste  an  anathema  on  his 
crafty  cruelty  and  abominable  tyranny.  We 
wish  merely  to  remind  the  reader  that  his 
period  of  power  having  come  to  a  close,  little 
ffood  had  been  done,  except,  perhaps,  improv- 
mg  to  some  ex\)^tiV  \Jda  m^v^sA  ^V  Nxttaos^sX- 
ing  pubUfi  bwA^M. 
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Well»  there  were  plenty  of  people  to  suc- 
ceed him.  The  pasha  had  a  large  family  of 
children  and  grandchildren,  to  whom  he  had 
hehaved  sometimes  with  indulgence,  hut 
generally  with  unreasoning  and  perverse 
severity.  There  was  scarcely  a  member  of 
his  family  with  whom  he  had  not  had  many 
'little  quarrels,  and  who  did  not  avoid  his  pre- 
sence as  they  did  the  plague.  Even  the 
favorite  Ibrahim  could  not  bear  to  live  in  the 
same  city  as  his  presumed  father ;  and  the 
rest  would  have  been  little  less  startled  by  the 
last  summons  of  all,  than  they  were  by  an 
occasional  order  to  appear  in  the  presence  of 
the  angry  and  savage  old  man.  One  feeling, 
however,  was  pretty  general  amongst  them ; 
— they  regarded  the  pasha  as  a  wonderfully 
important  personage,  and  themselves  conse- 

Suently,  being  his  children,  as  little  less  won- 
erful  and  important.  Their  hopes  were  in 
the  uncertainty  of  life ;  and  very  manvof  them 
in  their  own  minds  had  arranged  what  they 
would  do  in  case  they  came  to  be  viceroy, 
how  they  would  make  the  money  spin,  and 
what  mighty  devices  they  would  put  in  prac- 
tice, to  emulate  and  surpass  the  splendors  of 
"  Effendina" — "  Our  Lord,"  par  excellence. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  Abbas  Pasha 
alone  had  the  good  sense  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion of  his  own.  Whether  he  was  as  crafty 
and  politic  as  some  pretend  before  his  eleva- 
tion to  power,  it  is  difficult  to  decide ;  but  the 
plan  at  that  time  generally  ascribed  to  him, 
of  forming  what  was  called  a  Turkish  or 
bigoted  party, — a  party  of  discontented  great 
foiKs  and  fanatical  Ulemas, — a  party  which 
should  appeal  to  the  religious  prejudices  of 
the  good  Caireens,  and  oppose  itself  to  the 
inroad  of  European  adventurers  and  improve- 
ments,— this  plan,  if  distinctly  formed,  was 
certainly  a  very  sagacious  one.  Let  us  be 
frank  :  Europeans  have  done  more  harm  than 
good  in  Egypt ;  that  is  to  say,  whenever  they 
nave  appeargd  except  as  mere  commercial 
men,  bringing  the  goods  of  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  anxious  to  take  away  the  surplus 
of  the  luxuriant  crops  of  the  valley  of  the  "Sile. 
As  political  advisers,  partly,  perhaps,  because 
men  undertook  to  advise  who  were  fit  only 
for  the  counting-house,  partly  because  their 
own  interests  were  concerned,  their  intermed- 
dling has  been  most  pernicious.  Even  the 
benefits,  for  some  such  there  are,  which  have 
been  conferred  by  their  wisdom,  have  been 
mingled  with  an  immense  amount  of  misery. 
There  is  one  fact  which  has  attained  an  al- 
most mythological  dignity  from  its  notoriety 
and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  it  sym- 
bolizes European  meddling  in  Egypt.    An 


English  merchant,  who  ought  to  have  known 
the  manners  of  the  co^mtry,  advised  the  con- 
struction of  the  Mahmoudiyeh  GanaL  It  has 
been  most  useful  to  commerce ;  but  twenty 
thousand  people  were  starved  or  worked  to 
death  within  six  weeks,  in  order  to  complete 
it.  Fifty  illustrations  of  the  same  kind  might 
be  given ;  but  we  wish  merely  to  have  onr 
meaning^  understood,  when  we  say  that  if 
Abbas  rasha  or  his  party  ever  contemplated, 
as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  they  did,  the 
utter  destruction  of  foreign  influence,  the  to« 
tal  change  of  a  system,  under  which  French 
and  English  measures  alternated  like  whig 
and  tory  administrations^  we  must  candidly 
admit,  they  had  some  very  good  grounds  to 
go  upon. 

The  creation  of  the  party  was  a  long  and 
laborious  work :  very  likely  it  was  brought 
and  kept  together  more  by  mutual  discon- 
tents, ambitious  hopes,  and  straightforward 
bigotry,  than  by  any  very  Machiavellian 
policy.  Probably  Abbaa  Pasha  really  liked 
ram-fighting,  and  was  a  pigeon-fancier,  and 
did  not  assume  these  tastes  as  the  elder 
Brutus  played  the  fool,  in  order  to  accompUsIi 
his  ends.  But,  however  this  may  be,  he  cer- 
tainly occupied  a  more  respectable  position 
than  his  uncle  Ibrahim,  whose  whole  ideas 
of  the  duties  of  government  were  getting 
money  and  playing  at  soldiers ;  and  than  any 
of  the  other  members  of  this  most  obese  and 
heavy-headed  family.  Even  if  it  be  true 
that  he  meditated  a  revolt  against  the  bro- 
ken-down conqueror  of  Syria,  and  was  only 
withheld  by  fear  of  the  European  powers, 
this  fact  gives  an  impression  of  his  energy, 
and  by  no  means  derogates  from  his  charac- 
ter in  this  country.  The  Saids  and  the 
Ahmeds,  the  Ismains  and  the  Musta- 
phas,  would  each  and  all  of  them  strike  a 
blow  and  rid  the  country  of  their  beloved  re* 
lations,  if  the  little  word  impossible  did  not 
stare  them  in  the  face.  As  it  is,  they  are  in 
perpetual  feud  with  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  there  is  no  end  to  their  bickerings,  heart* 
burnings,  jealousies  and  hatreds.  Abbaa  is 
haughty  and  overbearing  to  them ;  they  as 
insolent  as  they  may  be  to  him.  Be  sure 
that  on  all  sides  direful  causes  of  affront  have 
been  given ;  but  probably  Abbas  has  been 
provoked  by  unbecoming  pretensions.  What 
else  could  be  expected  from  a  set  of  ignorant, 
debauched  adventurers,  who  have  got  a  tem- 
porary footing  in  the  country,  and  actually 
talk  with  the  pride  of  an  ancient  respectable 
line  of  hereditary  princes  of  their  rights,  and 
their  expectations,  and  their  rank,  and  so 
forth  1    Abbaa  of  course  has  not  the  same 
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natural  inflaence  over  this  unmly  brotherhood 
as  had  the  ruthless  old  man  and  his  more 
savage  immediate  successor,  and  probably,  in 
attempting  to  exert  his  rightful  authority, 
has  been  betrayed  into  undi^ified  squabbles. 
It  is  certain  that  many  members  of  his  family 
have  fled  or  retired  to  Constantinople  ;  among 
others,  Mohammed  Ali  Bey,  and  the  notorious 
Nazlet  Hanem.  Some  remarks  have  been 
made  on  this  subject,  to  the  effect  that  Abbas 
is  frightening  away  his  dutiful  relations  by 
his  violent  and  unreasonable  conduct ;  but  if 
Egypt  never  loses  two  of  its  natives  whom  it 
out  worse  spare  than  these,  it  will  be  fortunate. 
Without  further  inquiry  than  into  their  char- 
acter, one  would  be  inclined  to  admire  and 
respect  the  man  who  had  quarreled  with 
them.  Mohammed  Ali  is  a  debauched,  worth- 
less lad ;  and  Madame  Nazlet  cannot  have 
justice  done  to  her  without  details  into  which 
our  pen  is  not  at  liberty  to  enter. 

Jt  is  a  sad  thing,  certainly,  to  view  the 
breaking  up  of  a  large  family  ;  but  it  would 
be  a  sadder  thing  to  witness  vice  unpunished, 
and  harmony  arising  out  of  the  reckless  in- 
dulgence of  unbridled  passions.  Abbas  Pasha 
himself,  if  report  speak  true,  has  little  in  his 

frivate  life  to  plead  for  lenity  in  judging  of 
is  public  character.  His  tnste  leads  him  to 
the  most  trifling  amusements.  Just  as  of  old, 
when  be  was  the  supposed  head  of  a  kind  of 
Conservative  Turkish  party,  when  he  was 
Governor  of  Cairo,  and  silently  nourishing 
his  ambitious  schemes,  he  spends  time  and 
money  in  the  undignified,  though  not  inelegant, 
and  certainly  innocent  occupation  of  a  pigeon- 
fancier.  Near  the  new  palace  which  he  is 
building — (none  of  these  Turkish  princes 
seem  to  care  about  living  where  their  fathers 
lived  before  them) — rises  a  magnificent  square 
tower,  entirely  devoted  to  the  lovely  winged 
favorites  of  his  Highness  the  Viceroy,  who 
is  reported  to  be  quite  learned  in  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  history.  Another  of  his 
tastes,  for  which  Englishmen  will  have  more 
sympathy,  is  for  horses  ;  and  the  public  will 
remember  his  bold  challenge  to  the  Jt)ckey 
Club.  In  what  way  he  passes  the  remainder 
of  his  leisure  hours  we  do  not  inquire  ;  but 
we  give  bim,  in  common  with  his  relatives, 
the  advantage  of  an  excuse  that  has  before 
been  urged  m  their  favor, — namely,  that  of 
an  infamous  education. 

Abbas  Pasha  has  not  exactly  carried  out 
the  views  which  were  attributed  to  him  be- 
fore he  reached  his  present  elevation.  He 
has  not,  for  example,  done  all  that  his  fana- 
tical anti-Frank  friends  could  expect  in  shak- 
ing oflT  foreign  inflaenee.    He  began,  it  is 


true,  by  getting  rid,  in  rather  a  hasty  and 
shabby  manner,  of  many  Europeans,  chiefly 
Englisn,  in  his  employ ;  and  showed  a  disposi- 
tion entirely  to  put  a  stop  to  that  enormous 
blunder  of  the  Barrage.  His  first,  and  very 
wise  impulse,  was  either  to  destroy  the  works 
altogether,  or,  abandoning  them,  simply  al- 
low the  river  to  work  its  own  majestic  will. 
But  a  clamor  was  raised  on  all  sides !  After 
throwing  so  many  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
river,  why  should  not  a  few  millions  more  be 
thrown?  I  believe  the  French,  who  have 
a  fondness  for  this  undertaking  becau^^e  it 
was  suggested  by  or  through  Napoleon — (the 
Osiris  of  his  day  is  parent  of  all  wonderful  in- 
ventions) ; — I  believe,  I  say,  that  France 
made  it  almost  a  national  question ;  and  so 
this  work,  which  already  impedes  the  naviga- 
tion of  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world, 
and  which,  if  successful,  would  only  achieve 
an  object  that  one  quarter  of  the  expense 
in  the  establishment  of  steam-engines  at 
various  points  for  raising  water  would  effect- 
ually accomplish,  is  allowed  to  drag  on  slow- 
ly towards  its  conclusion.  We  must  give 
Abbas  credit  for  the  courageous  good  sense 
which  suggested  to  him  that  the  first  loss 
was  the  best ;  and  yet  we  must  not  withhold 
from  him  some  praise  for  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  friendly  persuasion,  and  refraining 
from  carrying  out  his  own  opinion,  however 
well  founded,  when  he  was  told  that  by  do- 
ing so  he  would  incur  the  risk  of  being  accused 
of  treason  to  his  grandfather's  fame.  The 
old  man  had  fondly  believed  that  his  Bar- 
rage would  join  the  Pyramids  that  look  down 
upon  it  in  that  restricted  category  of  the 
**  Wonders  of  the  World,'  and  might  well  be 
supposed  to  lie  uneasily  in  his  grave  if  all  the 
piles  which  he  had  caused  to  be  driven,  all 
the  mighty  walls,  and  piers,  and  arches, 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  raised  with  a  dis- 
regard of  expense  and  human  labar  worthy 
of  Cheops,  were  allowed  to  sink  and  lie  for- 
gotten in  the  slimy  bed  of  the  Nile. 

This  was  the  first  point  on  which  it  ap- 
peared that  Abbas  Pasha  was  not  disposed 
to  act  up  fully  to  his  presumed  plan  of  de- 
stroying European  influence  altogether ;  but 
on  many  other  occasions  he  early  showed  a 
disposition  to  temporize  between  his  prejudices 
and  his  interest.  We  cannot  here  enter  into 
detail  on  matters  of  minor  importance,  but, 
coming  down  to  a  recent  period,  we  may 
mention  another  instance  of  a  similar  nature. 
For  many  years  before  his  death  Mohammed 
Ali  had  held  out  hopes  that  he  would  con- 
struct, or  allow  to  be  constructed,  a  railway 
from  Cairo  to  Suez.    This  was  preCtiStiMIr 
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an  Englisli  project — not  likely  to  be  unuseful 
to  the  country  at  large,  it  is  true,  but  calcu- 
lated chiefly  to  promote  the  more  expeditious 
and  comfortable  transit  of  passengers  to  and 
from  India.  The  Pasha,  however,  deceived 
by  an  excess  of  cunning,  really  entertained 
no  intention  of  performing  his  promise.  With 
great  want  of  sagacity,  he  confounded  the 

Proposed  stations  on  the  line  of  railway,  which 
e  miglit  have  held  in  his  own  bands  if  he 
chose,  with  the  counters  which  he  was  told 
had  formed  the  nuclei  of  the  British  power 
in  India.  He  believed  the  English  had  some 
sinister  designs  upon  his  country,  and  were 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  schemes  for  introduc- 
ing themselves  into  it.  The  same  policy 
which  made  hlra  refuse  to  deepen  the  entrance 
of  the  port  of  Alexandria  lest  a  Britbh  fleet 
might  come  in,  made  him  unwilling  to  throw 
A  railway  across  the  Desert  of  Suez,  even  if 
he  kept  the  whole  management  in  his  own 
bands.  The  recommendations,  he  saw,  came 
all  from  one  country :  the  objections,  nearly 
all,  from  another.  France  was  opposed  to 
the  railway  because  it  had  another  darling 
Napoleonian  project  in  hand — namely,  the 
cutting  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  was 
much  talked  of  once,  but  which  now  nobody 
mentions  but  to  laugh  at.  The  difiSculties 
of  execution,  immense  as  they  were  found  to 
be  by  the  Austrian  commission,  were  not  the 
most  decisive  objections.  The  real  ones 
were  contained  in  an  answer  to  the  very  ap- 
propriate question  :  Cui  bono  ?  However,  the 
railway  was  shelved  for  a  time.  It  has  lately 
come  again  upon  the  tapis  ;  and  although  it  is 
now  pr<»posed  to  lay  down  a  line  in  the  first 
instance  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  to 
compensate  for  the  water  communication 
which  M.  Moujel  is  spoiling  by  his  Barrage, 
yet  there  is  every  probability  of  proper  ex- 
tensions and  branches  being  made  in  due 
time. 

If,  inoeed,  the  project  be  really  a  serious 
one.  Many  say,  in  spite  of  the  official 
manned  in  which  the  announcement  has  been 
made,  that  it  is  only  a  raae^  a  piece  of  policy 
in  order  to  propitiate  English  influence,  and 
that  as  soon  as  certain  manoeuvres  shall  have 
been  successful  or  otherwise,  nothing,  more 
will  be  said  about  the  railway.  There  b  no 
answering  for  the  diplomacy  of  Eastern 
courts;  but  this  explanation  seems  a  little 
too  Machiavellian.  I  have  no  doubt  the  pro- 
mise has  been  made,  in  part,  because  it  is 
thought  to  be  agreeable  to  the  English ;  but 
I  can  hardly  imagine  Abbas  Pasha  is  so  fool- 
hh  MS  not  to  know  that  if  he  coaxes  Lord 
AJaenioa  with  m  BUgar-plum,  and  when  his 


lordship  opens  his  mouth,  puts  a  finger  in 
instead.  Lord  Palmerston  will  bite  pretty 
sharply. 

Be^hese  things  as  they  may,  it  seems  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  that  Abbas  Pasha  has 
now  completely  thrown  overboard  the  party 
which  he  courted  so  assiduously  as  heir-ap- 
parent, and  is  seeking  foreign,  especially 
English,  support.  All  this  is  fair  enougrfa, 
provided  he  does  not  fall  into  the  old  error 
of  sacriflcmg  the  natives  entirely  to  strangers^ 
as  did  his  great  predecessor,  and  provided  he 
do  not  allow  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
flatterers — and  he  has  flatterers ;  what  man 
in  power  has  not  ? — to  engage  in  grand  un- 
dertakings for  the  purpose  of  emulating  the 
renown  of  the  old  Pharaohs.  Egypt  wants 
neither  a  resuscitation  of  old  times,  nor  a 
hasty  imitation  of  the  new.  She  has  to  find 
out  the  form  of  its  own  civilization :  and 
modem  improvements,  as  they  have  been 
hitherto  introduced,  will  only  weigh  her  dqwn 
into  despair. 

But  it  is  said  that  Abbas  Pasha  has  no 
views  at  all  about  the  progress  of  the  arts, 
and  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  no  thought 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  country  ;  but  that 
in  endeavoring  to  gain  the  good  will  of  Europe, 
1)0  wants  to  serve  some  ambitious  projects  of 
his  own.  There  may  be  something  in  this. 
Not  that  it  is  probable  he  intends  to  play  the 
old  game  over  again  and  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Stamboul ;  but  there  is  certainly  a  very 
aiduous  struggle  now  carrying  on,  both  by 
open  and  underhand  means,  between  Egypt 
and  the  Porte.  There  is  an  infinity  of  points 
of  difference  between  the  vassal  and  his  lord ; 
but  the  gist  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  former 
wishes  to  preserve  all  the  privileges,  to  be 
treated  with  the  same  indu^ence,  to  be  left 
with  the  same  freedom  of  action,  as  his 
grandfather  :  he  wishes  to  remain,  in  fact,  a 
vassal  little  more  than  in  name,  free  to  indulge 
any  arbitrary  whims;  whilst  the  latter  is  at- 
tempting, with  some  reason, — with  great 
reason  indeed,  but  perhaps  in  too  precipitate 
a  manner,  and  actuated  by  feelings  that  re- 
semble private  grudge, — to  reduce  Egypt  to 
the  same  subjection  as  the  rest  of  the  Otto* 
man  Empire. 

The  discussion  is  a  serious  one,  and  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides ;  but  it  must  be 
accorded  at  once  in  favor  of  the  Porte,  that 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  independent  sovereign  merely  paying 

I  tribute  to  a  superior  power,  but  as  an  officer 
of  the  Empu^.  Certainly,  he  holds  a  distin- 
guished position ;  and  his  case  is  an  excep* 
tionalon^;  bat  Tery  imprudent  would  be  any 
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who  should  advise  him  to  take  the  same 
gronnd  as  Mohammed  Ali,  even  after  his  de- 
feat and  expulsion  from  Syria,  whs  allowed 
to  assume.  He  has  heen  levying  troops,  and 
is  siud  even  to  have  victualled  his  fleet  to 
give  more  weight  to  his  negotiations ;  but  it 
»  not  probable  he  will  draw  the  sword  when, 
by  giving  way  a  little,  he  may  establish  a 
character  for  moderation,  and  be  left  undis- 
turbed in  a  position  sufficiently  splendid  to 
satisfy  a  very  respectable  ambition. 

On  the  otber  hand,  it  is  hoped  that  no  un- 
due heat,  no  petty  jealousy,  no  minor  con- 
nderations  of  self-love^-excited  and  encour- 
aged by  the  numerous  runagates  from  Egypt, 
as  Artin  Bey  and  his  fellows — will  finally 
govern  the  councils  of  Constantinople.  Many 
missions  have  passed  from  this  country  to 
the  Porte,  with  the  object  of  warding  off  the 
blows  that  are  being  aimed  at  the  authority  of 
Abbas  Pasha.  Probably  they  ask  too  much, 
af  is  always  done  in  such  cases ;  but,  if  report 
speak  true,  they  have  been  answered  with  an 
asperity  which  seems  calculated  rather  to 
provoke  a  quarrel  than  to  lead  to  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  The  great  question  now  is 
about  the  Tanzamat  promulgated  by  the 
Porte,  which  may  be  briefiy  described  as  a 
well-intended  attempt  to  introduce  some  kind 
of  order  into  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
to  substitute  certain  rules  in  place  of  arbitrary 
willf  and  generally  to  control  the  actions  of 
what  «\re  called  the  great  men  in  their  rela- 
Uons  with  those  who,  we  suppose,  may  be 
described  as  the  little  men.  Such  a  scheme, 
eren  if  imperfect  in  its  details  and  difficult  to 
be  applied,  must  command  our  sympathies. 
The  provinces  of  the  Turkish  empire — and 
Egypt  is  at  least  as  great  in  decree  as  the 
remainder — have  been  too  long  the  sport  of 
caprice ;  and  if  it  be  the  secret  object  of  Ab- 
bas Pasha  utterly  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  thb  new  system — to  refuse  it  even  a  fair 
trial — he  will  most  certainly,  whatever  may 
be  the  effect  of  obstinate  passive  resistance, 
receive  no  countenance  or  support  from  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  he  merely  desires 
— and  such  is  the  purport  of  his  remon- 
strances— that  certain  modifications,  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Egypt,  shall  be 
made.  The  Porte  is  the  best  judge  as  to 
how  far  these  modifications  are  compatible 
with  the  spirit  of  its  decree ;  and  as  the  com- 
munications that  have  taken  place  have  been 
chiefly  verbal,  we  will  not  take  upon  our- 
•dvet  to  say  whether  they  are  even  suggested 
Ij  any  peculiar  necessity.  The  negotiations 
no  m  progress ;  and  all  ir«  unjBaj  is,  that 


unless  Abbas  Pasha  be  considered  too  dan- 
serous  a  subject,  and  his  removal  be  desired. 
It  will  be  better  to  make  up  by  amenity  of 
procedure  for  the  inexorable  requirements  of 
principle. 

There  was  one  great  grievance  in  Moham- 
med All's  time,  namely  the  existence  of  the 
ferdeh,  or  tax  of  one<twelfth  upon  income  of 
all  kinds,  down  to  that  of  the  poorest  fellah. 
This  was  a  great  outrage  on  legality.  It 
was  opposed  to  all  the  constitutions  of  the 
Turkish  empire :  and  it  was  understood  that, 
after  the  Syrian  aff/iir,  it  should  be  volun- 
tarily done  away  with  by  the  Pasha.  But 
an  easy  source  of  revenue  is  not  easily  given 
up ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  the 
tax  was  maintained.  There  was  no  burden 
to  which  the  people  objected  more  than  this. 
They  paid, — but  they  murmured  somewhat 
loudly  ;  and  even  in  the  coffee-houses  many 
were  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  ferdeh  was 
illegal.  On  one  occasion,  when  Ibrahim 
Pasha  was  in  Cairo,  not  long  before  his 
father's  death,  there  was  the  semblance  of  a 
riot  on  the  subject ;  but  the  stick  and  the  hal- 
ter were  brought  into  play»  and  the  convic- 
tion produced  that,  legal  or  not  legal,  the  tax 
must  be  paid.  Abbas  Pasha  himself  for 
some  time  allowed  this  copious  fountain  to 
gush  into  his  treasury ;  but  it  now  suited 
the  policy  of  the  Porte  to  return  vigorously 
to  the  charge  in  favor  of  legality ;  and  to- 
wards the  end  of  last  year  the  ferdeh  was 
finally  abolished,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
the  whole  population.  The  long- wished  for 
event  was  celebrated  by  illuminations  in 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  ;  and  the  gcncml  joy 
might  have  risen  to  something  like  enthusiasm, 
had  not  a  fresh,  though  temporary,  cause  of 
discontent  accompanied  the  great  boon. 

This  was  the  conscription,  which  nearly 
drove  Egypt  into  a  revolt  last  winter.  In 
old  limes,  when  soldiers  were  wanted,  men 
were  pounced  upon  suddenly,  wherever  they 
could  be  found,  and  marched  off,  leaving 
great  grief  behind  ;  but  before  any  dangerous 
excitement  could  be  got  up.  This  was  justly 
considered  a  barbarous  and  inartificial  me- 
thod ;  and  when,  for  what  purposes  re- 
mains a  mystery,  a  certain  levy  of  men 
was  required,  it  was  determined  to  proceed 
with  regularity,  and  to  make  each  district 
furnish  its  quota  according  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  idea,  at  first  sight,  seems 
both  fair  and  wise ;  and  if  the  people  could 
have  been  got  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  of 
their  supplying  soldiers  in  any  proportion  at 
all,  would  have  worked  vet^  ^^\l«    B>^  ^a^ 
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as  everybody  baa  tbe  utmost  hatred  and 
abhorrence  of  military  service,  arising  partly 
from  constitutional  want  of  energy,  but  chiefly 
from  the  knowledge  that  the  soldier  is  ill- 
paid*  and  ill-fed,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  returns 
— we  never  met  but  one  old  discharged 
campaigner  in  the  country — it  is  not  surpris- 
ing if  the  public  announcement  of  the  inten- 
tions of  Government  produced  tbe  greatest 
possible  perturbation.  The  first  impulse  of 
the  whole  adult  population,  except  those  who 
oould  boast  of  some  very  undoubted  claim  of 
exemption,  was  to  fly  to  the  mountains ;  and 
every  defile,  every  cavern,  every  catacomb, 
every  quarry  in  the  Libyan  and  Arabian 
chains,  were  soon  tenanted  by  people  running 
away  from  enlistment.  Wherever  we  went 
in  our  excursions,  we  became  accustomed  to 
see  lines  of  human  beings  perched  like  crows 
on  the  summit  of  seemingly  inaccessible  clifis, 
on  the  look-out  for  the  enemy  in  the  shape  of 
the  Sheikh-el-Beled ;  for  the  task  of  catching 
and  forwarding  the  prescribed  number  of 
"  strong  active  young  men,"  devolved  on  the 
civil  authority,  aided  sometimes  by  that  esti- 
mable rural  police,  the  Amaout  irregular  cav- 
alry. On  many  occasions  we  surprised  these 
poor  people  in  their  retreats  ;  and  once,  when 
they  mistook  us  for  recruiters,  were  assailed 
with  slings  diverted  from  their  original  pur- 
pose, namely,  that  of  frightening  the  sparrows 
away  from  the  crops.  Accounts  reached  us 
at  several  places  that  blood  had  been  shed  ; 
and  the  aflair  in  various  ways  rendered  our 
journey  somewhat  melancholy.  Now  we 
came  upon  a  large  town,  as  Geneh,  seeming- 
ly deserted  by  its  whole  population,  with 
closed  shops  and  silent  streets ;  then  we  met 
a  party  of  recruits,  chained  neck  and  neck, 
going  to  their  destination  ;  and  anon  we  saw 
a  crowd  of  women,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
loss  of  son  or  husband,  or  tossing  up  their 
arms,  tearing  their  garments,  and  invoking 
curses  on  their  oppressors.  Public  opinion 
in  all  despotic  countries  finds  its  utterance 
through  the  weaker  sex ;  they  dare  to  say 
what  would  perhaps  bring  condign  punish- 
ment on  the  men ;  they  clearly  made  a  revolt 
once  in  Cairo  under  Mohammed  Ali,  and  on 
the  present  occasion  they  expressed  their 
mind  pretty  freely.  Some  of  the  more  noisy 
brought  a  good  beating  on  themselves  from 
some  irascible  Sheikh  ;  but  in  general  their 
anathemas  were  received  with  a  kind  of 
sheepish  deprecating  good  humor.    It  was 

*  Sddiera  will  often  stop  a  European  in  a  by-place 
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difficult  to  ascertain  how  many  recruits  were 
at  last  got  together,  but,  as  near  as  I  could 
gather,  the  number  ordered  was  one  in  about 
every  180  souls. 

The  siffht  of  so  much  nnhappiness  natu- 
rally excited  great  indignation  and  disgust ; 
but  not  so  much  perhaps  on  reflection  as^the 
permanent  misery  and  ill-treatment  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  population.  Abbas  Pasha 
has  taken  the  old  system  as  he  found  it,  and» 
with  the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  the 
ferdeh,  has  done  nothing  to  alleviate  the  con- 
dition of  the  felkih. 

It  is  especially  on  the  lands  of  the  great 
men,  the  pashas  and  the  beys,  that  these  poor 
serfs  are  worst  off.  Their  profession  is  that 
of  agricultural  laborers,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  they  have  freedom  to  carry 
their  services  to  what  master  they  will.  They 
belong  to  the  land  as  much  as  do  the  palm- 
trees;  and  the  nature  of  their  occupation, 
their  hours  of  labor,  and  their  pay,  are  reg- 
ulated by  their  lord  and  master  in  a  perfectly 
arbitrary  way.  At  Randa,  opposite  Sheikh 
Abadeh,  we  found  a  sugar  estate  occupying 
1,300  men,  and  endeavored  to  ascertain  in 
as  exact  a  manner  as  possible  how  they  were 
treated.  We  found  that,  in  the  first  place, 
they  were,  of  course,  forced  to  work,  both 
on  the  land  and  in  the  factory,  at  a  nominal 
pay  of  twenty-five  paras,  or  three- halfpence 
a-head,  and  that  some  of  them  were  in  active 
employment  nearly  eighteen  hours  a-day. 
Now  it  \%  possible  for  a  man  to  exist  on  such 
wages  in  that  part  of  Egypt,  even  with  a 
family  ;  and  as  bare  existence  is  considered  in 
most  countries  an  adequate  reward  for  unhi- 
telligent  labor,  there  seemed  not  so  much 
reason  to  complain.  But  then  came  the  ques- 
tion how  was  the  payment  made.  The  answer 
in  substance  was,  the  men  are  paid  twenty-five 
paras  a-day,  but  they  never  get  the  money  ; 
they  receive  what  is  called  its  value  in  the  re- 
fuse of  the  molasses ;  but  this  only  when  it  can 
be  of  little  service  to  them,  when  the  owner  of 
tbe  estate  has  glutted  the  market,  and  they 
can  only  sell  at  a  loss  of  forty  or  fifty  per  cent. 
They  would  be  only  too  happy  to  receive  fif- 
teen paras  in  hard  cash ;  as  it  is,  some  of  them 
necessarily  eke  out  their  living  by  stealings  and 
others  by  the  produce  of  little  plots  of  land, 
which  they  cultivate  at  night  when  they 
should  be  reposing  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
day.  The  women  and  children  assist  them, 
when  the  latter  are  not  pressed  into  what  k 
called  the  service  of  the  state;  that  is,  com* 
pelled  to  dig  canals,  and  perform  other  light 
work  for  which  they  receive  neither  pay  nor 
food.    T\ie\r  '^^sietAa  \nm^  them  food,  or 
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«mi6  eluuitable  person  fliogs  them  a  morsel 
of  eoarse  bread,  otherwise  tbej  would  perish. 
Such  is  pretty  nearly  the  state  of  things  in 
die  private  possesssions  of  all  the  descendants 
of  liohammed  AH.  In  fairness,  however,  we 
most  remind  the  reader  that  Abbas  Pasha  is 
only  answerable  for  acquiescing  in  customs 
handed  down.  He  has  not  established  any 
new  pernicious  regulation  that  we  have  heard 
of;  and  even  if  he  remain  perfectly  quiescent 
and  leave  things  to  go  their  own  gait.  King 
Log  is  better  than  King  Stork.  The  mischiev- 
ous activity  of  Mohammed  All  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  and  if,  by  the  influence  of  Constan- 
ttnople  prudently  exercised,  some  little  check 


is  grradually  put  upon  the  caprices  and  vio- 
lence of  the  great  proprietors  who  call  them- 
selves princes, — and  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
Abbas  Pasha  that  this  should  be  the  case, — 
Egjrpt,  though  not  possessed  of  all  the  hap- 
piness she  wants,  might  not  be  very  discon- 
tented, and  would  have  no  reason  to  look 
back  with  regret  on  the  time  of  the  old  pasha. 
According  to  all  accounts,  some  classes  of  the 
agricultural  laborers  are  gradually  enriching 
themselves  in  spite  of  the  burdens  which  they 
bear ;  and,  although  wealth  is  still  timid  to 
show  itself,  a  great  amelioration  in  the  state 
of  the  country  may  soon  bo  perceptible. 
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A  FRENCHMAN'S  EXCURSION  TO  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO.* 


A  DiSTANOB  of  about  twelve  miles  sepa- 
rates the  field  of  Waterloo  from  Brussels,  a 
eity  not  very  rich,  notwithstanding  its  pre- 
tensions to  the  dignity  of  a  capital,  in  its  ve- 
hicolar  resources.  Brussels  has  not,  like 
Paris,  a  dense  array  of  hackney  coaches  and 
omnibuses,  ready  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
n^ht  to  conduct  the  traveler,  with  every  pos- 
sible expedition,  to  the  end  of  a  department. 
It  is  necessary  to  pass  a  whole  day  at  Brus- 
seb  in  the  endeavor  to  procure,  at  a  reason- 
able charge,  a  carriage  capable  of  transport- 
ing the  visitor  to  Waterloo.  Add  to  this  lost 
dav  the  additional  time  required  for  the  pil- 
gnmage,  and  the  journey  will  have  cost  as 
much  patience  as  would  suffice  to  proceed 
twice  from  Brussels  to  Cologne.  The  econo- 
mical tourist  makes  this  calculation,  tells  over 
the  contents  of  his  purse,  and  with  a  sigh 
of  regret,  in  which  resignation  is  perhaps 
mingled,  he  leaves  out  Waterloo  in  his  note- 

*  Hie  author  of  this  artido  is  M.  Leon  GosUui, 
one  of  the  most  esteemed  contributors  to  the  perio- 
dical press  of  FmDoe. 

Bome  unimportant  passages  in  this  article  haye 
been  omitted,  but  without  modifying  the  language 
of  the  writer,  who  displays  the  usuu  sensitivenese 
of  hit  countrymen  with  regard  to  this  last  "Deci- 
.  olve  Battle  of  the  World.'*  The  notion  of  the  de- 
Csat  of  the  British,  so  cooUv  insisted  upon  bjr  him, 
win  afford  amusement  rather  than  provocation  to 
the  English  reader. — Eik 
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book.  Englishmen  and  poets  alone  know 
how  to  rise  above  the  considerations  of  time, 
money,  and  space. 

At  length,  though  not  without  great  labor,  I 
succeeded  in  collecting  together  the  necessa- 
ry objects  for  the  expedition,  namely,  horses, 
a  carriage,  and  a  driver,  the  latter  oven  speak- 
ing a  little  French,  although  very  indiffer- 
ently. I  more  especially  mention  this,  as  it 
is  commonly  supposed  in  France  that  every 
Belgian  speaks  our  language  fluently.  This 
is,  however,  a  great  error,  for  the  Belgians — 
and  I  do  not  even  except  the  inhabitants  of 
Brussels — utter  just  sufficient  French  to 
pfove  they  do  not  understand  it.  I  am  far 
from  blaming  this  ignorance  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  would  that  it  took  deeper  root ;  my 
firm  opmion  being,  that  their  decline  in  the 
arts  dates  from  the  period  when  they  re- 
nounced speaking  and  writing  Flemish,  and 
adopted  a  language  never  intended  for  their 
use. 

On  leaving  Brussels,  we  proceeded[ through 
the  Faubourg  Louisa,  a  new  quarter  of  the 
city,  which  will  one  day  be  worthy  of  the 
name  it  bears,  that  of  the  Queen  of  the  Bel- 
gians. The  buildings  of  this  aristocratic  lo- 
cality display  the  same  fine  proportions  as 
the  Parisian  hotels  of  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
and  tbey  wo\Ad  \mm^  ^%\^^\wsaQi6S.-^^^ta»*^ 
I  were  \K  uol  lot  \\a  \KBafl«BX  -^      ^^  -i«» 
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wbioh  tliey  are  covered.  The  inteiue  vhite 
of  the  itncco  kUo  detract*  from  their  ap- 
pearanoe,  while  at  the  tame  time,  ve  must 
admit,  it  adds  to  their  neatness. 

These  ua|piUr  practice!  of  the  Belgian  ar- 
ohilects  give  to  their  ciLt  the  character, 
eleanly  but  little  ornamental,  of  a  vast  dining- 
room,  sod  the  sand  with  wbioh  the  pave- 
ment is  covered  seems  to  justify  the  compa- 
rison. 

At  the  extremity  of  this  wealthy /au6oi(r^ 
the  carriage  in  passing  the  road  touches  the 
orerhaDginff  branches  of  trees  in  a  vast  park, 
and  their  shadow  and  freshness  envelope  the 
traveler  some  distance  on  the  route.  This 
estate  surrounds  an  elegant  mansion  belong- 
ing to  De  Beriot,  an  artiile  doubly  celebrated 
in  his  profession  as  a  genius,  and  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  lamented  cantatrice,  Madame 
Halibraa.     On   quitting  the  spot,  and  ap- 

firoaching  the  forest  of  S<Hgnies,  I  could  not 
orbear  repeating  the  verses  of  Lamarline, 
written  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  raised  to  the 


"  Beauts,  g£nle,  amour,    furent    ion    noro    de 
femme, 
Ecrit  dsDs  son  rejpird,  dans  son  ueur,  dans  sa 

^  Sous  trns  formes  an  del  appartensitcelteime; 
Pleurei,  terre,et  voua,  cieux,  accaeille£*la  iroEa 
ibUt" 

"  Sir,"  eiclumed  my  conductor,  suddenly 
interrupting  my  meditations,  "  excuse  me  if  I 
am  troublesome,  but  before  arriving  at  Hont- 
Bunt-Jean  I  wish  to  warn  you  of  a  knavish 
trade  yon  have  probably  never  heard  of  at 
Paris. 

"  A  knavish  trade  unVnown  at  Paris  V  I 
replied,  incredulously  ;  "  that  is  rather  sur- 
prising. But  come,  tell  me  what  is  this  new 
species  of  industry  ?" 

"  You  can  easily  suppose,"  pursued  my 
loqoacioas  coachman,  "  that  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  there  remained  on  the  field  a  large 
quantity  of  cannoa-balls,  buttons,  small  bniBs 
eagles,  and  broken  weapons.  Well,  for  the 
past  thirty-four  years,  the  country  people  in 
the  neighborhood  have  been  carrymg  on  a 
famous  business  in  those  articles." 

"It  seems  to  me,  however,  my  friend,"  I 
observed,  "  that  a  sale  contiuned  for  so  long 


*  Lm]i«d,  it  is  well  known,  u  tlie  Mst  of  «  royal 
palBce,  about  three  milei  from  Tlrnwili.  in  which 
1A0  King  of  the  Belgians  onuUj  reaidM.  It  was 
at  thb  fUoe  Outt  Jftpoboo  tnMsd  (be  plan  <d  the 
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a  period,  most  have  left  Tery  little  to  be  dis- 
posed of  at  present." 

"True,  sir;  and  this  is  precisely  what  I 
would  guard  yon  against.  Those  who  ob- 
tun  a  snbsisteDse  by  such  means,  purchase 
the  goods  new  at  a  manufactory,  in  eharaai 
and  then  bury  in  different  parts  of  the  field, 
and  for  a  wide  space  around,  pieces  of  im* 
penal  brass  eagles,  thousands  of  metal  but- 
tons,  and  heaps  of  iron  balls.  This  crop  is 
allowed  to  rest  in  the  earth  until  summer,  for 
few  strangers  visit  Waterloo  in  winter ;  wid 
when  the  fine  weather  arrives,  they  dig  np 
their  relics,  to  which  a  eojonm  of  «ght 
months  in  a  damp  soil  gives  an  appearance  of 
age,  deceiving  the  keenest  observer,  and 
awakening  the  admiration  of  pilgrims," 

'*  But  this  is  a  shameful  deceit." 

"  True  again,  sir :  hot  the  country  is  veir 
poor  about  here;  and  after  all,  perhaps, 
added  the  philosophic  driver,  "  no  great 
harm  is  done.  This  year  the  horvest  of  brass 
eagles  has  been  very  fair." 

We  entered  the  forest  of  Soignies  by  a 
narrow  and  naturally  covered  alley,  the  two 
sides  crowned  with  tbemost  luxuriant foliag*. 
Poplars,  elms,  and  plane  trees  appeared  to 
be  striving  which  should  attain  the  highest 
elevation.  One  peculiarity  I  could  notaToid 
remarking  in  the  midst  of  this  solemn  and 
beautiful  abode  of  nature,  and  tbst  was  the 
perfect  slJUness  prevailing  around.  The  air 
Itself  seemed  without  palpita^on,  and  during 
a  ride  of  two  hours  through  this  sylvan  gal* 
lery,  not  even  the  note  of  a  Urd  broke  on  the 
solitude.  A  forest  without  feathered  song- 
sters appeared  unnstural,  and  the  only  possi- 
ble reason  that  could  be  imagined  for  such  s 
drcumstance  might  be,  that  since  the  formi- 
dable day  of  Waterloo,  they  had  ({uittad 
these  shades.nevertoretum,  frightened  away 
by  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  dismal 
noise  of  war.  What  melancholy  is  impresaed 
upon  the  beautiful  forest  of  Soignies !  I 
cannot  overcome  the  idea,  that  since  Provi- 
dence destined  it  should  become  the  mute 
spectator  of  the  great  event  in  its  vicinity,  it 
has  retained  the  mysterious  memorv  in  the 
folding  of  its  leaves  and  the  depths  of  its 
shades.  Destiny  designs  the  theab^  for 
great  actions.  An  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  perished  there.  Such  was 
the  irrevocable  decree  I 

"Do  you  think,"  I  inquired  of  the  coaeh- 
man — wishing  to  change  the  current  of  my 
thoughts,  "  there  are  persons  so  unscmpti- 
lous  as  to  speculate  on  the  curiosity  of  tour- 
ists to  Waterloo,  in  the  manner  yon  hare 
deaontoir' 
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Ah,  nrP'he  replied,  "I  have  not  told 
jou  half  the  tricks  they  practise  on  the  cred- 
ulous. It  would  indeed  fatigue  you  if  I 
mentioned  all  of  them,  but,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  relate  an  instance  I  witnessed 
myself  one  day.  I  was  conducting  from 
Waterloo  to  Brussels  a  French  artist  and  a 
Prussian  tourist.  The  Prussian  supported 
on  his  knee  some  object  very  carefully  en- 
Teloped  in  a  handkerchief,  and  which  he 
seemed  to  value  greatly.  When  he  had  ar- 
rived about  midway  on  the  road,  he  inquired 
of  the  Frenchman,  whether  he  had  brought 
away  with  him  any  touvenir  of  his  pilgnm- 
age  to  Waterloo. 

''  '  In  good  faith,  no/  replied  the  other ; 
'and  yet  I  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  cer- 
tain acquisition,  but  the  exorbitant  price 
demanded  prevented  me:  one  hundred  francs, 
besides  the  trouble  of  carrying  off  such  an 
article.' 

'*  'What  could  it  have  been?'  demanded 
the  Prussian,  curiously. 

"  '  You  must  not  feel  offended  if  I  tell 
you,'  returned  the  artist ;  '  it  was  the  skull 
of  a  Prussian  colonel,  a  magnificent  one! 
And  what  rendered  it  more  valuable,  it  was 
merced  by  three  holes,  made  by  the  balls  of 
Waterloo.  One  was  in  the  forehead,  the 
others  were  through  the  temples.  I  should 
have  had  no  objection  to  secure  this,  if  I 
eould  have  afforded  it,  and  have  had  a  lamp 
made  of  the  skull  of  a  Prussian  officer  killed 
by  the  French.  And  you,  sir  ?'  he  continued, 
looking  at  the  packet  carried  by  his  fellow 
traveler,  "  pray  what  luck  have  you  had  ?" 

"  '1/  replied  the  Prussian,  with  an  uneasy 
movement,  and  looking  greatly  confused,  '  I 
am  astonished  at  the  wonderful  resemblance 
of  what  has  happened  to  both  of  us,  for  I 
purchased  this  morning  the  skull  of  a  French 
odonel  killed  by  a  Prussian  at  Waterloo." 

"•You,  sir?' 

"  •  Y— e — s,'  stammered  the  Prussian,  and 
I  thought  of  having  it  made  into  a  cup  to 
drink  the  health  of  Slucher  at  each  anniver- 
sary of  our  victory.' 

**  *  And  is  the  skull  pierced  by  three  bul- 
lets ?'  demanded  the  Frenchman,  his  suspi- 
cions becoming  awakened. 

<'  With  a  look  of  consternation  the  Prus- 
rian  hastily  unrolled  the  handkerchief,  and 
examined  the  contents.  The  skull  bore  the 
flame  marks  indicated  by  his  traveling  com- 
panion !  It  was  the  identical  relic  that  was 
French  when  offered  to  an  Englbhman  or 
Prussian,  and  had  become  Prussian  or  Eng- 
lish when  offered  to  a  Frenchman. 

"This,  ttr,"  added  Jehu,  smacUog  hh 


whip,  "you  will  admit  is  worse  than  selling 
false  brass  buttons  and  the  Emperor's 
eagles." 

During  this  conversation,  we  had  nearly 
reached  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  at  length 
the  sunbeams  shot  through  the  last  tree,  and 
the  breeze  saluted  me  with  its  freshness, 
while,  on  returning  to  the  right  of  the  road» 
the  country  lay  extended  beyond,  formmg  a 
beautiful  panorama. 

"  There  is  the  Lion's  Mount  I"  e^laimed 
my  conductor,  with  an  eagerness  probably 
new  to  him  at  each  excursion,  for,  to  judge 
from  his  manner,  he  seemed  to  have  beheld 
it  for  the  first  time,  with  this  difference  in 
his  favor,  that  he  perceived  the  mountain 
clearly,  while  I,  although  straining  my  sifi^ht» 
could  not  get  a  glimpse  of  it.  I  was  obliged 
to  have  the  horses  stopped,  and  ask  him  to 
indicate  to  me  its  position.  At  length  his 
enthusiasm  having  subsided,  he  pointed  out 
to  me  the  artificial  mound,  and  the  metal 
lion  on  its  summit.  Gradually  my  vision  be* 
came  accustomed  to  the  great  development 
of  light  of  which  I  had  been  deprived  during 
the  two  hours  we  had  traversed,  in  partial 
obscurity,  the  wood  of  Soignies,  and  now  I 
beheld  distinctly  the  colossal  monument 
erected  by  our  enemies  to  the  memory  of 
our  glorious  disasters. 

"It  appears  to  roe,"  I  said,  addressing  the 
driver,  "  that  this  part  of  the  forest  has  been 
much  diminished  in  size.  Has  it  been  cut 
down  ?" 

"  You  have  guessed  rightly,  sir ;"  he  re- 
turned, "it  belongs  to  several  proprietors, 
each  of  whom  does  what  he  likes  with  his 
portion.  One  roots  up  the  trees,  and  plants 
rape-seed  in  their  place,  because  it  is  more 
profitable.  Another  prefers  his  flax  field  to 
ten  thousand  feet  of  green-wood." 

"So,"  thought  I,  "in  twenty  or  thirty 
years  the  forest  of  Soignies  will  have  ceased 
to  exist.  It  would  have  been  better,  per- 
haps, to  have  left  it  in  the  state  nature  de- 
signed, but  who  thinks  in  1849  of  preserving 
anything  ?  Let  us  hasten  quickb^  to  con- 
template the  last  vestiges  of  Waterioo,  if  it  is 
not  even  now  too  late !" 

I  need  not  remind  my  readers  that  the 
18th  of  June  is  the  anniversary  of  the  cele- 
brated battle  of  Waterloo.  I  had  expressly 
chosen  this  ill-fated  da^  for  my  historical 
excursion  to  Mont- St.- Jean,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  on  the  way  some  veterans  of  !a 
grande  artnie  piously  curious,  like  myself,  to 
traverse  the  vast  field  of  death. 

It  waa  so  m\i|(Vkyi»  ^XiaX  %r(fq  ^  \k^  ^»<QeBL* 
try,  ihaVl  sft«ia\tt\si»Bs^^a»xwMM^ 
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will  exist  for  ages!  The  road,  however,  was 
deserted,  that  sinister  way  by  which  the 
English,  in  1815,  retreated  twice  towards 
Brussels,*  and  which  they  traversed  the  same 
day  in  all  the  amazement  of  unexpected  vic- 
toiy. 

At  length  we  reached  Genappe,  and  rolled 
at  length  over  the  l>adly-paved  route,  con- 
necting Waterloo  with  Mont-St.-Jean.  Al- 
though placed  under  the  authority  of  a  single 
burgomaster,  that  of  Waterloo,  these  two 
banuets  are  still  somewhat  separated  from 
each  other.  They  differ  but  little  from  the 
similar  class  of  villages  in  France,  except  in 
the  admirable  neatness  of  their  appearance. 

The  church  of  Waterloo  has  some  slight 
pretensions  deserving  of  notice.  It  has  a 
species  of  facade,  with  a  stone  dome.  On 
%  the  front  is  an  inscription  to  the  effect,  that 
the  Marquis  of  Gastanaga,  Governor  of  the 
Low  Countries  for  Charles  XL,  Eling  of 
Spain,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  structure  in 
tbs  year  1619.  The  battle  to  which  the 
English  have  given  the  name  of  this  village, 
Waterloo,  bore  for  a  long  time  in  France  the 
designation  of  Mont-St.-Jean,  whilst  the 
Prussians  record  it  as  the  victory  of  La  Belle 
Alliance.  These  three  titles  are  equally  well 
'founded.  The  French  occupied  the  back  of 
Mont-St.-Jean,f  the  English  covered  the  op- 
posite side,  and  leaned  in  consequence  to- 
wards Waterloo,  and  the  Prussians  towards 
the  close  of  the  combat  fell  upon  the  farm  of 
La  Belle  Alliance,  where  Blucher  and  Wel- 
lington met  after  the  victory. 

If  the  village  of  Mont -St. -Jean  possesses 
no  church,  it  can  nevertheless  boast  of  hav- 
ing the  largest  hotel  in  the  district,  where 
travelers  usually  take  up  their  quarters,  and 
recruit  their  strength  with  a  frugal  breakfast, 

*  M.  Gozlan  has  readily  adopted  the  grose  error 
Into  vhich  so  many  French  writers  have  fallen,  of 
attributing  the  confused  mass  of  fugitive  camp  jfbl- 
lowers,  wounded  soldiers,  and  alarmed  peasants, 
who^  Tvith  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  crowded  the  road  to 
Brussels  through  the  forest  of  Soignies  during  the 
whole  day  of  the  battle,  to  a  movement  of  retreat 
on  the  part  of  the  British  army.  This  confusion 
was  increased  by  numerous  desertions  from  the 
ranks  of  our  auxiliaries,  especially  Lei  brav  BefjueM, 
but  the  only  corpt  that  fell  back  upon  Brussels  was 
the  Oumberland  Regiment  of  Hanoverian  Hussars 
under  Oolonel  Rulle,  who  having  turned  tail,  carried 
the  alarm  that  the  French  were  at  their  heels. 

jr  M.  Qozlan  is  quite  out  in  his  notion  of  the  lo- 
eahty.  The  village  of  Moot-St  Jean,  instead  of 
having  been,  as  he  makes  it  appear,  just  in  front  of 
tile  Frendi  line,  was  more  than  a  half  mile  to  the 
rear  of  the  British  centre,  and  La  Belle  Alliance 
oeenpied  the  same  relative  position  with  respect  to 
tbe  French  armj.  The  conflict,  in  U^  raged  nearly 
midwuj  betweea  tbme  two  poinU, 


previous  to  traversing  the  vast  field  of  Wa- 
terloo, every  object  on  which  deserves  atten- 
tion, and  to  ascend  the  Mountain  of  the 
Lion. 

Without  the  money  spent  by  these  stran- 
gers, the  two  villages  would  indeed  be  mis- 
erably off,  but  owing  to  the  perpetual  tribute 
paid  by  the  curious  world,  Mont-St.-Jean 
and  Waterloo  have  prospered.  It  would  be 
more  precise  to  say  that  since  1815,  their 
extent  has  been  doubled.  The  names  which 
forty  years  ago  belonged  only  to  petty  farms 
hidden  in  the  woods,  and  surrounded  by 
muddy  fields,  have  become  imperishable  in 
history,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  modern 
times.  Waterloo,  Mont- St.- Jean,  La  Belle 
Alliance,  Quatre-bras,  the  farm  of  Caillou, 
these  rustic  dwellings  in  which  the  house- 
wife plied  her  domestic  duties,  have  now 
replaced  Babylon,  Tyre,  Memphis,  and  Car- 
thage, in  the  honors  of  memory !  Thdr  milk 
was  changed  into  blood.     Sad  glory  1 

The  moment  a  tourist  enters  Waterloo,  he 
is  assailed  on  every  side  by  guides.  In 
general,  they  are  robust  men,  with  a  warm 
and  clear  glance,  a  military  figure,  and  easy 
flow  of  speech,  but  too  accustomed  to  repeat 
the  same  things  to  interest  a  listener.  They 
consist  of  three  classes,  for  the  convenience 
of  French,  English,  or  German  visitors. 
The  moment  a  stranger  makes  his  appearance, 
his  nationality  is  intuitively  discovered  at 
once,  and  the  cicerone  of  the  nation  to  which 
he  belongs  takes  possession  of  him  without 
contest.  The  English  guides  gain  more 
money  than  the  French,  whose  profits,  how- 
ever, exceed  those  of  the  German,  and  this 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  French 
are  not  so  often  seen  at  Waterloo  as  the 
English,  and  the  Germans,  with  their  usual 
apathy,  scarcely  ever  visit  the  spot.  For- 
merly, these  guides  demanded  ten  francs,  but 
at  the  present  time  they  are  satisfied  with 
five  and  even  three  francs.  Most  of  them 
have  personal  recollections  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  in  which  they  served,  not  as  sol- 
diers, but  as  grave-diggers.  Willing,  or  against 
their  inclination,  they,  their  fathers,  and 
mothers,  brothers,  and  sisters,  dug,  during 
eight  days,  immense  holes  in  the  ground,  in 
which  ninety  thousand  bodies  were  deposit- 
ed !  It  was  a  short  time  preceding  the  har- 
vest. The  wheat  was  then  lost,  but  the 
following  year  the  crops  were  magnificent  1 

We  descended  at  the  hotel  of  Mont-St.- 
Jean,  and  were  introduced  into  a  large  apart- 
ment on  the  ground-floor.  By  an  arrange- 
ment, the  diplomacy  of  which  will  not  escape 
the  traveler,  the  host  had  ornamented  the 
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walb  of  his  room  with  portraits  of  persona- 
ffes  in  whom  every  shaae  of  opinion  would 
find  a  representative.  If  the  Frenchman 
felt  himself  indignant  one  moment  at  sight 
of  a  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on 
horseback,  holding  in  one  hand  a  glass  of 
champagne,  which  he  is  about  to  quaff  in 
honor  of  his  victory,  his  anger  is  quickly  ap- 
peased by  observing  an  engraving  of  Napo- 
leon, as  the  conqueror  at  Ulm.  If,  on 
regarding  the  latter,  the  German  feels  sore 
at  heart,  sketches  of  Blucher  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange  restore  his  equanimity,  and  Napo- 
leon is  in  his  turn  tolerated.  And  if  the  tea 
is  served  from  a  teapot  decorated  with  gold- 
en eagles  flying  in  a  sky  of  azure,  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  adorned  with  such  questiona- 
ble ornaments  displays,  in  all  the  plenitude 
of  Britannic  Majesty,  the  portrait  of  Queen 
Victoria. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  things  to  the 
mind  when  engaged  upon  the  description  of 
a  battle,  is  to  be  unable  to  form  an  exact 
idea  of  the  action,  or  of  the  site  upon  which 
it  occurred.  I  have  no  intention  of  giving 
an  example  of  that  clearness  and  precision 
I  have  not  accorded  to  others.  The  affair 
of  Mont-8t.-Jean  requires  no  chronicler,  and 
this  is  not  an  occasion  for  even  pretendine  to 
describe  it.  I  will  merely  confine  myself  to 
observing  that  the  hotel  of  the  Mont-St- 
Jean,  constructed  anterior  to  1815,  occupies 
a  situation,  where  tlie  cannon-balls  and  grape- 
shot  rained  without  ceasing  during  the  whole 
engagement.  Chance  placed  it  between  the 
two  armies,*  who  made  it  a  bridge  of  fire. 

An  old  loquacious  inliabitant  of  the  place, 
who  was  introduced  to  us,  and  invited  to  a 
place  at  our  tablf,  gave  the  following  ac- 
count of  his  adventures  at  the  time.  I  had 
Suestioned  him  upon  the  terrible  events  of 
^e  eighteenth  of  June,  which  it  appears  he 
bad  closely  witnessed,  a  shell  having  made 
an  opening  in  the  Grange,  where  he  had 
crept  for  safety. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  me,  "there  was 
so  much  heated  iron  and  lead  in  the  air,  that 
a  fly  would  have  been  crushed  between  two 
ballets,  if  it  had  dared  to  cross  the  village  ; 
and  finding  myself  rather  unpleasantly  ex- 
posed where  I  stood  at  first,  I  took  refuge 
at  the  farm,  hoping  to  find  friends  there,  but 
they  had  all  left,  the  old  and  the  young,  to 
•ees  refuge  at  Nivelles  and  Frieschermont, 
or  in  the  fields,  or  wherever  they  could.    It 


*  A  previous  note  will  have  shown  that  Mont- 
Si-Jean  was  not  between  the  two  armiefli    The 
tlood  in  front  of  it  throvgbovt  the  day. 


rained  without  ceasing,  and  the  sky  was 
black  and  red  in  turns,  the  dark  clouds  re- 
fleeting  the  fire  and  flame  of  the  cannons. 
Towaros  four  o'clock,  the  red  English  soldiers 
passed  hastily  before  the  door  of  the  Grange, 
exclaiming  all  was  lost,  at  least  I  judged  so 
by  their  gestures  of  despair.  A  discharge 
from  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  struck  them 
suddenly  full  m  the  rear,  and  carried  them 
into  the  forest  of  Soignies.  They  fell  by 
hundreds  at  every  step.  Those  who  followed 
had  to  walk  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their 
comrades,  and  as  they  were  mowed  down, 
others  mounted  on  them,  heap  upon  heap. 
I  observed  as  many  as  six  rauKs  of  corpses, 
and  in  less  time  than  I  could  drink  a  glass 
of  wine.  Marshal  Ney,  and  three  generals 
under  his  orders,  pursued  them,  at  the  head 
of  three  columns,  as  far  as  La  Haye  Sainte. 
There  was  one  Englishman  who  never  stir- 
red, or  changed  his  position,  but  remained 
all  the  time  leaning  against  a  tree,  the  site  of 
which  will  be  pointed  out  to  you  by  your 
^ide ;  this  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  was  there  from  morning  until  the  evening. 
From  this  spot  he  beheld  his  army  twice  de- 
feated, and  at  length  victorious,  without  be- 
traying the  slightest  emotion.  At  one  time 
part  of  his  troops  were  in  retreat  towards 
Brussels,  where  the  Burgomaster  had  already 
prepared  the  silver  dish  in  which  the  keys  of 
the  city  were  to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  But  to  return  to  Mont-St.-Jean, 
where  such  fearful  scenes  were  being  enact- 
ed ;  in  their  confusion,  the  Enflrlish  soldiers 
had  thrown  as  many  dead  ana  wounded  as 
they  could  into  the  Grange,  by  the  two  win- 
dows, which  were  only  held  together  by  a 
small  piece  of  wood.  It  was  a  most  horri- 
ble sight  to  see  broken  limbs  tossed  together 
one  over  the  other.  The  wounded  soldiers 
cried  loudly  at  first  with  anguish,  and  then 
their  voices  gradually  ceased,  until  a  fearful 
silence  proclaimed  that  their  sufferings  were 
over.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents,*  yet  the  can- 
nons far  out- mastered  the  roar  of  the  ele- 
ments. Two  hours  afterwards  the  English 
soldiers  returned,  exclaiming  that  the  battle 
was  not  lost :  they  passed  by  Mont-St.-Jean, 

*  One  observation  mav  Buifioe  to  demolish  tbie 
cock-and-bull  etory  dished  up  by  the  cunning  g^uide 
to  tickle  the  ears  of  his  auditor.  The  ffuide  says 
that  about  the  time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Koglish  by 
Marshal  Ney,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Both  state- 
ments are  equally  veracious.  The  drizzling  rain 
with  which  tne  day  commenced,  cleared  off  about 
the  commencement  of  the  battle,  and  the  drenching 
showers  M.  Gozlan  more  than.  <)Yi<3(&  dni^VVk'^SY^^^ 
beightwi  bis  de¥!n^\oTisw^\^^^«^'%^ac«2JSfi^ 

the  mere  fkddoiM  ot  maXmui. 
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and  before  this  house,  making  their  way  over 
masees  of  dead  bodies,  and  bringing  their 
oannons  and  horses  with  them." 

Besides  oar  conductor,  who  awaited  us  at 
the  door  of  the  Hotel  Mont-St.-Jean,  there 
were  some  sturdy  relic  vendors,  with  brass 
eagles  and  false  buttons  for  sale.  Having 
been  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  this  un- 
■crupulous  traffic,  I  respectfully  saluted  the 
mutilated  articles,  but  declined  purchasing 
any.  Preceded  by  my  ffuide,  I  went  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lion^s  Mount,  by  the  only 
route  leading  to  it,  combining  street  and  high- 
road. At  the  termination  of  the  street  the 
farm  of  Mont-St.-Jean  is  visible,  a  heavy 
rustic  building,  converted  by  the  English, 
during  the  battle,  into  a  hospital  Madame 
Boland,  from  the  summit  of  the  scaffold  to 
which  she  was  pitilessly  hurried  during  the 
sanguinary  revolution  in  France,  glancing  at 
s  statue  of  Liberty  raised  upon  the  square, 
exclaimed,  **  Oh,  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name!"  Remembering 
these  sublime  expressions,  I  could  not  for- 
bear saying,  before  the  farm  of  Mont-St.- 
Jean,  where,  according  to  a  British  officer, 
in  one  day  more  than  twelve  hundred  legs 
and  fifteen  hundred  arms  were  cut  off  by  the 
hospital  surgeons,  "  Oh,  Glory,  what  limbs 
are  sacrificed  in  thy  name  !" 

From  a  few  small  detached  houses  on 
either  side  of  the  long  streets  of  Mont-St.- 
Jean,  young  females,  coquettishly  dressed, 
came  running  at  each  instant,  to  present  to 
our  notice  their  albums,  containing  the  princi- 
pal views,  the  most  remarkable  sites,  and 
feats  of  arms  connected  with  Waterloo.  If 
the  stranger  happen  to  be  a  Frenchman,  he 
is  informed  that  the  illustrations  are  from 
the  pencil  of  a  countryman.  These  picture 
dealers  are  encountered  at  every  step,  on  the 
bill,  in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  at  the  foot 
of  the  two  funereal  monuments  which  are 
perceived  on  entering  the  plain,  and  even  on 
the  summit  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Lion. 
And  after  all,  it  is  an  ungrateful  trade,  for 
these  girls  are  exposed  to  all  weather;  to 
rain,  dust,  and  the  sun.  And  yet  such  is 
their  good-humor,  that  they  return  thanks 
with  great  courtesy  to  the  vbitor  who  in- 
spects their  little  wares,  even  if  none  are 
purchased. 

We  arrived  at  length  at  the  extremity  of 
Mont-St.-Jean,  and  soon  reached  the  spot 
where  the  battle  had  been  most  hotly  con- 
tested. Two  plain  monuments  have  been 
raised  on  either  side  of  the  road,  to  the 
memory  of  those  victims  who  contributed 
ml/ani/jr  to  the  Muecesa  of  the  daj,  but  did 


not  survive  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  victory. 
The  trophy  on  the  right,  raised  to  the  honor 
of  Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  aide-de-camp  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  is  of  grave  and 
simple  design,  constructed  of  blue  stone,  and 
representing  a  fluted  column.  A  square 
iron  railing,  shaped  in  a  lance  form,  surrounds 
it.  The  other  mortuary  record  on  the  left, 
is  of  greater  pretension,  and  possesses  also 
an  air  of  austerity  suitable  to  this  kind  of 
warrior-tombs.  It  is  of  pyramidal  shape, 
with  a  large  base,  and  dedicated  by  the  oiOI- 
cers  of  the  German  Legion  to  their  com- 
rades, who  bravely  fell  on  the  18th  of  June. 
On  three  of  the  sides  are  recorded  the  names 
of  the  officers  killed,  and  upon  the  fourth  is 
the  following  inscription  in  English  : — 

"To  the  Memory 

of  their  Compinions  in  Arms 

who  gloriously  fell  on  the  memorable 

18th  day  of  Jane,  1816, 

This  Monument 

is  erected  by  the  Officers  of  the  ^ng's 

German  Legion. 

These  two  monuments,  by  their  isolated  po- 
sition, indicate  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  since  1815,  on  the  ground  where  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  contested.  Indeed 
it  retains  so  little  of  its  former  appearance 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  on  revisiting 
the  spot  some  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
claimed, "They  have  spoiled  Waterloo!" 
From  La  Haye  Sainte  to  Mont-St.-Jean.  the 
land  formed  a  double  declivity,  over  whieh 
was  the  route  to  Charleroy.  In  order  to 
raise  the  Mountain  of  the  Lion,  the  earth 
was  tiiken  in  large  quantities  from  the  two 
hillocks,  and  the  soil,  greatly  loosened  in 
consequence,  fell  in  considerably,  and  the 
two  monuments  already  mentioned  point  out 
the  former  height  of  the  ground.  Thus  the 
place  where  the  struggle  was  most  fearful, 
and  the  cannon  directed  its  most  sure  and 
decisive  aim,  where  blood  flowed  in  the  most 
prodigal  streams,  and  death  shot  his  arrows 
with  the  greatest  carnage,  where  victory  and 
defeat  have  left  their  most  vivid  impression, 
this  memorable  site  has  disappeared,  havincr 
been  dug  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and 
the  earth  employed  in  constructing  the  mimic 
Mountain  of  the  Lion,  two  hundred  and  five 
feet  high,  and  sixteen  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  in  circumference  !  One  may  say,  with- 
out exaggeration,  of  this  fantastic  and  mon- 
strous abortion,  that  it  was  made  of  bones, 
and  cemented  with  human  blood,  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  The  idea  is  repulsive, 
and  must  ahock  the  stranger,  while  the  artist 
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caonot  but  regard  the  mound  iriih  a  eensa- 
tion  of  pity. 

Beneath  the  tomb  of  Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don, and  at  the  angle  of  the  mountain,  the 
ffcological  elements  of  which  I  have  just 
descriDed,  might  be  seen,  a  few  years  ago, 
the  tree,  beneath  whose  shade  the  Dake  of 
Wellington  remained  during  the  battle.  No 
place  in  the  field  could  have  been  more  ex- 
posed. Twice,  during  the  contest  of  the 
18th  of  June,  he  was  separated  from  his 
staff,  and  found  himself  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  French  cavalry,  driven  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  tree,*  to  which  the  usual  fate  of 
such  celebrities  of  nature  has  been  assigned. 
Some  English  speculators  purchased  the  syl- 
van relic,  and  after  it  was  conveyed  to  Lon- 
don, they  sold  the  remains  in  the  form  of 
ehairs,  tables,  and  snuff-boxes.  It  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  even  at  the  present  time,  the 
sale  of  this  prolific  furniture  is  continued, 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  walking- 
stick  of  Voltaire,  and  the  pen  with  which 
Napoleon  signed  the  act  of  abdication  at 
Fontainebleau,  both  of  which  articles  are 
exhaustlcss. 

The  victory  of  Waterloo  has  too  often  been 
denied  to  the  English  for  a  writer  to  render 
himself  suspected  by  paying  tribute  to  the 
cool  bravery  of  their  soldiers  and  the  courage 
of  their  commander.  They  lost  the  battle, 
it  is  true,  for  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Blu- 
cher,  they  were  left  without  the  least  re- 
source ;  nevertheless,  they  displayed  admir- 
able heroism  and  patience  in  face  of  tbe 
French,  who  failed  in  this  last  quality,  be- 
cause they  were  too  courageous.  At  Water- 
loo,  two  armies  were  debated,  the  English 
and  the  French,  but  the  former  were  beaten 
first.  The  conquerors  of  the  battle  were 
chance  and  the  Prussians. 

The  latter  had  but  a  small  advantage  in 
gaining  the  victory,  for  the  troops  presented 
themselves  fresh  for  battle,  and  free  from 
fatigue,  while  the  French  had  exhausted  their 
energy  and  strength  during  a  conflict  of  twelve 
hours,  and  I  will  but  barely  allude  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  marshals,  one  of  whom  retired 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle;  and  the  other  did 
not  arrive,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  on  the 
eventful  day.  Let  us  leave  them  to  silence, 
for  heaven  has  been  their  judge.f 

♦  What  were  the  French  cavalry  about  that  they 
did  not  capture  the  Duke  f  The  story  about  the 
tree  is  altogether  a  figment 

f  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  writer  to  stultify 

himself  more  completely  than  M.  Gozlan  has  done  in 

this  passage.    His  facts  and  reasoning  are  worthy 

-of  each  other;  and  the  bathot  at  the  dose  is  quite 

delicious  I 


The  distance  from  the  two  monuments  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  the  great 
mound,  is  but  trifling.  It  is  speedily  attain- 
ed by  following  a  ravine,  into  which  English 
and  French,  horses  and  men,  rolled  confus- 
edly one  over  the  other  on  the  day  of  strife. 
In  winter  this  route  is  impracticable.  The 
kind  of  majesty  that  invests,  at  a  distance, 
the  enormous  mass  of  earth  to  which  the 
name  of  mountain  has  been  singularly  ap- 
plied, diminishes  by  degrees,  the  nearer  it  is 
approached.  The  gigantic  becomes  gro- 
tesque. One  only  recognizes  a  mountam  of 
Belgian  construction,  a  false  imitation  of 
nature.  It  requires  some  courage  to  ascend 
tbe  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  steps 
pierced  in  the  soil,  and  leading  to  the  sum- 
mit. Both  conquerors  and  the  vanquished 
become  equal  before  this  ordeal,  a  ladder  of 
steps  insecure  and  menacing  as  that  from  the 
mast  of  a  vessel  being  the" only  means  of  as- 
cent. A  cord  badly  attached  at  the  extremity 
to  some  rickety  poles,  and  swaying  loosely  in 
the  wind,  escapmg  also,  continually  from  the 
hand,  is  but  a  frail  support  to  the  hardy  ad- 
venturer who  scales  the  steps,  broken  and 
loose,  with  wide  intervals  at  different  parts 
where  stones  are  wanting.  It  is  essential  to 
mount  at  once  and  quickly,  for  under  the  cir- 
cumstances just  mentioned,  a  stoppage  on 
such  an  inclined  plane  might  prove  disastrous 
to  travelers  subject  to  vertigo.  The  rapidity 
of  the  ascent  diminishes  the  danger.  At 
length,  out  of  breath,  we  attain  the  summit 
of  the  mountain — an  irregukr  kind  of  plat- 
form»  too  narrow  for  many  persons  to  stand 
upon  at  the  same  time.  There  is  scarcely  a 
margin  of  two  paces  between  the  edge  of  the 
eminence  and  the  pediment  of  the  monument 
on  which  the  lion  is  placed,  while  the  violent 
winds  constantly  blowing  at  this  elevation* 
render  the  feet  additionally  insecure.  Nerv- 
ous tourists  will  find  it  therefore  more  con- 
sistent with  their  comfort  to  renounce  this 
aerial  voyage.  The  pedestal  supporting  the 
lion  is  made  of  the  blue  stone  so  common  in 
Belgium.  It  consists  of  three  high  steps, 
each  one  being  three  feet  wide,  supporting  a 
square  block  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  on  which  is  written  this  simple  incrip- 
tion: — 

ZVin  JUNE  MOOCCXV. 

Above  is  the  representation  of  the  kin^  of 

animals.    The  different  masses  of  stone  piled 

one  on  the  other  at  a  high  elevation,  render 

it  difificult  to  perceive  the  lion  to  advssitAi^ 

i  from  tiae  difSeronV  ^xuV*  A  ^^  '^Ja^&sstok  ^«i. 
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which  the  yUitor  stands ;  although  the  figure 
it  foarteen  feet  high,  a  portion  of  the  head 
and  tail  are  alone  yisible.  The  lion  is  not 
made  of  bronze,  as  some  tourists  have  assert- 
ed*  but  of  iron  bronzed  over,  one  of  the 
paws  resting  on  an  immense  ball  of  the  same 
material.  It  was  cast  at  Seraing,  in  one  of 
the  workshops  of  the  celebrated  Cockerill. 
This  faulty  production,  however,  does  not 
deserve  mention  as  a  work  of  art.  The  spot 
upon  which  the  victory  of  Waterloo  is  claim- 1 
ed,  a  place  unique  in  the  universe,  and 
whither  from  all  parts  of  the  world  curiosity 
is  attracted,  deserves  a  different  kind  of  monu- 
ment, and  one  more  due  to  history  and  pos- 
terity. It  appears  rather  too  undignified  to 
order  of  a  Belgian  artist  a  monument  of  this 
kind,  destined  to  commemorate  the  greatest 
hattle  of  modern  times. 

It  is  upon  the  platform  of  the  mountain 
that  the  guides  perform  the  most  essential 
part  of  their  services.     With  their  hands  ex- 
tended towards  the  horizon  to  indicate  the 
positions  occupied  by   the  different  troops, 
they  point  out  the  sites  of  the  most  bloody 
episodes  of  the  day,  and  the  farms,  ravines, 
hamlets,  hedges,  and  the  heights  disputed, 
taken  and  re- taken  successively  by  the  French 
and  English.    In  these  descriptions,  a  singu- 
larity is  remarkable,  that  they  combine  the 
impressions  derived  from   the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  surrounding  scenery,  to  ex- 
plain more  easily  to  the  tourist  the  subjects 
they  are  illustrating.     **li  was  by   yonder 
group  x)f  trees,''   they  say,  **  that   General 
Ponsonby  fell  mortally  wounded.     In  front, 
where  the  wind  is  agitating  a  corn-field,  Pic- 
ton,  another  British  general  was  killed,  while 
Ittiding  on  a  charge  that  did  fearful  injury  to 
the  French.  Farther,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  where  you  perceive  the  thin  white  smoke 
curling  from  a  chimney,  the  imperial  guards 
were  xepulsed.    The  Prince  of  Orange  was 
wounded  at  the  side  of  that  ravine.  Between 
those  sleeping  mowers  and  the  flock  of  sheep 
descending   yonder   hillock,   the    Duke   of 
Wellington,  as  a  last  resource,  formed  his 
troops  into  squares.     More  distant,  between 
•the  route  of  Nivelles  and  that  of  Genappe,  a 
amall  number  of  gardens  are  perceived.     It 
was  there  Napoleon  established  his  observa- 
tory, and  it  is  by  that  great  wood,  beyond  La 
iHaye  Sainte,  that  the  Prussians,  under  the 
•order  of  General  Bulow,  attacked  the  French 
lOommanded  by  Count  Lobau." 

Jt  has  been  remarked,  and  the  saying  is 

worth  repeating,  that  the  people  of  those 

jmiioDB  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  battle 

^WaterloQ,  dUtiaguiah^tbemselveB  by  differ- 


ences of  sympathy  and  opinion,  for  it  is  im- 
possible  not  to  pronounce  for,  or  against,  the 
French,  on  reading  the  narrative  of  the  tre- 
mendous conflict.  Thus  the  Russians  rauTO 
themselves,  with  but  few  exceptions,  on  the 
side  of  the  English  and  Germans,  whilst 
the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Spaniards,  the 
Italians,  the  Portuguese,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  Americas  pronounce  openly  for 
the  French.  Thus  we  carry  the  palm  by  a 
great  majority.* 

When  the  French  army  was  proceeding  to 
the  siege  of  Antwerp,  the  troops  passed  at 
the  foot  of  the  Mount,  and  felt  so  strongly 
excited  with  grief  and  wounded  pride,  that 
they  resolved  upon  overthrowing  the  insolent 
trophy.  In  a  moment,  ladders  were  placed 
against  the  pedestal  by  the  military  engi- 
neers, and  the  work  of  demolition  was  about 
to  commence  amidst  the  applause  and  enthu- 
siasm of  our  young  soldiers.  Unfortunately 
(reason,  however,  would  perhaps  say,  happi* 
ly).  Marshal  Gerard  was  informed  in  time, 
and  energetically  opposed  this  act  of  patriotio 
vivacity.  He  alone,  whose  conduct  had  been 
so  noble  and  devoted  at  Waterloo,  had  the 
right  to  command  obedience  in  this  respect, 
of  the  brave  soldiers  placed  under  his  control, 
and  to  disarm  their  natural  anger.  They  at- 
tended to  his  voice,  but  before  railing  the 
siege  they  saluted  the  lion  with  several  gun- 
shots, the  marks  of  which  still  remain,  and 
to  disparage  the  figure  still  more  in  the  eyes 
of  posterity,  they  cut  off  a  portion  of  the 
tail. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  in  a  cave 
opened  at  all  sides  to  the  wind,  a  keeper 
presents  a  register  to  the  visitor,  in  which  he 
IS  requested  to  inscribe  his  name,  country, 
and  profession.  Gin,  brandy,  and  beer  are 
likewise  offered  for  sale  by  the  same  indi- 
vidual. I  was  pleased  to  find,  however,  that 
he  did  not  claim  for  himself  the  honors  of  a 
conqueror,  or  a  vanquished  soldier  of  Water- 
loo. However,  he  profits  by  the  occasion  to 
inform  the  traveler  that  he  keeps  in  order 
the  cord  of  the  mountain  staircase,  though, 
instead  of  doing  this,  he  neglects  it  so  much 
and  purposely,  that  he  is  obliged,  when 
strangers  descend,  to  place  himself  imme- 
diately before  them,  to  break  their  fall  in  case 
of  an  unlucky  step  ;  and  this  is  an  attention 
apparently  so  amiable,  that  be  is  generally 
offered  a  recompense,  and  never  of  course 
refuses  it. 

On  quitting  the  mountain,  I  wished  to  visit 

_  ■■  ■  - —  -       -     m  -   — ■ "* 

*  M.  GozUm  eaonot  surely  be  serious  in  advaao- 
ing  this  ridienlous  opinion* 
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the  otber  places  equally  far-famed  in  tbe  re- 
oords  of  Waterloo.  I  therefore  took  the  di- 
rectioD  of  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Hougoumont, 
sitaated  at  a  trifling  distance  from  each  other. 
In  1815,  the  farm  and  house  of  Hougoumont 
were  joined,  and  surrounded  by  a  little  wood, 
which  is  no  longer  seen.  This  rather  ezten- 
tive  estate  has  been  broken  up,  and  croj)s  of 
wheat,  oats,  and  flax  are  raised  on  the  site. 
On  regarding  these  beautiful  fields  covered 
with  luxuriant  vegetation,  I  could  scarcely 
believe  what  my  reading  had  informed  me, 
and  persuaded  myself  that  this  space,  ex- 
tending from  the  house  to  the  farm,  was  the 
spot  most  thickly  peopled  by  the  dead.  Tbere, 
daring  a  lapse  of  four  hours,  bullets  and  can- 
non balls  laid  prostrate,  with  lightning  ra- 
mdity  and  unerring  blow,  both  English  and 
French  ;  and,  to  crown  this  horrible  festival 
of  carnage,  fire  consumed  tbe  house, — and 
the  wounded,  consisting  of  tbe  conquerors  and 
vanquished,  perished  together  in  the  flames. 
The  storms  of  heaven  were  let  loose  at  the 
same  time ;  the  rain  descended  in  torrents, 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
bat  clouds  of  black  smoke  rising  from  the 
place,  and  streams  of  blood  reddening  the 
ground. 

La  Haye  Sainte  has  been  repaired  several 
times  since  181^.  It  is  a  farm  in  the  striet 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  one  that  could 
not  be  compared  with  ours,  so  rich  in  their 
dependencies. 

The  chateau  of  Hougoumont,  to  which  I 
proceeded  immediately  on  leaving  La  Haye 
Sainte,  extends  in  the  distance  its  desolate 
rains.  This  place  remains  in  almost  the 
same  condition  to  which  it  was  reduced  by 
fire  during  the  battle.  It  could  never,  how- 
ever, have  been  very  remarkable,  notwith- 
standing the  ambitious  designation  bestowed 
upon  the  building.  But  in  Belgium,  tbe 
title  of  rhateau  is  commonly  applied  to  most 
large  houses  to  which  a  small  portion  of  land 
is  attached.  Having  received  less  damage, 
the  farm  of  Hougoumont  has  been  again 
rendered  habitable,  although  there  were  few 
occupants  when  I  entered.  The  exterior 
wall,  connecting  the  chateau  with  the  farm, 
has  not  been  repaired  since  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  that  gloomy  morning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June,  when  this  peaceful  and  rustic 
retreat  was  the  scene  of  fierce  and  murderous 


contention.  The  holes  made  in  tbe  walls  re- 
main still,  and  from  these  were  vomited  forth 
showers  of  balls,  mowing  down  the  French 
soldiers  at  every  volley.  As  a  singular  con- 
trast, I  now  observed  beautiful  lizards  repos- 
ing in  profound  security  on  the  spot,  between 
moss,  weeds,  and  wild  roses. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  remembered  that  Na- 
poleon,' having  at  last  perceived  that  the  ob- 
stinate struggle  going  forward  at  this  place, 
exhausted  his  troops,  whose  services  he  re- 
quired elsewhere,  exclaimed,  "brinff  cannons, 
and  eight  howitzers,  to  put  an  end  to  this ! 
This  is  the  point,"  indicating  it  upon  a  map, . 
*'  it  is  necessary  to  attack !"  He  was  obeyed, 
and  in  an  instant  all  was  decided.*  The 
building  fell  into  the  flames  amidst  the  ago- 
nizing cries  of  the  wounded  French  and  Eng- 
lish soldiers.  In  times  of  war,  such  is  the 
manner  of  settling  these  matters. 

It  was  late,  and  the  night  was  advancing 
rapidly,  as  I  hastened  to  Mont-St- Jean,  tak- 
ing a  long  circuit,  however,  in  order  to  pass 
the  farm  of  La  Belle  Alliance.  Heavy  clouds 
shaded  the  horizon,  and  a  storm  was  prepar- 
ing. I  began  to  fear  that  the  eighteenth  of 
June,  1849,  would  prove  as  unravorable  in 
point  of  weather  as  the  day  of  the  memora- 
ble battle.  I  reached,  however,  my  destina- 
tion without  any  accident,  and  stopped  near 
the  farm  for  some  moments,  picturing  to  my- 
self the  immense  movement  of  the  combined 
English  and  Prussian  army,  united  in  a  fatal 
hour,  to  decide  the  victory  over  us.  What 
gloomy  majesty  there  must  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  those  hundred  thousand 
men,  who  had  lost  more  than  fifty  thousand 
troops,  while  endeavoring  to  effect  this  junc- 
tion, now  marching  towards  each  other,  mu- 
tilated, wounded,  and  covered  with  blood — 
the  drums  shot  through,  the  banners  torn, 
but  greater,  far  greater  in  glory,  because 
they  had  vanquished  la  grande  armie, 

"  To  Mont-8t-Jean  !"  I  cried  to  my  guide. 

I  arrived  at  the  hotel  of  that  village,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue  and  contending  emo- 
tions, and  in  ten  minutes  aferwards  was  on 
the  road  to  Brussels. 


*  Ob,  &e  I  M.  GbzUn :  this  is  worse  and  worM. 
The  poet  of  Hougoumont^  as  you  ought  to  know, 
was  held  triumphantly  by  the  British  from  first  to 
last  Had  it  been  lost>,  tiien,  indeed,  the  defeat  you 
dream  we  sustained  would  have  been  a  reality. 
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No  Englishman  can  forget  that  period  in  j 
the  history  of  his  country,  when  the  two 

§reat  shires  of  York  and  Lancaster  were  at 
eadly  feud,  and  Plantagenet  and  Somerset 
were  struggling  for  the  crown.  Our  present 
business  is  not  with  times  so  long  gone  by  ; 
but  we  cannot  help  contrasting  them  with 
those  later  times,  in  which,  under  very  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  the  same  two  shires 
honorably  distinguished  themselves,  on  the 
wde  of  parliament  against  prerogative,  and 
of  liberty  against  oppression. 

History  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  chronicle 
of  suffering,  for  history  especially  treats  of 
change,  and  progress;  and  man,  politically 
as  well  as  spiritually,  is  only  made  perfect 
through  suffering.  In  the  history  of  the 
great  struggles  even  of  this  century — be- 
tween light  and  darkness,  between  right  and 
might  —  there  are  abundant  instances  of 
suffering,  some  of  them  of  so  intense  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  scarcely  credible.  Time  draws 
a  kindly  veil  over  the  scenes  of  human  misery 
as  they  recede  into  the  Past,  and  often  the 
distant  conflicts  of  our  race  seem  surrounded 
only  with  a  halo  of  glory ;  but  as  yet  these 
conflicts  are  all  palpable  to  us.  We  stand 
upon  the  very  scenes,  among  the  very  actors 
and  survivors  of  them,  and  should  be  able  to 
mark  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect  with 
advantage. 

In  the  old  times  when  the  Wars  of  the 
Boses  occurred,  the  Third  £state  in  the  realm 
was  of  very  little  account.  Abject  and  un- 
educated, the  **  faithful*'  commoners  of  Eng- 
land were  chiefly  regarded  as  a  higher  sort 
of  cattle ;  fit  only  to  till  the  soil,  or,  if  so 
ordered,  to  wrap  themselves  up  in  iron  cases, 
and  risk  their  lives  for  the  giory  or  emolu- 
ment of  their  superiors.     But  at  the  com- 

•  1.  The  Life  of  Edward  Bainesi  lata  M.  P.  for 
the  Borough  of  Leeds.  By  his  Son,  Eivwabd  Bxiim, 
author  of  '*  The  History  of  the  Cotton  Manafacture." 
Longman.     London:  1851. 

2.  Historical  Sketches  and  Personal  Recollections 

of  Manchester ;  intended  to  illustrate  the  Progress 

of  Public  Opinion,  from  1792  to  1882.    By  Abchi- 

MALD  pREnnoE,    Socood  editioa   Oilpin.    London: 
JSifJ, 


menoement  of  our  century  it  was  totally 
different  Men  had  slowly  dbcovered,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  that  there  is  no  essential 
superiority  in  any  one  human  being  over  an- 
other-—especially  no  hereditary  superiority ; 
that  divinity  does  not  necessarily  hedge  a 
king ;  that  God  is  above  all  kin^,  and  the 
chiefest  laws  to  be  obeyed  are  His,  and  not 
man's;  that  none  of  His  laws  countenance 
injustice  or  persecution.  They  had  also  dis* 
covered  that  the  true  church  of  God  consists 
of  the  people  who  obey  and  serve  him,  and 
not  by  any  means  of  priests  or  ministers 
alone  ;  that,  in  fact,  there  may  be  a  church 
without  any  priests  at  all.  Out  of  these  and 
like  discoveries,  all  made  with  toil  and  pur- 
chased by  suffering,  had  sprung  strange  re* 
suits.  The  relative  position  of  the  three 
estates  had  shifted. 

But  the  two  higher  estates,  jealous  of 
changes  which  would  not  bring  them  any 
new  powers,  but  rather  diminish  what  they 
already  possessed,  had  done  all  they  could 
to  stem  the  tide  of  progress,  and  to  turn  it 
hack.  Many  of  the  nightmare  institutions 
of  feudalism  were  as  dead  as  the  old  warriors 
who  had  plucked  the  fatal  Roses  in  the 
Temple-garden ;  but  many  remained — and 
to  these  they  clung. 

In  1774,  Lord  Caermarthen  boasted,  as  an 
argument  against  American  freedom,  that 
"  America  was  at  least  as  much  represented 
in  Parliament  as  Manchester,  which  had 
made  no  complaint  of  a  want  so  imaginary  !" 
The  representation  of  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  commons  was,  indeed,  in  those  days 
most  defective.  It  was  not  even  in  accord- 
ance with  the  old  theory  of  the  constitution, 
established  when  they  were  of  very  small  or 
no  importance ;  they  could  not  state  their 
desires  and  grievances  to  the  king,  in  the 
great  conclave  of  the  nation.  The  time  was 
coming,  however,  when  freedom  should  be 
claimed  in  Manchester  as  boldly  as  it  had 
been  claimed  in  America. 

The  laboring  classes  were  even  worse  off 
in  this  respect  than  the  middle  classes. 
These  oo\ild»  and  did,  make  their  wishes  and 
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opioions  felt  in  many  ways,  but  their  humbler 
hirethren  could  do  very  little.  It  seemed  as 
though  oppression  was  safe  when  it  was 
practised  on  them.  Almost  every  hand  was 
against  them. 

In  the  gross  folly  of  those  times,  it  was 
considered  dangerous  to  entrust  the  working 
classes  with  knowledge.  The  clergy  of  the 
state  church — who  £rgot  then»  as  they  are 
still  too  apt  to  do,  that  they  are  in  reality  em- 
ployed, and  paid  wages  by  the  nation,  to  in- 
struct the  nation — the  aristocracy,  and  mag- 
istracy, and  minbtry — all  the  upper  castes 
of  society  wished  and  did  their  utmost  to 
keep  the  ignorant  as  ignorant  as  possible — to 
reduce  them  as  far  as  might  be  to  feudal 
slavery  once  more.  It  was  an  old  plan  ;  but 
thanks  to  the  sterling  portion  of  the  middle 
classes,  it  had  been  defeated  in  the  olden 
times,  and  it  was  defeated  still.  The  dissent- 
ers, true  children  of  the  old  puritans,  did 
what  they  could  to  instruct  the  ignorant; 
and  by  their  means  knowledge  was  sufficient- 
ly wide-spread  to  make  the  accomplishment 
of  the  endeavors  of  these  friends  of  dark- 
ness more  and  more  difficult  as  time  sped 
on  ;  while  the  French  RevQlution  had  so  far 
operated  by  this  period  as  to  make  every  at- 
tempt to  do  work  of  that  nature  somewhat 
dangerous  as  well  as  difficult. 

But  the  right- hearted  folk  who  thus  stood 
between  the  tyrants  and  their  victims,  had 
their  own  difficulties.  To  be  what  was 
called  a  Reformer  in  those  days,  was  to  be 
the  mark  for  every  sort  of  contumely  and 
insult;  but  to  be  a  Dissenting  Reformer, 
was  to  be  the  mark  for  every  sort  of  perse- 
cution. Not  a  few  of  the  clergy  of  the  £Is- 
tablishment,  seeing  that  the  people  deserted 
the  churches  when  talented  men  preached  in 
chapels,  naturally  concluded,  that  if  such  men 
multiplied,  the  nation  would  in  time  become 
a  nation  of  chapel-goers,  and  their  wages 
for  doing  nothing  be  sooner  or  later  stopped. 
But  not  being  talented  men,  for  the  most 
part,  themselves,  they  did  not  think  of  stir- 
ring in  their  proper  sphere,  and  competing 
with  the  dissenters;  they  rather  preferred 
to  get  assistance  from  the  temporal  arm,  and 
to  persecute  the  troublesome  reformers.  Ac- 
cordingly we  find  the  stupid  old  cry,  "  The 
church  is  in  danger,"  echoing  through  the 
history  of  that  time ;  while  *'  Church-and- 
King"  mobs  were  got  up  and  incited — in 
some  cases  by  the  authorities  themselves — 
against  the  **  Levellers,"  *'  Jacobins,"  "  Infi- 
dels," "  Traitors,"  "  Incendiaries,"  and  "  Mis- 
creants," as  the  band  of  good  men  and  true 
were  called;  and  if  tbey  did  their  work 


badly,  some  excuse  was  found  for  letting  the 
attorney-general  loose  upon  the  offenders,  in 
places  where  subservient  juries  could  be 
found. 

Our  criminal  code  was  a  disgrace  to  civili- 
zation in  those  days.  Almost  every  offence 
was  punishable  by  death  l  and  prisoners  on 
trial  for  their  lives  were  not  allowed  the 
aid  of  counsel.  The  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts  were  extant.  Trials  under  the  Game 
Laws  were  horribly  frequent.  The  brutal 
slave  trade  was  still  allowed,  though  Defoe 
had  denounced  it  a  hundred  years  before,  and 
great  and  good  men  had  since  labored  earn- 
estly to  have  it  suppressed. 

The  intellectual  freedom  which  we  now 
enjoy  almost  prevents  us  from  being  able 
to  realize  the  dwarfed  condition  of  intel- 
lectual existence  then.  From  the  times  of 
Milton  and  Penn  to  those  of  Junius  and 
Home  Tooke,  the  doctrine  that  all  men 
should  be  allowed  to  speak  frjeely  what 
thoughts  they  had  in  them,  was  proclaimed 
by  the  intelligent.  But  the  practice  was 
never  fully  allowed.  Mr.  Pitt  had  seen  the 
rising  power  of  the  press,  and  used  it.  Oth- 
er statesmen  tried  to  cramp  its  liberty  and 
retard  its  progress ;  and,  towards  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  partial  free- 
dom which  Defoe  had  done  so  much  at  the 
beginning  of  it  to  win,  was  almost  taken 
away.  In  1771,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
and  Alderman  Oliver  made  a  determined 
stand  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  were 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  resisting  the  Serjeant 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  his  attempt  to 
execute  a  warrant  against  some  printers  for 
reporting  the  speeches  of  members  of  par- 
liament! In  1702,  Fox*s  Libel  Bill  was 
passed,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that 
in  1795  Lord  Eldon  was  able  to  boast  of 
more  prosecutions  for  libels  id  three  years 
than  for  twenty  before.  And  not  only  was 
the  free  utterance  of  opinion  suppressed  by 
law,  but  the  bigots  of  that  time  called  in 
the  aid  of  taxation  too,  so  that  the  stamp  on 
newspapers,  which  in  Queen  Anne's  time 
was  a  halfpenny  on  a  half-sheet,  and  a  pen- 
ny on  a  whole  one,  became,  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  fourpence  on  every  news- 
paper. 

But  our  intellectual  condition  as  a  nation 
was  not  dwarfish  as  regarded  periodical  lite- 
rature only,  as  contrasted  with  its  present 
fair  proportions ;  but  it  was  altogether  smaller 
as  regarded  books  and  larger  publications. 
We  find  Mr.  Baines  quoting  Charies  Knight 
as  witness  that,  from.  I7Q^  tA  \^Q^,  vfc.^ 'wd.- 
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Britain  was  3?2 ;  whilst  M'Calloch  states  that 
an  average  of  four  years  ending  with  1842, 
gave  2140  volumes  of  new  works  then  an- 
nually published  in  Great  Britain! 

This,  then,  was  the  state  of  matters  at  the 
dawn  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There  was 
a  great  body  of  people  in  the  realm  who  had 
no  representatives  in  parliament— at  the  same 
time  that  belief  in  the  Divine  Right  of  kings, 
in  God-annointed  governors,  was  among  the 
dead  or  dying  creeos  of  mankind.  There  was 
an  aristocracy  or  second  estate,  which  did  not 
consist  of  men  superior  to  their  fellow-sub- 
jects; but  who,  on  the  contrary,  availed 
themselves  of  all  the  petty  advantages  of 
power  to  commit  injustice.  And  there  was 
a  church,  which,  while  it  proclaimed  in  its 
liturgy  that  the  service  of  God  is  perfect 
freedom,  used  a  temporal  power  which  it 
ought  never  to  have  possessed,  to  persecute 
any  who  dared  to  act  on  this  her  own  pro- 
claimed tenet.  Wrong  and  injustice  had  the 
upper  hand,  and  it  might  have  gone  hard 
with  men  of  truth  in  struggling  with  them, 
had  not  the  press,  the  fourth  estate,  sudden- 
ly sprung  into  new  being  and  joined  them, 
when  the  two  parties  met  face  to  face. 

The  first  years  of  the  century  were  years 
of  war.  To  fight  the  French  was,  with  the 
then  rulers  of  the  kingdom,  the  surest  proof 
of  patriotism.  "  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O 
Lord !"  was  the  prayer  in  established  churclies 
morning  and  evening  "  during  the  year ;" — 
•*  Help  us  in  any  and  every  way  to  raise  re- 
giments !"  was  the  counter-prayer  beyond 
the  church  walls.  The  country  was  stimu- 
lated into  a  state  of  bloodthirsty  excitement, 
and  the  mania  was  in  no  part  more  rabid  than 
in  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  "  All  the  youth 
of  England  were  on  fire."  Volunteer  corps 
were  raised  and  tendered  to  the  king,  in  fear 
of  refusal  sometimes,  owing  to  their  number. 
The  softer  sex  joined  in  the  general  madness. 
They  made  clothing,  and  cockades,  and  stan- 
dards for  the  soldiers.  They  urged  on  their 
sons  and  husbands,  their  brothers,  and  all 
others  whom  they  could  influence.  Nor  was 
treasure  wanting.  Twenty-two  thousand 
pounds  were  subscribed  in  a  very  short  pe- 
riod in  Manchester  alone.  The  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  of  war  were  paraded  be- 
fore men*s  eyes,  and  for  a  while  all  was  en- 
thusiasm and  glory.  But  our  share  in  the 
wretched  quarrels  of  that  time  was  in  a  great 
measure  uncalled  for ;  and  in  due  time  the 
recoil  came. 

It  is  evident,  in  the  dealings  of  God  with 

wsa,  that  nathaal  calamity  always  follows 

f»AtJoaal guilt.     There  is  no  eternity  for  na- 


tions. Individuals  may  be  punished  hereaf- 
ter, but  nations  must  be  punished  here.  And, 
accordingly,  England's  criminality  in  this 
seeking  after  and  courting  war  was  punished ; 
the  results  of  the  punishment  have  come 
down  even  to  us.  A  succession  of  bad  har- 
vests was  sent,  and  bread  became  fearfully 
scarce.  Taxation  increased.  Wages  fell. 
The  treasure  which  was  wanted  in  trade,  and 
which,  in  it,  would  have  supported  thousands 
of  Englishmen,  was  lavished  for  the  destruc* 
tion  of  Frenchmen.  A  great  paper  currency 
was  set  up  to  take  its  place,  but  it  only  pre- 
tended  to  represent  money,  and  did  not  even 
represent  property,  and  was  found  worthless 
in  every  tightness  of  the  money-market. 
Credit  almost  ceased  ;  trade  langubhed  ;  and 
at  last,  when  the  re-action  of  popular  feeling 
came,  and  enthusiasm  for  war  died  out.  Star- 
vation,  the  great  teacher,  was  suddenly  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  people. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  modem 
times,  one  of  the  chief  agents  must  be  kept 
in  mind — money.  But  it  was  not  the  only  one. 
Had  Pitt  understood  men  as  well  as  he  un- 
derstood money,  his  schemes  might  have  suc- 
ceeded :  it  is  estimated  that  his  sinking  fund 
would  have  liquidated  the  whole  national  debt 
before  1846.  But  he  did  not  see  that  man 
was  no  longer  stationary,  but  progressive ; 
and  while  he,  in  common  with  many  other 
statesmen  before  and  since,  treated  the  peo- 
ple like  mere  chess-pieces,  and  expectea,  aa 
of  old,  that  they  would  submit  to  the  treat- 
ment, they  suddenly  burst  out  into  wild  life: 
reform  was  demanded  and  obtained,  and  his 
financial  measures  were  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

We  are  not  now  about  to  discuss  thoae 
measures,  or  the  policy  of  a  state  of  national 
debtorship,  that  is  apparently  to  last  for  ever, 
or  end  in  national  insolvency.  Mr.  Alison, 
and  the  respectable  but  retrogressive  gentle- 
men who  declaim  in  Blackwood,  see  the  ruin 
of  our  British  constitution  as  its  ultimate  re- 
sult. It  is  enough  for  us  to  say,  here,  that 
we  disagree  with  the  said  gentlemen  as  much 
about  this  as  we  once  did  with  one  of  their 
number  about  the  Scottish  Cavaliers.  They 
are  ever  pointing  to  the  past ;  and  in  agricul- 
ture, and  all  other  branches  of  trade,  would 
have  men  hampered,  as  was  the  case  of  old, 
instead  of  being  free. 

Many  sensible  men,  especially  among  the 
non- conformists,  had  forseen  and  warned  the 
people  of  the  ruin  which  always  stalks  the 
chief  camp-follower  of  war ;  and  they  had 
opposed  the  popular  frenzy  to  the  best  of 
their  a\M&Vj.    B^it  tot  v^m^  ^eara  they  had 
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no  91100688.  The  nation  wa8  mad  upon  the 
anbjecty  and,  like  a  madman,  would  not  hear 
xeaaon.  In  1807,  however,  when  the  nar- 
row-minded orders  in  council  were  issued,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  shut  that  part  of  the 
eontinent  which  was  under  Napoleon's  influ- 
ence, from  all  trade  with  us,  the  stagnation 
of  commerce  became  so  intolerable,  that  in 
LanciAhire  and  Yorkshire,  where  it  was  most 
(tii,  the  operatives  broke  out  into  riots,  and 
destroyed  factories  and  machinery,  and  in 
iome  cases  life  too.  It  was  evident  that,  at 
that  time,  they  were  the  real  sufferers  by  the 
wars.  Mr.  Brougham,  then  in  his  early 
prime,  was  employed  by  the  manufacturers 
of  Manchester  and  other  great,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  unrepresented  cities,  to  state  their 
grievances  before  the  House  of  Commons ; 
this  he  did  in  the  most  masterly  way,  but  the 
orders  were  not  recalled  till  1812,  when  dis- 
tress had  accumulated  on  distress,  and  when 
to  have  held  out  longer  might  have  caused 
the  destruction  of  all. 

In  these  twelve  years,  the  positions  of  the 
estates  of  the  realm  towards  each  other  had 
shifted  again ;  and  the  fourth  estate — the 
Press,  so  long  kept  under  by  the  stern  hand 
of  power,  had,  as  by  miracle,  sprung  up  to  a 
|iew  manhood.  The  minds  of  the  working 
population,  especially  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire, had  thrown  off  the  spell  which  had 
held  them  in  stupid  torpor  during  the  inane 
ages;  and  they  were  now  far  advanced  on 
the  road  to  freedom.  Wise  and  energetic 
men  had  sown  truth  broadcast  among  them ; 
and  though  enemies  had,  as  it  were,  gone 
over  the  com  lands  with  tares,  and  much 
error  had  taken  root,  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
choke  the  truth  as  it  grew  kindly  in  its  new 
8oil.  Its  growth  was  rapid,  too  ;  want  and 
misery  ripened  the  fields  to  a  very  early 
harvest.  Brutality  and  ignorance  were  yield- 
ing day  by  day  before  knowledge ;  the  right 
of  all  men  to  freedom  of  opinion  began  to  be 
understood;  and  as  these  sturdy  men — so 
newly  awakened — gazed  on  the  rbing  glo- 
ries of  the  day,  they  cast  away  the  things  of 
darkness  for  ever. 

We  say  that  the  fourth  estate  had  attained 
to  a  new  rank  and  position.  We  have  al- 
luded to  the  decrepit  state  of  journalism  at 
the  commencement  of  our  century ;  this  is 
the  place  to  speak  of  its  improvements  and 
progress. 

Newspapers  had  been  the  vehicles  for  re- 
tailing news  chiefly,  and  not  opinions.  This 
was  especially  true  of  journals  in  the  pro- 
vinces. There  the  scissors  played  the  part 
^thepen;  and  in  choosing  bis  eztraota  from 


the  London  news  lay  the  chief  talent  of  an 
editor.  Reporters  were  rarely  employed. 
Very  scanty  reports,  if  any,  were  given  of 
county  meetings,  and  even  of  assizes ;  whilst 
leading  articles  were  almost  unknown.  There 
was  not,  probably,  a  single  country  editor, 
from  Land  s  End  to  the  celebrated  residence 
of  John  0*Groat,  who  gave  an  original  opin- 
ion in  his  paper  from  one  year's  end  to  an- 
other. 

But  by  1812  this  was  all  reformed.  The 
newspaper  had,  in  great  measure,  taken  the 
place  of  the  preacher,  and  was  the  silent  in- 
structor and  guide  of  the  people.  Foremost 
amongst  those  who  raised  the  provincial 
journals  of  England  to  eminence  and  respect- 
ability, was  Inward  Baines,  of  Leeds,  the 
life  of  whom,  by  his  son,  is  named  at  the 
head  of  this  paper. 

In  a  hurried  sketch  of  the  history  of  two 
great  shires  during  the  most  eventful  period 
of  our  national  existence — where  matter  is  so 
abundant,  that  the  chief  difficulty  is  to  know 
what  to  r«;ec/ — it  is  impossible  to  speak  at  any 
length  of  individuals.  But  we  cannot  refrain 
from  pausing  here  for  a  few  moments,  to  pay 
a  special  tribute  of  respect  to  this  excellent 
man,  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  events  in 
which  he  played  a  somewhat  prominent  part. 
His  life  was  one  of  eminent  honor  and  use- 
fulness, and  the  son  who  has  here  recorded 
the  events  of  it  has  performed  a  duty  of 
much  delicacy  and  difficulty,  with  great  wis- 
dom and  ability. 

Edward  Baines  was  a  man  who  carved  out 
a  path  for  himself  by  his  own  good  conduct 
and  energy.  Unlike  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  so 
far  over-lauded  by  Mr.  Binncy  and  others  on 
this  account,  he  had  no  Gurneys,  or  Han- 
bury  s,  to  patronize  or  aid  him.  Bom  of  re- 
spectable but  not  wealthy  parents,  he  was 
apprenticed,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  a 
piinter  in  Preston.  Business,  however,  be- 
coming slack,  he  went  to  Leeds,  and  finished 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of  the  "  Leeds 
Mercury." 

In  this  place  his  industry,  good  conduct, 
and  obliging  disposition,  won  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  his  employers ;  and  bis  biogra- 
pher pursues,  ''  he  laid  the  foundation  of  fu- 
ture success  as  a  master,  in  the  thorough 
knowledge  and  performance  of  the  duties  of 
a  workman."  It  was  the  ambition  of  hb 
youth  to  follow  the  example  of  Benjamin 
I  Franklin,  who  had  married  a  Preston  lady  ; 
and  there  was  much  of  Franklin's  character 
about  him.  But  Providence  had  other  work 
in  store  for  him,  and  v\i  s^  dx^«cft^\  %^^x^Vc^ 
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No  sooner  was  his  apprenticeship  over, 
than  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count ;  a  sure  proof  of  his  determination  to 
succeed.  We  see,  even  in  the  whirl  and 
war  of  LfOndon  life,  where  nothing  seems  so 
serious  as  it  is,  such  thousands  of  young  men 
stop  in  their  career  at  this  point,  that  we 
cannot  ffive  a  surer  proof  of  Baines's  self-re- 
liance than  his  starting  for  himself  the  day 
after  his  apprenticeship  expired, 'in  a  place 
where  the  bustle  would  not  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  concealed  failure.  The  habits 
of  irresponsible  action  become  like  fetters  on 
our  young  men  generally  ;  every  year  adds 
new  links  to  them,  and,  at  last,  those  who 
might  have  risen  to  independence  if  they  had 
dared  to  give  their  talents  a  trial,  sink  into 
respectable  old  book-keepers,  and  dwindle 
away  existence  in  stupid  obscurity. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Baines  married  a  young 
townswoman,  whose  excellent  and  pious 
character  materially  influenced  his  own,  and 
helped  to  turn  him  from  Franklinisra  to 
Christianity.  Three  years  after  his  marriage, 
viz.,  in  1801,  he  became  the  proprietor  of 
the  "  Leeds*  Mercury," 

This  journal  was  an  old  established  one, 
but  under  the  joint  influence  of  editorial  dul- 
ness  and  public  d'lstress  the  circulation  had 
sunk  to  about  seven  hundred  copies  when 
Mr.  Baines  purchased  it.  Under  his  man- 
agement, however,  it  immediately  rose.  He 
published  leading  articles  ;  a  thing,  as  we 
have  said,  almost  unknown  in  the  provincial 
press.  He  employed  reporters.  He  enlarged 
the  paper.  He  filled  its  columns  with  as 
much  variety  and  useful  matter  as  possible, 
advocating  every  society  that  had  benevo- 
lence, or,  above  all,  education  in  view.  A 
man  of  liberal  opinions  and  feelings,  he  ar- 
dently desired  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
— he  saw  that  the  people  were  not  governed 
aright ;  he  believ^  that  they  would  event- 
ually govern  themselves,  and  to  prepare 
them  for  self-government  as  a  body,  he  saw 
that  education  was  as  necessar}*  to  them  as 
it  is  to  individuals. 

He  took  great  interest,  in  1807,  in  the 
contest,  so  long  memorable  in  Yorkshire, 
between  Lord  Milton  and  the  Hon.  Henry 
Lascelles,  for  the  representation  of  that 
county.  After  a  fifteen  days'  poll,  his  party 
won  the  victory,  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Lord 
Milton  being  returned.  But  that  triumph 
was  dearly  bought.  Never  was  the  defec- 
tive state  of  national  representation  more 
glaringly  shown.  The  total  number  of  voters 
wMsjugt  above  iirentj-three  thousand,  and 
jrei  the  contest  cost  the  rictor  and  the  loser 


upwards  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a^ 
piece. 

In  1811,  Lord  Sidmouth  brought  forward 
his  infamous  Dissenters'  Bill.  It  was  found 
highly  inconvenient  that  dissent  should  spread 
so  fast  as  it  was  doing ;  that  the  people 
should,  especially  in  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, be  leaving  the  Establishment  in  sueh 
large  numbers.  If  the  whole  nation  was  to 
desert  it,  how  could  it  be  still  the  National 
Church  ?  and  if  only  the  great  majority  even 
of  the  nation  should  leave  it,  how  could  it 
hope  to  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  enormoot 
wages  it  received  under  the  pretence  of  be* 
ing  the  church  for  all  ?  Is  it  not  a  venera* 
ble  institution,  was  the  cry  of  folly  ;  aposto* 
lie  ?  traditional  ?  maternal  ?  and  the  rest ; 
it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  its  career 
were  to  be  brought  to  a  sudden  close  ;  so 
many  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, too,  in  that  state  of  things, — poor  men 
whose  peculiar  education  had  rendered  them 
unfit  for  other  occupations.  It  was  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  make  an  effort  against  dis- 
sent, and  under  such  pressing  circumstances 
a  pretext  was  soon  found. 

It  appeared,  on  Lord  Sidmouth's  showing, 
that  during  thirty  years  there  had  been  at 
least  eighteen  mistakes  made  by  applicants 
for  licence  to  preach,  in  spelling  the  few 
words  descriptive  of  the  profession  of  preach- 
ing the  gospel.  It  appeared,  on  the  Bishop 
of  Durham's  testimony,  that  the  sectarians 
assembled  in  barns  or  rooms  of  private  houses, 
**  or  in  other  buildings  of  the  most  improper 
kind."  And  the  witnesses,  doubtless,  spoke 
truth.  The  land  contained  many  myriads 
of  people  who  had  somehow  learnt,  that  the 
gathering  of  two  or  three  together  in  Christ's 
name  was  quite  sufficient  consecration  even 
for  a  vulgar  barn. 

On  these,  however,  and  like  grounds,  it 
was  attempted  to  pass  a  bill  requiring  a  cer- 
tificate from  six  substantial  and  reputable 
persons,  before  licence  to  preach  should  be 
given  ;  so  that  the  holders  of  power  would 
have  it  optional  to  grant  licences,  or  to  with- 
hold them.  Can  we  not  imagine  that  the 
apostle  Paul,  having  lost  caste  among  the 
"  substantial  and  reputable"  men  of  Connth, 
and  become  a  tent  manufacturer  for  the  time, 
would  have  failed  to  get  his  licence  to  preach 
there  if  he  had  applied  !  Fortunately,  these 
same  illiterate  men  had  done  their  work 
too  well,  and  the  friends  of  darkness  were 
foiled. 

It  is  well  for  the  Establishment  that  Non- 
conformity is,  by  its  very  nature,  individual, 
wlnieUaopi^n.euts  are  collective.    Con£^ 
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ndonalitU  believe  tbat  cbnrch  goyernment 
n  tbe  business  of  each  churcb  ;  they  ac- 
knowledge no  priest  but  Christ ;  and  conse- 
quently, it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a 
▼inble  and  political  whole  out  of  the  many 
parts.  Long  may  it  continue  to  be  so  ;  and 
long  may  we  remain  personally  uninterested 
whether  in  sjrnodal  action  in  the  Eetablish- 
nent,  or  conference-intolerance  out  of  it. 

But  this  want  of  polititel  unity  has  been 
unfortunate  in  some  respects;  it  has  been 
one  reason  for  the  tardiness  of  our  emanci- 

Ktion  from  protestant  bondage.  If  our 
"efatbers  had  used  the  real  power  which 
they  possessed  in  James  II.'s  time,  when  the 
Ohurch  of  Rome  was  in  one  scale,  and  that 
of  England  in  the  other,  and  then*  weight 
decid^  the  question,  they  could  have  ob- 
tained more  freedom  than  we  enjoy  even 
now.  The  Church  of  England  would  have 
been  undone,  had  not  the  nonconformists 
joined  cause  with  it,  preferring  its  tyranny 
to  that  of  Rome.  And  the  gates  of  the 
universities  might  have  been  rent  open  in 
those  days,  and  civil  disabilities  all  abolished ; 
but  want  of  worldly  unity  was  want  of 
worldly  power,  and  nonconformity  lost  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  through  the  very 
agency  which,  in  a  spiritual  view,  is  its  chief 
strength. 

But  Lord  Sidmouth's  bill  was  at  once  so 
insulting  and  tyrannical,  that  the  country 
would  not  suffer  it  to  pass.  It  gave  the 
magistrate, — whether  a  bigoted  layman  or  a 
fox-hunting  parson, — an  upholder  of  the 
game-laws,  or  an  enemy  to  all  progress, — 
power  to  impede  men  in  the  use  of  tbat 
freedom  which  was  guarantied  at  the  Revo- 
lution of  1688.  And  public  opinion  rose  at 
once  against  it,  declaring,  in  accents  that 
eould  not  be  mistaken,  that  religion  should 
not  be  chained  in  this  way  at  all  events  to 
the  State ;  and  seeing  the  storm  that  dark- 
ened, as  in  a  moment,  the  whole  sky,  and 
seemed  almost  about  to  pour  on  his  head, 
Lord  Sidmouth  suffered  the  bill  to  be  nega- 
tived in  the  second  reading. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  serious  part  of 
our  recent  history.  Almost  ruined  by  wars, 
and  driven  desperate  by  hunger,  the  opera- 
tives of  Lancasnire  and  Yorkshire  were  only 
MTed  from  revolt,  in  1815,  by  the  education 
whkb  had  been  spread  among  them.  But 
even  education  did  not  suppress  indignation, 
when,  in  that  year,  the  moneyed  classes,  hav- 
ing thrown  off  their  income-tax,  got  the 
iniquitous  Corn-law  passed,  by  which  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  was  prohibited, 
till  the  price  of  Englisb  wheat  was  80».  per 


quarter ;  and  many  serious  riots  happened. 
This  was  the  monster  wbom  Cobden  scotched 
and  Sir  R.  Peel  killed,  and  for  whom  we 
hope  there  will  be  no  resurrection. 

out,  in  consequence  of  the  anger  roused 
by  this  measure,  the  ministers  of  that  time 
pretended  to  fear  revolution,  and  succeeded 
in  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  To 
excuse  this,  dangerous  plots  were  discovered ; 
but  the  plots  themselves  were  previously 
made  by  government  spies,  who  urged  on 
the  poor  and  desperate  to  courses  they  would 
never  otherwise  have  pursued,  and  then  be- 
trayed them.  This  was  the  roost  detestable 
of  all  Lord  Castlereagh's  miserable  doings. 

The  man  Oliver  is  unhappily  an  historical 
character.  A  more  worthless  and  guilty 
wretch  has  perhaps  never  breathed,  since  the 
days  of  Titus  Oates.  He  used  to  pretend 
to  be  a  delegate  from  London  and  other 
Reform  Associations,  and  having  fabricated 
messages  from  them,  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  about  to  rise  on  the  government,  simul- 
taneously with  tbe  country  branches,  he 
would  inflame  some  poor  creature  to  the  ut- 
terance of  dangerous  sentiments,  and  then 
inform  against  him  and  all  present.  The 
result  was,  in  a  few  cases.  Death ;  in  many, 
transportation;  and,  in  1837,  some  of  those 
whom  he  had  trepanned,  and  whom  a  servile 
bench  and  jury  had  condemned,  were  wear- 
ing out  their  lives  in  unmerited  exile. 

He  succeeded  in  Derbyshire,  and  partly 
in  Yorkshire,  but  he  could  not  succeed  in 
Lancashire.  Mr.  Prentice,  of  whom  we 
shall  hear  more  presently,  had,  with  others, 
set  the  Lancashire  men  on  their  guard.  The 
warnings  of  such  men — men  whose  protec- 
tion of  the  oppressed  inspired  confidence  in 
them — were  widely  spread,  and  the  educa- 
tiox\  they  had  so  freely  sown  produced  its 
good  fruits  now.  Phvsical  force  reformers 
were  despised  as  tools  of  government.  In 
Yorkshire  it  was  different ;  demagogues 
abounded  there,  and  the  whole  country  was 
in  alarm  lest  their  speeches  should  be  the 
expression  of  the  popular  feeling,  which  it 
was  most  industriously  stated  was  for  revo- 
lution. But  there  were  many  clear-headed 
men,  who  knew  that  the  popular  feeling  was 
not  for  revolution,  but  for  reform,  and  who 
were  resolved  that  the  government  should 
not  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  that  re- 
form by  instigating  rebellion.  Amongst 
these  was  Edward  Baines.  The  narrative  of 
his  bold  exposure  of  Oliver  the  Spy,  whicb 
overthrew  at  once  the  government  schemes, 
is  one  of  tbe  mo&\.  m\«t^>^%  ^<dsfim^{^'^ 
Us  «on*«  \)Ocik. 
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*<  On  the  13th  Jane  (1817)  Mr.  Baines  received 
a  letter  from  hie  friend  Mr.  James  Holdforth,  who, 
on  his  way  to  Manchester,  had  heard  facts  at 
Dewsbury,  which  showed  that  a  government  em- 
issary, named  Oliver,  had  been  attempting  to  en- 
trap Mr.  James  Willan,  a  printer  of  that  place,  to 
attend  a  meeting,  where  ten  persons  had  been 
arrested.  Mr.  Baines  at  once  took  a  chaise  and 
went  (accompanied  by  one  of  his  sons,  the  present 
writer)  to  Dewsbury,  to  investigate  the  facts.  He 
repaired  to  the  house  of  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Hal- 
iioay,  jnn.,  where  BIr.  James  Willan  and,  at  his  in- 
stance, Mr.  John  Dickenson,  linen-draper,  attend- 
ed. There  the  plot  was  laid  bare.  Mr.  Willan 
proved  that  Oliver,  who  represented  himself  as  a 
delegate  from  the  Radicals  of  London,  had  several 
times  for  the  space  of  two  months  endeavored  to 
aedace  him  into  acts  of  violence  and  situations  of 
danger ;  and  that  he  had  especially  urged  him  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  *  delegates'  at  Thornhill 
Lees  on  the  previous  Friday ;  at  which  meeting 
ten  poor  men  were  arrested  by  a  party  of  military, 
under  the  command  of  Major- General  Sir  John 
Byng.  Willan,  who  was  a  conscientious  man, 
and  a  professor  of  the  principles  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  indignantly  repelled  every  invitation  to 
violence,  and  refused  to  attend  the  meeting.  The 
ten  prisoners  had  been  conveyed,  with  Oliver 
himself,  to  Wakefield,  for  examination  by  the 
magistrates ;  but  at  that  town  Oliver  was  seen  by 
Mr.  Dickenson  at  liberty,  and  in  communication 
with  the  sertantof  General  Byng;  and  on  inquir- 
ing of  the  servant,  Mr.  Dickenson  learnt  that  Ol- 
iver had  been  at  his  mnstcr^s  house  at  Campsall  a 
few  days  before.  From  this  and  other  facts,  the 
character  of  the  emissary  was  evident. 

"  Mr.  Baines  returned  to  Leeds,  and  published 
a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  factF, 
with  the  names  of  all  the  parties,  in  the  Mercury 
of  the  following  morning.  *  •  *  The  effect  of  this 
disclosure  upon  the  country  was  electrical. — On 
the  following  Monday,  the  statement  in  the  Mer- 
cury wa»  read  by  Earl  Grey  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  by  Sir  Francis  Bnrdett  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, admitted  that  Oliver  was  an  emissary  from 
the  Home  Office.  A  feeling  of  the  liveliest  indig- 
nation pervaded  the  country.  It  was  soon  found 
that  every  one  of  the  conspiracies  or  outrages  by 
which  the  nation  had  been  alarmed  had  been  in- 
stigated or  promoted  by  spies.  It  was  shown,  that 
not  only  had  they  encouraged  insurrection  by  pre- 
tended concurrence,  but  had  earnestly  recommend- 
ed it  10  innocent  and  peaceable  men,  and  taken 
prodigious  pains  to  weave  the  web  of  conspiracy. 
The  conduct  of  the  spies  was  natural :  they  lived 
upon  conspiracy,  and  therefore  it  was  their  busi- 
ness to  create,  if  they  could  not  find  it." 

This  party,  as  we  have  shown,  wishing  to 
prevent  religious  freedom,  tried  to  do  so  un- 
der the  most  shallow  pretexts.  They  tried 
to  prevent  reform  by  making  it  appear  that 
reformers  were  revolutionists  ;  and  now,  prior 
to  recording  the  misery  which  the  infamous 
Com  liHir  brought  on  the  people,  we  shall 


see  the  same  system  of  Jesuitry  practised  to- 
wards the  political  reformers  of  a  higher  grade. 
Many  of  the  disciples  of  Ignatius  Loyola  still 
appear  to  the  world  as  disciples  of  quite 
another  master,  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  are 
not  the  only  Jesuits. 

In  1818,  the  ministry,  having  failed  with 
their  spy  system,  allowed  the  repeal  of  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.  But  the 
reformers  in  Man<5hester,  to  show  that  the 
Lancashire  men  were  utterly  guiltless  of  the 
plots  laid  to  their  charge,  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons  that  inquiry  might  be 
made  into  the  conduct  of  the  government 
officers,  before  an  act  of  indemnity  should  be 

Eassed,  preventing  those  who  had  been  false- 
/  punished  from  getting  redress.  This  was 
called  "  the  Petition  of  the  Twenty-seven," 
and  was  understood  to  have  been  got  up  by 
Mr.  John  Edward  Taylor,  afterwards  editor 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian.  The  debate  on 
this  petition  ended  in  a  triumph  for  ministers ; 
but  It  was  resolved  to  punish  Taylor,  if  pos- 
sible.    The  will  soon  made  a  way. 

On  the  1st  July  of  that  year,  according  to 
Mr. ^Prentice,  whose  most  interesting  account 
of  the  business  we  condense,  a  Mr.  Greenwood, 
at  a  meeting  of  commissioners  of  police  for 
the  appointment  of  assessors,  seeing  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's name  on  the  list,  invited  objection  to  it ; 
and  during  conversation,  accused  him  of  bein^ 
the  author  of  a  handbill  that,  he  said,  **  caused 
the  Manchester  Exchange  to  be  set  on  fire, 
in  1812."  On  hearing  of  this,  Mr.  Taylor 
sent  "  a  message  to  Greenwood,  through  Mr. 
Prentice,  but  it  produced  no  sort  of  satis- 
faction :"  on  which  Taylor  wrote  a  fiery  note 
to  his  traducer,  in  which  he  informs  him  that 
he  has  '*  proved  himself  a  liar,  a  slanderer, 
and  a  scoundrel.**  After  this,  Mr,  Greenwood 
having  repeated  his  accusation,  Mr.  Taylor 
published  a  letter  in  Cowdroy^s  Gazette,  re- 
ferring to  the  correspondence,  and  stating 
that  a  copy  of  it  should  lie  at  the  printer's  for 
public  inspection. 

The  grand  jury  at  Salford  Quarter  Sessions, 
on  27  th  October,  found  an  indictment  against 
Taylor,  for  libel ;  but  the  character  of  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  at  Salford  being 
pretty  notorious,  Mr.  Taylor  obtained  a  writ 
of  certiorari  to  remove  the  indictment  into  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  trial  took  plaoe 
at  the  Lancaster  Spring  Assizes,  on  the  2IHh 
March,  1810. 

Taylor  resolved  to  undertake  his  own  de- 
fence, and  Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger, 
was  employed  for  the  prosecution.  The 
latter  was  brief  and  nonchalant.  "  It  would 
be  a  mere  waste  of  time/'  he  said,  to  enter 
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into  the  deUula  of  eircnmstanees  vhich 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  yonr  eonBideration, 
or  at  all  iofluenoe  you  in  the  verdict  you  are 
to  prononnce.  All  you  have  to  do  is,  to  in- 
quire if  Taylor  wrote  the  letter,  and  if  its 
contents  are  libellous."  This  was  the  point 
which  Tnylor  seized.  Tnmine  from  Baron 
Wood  to  the  jury,  he  told  them  that  they 
were  sole  judges  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  the 
foet.  He  protested  i^inst  the  doctrine  of 
the  courts,  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  cooBtitutea 
M  aggravation  of  the  charge.  He  declared 
himwTf  willing  to  justify  every  word  he  had 
written ;  and  repelled  Uie  charges  of  malice, 
falsehood,  and  wickedness,  brought  against 
him  in  the  indictment ;  demanding  that  proof 
to  lupport  these  chargeH  sbonld  be  put  in. 
He  concluded  with  a  plain,  unvuraiahed  ap- 
peal to  the  jury  to  remember  the  provocation 
be  had  received,  to  consider  what  would 
have  been  their  own  conduct,  and  to  do  as 
tbey  would  he  done  by  themselves. 

Mr.  Scarlett  then  foolishly  allowed  him  to 
Ining  forward  his  witnesses ;  foolishly,  be- 
cause Greenwood's  case  was  of  coaree  a  bad 
one,  if  the  merits  of  it  were  discussed.  But 
he  had  the  "  reply  ;"  that  fatal  power  of  say- 
ing a  few  last  words,  which  may  alter  the 
whole  featares  of  the  case  in  a  juror's  mem- 
oiy — and  he  used  it  well.  But  Taylor's 
points  had  hit  the  clear  and  honest  intellect 
of  one  man,  John  Ry  land  a,  Theotherjurors 
were  of  the  old  school  of  loyalists,  and  were 
disposed  to  return  a  verdict  of  "Guilty,"  at 
ODce.  Jolin  Rylands,  however,  thinking  for 
himself,  and  thinking  honestly  withal,  would 
not  agree  to  such  a  verdict,  Taylor  was 
evidently  not  a  guilty  man,  but  an  injured 
one  ;  and  he,  tor  his  part,  would  give  a  "  ver- 
diet  accordingly."  There  was  a  minority  of 
ovk:  bo  the  jury  retired. 

The  day  wore  on,  hut  they  did  not  return. 
Other  cases  were  brought  forward  and  gone 
into ;  Taylor  and  his  friends  hearing,  by 
■natches,  the  witnesses  and  pleaders  in  them, 
but  impaUent  for  their  own  verdict,  and  turn- 
ing their  heads  at  every  sound  in  court,  to 
aee  if  the  jury  were  returning.  The  time 
Mme,  however,  for  dismissmg  the  court,  and 
idll  tJiey  made  no  sign.  Prentice  and  the 
Others  went  to  their  ion  ;  returned  to  learn  if 
any  sound  had  been  heard  from  the  dungeon 
where  the  jury  wore ;  but  no — as  he  says, 
"  the  men  might  have  been  dead  for  aught 
they  could  learn  or  bear." 
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the  tower  which  contained  the  jory,  and  eontem- 
l^ted  tlieir  condition  on  soch  ■.  wintry  day  and 
night  as  that  liad  been,  confined  and  kept  so  many 
hours  witliout  food,  or  drink,  or  tobacco,  or  coal, 
ar  candle-light.  ThiiK,  at  intervals  of  half-an- 
hour,  an  hour,  and  so  on,  mora  or  less,  we  Bs.nn- 
lered  backwards  and  forwards,  hearing  (he  Lan> 
caster  clocks  slrik?  hour  aflcr  hour.  A  few  of 
iinrnurnber  determined  to  go  yet  once  a^in,  to 
liavo  a  few  wordu  with  the  keeper  of  the  door, 
with  whom  by  this  time,  from  their  numerous 
risita  to  him,  they  seemed  to  huve  become  familiar 
iicquaintaiice.  They  went  this  time  rather  with 
■  V  lo  bid  ihc  man  good-night,  or  have  a  few 
last  words,  than  wilh  any  expectation  that 
there  would  be  any  move  or  stir  before  mominc; 
A'hcn  Buddenli',  while  they  were  talking  wilh  the 
Joor-keeper,  there  was  ■  most  unearthly  veil — 
Open  ine  door  1"  then  a  confused  bustle  ;  then 
iheir  familiar,  with  whom  tbey  had  been  «poaking, 
became  authoritative, — ^"Oli,  get  away,  gentle- 
men, the  jury  are  agreed  !" 

And  accordingly  the  jurj'  issued  from  thor 
den;  and  being  marshalled  in  due  order, 
nereled  by  a  bailifi' through  the  streets  of  Lan- 
caster in  the  dead  of  the  night,  to  the  judge's 
lodgings.  Taylor  and  the  rest  followed  close. 
behind,  and  when  they  arrived  at  the  lodg- 
ings, went  up-stairs  with  them.  Mr.  Pren- 
tice is  quite  racy  on  the  scene: — 

"  There  was  a  standstill  on  a  large  open  land- 
ing, the  siia  of  the  vestibule  below.  Here  the 
door  was  gently  opened,  and  into  a  modorate-sjiad 
!>cd-room,  up  two  stairs,  went  the  jury,  attended 
liy  tJieii  companiona  wlio  represented  the  public 
and  ahire,  where,  with  undrawn  curtains,  boh  up- 
right in  hit<  night-cap  and  bcd-cloihtug,  sat  Barou 
Wood.     Think  oftho  spectacle! 

"  yilence,  gentlemen,"  said  the  officer. 

"  Gentlemrn  of  the  jury,  answer  to  yonr 
names,"— They  answered. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  are  you  agreed  on  yonr 

''  Wc  are,"  said  the  foreman,  firmly,  in  a  tone 
which  indicated  he  bad  acliicvcd  a  victory. 

"liuwsay  yon,  gentlemen— is  John  Edntid 
Taylor  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?" 

"  In  the  dimness  of  the  light  of  that  room — for 
therD  was  but  a  small  chamber-lamp — and  the 
oddneis  of  the  scene  passing  before  the  eyes,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  persoii  lo  convey  to  an- 
other the  aensation  of  tnat  moment  which  inter- 
vened between  the  question  and  the  answer.  •  • 
*  *  But  when  John  Ryliinds  of  Warrinetnn  pn>> 
nounced,  with  a  triumpbant  emphaaia,  "fie  is  not 
guilty,"  there  aroae  a  buret  of  exultation,  notwith> 
standing  the  privacy  of  the  place,  which  made  the 
whole  house  ring,  I  am  not  aware  that  the  judge 
uttered  a  sentence ;  but  the  officer  begged  implor- 
ingly for  silence,  and  all  parties,  bolti  speclalora 
and  jury,  got  as  quick  as  possible  into  the  street, 
where  the  echoes  of  the  old  town  tolJ  tolerably 
loud  and  frequent — tha  (uA.  \!DA.\'iaft'^«TiM&  **«»>. 
He  b  kA  saAvj." 
U 
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It  DOW  became  known,  that  when  the  jury 
had  retired,  John  Rjlands  urged  his  views 
in  favor  of  the  accused,  which  were  received 
impatiently ;  and  afler  a  long  discussion,  the 
sturdy  foreman  threw  his  coat  into  a  corner 
and  lay  down  upon  it.  "  If  you  will  insist  on 
a  verdict  of  guilty,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  to 
sleep,  and  consider  about  it  in  the  morning." 
His  example  was  followed  by  others,  appa- 
rently as  determined  on  their  side,  and  it  be- 
came a  question  of  endurance.  The  servile 
were  not  so  enduring  as  their  antagonist,  and 
at  last  the  majority  gave  way  to  the  minority ; 
and  for  once,  truth  was  declared  to  be  no 
libel. 

We  have  thus  shown,  by  a  few  examples 
selected  from  many,  how  the  governments  of 
our  own  century  tried,  by  underhand  and 
Jesuitical  means,  to  repress  reform  in  reli^n 
or  politics,  and  how  they  were  defeated.  We 
now  come  to  a  time  when  they  changed  their 
tactics.  They  had  discovered  that  their  op- 
ponents were  men  of  greater  honesty  and 
more  talent  than  themselves ;  and,  that  if  the 
contest  was  suffered  to  be  one  of  intellect, 
they  must  infallibly  be  beaten.  Coercion  was 
their  only  other  resource ;  and  coercion  was 
tried,  but  it  ultimately  failed  too.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  will  of  God  that  no  means  or  wea- 
pons used  against  progress  should  prosper. 

The  history  of  Peterloo,  or  the  miissacre  of 
the  16th  August,  1819,  at  St.  Peter's  Field, 
Manchester,  is  one  of  the  saddest  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  country.  We  do  not  intend  to 
defend  Hunt.  He  was  an  impudent  dema- 
gogue, who  did  more  to  hinder  reform  than 
to  assist  it.  But  he  broke  no  law  in  call- 
ing the  public  meeting  in  St.  Peter's  Field. 
The  multitude  that  assembled  was  enormous 
— no  notice  having  been  given  by  the  magis- 
trates to  forbid  the  meeting — and  consisted 
of  the  great  body  of  the  population  of  that 
unrepresented  town,  anxious  to  show,  in  any 
constitutional  way,  their  grievances  and 
wants.  It  was  a  high  holiday  ;  men  took 
their  wives,  and  sisters,  and  children ;  the  i 
sixty  thousand  people  were  all  unarmed  and 
all  peaceable,  exercising  the  right  of  free 
speech  which  they  inherited  from  their  fa- 
tners,  and  seeking  to  do  no  more,  when  sud- 
denly, loud  screams  were  heard  from  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd,  and  shots,  and  a  troop 
of  cavalry  and  yeomen  were  seen  charging 
into  the  vast  assembly,  and  striking  with 
their  sabres  nght  and  left.  It  was  a  fright- 
ful scene.  Women  and  striplings,  old  men 
and  children,  were  mercilessly  swept  down 
sad  /rampled  on  by  the  horses,  while  the 
haaaan  and  yeomen  eniai  iht  throngs  about 


them  with  their  swords  like  men  insane. 
« Eleven  persons  were  killed ;  six  hundred 
wounded  ;  sixty  thousand  carrying  to  their 
homes  the  recollections  of  that  fatal  day  ; 
poverty  and  misery  in  every  cottage  ;  deep 
distress,  attributable  to  heavy  taxation  and 
a  law  prohibiting  the  importation  of  food — 
was  there  no  wild  revenge  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  ?"  says  Mr.  Prentice,  "  no  retalia- 
tion with  the  dagger  for  the  cruel  and  wanton 
assault  by  the  sword  ?  There  was  not.  The 
population  of  Lancashire  had  faith  in  the 
just  administration  of  the  law.  Its  working- 
men,  rough  in  manner  and  rude  in  speech, 
but  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  possessing  much 
of  the  generous  qualities  of  the  Anglo- Saxon 
race,  would  not  stoop  to  cowardly  assassina- 
tion." 

But,  as  we  said,  the  career  of  progress  was 
not  to  be  stopped  by  means  like  this.  It  was 
indeed  checked,  but  only  for  a  moment ;  and 
then,  the  very  obstacles  recalling  all  its 
strength,  it  returned  to  the  charge,  forced 
the  barriers,  and  broke  them  down.  Where 
one  reformer  suffered,  a  hundred  sprang  into 
his  place.  Liberty  was  up  and  newly  armed, 
and  putting  the  trumpet  to  her  lips,  she 
went  out  against  tyranny,  and  bade  its  dead 
arise.  And,  at  every  call,  the  dry  bones 
quickened  into  life, — the  thoughtless  became 
reflective ;  the  careless,  alert ;  the  dull,  bold. 
The  mind  of  man,  like  the  eagle,  dashing 
away  the  old  beak  which  had  been  the  growth 
of  ages,  by  that  very  process,  pamful  though 
it  was,  renewed  its  youth ;  and  then,  with 
new  desires  and  new  aspirations,  soared  into 
ever  higher  regions,  in  larger  and  larger  cir- 
cles, growing  more  splendid  and  glorious  as 
it  shot  upward  on  the  wing. 

The  subject  crowds  upon  us,  but  we  must 
close  this  part  of  our  sketch.  From  the  day 
of  Peterloo,  progress  was  steady.  In  a  few 
years  it  became  rapid  and  triumphal.  In 
1828,  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  were 
swept  away  by  Lord  John  Russell,  a  fit  pre- 
lude to  his  reform  bill  in  1832,  when  Man- 
chester obtained  a  voice  in  the  national 
councils.  That  after  the  passing  of  this  bill 
the  nation  should  pause,  as  for  a  short  breath- 
ing space  before  venturing  on  new  achieve- 
ments, was  to  be  expected  from  the  caution 
of  the  national  character.  But  the  pause 
was  only  momentary.  It  did  not  come  from 
any  distrust  of  the  high  destinies  in  store,  but 
from  fear  of  jeopardizing  the  successes  of 
the  past  by  too  much  haste  in  clutching  at 
what  was  due  only  from  the  future. 

Before  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  notice  the 
▼ast  strides  which  have  been  made  by  Lan- 
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cashire  and  Yorkshire  in  other  departments, 
we  have  a  few  brief  remarks  to  make  on  the 
two  books  which  have  suggested  this  paper, 
to  addition  to  those  already  made. 

Like  Mrs.  Malaprop,  we  dislike  "  capari- 
sons," and  shall  not,  therefore,  however  much 
tempted  by  the  similarity  of  their  subjects, 
compare  the  work^  together.  Mr.  Prentice's 
**  Recollections  "  is  a  book  which  every  man 
interested  in  his  country's  history  ought  to 
possess.     Vigorous,  racy,  and  for  the  most 

Crt  sound,  he  brings  scenes  and  incidents 
fore  the  mental  eye  with  the  vividness 
(d  the  novelist,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
gives  minutiae,  and  facts,  and  dates,  and 
names,  with  the  care  and  precision  of  the 
historian.  As  a  man,  he  has  done  abundance 
of  work,  and  for  the  most  part  well.  He 
must  have  been  often  voted  very  trouble- 
some by  the  representatives  of  the  higher 
estates  in  Manchester.  Did  any  one  encroach 
on  right  of  way — Archibald  Prentice's  name 
is  on  the  list  of  requisitionists.  Did  any  of 
the  brutal  old  church-and-king  people  get 
np  prosecutions  against  the  honest  and  bold 
— Archibald  Prentice  was  ready  to  aid  the 
weak.  Were  secret  meetings  held,  and  the 
resolutions  put  out  as  if  by  the  men  of  Man- 
chester— Archibald  Prentice  is  among  the 
protesters.  When  what  he  truly  calls  "  the 
iarce  of  election  "  was  going  on  in  1826,  he 
took  the  pains  to  collect  evidence  upon  the 
sabject  of  the  representation  of  the  people. 
He  found  that  the  population  of  one  hundred 
boroughs,  each  returning  two  members,  was 
185,197,  whilst  that  of  Manchester  alone  was 
187,031.  And  he  would  not  be  quiet  with 
bis  discovery.  Far  and  wide  he  circulated  a 
Int  of  these  boroughs ;  and  at  every  instance 
of  class  legislation  out  it  came,  to  show  that 
nothing  better  could  be  expected.  Men  com- 
mitted it  to  memory,  he  says,  and  taught 
from  it  as  from  a  text..  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League.  But 
to  enumerate  his  doings  is  impossible  here; 
we  would  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  look 
at  the  history  of  them  as  ^ven  in  this  volume. 

As  regards  Mr.  B^nes  s  life  of  his  father, 
we  have  already  spoken  in  its  praise.  Fault 
may  be  found  with  it,  as  to  the  key  in  which 
the  whole  of  it  is  pitched,  but  we  look  with 
much  greater  relish  at  the  beauties  with 
which  it  abounds.  We  may  leave  the  faults 
to  the  anxious  and  attrabilious  searchers  for 
fimlt. 

From  the  time  when  Mr.  Baines  unmasked 
Oliver,  he  rose  more  and  more  in  public  esti- 
mation. As  a  young  man,  he  had  possessed 
coQsuierable  humor  and  be  found  it  a  useful 


assistant  to  common  sense.  He  was  merry 
and  wise.  He  used  all  his  energies  in  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  of  truth,  too,  whether 
m  civil  or  religious  aspects ;  and  assisted  in 
all  ways  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Leeds. 
This  important  town  was  enfranchised  under 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  at  its  second  election  he 
was  returned  as  its  member.  And  he  de- 
served the  distinction.  His  battle  with  the 
world  had  taken  place  there ;  and  he  had  not 
rested  satisfied  when  he  got  the  victory,  as 
so  many  do,  but  he  had  done  what  he  could 
to  help  others  on.  We  cannot  enter  upon 
his  parliamentary  life,  but,  having  already 
referred  to  the  stamp-duty,  placed  on  news- 
papers by  the  narrow-minded  statesmen  of  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  we  may  notice  the  re- 
duction of  that  duty  to  one  penny  while  Mr. 
Baines  sat  for  Leeds.  As  regards  his  pri- 
vate life,  it  was  happy  and  serene ;  and  when 
death  summoned  him  away  from  it  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year,  he  was  ready  for  the 
change.  He  had  served  his  God  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  had  served  his  country, 
and  in  pure  and  steadfast  faith  he  entered 
calmly  on  his  rest. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  essentially 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Since  the  year 
1640,  Manchester  has  been  the  centre  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.  Here  quaint  and  portly 
old  Fuller  saw,  in  1662,  the  wonderful  re- 
sults of  combination  and  industry^  and  saw 
them  with  surprise.  Here  De  Foe  saw,  in 
1727,  cause  to  record  his  wonder  at  the  great 
size  and  business  of  the  place.  But  it  was 
not  till  1769,  that  the  invention  of  spinning 
by  rollers,  patented  thirty  years  before  by 
John  Wyatt,  of  Birmingham,  and  reproduced, 
or  invented,  by  Arkwright,  was  called  into 
operation,  and  changed  the  system  of  cotton 
manufacture  altogether.  To  this  succeeded 
great  numbers  of  improvements;  among 
others  the  application  of  steam,  the  invention 
of  the  power  loom,  and  above  all»  that  or- 
ganization of  labor  which  is  now  known  as  the 
factory  system.  Would  that  our  legislators 
would  leave  that  same  factory  system  alone, 
except  as  regards  childreui,  and  allow  labor- 
ers in  this  trade,  as  in  all  others,  to  make  their 
own  arrangements  as  to  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  the  matter  of  population,  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  have  maae  extraordinary  pro- 
gress. A  large  increase  of  inhabitants  is 
generally  a  proof  of  improving  circumstances 
and  condition.  And  we  believe  that  all  im- 
provement comes  mainly  from  education  and 
employment. 

The  Sral  xw^ximlft  ol  vjws^^  ^\!>a  ^^'^^ 
I  be  tree  w  t4w»lOtf»-   ^\^  ^^  ^^xw^  ^ 
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sound  knowWge  we  see  the  advance  of  free- 
dom. Among  the  chief  teachers  of  sound 
knowledge  is  Invention;  and  here  we  see 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lead  the  way.  But 
there  are  others;  and  here  again  we  find 
Lancashire  in  the  very  van  of  progress.  The 
first  railway  in  England  was  that  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool,  at  the  opening  of 
which  Huskisson  was  killed.  It  is  a  singu- 
lar thing  that  Mr.  Edgeworth  proposed  this 
mode  of  transit  as  far  back  as  1802 ;  not  with 
reference  to  steam  but  to  horse  power.  Mr. 
Baines  gives  a  very  interesting  digression  on 
this  subject. 

There  were  other  teachers,  also,  from 
these  manufacturing  districts.  We  have 
nained  one,  but  we  must  name  it  again, 
whose  efiforts  have  not  been  confined  to  Eng- 
land, but  have  spread  with  missionary  zeal 
over  the  world.  The  Anti-Com-Law  League 
began  in  Manchester.  The  results  of  its  suc- 
cess can  hardly  be  estimated  yet ;  but  amongst 


them,  one  of  the  highest  and  the  best  is,  that 
free  trade  is  becommg  the  means  of  almost 
universal  intercommunication  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  English  freedom,  English 
laws  and  customs,  are  becoming  everywnere 
known ;  and  English  example  will,  ere  long, 
we  hope,  be  everywhere  followed. 

But  let  us  not  become  nationally  proud  .We 
stand  in  need  of  yet  greater  improvements 
ourselves ;  and  it  will  be  the  worse  for  us  if, 
having  done  so  much,  we  now  fall  back.  The 
old  spirits  of  darkness  are  not  dead.  The 
higher  estates  are  not  all  reccHiciled  to  the 
rising  power  of  the  lower  ones ;  and  many 
among  them  would,  if  they  could,  still  check 
the  rapid  course  of  freedom.  Protection, 
Puseyism,  Sentimentalism,  Romanism,  Young 
En^landism,  all  have  this  end  in  view.  It 
is  the  part  of  those  on  whom  another  spirit 
has  fallen,  to  throw  their  weight  into  the 
better  scale,  doing  their  utmost  to  forward 
the  great  work  of  human  progress. 
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If  the  world,  as  Materialists  imagine,  were 
eriginally  formed  by  a  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms,  it  was  truly  a  wonderful  Chance 
that  guided  the  foimation  !  Not  to  speak  of 
animated  nature — of  plants,  and  animals,  and 
men,  who  are  thus  supposed  to  have  grown 
spontaneously  from  the  dust  of  the  earth, 
every  arrangement  of  the  globe's  surface  be- 
speaks a  desiffninff  Hand.  The  very  distri- 
bution of  land  and  water  is  remarkably  sub- 
servient to  wise  ends  in  the  history  of  our 
race.  In  the  course  of  ages,  these  elements 
have  altered  their  character  in  relation  to 
man,  yet  it  is  this  very  change  that  most 
strikingly  brings  out  the  wisdom  of  the  great 
Foreseer.  In  early  times  land  was  the 
medium  of  intercommunication;  now  it  is 
water.  In  earlier  times  water  was  the  bar- 
rier of  nations ;  now  it  is  their  highway. 
The  ocean  is  a  highway  formed  to  man's 
hand ;  no  expense  needed  in  preparing  it,  no 
toJJs  exigible  for  traversing  it.  No  foreign 
hostile  countries  are  there  to  impede  commu- 


nication ;  no  dense  populations  to  choke  up 
the  path  of  emigration.  It  is  peculiarly  a 
gift  of  God's  to  the  later  ages  of  mankind. 
It  long  remained  a  field  untrodden,  a  blessing 
sealed ;  and  the  melancholy  sound  of  its 
waves  seemed  to  early  mankind  but  the  voice 
of  mystery  and  exclusion.  But  now  the 
mystery  has  been  explored  and  the  blessing 
read.  And  how  truly  it  is  a  blessing,  need 
be  told  to  none  who  in  fancy  can  look  abroad 
upon  the  world  of  waters  and  behold  them 
lighted  up  by  the  sails  of  countless  myriads 
of  ships,  wafting  from  shore  to  shore  the 
energies  of  man  and  the  produce  of  nature. 
How,  without  that  ever-open  sea,  could  the 
work  of  emimtion  go  on,  or  old  countries  be 
relieved  of  their  portentous  swarms  !  How 
could  nations,  cnoking  in  their  old  seats, 
ever  fight  their  way  through  nations  to  the 
wildernesses  and  free  places  of  earth  ! 

Look  at  the  configuration  of  the  Old  World. 
Its  continents  are  massed  together,  to  facili- 
tate Ihe  diffusion  of  early  mankind.    Place 
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one  limb  of  the  compass  in  Cashmere,  and 
the  other  will  describe  its  circle  through  the 
northern  capes  of  Asia  and  Europe,  the  west- 
em  parts  of  our  own  islands.  Cape  Verde, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  returning  northwards 
through  the  Peninsula  of  Kamschatka. 
Europe  fits  like  a  quadrant  into  Africa  and 
Asia.  The  Old  World  would  be  a  circle,  but 
that  its  south-eastern  quarter  is  broken  into 
the  thousand  islands  of  Australasia.  Yet 
circular  though  its  general  configuration  be,* 
see  how  the  ocean  everywhere  interlaces 
with  the  land,  forming  an  endless  extent  of 
seaboard,  and  affording  to  advanced  civiliza- 
tion the  readiest  of  all  means  of  intercommu- 
nication. Africa  is  an  island.  Bay-indented 
Europe  exhibits  a  hymen  of  land  and  sea  ; 
while,  through  the  very  centre  of  the  conti- 
nental masses,  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
seas  all  but  unite  the  waters  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  oceans.  That  small  Mediterra- 
nean sea  washes  the  shores  of  three  conti- 
nents— Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  ^lass  them- 
selves in  its  tranquil  waters.  It  lies  like  the 
heart  of  the  Old-World  system  ;  while  the 
iEffean,  the  Euxine,  and  the  seas  of  Azof 
and  the  Caspian,  stretch  in  connected  or 
connectable  hnks  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
northern  continents.  A  steamer  from  St. 
Petersburg  may  circumnavigate  Europe,  and 
regain  the  heart  of  Russia,  by  the  Sea  of  Azof 
and  the  Don.  All  these  watery  barriers,  it 
will  be  seen,  are  so  circumstanced  as  not  to 
obstruct  the  early  wanderings  and  diffusion 
of  the  human  race,  yet  served  the  purpose — 
all-important  in  those  days  of  war  and  strong 
antipathies— of  keeping  asunder  many  diverse 
naUons,  of  preserving  peace  by  isolation.  It 
was  an  all-wise  Hand  that  so  guarded  the  na-* 
tions  in  their  cradle  ;  it  was  an  all-provident 
Hand  that  then  used  for  isolation  an  element 
which,  in  subsequent  ages  and  in  altered 
times,  was  capable  of  becoming  the  best 
means  of  bringmg  into  close  union  the  whole 
&mily  of  man. 

A  similar  design  is  evident  in  the  plan  of 
the  New  World  ;  though,  less  in  extent,  its 
variety  is  also  less.  Its  form  is  longitudinal ; 
tapering  to  a  waist  as  it  descends  from  the 
frozen  North,  swelling  again  beneath  the 
Torrid  zone,  and  again  tapering  away  to  a 
point  on  the  confines  of  the  Antarctic  snows. 
It  thus  presents  the  largest  possible  extent  of 
seacoast,  as  if  inviting  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  one  side,  and  Asia  on  the  other,  to  send 
thither  their  swarms.     Hudson's  Bay  is  a 

*  We  need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  that  of  all 
forma  the  circle  presents  the  ima//Ml  extent  of  boon- 
darj-line. 


counterpart  of  the  Baltic ;  lies  in  the  same 
latitudes,  and  is  destined  to  serve  a  similar 
purpose  (an  outlet  for  the  North)  as  soon  as 
population  has  grown  thicker  around  its 
shores.  The  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Caribbean 
Sea — the  immense  basin  of  waters  lying  with- 
in Capes  Florida  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinooco,  has  hollowed  out  the  land,  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  adding  to  America  her 
Elysian  isles,  but  to  carry  the  ship-bearing 
sea  into  the  centre  of  the  Western  Continenti 
and  to  narrow  to  sixty  miles  the  passage  be- 
tween the  oceans.  In  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma we  find  repeated  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
The  peculiar  configuration  of  America,  too, 
by  which  its  dorsal  chain  of  mighty  mountains 
runs  close  to  its  western  margin,  not  only 
leaves  its  eastern  plains  open  to  Europe,  from 
whence  its  population  was  to  be  derived,  but 
affords  to  its  internal  provinces  the  inestima- 
ble benefit  of  ready  access  to  the  ocean.  For 
its  rivers,  flowing  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
continent,  acquire  a  magnitude  unparalleled  in 
the  Old  World — forming  watery  highways, 
up  which  the  tide  flows  for  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  floating  into  the  heart  of  the  ooun-  . 
try  the  men  and  produce  of  distant  climes. 

But  there  is  a  Mediterranean  in  the  New 
World  also.  The  majestic  lakes  of  Northern 
America — the  largest  in  the  world,  and  con- 
taining one-half  of  all  the  fresh  water  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe — which  form  in  the  heart 
of  the  continenta  succession  of  inland  seas,  are 
yet  destined  to  be  covered  by  a  myriad  sails, 
and  to  see  spring  up  around  them,  as  around 
the  Mediterranean  of  the  Old  World,  mighty, 
opulent,  and  populous  states.  Nor  are  they 
isolated :  each  is  joined  to  all,  and  all  are 
united  with  the  ocean.  Changing  its  name 
with  every  lake  it  passes,  the  same  river 
flows  through  them  all.  As  the  tiny  St. 
Lousj  it  enters  Lake  Superior — as  the  vast 
and  impetuous  St.  Mary,  it  leaves  it.  As 
the  St.  Clair,  it  pours  from  Lake  Huron  ;  and 
as  the  Detroit,  it  unites  the  Lake  of  St. 
Clair  to  Erie ;  as  the  roaring  Niagara,  it  leaps 
into  Ontario ;  as  the  Iroquois,  it  pours  down 
to  Montreal,  where  at  last  b  assumes  its  own 
world-known  name  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 
From  its  source  to  where,  at  Cape  Rosier,  it 
is  lost  in  the  ocean,  it  runs  a  course  of  nearly 
two  thousand  five  hundred  miles,  the  breadth 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  volume  of  waters,  and 
even  in  length  of  course,  the  mighty  Amazon 
must  yield  to  it.  It  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  world,  and  of  all  rivers,  it  has  still  the 
brightest  future  in  store  for  it. 

The  Gulf  of  St.  Lawwci^'^  ^w^^^ic^VbRR^ 
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iog  the  idand-sbores  of  Newfoundland,  which 
rises  like  a  shield  between  the  inner  waters 
and  the  open  ocean,  you  enter  the  estuary 
of  this  noble  river,  and  at  Cape  Rosier  find 
it  a  hundred  miles  across.  At  Cape  Chat  it 
is  still  forty  miles  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
from  thence  it  keeps  slowly  narrowing  its 
channel,  till,  at  the  narrows,  forty-five  miles 
below  Quebec,  its  width  is  but  thirteen 
miles.  The  scenery  along  the  shores  of  this 
estuary  is  considered  to  be  unequalled  in 
America,  and,  probably,  in  the  world.  A 
prospect  of  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  fre- 
quently opens — exhibiting  mountains  and 
yalleys,  bold  headlands  and  luxuriant  forests, 
pretty  villages  and  settlements,  fertile  or 
rocky  islands  with  the  neat  white  cottages  of 
the  pilots  and  fishermen;  tributary  nvers, 
some  of  them  rolling  over  precipices,  and 
one,  the  mighty  Saguenay,  bursting  through 
an  apparently  perpendicular  chasm  of  the 
northern  mountains ;  and  on  the  surface  of 
the  St.-  Lawrence,  majestic  ships,  either  un- 
der sail  or  at  anchor,  with  pilot- boats  and 
river- craft  in  active  motion.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, this  beautiful  appearance  vanishes. 
The  river  and  gulf  are  choked  up  with  bro- 
ken fields  of  ice,  exhibiting  the  most  varied 
and  fantastic  appearances ;  snow  covers  the 
country  on  either  shore ;  and  a  dark,  stormy 
night  in  the  estuary  at  that  season  presents 
the  most  terrific,  wild,  and  formidable  dan- 
gers. 

Scarcely  have  you  rounded  the  island  of 
Orleans,  where  the  estuary  merges  into  the 
river,  when  Quebec,  picturesque,  but  grim 
and  terrible,  towers  high  upon  your  right. 
Beyond  it,  the  memorable  Heights  of  Abra- 
ham— the  death-place  of  the  rivals,  Wolfe 
and  Montcalm — are  seen  rbing  steeply  from 
the  river,  and  directly  overhead  frowns  the 
rocky  Cape  Diamond,  with  its  impregnable 
citadel — the  Gibraltar  of  the  New  World. 
About  four  miles  to  the  left  are  seen  the 
romantic  Falls  of  the  Chaudiere,  where  that 
unnavigable  river,  seven  hundred  feet  in 
breadth,  with  its  banks  decorated  by  woods, 
and  broken  into  romantic  grandeur  by  vast 
masses  of  rocks,  roars  and  foams  sublimely 
over  immense  ledges  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  in  height,  and  then  rushes,  and  boils,  and 
thunders  over  or  amongst  rocks  and  ledges, 
imtil  it  calms  down  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Above  Quebec,  all  the  way  to  Montreal,  a 

sombre  monotony  marks  the  mighty  stream. 

The  primeval  forests  are  ffone :   here   and 

there  oaljr,  clampaoi  talJ  old  trees  fringe  the 

^aaJ[,  left  bjr  some  proprietor  more  provident 


than  his  neighbors.  The  shores,  in  generaU 
are  low,  bare,  and  reedy,  and  between  them 
rolls  the  stately  river— calm,  sombre,  mourn- 
ful, "  like  all  things  great  in  the  world."* 
Embracing  islands,  receiving  tributaries, 
without  ever  chanmng  its  look,  this  giant  of 
rivers  flows  on  majestic  and  severe,  **  like  an 
old  man  who  disdains  the  adventurous  fan- 
tasies of  youth  ;  or,  rather,  like  a  strong  and 
conscientious  workman,  who  thinks  only  of 
fulfilling  his  task,  and  follows  through  this 
obscure  course,  in  dumb  obedience,  the  line 
which  God  has  traced  for  it.*' 

Halfway  between  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
we  enter  Lake  St.  Peter — a  shallow  expan- 
sion of  the  St.  Lawrence,  over  flats  for  abouft 
twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  five  to  ten  in 
breadth  ;  at  the  head  of  which,  on  the  left, 
is  seen  the  mouth  of  the  River  Richelieu, 
pouring  down  from  Lake  Champlain. 

Soon,  in  mid-stream,  rises  the  island  of 
Montreal,  with  its  city  of  glittering  tin  roofs 
and  spires,  and  behind  it  the  picturesque  Mont 
Royal,  reminding  one  of  the  approach  to 
Leith  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  ;f  while  on  th  e 
right  is  the  romantic  embouchure  of  the  Ot- 
tawa, np  which  vessels  can  sail  when  war 
with  the  States  renders  dangerous  the  Upper 
St.  Lawrence,  and  thence,  by  the  Rideau 
Canal,  across  the  country  to  Lake  Ontario. 

This  Rideau  Canal  was  executed  by  the 
Home  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing a  water  communication  from  the  Ottawa 
to  Kingston,  "  by  connecting  several  pieces  of 
water  lying  in  that  direction."  The  distance 
is  about  135  miles,  about  twenty  of  which 
only  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut ;  the  re- 
maining distances  being  occupied  by  lakes 
and  rivers,  or  have  been  overflown  by  raising 
dams  and  building  locks.  The  locks  are  147 
in  number,  each  142  feet  long  and  33  feet 
wide,  and  the  minimum  depth  of  the  canal  is 
five  feet.  The  Rideau  Lake,  which  is  the 
summit-level  of  the  canal,  is  283  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Ottawa,  and  1 54  feet  above 
the  surface  of  Lake  Ontario.  This  canal, 
besides  the  means  which  it  aflbrds  for  the 
transport  of  troopsand  commerce  during  war 
with  the  States,  is  of  immense  use  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  valuable  country 
through  which  it  passes.  It  is  also  supposed 
that  the  head- waters  of  the  Ottawa  can 
be  easily  connected,  through  Lake  Nippising 
and  French  River,  with  Lake  Huron. 

Immediately  above    Montreal   occur  the 

*  "  Ce  grand  fleuve  est  triste,  oomme  tons  les 
grandeura  dans  le  monde." — Marmtkb. 

f  Professor  Johnaton,  in  hia  *'  Notes  on  North 
Amenca." 
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Cascades,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  Lake  of 
Bt.  Louis,  below  which,  for  nine  miles,  the 
nrer  foams  and  dashes  along  among  islets  and 
rocks,  forming  the  Rapids  of  Lachine.  From 
this  point  up  to  Kingston  (175  miles),  the 
scenery  of  the  river  is  varied  and  striking ; 
now  spreading  out  into  the  Lakes  of  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Francis,  now  contracting, 
whirling,  and  boiling  in  the  Dubuisson  and 
other  rapids,  which  ascending  vessels  pass  by 
side  canals.  In  spring  we  meet  on  these 
foaming  floods  immense  rafts  of  wood  from 
the  deep  forests  of  the  north,  upon  which 
bands  of  Canadian  voyageura  are  seen  spread- 
ing the  sails  or  plying  their  long  oars,  and 
chanting,  as  they  boldly  descend  the  rapids, 
the  popular  melodies  of  their  country.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  most  popular  of  them  all, 
beginning  *'  A  la  Claire  Fontaine ;"  and  long 
afterwards,  mayhap,  in  hours  of  sadness,  one 
verse  of  this  singularly  rustic,  but  most 
touching,  melody  may  linger  in  your  memory, 
as  it  did  in  Marmier' 


**  Sing,  O  nightingale !  sing 
Thou  with  the  heart  so  gay  : 
Tiiou  hast  the  heart  to  smile, 
I  but  to  weep  alway."* 

While,  ever  and  anon,  at  the  close  of  each  of 
its  dozen  verses,  swells  out  the  chorus — 

**  II  y  a  longtemps  qne  je  t*aime, 
Jamais  je  ne  t^oublierai." 

How   many   vows  of  love  has  that  silent, 
melancholy-looking  river  heard — broken  !f 

*  The  original  is  much  better : — 

**  Chante,  rossignol !  cbante, 
Toi  qui  as  le  coBur  gai ; 
Tu  as  le  coeur  a  hire, 
Je  le  cGBur  a  pleurer." 

f  *'  The  Canadian  boatman,  or  voyageur^  is  natu- 
rally polite  and  always  cheerful,  fond  enough  of 
money  when  he  once  possesses  it,  but  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  overreaching;  and  if  he  attempts 
to  cheat,  he  knows  not  how.  He  sings,  smokes,  and 
eojoys  whatever  comes  in  his  way, thanking  '  lebon 
Dieu,  la  Vierge,  et  lea  Saints'  for  everything.  The 
ftaytufeurt  know  every  channel,  rapid,  rock,  and 
■hoal  in  the  rivers  the^r  navigate,  and,  never  pre- 
tending to  question  their  leader  or  bourpeotM^  fear- 
lessly expose  themselves  to  the  greatest  hardships 
and  the  most  frightful  dangers.  When  singing  their 
celebrated  boat-songs,  two  usually  befin,  two  others 
respond,  and  then  all  join  in  full  oiorus.  These 
■ODgs  make  them  forget  their  labor,  and  enliven 
their  long  and  perilous  voyages.  Nothing  can  be 
more  imposing  than  a  fleet  of  canoes,  and  the  voifa- 
oeurs  all  sinking  '  cheerily,'  while  paddling  over  the 
bosom  of  a  lake,  or  along  the  sylvan  shores  of  the 
8t  Lawrence  or  Ottawa  .  .  . 

'*Tbe  Americans  who  tmrlg^U  the  I>orfaam  boils  I 


Near  the  head  of  Lake  St.  Francis,  the 
southern  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence  becomes 
American ;  while,  on  the  northern,  is  Glen- 
garry, with  its  loyal,  warm-hearted  Scotch 
Highlanders,  the  first  township  in  Upper 
Canada.  Some  fifty  miles  farther  up,  you 
pass  Prescot  on  your  right,  and  nearly  oppo- 
site to  it  the  American  town  of  Ogdensburg  ; 
and  steaming  onwards,  soon  enter  the  charm- 
ing Lake  of  the  Thousand  Isles,  which  re- 
mmds  one  of  the  Swedish  Lake  Maeler,  or 
the  less  numerous  islets  of  our  own  Loch 
Lomond.  When  sparkling  in  the  sunshine, 
no  spot  can  be  more  beautiful.  Countless 
islets  rise  on  every  side,  some  low  and  green, 
some  steep  and  woody,  others  but  pictu- 
resque rocks  rising  fantastically  above  th« 
waters ;  while  all  around  spreads  the  broad 
river,  waveless  and  bright,  mirroring  on  its 
bosom  at  once  the  beauty  of  earth  and  sky. 
There  is  not  here  the  ardor  and  dazzling 
loveliness  of  the  Lesbian  and  Paphian  Isles, 
or  of  the  sparkling  Cyclades,  which  the  fancy 
of  the  Greeks  made  the  abode  of  the  God- 
dess of  Love ;  a  quiet  beauty  is  around  you, 
as  if  some  kind  fairy,  some  northern  Titania, 
sporting  with  her  Ariels,  had  scattered  over 
the  waters  those  gem-like  isles,  in  order  to 
excite  good  and  gentle  thoughts  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  On  emerging  from  this  archipelago, 
the  lofty  towers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedral of  Kingston,  the  grandest  edifice  in 
the  New  World,  are  seen  on  your  right,  and 
far  away  to  the  left  the  rival  American  port 
of  Sackett's  Harbor.  Immediately  after- 
wards, Lake  Ontario  opens  into  full  view, 
unfolding  not  the  appearance  we  associato 
with  a  fresh-water  lake,  but  a  vast  rolling 
ocean,  receiving  the  waters  of  many  rivers. 
It  is  about  180  miles  long,  by  forty  or  fifty 
broad  ;  fifty  to  nearly  five  hundred  feet  deep, 
and  220  feet  below  the  tide-level  of  ths 
ocean.  It  is  frequently  so  rough  that  steam- 
boats of  common  size  were  at  first  considered 
unfit  to  traverse  its  waters  with  comfort  or 
safety,*  and  in  ordinary  weather  the  land 
and  sea  breezes  are  as  regular  as  upon  thu 
Atlantic.  The  great  Canadian  highway  runs 
along  its   northern   margin,  with  numerous 

are  very  different  beings  from  the  Canadian  boat- 
men who  man  the  hatteatix.  The  former  are  gene- 
rally tall,  lank  fellows,  seldom  without  an  immense 
quid  of  tobacco  in  their  mouths;  grave-tempered 
schemers,  vet  vulgar,  and  seldom  cheerful ;  *  grin- 
ning horribly'  when  they  venture  an  attempt  to 
laugh/" — M^Oregwi'%  British  America, 

*  The  length  of  the  Frontcnac  steamship,  which 
was  one  of  the  first  to  sail  between  Kin^ton^  York^ 
and  Niaga^  wss\l^U^\:,\>wsJ^>i3ts.%%W\^«£A.Vv;x 

b(iudeiL740Vffii. 
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roads  to  interior  settlemeDts ;  on  the  sonth, 
a  gpreat  natural  highway  follows  the  trend  of 
the  lake  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles, 
upon  one  level,  and  smooth  as  the  Appian 
Way.  This  is,  at  present,  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  the  lakes.  Surrounded  by  a 
highly  fertile  country,  its  shores  can  sup- 
port a  large  population ;  and,  situate  mid- 
way between  the  Atlantic  and  extreme 
western  waters,  it  is  becoming,  through  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  numerous  canals,  the 
depdt  of  articles  for  consumption  hundreds 
of  miles  in  both  directions.  The  scenery, 
too»  though  not  sublime  like  that  of  Lakes 
George  and  Champlain,  is  highly  picturesque. 
The  surrounding  terraces  of  fertile  land  rise 
with  slope  enough  to  display  even  their  dis- 
tant luxuriance ;  while  the  eye  rests  de- 
lightedly on  the  scattered  islands  at  its 
eastern  extremity,  and  on  the  Peninsula  of 
Prince  Edward,  itself  a  group  of  peninsulas 
nearly  severed  from  the  mainland  by  the 
Bay  of  Quint^,  spreading  its  fine  arms  over 
the  bosom  of  the  lake. 

As  you  near  Queenston,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  lake,  the  Heights  above  the  town 
come  into  view,  where  a  stubborn  battle  was 
fought  during  the  last  war,  and  where  a  tall 
col^mn,  commanding  the  finest  view  in 
Upper  Canada,  commemorates  the  death  of 
our  general,  Sir  Isaac  Brock.  At  Queens- 
ton  the  river  is  about  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
twenty-five  feet  deep;  runs  at  fhe  rate  of 
three  miles  an  hour,  and  discharges  nearly 
twenty  million  cubic  feet  of  water  in  a  mi- 
nute. As  the  stupendous  Falls,  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  stop  all  passage  by 
the  Niagara  River,  we  turn  into  the  Welland 
Canal,  and  debouch  at  Port  Maitland  into 
Lake  Erie.  This  lake  is  two  hundred  and 
seventy  miles  long,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty 
miles  broad.  But  it  is  shallow  when  com- 
pared with  the  other  great  lakes,  being  only 
from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  average  depth ; 
and  its  waters,  from  this  circumstance,  are 
frequently  rough  and  dangerous.  It  is  said 
to  be  filling  up  with  alluvialdeposits,  brought 
down  by  its  tributary  rivers,  at  the  mouths 
of  which,  deltas  are  evidently  increasing. 
The  largest  of  these  rivers  is  the  Ouse  or 
Orand  River,  from  the  British  side,  which  is 
a  thousand  feet  wide,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  long,  and  navigable  for  thirty  miles ; 
and  at  its  mouth,  in  a  low  marshy  situation, 
stands  the  naval  and  military  post  of  Sher- 
brooke.  Near  the  low^r  end  of  the  lake,  on 
the  American  side,  is  the  entrance  of  the 
celebmted  Erie  Caaal,  which  connects  this 
^d  the  upper  lakes  with  the  Hudson  Eiver, 


the  traffic  upon   which  has  poured  untold 
wealth  into  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
which  is  still  the  ffreat  medium  of  communi 
cation  between  the  lake  districts  and  the 
Atlantic. 

Leaving  Lake  Erie  and  entering  the  river 
Detroit,  we  pass  on  the  right  the  delight- 
fully situated  town  of  Amherstburg,  785 
miles  above  Quebec,  and  1100  from  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Fourteen  miles 
farther  up,  at  Sandwich,  the  river  is  frosen 
over  in  winter,  when  the  ice  forms  an  im- 
mense smooth  bridge  connecting  the  British 
and  American  shores.  The  fertile  banks  are 
thickly  peopled,  not  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  but  with  descendants  of  French,  who 
here  tenaciously  retain  all  the  observances 
common  to  their  countrymen  of  Lower 
Canada.  You  sail  without  impediment  up 
the  Detroit  into  the  nearly  circular  lake  of 
St.  Clair,  about  thirty  miles  in  diameter ;  and 
from  thence,  also  uninterruptedly,  into  the 
vast  Lake  Huron,  250  miles  long,  120  broadi 
and  860  feet  deep,  exclusive  of  Geor^a  Bay, 
which  is  120  miles  long  by  fifty  broad.  The 
superstition  of  the  old  tribes  of  the  land  still 
peoples  this  lake  with  unearthly  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  as  you  sail  alons^,  you  behold  on 
your  right  a  multitude  of  islands  called  the 
Manetoulins,  or  Islands  of  Spirits,  the  largest 
nearly  eighty  miles  long,  to  which  the  In- 
dians attach  a  religious  veneration,  as  being 
sacred  to  the  Great  Spirit  Manitou.  The 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  lake  are 
generally  fit  for  cultivation,  and  covered 
with  heavy  timber,  presenting  clay  clifis, 
rocks,  and  woody  slopes  along  the  shore ; 
but  the  north-east  looks  rugged  and  barren, 
with  the  Cloche  Mountains  rising  in  the 
background. 

From  Lake  Huron,  through  the  Strait  of 
Makillimakinak,  the  navigation  is  deep  and 
safe  to  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  only  second 
in  magnitude  to  Lake  Superior.  It  is  four 
hundred  miles  long  and  fifty  broad,  exclusive 
of  Green  Bay,  a  branch  of  it,  which  is  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  miles  long  by  twenty  in 
breadth,  both  being  on  a  level  with  Lake 
Huron.  The  whole  lake  is  within  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States;  and  the 
Michigan  territory,  forming  a  peninsula 
bounded  by  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan  and 
the  river  Detroit,  is  a  valuable  and  extensive 
region,  in  which  settlements  are  forming  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  The  south  end  of 
the  lake  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  head- 
waters of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio :  and 
Fox  River,  which  enters  Gr^een  Bay,  runs 
\  fot  a  oon»Afianib\ft  AiffiXas^^  ^allel  with»  but 
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in  a  contrary  direction  to,  the  Wisconsin.  In- 
deed so  level  is  the  country  hereabouts,  that 
in  rainy  seasons  boats  haiie  passed  from  the 
tributaries  of  Lake  Michigan  into  the  rivers 
which  flow  southward  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
As  population  increases,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  canals  will  completely  open  up 
the  passage.  It  will  be  remarked  that  Lakes 
Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and  Michigan,  aro 
nearly  on  a  dead  level.  No  canals  are  re- 
quired in  passing  from  one  to  another ;  so 
that  every  requisite  for  the  most  extensive 
navigation  is  already  in  existence. 

The  level  of  Lake  Superior  is  about  thirty 
feet  higher.  You  enter  it  from  Lake  Huron 
by  the  Strait  of  St.  Mary,  forty  miles  long ; 
but  about  midway  the  banks  contract,  and 
you  are  stopped  by  a  rapid,  where  the  vast 
discharge  ot  Lake  Superior,  rolling  along 
impetuously  over  and  against  natural  irre- 
gularities, renders  the  navigation  upwards 
utogether  impracticable.  Canoes  have  de- 
scended, but  the  exploit  is  hazardous.  A 
canal  two  miles  long  would  obviate  this  rapid, 
and  complete  the  line  of  navigation  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  ocean.  As  you  enter 
this  largest  and  most  westerly  of  the  great 
lakes,  it  is  in  truth  an  inland  ocean  that 
spreads  around.  Even  in  the  clearest  day, 
neither  island  nor  shores  are  within  sight; 
yon  are  in  a  solitude  of  waters,  almost  as 
unbroken  as  the  mid  Atlantic.  Its  waters  are 
pure  and  astonishingly  transparent ;  but  no 
bottom  is  visible,  and  the  lead  sinks  in  some 
places  for  nine  hundred  feet.  A  sea  so  deep 
DBS  but  few  islands,  and  these  scattered 
round  its  shores  ;  but  a  large  one,  the  Isle 
Boyale,  a  hundred  miles  long,  by  forty  in 
br^idth,  rises  in  the  open  lake,  but  within 
the  line  of  Britain's  supremacy.  The  lake 
itself  is  nearly  420  miles  long,  by  160  in 
breadth;  and  its  circumference  round  its 
shores  is  1600  miles.  Its  southern  shores 
are  fit  for  cultivation,  but  those  on  the  north 
side  are  for  the  most  part  sterile  and  sandy. 
Lowlands,  lying  around  the  lake,  are  consi- 
dered to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  its 
waters.  In  some  parts  a  flat  country  ex- 
tends back  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles,  but 
in  general  the  background  is  formed  by 
mountains,  rising  in  some  places  to  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
The  shores  are  alternately  flat  and  sandy, 
or  fringed  by  frightful  precipices,  perpendi- 
cular or  overhanging,  and  hundreds  of  feet 
in  height.  No  canoe  ventures  past  these  in- 
accessible cliffs,  which  in  some  parts  extend 
thirty  or  forty  miles  along  the  shore,  except 
in  the  fairest  weather;  tor  if  a  storm  were 


to  arise,  destruction  is  inevitable;  for  the 
bottom  is  too  deep  for  an  anchor  to  reach  it, 
and  the  waters  of  the  lake  rival  in  turbulent 
commotion  the  most  violent  storms  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Some  remarkable,  but  hitherto  unexplained, 
phenomena  are  connected  with  the  lakes 
which  we  have  thus  described.  It  is  proved 
by  the  observations  of  those  whb  reside  on 
their  shores,  that  their  surface  is  subject  to 
gradual,  and,  as  some  believe,  periodical,  but 
certainly  very  considerable  alterations  of  level. 
Thus,  in  Lake  Erie,  where  the  changes  have 
been  most  noticed,  the  water  on  sand-banks 
becomes  shallower  or  deeper ;  mills  at  the 
mouths  of  the  streams  are  rendered  useless 
by  the  rising  level  of  the  lake  into  which  the 
streams  descend;  former  roads  along  the 
lake,  as  that  immediately  beyond  Buffalo, 
have  been  overflowed,  and  rendered  perma- 
nently impassable ;  old  beaches,  covered  with 
trees  and  cliffs,  are  seen  far  inland,  showing 
the  greater  height  to  which  the  waters  for- 
merly attained ;  while  others,  which  men  re- 
member to  have  been  at  a  distance  from  the 
lake,  have  again  been  reached,  and  are  in 
progress  of  being  undermined.  The  height 
and  periods  of  this  rise  and  fall  are  both  un« 
certain.  In  1790  Lake  Erie  reached  the 
highest  elevation  noted,  after  which  time  it 
receded,  probably  for  many  years,  and  then 
began  to  rise.  An  emigrant,  who  settled  on 
its  banks  in  1817,  found  the  flux  commenced ; 
and  on  the  shores  of  Michigan  the  rise  was 
estimated  at  five-and-a-quarter  feet  between 
1810  and  1838.  In  this  latter  year  the  lakes 
reached  the  highest  elevation  they  have  at* 
tained  during  this  century,  and  since  then 
they  have  been  gradually  receding.  How 
high  the  lake  may  rise  when  it  next  begins  to 
increase,  past  experience  does  not  enable  us 
to  judge.  Variations  in  the  fall  of  rain  and 
snow  in  the  lake  country,  and  differences  in 
the  amount  of  evaporation,  are  usually  sug- 
gested as  the  causes  of  these  phenomena,  but 
such  causes  will  not  explain  the  specialties  of 
the  case ;  for  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lake- 
levels  are  so  gradual,  and  continue  to  augment 
for  so  long  a  period,  that  a  steady  and  in- 
creasing augmentation  of  the  water  poured 
into  the  lakes  must  go  on  while  the  level 
is  rising,  and  a  similar  gradual  and  long- 
continued  diminution  while  it  is  falling. 
Everything  seems  to  show  that  the  great 
cause  of  the  variations  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
Lake  Superior;  but,  unfortunately,  the  re- 
moteness and  generally  wilderness  state,  of 
the  shores  of  thia  lakft  ViAN^  \i\\}w«\ft  ^^ 
▼anted  any  dba«n%fia»\wtt%'tt»^^  -^^m^ 
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light  could  be  thrown  on  thb  interesting 
question. 
The  comparative  depth  of  the  lakes  forms 

another  extraordinary   subject   of   inquiry. 

Lake  Erie  is  only  sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep ; 
but  the  bottom  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  is 
452  feet  deep,  is  230  feet  below  the  tide- level 
of  the  ocean,  or  as  low  as  most  parts  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  the  bottoms  of 
Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  al- 
though their  surface  is  so  much  higher,  are 
all,  from  their  vast  depth,  on  a  level  with  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Ontario.  Now,  as  the  dis- 
charge through  the  river  Detroit,  after  allow- 
ing for  the  full  probable  portion  carried  ofif 
by  evaporation,  does  not  appear  by  any  means 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  three 
upper  great  lakes  receive,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  a  subterranean  river  may  run 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Huron,  and  from 
Huron  to  Lake  Ontario.  This  conjecture  is 
by  no  means  improbable,  and  will  account 
for  the  singular  fact  that  salmon  and  herring 
are  caught  in  all  the  lakes  communicating 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  in  no  others.  As 
the  falls  of  Nia^ra  must  have  always  existed, 
it  would  puzzle  the  naturalist  to  say  how 
these  fish  got  into  the  upper  lakes,  without 
some  such  subterranean  river ;  moreover,  any 
periodical  obstruction  of  this  river  would 
tumish  a  not  improbable  solution  of  the  mys- 
terious flux  and  reflux  of  the  lakes. 

Lake  Superior  is  still  a  virgin  sea;  no 
schooner  has  yet  spread  its  sails  on  its  surface, 
no  steamer  has  yet  ploughed  its  waters  in 
the  teeth  of  the  wind — only  the  canoe  of  the 
Indian,  or  the  batteau  of  the  voyager,  timo- 
rous of  its  storms,  and  creeping  along  shore ; 
yet  a  navy  will  by-and-bye  float  on  its  bosom, 
and  opulent  cities  arise  on  its  margin.  The 
states  of  the  Union  are  already  spreading 
along  its  shores.  West  of  LaKe  Michigan 
is  the  new  state  of  Wisconsin,  where  no  less 
than  630,000  acres  of  land  were  purchased 
in  the  single  year  1847,  and  which  now 
numbers  about  300,000  inhabitants.  Yet  on 
the  site  where  now  stands  Milwaukie — its 
principal  port,  on  the  south-western  part  of 
Lake  Michigan,  which  at  present  numbers 
seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  the 
general  destination  of  emigrants  from  the 
east, — fifteen  years  ago,  Lidian  skeletons,  in 
rude  coflins,  might  be  seen  suspended  under 
the  trees  of  the  forest.  Still  further  inland, 
and  to  the  north-west  of  Wbconsin,  lies  the 
territory,  about  to  become  the  state,  of  Min- 
nesota, called  by  some  the  New  England  of 
the  West,     It  ia  bounded  on  the  east  by 

Lake  Superior,  on  the  west  by  the  Missouri, 


and  is  traversed  for  nine  hundred  miles  by 
the  Upper  Mississippi.  New  as  the  territory 
is,  we  already  hear.of  its  agricultural  societies, 
its  cattle  shows,  and  its  lead  mines;  and 
steamers  ply  regularly  up  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  where 
stands  the  town  of  St.  Paul,  the  seat  of 
Government,  220  miles  within  the  borders  of 
the  territory.  The  many  rivers  that  flow 
through  these  states  afibrd  abundant  facilities 
for  inland  navigation ;  while  their  head -waters 
approach  so  close  to  the  lakes,  and  the 
country  between  is  so  level,  that  this  district 
will  in  future  times  become  the  central  empo- 
rium of  American  commerce.  The  produce 
of  the  South  will  pour  up  hither 'from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico ;  while  the  manufactures  of 
Europe  and  Eastern  America  will  ascend  to 
the  same  point  by  the  broad  stream  and  lakes 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  peninsula  lying 
between  lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  and  the 
southern  shores  of  the  latter  lake,  will  build 
cities  to  store  this  commerce,  with  the  money 
which  the  commerce  itself  will  pour  into  the 
land  ;  and  from  this  district,  as  from  a  central 
dep6t,  the  goods  will  be  spread  over  central 
America,  and  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West. 

The  "  Far  West,"  what  is  it  but  a  region 
every  year  diminishing,  a  goal  to  which  man- 
kind are  annually  drawing  nearer?  "The 
Far  West,"  says  a  Bufialo  paper,  twenty 
years  ago, — **  where  is  the  West,  and  what 
are  its  bounds  ?  But  a  few  years  have  passed 
since  our  thriving  town  (then  a  rude  hamlet) 
stood  upon  the  further  confines  of  the  rising 
West.  Still  beyond  there  did  indeed  exist 
an  ideal  realm  of  future  greatness,  a  matted 
and  mighty  forest,  but  'clouds  and  thick 
darkness '  rested  on  it.  But  the  solitude  has 
been  penetrated,  the  forest  has  been  over- 
whelmed by  the  towering  wave  of  emigration. 
That  wave  but  recently  spent  its  utmost  fury 
ere  it  reached  even  here,  and  its  last  and 
dying  ripple  was  wont  to  fall  gently  at  our 
feet.  But  not  so  now  ;  it  has  risen  above,  it 
has  swept  over  us;  and  while  its  mighty 
deluge  is  yet  running  past  in  one  undiminished 
current,  the  roar  of  its  swelling  surges,  re- 
peated by  each  babbling  echo,  is  still  wafted 
back  to  us  upon  every  western  breeze.  Ours 
is  no  longer  a  western  settlement ;  our  chil- 
dren are  surrounded  by  the  comforts,  the  bless- 
ings, and  the  elegancies  of  life,  where  their 
fathers  found  only  hardship,  privation,  and 
want.  The  *  westward  *  is  onward — still  on- 
ward— ^but  where  ?  Even  the  place  that  was 
I  known  as  such  but  yesterday,  to-morrow  shall 
I  be  known  so  no  more.  The  tall  forest,  the 
I  pTow^g  \)ea&t,  %iid. 
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*  The  stoic  of  the  woods,  the  man  without  a  tear,' 

are  alike  borne  down,  trampled,  and  destroyed 
hy  this  everlasting  scramble  for  the  West." 
E?ery  year  that  ever-receding  region  must  be 
pursued  over  new  rivers,  and  mountains,  and 
pluns,  until  the  chase  terminate  by  necessity 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon, — until  mankind 
have  surmounted  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
built  their  cities  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

The  old  race  are  gone  that  once  peopled 
the  vast  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the 
ehange  is  well  nigh  as  complete  as  if  wrought 
by  a  deluge.  The  Indian  has  disappeared 
with  his  woods.  Only  in  imagination  can 
we  recur  to  the  time  when  primeval  forests 
covered  the  face  of  the  country,  tenanted  by 
numerous  tribes,  powerful  in  war  but  infants 
in  civilization ;  and  when  the  Montagnais,  a 
tribe  of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  inhabited  the 
whole  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa, 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Saguenay,  200 
miles  below  Quebec,  to  the  north-western 
shores  of  Lake  Superior.  The  origin  of  the 
Indian  race  is  wrapped  in  mysterious  dark- 
ness, but  the  aborigines  of  the  New  World 
are  evidently  homogeneous,  and  from  the 
torrid  zone  to  the  north-west  countries  of 
Canada,  their  features,  forms,  and  com- 
plexions are  nearly  the  same.  Their  color 
18  a  shining  olive.  Their  persons  are  sym- 
metrically proportioned,  never  corpulent; 
their  hands  and  feet  are  small,  and  finely 
formed ;  and  the  stature  of  the  men  is  tall, 
being  generally  not  under  five  feet  nine 
inches,  and  often  six  feet.  The  lower  part 
of  the  face  is  angular,  the  upper  rather 
broad,  and  the  forehead  well-shaped  but 
rather  retiring.  Their  eyes  are  deep-set, 
black,  quick,  and  piercing,  the  cheek  bones 
rather  prominent ;  the  nose  short  and  some- 
times aquiline ;  the  teeth  remarkably  white, 
and  scarcely  ever  subject  to  decay.  Their 
hair  is  dark,  sleek  and  shining,  and  never 
curls ;  and  they  have  little  or  no  beard,  nor 
hair  on  any  part  of  the  body  except  the 
h^ad.  The  aspect  of  the  Indian  is  stern  and 
dignified,  and  his  look  suspicious.  He  is 
taciturn,  thoughtful,  and  distrustful  in  making 
his  replies;  but  he  is  never  awkward  or 
abashed,  never  ill-bred  or  intrusive.  The 
women  are  rather  of  low  stature,  and  natu- 
rally of  delicate  forms ;  but,  being  domestic 
drudges,  they  become  thick  and  somewhat 
coarse  as  they  advance  in  years. 

With  the  Indian  the  love  of  independence 
is  paramount  to  every  consideration;  and 
rather  than  submit  to  labor  for  others,  he 
will  endure  the  most  excruciating  and  pro- 


longed torture,  without  uttering  a  complamt 
or  exhibiting  a  convulsion.  Hunting  and 
fishing  are  still,  with  them,  the  only  pursuits' 
in  which  they  deign  to  procure  food :  any 
attempt  at  agriculture  is  the  lot  of  the 
women ;  and  a  well-known  Indian  curse  is, 
"  May  you  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  till 
the  ground  1"  Eloquence  in  council,  and 
courage  in  war,  are  their  ruling  passions; 
oratory,  address  in  negotiation,  patience,  and 
traveling  long  without  food,  are  the  qualities 
which  command^their  admiration.  In  endur- 
ance of  pain  and  hunger,  no  nation  'm  the 
world  can  make  the  most  distant  approach 
to  them ;  and  phrenologists  observe  an  out- 
ward mark  of  this  in  the  peculiar  elevation 
of  the  hinder  part  of  then:  heads.  Buffon 
contends  that  nature  has  denied  them  the 
faculty  of  love ;  and  Jefferson,  who  under- 
stood their  character  still  better,  admits  they 
have  little  ardor  for  the  female.  The  great 
discoverer  of  America,  in  describing  this  pe- 
culiar race  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  says : — 
'*  I  swear  to  your  Majesties  that  there  is  not 
a  better  people  in  the  world  than  these; 
more  affectionate,  affable,  or  mild.  They 
love  their  neighbors  as  themselves.  Their 
language  is  the  sweetest,  the  softest,  and 
most  cheerful,  for  they  always  speak  smiling. 
And  although  they  go  naked,  let  your  Ma- 
jesties believe  me,  their  customs  are  very 
becoming."  This  majr  have  been  true  of 
the  gentle  and  effeminate  islanders  of  the 
Gulf,  but  it  is  not  the  whole  truth  in  regard 
to  the  bolder  tribes  of  the  mainland.  Re- 
venge is  their  dominant  passion.  Like  Ho- 
mers heroes,  they  believe  that  the  shades 
of  their  departed  friends  call  for  vengeance ; 
and  they  conceal  their  purpose  for  years,  if 
a  proper  opportunity  does  not  occur  to  satiate 
their  resentment.  They  consider  our  man- 
ner of  bringing  up  youth  useless  to  them, 
and  they  never  punish  their  children.  They 
are  steadfast  to  their  friends,  but  malignant, 
cruel,  and  inexorable  to  their  enemies. 

The  condition  of  these  Indian  tribes  is  now 
very  different  from  what  it  was  three  centu- 
ries ago,  when  the  whole  western  world  was 
theirs.  Deprived  of  his  beautiful  country, 
whose  forests  once  afforded  him  abundant 
game,  and  whose  rivers  were  fished  by  him 
alone,  the  proud  heart  of  the  Indian  pines 
in  silent  anguish,  while  he  beholds  the  melt- 
ing away  of  his  tribe  amidst  the  encroach- 
ments and  prosperity  of  Europeans.  They 
are  decreasing  rapidly  in  numbers ;  and  the 
remnants  of  the  different  tribes  for  the  most 
part  lead  a  roving  life  around  tbi^  ^^\»^\ftr 
mento  ot  tlie  wYaVw»— X«^  oIx«ol\m!s  ^w^sP«^^ 
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ifflmoderately  fond  of  spirituous  liquors.  I 
Some  400  families  are  still  roving  among  the 
woods  and  along  the  rivers  and  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  and  forty 
or  fifty  families  of  the  Abenak  tribe  rendez- 
vous at  Be^ancour  and  on  the  river  St. 
Francis.  Of  the  once-powerful  Montagnais, 
about  1000  are  still  known  to  wander  over 
various  parts  of  Canada.  In  Upper  Canada 
2000  Indians,  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Five 
Nations,  have  their  villages  or  meeting- place 
on  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River;  while  up- 
wards of  200  Delawares,  and  as  many  of  the 
Chepewey  nation,  have  a  reserve  of  several 
thousand  acres  on  the  Thames  river,  which 
falls  into  Lake  St.  Clair.  These  Chepe- 
weyans  are  the  most  remote  of  all  the  tribes, 
and  their  main  body  inhabit  the  country  to 
the  north-west  of  Lake  Superior. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  various  tribes  have 
become  stationary.  There  are,  however, 
some  villages  within  the  United  States  and 
the  British  provinces,  inhabited  by  Indians, 
who  plant  a  little  Indian  corn  and  potatoes, 
but  not  a  fifth  part  of  what  is  necessary  for 
their  consumption.  The  men,  dispirited,  are 
inclined  to  indolence,  and  seldom  do  more 
than  wander  in  the  woods  with  their  gun,  or 
with  a  fishing-spear  on  the  waters  in  a  canoe. 
The  women  cultivate  their  small  gardens, 
perform  all  the  domestic  drudgery  of  cooking 
and  nuniing,  and  employ  themselves  also  ib 
making  boxes,  baskets,  and  mocassins.  The 
Indians  of  Lower  Canada  are  degraded  by  the 
low  vices  of  Europe,  and  the  Eloman  Catholic 
clergy  are  zealously  endeavoring  to  bring 
them  back  to  sobriety,  and  to  induce  them 
to  confine  their  attention  to  agriculture. 
But  the  task  is  now  difficult,  for  tne  Indian 
feels  that  he  is  despised,  and  his  self-respect 
is  gone.  Had  good  old  Penn's  advice — 
"Do  not  abuse  them,  but  let  them  have 
justice,  and  you  win  them" — been  followed, 
the  result  would  have  been  very  different ; 
and  even  yet  some  good  may  be  done.  The 
Mohawks  at  Doveville,  Grand  River,  are 
Christians,  and  are  stated  to  be  rather  more 
industrious  and  sober  than  most  of  the  other 
Indians.  The  remnant  of  the  Mississagua 
tribe  also,  settled  on  the  River  Credit,  in  a 
small  village  built  for  them  by  Government, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  part  of 
their  reserve,  are  anxious  that  their  children 
should  be  educated,  and  several  of  the  latter 
have  been  even  engaged  in  instructing  their 
parents.  They  have  a  meeting-house,  which 
serves  as  a  school,  and  a  Methodist  missionary 
resides  among  ihem.  They  subscribe  for 
aewspapers,  Mini  paj  for  tiiem  regularly; 


they  have  a  good  saw-mill;  they  make 
sleighs,  and  many  wooden  articles,  for  sale ; 
and  each  dwelling  has  a  garden  attached. 

But  with  these  insignificant  exceptions, 
civilization  has  overwhelmed  the  Indians,  not 
improved  them ;  it  has  advanced,  carrymg 
along  with  it  pestilence,  intemperance,  fire- 
arms, and  that  still  surer  exterminator  of 
aboriginal  rights,  trade.  Another  century, 
and  not  a  tribe  of  the  Red  Men  will  exist. 
"  Humanity,''  says  President  Jackson,  "  has 
often  wept  over  their  fate,  and  philanthropy 
has  long  been  busily  employed  in  devising 
means  to  avert  it.  But  its  progress  has 
never  for  a  moment  been  arrested ;  and,  one 
by  one,  have  many  powerful  tribes  disap- 
peared from  the  earth.  To  follow  to  the 
tomb  the  last  of  this  race,  and  to  tread  on  the 
graves  of  extinct  nations,  excite  melancholy 
reflections.  But  true  philanthropy  recon- 
ciled the  mind  to  these  vicissitudes,  as  it 
does  to  the  extinction  of  one  generation  to 
make  room  for  another.  In  the  monuments 
and  fortresses  of  an  unknown  people,  spread 
over  the  extensive  regions  of  the  West,  we 
behold  the  memorials  of  a  once  powerful 
race,  which  was  exterminated,  or  has  disap- 
peared, to  make  room  for  the  existing  savage 
tribes.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  whicn, 
upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general 
interests  of  the  human  race,  is  to  be  regretted. 
Philanthropy  could  not  wish  to  see  this  con- 
tinent restored  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
was  found  by  our  forefathers.  What  good 
man  would  prefer  a  country  covered  with 
forests,  and  ranged  by  a  few  thousand  sava- 
ges, to  our  extensive  Republic,  studded  with 
cities,  towns,  and  prosperous  farms,  embel- 
lished with  all  the  improvements  which  art 
can  devise  or  industry  execute,  occupied  by 
more  than  twelve  millions  of  happy  people, 
and  filled  with  all  the  blessings  of  liberty, 
civilization,  and  religion  ?" 

The  first  nation  who  infringed  upon  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
was  the  French.  Jaques  Cartier  made  his 
first  exploratory  voyage  thither  in  1536 ;  but 
it  was  not  till  Champlain  arose,  seventy  years 
later,  and  founded  Quebec,  that  the  domin- 
ion of  France  took  root  in  the  New  World. 
From  small  beginnings,  and  with  slow  pro- 
gress, the  French  settlements  have  now 
spread  from  the  River  Mitis,  on  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
from  a  little  below  Quebec,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river,  up  to  where  the  St.  Law- 
rence swells  into  the  Lake  St.  ^Francis,  above 
Montreal,  where  they  are  bounded  on  the 
\  west  axkd  aouih  by  Upper  Canada  and  the 
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States  of  the  Union.    The  settlers  were  prin- 
dpallj  from  Normandy  and  Picardy,   and 
the  peasants  of   those  provinces  are  those 
whom  the  present  habitans  of  Lower  Canada 
most  nearly  resemhle ;  but  the  revolutionary 
regime  has  never  spread  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  their  customs  and  manners  are  those  of 
France  during  the  age  of  Louis  XIY.    The 
ineii  are  well-proportioned,  rather  over  than 
onder  the  middle  size,  and  very  rarely  corpu- 
lent.    Their  complexion  is  dark,  and  the  fea- 
tures of  their  face  characteristic.     The  nose 
is  prominent,  and  often  aquiline  ;  the  eyes 
dark,  rather  small,  and  remarkablv  lively ; 
their  lips  thin,  the  chin  sharp  and  project- 
ing, and  the  cheeks  inclining  to  lankness.  In 
some  districts,  slight  traces  of  Indian  blood 
are  observable.  Many  of  the  girls  are  pretty, 
oval-faced  brunettes,  with   fine  eyes,  good 
(eeth,  and  fflossy  locks.     Their  feelings  are 
keen,  and  they  make  affectionate  wives  and 
tender  mothers,  and  they  continue  prolific  to 
an  advanced  age.    Families  of  fourteen  are 
common,  and  some  mothers  are  met  with 
who  have  borne  four-and-twenty.    They  are 
in  general  more  intelligent  than  the  men,  and 
mkabitani  rarely  enters  upon  a  matter  of  anv 
importance  without  saying,  "  Ten  parlerai  a 
ffM  femme."     They  usually  do  all   garden- 
work,  and,  like  those  of  Normandy  and  Pi- 
oardy,  greatly  assist  in  field  labor.  They  mar- 

2r  young,  and  (unlike  their  countrymen  in 
orope)  both  sexes  are  chaste  and  exceed- 
ingly modest ;  the  men,  in  country  parishes, 
never  bathing  in  the  rivers,  or  even  in  the 
■  most  retired  places,  without  being  partially 
covered. 

There  is  not,  probably,  in  the  world  a 
more  happy  people  than  the  habitans  or  pea- 
santry of  Lower  Canada.  With  few  excep- 
tions, they  arc  in  easy  circumstances ;  cheer- 
fol  and  contented,  but  not  enterprising.  Po- 
liteness seems  natural  to  them.  They  never 
meet  one  another  without  putting  a  hand  to 
the  hat  or  bonnei,  or  moving  the  head;  and 
the  first  thing  a  child  learns  is  to  say  its 
prayers,  to  speak  decorously  and  respect- 
fully to  everybody,  and  to  bow  or  courtsey 
to  its  elders  and  to  all  strangers.  Of  danc- 
ing, fiddling,  and  singing,  they  are  very 
fond,  after  vespers  on  Sunday — considering 
it  no  sin,  but  a  harmless  recreation,  never  at- 
tended with  dissipation  or  vice.  But  the  habi- 
tant is  sincerely  pious ;  and  let  him  be  taken 
where  he  may,  if  prevented  joining  in  the  ob- 
servances of  religion,  he  is  unhappy  and  fear- 
ful. In  all  the  villages  the  churcn  forms  the 
point  around  which  the  inhabitants,  bom  in 
the  parish,  delight  to  live ;  and  in  no  dwell- 


ing farther  from  it  than  they  can  hear  the 
ringing  of  its  bell,  can  any  of  them  feel 
happy.  This  feeling,  and  their  intense  love 
of  society,  prevent  them  from  going  out 
alone,  like  the  American,  to  settle  with  their 
families  in  the  wild.  Hence,  the  younfi^ 
branches,  instead  of  hiving  off  and  formmgr 
new  settlements  for  themselves,  divide  and 
subdivide  the  farms, — a  ruinous  system, 
which  keeps  the  peasant  population  always 
comparatively  poor.  In  this  respect  they 
are  too  like  our  Irish  peasantry,  as  well  as  in 
their  thoughtless  gayety,  occasional  impru- 
dence, and  in  the  want  of  neatness  in  their 
dress  and  cottages.  They  are  all  devoted  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Their  language 
is  still  French ;  they  are  governed  (except  m 
criminal  matters)  by  French  laws,  and  their 
tenure  of  land  is  a  modified  form  of  the  old 
feudal  system,  abolished  in  France  at  the 
first  revolution.  The  seigneurs  hold  large  pos- 
sessions, but  have  nothing  of  the  hauteur  of 
the  French  noblesse  of  the  old  regime ;  re- 
sembling much  more  closely  the  country  seig- 
neurs of  Poitou  and  La  Vendue,  as  depicted 
by  the  Afemoires  Revolutionnaires, 

The  habitans  are  rooted  to  the  soil  and  to 
their  old  customs  ;  but  a  new  race  is  creep- 
ing in  amongst  them.  Townships  are  spring- 
ing up  here  and  there  among  the  seigniories, 
in  which  British  blood  and  improvements, 
British  language  and  law,  and  the  Protestant 
religion,  exist  side  by  side  with  the  institu- 
tions of  old  France.  The  territory  peculiarly 
British,  however,  in  the  basin  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  in  Upper  Canada — extending  from 
a  little  above  Montreal  to  the  most  westerly 
settlements  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron.  The 
British  population  of  Canada  are  in  general 
tall,  but  more  slender  than  their  brethren  in 
the  old  country.  More  self-dependent  than 
the  French  Canadians,  and  bettor  adapted 
for  "clearing"  and  forming  settlements  in 
the  woods,  they  are  less  thickly  grouped  to- 
gether, but  occupy  a  far  wider  extent  of 
country.  "With  few  exceptions,  they  are 
obliging,  industrious,  and  religious  ;  and  the 

freat  body  of  the  people  form  an  indepen- 
ent  yeomanry,  whose  condition  gives  them 
a  freedom  of  manner,  and  a  boldness  of  opin- 
ion in  matters  which  they  consider  to  be 
right,  very  different  from  the  language  of 
servility  and  hypocricy  which  prevails  in 
countries  where  the  inhabitants  are  generally 
in  a  state  of  dependence."  It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, too,  as  a  general  truth,  that  the  farm- 
ers and  laborers  brought  up  in  Canada,  as 
well  as  in  the  States,  possess^  in  aa  e\!^v(sft:ciS. 
degree,  a  qa\c^)ui«EK&^  ^in^^^Ytx^a^^^^t^v^- 
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thing  is  required  that  can  be  supplied  by  the 
use  of  edge-tools ;  and  as  carpenters  and 
joiners  they  are  not  only  expert  but  inge- 
nious workmen. 

In  the  English  settlers  we  observe  the  hon- 
est John  Bull  bluntness,  and  other  peculiari- 
ties which  characterize  them  at  home.  Their 
houses  are  distinguished  by  cleanliness  and 
neatness,  their  agricultural  implements  and 
utensils  are  always  in  order ;  and  wherever 
we  find  that  an  English  farmer  has  persever- 
ance, for  he  seldom  wants  industry,  he  is  sure 
to  do  well.  But  he  does  not  reconcile  him- 
self so  readily  as  the  Scotch  settler  does  to 
the  privations  of  the  first  few  years.  He  can 
discover  on  earth  no  country  so  eminently 
blessed  as  England,  and  he  seems  to  sigh  too 
frequently  for  its  enjoyments  and  amusements 
to  support  that  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of 

enterprise  and    adventure. ^The  Scotch 

settler  puts  up  with  more  inconveniences  at 
first,  and  neglects  comforts  which  the  Eng- 
lishman considers  essential :  and  not  till  he 
has  surmoimted  all  his  difficulties  does  he 
willingly  enjoy  the  comforts  of  life.  But  few 
people,  not  excepting  even  the  indefatigable 
Yankee,  find  themselves  sooner  at  home  than 
the  Scotch  Highlanders.  When  they  are 
planted  among  a  promiscuous  population,  no 
one  is  more  anxious  than  they  to  rival  the 
more  respectable  establishments  of  their 
neighbors.  But  wherever  they  inhabit  a 
dbtinct  settlement,  says  Mr.  M'Gregor,  in 
1833,  ''their  habits,  their  system  of  hus- 
bandry, their  disregard  for  comfort  iii  their 
houses,  their  ancient  hospitable  customs,  and 
their  language,  undergo  no  change.  They 
frequently  pass  the  winter  evenings  reciting 
traditionary  poems  in  Gaelic;  and  I  have 
known  many  who  might,  with  more  propriety, 
be  called  faithful  counterparts  of  the  Hign- 
landers  who  fought  at  Culloden,  than  can 
now,  from  the  changes  which  have,  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  taken  place,  be  found  in 
any  part  of  Scotland.  In  many  instances  as 
warm  a  veneration  for  the  memory  of  the 
Stuarts  exists  among  the  old  Highlanders 
who  settled,  about  forty  years  ago,  in  dififer- 
ent  parts  of  America,  as  was  ever  felt  for 
that  family  in  Scotland ;  but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  are  sincerelv  and  faithfully 
attached  to  the  present  royal  family."  There 
are  but  few  indeed  of  these  true-hearted 
Scots  who  do  not,  in  some  degree,  feel  a  lin- 
gering wish  to  see  their  native  country ; 
nothing  appears  to  destroy  the  warm  affec- 
tion they  retain  for  the  land  where  they  first 
drew  breath.  This  feeling  descends  to  all 
their  ofhprtDg  bom  in  CaSadt^  and  all  call 


the  United  Kingdom  by  the  endearing  name 

of  "home.*' The  emigrant  from  Ireland 

is  easily  distinguished  by  his  brogue,  his  con- 
fident manner,  readiness  of  reply,  and  seem- 
ing happiness — although  often  describing  his 
situation  as  worse  than  it  is.  Unlike  the 
other  emigrants,  who  buy  a  piece  of  land  and 
settle  at  once,  the  Irish  generally  work  some 
time  for  others,  and  are,  in  fact,  almost  the 
only  hired  laborers  to  be  had  in  the  province. 
In  a  country  where  ardent  spirits  are  so 
cheap,  intemperance  (thou£rh  less  common 
nowWn  forS.erl,)  u\oo  frevalent  among 
all  classes  of  settlers,  and  most  of  all  with 
those  from  the  Green  Isle.  But,  after  being  for 
a  few  years  stationary  settlers,  they  become 
steady  farmers,  moral  in  their  habits,  and 
kind,  obliging  neighbors. 

The  last  class  of  British  Canadians  is  the 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  who,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  American  war,  emigrated  from 
the  United  States  to  Upper  Canada.  They 
were  kindly  received,*ana  liberally  dealt  with 
by  the  British  Government,  and  settlements 
were  assigned  to  them  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  French  settlements  up  to  and  around 
the  Bay  of  Quints  above  Kingston.  Farming 
utensils,  building  materials,  and  two  yearr 
provisions,  were  supplied  to  them  ;  and,  be- 
sides the  land  given  to  themselves,  allotments 
of  two  hundred  acres  were  granted  to  each 
of  their  children  on  attaining  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  This  has  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  persons  of  small  capital,  and  of 
little  agricultural  knowledge,  larger  tracts  of 
land  than  they  have  been  able  beneficially  to 
cultivate ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  of  the 
three  million  acres  granted,  little  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  are  located. 
Of  the  remainder,  a  large  proportion  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  persons— often 
speculators — who  have  not  themselves  hith- 
erto possessed  the  ability  or  the  intention  to 
bring  them  into  cultivation.  The  houses  of 
these  American  Loyalists  are  better  construct- 
ed and  more  convenient  and  clean  within 
than  those  of  the  Highland  Scotch  and  Irish, 
or  indeed  those  of  any  other  settlers  who 
have  not  lived  some  years  in  America,  Their 
wives  are  remarkable  for  in-door  cleanliness 
and  orderly  arrangements  ;  but  they  seldom 
assist,  like  the  Scotch  and  French  Canadian 
women,  in  agricultural  operations. 

The  land  in  Upper  Canada  is  generally 
cultivated  by  its  owner,  as  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  Gore  district,  which  lies  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  contains  land  of 
the  be^ti  q^aaUty^OQly  about  one  acre  in  twenty 
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it  kt  to  a  tenant.  In  the  newer  settled  dis- 
tricts, the  system  of  letting  in  shares  is  noiost 
oommon.  If  the  landlord  gives  only  the  land, 
he  has  a  third ;  if  he  finds  stock  also,  he  gets 
iwo-ihirds.  In  the  older  settled  districts 
money-rents  are  common,  and  leases  of  seven 
years  are  granted,  with  restrictive  conditions 
aa  to  cropping.  Good  wheat  land,  within  ten 
or  twelve  milesof  a  town,  lets  at  two  dollars — 
about  two  and  half  bushels  an  acre.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Show  of  the  Upper  Canada 
Agriottltural  Society  held  at  Kingston  in  1849, 
Prc^essor  Johnston  remarks : — *'  The  thou- 
sands of  people  who  came  to  it,  the  stock  and 
implements  exhibited,  the  respectable  appear- 
ance, the  orderly  behaviour,  the  comfortable 
looks  and  cheeif ul  faces  of  both  male  and 
fsniale,  spoke  for  a  state  of  things  at  least  not 
Tcry  unflourishing.  The  British  blood  is 
rarer  in  Upper  Canada  than  in  the  State  of 
Acw  York,  where  Dutch  and  German  settlers 
occupy  large  portions  of  the  territory,  and 
crowd  into  the  towns,  but  in  both  there  is 
enough  of  its  influence  and  energy  seen  every- 
where to  make  a  home-born  man  proud  of 
his  country  and  his  people.  Faces,  persons, 
disposition,  all  look  like  home  over  again. 
The  most  pushing  and  impatient  of  the 
Ck>lonial-born  little  imagine  how  very  much 
they  resemble  the  tens  of  thousands  of  men  at 
home  who  restlessly  gnaw  the  bit  of  restraint, 
by  which  order  can  alone  be  secured,  and 
Inenre  obtained  for  cautious  and  steady 
pn^ess,  by  which  advances,  economical  and 
political,  which  all  consider  desirable,  may  be 
safely  made  and  successively  rendered  sc- 
core." 

The  last  variety  of  the  human  race  inhabit- 
ing the  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Luces,  is  the  American.  Though  descended, 
in  the  main,  from  the  same  blood  as  the 
population  of  the  British  provinces,  they 
diner  from  them  in  various  respects,  both 
physical  and  moral.  In  person,  they  are  tall, 
spare,  and  long,  with  lank  hair,  sallow  com- 
plexion, features  rather  long,  and  a  sombre 
acpect.  They  seldom  laugh.  Apathy  and 
energy  are  singularly  mingled  in  their  char- 
•eter.  If  a  merchant  in  the  Eastern  States 
fidla  irretrievably,  he  will  most  phlegmatic- 
ally  pack  himself  and  family  on  board  a  steam- 
er, and  off  for  the  Far  West ;  and  though 
{orij  steamers  are  annually  blown  up  on  the 
western  rivers,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  cent 
or  two,  a  Yankee  will  stalk  unconcernedly  on 
board  the  very  worst,  and  stimulate  the 
crazy  boilers  to^  bursting  by  his  never- failing 
about  of  "  go-ahead."  Like  all  thorough 
men  of  business,  he  is  greedy  of  time ;  steam- 


boat and  rail- way-car  must  ape  the  whirlwind 
to  keep  pace  with  his  impatience.  He  is 
thoroughgoing  in  all  he  does  ;  and  in  carrying 
out  his  plans  he  has  little  sympathy  for  others. 
He  worships  the  "  aknighty  dollar,''  and  is, 
heart  and  soul,  an  Utilitarian.  Loyalty  is 
a  thing  unknown  to  him,  but  his  national 
vanity  is  intense.  He  thinks  there  is  no 
country  like  his,  no  people  like  his,  no  in- 
stitutions like  his,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  no  man  like  himself.  But  the  British 
blood  is  not  so  pure  in  the  States  as  in  our 
provinces;  and  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  stretches  along  the  southern  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  from  St.  Regis,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  St.  Francis,  to  half  way  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  there  is  a  very  large 
intermixture  of  German  blood,  which  is  cer- 
tainly inferior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  spirit 
and  energy. 

Nevertheless,  the  prosperity  of  the  State 
of  New  York  has  been  very  remarkable,  and 
the  sight  of  it  has  raised  much  murmuring  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Upper  Canadians.     They 
have   thoughtlessly   contrasted  the  present 
condition  of  their  own  province  and  that  of 
the  American  State,  and  finding  the  former 
inferior,  they  have  ascribed  the  whole  cause 
of  this  to  defects  in  their  institutions  and  to 
the  folly  or  negligence  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment.    But  the  real  cause  does  not  lie  there, 
neither  does  it  lie  in  any  inferior  enercfy   of 
the  Upper  Canadians.     That  truly  British 
province  has  shown  as  much   wisdom,   and 
expended  as  much    money,    indeed   more 
money,  in  proportion  to  its  resources,  in  im- 
proving its  natural  advantages,  as  New  York 
itself,  the  first  State  in  the  Union,  and  incom- 
parably more  than  the  average  of  the  others. 
The  rapid  rise  of  New  York,   both  city  and 
state,  is   mainly  due  to   the  great  influx   of 
men  and  money  from  Europe ;  and  this  influx, 
again,  has  been  chiefly   owing   to  the  ready 
communication  it  enjoys  with  the  interior  of 
the  Continent  by  means  of  the  Hudson  River 
and  the  Erie  Canal.   Along  this  line  of  water 
communication,  emigrants  have  poured  from 
Europe  to  the  new  states  of  the  West,  while 
the  surplus  produce  of  these  states,  in  turn, 
has  been  transported  to  New  York  or  Europe 
along  the  same  route.     The  formation  of 
this  Erie  Canal  (which,  independent  of  the 
incalculably  greater  indirect  advantages  it 
confers,  yields  at  present  to  the  State  of  New 
York  an  annual  profit  of  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars)  was  necessitated  by  the  rapids  on 
the  line  of  the  St.   Lawrence,  and  especially 
by  the  impassable  Falls  of  Niagra,  whicn 
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between  the  upper  lakes  and  Lake  Ontario. 
From  the  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  accordingly, 
this  canal  opens  a  ship-road  to  the  river 
Hudson,  which  in  turn  pours  a  navigable 
stream  to  the  ocean.  ^Nevertheless,  the  line 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  unquestionably  the 
natural  one  from  the  Western  States  to  the 
Atlantic ;  and  the  only  obstacle  to  its  general 
use  is,  Niagara  and  the  rapids.  If  these  can 
be  obviated,  the  Erie  Canal  will  obviously 
lose  its  monopoly  ;  and  perhaps  also,  instead 
of  being  the  only  lino  from  the  interior  to  the 
sea,  may  sink  to  a  second-rate  one.  Let  us 
see  how  matters  at  present  stand,  and  what 
is  likely  to  result  in  a  few  years  hence. 

For  the  last  five-and  twenty  years,  the 
Government  of  Upper  Canada  have  shown 
themselves  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  line  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  First,  the 
Welland  Canal  has  been  constructed,  by 
which  a  perfect  communication  has  been 
opened  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  and 
80  that  ships  of  heavy  burden  may  now  sail 
without  impediment  from  any  port  on  Lakes 
Huron,  Michigan,  and  Erie,  through  Ontario, 
down  to  Prescott  on  the  Canadian,  and  Og- 
densburgh  on  the  American  side  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  below  which  place  the  first  rapids 
on  that  river  occur.  Next,  the  numerous 
rapids  between  this  point  and  Montreal  have 
also  been  flanked  by  canals,  shorter  or  longer 
according  to  circumstances,  by  which  the 
transit  for  large  and  loaded  vessels,  either 
upwards  or  downwards,  has  been  rendered 
easy  and  safe.  Thirdly,  a  magnificent  harbor 
has  been  constructed  at  Montreal,  costing 
upwards  of  £130,000;  and  the  Lake  St. 
Peter,  between  Montreal  and  Quebec,  has 
been  deepened  and  otherwise  improved.  Thus 
every  obstacle  in  the  navigation  between  the 
upper  lakes  and  the  Atlantic  has  been  re- 
moved, and  removed  effectually — for  all  of 
these  above-named  canals  have  been  made 
large  enough  for  ocean  ships.  There  is  now 
but  one  drawback  on  this  line ;  and  that  is 
the  difficulties  in  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  channel  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
runs  along  the  strike  of  upturned  metamor^ 
phic  beds  of  rock,  and  consists  of  alternate 
ridges  and  hollows. — Where  these  ridges 
are  elevated,  they  form  islands,  rocks,  and 
longitudinal  reefs  ;  while  the  valleys  form  the 
channels  along  which  vessels  proceed.  About 
five  miles  below  Quebec,  the  Isle  d'Orleuns 
divides  the  river  into  the  North  and  South 
Channels  ;  and  beyond  this  island,  which  has 
a  length  of  twenty  miles,  it  is  divided  into 
three  irregular — the  north,  middlei  and  south 


— channels,  by  parallel  ridges,  the  highest 
points  of  which  form  islands,  and  the  lower, 
rocky  or  sandy  reefs,  visible  only  at  low  water. 
Shoals,  also,  at  various  points,  stretch  out 
from  the  south  shore,  which  narrow  and  give 
still  more  intricacy  to  these  channels.  Hence 
at  a  place  called  the  Traverse,  or  Narrows, 
about  fifty-five  miles  below  Quebec,  though 
the  river  is  there  thirteen  miles  wide,  (Se 
channel  usually  selected  by  pilots  is  only 
eighteen  hundred  yards  in  width,  and,  to  add 
to  the  difficulty,  the  ebb-tide  runs  through 
it  at  the  rate  of  seven,  and  the  flood  at  five  or 
six  miles  an  hour,  and  there  is  no  anchorage. 
The  mouth  of  the  gulf  has  also  its  dangers ; 
for  in  winter  and  m  early  spring  the  seas 
there  are  boisterous,  and  much  peril  or  actual 
damage  is  often  encountered  from  icebergs. 
Such  are  the  circumstances  which  occasion 
the  higher  rates  of  insurance  usually  de- 
manded for  vessels  which  sul  to  and  from 
this  river.  No  legislative  interference,  of 
course,  can  ward  off  icebergs  from  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  or  make  the  seas  more  safe 
in  the  bay  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  but  a  people 
who  have  expended  such  large  sums  in  im- 
proving the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  cannot 
hesitate  to  organize  and  maintain  a  sufficiently 
extensive  lighhouse  department,  to  give  con& 
dence  and  security  to  the  navigator.  More- 
over, as  the  islands  and  coasts  about  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  ungenial,  and 
for  the  most  part  uninhabited,  depots  of  pro* 
visions  and  other  stores,  in  charge  of  the 
necessary  number  of  people,  should  be  es- 
tablished at  different  points  where  shipwrecks 
most  frequently  occur.  These  precautions, 
along  with  greater  skill  in  the  masters  of 
vessels,  would  unquestionably  reduce  the 
casualties,  and  consequently  the  prices  of 
insurance,  to  an  ordinary  rate. 

In  order  to  effect  these  important  improve- 
ments, Lower  Canada  must  shake  off  some  of 
its  lethargy,  and  co-operate  with  its  more 
energetic  brethren  of  the  upper  province. 
No  selfish  interest  need  keep  it  aloof*  from 
this  noble  enterprise  ;  for  Quebec  and  Mon- 
treal are  both  within  its  limits,  and  into  them 
OQOst  abundantly  will  the  coming  traffic  pour 
its  wealth.  Nor  need  they  fear  lest  the 
investment  prove  unprofitable.  On  an  ex- 
penditure of  seventeen  million  dollars,  the 
Erie  Canal  now  pays  an  annual  return  of  two 
and  a  half  millions ;  and  the  line  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  already  commencing  a  career  of 
rivalry.  Extraordinary  exertions  have  been 
made,  from  time  to  time,  to  facilitate  the 
traffic  along  the  Erie  Canal,  and  to  hasten 
the  passage  of  the  vessels   with  which   it  is 
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asowded  ;  bat  every  year  cantes  new  in- 
eraate  of  traffic,  and  larger  qaantiiiea  are,  in 
consequence,  detained  over   winter,    when 
froat  puts  a  stop  to  navip^ation  ;  and  it   has 
sow  become  evident  that  this  canal,  however 
-k  may  be  enlarged,  and  however  energetically 
managed,  will  soon  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  demands  of  the  western  trade.   The  value 
cf  the  St.  Lawrence,  then,  becomes  every  day 
more  clear.    But  this  b  by  no  means  all,  for 
llie  fact  has  already  emerged  that  the  line  bv 
tliia  river  is  superior  to  that  by  the  Erie  Canal, 
both  in  saving  of  time  and  in  saving  of  money. 
"For  laden  vessels  coming  down  Lake  Erie 
with  cargoes  for  Europe, '   says  Professor 
Johnston,  "  the  two  points  of  destination  are, 
either  Bufifalo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
on  the  New  Yorjc  side,  or  Port  Maitland,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Welland  Canal,  on  the 
Canadian  side.     If    the   vessel  make    for 
Ba£falo,    its    cargo  must    be  transhipped, 
aent  364  miles  by  canal,  and  then  down  the 
Hudson  to  New  York,   and  be  again  tran- 
ahipped   at  least    once   before  it    can   be 
deapatched  to  Europe.    If  it  enter  Port  Mait- 
land, it  passes  the  canals   without  breaking 
bolk,  and  descends  to  Quebec  in   four  days. 
Thence  the  same  vessel  may   proceed  direct 
to  Europe,  or  the  cargo  may  be  transhipped, 
and,  with  a  fair  wind,  may  pass  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  before  it  could  reach  New 
York  by  the  way  of  the  Erie  C»)nal.    Thus, 
mdependent  of  possible  detentior    h  this  canal, 
it  appears   that  time  is  savb.    by  the  St. 
Lawrence  route ;  and  every  merchant  knows 
ihe   value  of  this  element  in  commercial 
affiiira.     Again,  the  cost  of  transport  from 
Albany  to  Bufifalo  is  7^  dollars  per  ton,  while 
from  Montreal  to  Port  Maitland,   ascending 
the  fiver,  it  b  only  three  dollars  a  ton ;  and 
the  difference  is  greater  in  descending  the 
rWer ;   so  that  the  St.   Lawrence  is  also  a 
eheaper  route  than  that  by   the  Erie  Canal. 
A  fellow  passenger  of  mine  across  the  Atlan- 
tic informed  me  that,  in  bringing  railroad  iron 
{rom  Liverpool  to  Cleveland  in  Ohio  (on  Lake 
Erie),  he  found  that,  independent  of  speedy 
the  route  of  the  St.  Lawrence  was  lOs.  a  ton 
eheaper  than  any  other  he  could  take." 

Thus  the  St.  Lawrence  will  not  only  obtain 
the  fost- increasing  surplus  traffic  on  the 
Oaoal,  but  will  actually  obtain  a  much  higher 
place  than  it  in  the  estimation  of  merchants 
and  shippers.  Moreover,  its  greater  cheap- 
oesa  of  transport,  and  the  means  it  affords  of 
establishing  direct  communication,  without 
transhipment,  between  Cleveland  and  all  the 
porta  on  the  upper  lakes  and  Europe,  will 
draw  into  this  eastern  channel  a  laige  traffic 
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which  never  sought  Lake  Erie,  but  made  its 
long  and  tedious  way  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi.  '*  The  wheat  and  other  produce 
of  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  intend- 
ed for  the  European  markets,  has  hitherto, 
for  the  most  part,  descended  those  rivers,  and, 
after  a  voyage  of  some  thousands  of  miles, 
has  reached  New  Orleans,  whence  it  was 
reshipped  to  its  European  destination.  But 
this  lonff  water-carriage,  in  the  hot  and 
humid  climate  of  the  regions  through  which 
these  rivers  flow,  is  found  to  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  the  wheat ;  so  that  it  rarely  reaches 
Europe  in  so  good  a  condition,  or  realizes  so 
high  a  price,  as  similar  wheat  does  which  has 
been  conveyed  through  the  eastern  states  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic." 

So  much  for  the  value  of  the  great  Cana- 
dian river  in  transporting  the  commerce  of 
the  western  states  to  Europe,  and  the  goods, 
men,  and  produce  of  Europe  into  the  centra 
of  America :  but  even  of  the  internal  traffie 
between  the  western  and  eastern  states  of 
the  Union  the  Erie  Canal  will  by  no  means 
hold  a  monopoly.  At  Sorel,  forty-five  miles 
below  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  joined 
from  the  south  by  the  Richelieu,  which  has 
been  made  navigable,  by  the  lock  or  dam  of 
St.  Ours,  and  the  canal  of  C ham bly  (extend- 
ing eleven  and  a  half  miles  from  the  town  of 
Chambly  to  St.  John,  between  which  places 
considerable  interruptions  occur  in  the  bed  of 
the  river),  up  to  Lake  Champlain,  from 
whence  the  Americans  have  a  canal  to  the 
river  Hudson  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that 
goods  can  by  this  route  be  carried  to  New 
York  as  cheaply,  and  with  more  certainty  as 
to  time,  than  by  the  hitherto  exclusive  line  of 
the  Erie  Canal.  A  shorter  ship-canal  has 
also  been  projected  from  Caugbnawaga,  op- 
posite to  Montreal,  but  above  the  rapids^ 
direct  to  Lake  Champlain.  It  may  therefore 
be  confidently  predicted,  especially  if  thja 
latter  design  be  carried  out,  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  traffic  between  the  western  regions  and 
Atlantic  borders  of  the  states  will  pass  in  this 
direction,  greatly  adding,  of  course,  to  the  in« 
come  of  the  Canadian  canals,  and  to  the 
commercial  establishments  along  the  rivera. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  certam 
that  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  destined  ere 
long  to  become  a  most  important  medium 
of  intercourse  between  the  various  sectiona 
of  the  New  World,  as  well  as  between  the 
Old  World  and  the  New,  and  to  give  to  the 
provinces  of  Canada  a  far  more  extensive  and 
commanding  influence  over  the  commercial 
operations  of  North  Amenoa^  ^Vsasi  vcc|  ^"^ast 
lilaieeaa^otli(>^Qi»»nnaL  tMivivt  w^vt^M^ 
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nected  are  the  wide  valleys  of  Ottawa,  St. 
Lawrence,  Hudson,  and  other  rivers,  that 
from  the  shores  of  Long  Island  Sound  in  the 
•onth,  to  Hudson's  Bay  in  the  north,  a  vast 
network  of  water-communication  penetrates 
and  unites  the  different  parts  of  the  country 
in  all  directions.  Here,  then,  will  steam- 
navigation,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of 
man  over  nature,  display  its  marvels.  Over 
those  lakes,  up  those  rivers,  will  it  impel 
the  ships  of  commerce,  laughing  at  the  winds, 
virtually  annihilating  tides  and  currents,  and 
ascending  even  rapids,  in  its  irresbtible  course. 
And  along  with  it,  will  man  and  civilization 
penetrate  the  wilderness,  displaying  amid 
primeval  forests  the  triumphs  of  Art,  and 
rearing  a  temple  to  the  God  of  Nature  in  her 
deepest  solitudes.  Stream  and  lake,  field 
and  forest,  will  yet  be  converted  to  the  uses 
of  commerce  and  civilization ;  and  long  after 
the  red  man  and  the  bufiBalo  have  disappear- 
ed from  the  plains,  the  fair,  white-sunned 
iona  of  Japhet  will  "increase  and  multiply  " 
upon  the  prairies  of  the  West. 

When  we  reflect  upon  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  the  aborigines  of  America,  from  the 
Frozen  Sea  to  Cape  Horn,  and  the  unceas- 
ing spread  over  its  plains  of  the  people  and 
rsSgion  of  Europe,  two  designs  of  Provi- 
dence—or rather,  perhaps,  one  grand  plan —  I 
teems  to  dawn  upon  us.  Are  we  not  war- 
ranted in  supposing  that  Providence  so  long 
held  America  from  our  knowledge,  in  order 
that  Christianity,  after  fighting  its  way  to  a 
oontested  supremacy  in  the  Old  World,  might 
there  find  a  new  world  in  which  to  develope 
itself  untrammelled;  and  that  the  northern 


and  largest  half  of  that  continent  was  re- 
served K>r  the  noblest  of  human  races,  the 
Anglo-Saxon?  The  blessings  of  Chrbtian- 
ity,  the  freedom  and  energy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons — do  not  these  sum  up  all  that  a  land 
can  wish  ?  And  these  are  the  gifts  of  Amer- 
ica. Fast  and  surely  the  wave  of  emigmtion 
is  moving  over  the  prairies  of  the  Far  West ; 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
mankind  are  advancing  abreast,  "like  an 
army  with  banners,'*  thirteen  miles  every 
year.  Fearlessly  the  pioneers  of  that  vast 
host  plunge  into  the  wild  places  of  nature, 
armed  only  with  their  axe  and  their  Bible. 
Let  them  cherish  that  Bible,  and  their  empire 
will  flourish.  It  is  the  charter  by  which  they 
hold  the  land.  It  was  to  make  way  for  Chris- 
tianity and  a  new  civilization  that  the  old  tribes 
were  permitted  to  die  out ;  and  to  carry  these 
to  their  fullest  development  is  the  mission 
of  the  race  which  has  succeeded  them.  May 
they  be  true  to  their  mission  1 

In  the  course  of  ages  yet  to  roll,  should 
Christianity,  amid  the  corruptions  of  old  civ- 
ilization and  the  violence  of  infidel  revolu- 
tions, become  lifeless  in  Europe,  and  the 
rude  but  regenerating  arms  of  Muscovites 
spread  in  triumph  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic— America,  let  us  hope,  will  still  rci 
fleet  to  her  sunny  skies,  from  her  thousand 
hills  and  rivers,  a  land  of  Christians;  and 
then  and  there  will  the  Anglo-Saxons,  over- 
shadowing the  fane  of  their  tiny  but  brilliant 
home  in  Britain,  erect  their  mighty  empires, 
unrivalled  and  omnipotent,  the  lords  of  the 
New  World. 


ABeuo  of  TBS  Fkbnch  Marinb.— a  model 
of  the  first  French  ship  of  the  line,  construct- 
ed at  Dieppe,  early  in  the  I7th  century,  has 
Sst  been  sold  in  France,  among  the  euecia  of 
.  Duchat,  who  was  a  naval  commissaire  un- 
der the  Empire.  The  model  and  the  ship 
were  constructed  in  1037.  The  vessel  carried 
?6  guns  in  battery,  and  was  135  feet  long, 
and  of  excellent  proportions.  It  was  called 
the  Couronne^  and  had  a  long  and  glorious 
career.  '  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  | 


siege  of  Rochelle,  devoted  much  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  French  marine,  ex- 
pressed great  satisfation  with  this  ship,  and 
settled  upon  the  builder,  M.  Morin,  a  pension 
of  £3000,  and  bestowed  upon  him  some  title 
of  honor.  The  model  was  sold  to  a  rich  Hol- 
lander, who  has  a  numerous  collection  of 
similar  models.  Its  authenticity  is  indisputa- 
ble, although  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  bad  state 
of  preservation.  ^ 
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THE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  AND  ITS  CONTRIBUTORS. 


In  the  year  1807,  five  jeare  after  the 
establishment  of  The  Edinburgh  Review, 
John  Murray,  subsequently  the  famed  book- 
■eHer  of  Albemarle  street,  was  beginning  to 
make  himself  known  as  a  publisher  of  enter- 
prise and  spirit.  His  was  one  of  those  busi- 
nesses, formerly  common  in  London,  which 
had  descended  from  father  to  son  for  more 
than  a  century ;  and  its  present  possessor 
brought  to  it  the  mixture  of  caution  and 
darinff  which  is  essential  to  great  success  as 
a  publifiher.  He  had  already  been  attracted 
to  the  new  and  striking  revival  of  literature 
north  of  the  Tweed,  and,  with  characteristic 
boldness,  had  sought  and  obtained  a  share  in 
the  copyright  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Marmion. 
Now,  It  so  happened  that  Marmion  had  been 
somewhat  cavalierly  criticised  by  Jeffrey  in 
the  pages  of  The  Edinburgh,  and,  in  these 
oases,  publishers  are  perhaps  to  the  full  as 
sensitive  as  poets.  Murray,  moreover,  was 
a  Tory,  and  saw  with  dismay  the  talent  and 
information  of  The  Edinburgh  carrying  Libe- 
ral doctrines  into  houses  whence  they  would 
have  been  for  ever  rigidly  excluded,  had 
they  come  in  any  other  company  than  that 
of  lively  and  instructive  criticism  on  the 
whole  field  of  contemporary  literature. 
Could  nothing  be  done  to  counteract  it? 
Why  not  start  in  London  another  review 
conducted  on  solid  Tory  principles,  and  with 
literature  equal  to  that  of  The  Edinburgh  ? 
The  ministry  was  a  Tory  one,  and,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  formidable  attacks  of  The  Edin- 
bmrgh,  would  repay  support  by  valuable  politi- 
cal information.  Then  as  to  literature,  the  wits 
of  77ie  Anti-Jacobin  still  survived  ;  the  chief 
of  them,  Canning,  was  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  its  editor,  Giffbrd,  was  wasting 
himself  on  the  elder  dramatists.  Scholarship 
and  science  could  be  furnished  in  any  quan- 
tity by  the  Universities.  Sir  Walter  himself, 
the  aggrieved  author  of  Marmion,  was  a  stem 
Tory,  and  would  surely  lend  his  aid.  Southey 
had  given  up  the  republican  dreams  of  his 
early  youth,  and  he,  of  all  men,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  bear  a  grudge  against  7%tf  Edh^ 


burgh,  which  had  so  mauled  himself  and  his 
friends.  The  project  was  a  smiling  one,  and 
not  to  be  slept  upon.  In  the  year  1 807,  Mur- 
ray wrote  a  letter  to  Canning,  breaking  the 
matter,  and  requesting  his  patronage.  The 
letter  is  supposed  to  have  received  no  answer 
at  the  time,  but  the  scheme  was  not  overlooked 
by  the  keen  statesman.  Next  year,  Murray 
paid  a  visit  to  Scotland  to  confer  with  Sir  Wal- 
ter respecting  future  works,  but  above  all,  to 
consult  him  about  the  new  Review.  The  saga- 
cious Scott  jumped  at  the  proposal ;  wrote  to 
every  London  friend  who  could  possibly  co- 
operate ;  put  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Can- 
nmg  in  communication  on  the  subject,  and 
pressed  the  acceptance  of  the  Editorship 
upon  Giffbrd.  The  quick  ears  of  Jeffrey 
caught  a  rumor  of  what  was  going  forwardf, 
and  he  hastened  to  offer  terms,  promising 
that  no  more  party  politics  should  appear 
in  The  Edinburgh.  But  it  was  too  late.  Jef- 
frey's very  alarm  strengthened  the  hopes  of 
the  projectors,  and,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
1809,  appeared  the  opening  number  of  The 
Quarterly  Review, 

William  Giffbrd,  the  first  editor  of  The 
Quarterly,  a  post  which  he  retained  till  with- 
in a  year  of  his  death,  in  1 826,  was  a  "  little 
dumpled  up  man,"  who,  from  being  a  pro* 
vincial  shoemaker,  had  worked  and  lashed  his 
way  (with  the  help  of  lucky  stars)  to  be  the 
critic-king  of  London  literature.  He  had 
edited  The  Anii-Jacobin,  translated  Juvenal 
(a  most  congenial  occupation),  swept  into 
the  tomb  the  whole  race  of  Delia  Cruscans, 
by  his  satire  TTie  Baviad  and  Maviad,  and 
was  expending  on  new  editions  of  the  elder 
dramatists  the  mingled  research  and  acrimony 
which  in  other  limes  would  have  made  him 
terrible  among  commentators  on  the  classics. 
His  chief  contributors,  at  starting,  were 
Southey,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (both  of  whom 
had  articles  in  the  first  number),  Geo.  Ellis, 
of  "Specimens"  notoriety,  William  Rose, 
the  translator  of  Arioelo,  Matthias,  of  Th$ 
Fursuite  of  LiteralaTe,  XJcv^  »kA  ^^««^^a^^ 
Heber,  altornwAa  ^>&>ws5  *  ^:wJ\»4»a 
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to  them  were  grradually  added,  amoDg  many 
others,  Sir  John  Barrow,  who  had  heen  with 
Lord  Macartney  to  China,  and  John  Wilson 
Crocker,  both  of  them,  at  some  period,  Sec- 
retaries to  the  Admiralty.  There  is  one 
thing  that  deserves  to  be  noted  in  the  con- 
nection of  some  of  these  persons  with  The 
Quarterly — namely,  its  persistency.  Southey 
and  Scott,  who  wrote  in  its  first  number,  con- 
tinued writing  in  it  till  within  a  year  or  two 
of  their  deaths — Scott's  last  article  appearing 
in  1828,  and  Southey's  in  1838.  Sir  John 
Barrow  himself  assures  us  that  he  wrote  200 
articles,  and  one  of  the  last  of  them,  not 
many  years  ago,  on  "  Life  Assurance,"  is 
fiamiliar  to  many  of  our  readers.  Another 
Uung  worth  pointing  attention  to,  is  the  ex-* 
treme  versatility  of  the  writers.  Take,  for 
instance,  Southey  and  Sir  John  Barrow.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  say  on  what  subject 
these  two  worthies  have  not  written  in  The 
Quarterly :  politics,  history,  bic^raphy,  tra- 
vels, geography,  and  general  literature,  every 
topic  came  commended  to  their  ready  pens. 
Reginald  Heber  stuck  pretty  closely  to  poetry, 
and  most  of  the  reviews  of  Byron's  works, 
for  instance,  are  from*  his  hand — impartial 
reviews — although  Murray  published  both 
The  Quarterly  and  Byron.  His  lordship,  by 
the  way,  made  great  use  of  Gifibrd  as  a  pol- 
isher of  his  works,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see 
the  deference  paid  in  the  noble  poet's  cor- 
respondence to  the  **  little  dumplcd  up  man." 
Few  men  have  had  a  greater  fear  of  critics 
and  criticism,  than  Byron. 

The  success  of  The  Quarterly  was  of  course 
considerable,  but  was  due  more  to  its  cham- 
pionship of  Toryism  and  orthodoxy  than  to  its 
writing,  which,  however  solid  and  respect- 
able, fell  far  short  of  the  vivacity  of  The 
Edinburgh,  under  so  quick  and  sparkling  an 
editor  as  Jeffrey.  Of  the  earliest  contributors 
to  The  Edinburgh,  the  essays  of  three  have 
been  republished  in  a  collective  form — Jef- 
frey, Sydney  Smith,  and  Mackintosh ;  while, 
of  the  earliest  contributors  to  I%e  Quarterly, 
oiily  -one,  Southey,  has  enjoyed  a  similiar 
honor ;  and,  in  his  case,  a  very  sparse  and 
careful  selection  was  made.  Yet,  in  those 
two  little  volumes  of  Southey's  Essays,  there 
is  probably  more  seriousness  and  more 
tbouglit  that  has  produced  important  results, 
than  in  all  the  essays  put  together,  of  all  the 
writers  (with  one  exception)  in  the  two  great 
reviews.  For  although  Southey  had  given 
up  the  republicanism  of  his  early  youth,  and 
had  become,  indeed,  as  fervent  a  Tory  as  any 
w  ibe  three  kiagdoms,  he  had  not  relin- 
q^kbed  bis  ardent  aeel  for  increasing  the 


happiness  and  welfare  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  community.  His  early  aims  were  still 
what  they  had  been,  although  he  had  changed 
his  view  of  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  effected.  Instead  of  complaining  that 
England  was  not  as  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
had  been,  he  now  complained  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  the  merry  England  of  the  olden 
time.  And  he  set  to  work  to  show  the  pane- 
gyrists of  his  age  the  substantial  and  blessed 
good  that  had  informed  the  old  institution ; 
the  feudalisms,  and  monastlcisms,  and  king- 
ships; the  simple  and  solid  modes  of  life  of 
England's  ancestral  past.  As  Coleridge  was 
the  father  of  Puseyism — the  speculative 
resuscitation  of  the  past — so  Southey  was  the 
father  of  the  present  movement,  which  aims 
at  its  practical  resuscitation.  The  new  and 
unexpected  phenomenon  in  the  Church, 
which  is  known  as  Christian  Socialism,  owes 
its  existence  to  Southey  more  than  to  any 
other  man.  And,  strange  to  say,  the  most 
practical  schemes  of  the  century  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people,  such  as  emigra- 
tion, education,  the  reproductive  employment 
of  paupers,  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
were  first  propounded,  not  in  the  "  Liberal " 
Edinburgh,  but  in  the  Tory  Quarterly,  and 
by  Robert  Southey.  Whether  we  agree,  or 
whether  we  differ  with  him,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  spirit  which  breathes  from 
all  his  writings  on  the  condition  of  the  people. 
Giffbrd  died  in  December  of  1826,  and  about 
a  year  before  that  event,  the  editorship  of  The 
Quarterly  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  John 
Gibson  Lockhart,  the  son-in-law  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  and  one  of  the  cleverest  men  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  who,  after  a  tenure  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century,  still  continues  to  hold  it.  Mr. 
Lockhart  is,  of  course,  a  Scotchman.  At  Glas- 
gow College,  he  obtained  the  "  Exhibition," 
which  carries  its  fortunate  possessor  to  Bal- 
liol  College,  Oxford,  and  educates  him  there, 
on  condition  that  he  shall  enter  the  Church. 
This  condition  Mr.  Lockhart  seems,  however, 
to  have  somewhat  evaded  ;  on  taking  his  de- 
gree, he  became,  not  an  ecclesiastic,  but  an 
Edinburgh  advocate,  equivalent  to  the  **  bar- 
rister" of  London.  A  man  of  varied  accom- 
plishments, as  well  as  of  great  general  (and 
satirical)  talent,  he,  like  Southey,  had  taken  a 
fancv  to  Spanish  Literature,  and  his  earliest 
productions  were  spirited  translations  from 
ancient  Spanish  ballads,  and  an  edition  of 
Motteux's  translation  of  Don  Quixote,  with 
a  rather  excellent  Ufe  of  Cervantes  prefixed. 
When  Mr.  Lockhart  became  an  Edinburgh 
advocate,  Blackwood's  Magazine  was  in  the 
fuW  sw'mg  oC  Nvh&t  was  once  an  audacious 
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and  rollickinff  career,  and  John  Wilson  and 
John  Gibson  Lockhart  became  sworn  friends. 
Many  was  the  literary  prank  they  played  to- 
gether ;   Wilson   contributing  the  very  hot 
water  and  sugar,  Lockhart  the  lemon  of  the 
mtellectual  punch  with  which  they  intoxicated 
the  readers  of  Blackwood.     In   Edinburgh 
society,  Mr.  Lockhart  is  still  remembered  as 
« the  scorpion  ;"  and,  a  person  now  of  rather 
secluded  life  and  silent  disposition,  he  is 
nerer  so  happy  as  when  he  can  gather  some 
Scotch  friends  about  him,  and  discuss  the 
latest  scandal  of  "  Auld  Reekie."  One  of  his 
few  books,  in  those  early  years,  was  a  work 
that  16  still  sometimes  read — Peter* 8  Letters 
to  his  Kinsfolk — a  series  of  personal  sketches 
of  Edinburgh  society,  especially  literary  so- 
ciety, which  subjected  him  to  something  of 
the  reproach  which  may,  much  less  justly, 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mr.   Herodotus 
Smith.     Lockhart's  first  introduction  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott  happened  in  the  year  1818,  and 
the  author  of  IVaverlei/  took  marked  notice  of 
a  jouna  man  of  such   talent  and   orthodox 
principles,  invited  him  to  Abbotsford,  and  in 
1820  gave  him  a  daughter  in  marriage.     In 
1824,  Lockhart  published  his  novel  oi  Regi- 
nald J)alton,  a  novel  of  ereat  talent.     The 
foUowiDg  year,  it  was  not  difficult  for  the  ap- 
proved  and  clever  son-in-law  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  to  become,  on  the  resignation  of  Gif- 
ford,    editor     of    The    Quarterly    Review. 
Since  then  he  has  produced  an  account  of 
Napoleon,   a  Life  of  Bums,   and   the   very 
well  known  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.     We 
have   been    promised   Lives    of   Cervantes 
and  Lord  Clive,   from  his  pen  ;   but  (alas  !) 
instead  of  hira,  Mr.  Thos.   Roscoe  has  done 
the  one,  and  tlie  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig  the  other  ! 
A  man  of  Lockhart's  talent  and  connection 
might  have  been  expected   to  make   much 
more  of  The  Quarterly  than  he  has  done  ; 
but  it  is  understood  that  he  has  all  along 
been  rather  hampered  by  others,  and  that 
he  has,  in  truth,  been  merely  a  prime  min- 
ister to  two  rather  arbitrary  kings,  John  I. 
and  John  II.,  Albemarle  street.     It  is  what 
Carlvle   would   call   "a  fact  significant  of 
mucn,"  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to 
a  single  political  article  in  the  Review  from 
the  pen  of  Lockhart ;  almost  all  of  that  genus 
have  come  from  the  indefatigable  Southey, 
or  the  more  indefatigable   Barrow,  or  the 
most  indefatigable    John    Wilson    Croker. 
Indeed,  though  Mr.  Lockhart  often  writes, 
and  excellent  articles  too,  on  miscellaneous 
topics  of   general  literature,  they    are   sel- 
dom very  striking,  and  almost  the  last  which 
mpressed  one  at  once,  aa  bj  the  author  of 
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Peter's  Letters  and  Reginald  Dalton,  was  a 
racy  and  dashing  memoir  of  poor  Theodore 
Hook,  himself  a  sort  of  English  Lockhart, 
and,  therefore,  without  the  "canniness" 
which  but  seldom  fails  to  carry  our  North- 
em  friends  safe  to  their  journey's  end.  Theo- 
dore himself  had  been  a  contributor  to  The 
Quarterly^  and  flayed  alive  there  that  sen- 
timental German  dandy,  Prince  Puckler 
Muskau.  Nor,  while  on  the  subject  of  satir- 
ical articles,  must  we  forget  the  authoress  of 
the  Letters  from  the  Baltic,  Miss  Rigby,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  The  Quarterly,  and 
who  did  for  German  "  emancipated  women 
what  Hook  did  for  their  "  emancipated  men. 
Bettina  von  Amin  and  Rahel  Levin  are  nei- 
ther of  them  probably  what  Miss  Rigby  took 
them  for — but  even  Miss  Fanny  Lewald  must 
have  tittered  (if  such  a  thing  be  possible)  at 
Miss  Rigby *s  story  of  the  a^ed  Bettina  at  the 
play,  leaning  her  bewigged  head  on  the  hand- 
some young  officer's  shoulder,  and  sentiment- 
ally ejaculating,  "  Bettina  is  sleepy." 

But  the  great  contributor  to  The  Quarterly 
Review  has  been,  and  is,  the  Right  Hon.  John 
Wilson  Croker,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, and  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
Since  the  Reform  Bill  released  the  Right 
honorable  gentleman  from  the  burdensome 
duties  of  the  Admiralty  Secretaryship,  he 
has  enjoyed  a  dignified  literary  leisure,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  generally  to  be  seen  every 
three  months,  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two  ar- 
ticles in  The  Quarterly  Review.  It  was  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  who  in  the  The 
Quarterly  conducted  the  literary  campaigns 
of  Conservatism  against  the  Reform  Bill  and 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  League.  It  was  he  who 
scarified  Miss  Martineau,  and  lately  *'  cut  up  " 
Lord  Holland's  Memoirs,  and  he,  too,  from 
time  to  time  edifies  the  public  with  charming 
extracts  from  the  records  of  the  First  French 
Revolution.  Like  the  steam-engine  and  the 
elephant's  proboscis  in  Jeffrey's  famous  sen- 
tence, the  right  honorable  gentleman  can 
with  equal  ease  pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak. 

There  is  an  evident  advantage  to  a  keen 
Tory  politician  like  the  right  honorable 
gentleman,  in  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
First  French  Revolution.  History,  as  it  is 
well  known,  is  Philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
perience, and  the  horrors  of  that  terrible  phe^ 
nomenon  become,  in  Mr.  Croker's  hands,  an 
instructive  warning  against  the  perils  of  Lib- 
eralism. Few  men  have  taken  the  pakis  of 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  French  Revolution.  An 
enormous  collection  of  Freii<iK  t«H<i\\v\!>K^^x^ 
books,  pauipYAels,  ^i«&!\Vk^«  "^^Ss^ssm:^ 
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jM^en,  Ae.»  ifec,  whicb  oocapies  ^  wliole  side 
of  one  of  the  large  galleries  of  the  reading-room 
of  the  British  Museum,  was  presented  to  that 
establishment  by  the  right  honorable  gentle- 
man, and  he  informs  us  that  he  has  since  col- 
lected another  equally  large.  Of  late,  too, 
the  Revolution  of  1848  has  shared  his 
thoughts,  and,  indeed,  almost  promises,  so 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  put  the  nose  of  its 
tremendous  grandfather  out  of  joint.  While 
on  this  subject,  we  must  mention,  before  we 
foiget  it,  that  M.  Guizot,  when  in  England, 
after  the  outbreak  oi  February,  contributed 
to  The  Quarterly,  being  probably  impelled 
thereto  by  the  want  which,  like  Death,  levels 
all  men — the  want  of  cash  ! 

The  death,  and,  long  before  the  death, 
the  failing  abilities  of  Southey  left  a  gap  in 
the  historical,  ecclestastieal,  and  social'  de- 
partments of  the  Review ;  but  his  place  was 
ablv  supplied.     Lord  Mahon,  not  long  ago, 
coliecteid  two  pleasant  little  volumes  of  his- 
torical essays  which  he  had  contributed  to 
2%e  Quarterly,    Then,  in  social  matters.  Lord 
Ashley   himself  (now  Lord  Shaftesbury)  b 
said  to  have  written  on  Collieries,  and  Mines, 
and  Factories,  his  labors  in  connection  with 
which  are  destined,  some  people  say,  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  Premiership.     Ecclesiastical 
and  theological  matters  have  been,  till  lately 
at  least,  in  the  hands  of  that  striking  person, 
the  Rev.  William  Sewell,  now  an  Oxford  tu- 
tor, the  author  of  ChriBiian  Morali,  once  the 
superintendent  of  a  semi-monastic  education- 
al establishment  in  Ireland,  and  who  recently 
came  before  the  public  with  the  most  sweep- 
ing plan  of  University  Reform  that  has  yet 
been  propounded.     Instead  of  bringing  the 
multitude  to  the  Universities,  the  Universities, 
according  to  Mr.  Sewell,  were  to  go  to  the 
multitude,  and  in  all  the  large  manufacturing 
and  other  towns,    Oxford  and    Cambridge 
graduates  were  to  lecture  in  public  halls,  no 


tests  being  rehired,  save  for  the  theological 
courses.    Mr.  Sewell  may  be  easily  detected 
in  The  Quarterly,  by  a   certain  strain  and 
swell  of  style.    The  rather  famous  article  in 
that  periodical  on  Carlyle  was  from  his  pen. 
Among  persons  of  note  who  have  occasion- 
ally contributed  to  The  Quarterly,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  may  be  mentioned 
Apperley,  the  well  known  "  Nimrod  "  of  the 
sporting  world ;  Mr.  Hayward,  the  barrister, 
and  translator  of  Fauet  (whose  quarrel  with 
Mr.  Roebuck  our  legal  readers  will  remem- 
ber) ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge,  the  introducer  to 
the  Greek  Classic  Poets ;  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  two  Heads,  Sir  Francis  and  Sir 
George.     Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd  deserted  7%e 
Edinourgh  to  review  Lord  Campbell's  Lhe$ 
of  the  Chancellors,  and  it  is  currently  report- 
ed that  Lord  Brougham  himself  was  guilty  of 
a  similar  abandonment  to  criticise  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Loi*d  Chesterfield- 8  Letters,    Mr.  Kin^ 
lake,  the  racy  author  of  Eothen,  handled  his 
fellow-traveller    in  the  East,  Mr.   Monckton 
Milnes,  apropos  of  the  Hareem,  and  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  to  whom,  as  to 
Lord  Ashley,  some  people  prophesy  the  Pre^ 
miership,  reviewed  the  ever-shifting  career  <A 
poor  Blanco  White,  not,  we  suppose,  without  a 
certain  sympathy.    Among  the  steady  contri- 
butors at  present  are  the  well  known  Dean' 
Milman,  Mr.  Holmes  of  the  British  Museum, 
who  did  so  much  for  Lord  Braybroeke's  Pe- 
pys,  and  has  managed  to  make  even  the  sub- 
ject of  Catalogues  amusing ;  and  last,  not  least, 
Mr.  Richard  Ford,  the  author  of  the  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  to  whom,   with   what   truth 
we  know  not,  has  been  attributed  the  series 
of  amusing   articles  on  agricultural    matters, 
which  have  been  one  of  the  best  features  of 
the  Quarterly,  and  whom  Mr.  Anthony  Paniszi 
has  to  thank  as  a  friend  in  need  for  a  recent 
article  on  the  Museum  Library. 
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A  TALE  OF  DAYS  NOT  LONG  GONE  BT. 


Thsre  resided  some  years  ago  in  London 
a  young  surgeon  named  Gerald  Spencer.  He 
was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  small  fortune ;  and  as  everything 
that  remained  to  the  father  was  entailed  on 
the  eldest  son,  a  good  professional  education 
was  all  that  Gerald  could  expect  from  his 
father,  and  it  was  all  he  got.  But  in  the 
matter  of  education  nothing  was  spared  ;  and 
aa  Gerald  had  both  the  wiU  and  the  ability  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  he  received,  there 
waa  great  reason  to  hope  for  a  successful 
wofessional  career.  It  is  often  a  good  thing 
for  a  young  man  to  have  nobody  to  rely  on 
but  himself.  Those  who  have  something  to 
bll  back  upon  hope  to  do  and  may  do;  but  he 
mm$i  do  or  die;  and  this  stem  alternative 
oickens  a  man's  wits,  and  lends  amazing 
mgor  to  his  energies.  Gerald  felt  the  full 
force  of  the  necessity ;  and  all  the  more,  that 
bo  was  deeply  in  love  with  the  daughter  of 
ODe  of  his  father's  neighbors.  He  had 
known  Lucy  Manwaring  from  her  childhood, 
for  she  was  six  years  his  junior,  and  he  had 
loved  her  ever  since  he  was  old  enough  to 
know  what  love  was.  But  though  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  gentleman,  like  himself  she 
bad  nothing  but  her  personal  qualifications  to 
recommend  her.  These,  however,  were  con- 
aiderable,  for  she  was  both  amiable,  pretty, 
and  intelligent,  and,  above  all,  devotedly  at- 
tached to  her  lover,  respecting  whose  talents 
ahe  was  quite  enthusiastic. 

*'  You  may  not  think  Gerald  a  sufficiently 
good  match  for  me  now.  Papa,"  she  would 
say  ;  but  I  know  the  day  will  come  that  you 
will  be  proud  to  call  Gerald  your  son-in-law !" 

"That  may  be:  I  do  not  dispute  Mr. 
Spencer's  talents;  but  in  the  meantime  he 
has  no  money ;  and  however  clever  a  young 
man  may  be,  it  is  often  years  before  he  gets 
into  practice." 

•*  Very  well,  papa,  we  are  in  no  hurry.  I 
don't  think  it  will  be  so  long  as  you  expeet 
before  Gerald  makes  his  way.  Such  talents 
as  his  cannot  long  remain  unknown  ;  but,  as 
I  said  just  now,  we  are  in  no  hurry  ;  and  he 
would  be  quite  as  avorso  to  oar  marriage 


I  taking  place  prematurely  as  you  would  be. 
He  said  only  the  last  time  he  was  here,  that 
until  he  had  a  comfortable  home  to  offer  me, 
he  would  never  mention  the  subject  to  you." 

"Very  well,  Lucy,  so  much  the  better; 
only  don't  let  him  mention  it  to  you  either ; 
and  take  care  you  have  not  to  wnit  for  him 
till  all  the  bloom  is  off  your  cheeks." 

"  I'm  not  afraid,  papa,"  answered  Lucy ; 
"  but  even  if  it  were  so,  Gerald  would  love 
me  just  the  same,  and  we  could  be  very 
happy  without  the  bloom." 

Secure  of  his  love  and  sanguine  of  success, 
Gerald  thought  he  could  wait  too:  bright 
anticipations  of  the  future  lent  a  charm  to 
labor  that  was  to  be  so  sweetly  rewarded ; 
and  after  studying  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  and 
rendering  himself  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
the  public  patronage  he  counted  on,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  father  he  took  a  small  house 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Golden-square,  and 
with  a  brass  plate  on  the  door,  announcing 
his  name  and  profession,  he  sat  down  to  wait 
for  patients ;  and  patients  came,  not  a  few, 
betwixt  the  hours  of  nine  and  eleven  o'clock, 
when  it  was  understood  he  was  at  home ;  but 
alas,  how  seldom  did  one  of  them  bring  a 
guinea  in  his  hand !  They  were  all  paupers, 
or  next  to  it — people  whom  he  had  attended 
in  the  hospitals,  or  such  as  were  sent  by 
these;  for,  enthusiastic  in  his  art,  he  had 
willingly  and  carefully  investigated  and  minis- 
tered to  the  maladies  of  the  poor,  and  when 
they  learned  where  he  was  to  be  found,  they 
crowded  to -his  door.  And  he  was  content  to 
see  them — they  oflTered  subjects  for  study 
and  improvement;  but  there  would  be  no 
getting  on  without  a  few  rich  ones  too :  bow 
else  was  he  to  pay  his  rent,  and  have  a  home 
for  Lucy  ?  However,  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  wait  and  hope,  and  he  did  both — 
wearying  though  such  waiting  is  to  a  man 
eager  to  rise,  and  who  knows  he  has  the 
capacity  to  do  so,  if  he  could  only  once  get 
his  foot  on  the  ladder. 

The  disappointments  and  anxieties  that 
have  attended  the  eatW  cax^nt  ^1  \mck^  ^ 
^  matt  ^bo  bsA  aS\jam«A%  Y>aK^\ic^  ^\i^ia^»QRAt 
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have  been  so  frequently  described  that  they 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here :  it  is  enough 
to  say  that  poor  Gerald  Spencer  endured 
them  all ;  and  as  he  had  spoken  with  (confi- 
dence of  his  certain  success,  both  to  his  own 
friends  and  his  mi& tress,  it  was  doubly  morti- 
fying to  find  his  performance  falling  so  far 
short  of  his  promise,  that  the  first  year  he  was 
obliged  to  apply  to  his  father  for  money  to 
pay  his  rent — a  favor  that  was  not  granted 
without  some  vexatious  allusions  to  the  large 
sums  that  had  been  spent  on  an  education 
which  it  was  high  time  should  produce  its 
harvest.  But  still  the  rich  drove  past  his 
door»  flying  for  relief  to  men  whose  estab- 
lished reputations  inspired  hope  and  con- 
fidooce,  whilst  he  was  exercising  all  his  skill 
on  patients  who  had  nothing  but  blessings  to 
give  him  in  return.  But  although  blessings 
are  indeed  blessed  things,  they  will  not  fur- 
nish a  man's  table  nor  pay  his  rent,  still  less 
can  he  marry  upon  them;  and  the  young 
surgeon's  heart  grew  sick  with  disappoint- 
ment, as  his  hopes  faded  from  day  to  day, 

"  Yes,"  he  would  say  to  himself  with  bit- 
terness, "  when  the  present  generation  have 
died  off;  when  Asiley  Cooper  and  Cline,  and 
all  the  rest  of  them  are  gone;  when  I  am 
fifty  years  old,  and  Lucy  Manwaring  is  mar- 
ried to  somebody  else — for  how  can  I  expect 
her  to  wait  for  me  all  her  life  ? — and  is,  per- 
haps, the  mother  of  a  dozen  children,  I  shall 
fet  into  practice  and  drive  my  carriage.  I 
ad  better  have  been  bora  a  day-laborer 
than  be  the  son  of  a  gentleman  with  an 
empty  purse,  and  talents  I  can  find  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising." 

His  position  was  so  difficult  too,  for  his 
pride  forbade  him  to  tell  the  whole  truth; 
and  whilst  he  was  holding  out  fallacious 
hopes  to  his  mistress,  he  found  them  as  far  as 
ever  from  realization. 

Amongst  the  students  of  medicine  he  had 
become  acquainted  with  about  the  hospitals, 
was  one  called  O'Grady.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, as  his  name  indicated,  apparently  of 
low  birth,  and  without  connections  and  with 
little  talent  or  industry.  Neither  did  he  seem 
to  evince  any  desire  or  ambition  to  rise.  He 
seemed  either  conscious  that  he  was  born  for 
mediocrity  or  content  with  a  little ;  but  that 
little  he  never  appeared  to  want.  Yet  those 
who  had  known  him  longest  had  understood 
from  himself  that  he  had  no  private  resources, 
but  had  come  to  London  to  trade  on  his  talents 
and  education,  like  many  amongst  them.  It 
occurred  to  Gerald  sometimes  to  wonder  how 
he  contrived  to  live ;  whether  he  might  not 
have  fallen  into  some  inferior  line  of  practice 


that  paid  in  some  degree — a  practice  that,  in 
perspective,  he  would  himself  have  scorned, 
but  now  he  would  be  too  glad  to  take  any- 
thing he  could  get.  With  the  view  of  finding 
out  0*Grady's  secret,  he  cultivated  his  society, 
which,  from  not  liking  him,  he  had  originally 
rather  avoided.  When  the  Irishman  saw 
him  disposed  to  be  civil,  he  showed  himself 
ready  enough  to  meet  him  half  way  ;  and  one 
day,  as  they  quitted  one  of  the  hospitals 
together,  he  invited  him  to  dine  with  him 
at  an  eating-house  he  frequented  in  the 
neighborhood. 

The  dinner  was  not  in  grand  style,  but  it 
was  plentiful,  and  O'Grady  called  for  a  bottle 
of  wine  to  relish  it — a  luxury  the  other  wafl 
little  accustomed  to. 

"Upon  my  word,  O'Grady,"  said  he, 
you  make  it  out  capitally,  if  this  is  the  style 
you  live  in  every  day.  I  don't  know  how  it 
IS,  but  though  I  get  plenty  of  patients,  I 
never  get  a  fee," 

"  Nor  I  either/'  said  O'Grady.  "  Why, 
man,  if  I  depended  on  fees,  I  should  not  get 
butter  to  my  bread." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Gerald, 
"  you  have  doubtless  some  private  resources. 
Fortunate  man,  say  I!     I  wish  / had." 

O'Grady  did  not  deny  the  imputation,  and 
so  the  matter  rested  for  that  lime  ;  but  as^ 
either  for  motives  of  his  own  or  from  good 
nature,  he  not  unfrequently  invited  Gerald 
to  share  his  dinner,  the  intimacy  continued 
till  a  degree  of  confidence  was  established 
between  them  that  led  to  momentous  results. 

"As  for  my  getting  into  practice  here,  I 
look  upon  it  as  out  of  the  question,  without 
some  extraordinary  lucky  hit,"  said  O'Grady 
one  day.  "  I  mean  by-and-bye  to  go  back 
to  old  Ireland,  where,  in  some  miserable  hole 
or  another,  I  shall  settle  down  as  a  country 
doctor,  and  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  astride 
of  the  sharp  backbone  of  an  Irish  horse. 
But  you  ought  to  get  into  practice;  you 
have  not  only  abilities  but  industry,  and 
there  isn't  a  man  amongst  us  who  has  a 
better  right  to  get  on  than  you  have." 

"And  yet  this  ability  and  industry  you  are 
pleased  to  attribute  to  me  will  scarcely  find 
me  in  bread  and  cheese.  And  the  hard  part 
of  it  is,  that  when  fortune  turns  her  back 
upon  a  man  in  this  manner  in  the  beginning 
of  life,  one  can't — at  least  /  can't — afford  to 
wait  until  she  is  in  better  humor.  I  sup- 
pose practice  will  come  by-and-bye,  when  I 
am  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age  ;  but  how  am 
I  to  live  and  keep  up  appearances  in  the 
meantime  ?" 

"If  I  had  your  gift  of  the  gab,"   said 
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O'Orady,  "and  knew  as  much  about  the 
tbinff  as  you  do,  I*d  give  lectures  on  anatomy. 
In  tnat  way  youM  get  known." 

•'  But  who'd  come  to  them  ?  That  is, 
who'd  pay  to  come  to  them  ? — and  without 
fees  I  couldn't  do  it." 

**V\\  tell  YOU  what  would  bring  you  fees." 

"  What  r 

"Not  talking  alone,  I  admit;  but  get 
tuhjects — show   'em   what  you   teach,  and 
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rmll  get  plenty  of  students  to  come  to  you, 
warrant. 

"  I  daresay.  But  how  am  I  to  get  sub- 
jects?   Why,  K gave  forty  pounds  for 

one  lately." 

"I  know  that,"  answered  O'Grady ;  "but 
there  are  ways  of  doingr  it;"  and  then,  with 
his  elbows  on  the  table,  he  leaned  across, 
and  in  a  low  voice  communicated  to  Gerald 
the  secret  he  alluded  to. 

At  that  time — and  it  is  not  so  very  many 
years  since  these  circumstances  occurred — 
surgeons  were  expected,  as  much  as  now,  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
human  frame,  whilst  the  legiAJature  placed 
erery  impediment  in  the  way  of  their  diving 
into  its  secrets.  There  was  no  provision 
made  for  supplying  them  with  subjects, 
whilst  to  obtain  them  by  violating  the  grave- 
yards was  an  unlawful  act.  Of  course,  how- 
ever, they  uere  so  obtained;  many  a  man 
lived  by  the  trade,  and  the  surgeons  were 
under  the  necessity  of  countenancing  the 
erime,  or  of  remaining  in  ignorance  of  what 
they  were  bound  to  know.  Some  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  this  short-sighted  legislation 
became  known  to  the  world,  and  we  have  a 
verb  adopted  in  our  vocabulary  which  will 
carry  down  the  legend  to  posterity ;  but  it  is 
well  understood  that  there  were  many  more 
deaths  by  burking  in  different  parts  of  the 
kbgdom,  especially  in  London,  than  ever 
became  public,  as  also  that  the  annals  of  the 
resurrectionists  would  record  many  strange 
escapes  and  frightful  adventures. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  Shortly  after 
the  conversation  alluded  to  betwixt  Spencer 
and  O'Grady,  the  former  made  known  his 
intention  of  giving  lectures  on  anatomy; 
indeed  he  put  advertisements  into  the  papers 
to  that  effect,  whilst  it  was  secretly  circulated 
amongst  the  students  that  a  subject  would 
be  provided  for  each  lecture.     As  the  op- 

Krtnnities  for  practical  observation  were  so 
itted  as  to  render  such  occasions  extremely 
desirable,  and  as  the  abilities  of  the  lecturer 
were  well  known  amongst  students  of  medi- 
Bine,  he  had  even  from  the  first  a  pretty 
g;ood  attendance :  and  their  favorable  report 


spreading,  soon  brought  more,  especially  as 
the  fee  was  moderate,  till  at  length  he  could 
boast  of  a  crowded  audience.  Of  course 
every  man  present  was  aware  that  the  sub- 
jects, which  formed  the  chief  attraction,  were 
illegally  procured ;  but  it  was  everybody's 
interest  to  keep  the  secret,  and  nobody  sym- 
pathizes with  laws  that  run  counter  to  human 
necessities.  So  the  lectures  continued  and 
flourished ;  and  the  fame  they  shed  brought 
patients,  till  the  young  surgeon's  fortunes 
improved  so  far,  and  promised  so  well  for  the 
future,  that  he  ventured  to  make  his  pro- 
posals to  Mr.  Manwaring;  and  the  lovers 
being  quite  weary  of  living  on  protracted 
hope,  they  pleaded  their  own  cause  so  ener- 
getically that  the  father's  consent  was  won, 
and  they  were  married. 

On  this  event  taking  place,  trusting  that 
his  practice  would  increase,  and  bo  sufficient 
to  maintain  himself  and  his  wife,  Mr.  Spencer 
resolved  to  abandon  for  ever  those  midnight 
expeditions  with  O'Grady  to  which  his  pecu- 
niary necessities  had  won  him  to  consent,  but 
which  he  had  never  undertaken  without 
feelings  of  horror  and  disgust,  as  well  as  ex- 
treme apprehension  of  the  danger  of  a  disco- 
very, which  would  probably  have  so  far 
shocked  (he  public  as  to  do  him  irreparable 
mischief  in  his  professional  career. 

For  some  little  time,  therefore,  he  depended 
on  his  legitimate  profits  to  furnish  funds  for 
his  family  expenses;  but  these  were  not 
always  sufficient,  and  an  empty  purse  some- 
times drove  him  to  his  old  resources — re- 
sources, however,  of  which  his  wife  remained 
wholly  ignorant.  That  he  gave  lectures 
occasionally  she  knew,  and  that  he  was 
every  now  and  then  out  great  part  of  the 
night  with  his  friend  O'Grady ;  but  how  they 
were  employed,  though  she  sometimes  won- 
dered, she  was  never  told. 

In  the  meantime  Lucy,  who  having  yet  no 
child,  had  a  great  deal  of  time  to  herself, 
and  who  had  been  accustomed  in  the  coun- 
try to  visit  and  minister  to  the  poor  of  the 
neighborhood,  had  joined  a  society  of  bene- 
volent ladies,  which  had  originated  in  a  pro- 
posal of  Mrs.  Fry  and  a  sister  of  hers,  Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck — a  beautiful  woman,  who 
married  a  German,  or  rather,  I  believe,  a 
Dutchman — for  the  purpose  of  visiting,  im- 
proving, and  relieving  the  poor  of  the  me- 
tropolis. Each  lady  had  her  district  ap- 
pointed, and  some  of  these  spread  over  ex- 
tremely bad  neighborhoods;  but  the  found- 
ers of  this  society  maintained  that,  in  the 
very  worst,  there  existed  no  danger  for  the 
visitor;  and  they  themselves  feailessly  set 
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the  exfttnple  of  going  into  quarters  that  less 
enthtisiastio  women  would  have  certainly 
eschewed. 

Lucy,  however,  was  an  enthusiast  both  in 
benevolence  and  religion;  and  she  would 
have  despised  herself  for  refusing  to  follow 
where  those  she  looked  up  to  led.  She 
therefore  cheerfully  accepted  the  district 
appointed  to  her,  which  was  none  of  the 
blest ;  and  as  eiperience  seemed  to  confirm 
the  opinion  of  the  presiding  ladies,  she  went 
amongst  all  sorts  of  people  without  fear — 
witnessing  an  immense  deal  of  wretchedness, 
the  consequence  of  an  immense  deal  of  vice, 
from  which  generally,,  though  the  least  cor- 
rupted, the  women  were  the  deepest  suf- 
ferers, and  it  was  by  them  she  was  most 
gratefully  received.  Often,  when  the  men 
were  sullen,  the  wives  expressed  by  their 
tears  feelings  they  durst  not  otherwise  give 
vent  to — above  all,  when  they  saw  their  sick 
children  relieved  and  comforted. 

Amongst  others  there  was  a  house  in  her 
district,  the  ground -floor  of  which  was  occu- 

?ied  by  some  people  of  the  name  of  Vennell. 
he  family  consisted  of  a  man  and  his  wife, 
and  two  children  ;  and  although  they  lived 
in  a  great  deal  of  dirt  and  muddle,  and  ap- 

garent  wretchedness,  they  did  not  seem  to 
e  in  any  want,  which  was  a  circumstance 
the  less  to  be  expected,  that  Vennell,  from  all 
she  could  learn,  was  an  idle  fellow,  who  fol- 
lowed no  regular  occupation,  and  his  wife 
was  a  sickly  woman,  not  fit  for  any. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  a  very  unpromis- 
ing sort  of  menage;  and  on  Lucy's  first  visit 
the  woman  received  her  so  uncivilly,  saying, 
amongst  other  things,  that  they  wanted 
nothing  of  her,  that  she  had  not  repeated 
it.  Being  informed,  however,  some  time 
afterwards,  that  Mrs.  Vennell  was  very 
ill,  she  called,  and  found  her  in  bed  with  a 
rheumatic  fever;  whereupon  she  not  only 
sent  the  district  physician  to  attend  her,  but 
being  anxious  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
woman,  who,  from  having  rejected  her  min- 
istrations, she  concluded  to  be  more  than 
commonly  in  want  of  them,  she  returned  fre- 
quently, carrying  her  such  little  comforts 
and  indulgences  as  the  funds  of  the  society 
could  afford,  and  often  reading  to  her  for  an 
hour  at  a  time  by  her  bedside.  The  effect 
of  all  this  kindness,  however,  was  not  very 
visible.  The  woman  seemed  in  a  certain  de- 
gree grateful,  but  she  was  not  softened.  She 
continued  close  and  reserved,  and  there  was 
a  dark,  ominous  cloud  ever  on  her  brow,  that 
produced  an  involuntary  impression  against 
oeK    NeTertheless,  Lucy,  whose  enthusiasm 


was  only  exalted  by  difficulties,  felt  that  the 
worse  Mrs.  Vennell's  sniritual  condition  was 
the  more  she  was  bound  to  persevere  in  her 
efforts  to  ameliorate  it ;  so  she  continued  her 
visits,  though  by  this  time  the  woman  was 
able  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  was  fast  re- 
covering her  usual  state  of  health. 

One  afternoon,  late  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober, in  the  year  1816,  Lucy  had  been 
visiting  her  district,  and  finding  she  had  a 
little  wine  to  spare,  which  she  thought  would 
be  an  excuse  for  a  call  on  Mrs.  Vennell,  she 
went  round  that  way.  The  woman  was  up, 
nursing  one  of  her  children,  both  of  whom 
were  young ;  but  she  looked  unusually  sal- 
low, and,  as  Lucy  thought,  the  cloud  on  her 
brow  lowered  darker  than  ever. 

"  I  've  brought  you  a  little  wine  to 
strengthen  you,  she  said  ;  "and  as  I  have 
half  an  hour  to  spare,  I  have  something  here 
I  should  like  to  read  to  you.*' 

"  I  'm  obliged  to  you  for  the  wine,*'  she 
answered ;  *'  but  I  don't  want  the  reading : 
it  don't  do  me  no  good,  but  just  makei  me 
worse  like." 

"  No,"  said  Lucy ;  "  I  'm  sure  what  I  read 
can't  make  you  worse  ;  but  perhaps  it  makes 
you  think  yourself  worse,  and  that 's  a  good 
sign.  We  are  in  the  way  to  mend  when  we 
see  how  bad  we  are." 

"  I  can't  mend,  and  it 's  no  use,"  answered 
the  woman ;  **  it 's  very  well  for  them  as  is 
differently  situated;  but  where  one's  lot's 
cast  one  must  bide." 

"Nobody's  lot  is  cast  in  wickedness," 
answered  Lucy. 

"  That 's  more  than  you  can  tell,"  said  the 
woman  sullenly.  ''You  gentlefolks  come 
among  us,  and  bring  us  wine  and  doctor's 
stuff,  and  no  doubt  we  ought  to  be  thankful, 
for  you  're  noways  obligated  to  do  it ;  but  for 
your  readings  and  your  preachings  they 
can't  do  us  no  good,  'cause  our  necessities 
is  stronger  than  words  printed  upon  paper, 
and  when  maybe  we  might  wish  to  be  better 
than  we  are,  we  can^t ;  perhaps  there's  them 
as  won't  let  us — sometimes  want  won't  let 
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'*  All  that  you  say  is  very  sad,"  answered 
Lucy;  "but  depend  on  it  wickedness,  and 
impiety  can  never  improve  anybody's  cir- 
cumstances in  the  long-run,  though  it  may 
seem  so  for  a  little  while." 

**We  poor  folks  ha'n't  no  time  to  look 
for'ards,"  returned  Mrs.  Vennell.  "We 
must  find  bread  for  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren from  one  day  to  another,  and  if  we 
can't  get  it  by  fair  work  we  must  get  it 
which  way  we  can.'' 
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*'  But  dishonest  ways  are  like  false  friends, 
mj  ffood  Mrs.  Vennell" 

*' Don't  call  me  good ;  what  I  am,  I  am ; 
I  *m  no  hypocrite." 

*'  And  I  like  you  the  better  for  that,  and 
I  We  the  more  hope  of  you.*' 

Mrs.  Vennell  shook  her  head,  and  could 
not  be  brought  to  admit  that  there  was  any 
hope  of  her ;  but  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of 
this  disavowal  of  amendment,  Lucy's  opinion 
of  her  was  improved  by  these  late  oppor- 
tonities  of  observation,  and  she  inclined  to 
think,  from  several  obscure  hints  *she  had 
dropped,  that  her  husband  lived  by  some 
disnonest  practices,  in  which  the  wife  took 
her  part  more  or  less,  though  not  without 
certain  regrets  and  longings  after  a  better 
state.  What  YenneH's  occupation  was  she . 
did  not  know :  hb  wife  said,  in  answer  to  her 
inqturies,  that  he  jobbed  about ;  but  she  had 
never  yet  happened  to  see  him. 

After  some  further  conversation,  she  took 
her  leave,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the 
woman  was  more  than  usually  uneasy  and 
desponding,  and  that  it  was  not  like  the 
despondency  arising  from  want  or  the  appre- 
hension of  It,  but  more  like  the  darkness  of 
A  spirit  clouded  by  a  troubled  conscience. 
The  door  of  the  house  opened  into  a  dismal 
sort  of  lane,  skirted  on  the  opposite  side  by 
a  dead -wall  of  no  great  height,  which  di- 
vided it  from  a  churchyard :  one  of  those 
churchyards  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolis, 
about  which  so  much  has  lately  been  writ- 
ten. As  Lucy  walked  up  the  lane,  a  man 
passed  her,  in  company  with  a  deformed  lad, 
who  was  apparently  extremely  tipsy.  The 
man  was  dressed  like  a  laborer,  and  she 
looked  back  after  him,  wondering  if  it  was 
Tennell.  As  she  turned  her  head  he  turned 
loo,  and  their  eyes  met  for  a  moment ;  but 
the  boy  reeled  about  so  distressingly  that 
she  hastened  on  to  escape  the  disagreeable 
spectacle.    Her  thoughts  a  good  deal  occu- 

iiied  with  the  state  of  the  woman  she  had 
eft,  she  had  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
her  own  home  before  she  discovered  that 
her  bag  was  left  behind.  It  was  a  tolerably 
capacious  one,  which  she  usually  took  with 
her  on  these  expeditions,  as  it  would  carry 
a  small  bottle  of  wine,  or  any  other  little 
matters  she  wished  to  distribute ;  and  as  it 
happened,  it  contained  on  the  present  occa- 
sion about  five  pounds  of  money,  most  of  it 
belonging  to  the  society.  The  loss  of  it, 
therefore,  would  be  serious;  and  although 
it  was  already  late,  and  would  involve  her 
not  being  home  at  the  usual  dinner  hour, 
the  thought,  conaidering  where  the  thing 


was  left,  it  would  be  better  to  return  for  it 
immediately;  so  she  retraced  her  steps  as 
rapidly  as  she  could,  entered  the  door  of  the 
house,  which,  for  the  convenience  of  its 
various  inhabitants,  stood  always  open,  and 
groped  her  way,  for  it  was  now  quite  dark, 
towards  Yennell's  room,  the  door  of  which 
was  ajar. 

**  What  signifies  ?"  said  a  man,  as  Lucy, 
hearing  his  voice,  paused  a  moment,  hesitat- 
ing whether  to  go  forward — "  what  signi- 
fies ?  I  told  you  they  wanted  one  for  the 
lecture  this  evening,  and  there  wasn't  no 
time  to  stand  shilly-shally.  Set  on  the 
water  to  boil." 

"  Why  couldn't  you  get  one  out  o*  the 
same  place  as  you  got  'em  afore  ?" 

**  'Cause  I  only  got  the  order  this  morn- 
ing ;  and  it  am  t  so  easy,  woman.  There 
was  a  rumpus  last  night  out  at  Islington, 
where  them  doctors  was,  and  they  was  nigh 
taken;  and  that's  why  they  sent  to  me. 
Make  haste  with  the  water,  will  you? 
They  '11  be  here  afore  we're  ready." 

Just  as  he  said  these  words,  and  as  Lucy, 
having  no  notion  to  what  their  conversation 
alluded,  was  about  to  advance  into  the  room 
— whether  it  was  chance,  or  whether  he 
heard  some  sound  that  awakened  hb  sus- 
picions, Vennell  turned  his  head  and  saw  her 
standing  in  the  passage.  To  rush  out,  seize 
her  by  the  arm,  drag  her  into  the  room,  and 
close  the  door,  was  the  work  of  an  instant. 

"  Don't  scream !"  said  the  woman,  dart- 
ing forwards  and  laying  her  hand  on  Lucy's 
mouth — "  don't  scream,  and  you  shan't  be 
hurt!" 

Lucy  did  not  scream,  but  she  answered 
with  a  trembling  voice :  **  I  came  back  for 
my  bag  I" 

"/know  what  you  came  back  for,"  said 
the  man ;  "  I  saw  you  watching  me  in  the 
lane  just  now." 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  woman  ;  "  she  did 
leave  her  bag  here.  Let  her  go,  John — she 
came  for  no  harm." 

But  the  man  stood  sullenly  sprasping  her 
arm.  '*  Sit  down  there !"  he  said,  thrusting 
her  towards  a  chair — "  Sit  you  down  there, 
I  say.  Make  yourself  at  home  since  you  are 
here!" 

Terrified  into  silence,  she  obeyed,  and  he 
went  behind  her ;  the  woman  followed  him, 
and  presently  she  heard  a  struggle,  but  no 
words.  An  indescribable  fear  that  some 
mischief  was  preparing  for  her  made  her 
turn  her  head,  and  as  she  did  so  her  eye  fell 
upon  the  bed,  over  which  a  sheet  was  spread, 
but  under  the  sheet  there  lay  a  form  that 
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made  her  blood  turn  cold,  for  she  felt  cer- 
tain it  was  a  corpse.  At  the  same  time  the 
woman  was  holdmg  the  man's  arm,  and  en- 
deavoring to  wrest  something  out  of  his 
hand :  the  room  was  lighted  only  by  one 
dim  candle,  which  shed  its  gloomy  gleams 
upon  this  scene  of  horrors. 

"  No,  John  !"  said  the  woman — **  no  :  nkt 
if  I  die  for  it !  She  's  come  to  see  me,  an3 
brought  me  things  through  all  my  sickness !" 
But  the  man  did  not  seem  disposed  to  relin- 
quish his  purpose,  whatever  it  was ;  when 
suddenly  his  wife  made  a  thrust  at  him  with 
all  her  strength,  and  threw  him  backwards 
on  the  bed. 

**  Run  !"  she  cried  to  Lucy — "  run  !*' 
making  a  gesture  with  her  hand  towards  the 
door.  "Turn  the  key  this  way;  and  as* 
you  Ve  a  soul  to  be  saved,  never  tell  what 
you  Ve  seen  this  night !" 

The  fugitive  heard  the  last  words  as  she 
fled  along  the  passage  into  the  lane ;  but  the 
man  was  after  her,  and  she  was  not  six 
yards  in  advance  of  him  when  she  heard  the 
sound  of  wheels,  and  a  hnckney-coach 
*  passed.  "  Save  me — save  me !"  she  cried 
m  a  frantic  voice ;  but  either  the  driver  did 
not  hear  her,  or  he  thought  it  waf  some 
drunken  squabble  which  did  not  call  for  his 
interference,  so  he  drove  forward ;  but  the 
interruption  seemed  to  have  changed  Ven- 
neirs  purpose,  for  she  presently  reached  the 
end  of  the  lane  unpursued,  and  making  all 
the  speed  she  could  till  she  found  herself  in 
a  less  dangerous  neighborhood,  she  stepped 
into  a  coach,  and  arrived  at  home  long  after 
dinner-time,  more  dead  than  alive.  Mr. 
Spencer,  she  was  informed,  had  been  at 
home,  but  was  gone  out  to  the  lecture,  very 
much  surprised  and  somewhat  alarmed  at 
her  absence.  Exhausted  and  distressed,  she 
went  to  bed,  and  waited  his  return.  At 
eleven  o'clock  he  came  home,  very  tired,  for 
he  had  been  out  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night.  His  first  words  were 
words  of  displeasure :  *'  Why  had  she  not 
been  at  home  at  dinner-time  ?" 

"  Tell  me,  Gerald,"  she  answered,  "  where 
were  you  all  last  night?" 

"  What  is  that  to  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  It's  as  much  to  me  as  it  is  to  you  to 
know  where  I  have  been  this  afternoon !" 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lucy  ;  I  was  out  on 
business. ' 

"  But  I  want  to  know  what  business." 

"  My  dear  little  wife,  men  have  often  busi- 
ness they  cannot  trust  women  with." 

"  Od  this  occasion,  Gerald,  I  beseech  you 
imst me/    I  never  before  made  any  inqui- 
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riea  about  your  midnight  excursions  with 
O'Grady,  but  now  I  have  very  strong  mo- 
tives for  doing  so." 

"  What  motives  ?" 
Motives  that  concern  your  safety  !" 
My  safety,  Lucy  !"  he  rejoined  in  some 
alarm  ;  "  where  is  there  any  danger  ?" 

"  You  were  at  Islington,  last  night,  Ge- 
rald!" 

Mr.  Spencer,  who  had  been  sitting  by  the 
fire  warming  his  feet,  rose  and  walked  to  the 
bedside. 

"  Who  told  you,  Lucy  ?  I  hope  you  have 
not  been  induced  by  any  ridiculous  jealousy 
to  spy  into  my  business !  If  you  have,  I 
shall  be  very  angry.  It's  a  thing  I  could 
not  put  up  with  m  a  wife,  however  much  I 
loved  her." 

"  I  see  I'm  right,"  she  said,  sitting  up  in 
bed  and  confrontmg  him,  with  a  pale  and 
haggard  countenance.  "  I  hoped  I  was  not. 
I  have  been  praying  that  my  suspicions  might 
be  unfounded.  You  know  a  man  called  Yen- 
nell,  Gerald  ?" 

"  Yennell !  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  A  man  that  lives  at  the  back  of  St.  S — 
Church.     He's  a  murderer  !" 

"  Nonsense  !  I  see  your  mistake.  But 
what  in  the  world  has  brought  you  in  con- 
tact with  Yennel  ?" 

"  There's  no  mistake :  I  tell  you  he's  a 
murderer,  and  it^s  you  that  makes  him  one ! 
You've  been  lecturing  to-night  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  have,"  answered  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, still  incredulous,  and  still  half  angry. 

"  And  you  had  what  you  call  a — a  sub- 
ject?" 

Well,  if  had  ?  I'll  tell  you  what,  Lucy." 
he  said  sharply,  ''  If  I  hadn't  had  subjects, 
you  wouldn't  be  Mrs.  Spencer ;  so  mind  your 
own  business,  and  don't  be  foolish." 

"  Oh  Gerald,  Gerald,  how  the  love  of 
gain  blinds  you  to  right  and  wrong !  The 
man,  Yennell,  is  a  murderer,  I  say ;  and  I 
shouldn't  be  here  to  tell  you  so  now  but  for 
his  wife,  who  enabled  me  to  make  my  escape. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  you  would  perhaps 
have  found  a  subject  to-night  on  your  dis- 
secting-table  you  little  looked  for !" 

"  In  the  name  of  God,  what  do  you  mean, 
Lucy  ?"  said  Spencer,  at  length  roused  to  a 
belief  that  there  was  something  more  in  this 
agitation  of  hers  than  he  had  believed. 

"  Tell  me,  Gerald,"  she  said,  "  was  it  a 
man  or  a  woman  you  had  to-night?" 

'*  A  man — at  least,  a  boy." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Lucy  shuddering. 
"  A  deformed  boy  ?" 

"  Yea,  a  deformed  boy !    Why  ?" 
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Then  amidst  teftre  and  angoish  she  told  | 
Um  all  that  had  happened:  how  she  had 
Ti&ited  the  woman,  and  how  strange  her 
demeanor  had  appeared ;  how  she  had  met 
Ihe  man  and  the  boy,  and  the  state  of  in- 
toxication the  latter  was  in ;  how  she  had 
3tten  her  bag  and  returned  for  it ;  and 
/,  how  she  escaped. 

"His  fears  made  him  misinterpret 
looking  back  at  him ;  and  when  be 
in  the  passage,  he  no  doubt  thought 
witnessed  the  murder.  But  I  saw  no  blood, 
ske  said  ;  "  how  was  he  killed  ?" 

**  Suffocated,"  returned  Mr.  Spencer ;  "  but 
I  supposed  by  accident.  It  was  I  that  was 
in  the  coach,"  he  said.  "I  was  going  to 
fetch  the  body,  and  I  remember  hearing  a 
woman  cry,  but  I  little  imagined  whose  voice 
it  was !" 

**  Let  us  be  poor  to  the  end  of  our  days, 
Gerald,"  said  his  wife,  **  rather  than  get  mo- 
ney by  such  unholy  means !" 

And  Mr.  Spencer  was  sufficiently  shocked 
and  alarmed  to  follow  her  advice. 


What  to  do  about  Vennell  he  did  not 
know.  If  he  accused  him,  the  man  had  it 
in  his  power  to  make  very  unpleasant  dis- 
closures regarding  himself  and  O'Grady; 
and  besides,  Lucy  was  extremely  unwilling 
to  implicate  the  unhappy  wife.  Finally, 
after  some  consultation,  it  was  agreed  to 

am  Yennell  of  his  danger,  and  then  to 
;ake  such  measures  as  would  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  crime.  But  the  discovery 
of  Williams  and  bis  associates,  immediately 
afterwards,  led  to  a  full  exposure  of  these 
dreadful  practices,  and  to  a  more  judicious 
legislation,  which  put  a  stop  to  them  by 
removing  the  motive. 

Lucy's  bag  was  returned,  with  all  its  con- 
tents safe,  by  Mrs.  Vennell,  and  the  man  I 
have  called  by  that  name  was  transported  at 
the  same  time  that  Williams  was  executed. 
The  young  surgeon,  whose  real  name  is  not 
of  course  here  given,  rose  afterwards  to  con- 
siderable eminence  in  his  profession,  and,  I 
believe,  died  within  the  last  ten  years. 
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About  the  year  1670,  there  lived  at  Dijon 
a  certain  notary,  an  original  in  his  way, 
named  Melchoir  Jolyot.  His  father  was  an 
inn-keeper ;  but  of  a  more  ambitious  nature 
than  his  sire,  the  son,  so  soon  as  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  a  little  money,  purchased 
for  himself  the  office  of  head  clerk  in  the 
Chambre  des  Comptes  of  Dijon,  with  the 
title  of  Greffier  of  the  same.  During  the 
following  year,  having  lon^  been  desirous  of 
a  title  of  nobility,  he  acquired,  at  a  very  low 

Srice,  a  little  abandoned  and  almost  unknown 
ef,  that  of  Crebillon,  situated  about  a  league 
and  a  half  from  the  city. 

His  son.  Prosper  Jolyot,  the  future  poet, 
was  at  that  time  a  young  man  of- about  two- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  a  student  at  law, 
and  then  on  the  eve  of  being  admitted  as  ad- 
vocate at  the  French  bar.  From  the  first 
years  of  his  sojourn  in  Paris,  we  find  that  he 
«alled  himself  Prosper  Jolyot  de  Ortbillon, 


About  six  years  later,  a  worthy  philos^ppher 
of  Dijon,  a  certain  Monsieur  J.  B.  Michault, 
writes  as  follows  to  the  President  de  Ruffey : 
"Last  Saturday  (June  19th,  1762),  our 
celebrated  Crebillon  was  interred  at  St. 
Gervais.  In  his  inllets  de  mort  they  gave 
him  the  title  of  ecuyer  ;  but  what  appears  to 
me  more  surprising,  is  the  circumstance  of 
his  son  adopting  that  of  messire" 

Crebillon  had  then  ended  by  cradling 
himself  in  a  sort  of  imaginary  nobility.  In 
1761,  we  find  him  writing  to  the  President 
de  Brosse:  "I  have  ever  taken  so  little 
thought  respecting  my  own  origin,  that  I 
have  neglected  certain  very  flattering  eluci- 
dations on  this  point.  M.  de  Ricard,  maitre 
des  comptes  at  Dijon,  gave  my  father  one 
day  two  titles  he  had  found.  Of  these  two 
titles,  written  in  a  very  indifferent  Latin,  the 
first  concerned  one  Jolyot,  chamberlain  of 
RaouU  D\Ji^  ol  ^^^go^^i  \  ^^  ^»Rswi^^  ^ 
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certain  Joljot,  chamberlain  of  Philippe  le 
Bon.  Both  of  these  titles  are  lost.  I  can 
abo  remember  haying  heard  it  said  in  my 
youth  by  some  old  inhabitants  of  Nuits,  my 
lather's  native  place,  that  there  formerly  ex- 
isted in  those  cantons  a  certain  very  powerful 
and  noble  family,  named  Jolyot.'' 

O  vanity  of  vanities !  would  it  be  believe 
that,  under  the  democratic  reign  of  tl 
Encyclopaedia,  a  man  like  Crebillon,  enno 
bleu  by  his  own  talents  and  genius,  could 
have  thus  hugged  himself  in  the  possession 
of  a  vain  and  deceitful  chimera !  For  truth 
compels  us  to  own  that,  from  the  fifteenth  to 
the  .end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
Jolyots  were  never  anything  more  or  less 
than  honest  innkeepers,  who  sold  their  wine 
unadulterated,  as  it  was  procured  from  the 
black  or  golden  grapes  of  the  Burgundy 
hula. 

Meanwhile  Crebillon,  finding  that  his  titles 
of  nobility  were  uncontested,  pushed  his  aris- 
tocratic weakness  so  far  as  to  affirm  one  day 
that  his  family  bore  on  its  shield  an  eagle,  or, 
on  a  field,  azure,  holding  in  its-  beak  a  lily, 
proper,  leaved  and  sustained,  argent.  All 
went,  however,  according  to  his  wishes ;  his 
son  allied  himself  by  an  unexpected  marriage 
to  one  of  the  first  families  of  England.  The 
old  tragic  poet  could  then  pass  into  the  other 
world  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  he 
left  behind  him  here  below  a  name  not  only 
honored  in  the  world  of  letters,  but  inscribed 
also  in  the  golden  muster-roll  of  the  French 
nobility.  But  unfortunately  for  poor  Cre- 
billon's  family  tree,  about  a  century  after  the 
creation  of  this  mushroom  nobility — which, 
like  the  majority  of  the  nobilities  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  had  its  foundation  in  the 
aand — a  certain  officious  antiquary,  who  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  have  nothing  better  to 
do,  bethought  himself  one  day  of  inquiring 
Into  the  validity  of  his  claim.  He  devoted 
to  this  strange  occupation  several  years  of 
precious  time.  By  dint  of  shsiking  the  dust 
from  off  the  archives  of  Dijon  and  of 
Nuits,  and  of  rummaging  the  minutes  of  the 
notaries  of  the  department,  he  succeeded  at 
length  in  ferreting  out  the  genealogical  tree 
of  Uie  Jolyot  family.  Some,  the  most  glori- 
ous of  its  members,  had  been  notaries,  others 
had  been  innkeepers.  Shade  of  Crebillon, 
pardon  this  impious  archaeologist,  who  thus, 
with  ruthless  hands,  destroyed  ''at  one  fell 
awoop"  the  brilliant  scaffolding  of  your 
vanity ! 

Prosper  Jolyot  de  Crebillon  was  born  at 

Dijon  on  the  13th  of  February,  1674;  like 

CameUJe,  Bossaet,  and  Voltaire,  be  studied 


at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  his  native  town.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  all  their  seminaries,  lihe 
Jesuits  kept  secret  registers,  wherein  they 
inscribed,  under  the  name  of  each  pupQ, 
certain  notes  in  Latin  upon  his  intellect  and 
character.  It  was  the  Abb^  d'Olivet  who, 
it  is  said,  inscribed  the  note  referring  to 
prebillon: — "  Puer   ingenioaus  sed  inmj^nU 

huloJ*  But  it  must  be  said  that  the  col- 
e  establishments  of  the  holy  brother- 
housed  certain  pedagogues,  who  rather 
abused  their  right  of  pronouncing  judgment 
on  the  scholars.  Crebillon,  after  all,  was 
but  a  lively,  frolicksome  child,  free  and  un- 
reserved to  excess  in  manners  and  speech. 

His  father,  notary  and  later  greffier  en 
chef  of  the  "  Chambre  des  Comptes"  at 
Dijon,  being  above  all  things  desirous  tiiat 
his  family  should  become  distinguished  in 
the  magistracy,  destined  his  son  to  the  law, 
saying  that  the  best  heritage  he  could  leave 
him  was  his  own  example.  Crebillon  resigned 
himself  to  his  fathers  wishes  with  a  very 

food  grace,  and  repaired  to  Paris,  there  to 
eep  his  terms.  In  the  capital,  he  divided 
his  time  between  study  and  the  pleasures 
and  amusements  natural  to  his  age.  As 
soon  as  he  was  admitted  as  advocate,  he 
entered  the  chambers  of  a  procureur  named 
Prieur,  son  of  the  Prieur  celebrated  by  Scar* 
ron,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  father,  who 
greeted  him  fraternally.  One  would  have 
supposed  that  our  future  poet,  who  bore 
audacity  on  his  countenance,  and  genius  on 
his  brow,  would,  like  Achilles,  have  recog- 
nized his  sex  when  they  showed  his  arms; 
but  far  from  this  being  the  case,  not  only  was 
it  necessary  to  warn  him  that  he  was  a  poet, 
but  even  to  impel  him  bodily,  as  it  were^ 
and  despite  himself,  into  the  arena. 

The  writers  and  poets  of  France  have  ever 
railed  in  good  set  terms  against  procur* 
eurs,  advocates,  and  all  such  common-place, 
every-day  personages;  and  in  general,  we 
are  bound  to  confess  they  have  had  right  on 
their  side.  We  must,  however,  render 
justice  to  one  of  them,  the  only  one,  perhaps, 
who  ever  showed  a  taste  for  poetry.  The 
worthy  man  to  whom,  fortunately  for  him- 
self, Crebillon  had  been  confided,  remarked 
at  an  early  stage  of  their  acquaintanceship, 
the  romantic  disposition  of  his  pupil.  Of  the 
same  country  as  Piron  and  Rameau,  Cre- 
billon posiiessed,  like  them,  the  same  frank 
gayety  and  good-tempered  heedlessness  of 
character,  which  betrayed  his  Bargundian 
origin.  Having  at  an  early  age  inhaled  the 
intoxicating  perfumes  of  the  Burgundian 
vines,  his  first  essays  in  poetry  were,  at 
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miglit  be  expected,  certain  chansons  a  botre, 
none  of  which,  however,  have  descended  to 
posterity.  The  worthy  procureur,  amazed 
at  the  decree  of  power  shown  even  in  these 
iligbt  drinking-songs,  earnestly  advised  him 
to  Decome  a  poet  by  profession. 

Crebillon  was  then  twenty- seven  years 
of  age;  he  resisted,  alleging  that  he 
not  believe  he  possessed  the  true  crea 
genius;  that  every  poet  is  in  some  |K"a 
species  of  deity,  holding  chaos  in  one  jrand, 
and  light  and  life  in  the  other ;  and  that,  for 
his  part,  he  possessed  but  a  bad  pen,  destined 
to  defend  bad  causes  in  worse  style.  But 
the  procureur  was  not  to  be  convinced ;  he 
had  discovered  that  a  spark  of  the  creative 
fire  already  shone  within  the  breast  of  Cre- 
billon. "Do  not  deny  yourself  becoming  a 
poet,"  he  would  frequently  say  to  him ;  **  it 
IS  written  upon  your  brow ;  your  looks  have 
told  me  so  a  thousand  times.  There  is  but 
one  man  in  all  France  capable  of  taking  up 
the  mantle  of  Racine,  and  that  man  is  your- 
self." 

Crebillon  exclaimed  against  this  opinion ; 
but  having  been  left  alone  for  a  few  hours  to 
transcribe  a  parliamentary  petition,  he  re- 
called to  mina  the  magic  of  the  stage — the 
scenery,  the  speeches,  the  applause ;  a  move- 
ment of  inspiration  seized  him.  When  the 
grocureur  returned,  his  pupil  extended  his 
and  to  him,  exclaiming,  enthusiastically, 
**  You  have  pointed  out  the  way  to  me,  and 
I  shall  depart."  "  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry," 
replied  the  procureur;  "a  chef-d^amvre  is 
not  'made  in  a  week.  Remain  quietly 
where  you  are,  as  if  you  were  still  a  pro- 
cureur's  clerk  ;  eat  my  bread  and  drink  my 
wine  ;  when  you  have  completed  your  work, 
you  may  then  take  your  flight." 

Crebillon  accordingly  remained  in  the  pro- 
cureur's  office,  and  at  the  very  desk  on  which 
he  transcribed  petitions,  he  composed  the  five 
long  acts  of  a  barbarous  tragedy,  entitled, 
"  The  Death  of  Brutus. ''  The  work  finished, 
oar  good-natured  procureur  brought  all  his 
interest  into  play,  in  order  to  obtain  a  read- 
ing of  the  piece  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise. 
After  many  applications,  Crebillon  was  per- 
mitted to  read  his  play  :  it  was  unanimously 
3'ected.  The  poet  was  furious ;  he  return- 
home  to  the  procureur's,  and  casting 
down  his  manuscript  at  the  good  man's  feet, 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  despair,  "  You  have 
dishonored  me?" 

D'Alembert  says,  "  Crebillon's  fury  burst 
upon  the  procureur's  head ;  he  regarded  him 
almost  in  the  light  of  an  enemy  who  had  ad- 
vised him  only  for  his  own  dishonor,  swore 
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to  listen  to  him  no  more,  and  never  to  write 
another  line  of  verse  as  lon^  as  he  lived." 

Crebillon,  however,  in  his  ra^e  maligned 
the  worthy  procureur ;  he  would  not  have 
found  elsewnere  so  hospitable  a  roof  or  so 
true  a  friend.  He  returned  to  the  study  of 
~e  law,  but  the  decisive  step  had   been 

ken ;  beneath  the  advocate's  gown  the  poet 
ad  already  peeped  forth.  And  then,  the 
procureur  was  never  tired  of  predicting  fu- 
ture triumphs.  Crebillon  ventured  upon 
another  tragedy,  and  chose  for  his  subject 
the  story  of  the  Cretan  king,  Idomeneus. 
This  time  the  comedians  accepted  his  piece, 
and  shortly  afterwards  playea  it.  Its  suc- 
cess was  doubtful,  but  the  author  fancied  he 
had  received  sufficient  encouragement  to  con- 
tinue his  new  career. 

In  his  next  piece,  "Atr6e,"  Crebillon, 
who  had  commenced  as  a  schoolboy,  now 
raised  himself,  as  it  were,  to  the  dignity  of  a 
master.  The  comedians  learned  their  parts 
with  enthusiasm.  On  the  morning  of  the 
first  representation,  the  procureur  summoned 
the  younff  poet  to  his  bedside,  for  he  was 
then  stricken  with  a  mortal  disease :  "  My 
friend,"  said  he, ''  I  have  a  presentiment  that 
this  very  evening  you  will  be  greeted  by  the 
critics  of  the  nation  as  a  son  of  the  great 
Corneille.  There  are  but  a  few  days  of  life 
remaining  for  me :  I  have  no  longer  strength 
to  walk,  but  be  assured  that  I  shall  be  at 
my  post  this  evening,  in  the  pit  of  the  Th^- 
&tre  Frangaiso."  True  to  his  word,  the  good 
old  man  had  himself  carried  to  the  theatre. 
The  intelligent  judges  applauded  certain 
passages  of  the  tragedy,  in  which  wonderful 
power,  as  well  as  many  startling  beauties, 
were  perceptible;  but  at  the  catastrophe, 
when  Atreus  compels  Thyestes  to  drink  the 
blood  of  his  son,  there  was  a  general  excla- 
mation of  horror — (Gabrielle  de  Vergy,  be 
it  remarked,  had  not  then  eaten  on  the  stage 
the  heart  of  her  lover).  "  The  procureur," 
says  D'Alembert,  "  would  have  left  the  the- 
atre in  sorrow,  if  he  had  awaited  the  judg- 
ment of  the  audience  in  order  to  fix  his  own. 
The  pit  appeared  more  terrified  than  interest- 
ed ;  It  beheld  the  curt£un  fall  without  utter- 
ing a  sound  either  of  approval  or  condemna- 
tion, and  dispersed  in  that  solemn  and 
ominous  silence  which  bodes  no  good  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  piece.  But  the  pro- 
cureur judged  better  than  the  public,  or 
rather,  he  anticipated  its  future  judgment. 
The  play  over,  he  proceeded  to  the  green- 
room to  seek  his  pupil,  who,  still  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  uncertaiutY  «a  \a  \\^  S»^j^^ 
was  already  a\mo&V.  x^sv^^^  \ft  ^\»i\»x^  \V^ 
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embraced  Crebillon  ia  a  transport  of  admi- 
ration :  ''  I  die  content/'  said  he.  **  I  have 
made  you  a  poet ;  and  I  leave  a  man  to  the 
nation  I " 

And,  in  fact,  at  each  representation  of  the 
piece,  the  public  discovered  fresh  beauties, 
and  abandoned  itself  with  real  pleasure  to 
the  terror  which  the  poet  inspired.  A  fe 
days  afterwards,  the  name  of  Crebillon  be 
came  celebrated  throughout  Paris  and  the 
provinces,  and  all  imagined  that  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Corneille  had  indeed  revisited  earth 
to  animate  the  muse  of  the  young  Burgun- 
dian. 

Grebillon's  father  was  greatly  irritated  on 
finding  that  his  son  had,  as  they  said  then, 
abandoned  Themis  for  Melpomene.  In  vain 
did  the  procureur  plead  his  pupil's  cause — 
in  vain  did  Crebillon  address  to  this  true  fa- 
ther a  supplication  in  verse,  to  obtain  pardon 
for  him  from  his  sire ;  the  ^reffier  en  chef  of 
Dijon  was  inexorable ;  to  his  son's  entreaties 
he  replied  that  he  cursed  him,  and  that  he 
was  about  to  make  a  new  will.  To  com- 
plete, as  it  were,  his  downfall  in  the  good 
opinion  of  this  individual,  who  possessed  such 
a  blind  infatuation  for  the  law,  Crebillon 
wrote  him  a  letter,  in  which  the  following 
passage  occurs : — "  I  am  about  to  get  mar- 
ried, if  you  have  no  objection,  to  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  Paris;  you  may  believe  me, 
air,  upon  this  point,  for  her  beauty  is  all  that 
she  possesses. ' 

To  this  his  father  replied  : — **  Sir,  your 
tragedies  are  not  to  may  taste ;  your  children 
will  not  be  mine ;  commit  as  many  follies  as 
you  please,  I  shall  console  myself  with  the 
reflection  that  I  refused  my  consent  to  your 
marriage  ;  and  I  would  strongly  advise  you, 
•ir,  to  depend  more  than  ever  on  your  pieces 
for  support,  for  you  are  no  longer  a  member 
of  my  family." 

Crebillon,  for  all  that,  married,  as  he  said, 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  Paris — the  gentle 
and  charming  Charlotte  Peaget,  of  whom 
Dufresny  has  spoken.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  apothecary,  and  it  was  while  frequent- 
ing her  father's  shop  that  Crebillon  became 
acquainted  with  her.  There  was  nothing 
rery  romantic,  it  is  true,  in  the  match ;  but 
love  spreads  a  charm  over  all  that  it  comes 
in  contact  with.  Thus,  a  short  time  before 
his  marriage,  Crebillon  perceived  his  intend- 
ed giving  out  some  marshmallow  and  violets 
to  a  sick  customer :  "  My  dear  Charlotte," 
said  he,  **  we  will  go  together,  some  of  these 
days,  among  our  Dijonnaise  mountains,  to 
collect  violets  and  marshmallow  for  your  fa- 
tAer. " 


It  was  shortly  after  his  marriage  and  re- 
moval to  the  Place  Maubert,  that  he  Brst 
evinced  his  strange  mania  for  cats  and  dogs, 
and,  above  all,  his  singular  passion  for  tobac- 
co. He  was,  beyond  contradiction,  the  great- 
est smoker  of  his  day.  It  has  been  stated 
by  some  of  the  writers  of  the  time,  that  he 

uld  not  turn  a  single  rhyme  of  a  tragedy, 
e  in  an  obscure  and  smoky  chamber,  sur- 
"pd  by  a  noisy  pack  of  dogs  and  cats ; 
accfl^ng  to  the  same  authorities,  he  would 
very  frequently,  also,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  close  the  shutters,  and  light  candles. 
A  thousand  other  extravagances  have  been 
attributed  to  Crebillon ;  but  we  ought  to  ac- 
cept with  caution  the  recitals  of  these  anec- 
dote-mongers, who  were  far  too  apt  to  ima- 
gine they  were  portraying  a  man,  when  in 
reality  they  were  but  drawing  a  ridiculous 
caricature. 

When  M.  Melchior  Jolyot  learned  that  his 
son  had,  in  defiance  of  his  paternal  prohibi- 
tion, actually  wedded  the  apothecary's 
daughter,  his  grief  and  rage  knew  no  bounds. 
The  worthy  man  believed  in  his  recent  no- 
bility as  firmly  as  he  did  in  his  religion,  and 
his  son's  mesalliance  nearly  drove  him  to 
despair :  this  time  he  actually  carried  hb 
threat  into  execution,  and  made  a  formal  will, 
by  virtue  of  which  he  completely  disinherited 
the  poet.  Fortunately  for  Crebillon,  his  fa- 
ther, before  bidding  adieu  to  the  world  and 
his  nobility,  undertook  a  journey  to  Paris, 
curious,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  rage,  to 
judge  for  himself  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  theatrical  tomfooleries,  as  he  called  them, 
of  his  silly  boy,  who  had  married  the  apo- 
thecary's daughter,  and  who,  in  place  of 
gaining  nobility  and  station  in  a  procureur's 
office,  had  written  a  parcel  of  trash  for  act- 
ors to  spout.  We  must  say,  however,  that 
Crebillon  could  not  have  retained  a  better 
counsel  to  urge  his  claims  before  the  pater- 
nal tribunal  than  his  wife,  the  much  maligned 
apothecary's  daughter,  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  amiable  women  in  Paris ;  and  we 
may  add,  that  this  nobility  of  which  his  father 
thought  so  much — the  nobility  of  the  robe 
— which  had  not  been  acquired  in  a  Dijon- 
naise family  until  after  the  lapse  of  three 
generations,  was  scarcely  equal  to  the  nobil- 
ity of  the  pen,  which  Crebillon  had  acquired 
by  the  exercise  of  his  own  talents. 

The  old  greffier,  then,  came  to  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  witnessing  one  of  the  said 
tomfooleries  of  that  unhappy  profligate,  who 
in  better  times  had  been  his  son.  Fate  so 
willed  it  that  on  that  night  "  Atr^e"  should 
be  performed.    The  old  man  was  seized  with 
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mingled  emotions  of  terror,  grief,  and  admi- 
ration. That  very  evening,  being  resolved  not 
to  rest  until  he  had  seen  his  son,  he  called  a 
ooacb  on  leaving  the  theatre,  and  drove 
straight  to  the  Faubourg  Saint  Marceau,  to 
the  house  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him 
the  dwelling  of  Crebillon.    No  sooner  had 


the  door  opened  than  out  rushed  seven  jr  Atheatre 

Sht  dogs,  who  cast  themselves  upon  |Uo  "^"' 
greffier,  uttering  in  every  species  o||fCan- 
ine  patois  the  loudest  possible  demonstrations 
of  welcome.  One  word  from  Madame  Cre- 
billon, however,  was  sufficient  to  recall  thb 
unruly  pack  to  order ;  yet  the  dogs,  having 
no  doubt  instinctively  discovered  a  family 
likeness,  continued  to  gambol  round  the  limbs 
of  M.  Melchoir  Jolyot,  to  the  latter's  no 
small  confusion  and  alarm.  Charlotte,  who 
was  alone,  waiting  supper  for  her  husband, 
was  much  surprised  at  this  unexpected  visit. 
At  first  she  imagined  that  it  was  some  great 
personage  who  had  come  to  offer  the  poet  his 
patronage  and  protection  ;  but  after  looking 
at  her  visitor  two  or  three  times,  she  sudden- 
ly exclaimed  :  "  You  are  my  husband's  fa- 
ther, or  at  least  you  are  one  of  the  Jolyot 
family."  The  old  greffie^,  though  intending 
to  have  maintained  his  incognito  until  his 
son's  return,  could  no  longer  resist  the  desire 
of  abandoning  himself  to  the  delights  of  a 
reconciliation  ;  he  embraced  his  daughter-in- 
law  tenderly,  shedding  tears  of  joy,  and  ac- 
cusing himself  all  the  while  for  his  previous 
unnatural  harshness  :  **  Yes,  yes,*'  cried  he, 
"yes,  you  are  still  ray  children — all  that  I 
have  is  yours  ! "  then,  after  a  moment's  si- 
lence, he  continued,  in  a  tone  of  sadness : 
**  But  how  does  it  happen  that,  with  his  great 
success,  my  son  has  condemned  his  wife  to 
•uch  a  home  and  such  a  supper  ?  "  . 

**  Condemned,  did  you  say  ?"  murmured  | 
Charlotte  ;  "  do  not  deceive  yourself,  we  are 
quite  happy  here ;"  so  saying,  she  took  her 
fother- in-law  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
the  adjoining  room,  to  a  cradle  covered  with 
white  curtains.  '*  Look  !"  said  she,  turning 
back  the  curtain  with  maternal  solicitude. 

The  old  man's  heart  melted  outright  at  the 
•ight  of  his  grandchild. 

"  Are  we   not  happy  ?''   continued  the 
mother.     "  What  more  do  we  require  ?    We 


this!     The  Crebillons  have  always  drunk 
good  wine." 

At  this  instant,  the  dogs  set  up  a  tremen- 
dous barking :  Crebillon  was  ascending  the 
stairs.  A  tew  moments  afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  room  escorted  by  a  couple  of 
dogs,  which    had  followed   him  from   tha 


live  on  a  little,  and  when  we  have  no  money. 


"  What !  two  more !"  exclaimed  the  fa- 
ther ;  "  this  is  really  too  much.  Son,"  he 
continued,  **  I  am  come  to  entreat  your  par- 
don ;  in  my  anxiety  to  show  myself  your 
father,  I  had  forgotten  that  my  first  duty 
was  to  love  you." 

Crebillon  cast  himself  into  his  father's 
arms. 

''But  corbleu.  Monsieur,"  continued  the 
old  notary,  "  I  cannot  forgive  you  for  having 
so  many  dogs." 

"  You  are  right,  father ;  but  what  would 
become  of  these  poor  animals  were  I  not  to 
take  compassion  upon  them  ?  It  is  not  good 
for  man  to  be  alone,  says  the  Scripture.  No 
longer  able  to  live  with  my  fellow-creatures, 
I  have  surrounded  myself  with  dogs.  The 
dog  is  the  solace  and  friend  of  the  solitary 
man." 

"But  I  should  imagine  you  were  not. 
alone  here,"  said  the  father,  with  a  glance 
towards  Charlotte,  and  the  infant's  cradle. 

"  Who  knows  ?"  said  the  young  wife,  with 
an  expression  of  touching  melancholy  in  her 
voice.  ''  It  is  perhaps  through  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  speaks  thus.  I  much  fear 
that  I  shall  not  hve  long.  He  has  but  one 
friend  upon  the  earth,  and  that  friend  is 
myself.  Now,  when  I  shall  be  no  more " 

"  But  you  shall  not  die,"  interrupted  Cre- 
billon, taking  her  in  his  arms.  '*  Could  I 
exist  without  you  ?" 

Madame  Crebillon  was  not  deceived  in 
her  presentiments  :  the  poet,  who,  we  know, 
lived  to  a  patriarchal  age,  lived  on  in  wi- 
dowed solitude  for  upwards  of  fifty  years. 

Crebillon  and  his  wife  accompanied  the 
old  greffier  back  from  Paris  to  Dijon,  where, 
to  the  great  surpiise  of  the  inhabitants,  tha 
father  presented  his  son  as  '^  M.  Jolyot  d» 
Crebillon,  who  has  succeeded  Messieurs 
Corneille  and  Racine  in  the  honors  of  the 
I  French  stage."     Crebillon  had  the  greatest 


my  father  assists  us." 

They  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

"  What  wine  is  this  ?"  said  the  old  Bur- 

Sndian,  uncorking  the  bottle  intended  to 
m  part  of  their  frugal  repast.     "  What !" 
he  exclaimed,   "my  son  tallen  so  low  as 


possible  difficulty  in  restraining  the  enthu- 


siasm of  his  sire.  He  succeeded,  however, 
at  length,  not  through  remonstrances,  but 
by  the  insatiable  ardor  he  displayed  in  div- 
ing into  the  paternal  money-bags.  After  a 
sojourn  of  three  months  at  Dijon,  Crebillon 
returned  to  Paris;  and  well  Cor  him  V^^^^a^ 
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that  he  did  so;  a  month  longer,  and  the 
father  would  indubitably  have  quareled  with 
him  again,  and  would  have  remade  his  will, 
dbinheriting  this  time,  not  the  rebellious 
chUd,  but  the  prodigal  son.  Crebillon,  in 
fact,  never  possessed  the  art  of  keeping  his 
money ;  and  in  this  respect  he  but  followed 
the  example  of  all  those  who,  in  imagination^ 
remove  mount^ns  of  gold. 

Scarcely  had  he  arnved  in  Paris,  when  he 
was  obhged  to  return  to  Dijon.  The  old 
greffier  had  died  suddenly.  The  inheritance 
was  a  most  difficult  one  to  unravel.  "I 
have  come  here,"  writes  Crebillon  to  the 
elder  of  the  brothers  P&ris,  "  only  to  inherit 
lawsuits."  And  true  enough,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  blindly  mto  the  various 
suits  which  arose  in  consequence  of  certain 
informalities  in  the  old  man  s  will,  and  which 
eventually  caused  almost  the  entire  property 
to  drop,  bit  by  bit,  into  the  pockets  of  the 
lawyers. 

"I  was  a  great  blockhead,"  wrote  Cre- 
billon later ;  "  I  went  about  reciting  pass- 
ages from  my  tragedies  to  these  lawyers, 
who  feigned  to  pale  with  admiration ;  and 
this  manoeuvre  of  theirs  blinded  me ;  I  per- 
ceived not  that  all  the  while  these  cunning 
foxes  were  devouring  my  substance ;  but  it 
b  the  fate  of  poets  to  be  ever  like  La  Fon- 
taine's crow." 

Out  of  this  property  he  succeeded  only  in 
preserving  the  little  fief  of  Crebillon,  the  in- 
come derived  from  which  he  gave  up  to  his 
sbters.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  however, 
he  changed  altogether  his  style  of  living ; 
he  removed  his  penates  to  the  neigborhood 
of  the  Luxembourg,  and  placed  his  estab- 
lishment on  quite  a  seignorial  footing,  as  if 
he  had  become  heir  to  a  considerable  pro- 
perty. This  act  of  folly  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
plained. The  report,  of  course,  was  spread, 
that  he  had  inherited  property  to  a  large 
amount.  Most  probably  he  wished,  by  act- 
ing thus,  to  save  the  family  honor,  or,  to 
speak  more  correctly,  the  family  vanity,  by 
seeking  to  deceive  the  world  as  to  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  the  Jolyot  estate. 

True  wisdom  inhabits  not  the  world  in 
which  we  dwell.  Crebillon  sought  all  the 
superfluities  of  luxury.  In  vam  did  his 
wife  endeavor  to  restrain  him  in  his  extra- 
Tagances  ;  in  vain  did  she  recall  to  his  mind 
their  frugal  but  happy  meals,  and  the 
homely  furniture  of  their  little  dwelling  in 
the  Place  Maubert;  "  so  gay  for  all  that  on 
mtnny  days,** 

"  We]],"  he  would  reply,  "  if  we  must  re- 
^tm  there,  I  aballnot  complain.  What  mat- 


ters it  if  the  wine  be  not  so  good,  so  that 
it  is  always  your  Imnd  which  pours  it  out." 

Fortunately,  that  year  was  one  of  succes- 
sive triumphs  for  Crebillon.  The  "  Electro  " 
carried  off  all  suffrages,  and  astonished  even 
criticism  itself.  In  this  piece  the  poet  had 
softened  down  the  harshness  of  his  tints,  and 
lyhile  still  maintaining  his  "  majestic  "  char- 
acter, had  kept  closer  to  nature  and  hu- 
manly. 

•'  Electro  "  was  followed  by  •'  Rhada- 
miste,"  which  was  at  the  time  extolled  as  a 
perfect  chtf-d^ommt  of  style  and  vigor. 
There  is  in  this  play,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  term,  a  certain  rude  nobility  of  expres- 
sion, which  is  the  true  characteristic  of  Cre- 
billon's  genius.  It  was  this  tragedy  which 
inspired  Voltaire  with  the  idea,  that  on  the 
stage  it  is  better  to  strike  hard  than  true. 
The  enthusiastic  auditory  admitted,  that  if 
Racine  could  paint  love,  Crebillon  could  de- 
pict hatred.  Boileau,  who  was  then  dying, 
and  who,  could  he  have  had  his  wish,  would 
have  desired  that  French  literature  might 
stop  at  his  name,  exclaimed  that  this  success 
was  scandalous.  "  I  have  lived  too  long !" 
cried  the  old  poet,  in  a  violent  rage.  "  To 
what  a  pack  of  Visigoths  have  I  left  the 
French  stage  a  prey  !  The  Pradons,  whom 
we  so  often  ridiculed,  were  eagles  compared 
to  these  fellows."  Boileau  resembled  in 
some  respect  old  "  Nestor  "  of  the  Ilxad^ 
when  he  said  to  the  Greek  kings — "  I  would 
advise  you  to  listen  to  me,  for  I  have  form- 
erly mixed  with  men  who  were  your  bet- 
ters." The  public,  however,  amply  avenged 
Crebillon  for  the  bitter  judgment  of  Boi- 
leau; in  eight  days  two  editions  of  the 
"Rhadamiste"  were  exhausted.  And  this 
was  not  all :  the  piece  having  been  played 
by  command  of  the  Regent  before  the  court 
at  Versailles,  was  applauded  to  the  echo. 

Despite  these  successes,  Crebillon  was  not 
long  in  getting  to  the  bottom  of  his  purse. 
In  the  hope  of  deferring  as  long  as  he  pos- 
sibly could  the  evil  hour  when  he  should  be 
obliged  to  return  to  his  former  humble  style 
of  hving,  he  used  every  possible  means  to 
replenish  his  almost  exhausted  exchequer. 
He  borrowed  three  thousand  crowns  from 
Baron  Ho^uer,  who  was  the  resource  of  lite- 
rary men  m  the  days  of  the  Regency  ;  and 
sold  to  a  Jew  usurer  his  author's  rights  upon 
a  tragedy  which  was  yet  to  be  written.  He 
had  counted  upon  the  success  of  *<  Xerxes;" 
but  this  tragedy  proved  an  utter  failure. 
Crebillon,  however,  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind.  He  returned  home  that  evening  with 
a  calm,    and    even    smiling   countenance: 
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"Well!"  eagerly  exclaimed  Madame  Cre- 
billon,  who  had  been  awaitine  in  anxiety  the 
X6turn  of  her  husband.  "Wdl !"  replied  he, 
**  they  have  damned  my  play  ;  to-morrow  we 
will  return  to  our  old  habits  again." 

And,  true  to  his  word,  on  the  following 
morning  Crebillon  returned  to  the  Place 
Maubert,  where  he  hired  a  little  apartment 
near  his  father-in-law ;  who  could  still  ofifer 
our  poet  and  his  wife,  when  hard  pressed,  a 

Slass  of  his  vin  ordinaire  and  a  share  of  his 
inner.  Out  of  all  his  rich  furniture  Crebillon 
selected  but  a  dozen  cats  and  dogs,  whom 
he  chose  as  the  companions  of  his  exile. 
To  quote  d'Alembert's  words — **  Like  Alci- 
biades  in  former  days,  he  passed  from  Per- 
sian luxury  to  Spartan  austerity,  and,  what 
Id  all  probability  Alcibiades  was  not,  he  was 
happier  in  the  second  state  than  he  had  been 
in  the  first." 

His  wife  was  in  retirement  what  she  had 
been  in  the  world.  She  never  complained. 
Perhaps  even  she  showed  herself  in  a  more 
charming  light,  as  the  kind  and  devoted  com- 
panion of  the  hissed  and  penniless  poet,  than 
as  the  admired  wife  of  the  popular  drama- 
tist. Poor  Mudame  Crebillon  hid  their  pov- 
erty from  her  husband  with  touching  delica- 
cy ;  he  almost  fancied  himself  rich,  buch  a 
magic  charm  did  she  contrive  to  cast  over 
their  humble  dwelling.  Like  Midas,  she  ap- 
peared to  possess  the  gift  of  changing  what- 
ever she  touched  into  gold,  that  is  to  say,  of 
giving  life  and  light  by  her  winning  grace  to 
everything  with  which  she  came  in  contact. 
Blessed,  thrice  blessed  is  that  man,  be  he 
poet  or  philosopher,  who,  like  Crebillon,  has 
felt  and  understood  that  amiability  and  a 
contented  mind  are  in  a  wife  treasures  inex- 
haustible, compared  to  which  mere  mundane 
wealth  fades  into  utter  insignificance.  No 
word  of  complaint  or  peevish  expression  ever 
passed  Madame  Crebillon*s  lips;  she  was 
proud  of  her  poet's  glory,  and  endeavored 
always  to  sustain  him  in  his  independent 
ideas  ;  she  would  listen  resignedly  to  all  his 
dreams  of  future  triumphs,  and  knew  how  to 
cast  herself  into  his  arms  when  he  would  de- 
clare that  he  desired  nothing  more  from  man- 
kind. One  day,  however,  when  there  was  no 
money  in  the  house,  on  seeing  him  return 
with  a  dog  under  each  arm,  she  ventured  on 
a  quiet  remonstrance.  "  Take  care,  Monsieur 
de  Crebillon,"  she  said  with  a  smile,  ''  we 
have  already  eight  dogs  and  fifteen  cats." 

"  Well,  I  know  that,"  replied  Crebillon  ; 
"  but  see  how  piteously  these  poor  dogs  look 
at  us ;  could  I  leave  them  to  die  of  hunger 
m  the  street  ?" 


''  But  did  it  not  strike  you  that  they  might 
possibly  die  of  hunger  here?  I  can  fully 
understand  and  enter  into  your  feelings  of 
love  and  pity  for  these  poor  animal^  but  we 
must  not  convert  the  house  into  a  hospital 
for  foundling  dogs." 

"  Why  despair  ?"  said  Crebillon.  "  Provi- 
dence  never  abandons  genius  and  virtue. 
The  report  goes  that  I  am  to  be  of  the 
Academy." 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Madame  Cre- 
billon. "  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  who  are 
but  beaux  egprits,  will  never  permit  a  man 
like  you  to  seat  himself  beside  them,  for  if 
you  were  of  the  Academy,  would  you  not 
be  the  king  of  it  ?" 

Crebillon,  however,  began  his  canvass, 
but  as  his  wife  had  foreseen,  Fontenelle  and  La 
Motte  succeeded  in  having  him  black-balled. 

All  these  little  literary  thorns,  however, 
only  imparted  greater  charms  to  the  calm 
felicity  of  Crebillon's  domestic  hearth ;  but 
we  must  now  open  the  saddest  page  of  our 
poet's  hitherto  peaceful  and  happy  existence. 

One  evening,  on  his  return  from  the  Caf^ 
Procope,  the  resort  of  all  the  wits,  and  lit- 
teraieurs  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Crebillon 
found  his  wife  in  a  state  of  great  agitation, 
half- undressed,  and  pressing  their  sleeping 
infant  to  her  bosom. 

"  Why,  Charlotte,  what  is  the  matter?" 
he  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  afraid,"  replied  she,  trembling,  and 
looking  towards  the  bed. 

"  what  folly !  you  are  like  the  children, 
you  are  frightened  at  shadows." 

"  Yes,  I  am  frightened  at  shadows  ;  just 
now,  as  I  was  undressing,  I  saw  a  spectre 
glide  along  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  was 
ready  to  smk  to  the  earth  with  terror,  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  could 
muster  strength  enough  to  reach  the  child's 
cradle." 

'*  Child  yourself,"  said  Crebillon  playfully  ; 
"you  merely  saw  the  shadow  of  the  bed- 
curtains." 

**  No,  no,"  cried  the  young  wife,  seizing 
the  poet's  hand — **  it  was  Death  !  I  recog- 
nized him ;  for  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  he 
has  shown  himself  to  me.  Ah  !  inon  ami, 
with  what  ffrief  and  terror  shall  I  prepare 
to  lie  down  m  the  cold  earth  !  If  you  love 
me  as  I  love  you,  do  not  leave  me  for  an  in- 
sttmt ;  help  me  to  die,  for  if  you  are  by  my 
side  at  that  hour,  I  shall  fancy  I  am  but 
dropping  asleep." 

Greatly  shocked  at  what  he  beard,  Cre- 
billon took  his  <ihM  Vxi  \\v&  vtcba,  %xi\  ^wtv^ 
i  it  back  V)  Wa  cwi^Nft,   'ftft  x^Vaxtss^  Na'^ 
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wife,  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and  sought 
vainly  for  words  to  relieve  her  apprehen- 
sions, and  to  lead  back  her  thoughts  into  less 
•ombre  ^channels.  He  at  length  succeeded, 
but  not  without  great  difficulty,  in  persuad- 
ing her  to  retire  to  rest ;  she  scarcely  closed 
an  eye.  Poor  Crebillon  sat  in  silence  by 
the  bed-side  of  his  wife,  praying  fervently  in 
bis  heart ;  for  perhaps  he  belived  in  omens 
and  presentiments  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  did  Charlotte.  Finding  at  length  that 
she  had  dropped  asleep,  he  got  into  bed 
himself.  When  he  awoke  in  the  morning, 
be  beheld  Charlotte  bending  over  him  in*  a 
half- raised  posture,  as  though  she  had  been 
attentively  regarding  him  as  he  slept.  Ter- 
rified at  the  deadly  paleness  of  her  cheeks, 
and  the  unnatural  brilliancy  of  her  eyes,  and 
sensitive  and  tender-hearted  as  a  child,  he 
was  unable  to  restram  his  tears.  She  cast 
herself  passionately  into  hb  arms,  and  cov- 
ered his  cheeks  with  tears  and  kisses. 

*'  'Tis  all  over  now,"  she  whbpered  in  a 
broken  voice ;  ''  my  heart  beats  too  strongly 
to  beat  much  longer,  but  I  die  contented  and 
happy,  for  I  see  by  your  tears  that  you  will 
not  forget  me." 

Crebillon  rose  hastily  and  ran  to  his  father- 
in-law.     **  Alas  !*'  said  the  poor  apothecary, 
"  her  mother,  who  was  as  beautiful  and  as 
good  as  she,  died  young,  of  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  her  child  wul  go  the  same  way." 

All  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  the 
day  were  called  in,  but  before  they  could  de- 
termine upon  a  method  of  treatment,  the 
spirit  of  poor  Charlotte  had  taken  flight  from 
its  earthly  tabernacle. 

Crebillon,  inconsolable  at  his  loss,  feared 
not  the  ridicule  (for  in  the  eighteenth  century 
•all  such  exhibitions  of  feeling  were  consider- 
ed highly  ridiculous)  of  lamenting  his  wife ; 
he  wept  her  loss  during  half  a  century — in 
other  words,  to  his  last  hour. 

During  the  space  of  two  years  he  scarcely 
appeared  once  at  the  Th6&tre  Fran^aise.  He 
had  the  air  of  a  man  of  another  age,  so  com- 
pletely a  stranger  did  he  seem  to  all  that  was 
going  on  around  him.  One  might  say  that 
he  still  lived  with  his  divine  Charlotte ;  he 
would  speak  to  her  unceasingly,  as  if  her 
gentle  presence  was  still  making  the  wilder- 
ness of  his  solitary  dwelling  blossom  like  the 
rose.  After  fifteen  years  of  mourning,  some 
friends  one  day  surprised  him  in  his  solitude, 
speaking  aloud  to  his  dear  Charlotte,  relat- 
ing to  her  his  projects  for  the  future,  and 
reca]]iDg  their  past  days  of  happiness :  "  Ah, 
Charlotte, "  he  exclaimed,  "  they  all  tell  me 
or  mjr  glory,  yet  I  think  bat  of  thee !" 


The  friends  of  Crebillon,  uneasy  respect- 
ing his  future  destiny,  had  advised  him 
during  the  preceding  year  to  present  him- 
self at  court,  where  he  was  received  and  re- 
cognized as  a  man  of  genius.  In  the  early 
days  of  his  widowerhood,  he  quitted  Paris 
suddenly  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Yer- 
sailles.  But  at  Versailles  he  lived  as  he  had 
done  in  Paris,  immured  in  his  chamber,  and 
entirely  engrossed  with  his  own  sombre  and 
lugubrious  thoughts  and  visions ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  he  was  scarcely  noticed ;  the 
king  seeing  before  him  a  species  of  Danubian 
peasant,  proud  of  his  genius  and  his  poverty, 
treated  hinj  with  an  almost  disdainful  cold- 
ness of  manner.  Crebillon  did  not  at  firsi 
comprehend  his  position  at  Versailles.  He 
was  a  simple-minded  philosopher,  who  had 
studied  heroes  and  not  men.  At  length, 
convinced  that  a  poet  at  court  is  like  a  fish 
out  of  water,  he  returned  to  Paris  to  live 
more  nobly  with  his  heroes  and  his  poverty. 
He  retired  to  the  Marais,  to  the  Rue  dee 
Deux-Portes,  taking  with  him  only  a  bed,  a 
table,  two  chairs,  and  an  arm-chair,  "in 
case,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "  an  honest 
man  should  come  to  visit  him." 

Irritated  at  the  rebuff  he  had  met  with  at 
Versailles,  ashamed  of  having  solicited  in 
vain  the  justice  of  the  king,  he  believed 
henceforth  only  in  liberty.  '*  Liberty," 
said  he,  "  is  the  most  vivid  sentiment  en- 
graven on  my  heart."  Unintentionally,  per- 
haps, he  avenged  himself  in  the  first  work 
he  undertook  after  this  event:  the  tragedv 
of  "Cromwell," — "an  altar,"  as  he  said, 
"  which  I  erect  to  liberty."  According  to 
D'Alembert,  he  read  to  his  friends  some 
scenes  of  this  play,  in  which  our  British 
aversion  for  absolutism  was  painted  with 
wild  and  startling  energy ;  in  consequence 
thereof,  he  received  an  order  forbidding  him 
to  continue  his  piece.  His  Cromwell  was  a 
villain  certainly,  but  a  villain  which  would 
have  told  well  upon  the  stage,  from  the  de- 
gree of  grandeur  and  heroic  dignity  with 
which  the  author  had  invested  the  character. 
From  that  day  he  had  enemies ;  but  indeed 
it  might  be  said  that  he  had  had  enemies 
from  the  evening  of  the  first  representation 
of  his  "  Electre.  Success  here  below  has 
no  other  retinue. 

Crebillon  was  now  almost  penniless.  By 
degrees,  without  having  foreseen  such  an 
occurrence,  he  began  to  hear  his  numerous 
creditors  buzzing  around  him  like  a  swarm 
of  hornets.  Not  having  anything  else  to 
.  seize,  they  seized  at  the  theatre  his  author's 
\  rigVila.    T\xe  «!5»M  >w^  \stQ»>i%Jxt  before  the 
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eonrts,  and  led  to  a  decree  of  the  parliament 
which  ordained  that  the  works  of  the  in- 
tellect were  not  seizable ;  consequently  Cre- 
billou  retained  the  income  arising  from  the 
performance  of  his  tragedies. 

Some  years  now  passed  away  without 
bringing  any  fresh  successes.  Compelled  by 
the  court  part^  to  discontinue  **  CromweH," 
he  gave  "  Semiramis,"  which,  like  "  Xerxes," 
some  time  previously,  was  a  failure.  Under 
the  impression  that  the  public  could  not 
faring  itself  to  relish  **  the  sombre  horrors  of 
human  tempests,"  he  sought  to  arm  himself 
as  it  were  against  his  own  nature,  to  subdue 
and  soften  it.  The  tragedy  of  "Pyrrhus," 
which  recalled  the  tender  colors  of  Racine, 
coat  him  five  years'  labor.  At  that  time,  so 
Btrong  in  France  was  the  empire  of  habit, 
that  this  tragedy,  though  utterly  valueless 
as  a  work  of  art,  and  wanting  both  in  style, 
relief,  and  expression,  was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm. But  Crebillon  possessed  too  much 
good  sense  to  be  blinded  by  this  spurious 
triumph.  **  It  is,"  said  he,  when  speaking 
of  his  work,  "  but  the  shadow  of  a  tragedy. 

"  Pyrrhus"  obtained,  after  all,  but  a  tran- 
ritory  success.  After  a  brief  period,  the 
public  began  to  discover  that  it  was  a  foreign 
plant,  which  under  a  new  sky  gave  out  but 
a  factitious  brilliancy.  In  despair  at  having 
wasted  so  much  precious  time  in  fruitless 
kbor,  and  disgusted  besides  at  the  conduct 
of  some  shameless  intriguers  who  frequented 
the  literary  cafes  of  the  capital,  singing  his 
defeat  in  trashy  verse,  Crebillon  now  retired 
almost  wholly  from  the  world.  He  would 
nsit  the  theatre,  however,  occasionally,  to 
chat  with  a  few  friends  over  the  literary 
topics  of  the  day ;  but  at  length  even  this 
recreation  was  abandoned,  and  he  was  seen 
in  the  world  no  more. 

He  lived  now  without  any  other  friends 
than  his  heroes  and  his  cats  and  dogs,  de- 
vouring the  novels  of  La  Calprendde  and 
relating  long-winded  romances  to  himself. 
His  son  affirms  having  seen  fifteen  dogs  and 
as  many  cats  barking  and  mewing  at  one 
time  round  his  father,  who  would  speak  to 
them  much  more  tenderly  than  he  would  to 
himself.  According  to  Freron's  account, 
Crebillon  would  pick  up  and  carry  home 
under  his  cloak  all  the  wandering  dogs  he 
met  with  in  the  street,  and  give  them  shelter 
and  hospitality.  But  in  return  for  this,  he 
would  require  from  them  an  aptitude  for  cer- 
tain exercises ;  when,  at  the  termination  of 
the  prescribed  period,  the  pupil  was  con- 
victed of  not  having  profited  by  the  educa- 
tion he  had  received,  the  poet  would  take 


him  under  his  cloak  again,  put  him  down  at 
the  corner  of  a  street  and  fly  from  the  spot 
with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

On  the  death  of  La  Motte,  Crebillon  was 
at  length  admitted  into  the  Academy.  As 
he  was  always  an  eccentric  man,  he  wrote 
his  "Discourse"  of  reception  in  verse,  a 
thing  which  had  never  been  done  before. 
On  pronouncing  this  line,  which  has  not  yet 
been  forgotten, — 

Aucun  fiel  n'a  jamais  empoiBonn^  ma  plmne, — 

he  was  enthusiastically  applauded.  From 
that  day,  but  from  that  day  only,  Crebillon 
was  recognized  by  his  countryn^sn  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  virtue,  as  well  as  genius.  It 
was  rather  late  in  the  day,  however ;  he  had 
lost  his  wife,  his  son  was  mixing  in  the  fash- 
ionable world,  he  was  completely  alone,  and 
almost  forgotten,  expecting  nothing  more 
from  the  fickle  public.  More  idle  than  a 
lazzarone,  he  passed  years  without  writing  a 
single  line,  though  his  ever-active  imagina- 
tion would  still  produce,  mentally,  tragedy 
after  tragedy.  As  he  possessed  a  wonderful 
memory,  he  would  compose  and  rhyme  ofif- 
hand  the  entire  five  acts  of  a  piece  without 
having  occasion  to  put  pen  to  paper.  One 
evening,  under  the  impression  that  he  had 

Produced  a  masterpiece,  he  invited  certain  of 
is  brother  Academicians  to  his  house  to 
hear  his  new  play.  When  the  party  had 
assembled,  he  commenced,  and  declaimed 
the  entire  tragedy  from  beginning  to  end 
without  stopping.  Judging  by  the  ominous 
silence  with  which  the  conclusion  was  re- 
ceived, that  his  audience  was  not  over  de- 
lighted with  his  play,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
pet — 

"  You  see,  my  friends,  I  was  right  in  not 
putting  my  tragedy  on  paper." 

"  Why  so  ?"  asked  Godoyn. 

**  Because  I  should  have  had  the  trouble 
of  throwing  it  into  the  fire.  Now,  I  shall 
merely  have  to  •  forget  it,  which  is  easier 
done." 

When  Crebillon  seemed  no  longer  formi- 
dable in  the  literary  world,  and  all  were 
agreed  that  he  was  in  the  decline  of  his 
genius,  the  very  men  who  had  previously 
denied  his  power,  now  thought  fit  to  com- 
bat Voltaire  by  exalting  Crebillon,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  afterwards  exalted  Vol- 
taire so  soon  as  another  star  appeared  on  the 
literary  horizon. 

"With   the   intention   of    humbling    the 
pride  of  Voltaire,  they  proceeded,"  says  a 
writer  of  l\i^  \\tafc, "  Vi  %fc^  wiX^xsv'^^X^^^^ 
i  retreat  l\ie  uon  ^\s^  ^»^^  VswaSte^  ^t^r 
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billon,  who,  mate  and  solitary  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  was  no  longer  a  formidable 
enemy  for  them,  but  whom  they  flattered 
themselves  they  could  oppose  as  a  species  of 
phantom  to  the  illustrious  writer  by  whom 
they  were  eclipsed ;  just  as,,  in  former  days, 
the  Leaguers  drew  an  old  cardinal  from  out 
the  obscurity  in  which  he  lived,  to  give  him 
the  empty  title  of  king,  only  that  they  them- 
selves might  reign  under  his  name/; 

The  literary  world  was  then  divided  into 
two  adverse  parties, — the  Crebillonists  and 
the  Voltairians.  The  first,  being  masters  of 
all  the  avenues,  succeeded  for  a  length  of 
time  in  blinding  the  public.  Voltaire  passed 
for  a  mere*wit;  Crebillon,  for  the  sole  heir 
of  the  sceptre  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  It 
was  this  clique  which  invented  the  formula 
ever  afterwards  employed  in  the  designation 
of  these  three  poets — Corneille  the  great, 
Bacine  the  tender,  and  Crebillon  the  tragic. 
One  great  advantage  Crebillon  possessed 
over  Voltaire :  he  had  written  nothing  for 
the  last  thirty  years.  His  friends,  or  rather 
Voltaire's  enemies,  now  began  to  give  out 
that  the  author  of  •*  Rhadamiste"  was  en- 
gaged in  putting  the  finishing  hand  to  a 
tragedy,  a  veritable  dramatic  wonder,  by 
name  "  Catilina."  Madame  de  Pompadour 
herself,  tired  of  Voltaire's  importunate  ambi- 
tion, now  went  over  with  all  her  forces  to 
the  camp  of  the  Crebillonists.  She  received 
Crebillon  at  court,  and  recommended  him  to 
the  particular  care  of  Louis  XV.,  who  con- 
ferred a  pension  on  him,  and  also  appointed 
him  to  the  oflBce  of  censor  royal. 

"  Catilina "  was  at  length  produced  with 
great  ichi.     The  court  party,  which  was 

5 resent  in  force  at  the  first  performance, 
oubtless  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to 
th^  success  of  the  piece.  The  old  poet,  thus 
encouraged,  set  to  work  on  a  new  play,  the 
"Triumvirat,"  with  fresh  ardour ;  but  as  was 
Voltaire's  lot  in  after  years,  it  was  soon  per- 
ceptible that  the  poet  was  but  the  shadow 
of  what  he  had  been.  Out  of  respect,  how- 
ever, for  Crebillon 's  eighty-eight  years,  the 
tragedy  was  applauded,  but  m  a  few  days, 
the  **  Triumvirat "  was  played  to  empty 
benches.     Crebillon  had  now  but  one  thing 


left  to  do :  to  die,  which,  in  fact,  he  did  in 
the  year  1762. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Crebillon  was  one 
of  the  remarkable  men  of  his  century.  That 
untutored  genius,  so  striking  in  the  boldness 
and  brilliancy  of  certain  of  its  creations,  but 
which  more  frequently  repels  through  its  own 
native  barbarity,  was  emmently  the  genius  of 
Crebillon.  But  what,  above  all,  characterizes 
the  genius  of  the  French  nation — wit,  grace, 
and  polish — Crebillon  never  possessed ;  con- 
sequently, with  all  his  vigor  and  all  his  force, 
he  never  succeeded  in  creating  a  living  work. 
He  has  depicted  human  perversity  with  a 
proud  and  daring  hand — he  has  shown  the 
fratricide,  the  infanticide,  the  parricide,  but 
he  never  succeeded  in  attaining  the  sublimity 
of  the  Greek  drama.  And  yet  J.  J.  Rousseau 
affirmed  that  of  all  the  French  tragic  poets, 
Crebillon  alone  had  recalled  to  him  the  grand- 
eur of  the  Greeks.  If  so,  it  was  only  through 
the  nudity  of  terror,  for  the  "  French  -^schy- 
lus"  was  utterly  wanting  in  what  may  be 
termed  human  and  philosophical  sentiment 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  portrait  of  Crebil- 
lon extant,  by  La  tour.  It  would  doubtless 
be  supposed  that  the  man,  so  terrible  in  his 
dramatic  furies,  was  of  a  dark  and  sombre 
appearance.  Far  from  it;  Crebillon  was  of 
a  fair  complexion,  and  had  an  artless  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  anfi  a  pair  of  beau- 
tiful blue  eyes.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  by  his  method  of  borrowing  the 
gestures  of  his  heroes,  coupled,  moreover, 
with  the  habit  he  had  acquired  of  contracting 
his  eyebrows  in  the  fervor  of  composition, 
Crebillon  in  the  end  became  a  little  more 
the  man  of  his  works.  He  was,  moreover, 
impatient  and  irritable,  even  with  his  favor- 
ite dogs  and  cats,  and  occasionally  with  his 
sweet-tempered  and  angelic  wife,  the  ever 
cheerful  partner  alike  of  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
who  had  so  nobly  resigned  herself  to  the 
chances  and  changes  of  his  good  and  ill-for- 
tune ;  that  loving  companion  of  his  hours  of 
profusion  and  gayety,  when  he  aped  the 
grand  seigneur,  as  well  as  the  devoted  sharer 
of  those  days  of  poverty  and  neglect,  when 
he  retired  from  the  world  in  disgust,  to  the 
old  dwelling-house  of  the  Place  Maubert. 
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MORE    ANECDOTES  OF    DUELLING.* 


There  never  was  a  countrj  in  which  the 
march  of  improvement  will  appear  so  ano- 
malous  as  in  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  At  that  period  the  sister  kingdom 
was  actually  in  rude  prosperity,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  roughly  the  thing  was  done,  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  society  discharged  the  duties 
•pertaining  to  their  respective  orders.  The 
amtocracy  remamed  at  home.  The  church 
bad  seldom  to  complain  of  a  non-resident. 
The  Romish  priestnood,  recollecting  their 
lowly  birth  and  humble  education,  deferred 
to  their  superiors,  and  kept  their  proper  po- 
sition. The  tenant,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
•apported  his  landlord  at  elections ;  and  in 
the  little  courtesies,  which  in  the  social  scale 
give  the  superior  grades  occasional  oppor- 
tanities  of  being  serviceable  to  the  humbler 
orders,  the  compliment  was  returned,  rudely, 
but  affectionately ;  the  body  politic  clung  to- 
gether. 

The  civil  rights  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics were  circumscribed,  but  among  them- 
selves the  restriction  seemed  unfelt.  They 
might  be  "  hereditary  bondsmen,"  but  the 
chiun  hung  so  lightly  that  the  pressure  was 
almost  disregarded.  The  master  repaired  to 
Dablin  to  attend  the  national  Council  in 
which  he  had  a  voice  ;  but  whether  he  sup- 

Jorted  or  opposed  the  government  of  the 
ay,  the  tenantry  at  home  cared  not  a  brass 
batton.  Throughout  the  week  they  labored 
in  their  fields.  On  the  Saturday  night,  the 
young  people  repaired  to  the  dance-house ; 
and,  on  Sunday,  to  the  chapel.  From  the 
former  they  might  bring  home  a  cracked 
skull  or  wounded  heart.  Well,  a  little  patch- 
ing remedied  the  one,  and  holy  matrimony 
salved  the  other.  On  the  Sabbath  they 
heard  mass  and  listened  afterwards  to  per- 
sonal descriptions  of  erratic  cattle  and  stolen 
iheep.  Then  came  a  more  delicate  duty  for 
hb  reverence  to  discharge,  and  one  highly  in- 
teresting to  the  flock.     Had 


*  Ireland  Sixty  Years  ago. — Socia]  reUtioDt  — 
Dueling. — A  PeniteDt  and  Confeuor.^A  brief 
Honeymoon. — JAautiu  Vadda^K 


"  Lovely  woman  stooped  to  folly," 

the  infraction  of  Diana's  law  underwent  ec- 
clesiastical censure — while  the  village  Gio- 
vanni was  called  upon,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication, to  offer  the  frail  fair  one  the 
amende  honorable  by  holy  wedlock,  before  he, 
the  priest,  would  make  him  such  an  example 
that  his  own  dog  would  not  acknowledge  his 
delinquent  owner  at  a  bull-bait.  On  these 
awful  occasions  no  names  were  mentioned ; 
but  the  personal  sketches  of  the  sinners  were 
so  provokingly  correct,  that  none  of  the  at- 
tentive listeners  could  ever  mistake  the  de- 
scription. 

In  those  days  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
aristocracy  towards  their  tenantry  and  de- 
pendents was  arbitrary — at  times  tyrannical ; 
but,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  Irish  gentry 
were  kind  and  liberal  landlords.  "  His  honor" 
would  unceremoniously  apply  the  thong  to 
the  back  of  a  dilatory  clodhopper,  whose 
blundering  efforts  at  unfastening  a  field -gate 
enabled  the  pack  to  get  away  from  their 
master.  But  his  anger  was  brief  as  the  life 
of  the  fox  he  was  chasing ;  and  on  returning, 
he  would  reign-up  at  the  cabin-door,  fling  a 
handful  of  silver  into  Judy's  apron,  and  leave 
her  to  bless  God  that  her  husband  had  been 
horse-whipped.  Did  a  cow  die,  another 
would  be  sent  to  the  disconsolate  cottier,  or 
an  intimation  through  the  "  driver,"  •  that 
the  last  "  gale"t  would  not  be  required.  Lo- 
cal politics  ran  desperately  high  ;  but  among 
the  better  orders,  religious  differences  gave 
no  interruption  to  social  communion.  As  be- 
came honest  pastors.  Father  Pat  would  get 
drunk  with  Doctor  Redgill, — sing  liUybul- 
hroX  with  the  squire,  ay,  and  drain  a  bum- 
per to  **  the  glorious  memory,"  although  that 
uncanonical  toast  expressed  an  ardent  wish 
that  "  the  pope  was  in  the  pillory,  and  the 
devil  pelting  priests  at  him." 

At  this  era  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
were  not  removed,  and  restrictive  enactments 

*  Ad  ooder  bailiff. 
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were  thickly  recorded  on  the  statute-book. 
The  approach  to  a  bench  in  College  Green, 
or  the  command  of  a  regiment,  was  as  her- 
metically sealed  agamst  a  believer  in  tran- 
substantiation,  as  the  woolsack,  ay,  or  the 
throne  itself.  And  yet  what  was  the  social 
condition  of  the  great  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  ?  The  Romanist  of  the 
higher  casle  shot  with,  or  shot  at,  his  Protes- 
tant neighbor.  He  hunted  with  his  hounds, 
and  intermarried  with  his  daughter.  If  any 
religious  disposition  of  the  future  issue  was 
considered  worth  the  trouble  of  arrange- 
ment, the  boys  accompanied  their  father  to 
his  place  of  worship,  while  the  young  ladies 
became  the  spiritual  property  of  their  mam- 
ma. In  friendly  intercourse,  the  feelings  of 
his  opposite  religionist  was  delicately  re- 
apected  by  his  Protestant  neighbor,  even  to 
culinary  considerations,  for  in  Lent  his  table 
was  well  supplied  with  fish,  that  hospitality 
might  be  ojQfered  and  accepted  without  the 
mfringement  of  a  duty. 

What  at  that  period  was  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  clergy  ?  None  could  be  happier. 
The  priest  jogged  about  his  parish — presided 
at  marriages,  christenings,  and  confessions — 
and,  when  not  engaged  in  those  important 
avocations,  turned  into  the  first  avenue  from 
which  he  heard  the  dinner-bell — Protestant 
or  Popish — Tyrian  or  Troian :  his  welcome 
was  everywhere  established,  and  his  shibbo- 
leth— ^a  "  God  save  all  here  !"  He  lived  in 
comfort,  and  without  a  care,  and,  when  he 
died,  were  his  a  groveling  spirit — money — 
ay,  and  much  money  would  be  found — and 
many  a  parvenu  family  in  the  West  dates  its 
origin  to  the  demise  of  some  wealthy  Father 
Paul,  or  Father  Peter. 

The  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  were  then 
of  a  different  class  to  what  they  are  at  pre- 
sent. They  took  their  orders  at  foreign  uni- 
versities ;  St.  Omer,  Lisbon,  and  Salamanca, 
being  those  most  commonly  frequented  by 
the  Irish  students.  There  the  gentry  did  not 
scruple  to  dedicate  a  younger  son,  if  the 
family  were  large,  to  the  service  of  the  altar. 
These  alumni  were  accustomed  to  the  ameni- 
ties of  better  life,  carried  abroad  their  earlier 
gentlemanly  impressions — saw  Roman  Catho- 
ucity  in  its  best  light— -came  home  liberalized, 
and,  were  the  truth  confessed,  doubting  much 
whether  heresy  in  opinion  must  be  followed 
by  damnation  as  a  consequence.  They  na- 
turally consorted  with  their  own  casle,  and 
while  rigidly  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
mission,  they  visited  the  flock,  and  advised 
^em  In  matters  spiritual  and  temporal,  while 

r  more  intimate  associations  with  the  bel- 


ter classes,  were  maintained.  Hence,  to  the 
peasant  the  priesthood  were  truly  valuable. 
They  did  not  overtax  his  hospitality  ;  for 
every  table  in  the  parish,  lay  and  clerical, 
alike  had  a  cover  for  the  clergy  ;  and  at  the 
parsonage.  Father  Pat  received  as  hearty 
welcome  as  at  the  hall.  Were  a  tenant  ag- 
grieved by  a  subordinate  agent,  the  priest  at 
a  fitting  season  could  insinuate  to  the  squire 
the  simple  narrative  of  his  wrongs,  and  the 
quiet  advocacy  of  the  churchman  would  sel- 
dom be  tried  in  vain.  At  the  period  we  al- 
lude to,  and  when  Emancipation  was  consid- 
ered nearly  as  Utopian  as  Repeal,  the  priest 
was  an  important  and  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  his  tenant.  He  up- 
held social  distinctions,  inculcated  deference 
to  superiors,  to  agrarian  violence  he  was  bit- 
terly opposed,  insinuated  that  in  politics  fools 
should  not  meddle  with  edged  tools,  and  in 
monetary  matters,  to  the  Caesars  of  the  day^ 
namely,  the  landlord  and  himself,  there 
should  be  rendered  the  things  that  were 
Caesar's. 

But,  at  that  time,  in  the  priesthood  there 
were  marked  distinctions.  Of  aristocratic 
offshoots  the  sectional  portion  was  but  small ; 
for  of  the  two  lumber-houses  of  society,  the 
younger  sons  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
preferred  taking  military  service  in  the 
French  or  Austrian  armies  to  an  entrance 
into  a  monotonous  profession,  where  life 
might  be  dreamed  away,  and  whose  highest 
honors  were  as  attainable  by  their  father's 
servants  as  themselves.  Consequently,  of 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  priesthood  the  majority 
were  low-born  and  illiterate ;  but  they  were 
unobtrusive  in  matters  spiritual,  and  in 
secular  affairs  kindly  and  useful  when  they 
could  be  so. 

In  those  days  the  cry  of  famine  arose  not 
in  the  streets,  nor  was  sedition  inculcated 
from  the  altar.  The  begging-box  was  an 
invention  reserved  for  another  generation; 
and  the  howl  of  "  Saxon  tyranny"  was  un- 
heal d.  Instead  of  stimulating  an  excitable 
people  to  acts  of  violence,  the  priest  in  his 
vocation  allayed  popular  irritation  when  he 
could,  and  labored  diligently  to  neutralize 
the  efforts  of  the  discontented.  Altogether, 
the  body  politic,  throughout  its  varied  orders, 
harmonized  pretty  well.  The  era  was  a 
most  pugnacious  one,  but  the  peasantry  were 
quite  contented  with  breaking  each  other's 
bones,  leaving  the  shooting  of  superiors  to 
fellow-gentlemen,  modestly  considering  that 
to  the  aristocracy  the  use  of  gunpowder  and 
claret  appertained  by  riffht  divine. 
\     li  one  i^mo^  ^Q»>M.  \m  %elected  before 
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Others  ia  the  last  century,  to  exhibit  Iiish 
dissipation  at  its  worst,  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  revolution  might  be  chosen  as  the 
climax  of  national  debauchery.  The  life — 
generally  a  short  one,  (for  fever  and  pistol 
bullets  are  unfavorable  to  longevity)  of  an 
Irish  gentleman,  passed  in  a  whirlwind  of 
wild  excitement.  In  drunkenness  the  night 
was  consumed,  and  not  unfrequently  that 
season  was  found  too  short,  and  the  sym- 
posium extended  over  days  afterwards.  No 
constitution  could  withstand  the  prevailing 
system  of  debauchery  then  in  fashion,  nor 
any  estate  bear  up  aeainst  the  eternal  out- 
lay required  for  racing  and  electioneering 
expenses.  Shattered  in  health  at  thirty, 
men  prematurely  filled  a  grave,  leaving  their 

£  roper  ty  irretrievably  emliarrassed.  The 
iw  of  honor  had  superseded  every  other. 
All  disputed  points  were  made  referable  to 
the  pistol.  Legal  functionaries  even  bowed 
in  obedience  to  the  doctrines  of  the  day,  for 
A  lord  chief  justice,  who  had  seduced  a 
friend's  wife,  tendered  honorable  satisfaction, 
and  fought  the  cornuted  gentleman  twice.* 

Where  popular  prejudice  rides  over  public 
opinion,  few  men  have  moral  courage  to 
make  a  stand  against  it;  and,  contrary  to 
his  better  judgment,  many  a  duelist  shot,  or 
was  shot  by,  an  antagonist,  to  whom  he 
bore  no  animosity.  Hence,  in  Ireland,  a 
gentleman's  life  was  in  perpetual  insecunty, 
lor  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  feel 
himself  called  upon  to  fight;  the  opinion  of 
any  feather-headed  fool  who  misconceived  a 
doubtful  phrase  used  at  last  night's  sym- 
posium, was  held  conclusive  on  the  point, 
and  a  duel  must  ensue.  The  constant 
wounds  inflicted  upon  society,  from  the 
prevalence  of  this  barbarous  and  sanguinary 
custom,   were   incredible.      Men  were   fre- 

auently  hurried  into  fatal  encounters,  when 
runk  themselves,  and  all  around  them 
eqally  so.  No  person  left  home  for  a  week 
without  his  pistols  were  duly  deposited  in 
his  portmanteau.  Did  the  most  trifling 
quarrel  arise,  the  means  to  settle  it  were 
instantly  procurable.  Were  the  room  suffi- 
ciently large,  it  was  only  necessary  to  order 
in  another  pair  or  two  of  candles ;  or,  if  the 
parties  preferred  it,  they  could  ficht,  alfresco, 
m  the  yard,  and  anticipate  daylight  by  the 
agency  of  a  couple  of  stable  lanterns. 

Before  I  had  reached  my  twentieth  sum- 
mer, I  had  witnessed  as  many  duels  as  I 
counted  years.  The  causes  of  the  majority 
of  these  affairs  I  cannot  recollect,  nor  am  I 

*  Lords  Clonmel  and  Tyrawlej, 


quite  persuaded  that,  at  the  time,  the  belli- 
gerents exactly  understood  for  what  insult 
or  offence  they  were  "stuck  upon  the 
daisies."  Of  the  score  in  question,  three 
might  have  been  justified,  for  the  fair  sex 
were  therein  concerned ;  but  of  the  remain- 
ing seventeen,  I  conscientiously  believe  the 
ground  of  offence  was  remediable,  had  the 
seconds  only  taken  the  trouble  to  interpose. 

Three  of  these  encounters  ended  fatally, 
and  I  shall,  mutatis  nominibui,  sketch  the 
particulars  briefly  of  each. 

Roderick  O'Connor  was  a  gentleman  of 
small  fortune,  and  heavily  embarrassed.  A 
pack  of  fox-hounds,  and  all  the  indirect  ex- 
penditure attached  to  a  kennel,  are  unfavor- 
able to  the  formation  of  a  sinking  fund  to 
liquidate  old  debts ;  and  nine  children  did 
not  tend  to  relieve  the  monetary  pressure. 
Roderick  was  a  Gal  way  gentleman,  brusque 
in  his  manners,  and  irascible  in  temper.  He 
talked  of  economical  retrenchments;  but 
Roderick  had  talked  of  them  for  the  last  ten 
years.  He  would  have  laid  down  his  hounds, 
had  not  an  opposition  pack  been  establbhed 
in  the  neighborhood.  He  would  have  gone 
to  England,  and  pulled  in,  but  could  he  leave 
home  on  the  eve  of  a  contested  election  ? 
Manifold  were  his  good  intentions,  when 
death  made  an  unexpected  visit.  I  had 
slept  at  his  house  the  preceding  night,  and 
was  to  return  with  him  to  dinner  after  hunt- 
ing. Dis  aliter  visum,  for  Roderick  in  life 
was  not  fated  to  return. 

The  cover  we  were  going  to  draw  was 
part  of  a  property  then  in  Chancery.  Two 
claimants  litigated  the  estate.  One  had 
given  Roderick  the  game,  while  the  other 
suitor  had  been  equally  civil  to  the  master 
of  the  opposition  hounds.  Unhappily  the 
rival  packs  met  at  the  cover  side.  Neither 
of  the  gentlemen  would  allow  the  cover  to 
be  drawn ;  both  lost  temper ;  an  angry  ob- 
servation was  returned  by  a  cut  from  Rod- 
erick's hunting-whip.  A  blow,  according  to 
the  code  of  that  day,  could  only  be  atoned 
for  by  an  interchange  of  fire ;  and  the  in- 
sulted man,  having  named  an  adjacent  mea- 
dow as  the  place  of  meeting,  galloped  off"  to 
the  residence  of  a  kinsman,  from  whom, 
without  delay,  he  obtained  the  necessary 
weapons  for  bringing  the  affair  to  mortal 
arbitrement.  Attempts  were  made  by  mu- 
tual friends  to  adjust  the  quarrel;  but  a 
blow  demanded  blood,  and  were  the  insult 
of  much  lighter  character,  the  door  to  efifect 
reconciliation  was  unfortunately  closed,  for 
both  were  i^t^c\.\&«^  ^m^\%\:^>  %sA.  \i«^vst 
dare  cotiaec\ji«u\\^  ^n^  invj . 
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From  the  side  of  the  thicket,  the  duelists, 
their  seconds,  and  all  the  sportsmen,  save 
one  or  two  who  recoiled  from  the  sanguinary 
result  which  the  temper  of  the  parties  left 
little  doubt  would  follow,  and  a  mob  of  the 
peasantry,  to  whom  a  duel  had  more  in- 
terest than  a  cock-fight — all,  to  the  number 
of  at  least  three  hundred,  repaired  to  one  of 
those  prairies  peculiar  to  the  Shannon,  whose 
waters  rolled  slowly  on  below.  For  miles 
along  the  river's  bank,  the  eye  traverses  a 
long  range  of  meadow,  rich  in  summer  and 
autumn  with  alluvial  grass,  but  which,  dur- 
ing the  rainy  months,  is  generally  a  sheet  of 
water,  with  here  and  there  an  islet  peeping 
above  the  surface.  On  one  of  these  gentle 
undulations  the  combatants  were  placed,  the 
mob  forming  a  double  line,  while  the  seconds 
— regular  business  men — completed  their 
brief  arrangements. 

Although  familiarized  with  dueling  from 
boyhood,  and  brought  up  to  consider  it  as  an 
every-day  occurrence,  to  which  gentlemen, 
as  a  tax  upon  lineage  and  position,  were 
bound  to  yield  obedience  as  punctually  as  a 
tradesman  is  required  to  discharge  an  ac- 
ceptance, still  I  felt  painfully  agitated  when 
I  saw  the  man  with  whom  I  supped  last 
evening,  and  with  whom  to-day  I  was  en- 
gaged to  dine,  standing  on  the  brink  of 
eternity,  or  about  to  hurry  to  '*  the  bourn 
from  which  no  traveler  returns,"  one  now 
full  of  life,  and  strength,  and  spirit.  The 
pistols  were  squibbed  and  loaded,  the  se- 
conds officiating  under  the  close  surveillance 
of  half  a-dozen  amateurs,  some  watching 
proceedings  for  the  house  of  Montague, 
while  others  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
Capulet.  To  Roderick,  in  dueling  courtesy, 
the  choice  of  weapons  was  conceded  ;  the 
ground   was   then   cleared — the   word   was 

g'ven — and,    in  less    than   half  a  minute, 
oderick, 

"  His  back  to  earth,  hb  face  to  Heaven." 

was  stretched  on  the  sward  a  dead  man ! 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  in  preparing  for 
the  trial,  the  duelists  adopted  opposite  sys- 
tems, in  what  the  fancy  call  their  "  toilet." 
Roderick  took  off  coat,  vest,  and  neckcloth, 
and  fought  in  his  shirt ;  his  opponent  but- 
toning his  hunting-jacket  to  the  chin.  Scarcely 
had  the  corpse  struck  the  ground,  when  the 
strangest  scene  imaginable  ensued.  Under 
some  unaccountable  panic,  the  whole  crowd, 
actors  and  spectators,  took  to  flight;  and, 
jumping  the  meadow  drains,  they  scampered 
ai  beaahng  speed,  as  if  sauve  gut  peut  was 
Hie  order  of  the  day,  and  the  foul  fiend  was 


at  their  heels.  One  fugitive's  retreat  was 
temporarily  arrested,  for,  turning  suddenly, 
he  rushed  back  to  where  I  was  standing 
beside  the  corpse,  gazing  at  the  dead  man  s 
countenance,  snatched  the  discharged  wea- 
pon from  the  hand  which  even  in  death  still 
clenched  it,  muttered  that  it  was  the  best 
nicked*  pistol  in  Galway,  and  that  he  would 
not  lose  it  for  fifty  pounds ;  then  resuming 
strong  running,  by  increased  exertions  he 
overtook  the  fugitives,  and  was  soon  lost 
among  the  crowd. 

Standing  within  a  foot  of  the  fallen  duel- 
ist, I  looked  at  the  body,  doubting  the 
reality  of  death.  I  unclosed  the  shirt-collar, 
and  removed  the  breast-pin.  Directly  be- 
neath the  right  nipple  the  linen  was  slightly 
marked  with  blood,  while  the  shirt  and  the 
skin  it  covered  were  punctured  so  little,  that, 
where  the  bullet  passed,  the  orifice  seemed 
scarcely  large  enough  to  admit  a  pea.  The 
hemorrhage  outside  did  not  exceed  a  spoon- 
ful ;  but,  internally,  it  was  enormous.  The 
aorta  was  cut  in  two,  and,  of  course,  death 
had  been  instantaneous. 

Absorbed  in  melancholy  musing,  as  I 
looked  upon  the  lifeless  body,  a  horseman, 
unperceivcd,  had  approached  me,  and  at  a 
glance  I  recognized  in  the  rider  Father 
Malachi  Kavanagh,  poor  Roderick's  parish 
priest,  who  had  supped  with  the  dead  and 
living  the  night  before.  His  reverence 
evinced  deep  emotion  as  he  gazed  upon  the 
body  of  his  friend.  Tears  rolled  in  fast  suc- 
cession down  his  cheeks,  and  in  the  passion- 
ate language  of  the  native  Irish  he  poured 
forth  an  eulogy  on  the  dead,  in  which  vir- 
tues were  emblazoned  and  failings  forgotten 
altogether.  Hearing  a  hurried  rumor  of 
the  unfortunate  quarrel,  he  had  sought  the 
scene,  anxious  to  avert,  but  only  in  time  to 
witness  the  calamity.  He  had  summoned 
men  from  the  next  villages  to  remove  the 
body  from  the  field  ;  and  while  he  should 
attend  poor  Roderick's  remains  to  his  deso- 
late roof- tree,  I  was  earnestly  entreated  to 
ride  before- hand  to  the  house  of  mourning, 
and  speak  comfort  to  the  bereaved. 

It  was  a  painful  but  a  sacred  task,  and 
mounting  my  horse,  I  rode  towards  Shdve- 
na-garrew.  The  distance  was  only  three 
miles.     Had  I  been  the  bearer  of  comfort- 

*  As  a  record  of  good  service  done  to  society,  the 
number  of  times  wheu  pistols  were  employed  effect- 
ively was  scored,  or  crossed  upon  the  handle.  I 
have  often  shot  at  a  card  with  an  old  family  case; 
one  had  a  couple  of  notches,  the  oihet  fite  !  Na  % 
was  ooDBiderea  a  very  respectable  pistol,  but  Na  6, 
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able  tidings,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  would  have 
dosed  the  journey*  but  in  sadness  of  heart  I 
eould  not  speed  on ;  and  when  I  looked  back 
from  a  rising  ground  not  a  bow-shot  from 
Roderick's  gate,  a  ^roup  of  men  bearing  a 
white  bundle  on  their  shoulders,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  horseman,  were  visible  within  a 
mile.  I  guessed  who  the  party  were — 
spurred  my  horse  to  a  gallop,  and  in  five 
minutes  was  in  the  presence  of  a  widowed 
wife,  and  nine  children,  who  that  morning 
had  pressed  a  father's  lips  for  the  last  time. 

Rumor  had  already  filled  Sh6ve-na-gar- 
rew  with  alarm ;  but  the  peasant  boy  who 
had  flown  with  the  intelligence,  suppressed 
the  fatal  result,  and  only  told  the  servants 
that  the  master  and  Mr.  Andrews  had  quar- 
reled and  gone  out  to  fight..  It  is  fifty-two 
years  ago.  I  was  then  but  eighteen ;  and 
yet  the  scene  is  more  vivid — word,  action, 
face,  figure — all  imprinted  upon  memory — 
ay,  and  in  clearer  coloring  than  the  common- 
place transaction  which  happened  yesterday. 

As  sheep  suddenly  alarmed  huddle  toge- 
ther in  wild  uncertainty,  the  household,  who 
DO  longer  owned  a  master,  had  collected  in 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  a  sorrowful  sight 
— Mrs.  O'Uonnor  widowed  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  surrounded  by  her  children — the 
eldest  girl  not  yet  fourteen,  and  the  youngest, 
a  baby  in  his  nurse's  arms.  All  eyes  cen- 
tred upon  me,  yet  none  but  the  mother 
spoke. 

**  Dear  Mr.  M ,  in  mercy  tell  the  worst. 

A  fearful  report  has  reached  us :  it  is  rumor- 
ed that  my  husband  and  Frank  Andrews  have 
quarreled,  and  gone  out  to  fight.  It  cannot 
be.  A  crowd  oi  friends  and  neighbors  would 
never  barbarously  look  on,  and  see  the  parent 
of  these  helpless  children  peril  his  vsduuble 
life." 

I  made  no  answer.  I  dared  not  speak  the 
truth  ;  and  any  attempt  to  conceal  a  terrible 
occurrence,  which  I  was  aware  a  few  minutes 
must  disclose,  would  but  render  the  blow  more 
stunning.  Again  the  poor  lady  pressed  her 
inquiries  with  impatient  eagerness, 

"  Oh !  speak,  Mr.  M .     Is  the  duel 

over  ?  " 

I  muttered  that  it  was. 

'*  Is  Roderick  wounded  ?  or  is  the  matter 
worse  ?" 

I  shook  my  head  mournfully,  and  in  an  un- 
der voice  repeated  the  last  word  of  the  sen- 
tence— "  worse  !  " 

"Ha!"  she  exlaimed;  "then  one  of  them 
is  killed?" 

She  paused,  and  gasped  the  question — 
"Which?" 


Could  I  have  mustered  nerve  to  reply,  time 
was  not  allowed.  The  eldest  of  the  orphans, 
a  sweet  girl  just  budding  into  womanhood, 
looked  from  the  window  towards  the  entrance 
gate,  and  caught  sight  of  the  melancholy 
group,  who,  at  the  moment,  were  entering  the 
avenue,  with  Roderick's  body  extended  on  a 
cabin-door,  and  covered  wiih  a  white  counter- 
pane. She  uttered  a  thrilling  cry,  screamed 
wildly,  "  My  father  1"  and  sank  insensible  on 
the  carpet.  In  the  same  state  her  mother  was 
removed  from  the  room. 

The  corpse  was  extended  on  the  hall-table, 
and  the  wail  of  women  united  to  the  cry  of 
childhood.  The  poor  orphans  wept  bitterly 
as  they  gazed  on  the  pallid  features  of  theur 
dead  father ;  but  the  infant,  all  indifferent  to 
his  loss,  smiled  in  his  nurse's  arms,  and  played 
with  a  ringlet  of  her  hair.  Just  then  return- 
ing consciousness  reminded  Mrs.  O'Connor 
that  he  whom  she  loved  so  fondly,  and  who 
so  faithfully  had  returned  her  attachment, 
was  lost  to  her  and  to  her  children  for  ever. 
She  overheard  the  cry  of  sorrow  in  the  hall, 
which  the  priest  had  endeavored  vainly  to  re- 
press ;  and  springing  from  the  bed,  with  ma- 
niac strength  flung  the  women  aside  who  at- 
tempted to  restrain  her — rushed  into  the 
crowded  apartment,  threw  herself  on  the  dead 
body  of  her  husband,  and  covered  his  cold 
lips  with  kisses.  I  could  stand  the  scene  no 
longer,  but  hurried  from  the  house,  and 
sought  a  distant  bench  beneath  an  elm-tree, 
where  the  priest  joined  me  in  about  half-an- 
hour. 

"  All  is  pretty  quiet,"  he  said,  "  for  the 
present,  and  several  of  the  neighboring  ladies 
hastened,  when  they  heard  of  the  accident, 
to  remove  the  younger  children  to  their  houses 
and  take  charge  of  the  poor  women — may 
the  Virgin  send  her  consolation  l" 

"  May  heaven  prevent  me  from  ever  wit- 
nessing a  similar  scene !"  I  fervently  ejacu- 
lated. 

"  Amen  !"  responded  the  churchman. 

"  I  dare  not  denounce  an  appeal  to  the  pis- 
tol under  every  circumstance, '  I  continued ; 
**  but,  good  Heaven !  is  it  not  a  crying  sin 
against  humanity,  that,  the  sacred  bond  of 
married  love  should  be  rent  asunder,  and  nine 
helpless  beings  robbed  of  their  protector,  be- 
cause a  rascally  fox  was  to  be  dislodged  ?" 

His  reverence  lowered  the  tone  of  voice  in 
which  he  had  been  speaking,  to  one  intended 
to  convey  what  was  to  be  considered  strictly 
confidential. 

"  The  fact  is,  captain  " — I  was  but  an  en- 
sign at  the  time,  nUmporte — *'  I  never  e.iL- 
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and  rest  assured  that  Frank  Andrews  in  good 
time  will  be  stretched  upon  a  daisj." 

'*  Stretched  upon  a  daisy  !''  I  said. 

"  Yes,  laid  his  full  length  upon  the  sod 
some  blessed  morning,  like  a  trooper's  horse» 
with  his  shoes  on.  I  never  knew  three  re- 
gular fire-eaters  in  my  life,  who  did  not  go 
to  their  account  with  the  tool  in  their  fist 
which  they  were  so  fond  of  handling.  That 
was  Roderick's  worst  fault — may  God  be 
merciful  to  his  soul !  He  was  a  good  hus- 
band, a  good  father,  and  a  good  neighbor  ; 
but  if  a  genileman  sneered  out  of  time  with 
him,  it  was  nothing  but  the  pistol.  Poor  Ro- 
derick was  a  true  Roman  Catholic,  and  would 
not  miss  mass  if  he  could  help  it;  but  Frank 
Andrews  has  no  more  religion  than  a  Metho- 
dbt.  May  the  Lord  stand  between  us  and 
the  wicked!"  and  father  Malachi  piously 
blessed  himself. 

"  But  would  not  the  exhortations  of  your 
reverence  turn  this  sinner  from  the  evil  of 
his  ways  ?"  I  inquired. 

"  My  exhortations !"  exclaimed  the  church- 
man ;  **  my  dear  captain,  if  St.  Jerome  of 
Prague,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  the  great- 
est preachers  of  their  day,  came  upon  earth 
again,  and  held  forth  next  Sunday  from  the 
altar  of  Kill-na-coppal,  the  blessed  fathers 
would  have  no  more  effect  on  Frank  An- 
drews than  if  they  had  been  all  the  time 
whistling  jigs'  to  a  mile-stone." 

"  From  your  account  of  Mr.  Andrews  it  will 
require  extra  labor  to  get  him  safe  through 
purgatory,  and  procure  him  an  introduction 
to  Saint  Peter." 

"An  introduction  to  Saint  Peter!"  ex- 
claimed Father  Malachi,  in  a  voice  in  which 
astonishment  was  mingled  with  indignation ; 
is  it  that  blessed  Apostle  will  have  anything 
to  say  to  a  confirmed  reprobate  of  his 
kind?  Why,  the  saint,  glory  to  his  name, 
wouldn't  touch  the  malefactor  with  a  tent- 
wattle  !  Now,  just  listen  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  you  may  fancy  afterwards  what 
claim  on  mother  church  Frank  Andrews  has. 

''You  must  know  that  he  had  an  elder 
brother  called  Dominic,  who  of  course  was 
heir  to  the  estate ;  and  Frank,  like  many  a 
younger  son,  set  out  for  Germany  to  push 
his  fortune,  where  his  uncle  was  a  colonel.  He 
remained  abroad  six  years,  until  one  dark 
night,  returning  rather  hearty  from  a  club- 
dinner,  Dominic — God  be  good  to  him! — 
rode  into  a  quarry,  and  was  found  next 
morning  with  a  broken  neck.  Letters  were 
immediately  sent  abroad  to  tell  Frank  that 
his  brother  had  met  with  an  accident,  and 
home  he  came. 


"His  mother  was  the  best  of  Catholics/' 
— and  up  went  a  supplication  for  her  soul. — 
"  Troth  !  she's  in  a  place  where  she'll  never 
renew  her  acquaintance  with  the  lad  she  left 
behind  her,  and  that's  in  heaven.  When 
Frank  arrived,  after  she  had  made  tender 
inquiries  after  his  health,  the  old  lady  was 
anxious  to  hear  that  her  son  had  been  atten* 
tive  to  his  duties  when  away — and  what  do 
you  think  came  out  ?  He  had  never  darken- 
ed a  chapel-door  or  crooked  his  leg  to  the 
clergy  from  the  day  he  left  home  until  he 
came  back  again."  Here  Father  Malachi 
paused  to  bless  himself.  "  Oh,  murder  1" 
said  the  old  lady  as  she  turned  her  eyes  up 
to  the  ceiling ;  "  why,  you  unfortunate  young 
man,  you  are  not  company  for  a  cannibal — 
by  this  book" — and  she  kissed  her  fan — "  I 
won't  stretch  legs  under  the  same  mahogany 
until  father  Malachi  has  made  a  Christian  of 
you." 

"  I  was  sent  for  with  all  speed,  and  the 
messenger  found  me  mounting  my  horse  to 
give  the  rites  to  Tim  Daly's  mother,  who 
wasn't  expected  to  pass  the  night  over  ;  bat 
as  the  castle  was  in  the  way,  and  Mrs. 
Andrews  had  begged  me  to  lose  no  time,  I 
set  off  with  the  servant.  I  was  soon  closeted 
with  the  dear  old  lady  ;  and  in  sore  distress 
she  told  me  the  story.  I  knew  that  when 
Frank  left  home  he  was  no  great  shakes  of 
a  Catholic ;  but  to  come  back  a  heathen  was 
awful.  He  was  sent  for  to  the  stable,  and  I 
was  shut  in  the  back  drawing-room  to  await 
the  penitent.  In  he  came  presently — as 
loose  a  looking  lad  as  you  would  meet  in  a 
month  of  Sundays.  His  hat  was  stuck  upon 
three  hairs,  and  he  held  bis  fore-finger  out 
to  be  shaken,  as  carelessly  as  he  would  have 
presented  it  to  a  dog-breaker.  *  How  wags 
the  world  with  thee,  Malachi  ?  I  remember 
"when  I  went  abroad,  that  your  nose  was  red, 
and  you  were  a  ten-tumbler  man.  D — n  me! 
it's  a  regular  mulberry  now.  Have  you 
raised  the  alcoholic  mixture  to  fifteen,  eh  !  old 
chap  ?"  There  was  a  penitential  address 
from  a  sinner  to  the  man  who  was  about  to 
shrive  him  !  I  hinted  the  object  of  my  visit, 
and  mentioned  that  my  services  were  required 
elswhere.  •  Then,  my  dear  Malachi,  do  not 
let  me  detain  you.  I  should  regret  that 
Mother  Daly  were  stopped  a  night  or  two  at 
Fiddler's  Green,  because  you  were  not  in 
time  to  give  her  the  last  polish,  and  book  her 
direct  to  Paradise.*  I  told  him  that  his  spirit- 
ual state  had  given  his  mother  the  deepest 
sorrow,  and  urged  him  by  penitence  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  Holy  Church.  *  That  is,  I 
suppose,  by  fish-eating  on  a  Friday,  exclaim- 
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reprobate.  '  I  hate  fish.  They  sur- 
ne  with  wooly  turbot  when  a  boy, 
in  haddocks  the  Lent  before  I  left 
and  ever  since  I  detest  anything  that 
i  fin,  as  much  as  old  Clootie  abomi- 
)ly  water.'  *  Well,  sir,'  I  returned 
Dtlj,  '  you  might  have  declined  at- 
to  your  mother  s  wishes,  without  offer- 
nee  to  me.  I  fihall  apprise  her  that,  to 
Hit  and  his  priest,  Mr.  Francis  is  equal- 
Mtful.' '  Stop,  Father  Malachi.  I  would 
Aoy  the  dear  old  lady  for  the  world. 
I  plead  guilty  to  the  fifteen  tumblers  ? 
on't  take  a  joke  amiss.  Come,  let's 
neasat  once.  Here  I  go  down  upon 
iiTOw-bones.  Wipe  the  account  off 
te  at  once,  and  put  me  down,  to  save 
d  trouble,  for  every  crime  in  the  calen- 
highway  robbery  and  wilful  murder."* 
lOD  my  word,  the  confession  was  brief 
nprehensive.  Any  symptons  of  moral 
nent  since,  Father  Malachi  ?" 
8,"  returned  the  priest,  "  if  turning  a 
f  because  she  religiously  demurred 
cooking  eggs  and  bacon  f^r  breakfast 
fd  Friday.  Now,  sir,  what  think  you 
ik  Andrews  ?*' 

J,  that  the  aforesaid  Francis  is  a  sinner 
■aying  for." 


■e  was  not,  throughout  "  the  far  west," 
;hman  who  had  mediated  more  success- 
affairs  of  honour,  or  brought  so  many 
id  and  actual  faction-fights  to  bloodless 
ition,  than  honest  Malachi.  In  pulpit 
r  there  might  have  been  abler  theo- 
Sancho  Panza,  a  matter-of-fact 
iT,  cunningly  observes,  that  **  soft  words 
no  parsnips  ;"  and  his  reverence  held 
:  opinions.  If  priests'  souls  transmi- 
Fnther  Tuck  had  slipped  into  the  outer 
'  Father  Malachi.  In  height,  he  was 
ive  feet  nine,  and,  at  five-and-thirty, 
id  fifteen  stone  of  bone  and  muscle,  with- 
ounce  of  offal.  To  immense  strength 
ted  wonderful  activity,  and  would  do 


tricks  that  you  might  expect  rather  from 
the  monkey  than  the  bufifietlo.  The  best  men 
have  enemies ;  and  it  was  broadly  insinuated 
that  Malachi  put  more  reliance  in  the  carnal 
weapon  than  was  canonical,  and  hence,  that 
his  most  lasting  impressions  were  made  upon 
the  carcass  and  not  the  conscience  of  the 
sinner. 

Malachi's  was  a  wild  mountain  parish,  and 
his  flock  were  in  keeping  with  it.  The  honest 
churchman  labored  hard  with  his  blackthorn 
through  the  week,  and  on  Sunday  cursed 
until  the  old  women  feared  that  he  would  lift 
the  slates  off  the  chapel;  and  still  his 
flock  remained  rebellious.  During  a  visit  he 
made  to  the  house  of  a  Protestant  gentleman, 
whose  wife  was  a  great  favorite,  the  unhap- 
py divine  poured  out  his  sorrows  for  her 
consolation. 

**  My  heart's  fairly  broke,  my  lady,  and  the 
thieves  will  be  the  death  of  me.  The  divil 
himself — Christ  pardon  me  for  naming  him? 
— wouldn't  knock  the  fear  of  God  into  the 
hearts  of  these  malefactors.  I  half  murdered 
Panrike  More  last  Wednesday  ;  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  I  *ll  curse  the  village  of 
Cloonsallah,  root  and  branch,  to-morrow." 

"  But,"  said  the  lady,  when  she  had  listened 
patiently  to  his  jeremiad,  "  my  dear  Father 
Kavanagh,  when  battery  and  banning  are 
ineffective,  might  not  a  course  of  scriptural 
instruction  prove  beneficial  ?" 

Malachi  raised  his  eyes  in  horror  and  as- 
tonishment. 

**  Scriptural  instruction  to  vagabonds  like 
them !  Arrah !  cock  them  up  with  the 
Scriptures !" 

Malachi,  twenty  years  ago,  went  to  his  ac- 
count. He  was  a  generous  and  kindly  soul, 
and  the  only  thing  to  which  he  seemed  to 
have  a  fixed  aversion,  was  a  capital  letter, 
for  he  always  wrote  the  pronoun  personal 
with  a  little  "  i."  I  recollect  his  funeral  well ; 
and  Protestant  and  Catholic  followed  him 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Peace  to  thy 
ashes,  honest  Malachi !  Were  all  thy  order 
like  thyself,  Ireland  would  be  a  Goshen ! 
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A  VISIT  TO  THE  CATACOMBS  AT  ROME. 


WITH    NOTICES    OF   SOME   EARLY    CHRISTIAN   ANTIQUITIES^    ARTS^    AND   RELIOB. 


BT   8.   LET  WOLMER. 


On  a  lovely  evening  in  the  month  of  May 
an  Italian,  the  Count  Giovanni  de  Viva,  and 
an  English  gentleman,  his  friend,  who  was 
then  visiting  at  Rome,  having  passed  the 
evening  together,  went  to  see  St.  Peter's  by 
moonlight. 

Gentle  reader !  will  you  permit  your  coun- 
tryman to  be  the  narrator  of  a  little  history  ? 
Will  you  try  even  to  become  a  party  inter- 
ested in  it,  and  picture  the  two  friends,  and 
yourself,  if  it  please  you,  with  them,  stand- 
mg  in  the  Piazza,  or  open  space,  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's  ? 

Around  is  a  wide-spreading  semicircular 
colonnade,  in  which  are  ranged  hundreds  of 
columns  in  double  rows,  supporting  above 
the  entablature  numerous  lofty  statues.  A 
magnificent  fountain  on  each  side  throws 
volumes  of  crystal  waters  high  in  the  air, 
and  they  are  descending  with  a  pleasing 
sound,  scattering  about  their  spray-Use  sum- 
mer showers.  The  lofty  obelisk,  which  once 
ornamented  the  capital  of  Egypt,  now  stands 
in  the  centre  of  the  piazza,  and  breaks  the 
full  view  of  the  church  with  the  sharp  out- 
line of  its  lofty  column,  covered  with  strange 
and  not  yet  wholly  deciphered  hieroglyphics. 

On  the  occasion  we  are  now  recording,  the 
stars  rapidly  appeared  in  the  dark  blue  sky, 
until  at  length  the  mighty  host  of  them, 
proceeding  in  silent  loveliness  on  their  nightly 
pilgrimage,  presented  the  glorious  sight  which 
the  heavens  of  a  southern  clime  offer  on  a 
cloudless  night.  Under  certain  associations 
of  feeling,  the  scenes  of  nature  or  the  beauties 
of  art  produce  peculiar  impressions  of  their 
glory  and  beauty.  Could  it  be  otherwise  at 
such  a  time,  and  in  such  a  place  as  Rome, 
with  the  edifice  of  St.  Peter's  before  us? 
And  then  the  moon,  "  walking  in  brightness," 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens, 
began  to  throw  a  food  oi  radiance  over  the 


giant  church,  lighting  up  cross,  and  dom^ 
and  tower.  At  that  moment  the  combina- 
tions of  beauty  in  the  scene  were  indeed 
superb. 

On  one  side  of  the  church  the  constellation 
of  Orion  shone  in  full  majesty,  whilst  to 
the  left  the  brightest  of  the  fixed  stars 
sparkled  with  a  tremulous  lustre ;  and  in  the 
happy  combinations  of  the  moment,  from  the 
pomt  of  view  from  which  we  gazed,  a  bright 
planet  seemed  for  awhile  to  rest  like  a  bril- 
liant diamond  on  the  point  of  the  cross  which 
surmounts  the  dome.  It  suggested  the  thought 
of  a  beautiful  representation  of  Truth,  de- 
scending like  a  pure  light  from  its  native 
heaven,  and  resting  on  the  cross,  the  nearest 
point  it  found  to  brighten  on  earth,  and  to 
direct  man  even  from  the  summit  of  aa 
earthly  to  a  heavenly  temple. 

From  the  serenity  of  the  air,  the  last 
vibrations  of  the  sound  of  the  bells,  which 
alone  reminded  us  of  the  flight  of  time, 
wavered  and  wavered  so  long  and  so  softly, 
that  I  ventured  to  express  a  thought  which 
would  have  been  rejected  in  the  daylight — 
that  the  dying  sounds  seemed  like  the  spirits 
of  the  hours,  unwilling  to  depart;  and  so 
lingering  about  ere  they  passed  away. 

The  Signor  de  Viva  was  a  Catholic ;  I  a 
Protestant;  both  of  us,  I  trust.  Christians. 
We  had  seen  much  of  Rome  together ;  but 
its  subterranean  wonders  had  hitherto  been 
forgotten. 

"To-morrow,  Signor  Count,  shall  we  visit 
the  catacombs  ?**  I  inquired. 

"  With  all  my  heart;  and  if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I  will  be  your  guide,"  replied  the 
count. 

The  next  day,  at  an  early  hour,  we  met, 
and  as  we  passed  to  the  suburbs  of  Rome, 
the  count  made  our  walk  agreeable  by  giving 
some  general  accounts  of  the  catacombs  of 
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Italj,  and  more  particularly  aa  to  those  which 
had  been  found  at  Rome. 

The  catacombs,  he  stated,  are  large  and 
extensive  galleries,  which  had  been  dug  in 
ages  past  under  ground.  The  soil  which  is 
imder  Rome,  and  extends  to  some  distance 
in  the  adjoining  country,  is  of  a  soft  cha- 
racter, called  Tufa,  and  is  easily  worked 
away ;  and  whether  for  the  original  building 
-of  the  city  or  other  purposes  now  unknown, 
immense  cavities  were  dug  ages  since ;  this 
process  constantly  going  forward,  galleries 
were  formed  in  many  parts,  of  considerable 
length,  running  along,  and  frequently  inter- 
secting each  other,  like  the  streets  of  an 
imderground  city. 

Great  questions  have  always  been  enter- 
tained by  antiquarians  as  to  the  original  ob- 
ject of  forming  these  passages,  but  the  strong 
probability  is  in  favor  of  their  having  been 
excavated  for  the  pozzuolano  earth,  as  it  is 
called,  which  is  of  volcanic  origin — the  pass- 
ages in  many  places  seem  to  follow  the  vein 
Of  it;  but,  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the 
catacombs,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  sub- 
sequently used  as  buryinj^-places  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  ^twithstandmg  the 
general  custom  of  burning  the  body  amongst 
the  Romans,  there  were  classes  of  the  dead 
not  so  disposed  of,  and  these  vaults  were 
conveniently  used  for  the  interment  of  slaves 
and  malefactors,  whose  bodies  were  thrown 
into  them.  After  the  Christian  era,  the  early 
Christians  availed  themselves  of  these  subter- 
ranean passages  for  burials ;  and  during  the 
persecutions,  the  bodies  not  only  of  general 
oiaciples,  but  especially  of  the  martyrs,  here 
found  a  resting-place;  the  remains  of  the 
heroes  of  the  taith,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
disciples,  threw  a  sanctity  around  the  place 
where  they  rested,  so  that  other  Christians 
desired  to  be  interred  near  them,  and  thus  the 
catacombs  gradually  became  a  full  city  of  the 
dead.  But  concurrently  with  the  use  of  the 
catacombs  as  a  place  of  interment  for  the 
early  Christians,  they  were  also  made  a 
place  of  refuge  during  the  existence  of  perse- 
cutions, and  the  disciples  met  each  other  and 
assembled  in  groups  m  these  dismal  places. 

Sorrow  finds  its  solace  in  the  hopes  of  the 
Oospel  and  in  the  acts  of  worship — the  tears 
which  flow  as  we  look  down  on  the  earth 
become  dried  as  we  turn  our  eyes  towards 
heaven.  Hymns  of  praise  and  accents  of  pray- 
er ascended  often  from  the  galleries  of  the 
catacombs.  From  time  to  time  larger  spaces 
were  cut  out  and  subterranean  chapels  made, 
in  which  the  ceremonies  of  the  new  faith 
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were  performed,  and  the  Agapae,  or  Love 
Feasts,  celebrated.  These  assemblies  of 
Christians,  and  the  reverence  shown  for  the 
remains  of  martyrs,  were  noticed  by  St. 
Jerome  whilst  he  was  a  student  at  Rome. 

The  researches  in  modern  times  amongst 
the  catacombs,  added  my  friend,  have  been 
extensive,  and  some  of  the  results  as  inte- 
resting as  the  discoveries  amongst  the  tombs 
of  the  Egyptians.  Many  works  have  been 
written  on  the  subject;  the  study  of  them,  if 
you  are  inclined  for  such  a  repast,  will  afford 
you  ample  contentment,  and  our  present  visit 
may,  perhaps,  induce  a  relish. 

The  catacombs  have  been  generally  known 
for  several  hundred  years,  but  no  accurate 
account  appears,  before  an  Italian,  named 
Bosio,  explored  and  described  some  of  them 
in  a  work  published  about  1632.  Another 
author,  Arringhi,  has  largely  illustrated  this 
interesting  subject  in  two  folio  volumes,  en- 
titled "Roma  Subterranea,"  published  in 
1651.  Another  important  and  interesting 
work,  giving  an  account  of  the  pictures  and 
sculptures,  and  other  relics,  found  in  the 
catacombs,  was  written  by  an  author  of  the 
name  of  I3ottari,  besides  which  there  are 
many  modem  publications.  In  some  of  these 
works  the  results  of  the  visits  of  the  explorers 
are  fully  detailed,  and  plans  given  of  the 
cemeteries  and  of  the  galleries  in  them  aa 
then  found. 

From  the  published  accounts  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  from  my  own  personal 
observation  (continued  the  count),  I  may  in- 
form you  briefly  that  there  have  been  five 
principal  catacombs  discovered  underneath 
Rome,  and  which  are  now  known  by  the 
names  of  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian,  and 
those  of  Pontianus,  of  St.  Agnes,  St.  Cyriaca, 
St.  Pancras,  with  some  smaller  ones.  The 
most  extensive  range  of  catacombs  which 
have  been  explored  and  described  is  that 
anciently  known  as  the  cemetery  of  the  Pope 
Calistus.  The  church  of  St.  Sebastian  was 
subsequently  built  over  a  part  of  this  subter- 
ranean place,  and  the  catacombs  then  became, 
and  still  continue,  designated  as  those  of  St. 
Sebastian.  No  adequate  idea  can,*however, 
now  be  obtained  of  the  whole  extent  and  ram- 
ifications of  the  catacombs  from  the  parts 
which  can  be  at  present  explored ;  for,  ex- 
cepting a  certain  space  which  has  been  left 
open  in  each,  to  gratify  curiosity  and  research, 
the  passages  have  been  buOt  up.  The  fear- 
ful accidents  which  occurred,  and  which  were 
liable  to  occur,  in  these  dismal  regions,  were 
assigned  as  the  reaaou^Cox  ^Vy^vDk\^*CGk«<a^^^« 
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Fancy,  my  dear  friend,  descending  amidst  the 
remams  of  the  dead,  and  the  mephitic  vapors 
arising  from  the  earth,  and  then,  by  some 
unforeseen  accident,  the  lights  being  extin- 
guished, and  the  right  path  to  return  lost — 
wandering  on  and  on,  and  up  and  down,  in  an 
inextricable  labyrinths-day  and  night,  and 
in  hunger  and  thirst — in  such  a  scene,  and 
amidst  such  horrors.  This  is  no  fancied 
many  have  been  missed  after  de- 


scene 


scending  into  the  catacombs ;  and  the  loss  of 
a  whole  party,  some  years  since,  in  a  similar 
way,  at  length  decided  that  ingress  far  into 
the  catacombs  should  be  prevented. 
In  the  catacombs  of  St.  Sebastian  were  found 
two  separate  stories,  one  above  the  other ;  the 
upper  part  was  nearly  1,000  feet  in  length, 
and  more  than  600  feet  in  width :  the  lower 
was  rather  smaller  in  extent  and  dimensions ; 
but  in  both,  galleries  or  corridors  ran  in  all 
directions,  crossing  and  intersecting  each 
other,  and  numerous  small  chambers  opening 
into  the  galleries  were  full  of  human  remains ; 
the  position  and  manner  of  their  interment 
you  will  be  able  to  understand  better  by  an 
examination  of  the  catacomb  itself.  There  is 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  cemetery  of 
which  I  am  now  speaking  was  used  by  the 
disciples  of  Christ  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Cemetery  of  the  Catacombs. 

But  see  before  us,  (exclaimed  the  count,) 
the  church  of  St.  Sebastian;  we  shall  de- 
scend from  it  into  the  catacombs  over  which, 
as  I  informed  you,  it  had  been  built. 

We  were  now  in  the  Appian  Way  ;  and  if 
antiquity  could  raise  a  reverential  feeling,  I 
was  quite  disposed  to  acknowledge  the  reli- 

gio  loci. 

It  is  surprising  what  a  favorite  St,  Sebas- 
tian is  in  all  places  in  Italy.  His  image, 
pierced  with  arrows  and  bound  to  a  tree, 
meets  the  eye,  I  think,  more  frequently  than 
that  of  most  other  saints.  The  martyr  is 
generally  represented  as  a  young  man  with 
a  well-developed  form,  which  is  partially  un- 
covered, and  there  is  nothing  except  the 
number  of  arrows  with  which  he  is  occa- 
sionally represented  ag  transfixed,  which  can 
awaken  any  of  those  painful  feelings  which 
the  effigies  of  some  of  the  old  and  suffering 
martyrs  create.  Perhaps  these  circumstances, 
added  to  the  virtues  of  his  life  and  his  tra- 
gical death,  may  account  for  the  interest 
with  which  his  memory  is  regarded. 

The  fabric  of  the  church  of  St.  Sebastian 

offers  externally  nothing  of  peculiar  interest. 

In  fact,  the  exteriors  of  the  churches  in  Italy 


are  not  generally  of  pleasing  architecture, 
and  frequently  appear  quite  unfinished — ^the 
glory  and  the  beauty  are  reserved  for  the 
interiors. 

The  neighborhood  around  the  church  of 
St.  Sebastian  is  very  sombre,  with  little  ap- 
pearance of  population  and  but  few  dwellings. 
It  is  quite  a  place  for  a  cemetery.  Before 
we  entered  the  church,  the  count  called  my 
attention  to  a  small  chapel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, bearing  the  singular  title  of  '*  Domine, 
quo  vadis?" — "  Lord,  whither  goest  thou?" 
The  origin  of  this  name,  the  count  informed 
me,  with  a  full  assurance  of  his  own  belief 
in  the  truth  of  it,  was,  that  it  had  been 
built  on  the  spot  where  St.  Peter,  being 
threatened  with  martyrdom  at  Rome,  was 
leaving  the  city  to  avoid  it,  when  he  here 
met  the  Saviour  himself  going  towards  Rome. 
The  apostle  inquired  of  him,  ''  Domine,  quo 
vadis  ?"  To  which  the  Lord  implied,  "  I  go 
to  Rome  to  be  again  crucified,''  and  then 
disappearing,  left  on  the  spot  where  the 
church  now  stands  the  print-marks  of  his 
feet.  The  apostle,  according  to  the  legend, 
strengthened  and  freed  from  his  fears,  re- 
turned boldly  to  Rome  to  meet  his  martyr- 
dom. 

On  our  entering  into  the  church  of  St 
Sebastian,  the  count  dipped  his  forefingers  io 
the  vase  of  holy  water,  which  is  always 
found  near  the  church  doors,  marked  his 
forehead  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
touched  several  parts  of  his  body  with  simi- 
lar devotion.  He  then  offered  his  hand  to 
me,  although  in  his  eyes  a  heretic.  I  thought 
no  offence  arose  in  touching  it,  as  my  friend 
reminded  me  that  as  water  was  needful  for 
the  purification  of  the  body,  so  man  needed 
a  holy  and  heavenly  influence,  of  which  it 
was  a  type,  to  cleanse  the  pollutions  of  the 
soul.  Instead  of  the  mere  accustomed  touch 
by  which  the  union  of  the  faithful  is  symbol- 
ized, I  grasped  the  proflfered  hand  with  a 
warmth  which  might,  and  probably  did, 
suggest  some  kindly  thoughts  as  to  the  bro- 
therhood of  us  all,  notwithstanding  the  di- 
visions of  sects  and  parties  into  which  we 
have  fallen. 

Having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the 
church,  we  then  made  our  arrangement  for 
a  descent  into  the  catacombs  with  the  sa- 
cristan, an  officer  of  the  church  who  was  to 
attend  us.  He  was  an  intelligent  person, 
dressed  in  costume;  and,  requesting  us  to 
follow  him,  he  placed  large  lighted  tapers  in 
our  hands.  Thus  prepared,  we  descended 
from  the  church  by  a  narrow  staircase  until 
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we  reached  a  small  chapel  excavated  from 
the  surrounding  earth.  Our  attention  was 
here  directed  to  a  marble  statue  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, executed  by  Bernini,  a  celebrated 
sculptor  of  modem  days,  several  of  whose 
chief  works  have  the  curious  distinction  of 
ornamenting  underground  chapels  instead  of 
being  exposed  to  the  open-day  world.  The 
effect,  however,  of  white  marble  in  such 
sombre  localities  is  increased  by  the  contrast, 
and  a  simple  statue  appearing  so  unexpect- 
edly, will  produce  a  sensation  it  would  not 
have  raised  elsewhere. 

In  this  chapel  also  is  shown  the  place 
where,  our  guide  informed  us,  the  remains 
of  the  Saint  Lucina  were  found.  As  I  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  history  of  this  lady, 
or  even  with  her  place  in  the  calendar,  the 
count  kindly  relieved  me  by  promising  at 
another  time  a  detail  of  her  history  and 
saintly  virttfes,  which  he  assured  me  would 
be  so  interesting  that  I  should  probably 
desire  to  see  her  relics,  which  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  catacombs  to  be  objects  of 
Teneration  in  one  of  the  churches  in  Rome. 
1  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy,  but  felt 
quite  satisfied  with  the  effect  produced  on 
mv  imagination  by  looking  into  the  place. 
wnere  the  lady  so  long  had  reposed,  and 
ventured  to  express  my  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  much  better  had  her  remains 
been  left  undisturbed. 

"  Whatever  may  be  your  feelings  as  to  St. 
Lucina,"  observed  the  count,  "  we  shall  both 
be  united  in  our  admiration  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles;  and  although  as 
Catholics  we  claim  peculiar  relationship  with 
St.  Peter,  you  too  will  also  allow  his  claims 

one  of  the  greatest  among  the  great.'' 

"Certainly,  I  replied;  "amongst  the 
deathless  names  of  the  world,  those  of  the 
first  apostles  of  Christ  stand  in  the  foremost 
rank.  The  fame  of  earthly  conquerors  is  as 
nothing  to  that  of  the  victors  of  the  human 
mind.  Dynasties  have  been  formed,  have 
passed  away  and  are  forgotten,  since  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  began.  They  were 
chosen  to  be,  and  were  made,  able  ministers 
in  setting  up  that  kingdom  whose  foundations 
are  never  to  be  shaken,  and  whose  duration 
18  to  be  eternal." 

"Then  solemnize  your  mind,  replied  the 
count,  ''  with  the  remembrance  that  in  this 
yery  spot  beneath  our  feet,  if  the  ancient 
tradition  be  true,  the  bodies  of  some  of  those 
great  men,  <  of  whom  the  world  was  not 
worthy,'  were  deposited  after  their  execution. 

*'  On  one  of  the  hills  of  Rome,  (the  Jani- 


culum,)  St.  Peter,  it  is  believed,  was  cruci- 
fied; and  that  St.  Paul  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  Rome,  historical  evidence 
has  decided.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  city  he 
was  beheaded. 

"  We  will  visit  together,"  added  the  count, 
"  the  Mammertine  prisons,  where  St.  Peter 
was  confined,  and  the  spot  called  the  Three 
Fountains,  where  St.  Paul  yielded  up  his 
life  under  the  tyranny  of  Nero.  There  is 
something  affecting  in  the  thought,"  he  con- 
tinued, *'  that  these  martyrs,  after  their  life 
of  energy  and  suffering,  were  even  denied 
the  privilege  of  mingling  their  remains  with 
the  earth  of  their  native  land." 

"  Why  should  that  be  lamented  ?"  I  asked. 

**  Can  you  ask  such  a  question  ?"  the  count 
replied.  "  You,  a  foreigner — would  you  not 
thmk  with  sorrow  that  you  were  to  die  and 
rest  away  from  your  native  shores — the  land 
which  gave  you  birth,  and  to  which  all  your 
early  associations  are  attached  ?" 

The  count  favored  us  with  quotations  from 
Petrarch  and  Lamartine  in  favor  of  his  views. 

"  My  dear  count,"  I  exclaimed,  "  if  you 
will  quote  Petrarch  and  Lamartine  in  the 
catacombs,  however  much  they  may  be 
flattered  by  the  selection,  I  fear  we  shall 
make  slow  progress  with  our  guide,  who 
looks  rather  impatiently  towards  you."' 

We  entered  without  further  delay  into  vne 
of  the  passages  which  branched  off  from  the 
little  chapel,  and  were  at  once  amidst  the 
sepulchres. 

In  passing  through  the  narrow  enclosure, 
on  either  side,  above  and  beneath  us,  was 
the  colored  tufa,  or  clay.  The  glare  of  our 
large  tapers  made  our  party  look  ghastly  to 
each  other,  and  a  sense  of  oppression  in  the 
feelings  was  occasioned  by  the  confined  at- 
mosphere and  the  associations  as  we  looked 
around.  There  were  rows  of  niches,  or 
spaces,  of  the  length  of  a  human  body,  cut 
out  in  the  walls  nil  along  these  passages,  but 
all  were  now  open  and  tenantless.  We 
threaded  passage  after  passage  presenting 
the  same  dismal  aspect,  the  silence  only 
broken  by  our  footfalls  and  voices.  It  ap- 
peared that  all  the  graves  had  been  dis- 
turbed ;  when  the'  outer  covering  was  first 
broken  away,  the  remains  of  the  wrecks  of 
humanity  which  had  been  originally  placed 
in  them  appeared.  Skeletons  alone  remained. 
The  outlines  of  human  forms  in  bones,  in 
recumbent  attitudes,  were  on  all  sides,  some 
falling  to  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but 
others  remaining  in  good  preservation. 

The  descriptiouoC  iVi^  t^tsakba^  ''^  ^»s^*\sk 
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bis  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid,"  would  have 
been  strictly  applicable  to  those  interred  in 
the  catacombs,  if  thej  had  been  allowed  to 
repose  there  ;  but  the  catacombs  were  always 
the  Church  treasury-houses  for  the  relics  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  They  became  mines  to 
be  explored,  yielding  treasures  in  the  esti- 
mation of  some  more  valuable  than  the  glit- 
tering gems  or  precious  metals  of  the  earth. 
They  were  soon  ransacked  to  supply  objects 
for  the  veneration  or  superstition  of  the 
.members  of  the  Romish  Church. 

I  confess  I  was  disappointed  in  not  real- 
izing what  my  imagination  had  depicted. 
On  either  side  I  expected  to  have  seen  forms 
still  exhibiting  something  akin  to  humanity ; 
to  have  found  lamps  hanging  before  the 
tombs — vases  yet  containing  some  of  the 
blood  shed  by  the  primitive  martyrs,  I'esting, 
as  they  had  originally  been  placed,  beneath 
their  remains — and  pictured  memories  on 
their  tombs,  and  inscnptions  to  record  their 
Dames,  an^  something  of  the  events  of  their 
lives  and  deaths,  or  other  interesting  memo- 
rials to  repay  research  and  invite  reflection. 

.  After  exploring  various  corridors  and  pas- 
sages and  small  spaces  or  chambers  cut  out  in 
the  earth,  but  all  of  the  same  character,  we« 
reached  the  wall  by  which  further  progress 
in  the  catacombs  was  barred  on  all  sides.  I 
longed  to  pass  the  barrier.  I  told  my  dis- 
appointment and  desire  to  the  count. 

"  I  share  your  feelings,"  he  replied ;  "  and 
thus  it  ever  is  with  human  nature — that 
which  we  have  is  never  sufficient  if  there  is 
something  ungained  beyond  it. 

"  Is  it  not  enough,  my  friend,  that  you 
are  now  in  the  very  spot  where  the  early 
disciples  of  our  faith  celebrated  some  of  their 
divine  mysteries,  the  blessings  of  which  we 
enjoy  without  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  subject?  Look  at  this  very 
chamber,  scooped  out  of  the  earth,  in  which 
we  are  standing ;  this  was  the  scene,  doubt- 
less, of  many  a  discourse  and  many  an  Agape, 
or  Love  Feast.  Tliere,  in  the  centre,  is  yet 
the  stone  chair  in  which  the  Episcopos,  or 
Bishop,  gathered  his  children  around  him, 
and  in  these  gloomv  caverns  told  them  of 
'the  light  that  shmed  m  darkness/  and 
which  they  enjoyed  although  'the  world 
comprehended  it  not.'  Here,  in  silence, 
they  were  armed  for  the  combat  and  suffer- 
ings to  which  they  were  called  in  the 
worid ;  and,  looking  to  the  great  Author  of 
their  faith,  learned  how  '  to  endure,  as  seeing 
him  who  is  invisible;'  and  here,  when  the 
struggle  was  over,  their  remains  were  brought 


when  they  shall  be  awakened  to  glory  and 
immortality." 

Our  guide,  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
scene  to  receive  any  new  or  forcible  impres- 
sions from  it,  seemed  very  inattentive  to  the 
count's  reflections,  but  called  our  attention 
to  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  unopened 
niches 


**  Valentinus,  in  pace." — Valentinus,  in  peace. 

Would  that  the  Church  had  left  all  the 
tenants  of  the  tombs  <'  in  peace,"  instead  of 
defeating  the  inscriptions  on  ^  their  graves  by 
disturbing  their  remains  and  giving  them  so 
premature  and  unhallowed  a  resurrection  ! 

"Notwithstanding  all  your  comments, 
count,"  I  exclaimea,  "  would  that  we  could 
pass  the  barriers,  and,  with  our  ffuide  and 
some  new  lights,  explore  the  forbidden  cata- 
combs. There  I  might  realize  the  scenes 
I  expected  to  see,  for  innovation  has  not 
defaced  them." 

"  True,"  replied  our  guide  ;  "  but  I  woukl 
not  accompany  you,  lest  we  might  meet  the 
same  fate  as  the  party  who  perished  there ; 
their  bones  are  adaed  to  those  they  came  to 
explore.  We  might  stumble  over  their  re- 
mains as  we  passed  along." 

The  idea  was  horrible,  and  checked  for  a 
moment  my  wish  to  explore  beyond  the 
walls. 

"But  gentlemen,"  continued  our  guide, 
"  if  you  are  desirous  of  seeing  horrors,  you 
may  see  enough  of  them  elsewhere — there^ 
is  no  lack  of  them  in  Italy.  The  Catacombs 
of  St.  Sebastian  are  fit  for  any  Christian  to 
visit ;  but  you  may  find  much  of  what  you 
desire  at  other  places." 

I  might  visit  at  Rome,  it  appeared,  the 
less  disturbed  Catacombs  of  St.  Agnes,  the 
Cemetery  of  St.  Pontianus,  and  that  of  St. 
Pancras — the  latter,  he  said,  was  rarely  en- 
tered; and  then  there  was  a  modern  place 
in  Rome  where  the  dead  monks  were  all  ke  \ 
in  an  underground  gallery  in  their  cowls  and 
their  hoods,  dressed  as  when  alive,  with  a 
label  on  each,  telling  his  name  and  the  date 
of  his  death.  And  then,  I  was  informed,  there 
were,  at  Naples,  catacombs  less  interfered 
with  than  those  at  Rome ;  and  in  some  of 
the  churches  there  the  noble  dead  of  centu- 
ries ago,  dressed  in  Spanish  doublets  and 
military  and  regal  ornaments,  according  to 
their  rank  when  in  life,  were  still  kept  in 
large  boxes,  which  could,  by  special  favor,  be 
inspected ;  and  this  favor,  by  the  way,  was 
generally  accorded  to  an  Englishman. 


bj  tbeir  pious  brethren  to  wait  until  the  time  \     T\^  ^s&  «Jll  ^ood  news,  which  the  count 
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most  satisfactorily  seconded,  addioff,  that  he 
was  glad  to  relieve  me  of  much  of  my  pre- 
sent disappointment  by  the  ioformationy  which 
the  guide  confirmed,  that  the  removal  of  the 
bodies  and  the  interesting  relics  found  in  the 
catacombs,  instead  of  a  disadvantage,  was 
qiute  the  contrary ;  for,  as  the  former  were 
held  as  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  churches, 
and  guarded  more  carefully  by  the  venera- 
tion of  the  faithful  than  precious  gems,  so 
the  latter  had  been  deposited  in  museums  at 
the  Vatican  and  elsewhere  in  Rome,  where 
they  could  be  studied  at  leisure,  with  every 
advantage  arising  from  the  result  of  the  stu- 
dies and  comments  of  learned  antiquarians 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  libraries  close  at 
hand ;  that  a  whole  gallery  of  Christian  an- 
tiquities, from  the  catacombs  and  elsewhere, 
had  been  collected  at  the  Vatican,  forming 
the  most  interesting  of  its  halls  for  observa- 
tion, devout  reflection,  and  study ;  and  that 
at  Rome  there  was  a  complete  feast  of  relics 
as  well  as  rains  for  all  who  had  the  desire  to 
pursue  the  study. 

'*  In  fact,  in  this  the  Cross  has  again  tri- 
umphed, as  it  will  in  everything  else  in  God's 
good  time,"  piously  observed  the  count,  as  a 
dosing  remark. 

.  "  Amen,"  I  fervently  replied ;  "  but  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  exactly  perceive  the  connection 
of  your  remarks  in  this  particular  instance." 

"The  contents  of  the  martyrs'  graves," 
observed  the  count,  "  have  become  the  trea- 
sures of  the  Church ;  and  the  Church  and 
the  altar  guard  the  martyrs'  remains. 

"  You  have  forgotten,  my  friend,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  what  occurred  but  a  few  days  since 
when  we  stood  together  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Colosseum — you  gave  me  its 
history  and  depicted  the  scenes  which  had 
occurred  in  it  as  if  you  had  been  an  ancient 
Roman.  Did  you  not  then  picture  the  tens 
of  thousands  within  its  circle,  gazing  with  in- 
tense interest  whilst  the  gladiators  fought 
and  the  cruel  Nero  was  about  to  decide  the 
£ate  of  the  poor  conquered  wretch  down 
whose  wounded  side  the  '  blood- drops  rain- 
ed like  a  shower  ?'  Did  you  not  bid  me  look 
at  the  ruins  of  the  door  out  of  which  lions 
and  other  ferocious  beasts  had  often  sprung 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  vast  mukitudi; 
around — yes,  had  sprung  amidst  that  noiso 
and  their  own  roaring — to  meet  the  calm  and 
determined  look  of  the  Christian  who  was  to 
be  torn  asunder  for  his  witness  to  his  Saviour  ? 
And  did  you  not  then  point  to  the  desola- 
tions all  around — to  the  neighboring  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  to  the  large 
cross  fixed  and  standing  erect  in  the  mi(bt 


of  the  Colosseum,  '  in  all  its  meek  suprema- 
cy,' and  then  triumphantly  observe,  'The 
Cross  has  triumphed  ?' 

"  I  now  point  you  to  the  catacombs  and 
their  remains  and  relics.  I  direct  your  at* 
tention  to  the  symbol  of  the  cross  as  the  lof- 
tiest thing  in  Rome,  crownmg  the  dome  of 
St.  Peter  s,  over  which  we  saw  last  evening 
the  bright  star  resting.  High  above  all  other 
things  the  cross  towers  above  the  city,  the 
nearest  point  to  heaven,  with  its  mute  appeal 
and  acknowledgement  of  the  faith  of  the 
city  in  Him,  the  Crucified.  The  cross  catch- 
es the  first  gUttering  ray  of  the  morning 
sun — it  is  the  last  object  on  which  it 
shines." 

I  was  glad  to  remember  that  the  loftiest 
object  in  London  was  the  cross  on  St.  Paul's, 
and  that  it  too  caught  the  first  sunbeams  and 
retained  them  the  last. 

**  Would  to  heaven,"  I  exclaimed,  "  that 
those  who  dwell  whether  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  St.  Peter's  or  St.  Paul's,  reflected 
more  of  the  brightness  of  the  ti*ue  cross  in 
themselves !"  To  eflect  this,  however,  it 
also  occurred  to  me  that  they  must  look  to 
Him  who  died  upon  the  cross  to  give  them 
power. 

As  we  emerged  from  the  catacombs  we 
decided  that  our  next  visit  should  be  to  the 
museum  and  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican. 
The  next  morning  we  accordingly  set  out  to 
explore  the  museum  at  the  Vatican. 

"  We  must  again  pass  St.  Peter's,"  observ- 
ed the  count ;  *'  but  the  glorious  temple  will 
exhibit  a  veiy  different  appearance  bathed  in 
the  sunbeams  of  this  bright  May  day,  from 
that  which  inspired  such  poetic  associations 
in  the  moonlight." 

**  Well,  I  promise  you,"  I  replied,  "  there 
shall  be  no  rhapsody  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject. Let  us  talk  of  graves,  since  we  are 
going  to  explore  records  taken  out  of  them. 
Permit  me  to  quote  a  passage  from  an  Eng- 
lish writer,  which  our  yesterday's  visit  has 
recalled  to  my  memory.  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
says,  '  Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in 
ashes,  and  pompous  in  the  grave — solem- 
nizing nativiiies  and  deaths  with  equal  lustre 
— nor  omitting  ceremonies  of  bravery  even  in 
the  infamy  of  his  nature.' " 

The  count  replied  to  my  quotation, — 

*'  How  universal  is  this  longing  after  an 
immortality  of  some  kind — this  desire  to  be 
remembered  and  loved,  not  only  whilst  we 
live,  but  after  we  have  ceased  to  be  of  the 
vbible  world.  '  Though  the  worm  fulfills  the 
work  of  destruction  beneath^  \sa.^  x^^t^>^^ 
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time  how  long  before  it  must  crumble  in  the 
dost  like  the  perishing  remains  it  covers." 

"The  pilgrim  must  seek  a  resting-place 
somewhere,  though  it  be  in  the  grave/*  I  ob- 
served. 

**  True,"  replied  the  count.  "  Man  is  in- 
deed a  pilgrim,  for  eternity. — His  home  is 
not  in  the  grave,  but  beyond  it." 

"  Why,"  I  asked,  "  should  we  so  earnestly 
try  to  escape  the  decree  which  consigns  that 
which  is  perishable,  to  ruin  ?" 

"  There  is  a  something  within  us  that  tells 
us  that  we  cannot  all  die,"  rejoined  the  count, 
"and  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  soul  for  the 
life — the  •  fuller  life  after  which  it  yearns — 
that  makes  it  solicitous  even  for  the  fragile 
companion  with  which  for  awhile  it  is  asso- 
ciated." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  a  glorious  hope,"  I  replied, 
"  that  although  the  body  returns  to  dust,  the 
soul,  freed  from  corruption,  shall  still  exult  in 
life, '  shall  wake  and  wonder,  and  adore  and 
praise.'  Yes,  the  soul  was  made  for  immor- 
tality,— life,  eternal  life,  is  the  true  scene  for 
its  action,  and  its  energies ;  that  life  we  are 
instinctively  awaiting.  Even  amidst  the  very 
triumphs  of  death  we  are  expecting  the  light 
to  shine,  and  trusting  for  its  advent,  even 
as  we  descend  into  the  darkness  of  the 
grave." 

"  It  would  add  another  to  such  pretty  simi- 
les, as  to  our  natural  longing  after  immor- 
tality," exclaimed  the  count,  "if  you  were 
also  to  say  that  amidst  the  silence  of  the  re- 
gions of  death,  the  soul  is  still  listeniag  to 
catch  some  notes  of  the  music  of  Heaven. 
But  such  aspirations,  and  such  hopes,  are 
doubtless  strong  arguments,  not  only  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  but  may  also  be 
some  indications  connected  with  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  body  itself  from  corruption — 
some  foreshadowing  of  its  resurrection. 

"  It  is  certain,"  continued  De  Viva,  "  that 
in  all  ages,  as  with  an  universal  consent, 
there  has  been  great  care  for  the  mortal  re- 
mains, a  feeling  in  which  civilized  and  savage 
have  alike  united. 

"  How  various  have  been  the  methods  of 
sepulture  by  which  man  has  essayed  to  ward 
oflFfor  awhile  the  sentence  of  *du8t  to  dust !' 
Abraham  bought  the  field  of  Machpelah  and 
the  cave  which  was  in  it  for  a  burying-pluce  ; 
the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carefully  preserved 
and  carried  to  Canaan ;  the  process  of  em- 
balmment— the  mummy  of  Egypt — the  pyra- 
mid, still  standing  unshaken  amidst  the 
desert — the  urns  of  Greece,  yet  holding  the 
bami  ashes — the  tombs  of  the  Roman  in  the 
cUf  where  we  are — the  painted  chambers  ot 


the  Etruscan  tombs,  with  the  vases  standing 
as  they  were  placed  3,000  years  ago — ^the 
monumental  tablets — the  tabooed  places 
of  the  savage — all  attest  the  same  feel- 
ings  " 

"Which  one  of  our  English  poets" — I 
stopped  the  count's  discourse — "  has  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  when  he  writes  that — 
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E^en  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.' 
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"  Once  more,  then,  I  again  behold  thee, 
thou  glorious  temple  !"  I  involuntarily  ex- 
claimed as  we  reached  the  Fountains,  whose 
thrown-up  waters  were  sparkling  and  revel- 
ing in  the  sunbeams. 

"  Stay,  stay,"  cried  the  count,  "  remember 
your  promise ;  no  more  rhapsodies.  You 
Englishmen  are  a  strange  race,  with  your 
cold  manners,  your  exclusive  habits,  your 
measured  words,  and  apparently  unexcitable 
minds,  when  once  you  get  into  an  enthusiasm 
— no  matter  what  it  is  about — once  set  you 
moving,  and  there  is  no  stopping  you." 

"  It  is  the  character  of  my  countrymen," 
I  replied,  with  a  feeling  of  pride;  "we  are 
difficult  to  be  set  in  motion,  but  when  we  do 
move,  it  is  in  right  earnest,  and  all  together; 
we  do  not  stop  until  the  end  is  accomplish- 
ed." Any  further  dissertation  was  fortu- 
nately prevented  by  the  count's  remindbg 
me  we  were  now  close  to  the  Vatican.  Let 
us  approach  it  by  a  more  than  regal  entrance. 
We  passed  first  into  St.  Peter's,  and  then 
up  the  grand  staircase,  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Popes. 

On  our  visit  to  the  Vatican  we  explored 
the  Museum  of  Sepulchral  Monuments  and 
Ancient  Tomb  Inscriptions,  called  the  Galle- 
ria  Lapidaria.  It  is  in  the  part  of  the  palace  , 
called  the  Belvidere,  which  was  the  design 
of  the  sculptor  Bramanti.  It  forms  one  of 
the  approaches  to  the  range  of  other  mu- 
seums beyond.  What  a  contrast  does  this 
long  corridor  present  to  some  of  those  other 
museums  in  the  Vatican — full  as  they  are  of 
the  treasured  sculptures  of  the  past,  where 
art  and  taste  have  lavished  all  their  powers, 
and  forms  of  manly  beauty  and  female  love- 
liness are  made  immortal  in  marble — whilst 
here,  all  around  us,  are  only  sepulchral  urns 
and  commemorative  tablets,  either  of  Pagan 
Rome  or  such  memorials  in  marble  and  stone 
of  the  early  Christians  and  martyrs  as  have 
been  collected  from  the  catacombs  or  other- 
wise rescued  from  decay  or  destruction !  On 
the  right-hand  side  the  Heathen  memorials 
are  ranged,  the  Christian  on  the  left. 

The  attention  is  immediately  struck  with 
\  OiQ  &\t^Q;t«Ti^^  oC  the  art  and  ingenuity  con- 
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1  wiih  the  one  and  absent  in  the  other. 
omb  of  the  Roman  is  generally  adorned 
Hure ;  the  inscription  not  only  legible  but 
ilh  bold  and  well-designed  letters,  and 
mi  of  the  tablets  are  the  letters  D.  M.  S. 
ianibus  Sacrum,)  announcing  at  once 
were  not  the  records  of  those  to  whom 
t  and  immortality  had  been  brought  to 
by  the  Gospel." 

>  took  a  general  coup  (Ceeil  of  the  con- 
of  the  gallery,  passing  up  and  down  in 
.eisurely  observation,  pausing  and  mak- 
omments  as  our  attention  was  attracted 
Jier  side.  This  desultory  method  of 
ing  antiquities,  if  not  quite  scientific, 
ery  agreeable,  and  procures  me  the  ad- 
a^  of  being  able  to  dispense  with  any 
pt  to  place  in  the  order  of  the  museum 
ascription  of  the  tablets  or  their  inscrip- 
We  deciphered  many  of  the  inscrip- 
and  sketched  in  a  little  note-booK, 
I  have  now  before  me,  some  remem- 
)s  of  the  tablets  and  of  their  descrip- 
nblems. 

\  inscriptions  do  not  commonly  offer 
than  the  name  of  the  deceased  and  the 
id  the  time  of  death,  sometimes  adding 
ocupation ;  but  there  are  frequently 
Tew  words  which  impart  a  grace  more 
Dg  than  a  lengthened  epitaph,  although 
rials  of  the  class  analogous  to  modern 
inscriptions  are  not  frequent. 

"Irene  in  pace, 
qui  vixit  Ann  XX." 

Irene  in  peace, 
who  lived  twenty  years. 

"  Arethusa  in  Deo 
Dep.  in  pace." 

Arethusa  in  the  Lord 
Died  in  peace. 


^  Januarins  Leontide  conjuge 
in  pace." 

Januarins  to  his  wife  Leontide 
in  peace. 


**  Dulcissimo  Filio  Faustino 
Pater  bene  merenti.'' 

The  Father  lamenting  to  his  dearest 
Son  Faustinus. 

uch  like  are  the  records  of  the  depart- 
I  of  those  who  sorrowed  for  ere  they 
A  them.  The  most  striking  objects  on 
blets  are  the  pictorial  emblematic  re- 
itations  which  accompany  the  inscrip- 
Ainongst  these,  the  dove  with  an  olive 
I — the  Good  Shepherd  bearing  a  lamb 


either  over  his  shoulders  or  in  his  arms — 
the  cross  and  the  triangle — are  very  conspi- 
cuous.    On  many  of  the  tablets,  in  addition 
to  the  cross,  the  Greek  letters  alpha  and 
omega  are   found  ;  and   many  inscriptions, 
supposed  to  indicate  those  who  suffered  by 
martyrdom,  have,  in  addition  to  some  em- 
blem, a  Christian  monogram,  or  Pro  Christo, 
engraved  on  the  sepulchral  tablet.     On  one 
of  the  Roman  sepulchral  stones,  containing 
the  usual  initial  letters  D.  M.  S.,  we  noticed 
the  emblem  of  a  leaf  annexed.    This  figure^ 
probably  is  to  denote  the  fragility  of  life.    It 
was,  however,  peculiarly  interesting  on  this 
tablet,  as  showing  not  merely  the  transition 
from  the  Heathen  to  the  Christian  sentiment, 
but  the  union  of  both ;  the  first  inscription 
being  Pagan  in  character,  whilst  the  emblem 
whicn  followed  is  so  frequently  on  the  Chris- 
tian tablets.     This  mixture  would  often  na- 
turally occur  in  the  change   from  the  old 
customs  to  the  Christian  methods  before  the 
latter  had  finally  displaced  the  former,  al- 
though so  tenacious  is  the  hold  of  ancient 
usages  that  still  in  many  of  the  rites  and 
practices  continued  in  the  southern  countries 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  but  the 
old    heathen    superstitions    under    another 
modification  of  form, 

''Illustrative  of  this  •  transition  state  to 
which  this  Roman  sepulchre  has  called  our 
attention,  let  us  at  once  inspect,"  said  the 
count,  **  another  most  interestin£r  relic  which 
has  been  but  lately  discovered,  and  is  now 
added  to  the  treasures  of  art  in  the  Vati- 


can. 
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We  soon  found  in  an  adjoining  room  the 
object  of  our  search.  It  is  a  large  vase  of 
black  marble,  nearly  four  feet  high  and  two 
wide,  which  we  were  informed  had  been 
brought  to  light  whilst  excavations  were 
being  made  in  Kome.  The  form  is  after  the 
model  of  the  ancient  Greek  yases,  and  the 
workmanship  and  ornaments  are  considered 
to  be  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  under  portion  is  covered 
with  acanthus  leaves  sculptured  all  round, 
amidst  which  are  intermingled  the  heads  of 
satyrs. 

"  Observe  in  this,"  said  the  count,  "  tho 
lingering  of  the  Pagan  taste,  and  contrast  it 
with  the  representations  on  the  upper  part, 
where  are  represented  on  the  one  side,  in  re- 
lief, the  Holy  Virgin  holding  the  infant  Sa- 
viour in  her  arms,  whilst  three  men — most 
probably  the  Wise  Men — are  advancing  to- 
wards them.  On  the  other  side  is  the  figure 
of  Christ  on  a  throne,  and  around  him  are 
the  aposU^." 


TEDC  ELBOTSIO  TELBQRAFH. 


After  leaving  the  Vfttican,  where  we  re- 
mained antil  the  evening,  we  passed  into  Ibe 
ante-hall  of  St.  Peter's.  The  portals  were 
thrown  back,  showing  the  magnificent  inte- 
rior, inviting  us  to  enter.  The  sun  was  now 
Betting,  but  the  departing  rays  were  filling 
the  church  with  glory,  lighting  up  aisles  ana 
altars,  monuments  and  pictures.  Numerous 
priests  were  moving  to  and  fro,  clothed  in 
white  vestments,  and  congregating  for  the 
evening  service.  The  vespers  were  just  be- 
ffinning.  Some  preluding  notes  of  music 
from  a  choir  of  voices — unsided  by  organ  or 
instrumental  melody — swelled  upon  the  air, 
reaching  us  from  one  of  the  chapels  in  the 
distance ;  and  as  we  listened,  the  sounds  in- 
creased, until  the  anthem  was  swelling  In 
full  and  lofty  harmony — 


"  Magnificat  a) 


la  mea  Dominnm." 


Whilst  the  music  was  thus  filling  the 
church,  "fanning  the  air  as  with  an  angel's 
wing,"  the  sunbeams  were  lighting  up  alt 
the  interior  with  their  departing  splendor. 
The  combioation  was  exquisite ;  a  glowing 
sunburst  and  rejoicing  music  seemed  to  illus- 
trate each  oth<?r.  Sunbeams  in  such  places 
are  like  embodied  music,  and  lofty  strains  of 
praise,  such  as  those,  gladden  the  heart  like 
the  sunshine.  What  a  mighty  power  has 
music!  Hoiv  like  a  spirit  it  hovers  around 
unseen,  and  holds  such  mastery  over  human 
feelings ! 

The  air  was  redolent  of  the  odor  of  in- 
cense, sweet  but  almost  oppressive  to  the 
senses.  And  when  cho  sunshine  departed, 
the  shades  of  evening  soon  began  to  throw 
over  the  majestic  objects  around  the  indis- 
tinctness which,  whilst  it  removes  much  of 
the  actual,  encourages  the  ideal.  Again, 
another  strain  of  melody!  A  single  voice, 
combining  strength  and  sweetness,  com- 
menced ;  then  voice  after  voice  followed  unUl 
they  all  united,  when  the  fall  choir  swelled 
into  one  bursting,  long-sustained  anthem  of 
praise,  which  at  last  died  away  In  distant 
echoes. 
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"We  have  no  longer  the  response  of  other 
days,"  whispered  De  Viva.  "  In  that  cu- 
pola," pointing  to  the  dome,  hundreds  of  feet 
above  us,  "  another  choir  formerly  assembled 
to  respond  to  those  below — to  send  back  the 
praise,  not  in  faint  echoes,  but  in  full  ro- 
Hponse — an  image  of  the  celestial  choir  in 
unison  with  the  worshipers  below.  Let 
us  still  fancy  the  cupola  haunted  by  such 
strains." 

"  The  praise  of  the  Creator,"  I  remarked, 
"  is  the  true  and  noblest  service  of  the  divine 
art  of  music." 

We  remained  nntil  the  cloung  anthem. 

"  Ltadale  DooiioDm,  omne*  gientea! 
Laudate  DominQm,  omnes  popuU !  " 

Praise  the  Loid,  all  ye  nations ! 
Praise  the  Lord,  all  ye  people  t 

And  now  the  strain  Is  rising,  and  the 
chorus  is  swelling  and  mounting  higher  and 
higher  yet,  like  a  host  rejoicing  and  calling 
on  all  around  to  join  in  the  triumph.  Now, 
by  a  soft  relapse,  some  of  the  voices  are  re- 
peating the  strain  which  like  a  line  of  gold 
runs  through  every  part,  whilst  others  an 
contrasting,  as  it  were,  in  reply  other  tones 
in  grand  relief.  And  now  again  all  the 
voices  are  united  and  swell  in  concluding 
harmony — 

"  I^ndate  Dominum  1  Laudate  Dominam  I " 

"  Amen !  "  exclaimed  the  count. 

"Even  so.  Amen,"  I  replied. 

Have  we  not  all  felt  that  there  are  some 
occasions  in  our  life — transient  though  they 
may  have  been,  yet  deep  and  powerful  ere 
they  passed  away — when  the  human  spirit 
rising  purified,  as  it  were,  for  awhile  from 
earthly  dross,  has  felt  its  true  life  develop- 
ing; and  when  noble  and  elevated  influences, 
pervading  and  enlarging  its  powers,  have  of- 
fered some  foretaste  of  a  life  of  the  soul  into 
which  it  has  yearned  with  passionate  long- 
ing to -expand? 


At  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  the  25th  inst.,  M.  Arago  communicated  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  from  Professor 
Uorse  of  New  York,  concerning  tbe  Electrical 
Tetegraph.  "Tbe  celebrated  Superintendent 
of  the  Telegraphs  in  America,"  says  the 


Compte  Rendu,  "gives  an  account  of  the 
improvements  of  apparatus  since  the  period  of 
its  exhibition  to  the  Academy.  He  complains, 
in  animated  language,  of  the  claim  of  priorilj 
raised  by  Mr.  Jackson,  which  he  believes  U> 
be  imfoimded." 
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A  PEEP  AT  A  COAL-PIT  AND  THE  PEOPLE  IN  IT. 


The  old  proverb,  that  "one  half  of  the 
world  does  not  know  what  the  other  half  is 
dmng,"  is  perhaps  in  no  instance  more  ap- 
plicable than  in  that  of  citizens  and  colliers. 
The  one  class  consider  all  their  toils  finished 
when  they  sit  down  at  the  side  of  a  good 
coal  fire ;  the  other  class  have  their  tons  to 
commence  when  the  coal  that  feeds  the  same 
Are  is  to  be  procured.  The  citizens  are  con- 
sumers, the  colliers  producers,  and,  as  usual, 
the  former  generally  remain  ignorant  of  the 
latter.  There  are  upwards  of  20,000  people 
engaged  in,  and  connected  with,  the  miners 
and  their  families  in  the  northern  collieries 
alone ;  that  is,  those  on  the  Tyne,  the  Wear, 
and  the  Tees,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  Newcastle  district.  Yet  we  will  venture 
to  say  that  far  more  than  20,000  travelers 
pass  close  by  these  pits  and  pitmen,  and 
are  as  unacquainted  with  the  one  and  the 
other  as  with  localities  and  laborers  in  a 
foreign  country.  Perhaps  few  Cockneys 
have  ever  set  eyes  on  a  genuine  pitman  in 
his  pit  costume.  One  example  should  be 
brought  to  the  Exhibition  as  a  rarity.  He 
would,  at  least,  be  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the 
Chinese  mandarin.  Thousands  who  have 
leen  a  Chinese  junk  will  never  see  a  New- 
castle coal-pit. 

In  a  recent  article  in  this  Magazine,  we 
drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  coal-mine 
explosions,  and  explained  the  cause  of  such 
catastrophes  in  a  brief  space.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  take  a  glance  at  the  entire  colliery, 
and  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  colliers, 
only  noticing  the  subject  of  ventilation  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  complete  our  view  of  the 
mine  in  the  present  article. 

The  sinking  of  a  shaft  to  the  coal,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  colliery  on  a  first-rate 
scale,  is  a  very  serious  undertaking,  and  is 
therefore  commonly  effected  by  a  company 
of  capitalists,  under  lease  from  the  owner 
of  the  land.  The  value  of  coal-bearing 
land  is  enormous,  and  from  such  land  a 
Urge  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  bishopric 
of  Durham  arises.  Our  belief  is,  that  the 
public  at  large  hare  no  conception  of  the 


revenues  derived  from  this  source.  Some 
day  or  other,  these,  like  the  coals  themselves, 
will  come  to  light,  if  not  to  London.  The 
capital  required  for  the  proper  establishment 
of  a  first-class  sea-sale  colliery  is  generally 
very  considerable.  Including  the  ''  training, 
or  getting  at  the  coal,  the  machinery,  col- 
liers houses,  wagons,  and  similar  append- 
ages, we  should  say  the  capital  embarked 
varies  from  40,000/.  to  160,000/.  Of  course, 
the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  before  the 
coal  is  reached  regulate  the  early  expenditure. 
In  some  cases,  springs  and  feeders  are  cut 
and  tapped  which  seem  to  be  inexhaustible, 
and  to  pour  out  rivers  of  pent  up  ivaters. 
At  one  pit  near  Durham,  the  steam-engines 
pumped  from  feeders  to  the  amount  of 
26,700  tons  of  water  ^r  diem  !  This  is  an 
extreme  instance;  but  1000  gallons  per  mi- 
nute, or  6000  tons  per  diem,  are  not  seldom 
pumped  up  from  jnines.  In  the  great 
Hetton  Colliery  there  were  three  chief 
feeders  issuing  forth  respectively  2000,  1600, 
and  1000  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
Hence  the  amount  of  steam-power  for  pump* 
ing  water  and  lifting  coals  is  very  great.  At 
Percy  Main,  near  Newcastle,  are  found  586- 
horse  power  of  steam-engines  in  operation ; 
but  of  this  total  amount  no  less  than  440- 
horse  power  was  at  work  for  pumping  alone, 
to  preserve  the  mine  dry.  Engines  of  250- 
horse  power,  ever  laboring  at  the  pumps  of 
a  mine,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  north  of 
England. 

We  think  it  best  to  select  a  particular  pit 
for  a  visit,  and  then  we  say,  **  Ex  uno  disce 
omnes ;''  that  is,  in  English,  "  One  dark  hole 
is  as  bright  as  a  thousand."  The  pit  we 
choose  is  Pemberton's  Mine,  near  Sunder- 
land, as  it  is  one  of  the  most  arduous  under- 
takings ever  completed  by  two  or  three  ad- 
venturers. The  obstacles  encountered  in  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  its  confident  con- 
tinuation in  the  face  of  prognosticated  failure, 
are  themes  of  constant  conversation  and 
commendation  in  the  district.  It  was  at 
first  prophesied  by  some  oC  U\^  ^ot^V  ^\S!k&^v3Q&» 
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never  be  completed,  and  the  coal  never  at- 
tained. But  the  Pembertons  persevered 
almost  beyond  hope,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  obtaining  excellent  coal  at  a  depth  of  1600 
feet!  The  shaft,  having  been  subsequently 
continued,  is  now  between  1700  ana  1800 
feet  deep,  being  about  the  deepest  perpendi- 
cular shaft  in  the  world,  and  about  nine 
times  as  deep  as  the  Monument  of  London  is 
high!  Let  our  gentle  reader  imagine  the 
Monument  piled  nine  times  upon  itself,  and 
he  will  obtain  some  conception  of  the  Pem- 
bertons' pit-shaft,  at  MonKwearmouth,  near 
Sunderland.  The  reader  will  best  under- 
stand the  interior  by  accompanying  us  in  one 
of  our  descents  of  this  shaft,  and  we  shall 
thus  place  things  before  him  as  graphically 
as  possible. 

Were  the  reader  accompanying  us  in  any 
other  than  an  imaginary  visit,  it  is  probable 
that  the  mere  appearance  of  the  colliery- 
arrangements  on  the  surface  would  be  suffix 
ciently  repulsive.  As  soon  as  we  leave  the 
town  of  Sunderland,  and  approach,  through 
Monkwearmouth,  towards  the  locality,  a  tall, 
black,  cloud-emitting  engine-chimney  stands 
as  a  mine-mark  to  direct  us  to  the  pit-mouth. 
A  few  dusky  sheds  and  several  large  coal- 
heaps  blacken  upon  our  view.  We  draw 
nearer,  and  distinguish  the  pullies  overhang- 
ing the  shaft,  and  indicating  by  their  con- 
spicuous revolutions  that  the  pit  is  at  work. 
Upon  our  arrival  at  the  "  pit-heap,"  we 
ascend  the  eminence,  and  find  the  ''  under- 
viewer,"  or  resident  superintendent,  awaiting 
UR.  It  is  a  busy  as  well  as  a  black  scene ; 
and  wo  may  glance  around  upon  it  until  our 
turn  to  descend  arrives.  The  man  who 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  utters 
that  peculiar  warning  which  is  significant  to 
the  under-ground  watchman  of  our  intention 
to  visit  him — that  man  is  the  *'  banksman," 
or  foreman  of  the  laborers  at  the  surface. 
He  takes  under  his  special  charge  the  duty 
of  dismissing  and  receiving  those  who  descend 
and  ascend,  and  mav  be  considered  as  the  re- 
ceiver-general  of  all  the  receipts  for  and  from 
the  mine,  whether  consisting  of  live  or  mere 
mineral  stock. 

All  around  us  we  observe  some  scores  of 
active  boys  busily  employed  in  wheeling  the 
coal-baskets  or  tubs  from  the  banksman,  who 
has  landed  them,  to  the  screens,  which  are 
ranged  in  long  upright  rows;  and  against 
their  sounding  wires  a  volley  of  coals  is  heard 
to  rattle  every  minute.  From  this  operation 
clouds  of  dust  arise,  either  for  the  torture  of 
oar  wondering  and  watering  eyes,  or  to  in- 
oiieage  the  vesture  of  bhok  that  clothes  every 


blade  of  grass  in  the  vicinity.  Yonder  are  a 
batch  or  two  of  boys  engaged  in  "  wailing," 
or  picking  out  the  small  stones,  rubbish,  and 
impurities  from  the  screened  coal.  The 
steam-engine  puffs  and  roars,  and  so  does  the 
banksman ;  the  screens  rattle  and  creak,  and 
so  do  the  loose  sheds;  the  iron  wheel- 
barrows clatter  and  grate,  and  so  do  the 
coal-wagons,  even  more  noisily.  What  with 
the  extraordinary  confusion  of  novel  noises  in 
your  ears,  the  incessant  clouds  of  dust  in  your 
eyes,  and,  if  the  wind  be  high,  the  jarring  and 
shaking  of  the  whole  wooden  fabrics,  you  do 
not  feel  greatly  delighted  when  the  "  tub" 
is  declared  to  be  ready  for  you.  As  you 
step  to  the  shaft,  you  feel  firmly  persuaded 
that  none  but  an  ^neas,  or  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  pious  hero,  could  commit  himself 
to  this  Avemus  without  a  tremor.  Nor  have 
you  even  the  consolation  of  facilis  descensut 
Acemi,  for  your  eyes,  if  you  can  use  them, 
testify  most  undeniably  to  the  contrary.  To 
be  told  to  step  into  a  tub  or  a  wicker  basket 
oscillating  over  a  black  depth  of  more  than  a 
thousand  feet,  is  not  encouraging,  nor  is  the 
hesitation  on  your  part  removed  by  the  con- 
siderate attention  with  which  you  are  offered, 
by  way  of  undeniable  security,  the  alter- 
native of  a  **  loop,"  for  your  accommodation. 
This  loop  is  nothing  more  than  a  noose  made 
by  hooking  back  the  chain  in  which  the  pit- 
rope  terminates  on  itself.  Probably  you  will 
fail  to  see  the  delicacy  of  concern  for  your 
comfort  when  you  are  instructed  to  insert  one 
leg  in  this  loop,  and  to  curve  the  other  round 
the  chain ;  then,  winding  your  arms  round 
the  rope,  you  are  assured  you  may  "  ride" 
in  this  mode  as  safely  as  in  your  private  car- 
riage. It  is  certainly  impossible  that  you 
can  fall  out  in  this  case,  although  it  is  not 
equally  certain  that  you  may  not  be  banged 
against  the  sides.  As  to  the  pitmen  them- 
selves, a  loop  for  one  leg  is  considered  rather 
in  the  light  of  a  somewhat  effeminate  indul- 
gence, and  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  to 
wind  legs'and  arms  rapidly  round  the  chain,  to 
swing  off  at  once,  and  to  ride  in  this  way,  one 
above  another,  some  six  or  seven  at  a  time, 
the  lowest  one,  perhaps,  taking  a  loop  by 
way  of  foundation.  Such  is  the  unconcern 
with  which  this  risk  is  regarded,  thai  we 
have  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  shaft  and  seen 
the  rope  begin  to  ascend  before  the  men  and 
boys  would  lay  hold  and  wind  themselves 
around  it,  and  we  have  been  assured  that 
boys  have  been  frequently  landed  at  the  top, 
after  a  severe  day's  work,  fast  asleep  upon 
the  rope ! 
We  muat  not,  however,  delay  longer ;  it  is 
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ni  to  descend,  and  io  this  particular  pit 
)  iroD  tub,  six  feet  deep,  is  the  vehicle. 
18  a  small  ladder  adjusted  for  our 
and  all  eyes  are  upon  us ;  we  mtist 
id.  There  is  no  shelter  or  pretence  for 
a ;  the  banksman  holds  out  his  black 
»my  hand,  and  being  each  completely 
I  in  a  pitman's  dress,  we  are  bound  to 
I  the  character.  We  grasp  the  prof- 
land,  and  by  some  means  find  ourselves 
]j  at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  duly 
n]  that  we  have  not  made  the  bottom 
shaft  instead ! 

word  of  command  is  given,  and  away 
ink  at  a  rapid  rate  from  life  and  lig^ht. 
rat  bang  against  the  side  of  the  shaft 
\  us  terribly  at  our  literal  state  of  sus- 
but  this  occurs  not  often.  You  never 
upwards  more  than  once,  for  the  dust 
ippings  you  then  receive  in  your  eyes 
another  attempt  undesirable.  Two 
»  elapse,  and  you  hear  voices;  in 
(r  instant  the  ascending  tub  rushes 
ou,  and  you  are  sensible  of  the  rapidity 
r  descent.  You  now  are  made  aware 
cause  of  the  smoke  emitted  from  the 
of  the  shaft ;  for,  on  expressing  your 
ling  sense  of  suffocation,  you  are  in- 
[  that  this  arises  from  an  enormous 
J  furnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  very 
^ou  are  descending,  located  there  for 
rposo  of  producing  a  draught  of  air  to 
te  the  mine.  You  have  now  become 
enaible  of  your  temerity  in  descending 
is,  in  fact,  an  enormously  long,  dark, 
chimney,  technically  termed  an  "  up- 
thaft.  About  four  minutes  will  bring 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  if  not  to  your 
As  to  your  eyes,  even  if  they  are 
I  from  the  unkindly  drops  that  moist- 
them  at  your  first  upward  inquiring 
,  yet  the  sudden  introduction  to  total 
88  will,  for  several  minutes,  incapacitate 
}m  taking  a  timid  look  at  the  question- 
Jace  into  which  you  have  suffered 
If  to  be  imported,  and  the  equally 
»nable  beings  by  whom  you  are  sur- 
d.  Like  a  blind  man  are  you  led  into 
,  where  you  sit  until  nature  dilates  the 
of  your  eye  sufficiently  for  the  re- 
I  of  the  few  struggling  rays  of  light 
1  from  the  lamps  and  candles  of  the 
• 

have  heard  bold  people  confess  that 
Ave  been  under  strange  hallucinations 
the  first  minutes  of  their  introduction 
place.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  alto- 
surprising  if  even  you  should,  for  one 
ante  or  two,  dream  that  you  had  really 


arrived  at  a  certain  place  best  described  as 
being  "paved  with  good  intentions."  Nor 
is  it  impossible  that  in  hastily  passing  in 
review  your  own  good  intentions,  you  add 
the  ten-thousandth  and  first  by  determining 
that  if  you  but  safely  escape  from  this  lo- 
cality, you  will  never  more  aive  the  reins  to 
curiosity,  or  yourself  to  a  mming  expedition, 
as  long  as  you  live. 

In  a  pit,  however,  we  at  present  are,  and 
may  as  welb  accomplish  the  object  of  the 
visit.  Eyesiffht  being  recovered,  as  far  as  to 
discern  "  darkness  visible,"  candles  are  pro* 
vided.  A  piece  of  clay  is  thrust  between 
the  fingers  of  your  left  hand,  and  a  pit  can- 
dle (forty  to  the  pound)  is  implanted  there- 
in. A  stick  in  your  right  hand  will  complete 
your  equipment.  The  agent  leads  the  way, 
and  we  commence  our  journey.  While  you 
pass  along  the  main  passages  the  march  is  not 
unpleasant,  as  you  are  able  to  walk  erect,  or 
nearly  so,  in  a  tolerable  subterranean  street. 
The  first  signs  of  pit-labor  will  be  the  pass- 
age of  numerous  trains  of  coal-wagons,  con- 
veying the  produce  of  the  mine  along  the 
railways  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  These 
trains  are  attended  by  boys,  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are  called 
drivers,  and  real  drivers  they  certainly  are, 
as  you  will  find  in  the  narrow  passages  of  the 
pit.  We  have  questioned  some  hundreds  of 
them,  in  various  pits,  and  a  more  risk-bear- 
ing race  of  lads  wc  never  found.  To  apply 
a  homely  proverb,  they  get  nearly  as  many 
kicks  from  the  horses  as  halfpence  from  their 
masters.  How  they  manage  to  accomplish 
so  many  safe  journeys  is  the  wonder.  An 
ungrateful  kick  from  the  quadruped  is  one 
risk  ;  a  tumble  from  their  semi-seats  is  an- 
other of  very  frequent  occurrence;  while 
that  of  being  run  over  by  one  or  more  wag- 
ons of  the  train  is  the  last,  and,  not  very 
rarely,  a  fatal  one.  We  have  met  with  some 
of  these  lads  whose  whole  system  of  chro- 
nology is  based  upon  the  occurrence  of  acci- 
dents, or  "  lamings,"  as  they  generally  name 
them  ;  and  they  will  date  a  particular  event 
they  wish  to  call  to  mind  by  its  happening 
when  they  had  their  third,  or  second,  or  fifth 
"  laming ;"  the  said  laming  varying  from  an 
almost  fractured  skull,  and  a  broken  leg  or 
arm,  to  the  loss  of  a  finger  or  the  disfigure- 
ment of  a  feature.  One  young  driver  had 
been  the  subject  of  seven  lamings,  and  had 
thriven  in  spite  of  them  all.  Any  boy  who 
had  escaped  with  but  one  or  two  slight  in- 
juries was  considered  as  particularly  fa- 
vored. 

You  \ka'^t  ijlo^  vrcw^^V.^^©^^^  ^^w«i^ 
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where  it  may  be  conyenient  to  branch  off. 
The  progress  here  is  more  difficult,  as  the 
roof  is  lower  and  the  way  narrower ;  but  this 
it  the  first  place  where  you  can  see  the 
"  hewers"  at  work.  The  hewers  are  the  ac- 
tual miners  or  hewers-down  of  the  coal,  and 
you  now  see  two  of  them  at  their  labor. 
1  ou  observe  that  the  extraction  is  effected 
by  undermining  two  sides  of  a  cubical  mass, 
and  detaching  the  others  by  the  insertion  of 
a  wedge  or  by  the  aid  of  gunpowder.  In 
excavating  the  lowest  side,  the  hewer  squats 
down,  or  lies  along  upon  his  back,  working 
upwards.  It  requires  no  little  dexterity  and 
no  little  force  to  swing  his  **  pick"  so  as  to 
"  undergo*'  the  mass  to  the  extent  of  three 
feet ;  but  the  man  uses  his  arms  in  a  manner 
the  most  effective  and  surprising  to  you,  a 
witness  for  the  first  time  of  this  procedure. 
Your  approach  stops  the  business  for  a  min- 
ute or  two,  during  which  you  are  attentively 
surveyed,  and  then  suggestively  informed 
that  hewing  is  "drouthy  (dry)  wark."  Of 
course  you  **  pay  your  footing"  with  a  liberal 
hand  and  a  good  grace.  Should  your  com- 
pliance be  prompt  and  your  small  coin  plen- 
tiful, you  will  find  these  black  humanities  very 
civil  fellows,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  you 
are  not  especially  treated  to  a  "  blast."  The 
preliminaries  to  this  blast  are  hurried  for  your 
particular  amusement,  which  is  indeed  some- 
what diminished  by  the  clouds  of  "  reek" 
that  follow  the  explosion  and  hang  around 
you.  The  coal  is  extensively  torn  down  by 
the  extra- charged  blast  for  which  you  paia, 
and  you  see  it  thrown  into  baskets  or  iron 
tubs,  which  are  placed  singly  upon  •*  trams," 
and  pushed  or  "  put"  by  stout  lads  along  a 
tramway  to  the  crane,  by  which  they  are 
raised  upon  wagons  for  the  mainway,  and 
committed  to  the  charge  of  the  drivers.  The 
"putting"  is  the  severest  work  in  the  pit  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  laborers  and  the 
duration  of  their  labors.*  The  putters,  how- 
ever, are  assigned  to  their  tasks  with  special 
reference  to  their  age  and  strength,  one 
strong  lad  being  counted  equal  to  two  young- 
er and  weaker  boys— or  two  boys  of  like  age 
and  strength  equal  to  two,  one  of  whom  is 
older  and  the  other  younger  than  either  of 
the  former  two.  You  had  better  take  our 
explanation  of  these  arrangements  as  suffi- 

*  It  is  DOW  matter  of  common  notorietj  that  in 
■ome  districts,  as  in  parts  of  Lancashire  and  York- 
■hire,  girls  and  yoang  women  were  employed  in 
"  putting/'  and  actually  harnessed  to  the  loads  like 
beast  of  burden.  Happily,  the  act  relating  to  the 
empIovmeDt  of  women  and  children  in  mines  makes 


cient,  as  should  you  question  the  lads  them- 
selves, you  will  scarcely  be  the  wiser  for 
their  attempts  to  convey  to  your  dull  percep- 
tion the  full  understanding  of  what  is  meant 
by  a  "  headsman,"  a  '<  half-marrow,"  and  a 
"foal." 

You  have  now  seen  specimens  of  the  regu* 
lar  staff  of  the  pits,  and  will  scarcely  teel 
curious  enough  to  ascertain  the  duties  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  arranmng  for  or 
superintending  the  laborers  already  describ- 
ed, otherwise  you  may  have  apellatives  and 
explanations  enough.  The  under-ground  as 
well  as  the  upper-ffround  establishment  in 
every  large  pit  consists  of  a  series  of  ranks 
of  laborers,  of  more  than  a  dozen  denomi- 
nations for  each  of  the  two  divisions.  The 
example  of  one  moderate  mine  (Walbottle) 
will  suffice,  where  150  chaldrons  of  coals  are 
drawn  every  working-day,  at  the  least.  There 
the  upper-ground  establishment  consists  of  a 
112  men  and  28  boys,  employed  in  seventeen 
different  kinds  of  labor;  the  under-ground 
establishment  consists  of  136  men  and  85 
boys,  employed  in  about  fourteen  various 
sorts  of  occupation.  The  total  establishment 
consists  of  361  work-people,  of  which  num- 
ber 113  are  boys. 

You  may  have  had  enough  of  the  pit  by 
this  time,  but  you  will  not  be  let  off,  or  up 
again,  so  easily,  for  you  have  seen  little  or 
nothing  of  the  worst  of  it.  The  agent  se- 
duces you  to  follow  him  for  a  short  time  into 
the  inmost  recesses  of  the  pit,  and  you  must 
obey  him,  for  you  cannot  find  your  way  back ' 
without  him.  Now  you  experience  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  the  progress ;  for  you  are 
entering  those  more  distant  places  where  the 
ventilation  is  less  active,  and  where  the  tem- 
perature of  the  mine  is  about  eighty  degrees, 
although  it  has  been  known  to  be  as  high  as 
eighty-nine  degrees.  Your  candle — unless 
you  are  exceedingly  apt  at  fingering  tallow 
in  a  melting  temperature — has  long  since 
spread  superficially  over  your  hands,  and 
your  fingers  are  tolerably  well  burnt.  The 
agent  is  on  far  before  you,  and  you  follow, 
haud  passibiLs  aguis,  and  in  the  momentary 
fear  of  having  to  add,  cui  lumen  ademptum. 
He  pauses  at  a  little  shed,  and  you  receive  a 
Davy-lamp  in  place  of  your  candle,  as  you 
are  now  in  a  dangerous  atmosphere.  The 
light  of  this  lamp  is  so  feeble  that  the  next 
minute — albeit  your  progressing  body  is 
doubled  up  to  the  minimum  of  your  contrac- 
tile power — you  are  the  recipient  of  such  a 
blow  on  your  head  as  fairly  staggers  you. 
You  assent  to  the  syllogism,  that  you  are  far 
\  loo  teJi  {ox  this  ]^art  of  the  under- world ; 
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yon  try  whether  some  phflosophers  are  cor- 
rect in  affirming  that  man  mi^ht  readily 
adapt  himself  to  "all-fours."  On  all-fours 
Toa  certainly  proceed  more  safely,  though 
less  speedily,  and  you  now  distinctly  perceive 
how  highly  useful,  if  not  ornamental,  a  slight 
ounre  or  bow  in  the  legs  really  is  to  the  nu- 
merous pitmen  who  possess  it.  By  way  of 
showing  you  his  agility,  one  of  them  pre- 
cedes you  at  a  comparative  railway  velocity. 
To  see  a  genuine  pitman,  of  short  stature 
and  with  a  competent  curvature  of  legs  ^a 
carve  whose  loci  it  might  be  difficult  to  find) 
thread  these  mole-galleries  is  amusing  enough, 
if  you  have  not  to  follow  him,  with  a  Davy 
dangling  about  you  and  the  terror  of  a  doz- 
en rattling  putters  behind  you.  Such,  how- 
ever, is  your  present  lot ;  and  you  now  find 
yourself  alone  in  some  lon^  hole,  where  you 
cannot  rise  from  your  hands,  where  you  can 
touch  the  two  sides  with  your  feet,  and 
where  you  feel  despairingly  confident  that  the 
approaching  train  of  lads  with  their  loads 
can  only  pass  you  by  passing  over  you! 
Just  at  this  moment  a  blast  is  fired  some- 
where close  to  you,  and  the  dull  boom  causes 
yeur  very  heart  to  bound.  The  trams  now 
are  close  upon  you,  your  Davy  shows  no 
warning  light,  and  hallooing  is  perfectly  use- 
less. At  the  very  moment  you  have  resign- 
ed yourself  to  the  horrible  impending  fate, 
you  most  thankfully  feel  out  a  hollow  in  the 
wall  of  coal,  and  have  just  time  to  flatten 
yourself  into  it  when  past  rush  half-a-score 
of  headsmen,  half-marrows  and  foals,  with 
their  complement  of  creaking  and  crashing 
trams,  and  you  do  not  recover  from  your 
ahaddering  tremor  till  the  last  sounds  die 
away,  and  the  passage  is  evacuated  by  the 
whole  number  of  rattling,  roaring,  and  roys- 
tering  lads  and  boys ! 

Your  guide  has  missed  you,  and  returns 
to  find  you  deplorably  anxious  to  desert  the 

Sit.  He  commiserates  your  terror,  and  or- 
ers  a  "  rolley,"  or  small,  flat  wagon-stand, 
to  be  brought.  He  places  you  on  it,  all  y.>ur 
length  being  spread  over  it.  As  joi  are 
now  wheeled  along  by  your  guide,  feet  fore- 
most, you  feel  consoled  and  confident  in 
knowing  that  with  his  head  must  all  the 
thumping  concussions  take  place.  You  are 
surprised  and  secretly  mortified  to  find  that 
his  head  continues  whole  and  unthumped,  his 
back  unexcoriated,  and  his  arms  unbruised, 
even  while  he  is  wheeling  you  at  a  rapid  rate 
— a  rate  which  would  have  left  you,  were 
you  in  the  same  position  as  his  own,  with 
scarcely  a  sound  limb.  You  are,  however, 
still  more  surprised  to  find  that  you  are  rid- 


ing through  still  narrower  and  more  stifling 
passages.  The  fact  is,  your  guide  has  deter- 
mined that  you  should  see  the  "  pillar- work- 
ings," and  you  are  now  in  one  of  the  remot- 
est nooks  of  the  mine.  The  pillars  are 
square  masses  left  to  support  the  mine,  and 
commonly  about  twenty  yards  by  six  ;  while 
in  this  particular  pit,  the  extraordinary  depth, 
and  consequent  enormous  pressure  of  the 
superincumbent  strata,  render  it  essential 
that  they  should  be  forty  yards  in  length  and 
thirty  in  breadth  ;  by  which  necessity  full 
six-sevenths  of  the  coal  is  left  for  support 
alone.  Whenever  it  is  resolved  to  mine  no 
further  in  any  direction,  the  pillars  them- 
selves are  gradually  excavated.  This  is  na- 
turally the  most  hazardous  work  of  all ;  for 
the  roof  becomes  shaken  by  the  gradual  loss 
of  support,  the  wooden  props  are  finally 
knocked  down,  and  it  requires  extreme  agil- 
ity, even  in  an  experienced  pitman,  to  secure 
the  props  and  his  own  retreat  in  due  time. 
We  have  witnessed  this  operation,  and  have 
heard  the  succeeding  crashes  of  the  roof  with 
no  very  courageous  heart.  The  deserted  por- 
tion is  called  **  waste ;''  and  it  is  here  that 
those  reservoirs  of  carburetted  hydrogen  are 
collected  which  are  out  of  the  reach  of  ventil- 
ation and  therefore  most  dangerous. 

You  ask  for  the  cause  of  that  low,  hissing 
sound  which  emanates  from  the  very  coal  it- 
self in  these  recesses.  This  results  from  the 
liberation  of  the  cases  with  which  the  mine- 
ral b  charged.  The  chief  component  of  in- 
flammable pit-grases  is  carburetted  hydrogen, 
mixed  with  unequal  quantities  of  olefiant, 
carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  gases.  These 
compounds  exhibit  very  different  degrees  of 
inflammability  when  mixed  with  atmospheric 
air,  according  to  the  different  proportions 
they  contain  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
olefiant  gases.  The  former  two  gases  dimin- 
ish, the  Tatter  increases,  their  inflammability. 
Contrary  to  popular  expectation,  the  larger 
the  amount  of  atmospheric  bat  with  which 
the  pit-gases  can  be  mixed  without  losing 
their  detonating  power,  the  more  dangerous 
are  the  explosive  mixtures  formed  by  them 
in  coal-mines.  The  most  readily-explosive 
mixture  of  fire-damp  with  common  bat  is  one 
measure  of  the  former  to  about  seven  or  eight 
of  the  latter.  An  ordinary  reader  must  be 
aware  that  the  Davy-lamp  consists  of  an  oil- 
fed  wick  enclosed  m  a  wire-gauze  cylinder, 
the  apertures  of  the  wire-gauze  being  ex- 
tremely small,  and  at  least  625  to  the  square 
inch.  Through  such  apertures  ^me  will  not 
pass,  unless  by  applied  force ;  and  ^Uhiisx\3ciRk 
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it  is  to  tho  fur  as  one  to  twelve,  the  flame  of 
the  wick  is  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  the 
feeble  blue  flame  of  the  gas.  When,  however, 
the  proportion  is  as  one  to  five,  six,  or  seven, 
the  cylinder  is  filled  with  tho  flame  of  the 
fire-damp ;  but,  though  the  wire-gauze  may 
become  even  red-hot,  the  exterior  air,  though 
explosive,  is  not  kindled.  The  safety  of  this 
lamp  depends  upon  the  cooling  agency  of  the 
wire-gauze  exerted  on  the  portion  of  gas  burn- 
ing within  the  cylinder. 

The  object  of  mining- ventil.itio  i  is  to  dilute 
the  explosive  gases  so  much  as  to  render 
them  uninflammable.  No  subject  has  received 
more  practical  attention  in  this  district  than 
that  of  the  last  mode  of  eflecting  the  dilution 
by  atmospheric  air.  The  system  now  adopted 
has  been  gradually  improved  from  early  and 
most  imperfect  modes.  It  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  four  chief  arrangements : — 1st,  A 
**  downcast  shaft,"  or  one  down  which  the 
common  air  may  enter  the  mine;  2,  An 
upcast  shaft,"  or  one  up  which  the  nir  may 
depart,  after  having  ventilated  the  pit ;  3,  A 
large  blazing  furnace,  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  the  upcast  shaft,  to  rarefy  the  air,  and 
produce  a  draught  up  this  shaft ;  4,  Stop- 
pings of  various  kinds,  and  trap  and  pass- 
age doors,  so  fixed  as  to  direct  or  cfivert 
the  course  of  the  current  of  air  in  accordance 
with  the  exigencies  of  particular  parts  of  the 
mine.  It  will  be  obvious  that  the  agent  of 
the  ventilation  is  the  dift'erence  between  the 
weights  of  two  columns  of  air,  one  of  which 
is  at  the  natural  temperature,  and  the  other 
rarefied  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  A  little 
consideration  will,  we  think,  render  even  this 
very  summary  notice  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  general  reader.  Nothing  short  of  a 
pictorial  plan,  and  that  a  rather  elaborate  one, 
would  convey  full  knowledge  of  the  entire 
system  of  ventilation,  as  adopted  in  the 
Newcastle  mines.  It  would  be  especially 
difficult  to  represent  in  words  what  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  whole  pit  are  in  reference  to  this 
matter.  The  currents  of  air  must  travel 
through  tlie  mine  in  much  the  same  way  as 
a  human  being  would  do  who  is  desirous  of 
exploring  every  corner  of  it.  The  air  is 
coaxed,  as  it  were,  round  corner  after  corner, 
up  this  passage  and  down  that,  and  some- 
times up  one-half  the  length  of  a  passage, 
and  down  the  other  half,  so  as  to  be  coursing 
reversely  in  the  same  gallery.  At  other  places 
it  is  made  to  fork  or  branch  into  two  distinct 
"splits,"  one  current  proceeding  to  the  right 
ana  the  other  to  the  left.  By  the  aid,  in- 
deed,  of  arches  and  crossings,  we  have  seen 
tie  air  compelled  to  make  a  summerset  upon 


itself,  and  to  exhibit  the  most  ingenious  duc- 
tility. 

There  is  one  exigency,  however,  which  re- 
quires, or  seems  to  require,  the  intervention 
of  human  agency,  namely,  when  a  stopping 
is  necessary  in  a  main  transit  passage.  The 
trains  of  wagons  must  pass  perpetually,  and 
yet  the  air  must  not  pass.  The  only  expe- 
dient, therefore,  is  a  door  to  be  opened  and 
shut  on  occasion,  and  the  closing  cannot,  it 
is  aflirmed,  be  secured  without  the  constant 
attendance  of  a  man  or  boy.  A  man  is  too 
expensive  if  young,  and  too  sleepy  if  old. 
Boys  are  given  to  sleepiness  too,  and  also  to 
playfulness ;  but  they  can  be  frightened  into 
wakefulness,  and  scolded  into  seriousness. 
Add  to  this  that  the  merest  children  can  open 
and  shut  a  door  when  it  is  knocked  at,  can 
be  employed  only  at  this,  and  can  thus  be 
habituated  to  the  terrors  of  a  pit  in  time ; 
and  thus  we  learn  the  cause  of  hundreds  of 
Httle  ''trappers"  having  been  almost  as  it 
were  born  to  the  mine,  and  schooled  in  it  and 
to  it.  One  of  the  primary  objects  of  the 
*'  Children's  Employment  Commission  "  was 
to  examine  into  the  condition  and  occupation 
of  the  boys ;  and  one  of  the  chief  results  of 
the  Commission  was  the  exclusion  of  children 
under  eight  years  of  age  from  the  pit  alto- 
gether. Before  this  act  passed,  we  have 
seen  in  these  pits  boys  of  almost  infantile 
appearance  and  capabilities,  and  of  the  actual 
age  of  six  and  seven  years,  stationed  at  various 
pit  doors,  and  immured. in  total  darkness  for 
the  twelve  long  hours  of  every  working-day 
in  the  week. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that,  until 
very  recently  (and  now  but  very  partially),  not 
a  single  step  has  been  taken  by  the  public  au- 
thorities to  enforce  perpetual  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  employers  and  employed  to  amend  ac- 
knowledged evils  and  improve  defective  sys- 
tems, to  chronicle  the  results  of  experience  and 
observation,  to  register  the  extent  and  direc- 
tion of  subterranean  operations,  or,  in  fact,  to 
record  anything  that  aflects  the  health  and 
comfort,  or  produces  the  diseases  and  death, 
of  that  large  mass  of  laborers  who  obtain 
their  livelihood,  and  pass  a  large  portion  of 
their  lives,  many  and  many  a  score  of  fathoms 
away  from  the  light  of  day  and  the  company 
of  their  fellow-beings. 

We  fear  that  we  have  left  our  imaginary 
companion  somewhere  in  the  pit,  whilst  dis- 
coursing upon  the  above  matters.  We  hasten, 
however,  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  send  up 
the  **  token,"  and  order  the  call  to  be  made, 
so  that  the  next  tub  may  take  us  up.  We 
step  in,  after  having  left  a  few  current  coins  by 
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way  of  remembrancers,  and  are  gratefully 
discharged  from  these  Cimmerian  regions. 
Very  shortly  a  bright  circle  is  seen  above  us, 
and  we  speedily  recognise  it  to  be  the  mouth 
of  the  shaft,  to  which  another  minute  brings 
us.  We  are  landed,  and  lauded  for  our  in- 
trepidity, which  last  attribute  conscience 
scarcely  allows  us  to  claim ;  but  we  under- 
stand the  hint,  and  having  left  the  last  of  our 
small  coins,  repair  at  once  to  the  agent's 
house,  where  one  glance  in  the  mirror  con- 
vinces us  that,  under  some  circumstances 
at  least,  personal  identity  is  a  dubious  matter. 
What  with  tallow  and  toil,  coal  and  carriage, 
perspiration  and  pit  costume,  we  really  might 
defy  law  and  justice  to  identify  us.  A 
thorough  ablution,  however,  restores  us  to 
ourselves,  as  to  the  outward  man,  and  the 
agent's  larder  is  not  deficient  in  some  few  of 
the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  for  the 
inward  man.  We  have  spent  many  in- 
structive and  really  happy  hours  with  this 
very  intelligent  class  of  men ;  and  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham  the  chief  science  of 
the  district  will  be  found  amongst  these 
highest  mining-officers,  or  "viewers,"  as  they 
are  locally  termed,  and  their  immediate  sub- 
ordinates. 

It  has  been  our  lot  to  descend  and  peram- 
bulate some  dozen  and  more  of  the  chief 
mines  in  Northumberland  and  Durham,  in- 
cluding several  upcast  or  chimney  shafts; 
and  truly  can  we  say  that,  after  the  first 
strangeness  and  apprehension  were  removed, 
we  really  enjoyed  these  morning-calls  upon 
the  miners  at  the  scene  of  their  peculiar 
labors.  The  after- portion  of  the  days  and 
evenings  we  generally  devoted  to  visiting 
them  at  their  houses,  and  to  conversation 
with  them  upon  their  condition.  The  houses 
of  the  pitmen  are  generally  adjacent  to  the 
pit,  and  consist  of  two  -  storied  tenements 
built  in  long  rows,  with  common  bakehouses 
before  them  at  intervals.  So  remarkable  a 
dissimilitude  as  may  be  observed  between  the 
furniture  and  the  houses  themselves  is  pro- 
bably peculiar  to  the  domiciles  of  the  northern 
pitmen.  Amongst  some  hundreds  of  houses, 
we  visited  few  that  did  not  strikingly  show 
this  contrast  by  the  exhibition  of  some  com- 
paratively costly  article  of  furniture.  An 
eight-day  clock,  a  good  chest  of  drawers,  and 
a  fine  four-post  bedstead,  the  last  two  often 
of  mahogany,  and  sometimes  of  a  superior 
construction,  are  commonly  seen;  such  things 
being  deemed  so  important  by  a  newly-mar- 
ried couple,  that  they  will  pay  for  them  by  a 
long  course  of  instalments. 

There  is  no  one  period  of  the  day  or 
eyenin^  when  we  can  enter  a  pitman's  cot- 


tage and  judge  of  the  whole  domestic  system 
by  a  single  visit.     The  men  who  are  hewers 
are  called  to  work  at  three,  four,  or  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,   and  having  worked  about 
six  hours  in  the  pit,  return  home  to  dinner 
and  to  bed  at  the  same  time.     About  the 
evening  of  the  day,  however,  they  generally 
rise  for  an  hour  or  two,  to  indulge  in  a  walk 
with  their  comrades  and  the  other  kinds  of 
workmen,  who  return  from  the  pit  with  the 
lads  and  bovs  at  that  time.    This,  therefore, 
is,  on  the  whole,  the  best  opportunity  for  a 
visit,  which  of  course  should  be  deferred  till 
the   completion    of   those  ablutions   which 
every  man  and  boy  is  expected  and  willing 
to  perform.     The  meal  to  which  the  colliers 
sit  down,  whether  at  mid-day  or  now,  is  one  of 
a  very  substantial  character.  There  is  no  defi- 
ciency of  animal  food  and  of  luxurious  items, 
one  of  which  was  formerly  considered  as  in- 
dispensable, and  is  known  by  the  local  name 
of  a  "singing  hinnie,"  being  a  rich  kneaded 
cake  of  a  common  kind,  which,  while  halving 
upon  the  "girdle,"  emits  a  singing  or  hissing 
noise.    The  lads  and  boys  get  some  share  of 
singing  hinnies  and  various  edibles,  and  forth- 
with manage  to  secure  a  game  of  play  before 
they  seek  their  pillows.    Their  sires  will  now 
take  a  lounge  in  the  lanes  or  the  gardens  they 
own,  and  in  the  intervals  of  smoking  will  dis- 
cuss politics  and  religion,  or  the  characters  and 
conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  mine,  or  the 
price  of  provisions  and  the  rate  of  wages. 
Some  will  sit  in  the  house  and  read,  and  a 
few  attempt  and  succeed   in  mathematics. 
Some  will  repair  to  the  Methodist  chapel, 
and  not  a  few  to  the  beer-shop.     Occasion- 
ally, a  snatch  or  two  of  the  pitmen's  songs 
in  the  pit  dialect  may  be  heard,  and  in  this  de- 
partment there  is  a  literature  amongst  them- 
selves, of  which,  however,  our  limits  will  ad- 
mit of  no  specimens.  •  Here  and  there  you 
shall  find  that  the  violin  is  attempted,  or  the 
flute  blown ;  but  music  is  less  successfully  pur- 
sued than  mathematics.    Darkness,  however, 
having  set  in,  and  the  doors  having  been  closed, 
the  night's  amusements  seem  to  decline  about 
nine  o  clock.    Now  do  fiddles  begin  to  sound 
very  inharmoniously — attempts  at  solos  upon 
the  flute  to  die  away  in  drowsy  discord — 
boys  to  become  considerably  less  pugnacious 
and  vociferous — men  to  leave  meetings  reli- 
^ous,  poHtical,  and  bacchanalian — lights  to 
disappear,  and  the  sounds  of  deep  somnolence 
to  be  distinctly  audible.     Such  are  the  signs 
of  a  settlement  for  the  night.      Wo  to  the 
ill-starred  stranger  who  may  endeavor,  un- 
guided  and  unprotected,  after  this  hour  tA 
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ever  may  befall  him,  or  wherever  he  may  fall, 
there  is  he  likely  to  remain,  as  wo  ourselves 
have  actually  remained,  stunned  and  helpless 
at  the  bottom  of  an  old  railway  excavation !  So 
seldom  are  these  villages  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  'strangers,  that  cuttings  and  embankments 
of  abandoned  railways  are.  permitted  to  yawn 
in  the  very  centre  of  streets  or  highways — 
in  perfect  consistency  with  the  safety  of  the 
knowing  inhabitants,  but  to  the  imminent  risk 
of  the  limbs  of  visitors,  who  have  to  grope 
their  way  through  these  villages  for  the  first 
time  at  night.  As  to  summoning  aid  from 
the  dormant  pitmen,  your  cries  would  be  ab- 
solutely useless  amongst  men  whose  first 
sleep  would  scarcely  suffer  disturbance  from 
anything  short  of  an  explosion  of  carburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  or  the  proclamation  of  a 
"  strike,"  or  the  announcement  of  a  Methodist 
hve  feast !  The  whole  village  would  jump 
up  to  hear  about  any  of  these  things. 

The  "  outward  man  "  distinguishes  a  pit- 
man from  every  other  operative.  His  stature 
is  rather  diminutive,  his  figure  dispropor- 
tionate and  misshapen.  His  chest  protrudes 
(the  thoracic  region  being  unequally  de- 
veloped), <^nd  his  legs  are  more  or  less  bowed. 
Nor  is  his  countenance  less  striking  than  his 
figure,  the  cheeks  being  hollow  and  the 
cheek-bones  high.  The  forehead  is  low  and 
retreating,  and  the  brow  overhanging.  His 
whole  appearance  is  peculiar,  and  apparently 
not  healthful.  Amongst  agricultural  laborers, 
blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  even  amongst 
the  wan  weavers  of  the  factory  districts,  one 
or  two  individuals  may  be  frequently  selected 
to  whom  the  homely  but  expressive  epithet 
"jolly  **  might  not  inaptly  be  applied  ;  but  it 
has  never  been  our  fortune  to  see  a  jolly  pit- 
man. We  do  not  attach  much  importance 
to  the  paleness  of  visage,  because  the  ha- 
bitual seclusion  from  sunlight  might  pro- 
duce an  effect  of  this  kind,  analogous  to  that 
of  the  etiolation  of  plants.  There  are  several 
points,  indeed,  of  negative  and  positive  ad- 
vantage in  the  pitman's  physique.  He  is 
exceedingly  muscular,  and  his  spare  habit 
renders  his  recovery  from  accidents  un- 
usually speedy.  Medical  men  have  been 
astonished  to  find  how  soon  a  fracture  or 
dangerous  fall  has  been  recovered  from ;  and 
we  have  met  with  hewers  who  have  fared  ill 
enough  for  a  dozen  ordinary  mortals.  In 
scrutinizing  the  boys,  most  of  the  corporeal 
characteristics  of  the  adults  may  be  frequently 
noticed  in  incipient  development  in  the  ado- 
lescents, or  hereditarily  transmitted  to  the 
children.  We  have  already  noticed  how 
severely  the  constitutions  of  some  of  the  boys 


are  tried,  and  how  many  accidents  they  meet 
with  in  the  course  of  their  duties.  The  same 
vis  medicatrix  nalura  restores  the  son  and 
the  father  with  uncommon  rapidity.  All  the 
dults  and  elder  boys  take  especial  care  to 
ive  well  as  far  as  food  is  concerned,  and  this 
the  high  rate  of  wages  they  obtain  enables 
them  to  do.*  We  have  no  space  to  enlarge 
upon  these  matters;  but  it  .will  be  clearly 
seen  that  a  secluded  race  of  human  beings, 
intermarrying  amongst  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  following  the  same  course  of 
labor  from  generation  to  generation,  will  soon 
exhibit  a  kind  of  compensatory  adaptation  to 
the  most  peculiar  work,  and  where  there  is 
no  inherent  unhealthiness  in  the  labor,  will 
not  show  an  excessive  rate  of  mortality. 

But  in  morals  there  is  no  similar  compen- 
satory adaptation-!  All  must  be  tried  by 
the  same  standard ;  and  while  we  may  be 
amused  by  physical  peculiarities,  and  in- 
structed by  the  provisional  care  of  Nature, 
we  can  only  be  pained,  as  philanthropists,  if 
we  find  a  low  state  of  mental  and  moral 
tnuning.  It  is  true  that  the  race  of  pitmen 
has  become  much  less  marked  by  strange 
habits  and  customs  than  heretofore.  The 
more  ancient  viewers,  or  superintendents,  can 
call  to  mind  the  time  when  the  men  wore  a 
Sunday  costume  that  would  now  be  deemed 
most  grotesque.  Companies  of  them  might 
at  that  period  be  met  with  on  the  Sunday, 
arrayed  in  flaunting  habiliments,  including 
appendages  of  gaudy  ribbons  dangling  at 
the  knees,  and  confining  their  long  hair. 
Cock-fighting  was  the  prevalent  Sabbath 
amusement,  varied  chiefly  by  games  at  bowls 
on  the  high  public  roads,  to  the  very  im- 
minent risk  of  any  casual  traveler.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  safe  to  wander  unattended 
through  their  villages  on  holidays,  and  fierce 
dogs  made  themselves  known,  and  some- 
times felt,  at  nearly  every  door.  But  al-, 
though  substantially  modernized  and  modi- 
fied in  his  dress  and  habits,  the  pitman  is  not 
radically  ameliorated,  except  in  the  few  but 
increasing  instances  where  he  has  yielded  to 

*  The  hewers  gain  about  208.  per  week,  with  ooal 
and  house-rent  free,  working  about  six  hours  each 
day.  The  putters  receive  28.  6d.,  28.  2d.,  Is.  lOd., 
and  Is.  6d.  a-day,  according  to  their  duties.  The 
drivers  have  1b.  8d.,  and  the  little  door-keepers  lOd. 
a-day.  These  wages  will  probably  be  diminished,  6t 
more  precarious,  now  that  the  "  vend"  monopoly  is 
abolished. 

f  If  any  reader  should  desire  ample  details  on 
these  subjects,  he  will  find  them  in  the  Blue  Book 
Parliamentary  Report  on  the  whole  northern  col- 
lierr  district^  by  J.  R.  Leifchlld,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
Children's  Emplo^yment  Comminionens  printed 
some  eight  years  smoe. 
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the  untiring  seal  of  the  Methodists,  who 
have  essayed  a  task  that  has  been  left  to 
them,  almost  without  competition,  by  the 
national  Church.  Eren  in  tne  lower  virtues 
of  the  moral  scale,  sach  as  economy,  fore- 
thought, and  prudence,  our  operative  b  not 
a  seuot  A  pitman's  economy,  for  example, 
eonsists  in  obtaining  as  many  coveted  eat- 
ables as  his  money  will  immediately  pur- 
chase, and  his  forethought  is  only  exnibited 
in  obtaining  as  many  more  as  the  petty  shop- 
keeper will  give  him  credit  for.  Hence  a 
man  who  has  a  large  current  account  with 
his  neighbor,  or  traveling  tradesman,  is  gen- 
erally found  to  take  a  remarkable  aversion 
to  his  locality  at  the  termination  of  hb  an- 
nual abidement,  and  away  he  departs  to  a 
distant  pit.  Petty  deception  is  prevalent 
amongst  pitmen  to  a  great  extent.  They  ap- 
pear to  esteem  trickiness  as  an  indication  of 
shrewdness,  for  it  will  be  practised  with  eclat 
upon  a  superior  in  the  face  and  presence  of 
the  whole  community.  Of  course,  honesty 
b  not  compatible  with  such  a  turn  of  mind ; 
and  yet  a  resident  in  or  near  the  colliery  vil- 
lage will  seldom  or  never  lose  anything  of 
considerable  value.  The  scenes  of  long-con- 
tinued intemperance,  noting,  and  gambling, 
that  formerly  awaited  every  pay-day,  are 
now  rare,  and  chiefly  confined  to  new  col- 
lieries, which  generally  obtain  the  refuse  of 
the  older  establishments.  There  is,  notwith- 
standing, too  much  reason  to  suspect  that 
secret  vices  of  thb  kind  are  not  very  uncom- 
mon ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  that  their  habits 
of  ablution,  and  their  small  and  crowded 
houses,  are  favorable  to  chastity.  We  feel 
bound,  however,  to  say  in  compensation,  that 
they  dispense  charity  largely,  though  some- 
what indiscreetly.  An  itinerant  psalmodbt, 
if  provided  with  a  touching  or  nasal  voice,  a 
clean  white  apron,  and  three  or  four  small 
children  at  his  side,  trained  to  choral  skill, 
will  be  loaded  with  small  contributions  in 
his  perambulation  through  a  colliery  vil- 
lage. 


The  means  and  opportunities  (A  education 
have  for  some  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
employers,  but  as  yet  not  much  has  been 
efifected.  There  are  few  or  no  infant-schools 
in  the  collieries,  as  far  as  we  know ;  and  the 
"dame-schools,"  that  are  said  to  resemble 
them,  show  the  resemblance  only  in  the 
lowest  particular,  that  of  their  forming  a 
secure  receptacle  for  children  whose  pre- 
sence at  home  would  be  inconvenient,  wtvle 
the  preceptress  is  commonly  a  matron  whose 
current  of  kindliness  has  long  since  been 
frozen  up.  As  to  day-schools  for  the  boys, 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  expected ;  for  when  a 
boy  of  eight  or  nine  can  earn  tenpence  a-day 
in  the  pit,  to  the  pit  he  b  despatched.  Hence 
it  may  readily  oe  conceived  that  pitmen'a 
widows,  with  families  of  boys,  are  not  con- 
sidered the  encumbrances  they  generally 
pass  for  in  higher  society,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, are  here  looked  upon  as  valuable  pro- 
Serties,  not  likely  to  be  long  in  the  market, 
fight-schools  and  Sunday-schools,  then,  are 
the  only  ones  at  all  open  to  the  mining 
youth  in  general.  But  even  where  there  is 
a  fair  attendance  on  a  night-school,  it  lasts 
only  for  the  winter,  and  the  cessation  in  sum- 
mer nearly  counterbalances  the  partial  and 
imperfect  mstruction  of  the  winter.  If  pu- 
pils be  deficient,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
master  will  be  efTective.  Exceedingly  few  of 
the  masters  have  been  trained  to  their  work ; 
and  the^  would  need  an  especbl  training  to 
teach  pit-lads.  Judged  by  the  low  criterion 
of  an  ability  to  spell,  no  small  proportion  of 
the  teachers  would  be  condemned,  lament- 
able novelties  in  orthography  having  been 
frequently  addressed  to  us  in  caligraphic 
flourbhes.  In  fact,  the  individual  encour- 
aged to  assume  the  office  of  schoolmaster 
has  generally  been  proved  unfit  for  anything 
ebe,  and  has  frequently  lost  a  leg,  or  an 
arm,  or  an  eye,  and  has  only  not  lost  hb 
good  opinion  of  himself  and  the  sympathy 
of  hb  neighbors. 


A  Fkxale  Eniobt. — ^At  the  head  of  the  list  of 
the  KnightB  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  lately  created 
bj  the  Frarident  of  the  French  Republic,  u  a  widow 
\^  the  name  of  Bnilon,  who  waa  bom  in  1771,  and 
b  now  an  officer  in  the  Hotel  des  Invalidei^  where 
ihe  has  lived  for  the  laat  62  yean^  enjoying  the 
esteem  and  veneration  of  the  old  companions  in 
anna  She  was  the  dan^ter,  sister  and  wife  of 
military  men,  who  died  m  active  service  in  Italy. 
Her  husband  died  at  Ajaodo  in  1791,  after  seven 
years  service.    In   1799^  at  tfie  age  of  21,  lbs 
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entered  the  42d  Regiment  of  Infantry,  in  which 
her  husband  had  served,  and  made  herself  so  re- 
markable by  her  honorable  conduct^  that  she  was 
permitted  to  continue  in  the  service  notwithstand* 
mg  her  sex.  She  was  attached  to  the  regiment 
jean,  and  performed  seven  campaigns  as  private 
soldier,  coi^ral,  seiveant^  and  sex^eant-major. 
She  was  wounded  at  the  sief^e  of  Calvi,  and  being 
rendered  incapable  of  semoe^  was  admitted  into 
the  Hotel  dea  Invalided  In  October,  1822^  she 
waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Bnsign. 
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[OoBtlaiMd  from  the  Eeleotie  Maguine  fof  September.] 


The  Opera, — ^In  the  evening  I  went  to 
the  French  Opera,  which  is  still  one  of  the 
lions  of  Paris.  It  was  once  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu ;  but  the  atrocious  assassination  of  the 
Due  de  Bern,  who  was  stabbed  at  his  porch, 
threw  a  kind  of  horror  over  the  spot ;  the 
theatre  was  closed,  and  the  performance 
moved  to  its  present  site  in  the  Rue  Lepel- 
letier,  a  street  diverging  from  the  Boulevard. 

Fond  as  the  French  are  of  decoration,  the 
architecture  of  this  building  possesses  no  pe- 
culiar beauty,  and  would  answer  equally  well 
for  a  substantial  public  hospital,  a  work- 
house, or  a  barrack,  if  the  latter  were  not 
the  more  readily  suggested  by  the  gendar- 
merie loitering  about  the  doors,  and  the 
mounted  dragoons  at  either  end  of  the 
street. 

The  passages  of  the  interior  are  of  the 
same  character — spacious  and  substantial ; 
but  the  door  of  the  salle  opens,  and  the 
stranger,  at  a  single  step,  enters  from  those 
murky  passages  into  all  the  magic  of  a  crowd- 
ed theatre.  The  French  have,  within  these 
few  years,  borrowed  from  us  the  art  of  light- 
ing theatres.  I  recollect  the  French  theatre 
lighted  only  by  a  few  lamps  scattered  round 
the  house,  or  a  chandelier  in  the  middle, 
which  might  have  figured  in  the  crypt  of  a 
cathedral.  This  they  excused  as  giving 
greater  effect  to  the  stage ;  but  it  threw  the 
audience  into  utter  gloom.  They  have  now 
made  the  audience  a  part  of  the  picture,  and 
an  indispensable  part.  The  opera-house  now 
shows  the  audience ;  and  if  not  very  dressy, 
or  rather  as  dowdy,  odd,  and  dishevelled  a 
ctx>wd  as  I  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  with- 
in theatrical  walls,  yet  they  are  evidently 
human  beings,  which  is  much  more  pictu- 
resque than  masses  of  spectres,  seen  only  by 
an  occasional  flash  from  the  stage. 

The  French  architects  certainly  have  not 

made  th'a  national  edifice  grand ;  but  they 

Aare  made  it  a  much  better  thing, — ^lively, 

abowy,  and  rich.    Neither  majestic  and  mo- 


notonous, nor  grand  and  Gothic,  they  have 
made  it  riant  and  racy,  like  a  place  where 
men  and  women  come  to  be  happy,  where 
beautiful  dancers  are  to  be  s^n,  and  where 
sweet  songs  are  to  be  heard,  and  where  the 
mind  is  for  three  or  four  hours  to  forget  all 
its  cares,  and  to  carry  away  pleasant  recol- 
lections for  the  time  being.  From  pit  to 
ceiling  it  is  covered  with  paintings — all  sorts 
of  cupids,  nymphs,  and  flower-garlands,  and 
Greek  urns — none  of  them  wonders  of  the 

Senoil,  but  all  exhibiting  that  showy  me- 
iocrity  of  which  every  Frenchman  is  ca- 
pable, and  with  which  every  Frenchman  is 
m  raptures.  All  looks  rich,  warm,  and 
operatic. 

One  characteristic  change  has  struck  me 
everywhere  in  Paris — the  men  dress  better, 
and  the  women  worse.  When  I  was  last 
here,  the  men  dressed  half  bandit  and  half 
Hottentot.  The  revolutionary  mystery  was 
at  work,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Bourbons  was 
emblematized  in  a  conical  hat,  a  loose  neck- 
cloth, tremendous  trowsers,  and  the  scowl  of 
a  stage  conspirator.  The  Parisian  men  have 
since  learned  the  decencies  of  dress. 

As  I  entered  the  house  before  the  rising 
of  the  curtain,  I  had  leisure  to  look  about 
me,  and  I  found  even  in  the  audience  a  stron^^ 
contrast  to  those  of  London.  By  that  kina 
of  contradiction  to  everything  rational  and 
English  which  governs  Parisians,  the  women 
seem  to  choose  dishabille  for  the  Opera. 

As  the  house  was  crowded,  and  the  boxes 
are  let  high,  and  the  performance  of  the 
night  popular,  I  might  presume  that  some  of 
the  elite  were  present,  yet  I  never  saw  so 
many  iU-dreesed  women  under  one  roof. 
Bonnets,  shawls,  muffles  of  all  kinds,  were 
the  costume.  How  different  from  the  finish, 
the  splendor,  and  the  fashion  of  the  English 
opera-box.  I  saw  hundreds  of  women  who 
appeared,  by  their  dress,  scarcely  above  the 
rank  of  shopkeepers,  yet  who  probably  were 
^  amoug  l\i<^  '?«x^saKa  v^^ca  of  fashion,  if  in 
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republican  Paris  there  are  any  leaders  of 
fitthion. 

But  I  came  to  be  interested,  to  enjoy,  to 
indulge  in  a  feast  of  music  and  actine ;  with 
no  fastidiousness  of  criticism,  and  with  every 
inclination  to  be  gratified.  In  the  opera  it- 
self I  was  utterly  disappointed.  The  Opera 
was  Zerline,  or.  The  Basket  of  Oranges. 
The  composer  was  the  first  living  musioian 
of  France,  Auber ;  the  writer  was  the  most 

P:>pular  dramatist  of  his  day,  Scribe;  the 
rima  Donna  was  Alboni,  to  whom  the  man- 
ager of  the  Opera  in  London  had  not  thought 
it  too  much  to  give  £4000  for  a  single  sea- 
son. I  never  paid  my  francs  with  more  will- 
ing expectation  :  and  I  never  saw  a  perform- 
ance of  which  I  so  soon  got  weary. 

The  Obelisk, — I  strayed  into  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  beyond  comparison  the  finest 
mue  in  Paris.  I  cannot  call  it  a  square,  nor 
does  it  equal  in  animation  the  Boulevard  ; 
bat  in  the  profusion  of  noble  architecture  it 
has  no  rival  in  Paris,  nor  in  Europe.  Vive 
la  Despoiisme !  every  inch  of  it  is  owinc:  to 
Monarchy.  Republics  build  nothing,  if  we 
except  prisons  and  workhouses.     They  are 

«roverbially  squalid,  bitter,  and  beggarly, 
^hat  has  America,  with  all  her  boasting, 
ever  built,  but  a  warehouse  or  a  conventicle  ? 
The  Roman  Republic,  after  seven  hundred 

fears'  existence,  remained  a  collection  of 
ovels,  till  an  Emperor  faced  them  with  mar- 
ble. If  Athens  exhibited  her  universal  tal- 
ents in  the  splendor  of  her  architecture,  we 
must  recollect  that  Pericles  was  her  master 
through  life — as  substantially  despotic,  by 
the  aid  of  the  populace,  as  an  Asiatic  king 
by  his  guards;  and  recollect  also,  that  an 
action  of  damages  was  brought  against  him 
for  **  wasting  the  public  money  on  the  Par- 
thenon," the  glory  of  Athens  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age.  Louis  Quatorze,  Napoleon,  and 
Louis  Philippe — two  openly,  and  the  third 
•ecretly,  as  despotic  as  the  Sultan — were  the 
true  builders  of  Paris. 

As  I  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  vast  en- 
closure, I  was  fully  struck  with  the  effect  of 
$eene.  The  sun  was  sinking  into  a  bed  of 
ffold  and  crimson  clouds,  that  threw  their 
hue  over  the  long  line  of  the  Champs  Elys6es. 
Before  me  were  the  two  great  fountains,  and 
the  Obelisk  of  Luxor.  The  fountains  had 
ceased  to  play,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour, 
but  still  looked  massive  and  gigantic ;  the 
obelisk  looked  shapely  and  superb.  The 
wardens  of  the  Tuileries  were  on  my  left — 
deep,  dense  masses  of  foliage,  surmounted  in 
the  distance  by  the  tall  roatn  of  the  old  Pa- 
lace; on  my  right,  the  rerdvae  of  the  Champs 


Elysees,  with  the  Arc  de  TEtoile  rising  above 
it,  at  the  end  of  its  long  and  noble  avenue ; 
in  my  front  the  Palace  of  the  Legislature,  a 
chaste  and  elegant  structure ;  and  behind 
me,  glowing  in  the  sunbeams,  the  Madeleine, 
the  noblest  church — I  think  the  noblest  edi- 
fice, in  Paris,  and  perhaps  not  surpassed  in 
beauty  and  grandeur,  for  its  size,  by  any 
place  of  worship  in  Europe.  The  air  cool 
and  sweet  from  the  foliage,  the  vast  plae% 
almost  solitary,  and  undisturbed  by  the  cries 
which  are  incessant  in  this  Babel  during  the 
day,  yet  with  that  gentle  confusion  of  sounds 
which  makes  the  murmur  and  the  music  of  a 
great  city.  All  was  calm,  noble,  and  soothing. 

The  obelisk  of  Luxor,  which  stands  in  the* 
centre  of  the  **  Place,"  is  one  of  two  rnono^ 
liths,  or  pillars  of  a  single  stone,  which,  witb 
Cleopatra's  Needle,  were  ^iven  by  raehemet 
Ali  to  the  French,  at  the  time  when,  by  their 
alliance,  he  expected  to  have  made  himself 
independent.  All  the  dates  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  are  uncertain — notwithstanding 
Young  and  his  imitator  Champollion — but 
the  date  assigned  to  this  pillar  is  1550  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  two  obelisks 
stood  in  front  of  the  great  temple  of  Thebes, 
now  named  Luxor;  and  the  hieroglyphics 
which  cover  this  one  are  supposed  to  relate 
to  the  exploits  and  incidents  of  the  reign  of 
Sesostris. 

It  is  of  red  syenite ;  but,  from  time  and 
weather,  it  is  almost  the  color  of  limestone^ 
It  has*  an  original  flaw  up  a  third  of  its 
height,  for  which  the  Egyptian  masons  pro-  . 
vided  a  remedy  by  wedges,  and  the  summit 
is  slightly  broken.  The  height  of  the  mono* 
lith  is  seventy-two  feet  three  inches,  which 
would  look  insignificant,  fixed  as  it  is  in  the 
centre  of  lofty  buildings,  but  for  its  being 
raised  on  a  plinth  of  granite,  and  that  again 
raised  on  a  pedestal  of  immense  blocks  of 
granite — the  height  of  the  plinth  and  the 
pedestal  together  being  twenty-seven  feet» 
making  the  entire  height  nearly  one  hundred. 
The  weight  of  the  monolith  is  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  the  weight  of  the  pedestal 
is  half  that  amount,  and  the  weight  of  the 
blocks  probably  makes  the  whole  amount  to 
nine  hundred  thousand,  which  is  the  weight 
of  the  obelisk  at  Rome.  It  was  erected  in 
1836,  by  drawing  it  up  an  inclined  plane  of 
masonry,  and  then  raising  it  by  cables  and 
capstans  to  the  perpendicular.  The  operation 
was  tedious,  difiScult,  and  expensive ;  but  it 
was  worth  the  labor ;  and  the  monolith  now 
forms  a  rematkaMA  TuonuT&noX  ^  ^^  iks^  ^ 
1  the  king  ttmi  <A  <bkft>2\«wK\>3^  ^\aa^  ^^vc*- 
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Hiere  is,  I  understand,  an  obelisk  remain- 
Jog  in  Egypt,  which  was  ffiven  by  the  Turkish 
goyemment  to  the  British  army,  on  the  ex- 
puluon  of  the  French  from  Egypt,  but  which 
has  been  unclaimed,  from  the  difficulty  of 
oaming  it  to  England. 

That  difficulty,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
h  considerable.  In  transporting  and  erecting 
the  obelisk  of  Luxor  six  years  were  employed. 
I  have  not  heard  the  expense,  but  it  must 
have  been  large.  A  vessel  was  especially 
oonstructed  at  Toulon,  for  its  conveyance 
down  the  Nile.  A  long  road  was  to  be  made 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Temple.  Then  the 
obelisk  required  to  be  protected  from  the 
accidents  of  carriage,  which  was  done  by  en- 
dosing  it  in  a  wooden  case.  It  was  then 
drawn  by  manual  force  to  the  river — and  this 
ttnployed  three  months.  Then  came  the 
trouble  of  embarking  it,  for  which  the  vessel 
liad  to  be  sawn  nearly  through ;  then  came 
the  crossing  of  the  bar  at  Ifosetta — a  most 
difficult  operation  at  the  season  of  the  year ; 
then  the  voyage  down  the  Mediterranean,  the 
vessel  being  towed  by  a  steamer;  then  the 
landing  at  Cherbourg,  in  1888 ;  and,  lastly, 
the  passage  up  the  Seine,  which  occupied 
pearly  four  months,  reaching  Paris  in  Decem- 
ber; thenceforth  its  finishmg  and  erection, 
which  was  completed  only  m  three  years 
after. 

The  fountains  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
would  deserve  prabo  if  it  were  only  for  their 
beauty.  At  a  distance  sufficient  for  the  pic- 
turesque, and  with  the  sun  shining  on  them, 
they  actually  look  like  domes  and  cataracts 
of  molten  silver ;  and  a  nearer  view  does  not 
diminish  their  right  to  admiration.  They  are 
both  lofty,  perhaps  fifty  feet  high,  both  con- 
sisting of  three  basins,  lessening  in  size  in 
proportion  to  their  height,  and  all  pouring 
out  sheets  of  water  from  the  trumpets  of  Tri- 
tons, from  the  mouths  of  dolphins,  and  from 
allegorical  figures.  One  of  those  fountains  is 
in  honor  of  Maritime  Navigation,  and  the 
other  of  the  Navigation  of  lUvers.  In  the 
former  the  figures  represent  the  Ocean  and 
the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Genii  of  the 
fisheries,  and  in  the  upper  basins  are  Com- 
merce, Astronomy,  Navigation,  <fec.,  all  capital 
bronzes,  and  all  spouting  out  floods  of  water. 
The  fountain  of  Uiver  Navigation  is  not  be- 
hind its  rival  in  bronze  or  water.  It  exhibits 
the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone,  with  the  Oenii  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  of  the  vintage  and  the  har- 
vest, with  the  usual  attendance  of  Tritons. 
TVJby  the  artist  had  no  room  for  the  Seine 
sod  the  Oaronne,  while  he  introduced  the 
^hiae,  which  ia  not  a  Freneh  river  m  any 


part  of  its  course,  must  be  left  for  his  expla- 
nation ;  but  the  whole  constitutes  a  beautiful 
and  magnificent  object,  and  with  the  sister 
fountain,  perhaps  forms  the  finest  display  of 
the  kind  in  Europe.  I  did  not  venture,  while 
looking  at  those  stately  monuments  of  French 
art,  to  turn  my  thoughts  towards  our  own 
unhappy  perfonnances  in  Trafalgar-square— 
the  rival  of  a  soda-water  bottle,  yet  the  work 
of  a  people  of  boundless  wealth,  and  the  first 
machinists  in  the  world. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes, — I  found  this  fine 
establishment  crowded  with  the  lower  orders 
-—fathers  and  mothers,  nurses,  old  women, 
and  soldiers.  As  it  includes  the  popular  at- 
tractions of  a  zoological  garden,  as  well  as  a 
botanical,  every  day  sees  its  visitants,  and 
every  holiday  its  crowds.  The  plants  are  for 
science,  and  for  that  I  had  no  time,  even  had 
I  possessed  other  qualifications;  but  the 
zodofirical  collection  were  for  curiosity,  and  of 
that  the  spectators  had  abundance.  Yet  the 
animals  of  pasture  appeared  to  be  languid, 
possibly  tired  of  the  perpetual  bustle  round 
them— for  all  animals  love  quiet  at  certain 
times,  and  escape  from  the  eye  of  man,  when 
escape  is  in  their  power.  Possibly  the  heat 
of  the  weather,  for  the  day  was  remarkably 
sultry,  might  have  contributed  to  their  ex- 
haustion. But  if  they  had  memory — and 
why  should  they  not? — they  must  have 
strangely  felt  the  contrast  of  their  free  pas- 
tures, shady  woods,  and  fresh  streams,  with 
the  little  patch  of  ground,  the  parched  soil, 
and  the  clamor  of  ten  thousand  tongues 
around  them.  I  could  imagine  the  antelope's 
intelligent  eye,  as  he  lay  panting  before  us 
on  his  brown  patch  of  soil,  comparing  it  with 
the  ravines  of  the  Cape,  or  the  eternal  forests 
clothing  the  hills  of  his  native  Abyssinia. 

But  the  object  of  all  popular  interest 
was  the  pit  of  the  bears:  there  the  crowd 
was  incessant  and  delighted.  But  the  bears, 
three  or  four  huge  brown  beasts,  by  no  means 
reciprocated  the  popular  feeling.  They  sat 
quietly  on  their  hmd- quarters,  gazing  grimly 
at  the  groups  which  lined  their  rails,  and 
tossed  cakes  and  apples  to  them  from  above. 
They  had  probably  been  saturated  with 
sweets,  for  they  scarcely  noticed  anything 
but  by  a  growl.  They  were  insensible  to 
apples— ^ven  oranges  could  not  make  them 
move,  and  cakes  they  seemed  to  treat  with 
scorn.  It  was  difficult  to  conceive  that  those 
heavy  and  unwieldy-looking  animals  could  be 
ferocious ;  but  the  Alpine  hunter  knows  that 
they  are  as  fierce  as  the  tiger,  and  nearly  as 
quick  and  dangerous  in  their  spring. 
\     Thft  caxmotoAA  beaata  were  Tew^  and. 
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except  in  the  instance  of  one  lion,  of  no 
remarkable  size  or  beauty.  As  they  natu- 
rally doze  during  the  day,  their  huignor  was 
no  proof  of  their  weariness ;  but  I  hare  never 
seen  an  exhibition  of  this  kind  without  some 
degree  of  regret.  The  plea  of  the  promo- 
tion of  science  is  nothing.  Even  if  it  were 
important  to  science  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  habits  of  the  ]ion  and  tiger,  which  it  is 
not,  their  native  habits  are  not  to  be  learned 
from  the  animal  shut  up  in  a  cage.  The 
ohief  exertion  of  their  sagacity  and  their 
nirengih  in  the  native  state  is  in  the  pursuit 
of  prey ;  yet  what  of  these  can  be  learned 
from  the  condition  in  which  the  animal  dines 
as  regularly  as  his  keeper,*  and  divides  his 
time  between  feeding  and  sleep?  Half-a- 
dozen  lions  let  loose  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
would  let  the  naturalist  into  more  knowleage 
of  their  nature  than  a  menagerie  for  fifty 
years. 

The  Jardin  dates  its  origin  as  far  back  as 
Louis  XIIL,  when  the  king's  physician  re- 
commended its  foundation  for  science.  The 
French  are  fond  of  gardening,  and  are  good 
gardeners ;  and  the  climate  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  flowers,  as  is  evident  from  the 
market  held  every  morning  in  summer,  by 
the  side  of  the  Madeleine,  where  the  greatest 
abundance  of  the  richest  flowers  I  ever  saw 
b  laid  out  for  the  luxury  of  the  Parisians. 

The  Jardin,  patronized  by  kings  and  nobles, 
flourished  through  successive  reigns ;  but 
the  appointment  of  Buflbn,  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  suddenly  raised  it 
to  the  pinnacle  of  European  celebrity.  The 
most  eloquent  writer  of  his  time,  (in  the  style 
which  the  French  call  eloquence,)  a  man  of 
family,  and  a  man  of  opulence,  he  made  Na- 
tural History  the  fashion,  and  in  France  that 
word  is  magic.  It  accomplishes  everything 
— it  includes  everything.  All  France  was 
frantic  with  the  study  of  plants,  animals, 
poultry-yards,  and  projects  for  driving  tigers 
m  cabriolets,  and  harnessing  lions  a  la  Ctj' 
hek. 

But  Buffon  mixed  good  sense  with  his  in- 
evitable charlatanrie — he  selected  the  ablest 
men«whom  he  could  find  for  his  professors ; 
and  in  France  there  is  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  **  ordinary  "  cleverness — they  gave 
amusing  lectures,  and  they  won  the  hearts  of 
the  nation. 

But  the  Revolution  came,  and  crushed  all 
institutions  alike.  Buffon,  fortunate  in  every 
way,  had  died  in  the  year  before,  in  1788, 
and  was  thus  spared  the  sight  of  tlie  gen- 
eral ruin.  The  Jardin  escaped,  through  some 
plei^of  its  bebg  national  property;  but  the 


professors  had  fled,  and  were  starving,  or 
starved. 

The  Consulate,  and  still  more  the  Empire, 
restored  the  Establishment.  Napoleon  was 
ambitious  of  the  character  of  a  man  of 
science ;  he  was  a  member  of  the  Institute ; 
he  knew  the  French  character,  and  he  flat- 
tered the  national  vanity,  by  indulging  it  with 
the  prospect  of  being  at  the  head  of  human 
knowledge. 

The  institution  had  by  this  time  been  9> 
long  regarded  as  a  public  show,  that  it  wsb 
beginning  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  else. 
Gratuitous  lectures,  which  are  always  good 
for  nothing,  and  to  which  all  kinds  of  peopb 
crowd  with  corresponding  profit,  were  gra- 
dually reducing  the  character  of  the  Jardin; 
when  Cuvier,  a  man  of  talent,  was  appointed 
to  one  of  the  departments  of  the  institution^ 
and  he  instantly  revived  its  popularity,  and^ 
what  was  of  more  importance,  its  public  use. 

Cuvier  devoted  himself  to  comparative 
anatomy  and  geology.  The  former  was  a 
study  within  human  means,  of  which  he  had 
the  materials  around  him,  and  which,  being 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  man,  is  evK 
dently  intended  for  his  investigation.  ThB 
latter,  in  attempting  to  fix  the  age  of  tho 
world,  to  decide  on  the  process  of  creatioQ* 
and  to  contradict  Scripture  by  the  ignoranq^ 
of  man,  is  merely  an  instance  of  the  presump 
tion  of  Sciolbm,  Cuvier  exhibited  remaric- 
able  dexterity  in  discovering  the  species  of 
the  fossil  fishes,  reptiles,  and  animals.  Tha 
science  was  not  new,  but  he  threw  it  into  a 
new  form — ^he  made  it  interesting,  and  ho 
made  it  probable.  If  a  large  proportion  of 
his  supposed  discoveries  were  merely  ingenioua 
guesses,  they  were  at  least  guesses  which 
there  was  nobody  to  refute,  and  they  wert 
ingenious — that  was  enough.  Fame  followed 
him,  and  the  lectures  of  the  ingenious  theorist 
were  a  popular  novelty.  The  *'  Cabinet  of 
Comparative  Anatomy  '*  in  the  Jardin  is  th^ 
monument  of  his  diligence,  and  it  does  honor 
to  the  sagacity  of  his  investigation. 

One  remark,  however,  must  be  made.  On 
a  former  visit  to  the  Cabinet  of  Comparativs 
Anatomy,  among  the  collection  of  skeletons, 
I  was  surprised  And  disgusted  with  the  sight 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  Arab  who  killed  General 
Kleber  in  Egypt.  The  Arab  was  impaled, 
and  the  iron  spilte  was  shovt^n  stili  sticking  in 
the  spinel  I  do  not  know  whether  thia 
hideous  object  is  still  to  be  seen,  for  I  hava 
not  lately  visited  the  apartment ;  but,  if  ex*- 
isting  still,  it  ought  to  remain  no  longer  in  a 
museum  of  science.    OC  cQus%^<t  Oja  ^^^s^va^ 
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mnrder  wYdch  made  him  goilty  was  of  the 
same  order  as  that  which  made  Charlotte 
Corday  famous.  How  many  of  his  country- 
men had  died  by  the  soldiery  of  France !  In 
the  eye  of  Christianity  this  is  no  palliation ; 
though  in  the  eye  of  Mahometanism  it  might 
constitute  a  patriot  and  a  hero.  At  all  events, 
so  frightful  a  spectacle  ought  not  to  meet 
the  public  eye. 

Hdlel  de$  Invalides, — ^The  depository  of 
all  that  remains  of  Napoleon,  the  monument 
of  almost  two  hundred  years  of  war,  and  the 
burial-place  of  a  whole  host  of  celebrated 
names,  is  well  worthy  the  visit  of  strangers ; 
and  I  entered  the  esplanade  of  the  famous 
hdtel  with  due  veneration  and  some  slight 
ouriosity  to  see  the  changes  of  time.  I  had 
Tisited  this  noble  pile  immediately  after  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  while  it  still  retained 
tfie  honors  of  an  imperial  edifice.  Its  courts 
now  appeared  to  me  comparatively  desolate ; 
this,  however,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
oessation  of  those'  wars  which  peopled  them 
with  military  mutilation.  The  establishment 
was  calculated  to  provide  for  five  thousand 
men ;  and  at  that  period,  probably,  it  was 
always  full.  At  present,  scarcely  more  than 
half  the  number  are  under  its  roof ;  and,  as 
even  the  Algerine  war  is  reduced  to  skirmishes 
with  the  mountaineers  of  the  Atlas,  that 
number  must  be  further  diminishing  from 
year  to  year. 

The  cupola  then  shone  with  gilding.  This 
was  the  work  of  Napoleon,  who  had  a  stately 

Se  for  the  ornament  of  his  imperial  city. 
le  cupola  of  the  Invalides  thus  glittered 
above  all  the  roofs  of  Paris,  and  was  seen 
glittering  to  an  immense  distance.  It  might 
be  taken  for  the  dedication  of  the  French 
capital  to  the  Genius  of  War.  This  gilding 
is  now  worn  off  practically,  as  well  as  meta- 
phorically, and  the  prestige  is  lost. 

The  celebrated  Edmund  Burke,  all  whose 
ideas  were  grand,  is  said  to  have  proposed 
gilding  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's,  which  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  a  splendid  sight,  and 
would  have  thrown  a  look  of  stateliness  over 
that  city  to  which  the  ends  of  the  earth  turn 
their  eyes.  But  the  civic  spirit  was  not  equal 
to  the  idea,  and  it  has  since  gone  on  lavishing 
ten  times  the  money  on  the  embellishment  of 
lanes. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Invalides  looked  gloomy, 
and  even  neglected ;  the  great  Magician  was 
gone.  Some  service  was  performing,  as  it  is 
m  the  Romish  chapels  at  most  hours  of  the 
day:  some  poor  people  were  kneeling  in 
different  parts  of  the  area ;  and  some  strangers 
trare,  like  mystM,  wandering  along  the  nave, 


looking  at  the  monuments  to  the  fallen  mili- 
tary names  of  France.  On  the  pillars  in  the 
nave  are  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  Jour- 
dan,  Lobau,  and  Ondinot.  There  is  a  bronze 
tablet  to  the  memory  of  Marshal  Mortier» 
who  was  killed  by  Fieschi's  infernal  machine, 
beside  Louis  Philippe ;  and  to  Damremonty 
who  fell  in  Algiers. 

But  the  chapel  is  destined  to  exhibit  a 
more  superb  instance  of  national  recollection 
— the  tomb  of  Napoleon,  which  is  to  be 
finished  in  1852.  A  large  circular  crypt» 
dug  in  the  centre  of  the  second  chapel 
(which  is  to  be  united  with  the  first,)  is  the 
site  of  the  sarcophagus  in  which  the  remains 
of  Napoleon  lie.  Coryatides,  columns,  and 
bas-reliefs,  commemorative  of  his  battles, 
are  to  surround  the  sarcophagus.  The 
coryatides  are  to  represent  War,  Legislation, 
Art,  and  Science;  and  in  front  is  to  be 
raised  nn  altar  of  black  marble.  The  archi- 
tect is  Yisconti,  and  the  best  statuaries  in 
Paris  are  to  contribute  the  decorations.  The 
expense  will  be  enormous.  In  the  time  of 
Louis  Philippe  it  had  already  amounted  to 
nearly  four  millions  of  francs.  About  three 
millions  more  are  now  demanded  for  the 
completion,  including  an  equestrian  statue. 
On  the  whole,  the  expense  will  be  not  much 
less  than  seven  millions  of  francs  1 

The  original  folly  of  the  nation,  and  of 
Napoleon,  in  plundering  the  Continent  of 
statues  and  pictures,  inevitably  led  to  retri- 
bution, on  the  first  reverse  of  fortune.  The 
plunder  of  money,  or  of  arms,  or  of  anything 
consumable,  would  have  been  exempt  from 
this  mortification;  but  pictures  and  statues 
are  permanent  things,  and  always  capable  of 
being  redemanded.  Their  plunder  was  an 
extension  of  the  law  of  spoil  unknown  in 
European  hostilities,  or  in  history,  except 
perhaps  in  the  old  Roman  ravage  of  Greece. 
Napoleon,  in  adopting  the  practice  of  heath- 
enism, for  his  model,  and  the  French  nation 
— in  their  assumed  love  of  the  arts  violating 
the  sanctities  of  art,  by  removing  the  noblest 
works  from  the  edifices  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  from  the  lights  and  positions  for 
which  the  great  artists  of  Italy  designed 
them — fully  deserved  the  vexation  of  seeing 
them  thus  carried  back  to  their  original  cities. 
The  moml  will,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  be 
learned  from  this  signal  example,  that  the 
works  of  genius  are  naturally  exempt  from 
the  sweep  of  plunder ;  that  even  the  vio- 
lences of  war  must  not  be  extended  beyond 
the  necessities  of  conquest ,  and  that  an  act 
of  injustice  is  sure  to  bring  down  its  punish- 
ment in  the  most  painful  form  of  retribution. 
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TU  Artesian  TFe/l.— Near  the  H6tel  des 
Inyalldes  is  the  celebrated  well  which  has 
given  the  name  to  all  the  modern  experi- 
ments of  boring  to  great  depths  for  water. 
The  name  of  Artesian  is  said  to  be  taken 
from  the  province  of  Artois,  in  which  the 
practice  has  been  long  known.  The  want  of 
water  in  Paris  induced  a  M.  Mulct  to  com- 
mence the  work  in  1834. 

The  history  of  the  process  is  instmctive. 
For  six  years  there  was  no  prospect  of  suc- 
cess; yet  M.  Mulot  gallantly  persevered. 
All  was  inexorable  chalk ;  the  boring  instru- 
ment had  broken  several  times,  and  the  diffi- 
culty thus  occasioned  may  be  imagined  from 
its  requiring  a  length  of  thirteen  hundred 
feet  I  even  m  an  early  period  of  the  opera- 
tion. However,  early  in  1841  the  chalk 
gave  signs  of  change,  and  a  greenish  sand 
was  drawn  up.  On  the  26th  of  February 
this  was  followed  by  a  slight  effusion  of 
water,  and  before  night  the  stream  burst  up 
to  the  mouth  of  the  excavation,  which  was 
now  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Yet 
the  water  rapidly  rose  to  a  height  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  the  mouth  of 
the  well  by  a  pipe,  which  is  now  supported 
by  scaffolding,  giving  about  six  hundred  gal- 
lots  of  water  a  minute. 

Even  the  memorable  experiment  confutes, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  the  geological  notion  of 
strata  laid  under  each  other  in  their  propor- 
tions of  gravity.  The  section  of  the  bonng 
shows  chalk,  sand,  gravel,  shells,  &c.,  and 
this  order  sometimes  reversed,  in  the  most 
casual  manner,  down  to  a  depth  five  times 
the  height  of  the  cupola  of  the  Invalides. 

The  heat  of  the  water  was  83°  of  Fahren- 
heit* In  the  theories  with  which  the  phi- 
losophers of  the  Continent  have  to  feed 
their  imaginations  is  that  of  a  central  Jiie, 
which  is  felt  through  all  the  strata,  and  which 
warms  everything  in  proportion  to  its  near- 
ness to  the  centre.  Thus,  it  was  proposed 
to  dig  an  Artesian  well,  of  three  thousand 
feet,  tor  the  supply  of  hot  water  to  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes  and  the  neighboring  hospitals. 
It  was  supposed  that,  at  this  depth,  the 
heat  would  range  to  upwards  of  100°  of 
Fahrenheit.  But  nothing  has  been  done. 
Even  the  Well  of  Grenelle  has  rather  dis- 
appointed the  public  expectation ;  of  late  the 
supply  has  been  less  constant,  and  the  bor- 
ing is  to  be  renewed  to  a  depth  of  two  thou- 
sand feet. 

The  Napoleon  Column. — ^This  is  the  grand 
feature  of  the  Place  de  yend6me,  once  the 
site  of  the  H6tel  Yendome,  built  by  the  son 
of  Henry  lY.  and  Gabrielle  d'Estr^es ;  after- 


wards pulled  down  by  Louis  XIY.,  aftor 
wards  aoandoned  to  the  citizens,  and  after- 
wards surrounded,  as  it  is  at  this  day,  with 
the  formal  and  heavy  architecture  of  Man- 
sard. The  **  Place"  has,  like  everythmg  in 
Paris,  changed  its  name  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  once  the  "Place  des  Conqu^tes;" 
then  it  changed  to  "  Louis  le  Grand ;"  and 
then  it  returned  to  the  name  of  its  original 
proprietor.  An  old  figure  of  the  "  Great 
King,"  in  all  the  glories  of  wig  and  feathers, 
stood  in  the  centre,  till  justice  and  the  rabble 
of  the  Revolution  broke  it  down,  in  the  first 
**  energies"  of  Republicanism.  But  the  Ger- 
man campaign  of  1805  put  all  the  naUon  in 
good  humor,  and  the  Napoleon  Column 
was  raised  on  the  site  of  the  dilapidated 
monarch. 

The  design  of  the  column  is  not  original, 
for  it  is  taken  from  the  Trajan  Column  at 
Rome ;  but  it  is  enlarged,  and  makes  a  very 
handsome  object.  When  I  first  saw  it,  its 
decorations  were  in  peril ;  for  the  Austrian 
soldiery  were  loud  for  its  demolition,  or  at 
least  for  stripping  off"  its  bronze  bas-reliefs, 
they  representing  their  successive  defeats  in 
that  ignominious  campaign  which,  in  three 
months  from  Boulogne,  finished  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Yienna.  The  Austrian  troops,  how- 
ever, stoutly  retrieved  their  disasters,  and,  as 
the  proof,  were  then  masters  of  Paris.  It 
was  possibly  this  effective  feeling  that  pre- 
vailed at  last  to  spare  the  column,  which  the 
practice  of  the  French  armies  would  have 
entitled  them  to  strip  without  mercy. 

In  the  first  instance,  a  statue  of  Napoleon, 
as  emperor,  stood  on  the  summit  of  the 
pillar.  This  statue  had  its  revolutions  too, 
for  it  was  melted  down  at  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  to  make  a  part  of  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Henry  Iv.  erected  on  the 
Pont  Neuf.  A  fieur-de-lis  and  flagstaff  then 
took  its  place.  The  Revolution  of  1830, 
which  elevated  Louis  Philippe  to  a  tempo- 
rary throne,  raised  the  statue  of  Napoleon  to 
an  elevation  perhaps  as  temporary, 

As  a  work  of  imperial  magnificence,  the 
column  is  worthy  of  its  founder,  and  of  the 
only  redeeming  point  of  hb  character — his 
zeal  for  the  ornament  of  Paris.  It  is  a 
monument  to  the  military  successes  of  the 
Empire ;  a  trophy  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  covered  with  the  representa- 
tions of  French  victory  over  the  Austrians 
and  Russians  in  the  campaign  of  1805.  The 
bas-reliefs  are  in  bronze,  rising  in  a  continued 
spiral  round  the  column.  Yet  this  is  an  un- 
fortunate sacrifice  to  the  imitation  of  the 
Roman  coluum.    TVi'^  vjYt^^^i^^  \!^s*^^iw^^ 
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Che  head  of  the  spectator,  offers  nothing  to 
the  eye  hut  a  roll  of  rough  hronze;  the 
figures  are  wholly  and  necessarily  tindistin- 
ffuishahle.  The  only  portion  of  those  cast- 
ings which  directly  meets  the  eye  is  unfor- 
tunately given  up  to  the  mere  uniforms,  caps, 
and  arms  of  the  comhatants.  This  is  tlie 
pedestal,  and  it  would  make  a  showy  decora- 
tion for  a  tailor's  window.  It  is  a  clever 
work  of  the  furnace,  hut  a  miserable  one  of 
invention. 

The  bronze  is  said  to  have  been  the  cap- 
tured cannon  of  the  enemy.  On  the  massive 
bronze  door  is  the  inscription  in  Latin: — 
**  Napoleon,  Emperor,  Agustus,  dedicated  to 
the  glory  of  the  Grand  Army  this  memorial 
of  the  German  War,  finished  in  three  months, 
in  the  year  1805,  under  his  command." 

On  the  summit  stands  the  statue  of  Napo- 
leon, to  which,  and  its  changes,  I  have  ad- 
verted already.     But  the  question  has  arisen, 
whether  there  b  not  an  error  in  taste  in 
placing  the  statue  of  an  individual  at  a 
height  which  precludes  the  view  of  h\s  fea- 
tures.   This  has  been  made  an  objection  to 
the  handsome  Nelson  Pillar  in  Trafalgar 
Square.     But  the  obvious  answer  in  both 
instances  is,  that  the  object  is  not  merely  the 
sight  of  the  features,  but  the  perfection  of 
the  memorial ;   that  the  pillar  is  the   true 
monument,  and  the  statue  only  an  accessory, 
though  the  most  suitable  accessory.     But 
even  then  the  statue  is  not  altogether  inex- 
pressive.    We  can  see  the  figure  and  the 
costume  of  Napoleon  nearly  as  well  as  they 
could  be  seen  from  the  balcony  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  where    all   Paris    assembled  in   the 
Carousel  to  worship  him  on  Sundays,  at  the 
parade  of  "La   Garde."     In   the   spirited 
statue  of  Nelson  we  can  recognize  the  figure 
as  well  as  if  we  were  gazing  at  liim  within  a 
hundred  yards  in  any  other  direction.     It  is 
true  that  pillars  are  not  painters'  easels,  nor 
is  Trafalgar  Square  a  sculptor's  yard ;  but 
the  real  question  turns  on  the  effect  of  the 
whole.     If  the  pillar  makes  the  monument, 
we  will  not  quarrel  with  the  sculptor  for  its 
not  making  a  miniature.     It  answers  its  pur- 
pose— it  is  a  noble  one ;  it  gives  a  national 
record  of  great  events,  and  it  realizes,  invigo- 
rates, and  consecrates  them  by  the  images  of 
the  men  by  whom  they  were  achieved. 

Arc  de  Triomphe  de  VEtoile. — It  is  no 
small  adventure,  in  a  burning  day  of  a 
French  summer,  to  walk  the  length  of  the 
Champs  Elys6es,  even  to  see  the  arch  of  the 
Star,  (Napoleon's  Star,)  and  climb  to  its 
summit.  Yet  this  labor  I  accomplished  with 
tbe  fervor  and  the  fatigue  of  a  pilgrimage. 


The  kings  of  France  were  peculiarly  mag- 
nificent in  the  decoration  of  the  entrances  to 
their  city.     As  no  power  on  earth  can  pre- 
vent the  French  from  crowding  into  hovels, 
from  living  ten  families  in  one  house,  and 
from  appending  to  their  cities  the  most  miser- 
able, mgged  and  forlorn-looking  suburbs  on 
the  glol^,  the  monarchs  wisely  let  the  national 
habits  alone;  and  resolved,  if  the  suburbs 
must  be  abandoned  to  the  popular  fondness 
for  the  wigwam,  to  impress  strangers  with  the 
stateliness  of  their  gates.     The  Arc  de  SL 
Denis,  once  conducting  from  the  most  dis- 
mal of  suburbs,  is  one  of  the  finest  portals  in 
Paris,  or  in  any  European  city ;  it  is  worthy 
of  the  Boulevard,  and  that  is   panegyric  at 
once.     Every  one  knows  that  it  was  erected 
in  honor  of  the  short-lived  inroad  of  Louis 
XIV.  into  Holland  in  1672,  and  the  taking  of 
whole  muster-rolls  efforts  and  villages,  left 
at  his  mercy,  ungarrisoned  and  unprovisionedi 
by  the  Republican  parsimony  of  the  Dutch, 
till  a  princely  defender  arose,  and  the  younff 
Stadtholder  sent  back  the  coxcomb  monarch 
faster  than  he  came.     But  the  Arc  is  a  noble 
work,  and  its  architecture  might  well  set  a 
redeeming  example  to  the  London  improvers. 
Why  not  erect  an  arch  in  Southwark  ?  Why 
not  at  all  the  great  avenues  to  the  capital  ? 
Why  not,  instead  of  leaving  this  task  to  the 
caprices  or  even  to  the  bad  taste  of  the  rail- 
way companies,  make  it  a  branch  of  the 
operations  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  and 
ennoble  all  the  entrances  of  the  mightiest 
capital  of  earthly  empire  ? 

The  Arch  of  St.  Denis  is  now  shining  in 
all  the  novelty  of  reparation,  for  it  was  re- 
stored so  lately  as  last  year.  In  this  quar- 
ter, which  has  been  always  of  a  stormy  tem- 
perature, the  insurrection  of  1848  raged  with 
especial  fury  ;  and  if  the  spirits  of  the  great 
ever  hover  about  their  monuments,  Louis 
XIY.  may  have  seen  from  its  summit  a  more 
desperate  conflict  than  ever  figured  on  its 
bas-reliefs. 

On  the  Arch  of  the  Porte  St.  Martin  is  a 
minor  monument  to  minor  triumphs,  but  a 
handsome  one.  Louis  XIY.  is  still  the  hero. 
The  **  Grand  Monarque"  is  exhibited  as 
Hercules  with  his  club ;  but  as  even  a  mon- 
arch in  those  days  was  nothing  without  his 
wig,  Hercules  exhibits  a  huge  mass  of  curk 
of  the  most  courtly  dimensions — he  might 
pass  for  the  presiding  deity  of  perruquiers. 

The  Arc  ae  Triomphe  du  Carousel,  erected 

in  honor  of  the  German  campaign  in  I8O59 

is  a  costly  performance,  yet  poor-looking, 

from  its  position  in  the  centre  of  lofty  build- 

1  ings.    What  effect  can  an  isolated  arch,  of 
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ynt  five-and-forty  feet  high,  have  in  the  im- 
nediate  vicinity  of  masses  of  building,  per- 
laps  a  hundred  feet  high?  Its  aspect  is 
Kmsequently  meager ;  and  its  beinff  placed 
Q  the  centre  of  a  court  makes  it  Iook  use- 
eat,  and»  of  course,  ridiculous.  On  the  sum- 
nit  is  a  figure  of  War,  or  Victory,  in  a 
chariot,  with  four  bronze  horses — the  horses 
nodeled  from  the  four  Constantinopolitan 
lones  brought  by  the  French  from  Venice, 
m  part  of  the  plunder  of  that  luckless  city, 
mi  sent  back  to  Venice  by  the  Allies  m 
1815.  The  design  of  the  arch  was  from  that 
if  Seyeros,  in  Rome :  this  secured,  at  least, 
il^;ance  in  its  construction ;  but  the  position 
B  ntal  to  dignity. 

The  Arc  de  PEtoile  is  the  finest  work  of 
lie  kind  in  Paris.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
>eiDff  built  on  an  elevation  from  which  it 
»TerTooks  the  whole  city,  with  no  building  of 
iny  magnitude  in  its  vicinity ;  and  is  seen 
rem  a  considerable  distance  on  all  the  roads 
eading  to  the  capital.  Its  cost  was  excessive 
br  a  work  of  mere  ornament,  and  is  said  to 
lave  amounted  to  nearly  half  a  millon  ster- 
mgl 

As  I  stood  glancing  over  the  groups  on 
be  friezes  and  faces  of  this  OTeat  monument, 
rhich  exhibit  war  in  every  form  of  conflict, 
UkTOC,  and  victory,  the  homely  thought  of 
'eui  bono?"  struck  me  irresistibly.  Who 
ras  the  better  for  all  this  havoc  ? — Napo- 
BOD,  whom  it  sent  to  a  dungeon  1  or  the  mis- 
irable  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  whom 
t  crushed  in  the  field  ? — or  the  perhaps  more 
infortunate  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  it 
ent  to  the  hospital  to  die  the  slow  death  of 
xhaustion  and  pain,  or  to  live  the  protracted 
ife  of  mutilation  ?  I  have  no  affectation  of 
6Dtiment  at  the  siffht  of  the  soldier's  grave ; 
te  baa  but  taken  bis  share  of  the  common 
ot»  with  perhaps  the  advanti^e,  which  so 
ew  men  possess,  of  having  "  done  the  state 
ome  service,''  But,  to  see  this  vast  monu- 
aent  covered  with  the  emblems  of  hostilities, 
antinued  through  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
ury,  (for  the  groups  commence  with  1792 ;) 
0  think  of  the  devastation  of  the  fairest 
ouDtries  of  Europe,  of  which  these  hostili- 
ies  were  the  cause ;  and  to  know  the  utter 
nutlessness  and  failure  of  the  result,  the 
hori-lived  nature  of  the  triumph,  and  the 
rightful  depth  of  the  defeat — ^Napoleon  in 
{Dominions  bondage  and  hopeless  banish- 
lent — Napoleon,  futer  having  lorded  it  over 
Europe,  sent  to  linger  out  life  on  a  rock  in 
he  centre  of  the  ocean — the  leader  of  milita- 
Y  millions  kept  under  the  eye  of  a  British 
sntinely  and  no  more  suffered  to  stray  be- 


yond his  bounds  than  a  caged  tiger — I  felt 
as  if  the  object  before  me  was  less  a  trophy 
than  a  tomb,  less  a  monument  of  glory  tnan 
of  retribution,  less  the  record  of  national 
triumph  than  of  national  frenzy. 

I  had  full  liberty  for  reflection,  for  there 
was  scarcely  a  human  being  to  interrupt  me. 
The  bustle  of  the  capital  did  not  reach  so 
far ;  the  promenaders  in  the  Champs  Elys^es 
did  not  venture  here ;  the  showy  equipages 
of  the  Parisian  **  nouveaux  riches**  remained 
where  the  crowd  was  to  be  seen ;  and  except 
a  few  peasants  going  on  their  avocations,  and 
a  bencn  full  of  soldiers,  sleeping  or  smoking 
away  the  weariness  of  the  hour,  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  which  had  cost  so  much  treasure* 
and  was  the  record  of  so  much  blood,  seem- 
ed to  be  totally  forgotten.  I  question  if  there 
had  been  a  decree  of  the  Legislature  to  sell 
the  stones,  whether  it  would  have  occasioned 
more  than  a  paragraph  in  the  Journal  des 
Dibats, 

The  ascent  to  the  summit  is  by  a  long  suc- 
cession of  dark  and  winding  steps,  for  which 
a  lamp  is  lighted  by  the  porter;  but  the 
view  from  the  parapet  repays  the  trouble  of 
the  ascent.  The  whole  basin  in  which  Paris 
lies  is  spread  out  before  the  eye.  The  city 
is  seen  m  the  centre  of  a  valley,  surrounded 
on  every  side  by  a  circle  of  low  hills,  sheeted 
with  dark  masses  of  wood.  It  was  probably 
once  the  bed  of  a  lake,  in  which  the  site  of 
the  city  was  an  island.  All  the  suburb  vil- 
lages came  within  the  view,  with  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  to  a  more  scientific  eye  might 
appear  formidable,  but  which  to  mine  ap- 
peared mere  dots  in  the  vast  landscape. 

This  parapet  is  unhappily  sometimes  used 
for  other  purposes  than  the  indulgence  of  the 
spectacle.  A  short  time  since,  a  determined 
suicide  sprang  from  it,  after  making  a  speech 
to  the  soldiery  below,  assigning  his  reason 
for  this  tremendous  act— if  reason  has  any- 
thing to  do  in  such  a  desperate  determina- 
tion to  defy  common  sense.  He  acted  with 
the  quietest  appearance  of  deliberation  ;  let 
himself  down  on  the  coping  of  the  battle- 
ment, from  this  made  his  speech,  as  if  he  had 
been  in  the  tribune,  and,  having  finished  it, 
flung  himself  down  a  height  of  ninety  feet, 
and  was  in  an  instant  a  crushed  and  lifeless 
heap  on  the  pavement  below. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  even  in  these  crimes, 
there  exists  the  distinction  which  seems  to 
divide  France  from  England  in  every  better 
thing.  In  England,  a  wretch  undone  by  pov- 
erty, broken  down  by  incurable  pain,  afflicted 
by  the  stings  of  a  conscience  w  tiicli  «»^^  ^^ 
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-—woman,  helpless,  wretched,  and  desolate, 
takes  her  walk  under  cover  of  night  by  the 
nearest  river,  and,  without  a  witness,  plunges 
in.  But,  in  France,  the  last  dreadfm  scene 
is  imperfect  without  its  publicity ;  the  smcide 
must  exhibit  before  the  people.  There  must 
be  the  valete  et  plaudite.  The  curtain  must 
fall  with  dramatic  efifect,  and  the  actor  must 
make  his  exit  with  the  cries  of  the  audience, 
in  admiration  or  terror,  ringing  in  his  ear. 

In  other  cases,  however  varied,  the  passion 
for  publicity  is  still  the  same.  No  man  can 
bear  to  perish  in  silence.  If  the  atheist  re- 
solves on  self-destruction,  he  writes  a  treatise 
for  his  publisher,  or  a  letter  to  the  journals. 
If  he  is  a  man  of  science,  he  takes  his  lauda- 
num after  supper,  and,  pen  in  hand,  notes 
the  gradual  effects  of  the  poison  for  the  bene- 
fit of  science ;  or  he  prepares  a  fire  of  char- 
coal, quietly  inhales  the  vapor,  and  from  his 
sofa  continues  to  scribble  the  symptoms  of 
dissolution,  until  the  pen  grows  unsteady,  the 
brain  wanders,  and  half-a-dozen  blots  close 
the. scene;  the  writing,  however,  being  dedi- 
cated to  posterity,  and  circulated  next  day 
in  every  journal  of  Paris,  till  it  finally  per- 
meates through  the  provinces,  and  from 
theifce  through  the  European  world. 

The  number  of  suieides  in  Paris  annually, 
of  late  years,  has  been  about  three  hundred, 
—out  of  a  population  of  a  million,  notwith- 
standing the  suppression  of  the  gaming- 
houses, which  unquestionably  had  a  large 
share  in  the  temptation  to  this  horrible  and 
unatonable  crime. 

The  sculptures  on  the  Arc  are  in  the  best 
style.  They  form  a  history  of  the  Consulate 
and  of  the  Empire.  Napoleon,  of  course,  is 
a  prominent  figure;  but  m  the  fine  bas-reiief 
which  is  peculiarly  devoted  to  himself,  in 
which  he  stands  of  colossal  size,  with  Fame 
fiying  over  his  head,  History  writing  the  re- 
cord of  his  exploits,  and  Victory  crowning 
him,  the  artist  has  left  his  work  liable  to  the 
sly  sarcasm  of  a  spectator  of  a  similar  de- 
sign for  the  statue  of  Louis  XIV.  Victory 
was  tliere  holding  the  laurel  at  a  slight  dis- 
tance from  his  head.  An  Englishman  asked 
"  whether  she  was  putting  it  on  or  taking  it 
off?**  But  another  of  the  sculptures  is  still 
more  unfortunate,  for  it  has  the  unintentional 
effect  of  commemorating  the  Allied  conquest 
of  France  in  1814.  A  young  Frenchman  is 
seen  defending  his  family  ;  and  a  soldier  be- 
hind him  is  seen  falling  from  his  horse,  and 
the  Genius  of  the  future  flutters  over  them 
all.    We  know  what  that  future  was. 

The  building  of  this  noble  memorial  oc- 
capied,  at  intervals,  no  less  than  thirty  years, 


beginning  m  1806,  when  Napoleon  issued  a 
decree  for  its  erection.  The  invasion  in  1814 
put  a  stop  to  everything  in  France,  and  the 
building  was  suspended.  The  fruitless  and 
foolish  campaign  of  the  Due  d'Angoul^me, 
in  Spain,  was  regarded  by  the  Bourbons  as 
a  tiUe  to  national  glories,  and  the  building 
was  resumed  as  a  trophy  to  the  renown 
of  the  Due.  It  was  again  interrupted  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons  in  1 830 ;  but 
was  resumed  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  fin- 
ished in  1836.  It  b  altogether  a  very  stately 
and  very  handsome  tnbute  to  the  French 
armies. 

But,  without  affecting  unnecessary  seven* 
ty  of  remark,  may  not  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
tribute  be  justly  doubted?  The  Romans, 
though  the  principle  of  their  power  was  con- 
quest, and  though  their  security  was  almost 
incompatible  with  peace,  yet  are  said  to  have 
never  repaired  a  triumphal  arch.  It  is  true 
that  they  built  those  arches  fin  the  latter 
period  of  the  Empire)  so  solidly  as  to  want 
no  repairs.  But  we  have  no  triumphal  monu- 
ments of  the  Republic  surviving.  Why 
should  it  be  the  constant  policy  of  Continental 
governments  to  pamper  their  people  with  the 
food  of  that  most  dangerous  and  diseased  of 
all  vanities,  the  passion  for  war  ?  And  this 
is  not  said  in  the  declamatory  spirit  of  the 
"  Peace  Congress,"  which  seems  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  pretext  for  a  Continental 
ramble,  an  expedient  for  a  little  vulgar  noto- 
riety among  foreigners,  and  an  opportunity 
of  getting  rid  of  the  greatest  quantity  of 
common-place  in  the  shortest  time.  But, 
why  should  not  France  learn  common  sense 
from  the  experience  of  England  ?  It  is  cal- 
culated that,  of  the  last  five  hundred  years 
of  French  history,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
have  been  spent  in  hostilities.  In  conse- 
quence, France  has  been  invaded,  trampled, 
and  impoverished  by  war ;  while  England, 
during  the  last  three  hundred  years,  has 
never  seen  the  foot  of  a  foreign  invader. 

Let  the  people  of  France  abolish  the  Con- 
scription, and  they  will  have  made  one  ad- 
vance to  liberty.  Till  cabinets  are  deprived 
of  that  material  of  aggressive  war,  they  will 
leave  war  at  the  caprice  of  a  weak  monarch, 
an  ambitious  minister,  or  a  vain-glorious 
people.  It  is  remarkable  that,  among  all  the 
attempts  at  reforming  the  constitution  of 
France,  her  reformers  have  never  touched 
upon  the  ulcer  of  the  land,  the  Conscription, 
the  legacy  of  a  frantic  Republic,  taking  the 
children  of  the  country  from  their  industry, 
to  plunge  them  into  the  vices  of  idleness  or 
the  havoc  of  war,  and  at  all  times  to  fumisli 
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tlM  means,  as  well  as  to  afford  the  temptation, 
to  affgressive  war.  There  is  not  at  this  hour 
a  soTcGer  of  England  who  has  been  farced  into 
the  service!  Let  the  French,  let  all  the 
OoDtinental  nations,  abolish  the  Conscription, 
thusdepriying  their  governments  of  the  means 
of  making  war  upon  each  other ;  and  what 
an  infinite  security  would  not  this  illustrious 
Abolition  give  to  the  whole  of  Europe! — 
what  an  mfinite  saving  in  the  taxes  which 
are  now  wrung  from  nations  by  the  fear  of 
each  other  I — and  what  an  infinite  triumph  to 
the  spirit  of  peace,  industry,  and  mutual 
good-will ! 

jTIc  Theatres. — In  the  evening  I  wandered 
along  the  Boulevard,  the  great  centre  of  the 
theatres,  and  was  surprised  at  the  crowds 
which,  in  a  hot  summer  night,  could  venture 
to  be  stewed  alive,  amid  the  smell  of  lamps, 
the  effluvia  of  orange-peel,  the  glare  of  lights, 
and  the  breathing  of  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  human  beings.  1  preferred  the  fresh  air, 
the  lively  movement  of  the  Boulevard,  the 
glitter  of  the  caf^s,  and  the  glow,  then  tem- 
pered, of  the  declining  sun-— one  of  the  pret- 
tiest moving  panoramas  of  Paris. 

The  French  Government  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  popularity  of  the  theatres,  and 
exert  that  species  of  superintendence  which 
is  implied  in  a  considerable  supply  of  the 
theatrical  expenditure.  The  French  Opera 
loceives  annually  from  the  National  Treasury 
no  less  than  750,000  francs,  besides  130,000 
for  retiring  pensions.  To  the  Th^&tre  Fran- 
9U8»  the  allowance  from  the  Treasury  is 
840^000  francs  a-year.  To  the  Italian  Opera 
the  sum  granted  was  formerly  70,000,  but  is 
DOW  60,000.  Allowances  are  made  to  the 
Opera  Comique,  a  most  amusing  theatre,  to 
the  Odeon,  and  perhaps  to  some  others — the 
whole  demanding  of  the  budget  a  sum  of 
more  than  a  million  of  francs. 

It  is  curious  that  the  drama  in  France 
began  with  the  clergy.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  VI.,  a  company  named  "  Confrires 
de  la  Passion,"  performed  plays  founded  on 
the.  events  of  Scripture,  though  grossly  dis- 
figured by  the  traditions  of  Monachism.  The 
originals  were  probably  the  •* Mysteries"  or 
plays  in  the  Convents,  a  species  of  absurd 
and  fantastic  representation  common  in  all 
Popish  countries.  At  length  the  life  of  Man- 
ners was  added  to  the  life  of  Superstition, 
and  singers  and  grimacers  were  added  to  the 
"  Confreres." 

Id  the  sixteenth  century,  an  Italian  com- 
pany appeared  in  Paris,  and  brought  with 
them  their  opera,  the  invention  of  the  Floren- 
tines fifty  years  before.     The  cessation  of  the 


civil  wars  allowed  France  for  a  while  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  of  peace:  and  Richelieu,  a 
man  who,  if  it  could  be  said  of  any  states* 
man  that  he  formed  the  mind  of  the  nation, 
impressed  his  image  and  superscription  upon 
his  country,  gave  the  highest  encouragement 
to  the  drama  by  making  it  the  fashion.  He 
even  wrote,  or  assisted  in  writing,  popular 
dramas.  Comeille  now  began  to  flourish, 
and  French  Tragedy  was  established. 

Mazarin,  when  minister,  and,  like  Riche- 
lieu, master  of  the  nation,  invited  or  admitted 
the  Italian  Opera  once  more  into  France ; 
and  Moli^re,  at  the  head  of  a  new  company, 
obtained  leave  to  perform  before  Louis  XlY., 
who  thenceforth  patronized  the  great  comic 
writer,  and  gave  his  company  a  theatre. 
The  Tragedy,  Comedy,  and  Opera  of  France 
now  led  the  way  in  Europe. 

In  France,  the  Great  Revolution,  while  it 
multiplied  the  theatres  with  the  natural  ex- 
travagance of  the  time,  yet,  by  a  consequence 
equally  inevitable,  degraded  the  taste  of  the 
nation.  For  a  long  period  the  legitimate 
drama  was  almost  extinguished ;  it  was  un- 
exciting to  a  people  trained  day  by  day  to 
revolutionary  convulsion ;  the  pageants  on 
the  stage  were  tame  to  the  processions  in 
the  streets ;  and  the  struggles  of  kings  and 
nobles  were  ridiculous  to  the  men  who  had 
been  employed  in  destroying  a  dynasty. 

Napoleon  at  once  perceived  the  evil,  and 
adopted  the  only  remedy.  He  found  no  less 
than  thirty  theatres  in  Paris.  He  wa$  not  a 
man  to  pause  where  he  saw  his  way  clearly 
before  him ;  he  closed  twenty-two  of  those 
theatres,  leaving  but  eight,  and  those  chiefly 
of  the  old  establishments,  making  a  species 
of  compensation  to  the  closed  houses. 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  the  civil 
list,  as  in  the  old  times,  assisted  in  the  sup- 

EDrt  of  the  theatres.  On  the  accession  of 
ouis  Philippe,  the  popular  triumph  infused 
its  extravf^ance  even  into  the  system  of  the 
drama.  The  number  of  the  theatres  in- 
creased, and  a  succession  of  writers  of  the 
"New  Schoor*  filled  the  theatres  with 
abomination.  Gallantry  became  the  spirit  of 
the  drama — everything  before  the  scene  was 
intrigue ;  married  life  was  the  perpetual  bur- 
lesque. Wives  were  the  habitual  heroines 
of  the  intrigue,  and  husbands  the  habitual 
dupes  I  To  keep  faith  with  a  husband  was  a 
standing  jest  on  the  stage,  to  keep  it  with  a 
seducer  was  the  height  of  human  character. 
The  former  was  always  described  as  brutal, 
gross,  dull,  and  bom  to  be  duped ;  the  lat- 
ter was  captivating,  generous,  and  irresistible 
by  any  matron  alive.    la  CeA^>  h^v^^a^  «a^^ 
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widows  were  made  for  notliinff  eke  but  to 
give  way  to  the  fascinations  of  this  class  of 
professors  of  the  arts  of  ''good  society." 
The  capUvator  was  substantially  described  as 
a  scoundrel,  a  gambler,  and  a  vagabond  of 
the  basest  kind,  but  withal  so  honorable,  so 
tender,  and  so  susceptible,  that  his  atrocities 
disappeared,  or  rather  were  transmuted  into 
virtues,  by  the  brilliancv  of  his  Qualifications 
for  seducing  the  wife  of  his  friena.  Perjury, 
profligacy,  and  the  betrayal  of  confidence  m 
the  most  essential  tie  of  human  nature,  were 
supreme  in  popularity  in  the  Novel  and  on 
the  Stace. 

The  direct  consequence  is,  that  the  crime 
jpf  adultery  is  lightly  considered  in  France ; 
even  the  pure  speak  of  it  without  the  abhor- 
rence which,  for  every  reason,  it  deserves. 
Its  notoriety  is  rather  thought  of  as  an  anec- 
dote of  the  day,  or  the  gossiping  of  the  soi- 
t^ ;  and  the  most  acknowledged  licentious- 
ness does  not  exclude  a  man  of  a  certain  rank 
from  general  reception  in  good  society. 

One  thing  may  be  observed  on  the  most 
casual  intercourse  with  frenchmen — that  the 
vices  which,  in  our  country,  create  disgust 
and  oflfence  in  gmve  society,  and  laughter 
and  levity  in  the  more  careless,  seldom  pro- 
duce either  the  one  or  the  other  in  France. 
The  topic  is  alluded  to  with  neither  a  frown 
nor  a  smile ;  it  is  treated,  in  general,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  either  too  natural  to  de- 
serve censure,  or  too  common  to  excite  ridi- 
cule. It  is  seldom  peculiarly  alluded  to,  for 
the  general  conversation  of  "  Good  Society '' 
is  decorous ;  but  to  denounce  it  would  be 
unmannered.  The  result  is  an  extent  of  ille- 
gitimacy enough  to  corrupt  the  whole  rising 
population,  dj  the  registers  of  1848,  of 
80,000  children  born  in  Paris  in  that  year, 
there  were  10,000  illegitimate,  of  which  but 
1,700  were  acknowledged  by  their  parents ! 

The  theatrical  profession  forms  an  impor- 
tant element  in  the  population.  The  actors 
and  actresses  amount  to  about  5,000.  In 
England,  they  are  probably  not  as  many 
hundreds.  And  though  the  French  popula- 
tion is  35,000,000  wMle  Great  Britain  has 
little  more  than  twenty,  yet  the  dbpropor- 
tion  is  enormous,  and  forms  a  characteristic 
difiference  of  the  two  countries.  The  persons 
occupied  in  the  '*  working  "  of  the  theatrical 
system  amount  perhaps  to  10,000,  and  the 
families,  dependent  on  the  whole  form  a  very 
large  and  very  influential  class  among  the 
general  orders  of  society. 

But  if  the  Treasury  assists  in  their  general 

sapport,  h  compels  them  to  pay  eight  per 

ceat  of  their  receipts  as  a  contrioution  to  tVie 


hospitals.  This  sum  averages  annually  a 
milUon  of  francs,  or  £40,000  sterling. 

In  England  we  might  learn  something 
from  the  theatrical  regulations  of  France. 
The  trampling  of  our  crowds  at  the  doors  of 
theatres,  the  occasional  losses  of  life  and 
limb,  and  the  general  inconvenience  and  con* 
fusion  of  the  entrance  on  crowded  mghts 
might  be  avoided  by  the  mere  adoption  of 
French  order. 

But  why  should  not  higher  objects  be  held 
in  view  ?  The  drama  is  a  pubhc  neceuiiy  ; 
the  people  will  have  it.  whether  good  or  ba<L 
Why  should  not  Government  offer  prizes  to 
the  best  drama,  tragic  or  comic?  Why 
should  the  most  distinguished  work  of  poetic 
genius  find  no  encouragement  from  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  nation  boasting  of  its  love  of 
letters  ?  Why  shall  that  encouragement  be 
left  to  the  caprice  of  managers,  to  the  finan- 
ces of  struggling  establishments,  or  to  the 
taste  of  theatres,  forced  by  their  poverty  to 
pander  to  the  rabble  ?  Why  should  not  the 
mischievous  performances  of  those  theatres 
be  put  down,  and  dramas,  founded  on  the 
higher  principles  of  our  nature,  be  the  in- 
struments of  putting  them  down?  Why 
should  not  heroism,  honor,  and  patriotism^ 
be  taught  on  the  national  stage,  as  well  as 
the  triumphs  on  the  highroad,  laxity  among 
the  higher  ranks,  and  vice  among  all  ?  T& 
drama  has  been  charged  with  corruption.  Is 
that  corruption  essential  ?  It  has  been  charg- 
ed with  being  a  nucleus  of  the  loose  princi- 
ples, as  its  places  of  representation  have  be^ 
haunted  by  the  loose  characters,  of  society. 
But  what  are  these  but  excrescences,  gen^ 
rated  by  the  carelessness  of  society,  by  the 
indolence  of  the  magistracy,  and  by  the  gene- 
ral misconception  of  the  real  purposes  and 
possible  power  of  the  stage  ?  That  power 
IS  magnificent.  It  takes  human  nature  in  her 
most  impressible  form,  in  the  time  of  the 
glowing  heart  and  the  ready  tear,  of  the 
senses  animated  by  scenery,  melted  by  musics 
and  spelled  by  the  living  realities  of  repre- 
sentation, why  should  not  impressions  bs 
made  in  that  hour  which  the  man  would 
carry  with  him  through  all  the  contineen- 
cies  of  life,  and  which  would  throw  a  light 
on  every  period  of  his  being. 

The  conditions  of  recompense  to  authors 
in  France  make  some  advance  to  justice.  The 
author  of  a  Drama  is  entitled  to  a  profit  on 
its  performance  in  every  threatre  of  France 
during  his  life,  with  a  continuance  for  ten 
years  after  to  his  heirs.  For  a  piece  of  three 
or  five  acts,  the  remuneration  is  one  twelfth 
^  part  of  ibie  gjross  receipts,  and  for  a  piece  in 
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tme  act,  one  twenty-fourth.  A  similar  com- 
pensation has  been  adopted  in  the  English 
theatre,  but  seems  to  have  become  complete- 
ly nugatory,  from  the  managers'  purchasing 
Uie  author's  rights — the  transaction  being 
bere  made  a  private  one,  and  the  remunera- 
tion being  at  the  mercy  of  the  manager.  But 
In  France  it  is  a  public  matter,  an  affair  of 
law,  and  looked  to  by  an  agent  in  Paris,  who 
renters  the  performance  of  the  piece  at 
all  the  theatres  in  the  city,  and  in  the  pro- 
▼inces. 

Still,  this  is  injastice.  Why  should  the 
labor  of  the  intellect  be  lesspermanent  than 
the  labor  of  the  hands  ?  Why  should  not 
the  author  be  entitled  to  make  his  full  de- 
mand instead  of  this  pittance  ?  If  his  play 
b  worth  acting,  why  is  it  not  worth  paying 
for  ? — and  why  should  he  be  prohibited  from 


havmg  the  fruit  of  his  brain  as  an  inheritance 
to  his  family,  as  well  as  the  fruit  of  any 
other  toil  ? 

If,  instead  of  being  a  man  of  genius,  de- 
lighting and  elevating  the  mind  of  a  nation, 
he  were  a  blacksmith,  he  might  leave  his 
tools  and  his  trade  to  his  children  without 
any  limit;  or  if,  with  the  produce  of  his 
play,  he  purchased  a  cow  or  a  cabin,  no  man 
can  lay  a  claim  upon  either.  But  he  must 
be  taxed  for  being  a  man  of  talent ;  and  men 
of  no  talent  must  be  entitled,  by  an  absurd 
law  and  a  palpable  injustice,  to  tear  the  fruit 
of  his  intellectual  supremacy  from  his  child- 
ren, after  ten  short  years  of  possession. 

No  man  leaves  Paris  without  regret,  and 
without  a  wish  for  the  liberty  and  peace  of 
its  people. 


DsATH  oy  LiTERART  Ladies. — ^Tho  obitu- 
of  the  week  announce  the  deaths, 
at  very  advanced  ages,  of  two  remark- 
able ladies  honorably  connected  with  Eng- 
lish literature.  At  Clifton,  on  Friday,  the 
Ist  instant,  died  the  patriarch  of  Englbh 
authoresses — we  might  add,  of  English 
authors — Miss  Harriet  Lee,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-five.  To  most  of  the  generation  now 
busied  with  fiction,  drama,  and  poetry,  this 
announcement  will  be  a  surprise;  so  long- 
protracted  was  Miss  Lee's  life,  and  so  many 
Tears  have  elapsed  since  her  last  appearance 
m  the  world  of  imaginative  creation  took 

Ce.  To  readers  of  our  time.  Miss  Lee  is 
known  as  having  in  her ''  German's  T^e" 
of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  (a  miscellany 
of  little  roii\ances  by  herself  and  her  sister) 
furnished  Lord  Byron  with  the  plot  of  his 
play  of  "Werner."  More  old-fashioned 
novel  readers,  who  are  given  to  weary  at  the 
philanthropy,  philosophy,  and  preaching, 
which  threaten  to  turn  our  thousand-and-one 
tales  into  something  more  like  "  Evening 
Services"  than  "  Arabian  Nights,"  will  find 
in  her  vigor  and  clearness  of  invention  a 
merit  which  of  itself  deserves  to  keep  the 


name  of  the  novelist  alive.  Most  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales"  possess  this  character ; 
and  if,  as  we  think,  "  The  Two  Emilys"  was 
also  by  Harriet,  not  Sophia  Lee,  it  emphasizes 
our  praise.  Miss  Lee's  further  title  to  mor- 
tuary honors  is  a  play,  or  plays,  acted  with 
small  success,  and  whieh  has  or  have  gone 
the  wav  of  Hannah  More's  triumphant 
"  Percy  '  and  Madame  d'Arblay's  witharawn 
tragedy.  In  her  youth,  we  believe  Miss  Lee 
joined  her  sister  in  keeping  a  school  at  Bath. 
Harriet  Lee  survived  her  sister  Sophia  twen- 
ty-seven years  ;  Sophia  having  died  at  Clifton 
in  1824. — In  London,  on  the  4th,  died  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart,  aged  nearly  ninety-four ;  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Minister,  Earl  of 
Bute,  and  granddaughter  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague  ;  the  ladv  to  whom  we  owe 
the  charming  "  Introductory  Anecdotes'* 
prefixed  to  the  late  Lord  Whamcliffe's  edition 
of  Lady  Mary's  Works.  Lady  Louisa  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  her  grandmother.  Lady 
Marv,  when  at  old  Wortiey's  death  that 
celebrated  woman  returned  to  London  after 
her  long  and  still  unexplained  exile  from 
England.  Lady  Louisa  herself  was  a  charm- 
ing letter-writer. — Alhemtum. 
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ENGLISH    SYNONYMS. 


There  is  scarcely  any  expresdon  more 
common  in  ordinary  conversation,  than  thai 
such  and  such  words  are  "synonymous/' 
implying  that  they  bear  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  and  are,  so  to  speak,  converti- 
ble terms.  This  is,  no  doubt,  the  strict  ety- 
mological interpretation  of  the  word  synony- 
mous. It  means,  as  the  dictionaries  inform 
OS,  **  one  of  the  same  signification."  Nothing 
can  be  more  accurate.  Yet  it  is  only  one  in- 
stance out  of  hundreds  that  might  be  cited, 
of  the  errors  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  when 
we  attempt  to  determine  the  actual  current 
meaning  of  words  by  reference  to  their  roots. 
Synonymous,  instead  of  expressing  the  pre- 
cise agreement  of  words,  actually  indicates 
the  existence  of  slight  but  marked  diflferences 
between  them. 

The  late  Mr.  Hamilton  held  it  as  an  ele- 
mentary maxim,  which  he  found  of  great 
practical  value  in  his  literal  and  interlineal 
translations,  that  each  word  had  but  one  ab- 
solute meaning ;  and,  without  going  the 
whole  way  with  a  dogma  which  ignores  the 
existence  of  synonyms  altogether,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  he  was  right  in  the  main.  An 
instrument  so  elastic  as  language,  exposed  to 
such  constant  and  careless  use,  must  be  ex- 
pected in  time  to  lose  here  and  there  some- 
thing of  its  force ;  but  we  suspect  that  ev^ry 
departure  from  a  system  of  exact  and  un- 
deviating  significations,  is  a  concession,  not 
to  necessity,  but  to  caprice  or  convenience. 
In  fact,  the  examples  of  two  words  convey- 
hig  precisely  the  same  meaning  are  very  rare, 
while  the  number  of  words  that  approach 
each  other  so  closely  in  purport  as  to  be  fre- 
quently confounded  in  use,  is  very  considera- 
ble. It  is  to  this  large  family  of  words  the 
term  synonym  is  applied. 

Every  attempt  to  settle  accurately  the  sig- 
nifications of  words,  to  check  the  advance  of 
corruptions  and  loose  usages,  and  to  preserve 
a  certain  fixity  of  expression,  without  inter- 
fering with  that  comprehensive  variety  which 
is  necesaarj  to  impart  color  and  richness  to 
a  language,  deserves  to  be  received  with  al- 
teation.    There  ia  no  great  danger  of  setting 


up  limits  that  shall  be  too  narrow  for  the 
popular  genius,  which  delights  in  philologi- 
cal excursions  and  vagrant  novelties.  Let 
philologists  do  what  they  may  to  curb  er- 
ratic tendencies,  they  never  can  succeed  in 
reducing  the  general  use  of  language  to  a 
imiform  standard.  But  they  may  keep  its 
fountains  pure.  It  is  of  the  last  importance 
that  there  should  be  an  authority  resident 
somewhere,  and  that,  in  the  midst  of  the  fluc- 
tuations consequent  upon  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  the  changes  of  manners,  we 
should  occasionally  pause  to  examine  and 
correct  any  errors  or  abuses  that  may  have 
cre^t  into  common  practice.  Too  much 
rigor  is,  perhaps,  as  undesirable  as  laxity. 
It  tends  to  produce  a  severity  of  diction 
which  imparts  coldness  to  the  expression,  or 
a  fastidiousness  which  dilutes  and  weakens  it 
But  of  the  two  extremes,  it  is  better  there 
should  be  a  strict  system  than  no  system  it 

The  arguments  and  illustrations  by  which 
the  uses  and  significations  of  words  are  usu- 
ally enforced,  have  an  inevitable  downward 
tendency  towards  the  abolition  of  fixity,  and 
the  institution  of  a  sort  of  sliding-scale  in 
its  place.  Thus,  for  example,  when  any  new 
use  of  a  word,  or  any  new  word,  comes  ottt» 
and  the  strict  philologist  objects  to  its  em* 
ployment  in  that  sense  or  form,  he  is  met  by 
the  conclusive  answer  that  there  is  but  one 
guide  in  these  matters— custom — which, 
whatever  eccentricities  it  sanctions,  is  compe- 
tent to  over-ride  all  law.  Now,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  truth  in  this,  which  only 
renders  the  actual  fallacy  it  conceals  tb^ 
more  dangerous.  It  is  true  that  custom  Is 
the  final  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  questions 
of  verbal  usage ;  but  it  is  necessary,  before 
we  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  that  we 
should  clearly  understand  of  what  elements 
it  is  composed,  and  under  what  authority  it 
acts.  To  say  that  custom  has  establishea  a 
particular  use  of  a  word,  is  a  ready  way  of 
settling  a  dispute ;  but  unless  we  have  some 
defimtion  of  what  is  meant  by  custom,  the 
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hit  Tery  likely  to  commit  us  to  an  infinity  of 
erron»  adopted  and  persisted  in  out  of  a  be- 
firf  that  they  are  sound  law.  Who  makes  the 
OiBtom  ?  The  educated  few  ? — the  half-edu- 
cated many  ?  And  what  length  of  time 
does  the  popular  use  of  a  word  constitute 
what  is  called  custom  ?  It  is  evident  that 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal  depends  upon 
the  settlement  of  these  conditions.  Every- 
Ifodj  admits  the  authority  of  custom,  but 
lidbody  seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  insist 
upon  some  common  test  by  which  its  validity 
may  be  tried  and  confirmed.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  most  irreconcilable  no- 
tions prevail  as  to  what  is  custom,  and  in  the 
confusion  that  ensues,  a  variety  of  loose  and 
objectionable  terms  find  their  way  into  circu- 
lation under  its  sanction. 

Custom,  as  the  expounder  of  the  law  of 
words,  should  be  established  on  similar 
principles  to   other    legal  tribunals.      The 

Iiropounders  of  the  law  should  be,  at 
east,  educated  for  the  functions  they  are 
called  upon  to  discharge,  and  when  we  look 
to  usage  for  the  determination  of  doubts,  it 
should  be  the  usage  of  the  best  informed, 
andj  in  the  most'  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term,  the  best  bred  circles.  Fashionable  so- 
ciety, which  has  the  right  not  only  of  ex- 
pounding, but  of  making  laws  in  other  direc- 
tions, must  be  trusted  to  some  extent  with 
the  interpretation  of  language ;  but  the  "fash- 
ionable" sense  or  use  of  a  word  is  not  al- 
ways to  be  implicitly  received.  Conventional 
significations  and  cant  phrases  get  into  vogue 
in  fashionable  co/mes,  just  as  that  peculiar 
jargon  called  slang  obtains  currency  lower 
down  the  scale ;  and  some  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  discriminating  between  general 
assent  and  the  special  acceptance  of  an  ex- 
clusive circle.  There  never  can  be  any  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  a  distinction  of  this  kind ; 
and  the  necessity  of  drawing  it  decisively  is 
obvious  from  the  rapidity  with  which  words 
spread  into  common  use  when  they  have 
once  received  the  hall-mark  of  the  upper 
classes. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  we  should  go 
direct  to  the  best  educated  and  most  refined 
people  for  our  authority.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  change  or  novelty  has  been  introduced  in 
certain  quarters  is  not  sufficient  to  authenti- 
cate its  universal  adoption,  unless  it  also 
comes  down  to  us  with  that  prescriptive 
sanction  which  is  indispensable  to  give  it  the 
force  of  law.  It  must  not  only  be  in  use 
amongst  the  classes  that  are  qualified  to  take 
die  initiative,  but  it  must  have  been  in  use 
amongst  them  Ion'*         ?b  to  justify  the 


faith  without  inquiry  of  the  multitude :  that 
is  to  say,  ample  time  should  be  allowed  to 
impart  stability  to  verbal  revolutions,  before 
the  public  at  large  should  be  required  to 
tender  their  allegiance  to  them. 

Custom,  then,  seems  to  repose  on  two  very 
simple  conditions — that  the  people  who  make 
the  law  should  be  of  the  properly  qualified 
order,  and  that  before  the  law  receives  the 
popular  assent,  it  should  be  subjected  to  an 
experimental  trial  of  reasonable  duration. 
These  conditions  have  the  effect  of  giving  due 
weight  and  authority  to  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, which  b  at  present  often  brought 
into  contempt  by  being  made  responsible 
for  what  it  does  not  really  sanction  ;  while 
they  afford  abundant  opportunity  of  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  crude  and  ill-judged 
innovations. 

The  force  of  custom  is  paramount ;  but  it 
is  paramount  only   within   the    recognized 
limits  of  the  constitution  of  the  language  it 
governs.     Custom  is  not  an  absolute  des- 
potism, although  it  approaches  very  nearly 
to  that  character.    There  are  things  it  can- 
not sanction  without  doing  violence  to  ele- 
mentary laws,  whose  maintenance  is  necessa- 
ry to  the  purity  and  fixity  of  language ;  as 
there  are  things  which  even  oriental  despots 
cannot  carry  into  effect  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  their  possessions.     Custom,  for 
instance,  cannot  convert  one  part  of  speech 
into  another,  metamorphose  a  noun  into  a 
particle,  or  insist  upon  making  an  adjective 
do  duty  for  a  noun.     We  may  be  supposed 
to  put  an  extreme  case ;  but  if  the  reader 
will  stop  to  collect  examples,  he  will  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extreme  cases  that  have  actually 
passed  into  common  use  ;  some  of  which  he 
has,  probably,  become  so  familiar  with  him- 
self, that  he  has  ceased  to  be  conscious  of 
their  enormity.     Thus,  to  take  an  example, 
with  which  everybody  is  acquainted,  which 
is  constantly  heard  in  ordinary  conversation, 
and,  still  further,  sanctioned  by  frequent  use 
in  print,  what  vindication,  on  any  ground  of 
expediency,  ^race,  or  structural  power,  can 
custom  furnish  us  with  for  the  word  talented  ? 
This  word  has,  undoubtedly,  found  its  way, 
inexplicably,  into  very  good  society  ;  and  al- 
though it  is  never  employed  by  writers  who 
cultivate  a  pure  or  correct  style,  yet  never- 
theless it  is  to  be  met  with  in  print  in  places 
where  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  a 
coinage  so  false  and  outrageous.  The  only  way 
in  which  it  is  possible  to  account  for  the  use 
of  such  a  wonl  is,  that  it  happens  to  be  a 
singularly  convenii^iiV.  Q\i<b\  «aA  S}(^s6X»  ^^^^ 
in  genets!  axe  ao\azf  «^  \ft  \»  ^ga^v*^  w^ 
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themselTes  of  the  first  short  cut  that  offers 
to  the  expression  they  want  It  is  easier,  and 
trips  more  glibly  off  the  tongne,  to  say,  "  a 
latented  man,"  than  "  a  man  of  talent."  It 
saves  the  trouble  of  thinking,  or  of  beating 
about  the  bush  for  a  lonfirer  and  more  accurate 
turn  of  phrase.  But  the  absurdity  does  not 
stop  here;  people  are  not  content  with 
merely  applying  this  ingenious  coinage  to 
the  only  conveivable  purpose  its  origin  will 
justify,  they  must  needs  apply  it  with  a  most 
commodious  sense  of  its  utility  to  every  pos- 
sible object  that  comes  within  the  range  of 
their  admiration.    Like  Mr.  Softhead  in  the 

eiy,  having  got  hold  of  a  duke,  they  never 
ow  when  they  have  got  enough  of  him.  It 
b  by  no  means  uncommon  to  have  one's  at- 
tention drawn  to  a  very  "  talented  picture," 
or  to  be  told  that  such  a  book  is  a  remarkable 
"  talented  production,"  or  even  to  be  required 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  involved  fact,  that  a 
certain  invention  is  a  decidedly  "talented 
discovery."  This  slip-shod  mode  of  ex- 
pression, which  not  only  misrepresents  the 
things  it  undertakes  to  delineate,  but  which 
has  the  pernicious  effect  of  implanting  habits 
of  idleness  and  slovenliness  in  the  mind 
(words  being  regarded  as  signs  of  ideas  and 
implements  of  thought),  cannot  be  too  earn- 
estly discouraged.  In  order  to  be  enabled 
to  think  with  precision,  people  must  speak 
with  precision.  The  two  processes  act  and 
re- act  upon  each  other.  Loose  thinkers  are, 
of  necessity,  incoherent  speakers ;  and  care- 
lessness and  inaccuracy  in  the  utterance  of 
thoughts,  by  which  their  subtlety  is  suffered 
to  escape,  and  their  sequence  and  relation  are 
impaired,  or  obscured,  must  generate  mental 
carelessness  and  inaccuracy  in  the  end. 

As  for  this  famous  wora  talented,  the  radi- 
cal objection  to  it  is  so  obvious,  that  we  need 
not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  learned  disser- 
tation on  the  subject.  It  is  unnecessary,  for 
the  purpose  of  exposing  its  illegitimacy,  to 
dissect  a  word  which  has  a  substantive  for 
Its  basis,  and  is  turned  all  at  once  into  an  ad- 
jective, without  any  other  alteration  than  the 
affix  of  a  termination,  which  is  the  sign  of 
the  past  participle  of  a  verb  !  The  process 
b  as  curious  as  it  is  complicated ;  and  the  in- 
dividual by  whom  it  was  originally  conceived 
must  have  been  a  person  pre-eminently  dis- 
tingmshed  either  by  the  most  daring  inge- 
nuity, or  unconscious  ignorance.  We  may 
fairly  contend  that  custom  b  endowed  with 
no  royal  privilege  to  commit  freaks  of  thb 
kind ;  if  it  were,  language  would  not  be  safe 
/or  four'and'tweuiy  hours  from  the  inroads 
o/cUrer  or  naedncated  people,  who,  for  tlie 


gratification  of  singularities  in  their  tastes,  or 
because  they  did  not  know  better,  would  en- 
graft all  sorts  of  fantastical  eccentricities  up- 
on  the  pure  vernacular.  The  inadmbsibility 
of  a  formation  so  repugnant  to  our  usage 
will  become  evident  by  trying  a  mmilar  ex* 

Seriment  upon  other  words  of  the  same  class. 
f  we  consent  to  the  grammatical  discord  of 
saying,  a  '*  talented  man,"  instead  of  a  "  man 
of  talent,"  there  can  be  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  say,  a  "  tacted  man,"  instead  of 
a  "  man  of  tact,"  or  a  "  geniused  man,"  in- 
stead of  a  "  man  of  genius."  The  absurdity 
may  be  pushed  a  little  farther  by  heighten- 
ing the  expression  in  rigid  accordance  with 
the  precedent  before  us :  thus,  as  it  is  com- 
monly said  that  such  a  person  b  a  "  very 
talented  man,"  so  we  may  say  that  he  b  a 
"very  tacted  man,"  or  a  "very  genitued 
man. '  All  this,  no  doubt,  looks  ridiculous 
and  puerile,  but  the  cases  are  strictly  paral- 
lel ;  and  people  who  consider  themselves  jus- 
tified in  employinfir  vicious  terms,  must  sub- 
mit to  the  iogical  consequences  that  ensae 
upon  their  use.  The  speaker  or  writer  who 
talks  of  "  highly  talented  men,"  cannot  offer 
a  syllable  of  objection  to  hb  neighbor  who 
chooses  to  describe  them  as  "remarkably 
geniused  individuals." 

In  point  of  structure,  the  word  talented  b 
clearly  a  participle.  We  have  no  instances 
of  adjectives  formed  in  that  way ;  and  for 
homogeneous  words  we  must  Iook  exclusive- 
ly to  the  table  of  verbs,  where  alone  we  shall 
find  them — such  words  as  accretUted,  hunted; 
the  correspondence  in  these  instances  being 
in  all  respects  complete.  Now  if  we  were 
to  treat  talented  as  a  participle  (which  a 
foreigner,  at  first  sight,  would  oe  justified  in 
doing  by  one  of  the  earliest  rules  he  picks 
up  in  our  grammar),  could  anything  be  more 
ludicrous  than  the  effect  it  would  produce  ? 
Imagine  such  a  sentence  as  thb: — ''A  has 
just  been  speaking  to  me  about  our  friend  B ; 
he  talented  him  to  the  skies !"  If  ridicule  be 
not  a  legitimate  test  of  truth,  it  may  assured- 
ly be  admitted  as  a  very  efilcient  test  of  the 
proprieties  of  language. 

A  catalogue  raisonnie  of  the  inelegancies 
and  inaccuracies  that  have  crept  into  com* 
mon  use  would  supply  a  fund  of  amusing 
and  uncomfortable  speculations  for  the  living 
generation — not  that  we  are  worse  in  this 
particular  than  our  progenitors,  but  that,  in 
proportion  to  our  opportunities,  we  ought  to 
be  much  better.  Nothing  is  more  frequent 
in  conversation  than  to  hear  the  word  farther 
confounded  with  farther,  and  latter  with  later^ 
although  the  dbtinction  between  them  b 
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wide  and  unmistakable,— ^CEr/Aer  having  ap- 
plication to  place  and  distance,  and  further  to 
Quantity  or  addition ;  while  later  refers  to 
time,  and  latter  to  place  only.  In  the  same 
way  you  sometimes  catch  the  phrase  "  sel- 
dom or  ever,"  the  speaker  evidently  mean- 
ing "  seldom  if  ever ;  and  the  still  more  pal- 
piu>le  impropriety  of  "the  two  jira/,"  instead 
of  "  the  first  two."  Such  slips  of  speech  as 
"  see  if  they're  gone,"  instead  of  '*  whether 
they're  gone,"  *  and  "  I  had  rather,"  instead 
of  "  I  ioould  rather,"  are  of  constant  occur- 
rence. A  still  more  flagrant  violation  of  ver- 
bal correctness  is  committed  by  the  misuse 
of  the  very  common  phrase  a«  well  as,  which 
means  exactly  what  it  says,  and  no  more ; 
bat  which  is  perpetually  employed  to  express 
something  else ; — thus :  **  she  is  witty  as  well 
as  handsome,"  whereby  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  '*  she  is  witty  and  handsome  also.** 
This  subject  is  fruitful  of  bizarre  attractions 
for  the  ripe  scholar  who  has  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  cultivate  it;  but  for  our  present 
purpose  it  is  enough  to  indicate  the  negli- 

Eences  and  errors  which  it  is  the  express 
nsiness  of  the  educated  classes  to  expunge 
and  correct. 

The  authority  next  in  force  to  that  of  cus- 
tom, and  even  more  despotically  quoted,  is 
the  authority  of  our  standard  English  au- 
thors. The  compiler  of  a  dictionary,  or  the 
writer  of  a  critical  essay,  takes  it  for  granted 
that  he  has  conclusively  established  the  sig- 
nification or  use  of  a  word,  when  he  can  cite 
in  its  favor  the  example  of  Shakspeare  or 
Milton,  Addison  or  Pope.  We  shall  not  cer- 
tainly be  suspected  of  the  crime  of  lese  ma- 
jeste  if  we  say  that  this  authority  is  by  no 
means  to  be  considered  final.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  authorities  must  always  be  re- 
crived  with  caution,  and  with  increasing  cau- 
tion as  time  removes  us  farther  and  farther 
from  the  age  in  which  they  flourished.  The 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  days 
of  Shakspeare,  and  even  of  Addison,  are  sum- 

*  InBtances  of  these  common  errors  might  be  col- 
lected in  abuDdance  amongst  writers  of  the  highest 
repntatioD.  We  must  content  oarselves  with  a  sin- 
gle example.  The  following  lines  are  taken  from 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Moore's  Irith  Melodies: — 

**  I  know  not,  I  ask  not «/ guilt's  in  that  heart; 

I  but  know  that  I  love  thee,  whatever  thou  art." 
It  ahould  obviously  run  thus : — 

"I  know  not,  nor  ask  whether  guilt's  in  that 
heart,"  <fec. 

We  shall  be  told  that  this  is  very  petty  criticism ; 
and  it  would  be  very  petty  if  it  were  criticism:  but 
it  is  not  critidsm, — ^it  is  simply  the  correction  of  a 
tr^Uog  negligence  belonging  to  a  class  which,  if  per- 
mitted to  pass  unnoticed,  would  spread  with  rapidity, 
till  it  infected  the  language  like  a  leprosy. 
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ciently  startling  to  show  that  we  cannot  refer 
to  the  writings  of  the  eighteenth  and  still  leas 
to  the  writings  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
safe  guides  for  the  nineteenth  century,  unless 
corroborated  by  contemporary  usage.  A 
multitude  of  the  old  words  have  become  ob- 
solete ;  and  as  the  only  means  we  have  of 
ascertaining  that  fact  is  by  a  reference  to  ex- 
isting customs,  so,  in  effect,  we  practically 
determine  the  question,  not  by  the  evidence 
of  the  writer  we  quote,  but  by  the  authority 
which  decides  upon  his  admission  as  a  wit- 
ness.  Nor  can  we  even  then  allow  that  his 
testimony  is  above  appeal.  He  can  only 
speak  to  the  custom  of  his  own  time,  whicn 
is  not  binding  upon  us ;  and  it  is  only  when 
that  custom  happens  to  agree  with  our  own, 
that  we  accept  it  as  law. 

The  aberrations  to  which  we  have  cursorily 
referred,  and  the  uncertainties  attendant  up- 
on custom  and  literary  authority,  furnish 
strong  reasons,  in  addition  to  those  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  for  endeavoring  to  at- 
tain fixity  in  the  language.  The  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge,  the  constant  creation  of 
new  words  to  express  new  wants  and  new 
agencies,  and  the  consequent  importations 
from  the  continent,  make  it  still  more  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  language 
against  undigested  changes  and  hasty  inno- 
vations. The  only  safety  is  in  fixity;  and 
the  most  direct  road  to  that  desirable  end  is 
through  the  class  of  words  we  have  already 
described  as  synonyms.  To  avert  the  laxity 
which  arises  from  ignorance  or  indifference, 
and  to  rescue  words  of  common  and  every- 
day use  from  a  vagueness  of  import  which 
has  the  ultimate  effect  of  deteriorating  and 
weakening  a  language,  it  is  as  indispensable 
at  intervals  to  explore  the  region  of  synony- 
my for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  accurate 
meaning  of  words,  as  it  is  to  compile  diction- 
aries to  record  their  existence. 

In  this  import!\nt  department  of  philology 
we  have  not  done  as  much  as  we  ought  to 
have  done.  Although  we  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  erudite  treatises  of  an  elementary 
character,  we  can  show  but  slender  results 
in  this  field  of  inquiry.  It  is  now  between 
eighty  and  ninety  years  since  the  first  work 
upon  English  synonyms  appeared.  The  titls 
affords  us  a  curious  proof  that  the  author,  or 
compiler,  Dr.  Trusler,  thoroughly  under- 
stood the  demands  of  his  subject,  and  is  in 
itself  a  sample  of  the  precision  we  have  a 
ri^ht  to  look  for  in  the  book.  Instead  of 
taking  a  general  title,  for  ease  and  popu- 
larity, he  calls  his  work  "  The  Distinction 
between  WordM  esteemed  si{iunwtp.ou%!'    ^^^i^ia^ 
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18,  at  least,  abundantly  explicit,  and  sets  out 
at  once  with  a  warning  to  the  reader  that 
the  accepted  signification  of  the  word  sy- 
nonymous is  erroneous,  and  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  book  to  place  it  in  its  true 
ught.  But  Dr.  Trusler,  although  he  was  so 
impressirely  conscientious  on  his  title- pfl^e, 
was  only  a  bookseller's  hack  after  all.  The 
bulk  of  this  publication  consisted  in  an  inge- 
nious adaptation  of  the  original  labors  of 
the  Abb^  Girard  (at  that  time  half  a  cen- 
tury old),  translated  and  adapted,  with  more 
tact  than  knowledge,  to  our  native  tongue. 
That  a  book  of  English  synonyms  concocted 
upon  such  a  receipt  should  be  of  little  value, 
is  not  very  surprising ;  and,  accordingly,  Dr. 
Trusler's  volume  went  speedily  into  oblivion. 

That  was  the  only  attempt  which  had 
been  made  to  direct  attention  to  the  subject 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
From  that  time  until  the  year  1813,  when  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Norwich,  puolished  a  little  book, 
which  he  called  English  Synonyms  discrini' 
inated,  no  further  investigation  appears  to 
have  been  undertaken  in  that  direction,  un- 
less we  are  to  concede  to  Mrs.  Piozzi's  pre- 
posterous volumes,  entitled  British  Syno- 
nomy,  the  honor  of  a  place  amongst  the 
works  of  the  philologists.  Good,  bustling, 
lively  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  much  better  qualified 
to  defend  her  husband,  and  vindicate  the 
rights  of  an  imprudent  love-match,  in  long 
letters  to  dreary  Mr.  Lysons,  than  to  com- 
pile a  guide  to  British  synonymy  ;  and  if  her 
evil  genius  had  prompted  her  to  do  some- 
thing to  justify  the  charge  of  flippancy  and 
shallowness  flung  so  coarsely  upon  her  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  she  could  not  in  any  way  have 
more  effectually  responded  to  the  temptation 
than  by  giving  these  foolish  volumes  to  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  task  she  had  undertaken,  and 
eyidently  thought  that  the  business  of  sy- 
nonymy was  "  to  direct  the  choice  of 
phrases  in  familiar  talk,"  and  that  while  it  is 
the  province  of  definition  "  to  fix  the  true 
and  adequate  meaning  of  words  and  terms," 
synonymy,  on  the  other  hand,  "  has  more 
to  do  with  elegance  than  truth."  These  are 
her  own  words,  which  we  give  as  we  find 
them,  lest  the  reader  might  fear  that  we  had 
misapprehended  her  meaning.  Her  volumes 
are  specially  designed  to  help  foreigners  in 
^  the  selection  of  words  in  conversation  and 
degant  colloquial  language,"  an  office  for 
which  she  is  of  opinion  a  woman  is  properly 
gualified,  leaving  to  men  the  more  responsi- 
bJe  dutjr  of  ieacbiDg  "  to  write  with  pro- 


priety," as  if  there  were  a  generic  difference 
oetween  spoken  and  written  English. 

The  work  is  composed  exactly  after  the 
manner  that  might  be  anticipated  from  this 
warning  of  its  contents.  It  is  utterly  des- 
titute of  any  governing  principle.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  runs  in  amongst  words  like  a  child  at 
romps,  and  tosses  them  about  apparently 
more  in  sport  than  earnest.  The  want  of 
earnestness  is  in  her,  as  in  multitudes  of 
others,  simply  the  want  of  sense  and  infor- 
mation. Shallow  people  never  can  be  in 
earnest ;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  a  shining  illustra- 
tion of  shallowness.  She  belieyes  that  she  is 
doing  something  very  instructive  to  for- 
eigners, when  she  is  really  only  leading  them 
astray.  For  instance,  she  frequently  intro- 
duces definitions  of  words  as  being  synony- 
mous terms  with  the  words  themselves ;  thus, 
one  of  her  chaptei*s  is  headed,  '*  Blameless, 
Guiltless,  Exempt  from  Crime,"  another, 
"  Incredulous,  Unbelieving,  Hard  of  Belief," 
and  a  third,  "  Ealendar,  Almanac,  Register 
of  Time."  Independently  of  the  absurdity 
of  this  loose  method,  or  rather  this  lack  of 
method,  she  commits  the  graver  error  of 
bringing  together  as  synonymous,  or  nearly 
synonymous,  words  that,  in  reality,  mean 
totally  different  things.  For  example,  what 
a  clatter  of  terms  we  have  here,  the  incon- 
gruities of  which  a  schoolboy  could  detect  at 
a  glance, — "  Knowledge,  Science,  Wisdom, 
Scholarship,  Study,  Learning,  Erudition." 
We  are  only  astonished  Mrs.  riozzi  did  not 
press  Art,  Information,  Skill,  and  twenty 
equally  admissible  words,  into  the  service  of 
a  catalogue  which  she  describes  as  "a 
lovely,  though  perplexing  labyrinth,  with 
Wisdom,  a  Sophie,  enthroned  in  the  midst !" 
Her  style  of  treatment  is  all  throughout  in 
keeping  with  this  sample.  When  she  should 
define  or  explain,  she  merely  rhapsodizes, 
and  instead  of  furnishing  examples  of  the 
legitimate  uses  of  words,  she  dances  off  into 
flimsy  anecdotes  about  Dr.  Johnson,  senti- 
mental soliloquies,  and  criticisms  upon  any- 
thing and  everything  in  the  world  except  the 
thing  she  has  undertaken  to  expound.  How 
well  she  was  qualified  to  write  a  work  on 
Synonyms,  may  be  judged  from  two  or  three 
very  brief  specimens  : — 

Aqyioi^  Ounsel,  Deliberation.  —  Of  these  I 
know  not  whether  it  might  not  he  jiiatlj  affirmed, 
that  the  first  chiefly  belongs  to  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, the  second  is  appropriated  by  the  law,  while 
political  snbjects  require  cool  deliberation. 

To  make  this  clear  to  "  strangers,"  she 
follows  it  up  by  an  example  even  more  en- 
tertaining than  the  above  classification,  show- 
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ing  how  a  minister  of  state  is  prevented  by 
the  advice  of  his  physicians  from  attending 
the  deliberations  of  a  committee,  where 
things  go  on  so  perversely  in  his  absence, 
that  he  is  obliged  to  seek  counsel  of  the 
judges  concerning  the  result!    Again: — 

Ynnmi;  CLOTHn,  Raiicxmt,  are  synonymouB  in 
booka,  but  not  in  conversation,  whence  the  fintand 
Itft  are  totally  exclude  unleaa  the  diaoourae  turns 
upon  very  serious  subjects  indeed. 

In  this  slip-shod  way  Mrs.  Piozzi  contin- 
ually confuses  herself.  When  she  says  that 
•*  vesture"  and  "  raiment"  are  not  synonym- 
ous in  conversation,  she  obviously  means  that 
they  are  not  in  common  use. 

For  a  pleasant,  desultory,  nonsensical 
manner  of  aealing  with  a  precise  topic,  take 
the  opening  of  a  lively  dissertation  on  "  En- 
tertainment, Amusement,  Diversion,  Re- 
creation, Pastime  : — 

TlieBe  agreeable  substantives,  never  in  such  use  as 
now,  are  of  various  descriptions,  though  still  ap- 
proaching to  synonomy.  The  first  has  a  meta- 
phorical reference  to  hospitable  treatment,  and  the 
fourth  to  a  restoration  of  the  body's  exhausted 
particles  by  food,  dec 

One  sample  more : — 

DnroifDENOT,  Hopxlbbsnebs,  Disfatb,  form  a  sort 
of  heart-rendinff  climax  rather  than  a  parallel, — a 
dimax,  too,  which  time  never  fails  of  bringing  to 
perfection.  The  last  of  these  words  implies  a 
settled  melancholy,  I  think,  and  is  commonly  suc- 
ceeded by  suicide ! ! 

If  we  have  shown  in  these  extracts  one 
class  of  the  abuses  arising  from  sheer  irrele- 
vancy, want  of  thought,  and  a  kind  of  accom- 
plbhed  feebleness  of  mind,  to  which  words 
are  exposed  even  under  the  hands  of  a  per- 
son of  Mrs.  Piozzi*s  literary  taste  and  reputa- 
tion, the  space  devoted  to  them  has  not  been 
altogether  wasted.  In  fact,  it  is  necessary  to 
see  something  of  the  follies  that  are  com- 
mitted by  incompetent  persons  in  their  ex- 
periments upon  a  subject  which  requires  the 
closest  discrimination  and  exactitude,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  we 
derive  from  the  labors  of  the  learned  and 
judicious. 

Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  entitled  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  original  contribution  to 
the  study  of  English  synonyms.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  it  was  too  brief  to  do 
much  more  th^n  indicate  the  author's  capacity 
for  his  undertaking,  while  it  lies  under  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  raising  all  de6ni- 
tiona  on  a  groundwork  of  etymology — a  plan 
to  which  we  have  already  stated  our  objec- 
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tions.  Etymologies  are  of  high  value  in 
assisting  us  to  trace  the  radical  meanings  and 
subsequent  changes  of  words,  and  Mr. 
Taylor  brought  sound  erudition  to  their  in- 
vestigation, notwithstanding  that  he  fell  into 
the  temptation  common  to  all  etymologists, 
of  occasionally  substituting  speculation  and 
fancy  when  nothing  better  could  be  found ; 
but  excellent  as  his  work  is  in  that  respect, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  his  researches 
into  roots  and  expired  significations  consti- 
tute a  serious  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
current  information  we  want,  and  which  few 
writers  could  have  supplied  more  accurately. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  lose  the  very  curious 
and  interesting  inquiries  into  which  he  car- 
ries us  in  the  region  of  derivations,  and  can 
only  regret  that  they  should  have  been 
mixed  up  with  another  inquiry  which  they 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  complicate  and 
confuse.  But  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
depreciate  Mr.  Taylor's  work ;  it  is  a  re- 
markable example  of  united  subtlety  and 
grace.  There  are  passages  in  it  no  less  dis- 
tinguished by  their  beauty  than  their  force 
of  illustration ;  and  readers  who  do  not  ex- 
amine such  works  in  a  rigorous  spirit  of 
criticism,  will  be  thankful  to  find  its  pages 
enriched  by  the  very  learning  which  we 
think  mi^t  have  been  more  advantageously 
displayed  in  a  separate  and  independent 
form. 

The  next  publication  on  the  subject  of  sy- 
nonyms was  Mr.  Crabb's  well-known  work, 
a  massive  volume,  called  English  Synonymes 
Explained  in  Alphabetical  Order.  This  is 
the  standard  authority,  partly  because  it  is 
very  full  and  explanatory,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  full  and  explanatory 
book  of  the  kind  we  possess.  Mr.  Crabb 
had  been  long  engaged  in  philological  stu- 
dies, and  so  early  as  1808,  had  published  a 
brochure  on  familiar  synonyms,  which  pre- 
ceded by  five  years  the  more  ambitious  little 
book  of  Mr.  Taylor.  So  far  he  is  entitled  to 
the  credit  of  precedence.  His  larger  work 
followed  some  years  afterwards,  and  ran 
rapidly  through  several  editions.  He  was 
openly  charged  with  having  borrowed  ex- 
tensively from  Mr.  Taylor;  but  it  is  only 
justice  to  him  to  add,  that  be  had  generally 
acknowledged  his  obli^tions,  and  was  so 
sensitive  to  the  accusation  of  piracy,  that  in 
his  subsequent  editions  he  expunged  all  the 
quotations  he  had  thus  availed  himself  of, 
substituting  other  matter  in  their  stead,  so 
that  the  double-columned  volume  which 
now  passes  under  his  uaroft,  «xA  \&»c)  \^ 
found  in  moat  \\\)tamft»\i^^  \\\>\^  ^t  'dl^'^ksc^ 
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in  common  with  any  other  dictionary  of  syno- 
nymous definitions. 

The  first  ffreat,  and  we  are  afraid  insuper- 
able, objection  to  Mr.  Grabb's  book  is  its 
bulk ;  and  as  this  bulk  is  attained  by  means 
which  expose  the  author  to  a  palpable  impu- 
tation of  want  of  judgment,  there  is  the  less 
reason  for  dealing  very  tenderly  with  it.    If 
the  stuffing  were  taken  out  of  this  dense  vol- 
ume, and  nothing  left  behind  but  the  actual 
substance  announced  on  the  title-page,  it 
would  yield  us  an  excellent  but  small  (and 
for  that  reason  all  the  more  useful)  guide- 
book to  a  considerable  collection  of  English 
synonyms.    This  stuffing  consists  of  various 
foreign  ingredients,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
have  as  much  to  do  with  the  especial  branch 
of  philology  the  reader  is  invited  to  explore, 
as  if  Mr.  Crabb  had  scattered  snatches  of 
music,  or  skeleton  maps,  amongst  his  defini- 
tions.   Etymology  occupies  a  space  which 
might  have  been  much  more  profitably  em- 
ployed ;  nor  is  it  treated  with  that  profundity 
which  in  Mr.  Taylor  makes  some  compensa- 
tion for  the  obstruction  it  causes.     Not  con- 
tent  with    resting    upon   his    etymological 
researches,  Mr.  Crabb  aims  also  at  enforcing 
bis  definitions  by  extracted  passages  from  a 
variety  of  English  authors,  so  that  the  book 
is  literally  weighed  down  by  quantities  of 
what  Mr.  Crabb  calls  authorities,  the  real 
value  of  which,  as  proving  anything  except 
that  certain   words   were   used  in    certain 
senses  by  certain  writers,  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful.    It  would  be  a  great  relief  to  cut  the 
whole  of  them  out,  and  send  them  to  limbo 
with  the  etymologies.     But  it  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  get  rid  of  the  other  incumbrances 
— namely,  the  opinions,  observations,  criti- 
cisms, and  dissertations  on  an  endless  diver- 
sity of  topics,  which  Mr.  Crabb  makes  this 
book  of  synonyms  the  medium  of  commu- 
nicating to  the  public.     These  moral  and 
political  episodes  may  show   Mr.  Crabb— 
which  we  are  happy  to  affirm  they  do — to 
be  a  virtuous  gentleman  and  a  loyal  subject ; 
but  as  we  cannot  by  any  process  of  ratioci- 
nation  connect  them  with  an  inquiry  into 
English  synonyms,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
work  would  be  signally  benefited  by   their 
expulsion.     Nor  is  it  our  only  objection  to 
them,  that  they  are  de  trop.     Mr.  Crabb  is  a 
circuitous  writer,  except  when  the  antithe- 
tical necessity  of  the  subject  crushes  his 
exuberance  into  curt  sentences  ;    and   the 
consequence  is,  that  the  redundant  matter  is 
made  additionally  prominent,  and,  we  must 

add,  sometimes  painfully  so,  by  the  prolixity 

of  the  style. 


Yet,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the 
book  is  valuable,  from  the  extent  of  the 
resources  it  opens  up.  Availing  himself 
freely  of  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  in 
most  of  the  modem  languages,  Mr.  Crabb 
has  successfully  condensed  into  his  volume 
the  essence  of  their  researches,  profiting  es- 
pecially by  the  elaborate  productions  cl  the 
French  and  German  S3monymist8.  His  taste 
and  discretion  are  often  at  fault,  but  his  in- 
dustry is  unimpeachable. 

For  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Mr.  Crabb  enjoyed  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  a  small 
treatise  has  been  issued,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  again  taken  up.*  This  work  is  too 
brief  to  supply  the  want  of  a  complete  col- 
lection— at  present  filled  by  Mr.  Crabb's 
volume,  in  lack  of  a  better ;  but  if  the  au- 
thor of  these  specimens  (for  they  are  too 
slight  to  constitute  a  book)  of  English  syno- 
nyms possess  leisure  and  inclination  to  un- 
dertake the  task,  his  exact  discrimination  and 
chaste  judgment  justify  us  in  anticipating 
from  his  hands  a  publication  of  incompar- 
ably greater  value  than  any  that  has  hitherto 
appeared.  Not  alone  are  the  definitions  ex- 
tremely just  and  lucid,  but  this  is  the  only 
selection  of  synonyms  in  which  the  author, 
instead  of  making  a  vain  display  of  his 
learning,  has  stricUy  confined  himself  to  the 
one  legitimate  object,  showing,  as  Tmsler 
expresses  it,  the  distinction  between  words  es- 
teemed  synonymous.  Archbishop  Whately, 
under  whose  editorship  the  little  volume  is 
ushered  into  the  world,  has  by  no  means 
overrated  its  merits  when  he  says,  that 
"  though  far  from  presuming  to  call  it  per- 
fect, it  is  very  much  the  best  that  has  ap- 
peared on  the  subject.''  It  is  not  perfect, 
because  there  is  not  enough  of  it,  and  because, 
being  rather  a  fragment  than  a  whole,  even 
so  far  as  it  goes,  it  does  not  always  exhaust 
the  group  of  words  it  embraces. 

We  have  observed  that  this  is  the  only 
treatise  on  synonyms  which  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  one  legitimate  object.  The  au- 
thor shall  speak  to  this  point  for  himself. 
First  of  all,  he  excludes  etymologies,  except 
in  rare  cases,  and  gives  his  reasons,  which  are 
ample  and  conclusive: — 

We  have  seldom  in  the  following  pages  intro- 
duced what  are  usually  considered  so  closely  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  synonyms  as  to  demand 
a  prominent  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind — namely, 
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etymolopM,  which  are*  generallv  appended  to 
every  group  of  eynonyms  as  an  aJraoet  easentid 
part  or  it.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
procedare  does  not  tend  to  confuse  the  subject  it 
was  intended  to  clear.  The  history  of  the  iert- 
vation  of  words  is,  indeed,  one  which  offers  a  most 
interesting  and  important  field  of  inquiry,  and 
one  which  may  accidentally  throw  light  on  their 
meanings  ;  but  the  two  questions  are,  in  them- 
selves, completely  distinct ;  and,  in  inquiring  into 
the  actual  and  present  meaning  of  a  word,  the 
consideration  of  what  it  originally  meant  may 
frequently  tend  to  lead  us  astray. 

For  similar  and  equally  cogent  reasons  he 
declines  to  heap  up  authorities,  after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Crabb,  preferring  to  go  direct 
to  the  existing  usage : — 

All  these  variations  of  meaning  (he  observes, 
alluding  to  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  course  of  time,)  help  to  elucidate  national 
manners  and  habits  of  thought,  and,  as  such,  are 
valuable  and  curious ;  but  though  they  may  occa- 
sionally help  us,  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
influence  our  decisions  with  respect  to  the  signi- 
fications of  words.  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  Language  nas 
nndeigone  such  changes  even  within  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  that  many  words,  at  that 
time  considered  pure,  are  now  obsolete;  while 
others,  (of  which  the  word  "  mob  "  is  a  specimen), 
formerly  slang,  are  now  used  by  our  best  writers, 
and  received, like  pardoned  outlaws,  into  the  bodv 
of  respectable  citizens.  The  standard  we  shall 
refer  to  in  the  present  work  is  the  sense  in  which 
a  word  is  used  by  the  purest  writers  and  most 
correct  speakers  of  our  own  days. 

It  wUl  be  seen  at  once  that  the  author 

Eroceeds  upon  the  method  which  we  hold  to 
e  the  true  one — that  he  liberates  the  sub- 
ject from  all  extraneous  illustrations,  how- 
ever valuable  or  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  is  governed  in  his  definitions  by  the 
usage  of  "  the  purest  writers  and  most  cor- 
rect speakers  of  our  own  days."  Here  all 
the  requisite  conditions  are  fully  recognised  ; 
and  it  only  remains  to  be  shown  with  what 
amount  of  success  they  have  been  fulfilled. 
Our  space  is  limited,  and  our  examples  must 
be  few  and  scanty ;  but  the  close  texture  of 
the  matter  will  be  apparent  in  the  briefest 
specimens. 

Also,  Too,  Likewise,  Besides. — **  Too  "  is  a 
slifi^hter,  and  a  more  familiar  expression  than 
^also,"  which  has  something  in  it  more  specified 
and  formal.  This  is  the  only  difference  between 
the  two  words.  '*  Likewise "  has  a  rather  dif- 
ferent meaning.  Originally  it  meant  "in  like 
manner ;"  and  it  has  preserved  something  of  that 
signification ;  it  implies  some  connection  or  agree- 
ment between  the  words  it  unites.  We  may  say, 
"  He  is  a  poet,  and  likewise  a  mnsician ;"  but  we 


should  not  say,  "  He  is  a  prince^  and  likewise  a 
musician,"  because  there  is  no  natural  connection 
between  these  qualities;  but  "also**  implies 
merely  addition.  "  Besides  "  is  used  rather  when 
some  additional  circumstance  is  named  (tfter  others 
— as  a  kind  of  after  thought,  and  generally  to 
usher  in  some  new  clause  of  a  sentence — as, 
'*  Besides  what  has  been  said,  this  must  be  con- 
sidered," &c. 

This  is  very  clear,  and  meets  all  possible 
contingencies,  except,  perhaps,  that  the  word 
"besides"  might  have  been  further  eluci- 
dated as  being  used  not  only  to  introduce 
something  adaitional,  but  something  remote 
and  unexpected ;  as  when,  having  exhausted 
all  the  arguments  arbing  directly  and  natu- 
rally out  of  a  subject,  sudden  recourse  is  had 
to  some  distant  example,  or  train  of  reason- 
ing, wholly  unconnected  with  the  subject. 
AU  this  is,  no  doubt,  included  under  the 
general  term,  "  additional  circumstances ;" 
but  additional  circumstances  may  be  linked 
with  the  main  subject  by  "  too,"  or  "  also  ;'* 
while  it  is  the  exclusive  province  of  "  be- 
sides "  to  bring  in  additional  circumstances 
of  a  foreign  character. 

As  an  instance  of  subtle  distinction,  the 
following  is  admirable : — 

Sincere,  Honest,  Upright. — "  Sincerity  may 
be  used  in  two  senses ;  and  this  leads  to  much 
ambiguity  in  reasoning.  It  may  either  mean,  on 
the  one  hand,  reality  of  conviction,  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose ;  or,  on  the  other,  purity  from  all 
unfairness  or  dishonesty.  Many  people  overlook 
this ;  they  will  speak  of  a  man's  being  *'  sincere,*' 
when  they  mean  he  has  a  real  conviction  that  his 
end  is  a  good  one,  and  imagine  this  must  imply 
that  he  is  "  honest ;"  whereas  he  may  be  "  sm- 
cere"  in  his  desire  to  gain  his  end,  and  dishonest 
in  the  means  he  employs  for  that  end.  "  Honest," 
on  the  other  hand,  is  not  an  ambiguous  term ;  it 
implies  straightforwardness  and  fairness  of  con- 
duct. ^*  Upright "  implies  honesty  and  dignitv  of 
character ;  it  is  the  opposite  of  "  meanness,'  as 
"  honesty  "  is  of  "  ccmning." 

It  might  be  questioned  whether  honesty 
and  cunning  are  opposed  with  the  writer  s 
usual  acumen ;  but,  with  that  exception,  this 
comparative  view  of  words  constantly  con- 
founded, and  seldom  employed  with  accura- 
cy, is  distinguished  by  its  perspicacity. 

It  seldom  occurs  that  we  have  occasion  to 
dissent  from  the  interpretations  of  the  author ; 
but  had  it  been  our  intention  to  have  exam- 
ined the  book  for  the  purposes  of  criticism, 
we  should  have  found  it  necessary  not  only 
to  exhibit  its  merits  m  greater  detail,  but 
also  to  point  out  some  ^«ssai^%  ^V^Oc^^  ^^ 
thibk»  tec(\ux^  t^coiflA<^«w?assc^%  '^^w>a  ^ji^** 
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Faith,  Beuet,  Cprtawtt. — "Belief**  is 
merely  an  assent  of  the  understanding  ;  "  faith  " 
Implies  also  an  acqaiescence  of  the  toill  One  who 
holds  an  opinion  in  theory,  without  following  it 
up  in  practice,  cannot  be  said  to  have  "  faith  *'  in  it 

Hence  a  mere  assent  to  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, such  as  we  give  to  any  mere  historical  fact, 
and  which  does  not  affect  the  conduct,  cannot  be 
called  "  faith.'*  It  is  oAen  supposed  that  "faith," 
to  be  perfect,  requires  that  reason  should  be  put 
aside,  or  l^^pt  in  subjection ;  but  this  is  credulity, 
not  faith.  The  real  test  of  faith  is,  not  assenting 
to  anything  a^inst  our  reason,  but  against  our 
T^udkes  or  irUertsi,  which  are  the  chief  agents 
m  the  belief  of  the  majority. 

The  word  "  certainty  "  is  generally  applied  to 
a  firm  conviction  of  the  truth  of  any  proposition ; 
but  when  opposed  to  "  belief,"  or  "  faith,"  it  de- 
•cribes  more  correctly  that  conviction  which  is 
cnly  produced  by  demonstration,  or  the  evidence 
of  the  senses. 

The  distinction  here  drawn  between  "  be- 
lief ''  and  **  faith"  is  curiously  inexact,  and, 
at  least,  requires  to  be  more  satbfactorily 
made  out.  It  is  quite  true  that  **  faith"  in- 
fluences out  conduct,  while  "  belief "  is  the 
mere  passive  assent  of  the  understanding; 
but  to  say  that  the  real  test  of  faith  is  as- 
senting to  things  against  our  prejudices  or  in- 
terest, is  to  assert  something  more  startling 
and  obscure  than  accurate  or  philosophical. 
That  prejtidices  and  interest  are  the  chief 
agents  in  the  belief  of  the  majority,  may  be 
quite  true ;  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  a 
book  upon  synonyms  ?  It  is  not  assumed  by 
the  author  that  prejudices  and  interest  are 
really  chief  agents  of  "  belief ;"  and  this  al- 
lusion to  the  unreasoning  selfishness  of  the 
majority  is  only  calculated  to  confuse,  if  it  do 
not  mislead,  the  reader. 

The  main  distinction  between  "  belief  "  and 
"  faith  "  is  surely  more  profound  than  that 
which  lies  upon  the  surface  between  theory 


and  practice?  There  is  something  more 
than  the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  its 
development  in  action.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
stated  somewhat  in  this  way :  "  Certainty" 
is  the  conviction  of  the  truth,  or  existence,  of 
a  thing  upon  actual  demonstration,  amount- 
ing to  personal  knowledge  of  the  fact ;  "  be- 
lief '*  is  assent  to  the  truth,  or  existence,  of 
a  thing  upon  testimony,  or  analogy,  or  other 
evidence  short  of  demonstration ;  and  "faith" 
is  assent  to  the  truth,  or  existence,  of  a  thing 
founded  in  a  firm*reliance  on  authority  in  the 
absence  of  proof.  To  believe  a  thing  of  the 
existence  of  which  you  have  no  evidence 
whatever,  merely  on  the  assertion  of  some 
person  in  whose  veracity  you  repose  implicit 
credit,  is  not,  properly  speaking,  to  "be- 
lieve" it,  but  to  have  "  faith  "  m  it.  You 
have  "faith,"  for  example,  in  a  certain  sys- 
tem of  medicine ;  your  reliance  on  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  belief,  limited  by  the  "  assent  of 
your  understanding, "  but  takes  a  wider  range 
of  entire  confidence  over  things  to  which  your 
understanding  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
assenting. 

Before  we  dismiss  this  little  book  (which, 
from  internal  evidence,  we  suspect  to  be  the 
work  of  more  heads  than  one),  we  must  add 
a  word  upon  the  clearness  of  its  method. 
The  words  are  examined  in  groups  of  verbs, 
adjectives,  nouns,  &c.,  insteaa  of  beinff 
thrown  indiscriminately  together,  or  buri^ 
under  an  alphabetical  arrangement,  which,  in 
the  early  editions  of  Mr.  Crabb's  publicadon, 
served  only  as  a  symmetrical  disguise  for  a 
heap  of  disorder.  By  this  excellent  plan, 
simplicity  and  perspicuity  are  imparts^  to 
the  divisions  of  the  work,  while  a  complete 
index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  enables  the 
reader  to  get  at  any  particular  word  he  wants 
in  a  moment. 


What  the  Steam-Engine  Does. — ^It  pro- 
pels, it  rows,  it  sculls,  it  screws,  it  warps,  it 
tows,  it  elevates,  it  lowers,  it  lifts,  it  pumps, 
it  drains,  it  irrigates,  it  draws,  it  pulls,  it 
drives,  it  pushes,  it  carries,  it  brings,  it 
scatters,  it  splits,  it  collects,  it  condenses, 
it  extracts,  it  breaks,  it  confines,  it  opens,  it 
shuts,  it  digs,  it  shovels,  it  excavates,  it 
ploughs,  It  thrashes,  it  separates,  it  winnows, 
it  waabea,  Hgriads,  it  crushes,  it  sifts,  it  bolts, 


it  mixes,  it  kneads,  it  moulds,  it  stamps,  it 
punches,  it  beats,  it  presses,  it  picks,  it  hews, 
it  cuts,  it  slits,  it  shaves,  it  saws,  it  planes, 
it  turns,  it  bores,  it  mortices,  it  drills,  it 
heads,  it  blows,  it  forges,  it  rolls,  it  ham- 
mers, it  rasps,  it  files,  it  polishes,  it  rivets,  it 
sweeps,  it  brushes,  it  scutches,  it  cards,  it 
spins,  it  winds,  it  twists,  it  throws,  it  weaves, 
it  shears,  it  couis,  it  prints. 
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From    the  Athenaam. 


ASSYRIAN    ANTIQUITIES. 


We  have  received  from  Colonel  Rawlinson 
the  following  important  communication,  re- 
lative to  a  discovery  made  by  him — in  an  in- 
scription upon  an  Assyrian  Bull — of  an  ac- 
count of  the  campaign  between  Sennacherib 
and  Hezekiah.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  step 
to  have  established  the  identity  of  the  king 
who  built  the  great  palace  of  Eoyunjik  with 
the  Sennacherib  of  Scripture.  We  have  now 
a  tangible  starting-place  for  historical  re- 
search, and  shall  (Col.  Rawlinson  asserts) 
make  rapid  progress  in  fixing  the  Assyrian 
chronology. 

As  the  scientific  Societies  of  the  Metropo- 
lis are  closed  at  the  present  season,  perhaps 
you  will  allow  me  to  announce  in  the  columns 
of  the  Athenaum  the  heads  of  a  most  inter- 
esting and  important  discovery  which  I  have 
made  within  these  few  days  in  connection 
with  Assyrian  Antiquities. 

I  have  succeeded  m  determinately  identify- 
ioff  the  Assyrian  kings  of  the  Lower  dynasty, 
whose  palaces  have  been  recently  excavated  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mosul : — and  I  have  obtained 
from  the  annals  of  those  kings  contemporary 
notices  of  events  which  agree  in  the  most  re- 
markable way  with  the  statements  preserved 
in  sacred  and  profane  history. 

The  king  who  built  the  palace  of  Khorsa- 
bad,  excavated  by  the  French,  is  named 
Sargina  (the 'pj'^D  of  Isaiah);  but  he  also 
bears,  in  some  of  the  inscriptions,  the  epithet 
of  Shalmaneser,  by  which  title  he  was  better 
known  to  the  Jews.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  he  came  up  against  the  city  of  Samaria 
(called  Samarina,  and  answering  to  the  He- 
brew "piDl^)  and  the  tribes  of  the  country  of 
Beth  Homri  (nojr  or  Omri,  being  the  name 
of  the  founder  of  Samaria,  1  Kings  xviii.  16, 
sq.  (S^c).  He  carried  off  into  captivity  in 
Assyria  27,280  families,  and  settled  in  their 
places  colonists  brought  from  Babylonia : — 
appointing  prefects  to  administer  the  country, 
and  imposing  the  same  tribute  which  had 
been  paid  to  former  kings.  The  only  tablet 
at  Khorsabad  which  exhibits  this  conquest  in 
any  detail  (Plate  10)  is  oii/ortaDately  much 


mutilated.  Should  Monsieur  de  Saulcy,  how* 
ever,  whom  the  French  are  now  sending  U> 
Assyria,  find  a  duplicate  of  Shalmaneser's 
annals  in  good  preservation,  I  think  it  proba* 
ble  that  the  name  of  the  king  of  Israel  may 
yet  be  recovered. 

In  the  second  year  of  Shalmaneser's  reign 
he  subjugated  the  kings  of  Lihndh  (?)  and 
Khazita  (the  Cady  tis  of  Herodotus)  who  wen 
dependent  upon  Egypt ;  and  in  tne  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  he  received  tribute  direct 
from  the  king  of  that  country,  who  is  named 
Pirhu,  probably  for  njriD,  "  Pharaoh,"  tho 
title  by  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  known 
to  the  Jews  and  other  Semitic  nations.  This 
punishment  of  the  Egyptians  by  Sargon  or 
Shalmaneser  is  alluded  to  in  the  20th  chap- 
ter of  Isaiah. 

Among  the  other  exploits  of  Shalmaneser 
found  in  his  annals,  are, — the  conquest  of 
Ashdod,  also  alluded  to  in  Isaiah  xx.  1, — and 
his  reduction  of  the  neighboring  city  of  Jam- 
nai,  called  Jahneh  or  Jamneh  in  the  Bible^ 
Jamnaan  in  Judith,  and  'lajxvEia  by  tha 
Greeks. 

In  conformity  with  Menander's  statement 
that  Shalmaneser  assisted  the  Cittaeans 
against  Sidon,  we  find  a  statue  and  inscrip- 
tion of  this  king,  Sargina,  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  recording  the  event ;  and  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evidence,  the  city,  built  by  him 
and  named  after  him,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
now  called  Khorsabad,  retained  among  the 
Syrians  'the  title  of  Sarghun  as  late  as  tha 
Arab  conquest. 

I  am  not  sure  how  long  Shalmaneser 
reigned,  or  whether  he  made  a  second  expe- 
dition into  Palestine.  His  annals  at  Khorsa- 
bad extend  only  to  the  15th  year;  and  al- 
though the  names  are  given  of  numerous 
cities  which  he  captured  in  Cselo  Syria  and 
on  the  Euphrates — such  as  Hamath,  BersBai^ 
Damascus,  Bambyce,  and  Carchemish, — I  am 
unable  to  trace  his  steps  into  Judaea  Proper. 
On  a  tablet,  however,  which  he  set  up  to- 
wards  the  close  of  his  reign  in  the  Palace  of 
the  first  SaTd«Lti^^«\»&  ^V»  "SvcKtxi.^^  V^^^:$»a^ 
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sod  I  rather  think,  therefore,  that  the  expe- 
dition in  which,  after  a  three  years'  siege  of 
Samaria,  he  carried  off  the  great  hody  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel,  and  which  is  commemorated 
10  the  Bible  as  having  been  concluded  in  the 
sixth  year  of  Uezekiah,  must  have  taken 
place  subsequently  to  the  building  of  the  pa- 
lace of  Ehorsabad. 

Without  this  explanation,  indeed,  we  shall 
be  embarrassed  about  dates  : — for  I  shall 
presently  show  that  we  have  a  distinct  no- 
tice of  Sennacherib's  attack  upon  Jerusalem 
in  the  third  year  of  that  king's  reiffn,  and  we 
are  thus  able  to  determine  an  mterval  of 
eighteen  years  at  least  to  have  elapsed  be- 
tween the  last-named  event  and  the  Samari- 
tan campaign ;  whereas  in  the  Bible  we  find 
the  great  captivity  to  date  from  the  sixth  year 
of  Hezekiah,  and  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib 
from  the  fourteenth. 

I  now  go  on  to  the  annAls  of  Sennacherib. 
This  is  the  king  who  built  the  ffreat  Palace 
of  Eoyunjik,  which  Mr.  Layard  has  been  re- 
cently excavating.  He  was  the  son  of  Sar- 
gina  or  Shalmaneser ;  and  his  name,  expressed 
entirely  by  monograms,  may  have  been  pro- 
nounced Sennachv-riba,  The  events,  at  any 
rate,  of  his  reign  place  beyond  the  reach  of 
dispute  his  historic  identity.  He  commenced 
his  career  bv  subjugating  the  Babylonians 
under  their  kmg  Merodach-Baladan,  who  had 
ako  been  the  antagonist  of  his  father : — two 
important  points  of  agreement  bebg  thus  ob- 
tained both  with  Scripture  and  with  the  ac- 
count of  Polyhistor.  The  annals  of  the  third 
year,  however,  of  the  reign  of  Sennacherib, 
which  I  have  just  deciphered  after  the  copy 
of  an  inscription  taken  by  Mr.  Layard  from 
one  of  the  bulls  at  the  grand  entrance  of  the 
Eoyunjik  Palace,  contain  those  striking  points 
of  coincidence  which  first  attracted  my  at- 
tention,— and  which  being  once  recognized, 
have  naturally  led  to  the  complete  unfolding 
of  all  this  period  of  history.  In  his  third 
year,  Sennacherib  undertook,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, an  expedition  against  Luliya,  Eing  of 
Sid  on  (the  'EXouXaro^  of  Menander),  in  which 
he  was  completely  successful.  He  was  af- 
terwards engaged  in  operations  against  some 
(Tther  cities  of  Syria,  which  I  have  not  yet 
identified, — and  whilst  so  employed,  learned 
of  an  insurrection  in  Palestine.  The  inhabit- 
ants, indeed,  of  that  country  had  risen 
aigainst  their  king  Padiya,  and  the  officers 
inio  had  been  placed  in  authority  over  them, 
<ni  the  part  of  the  Assyrian  monarch, — and 
had  driven  them  out  of  the  province,  obliging 
them  to  take  refuge  with  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  the  capital  city  of  Judssa.    (The 


orthography  of  these  three  names  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  with  the  Hebrew  read- 
ing : — Khazakiyahu  representing  in^prn,  Ur- 
salimma  standing  for  tnVf)T,  and  Yahuda  for 
nnin\)  The  rebels  then  sent  for  assistance 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and  a  large  army  of 
horse  and  foot  marched  to  their  assistance, 
under  the  command  of  the  king  of  Pelusium 
(?).  Sennacherib  at  once  proceeded  to  meet 
this  army ;  and  fighting  an  action  with  them 
in  the  vicinity  of  tne  city  of  AUaku  (?),  com- 
pletely defeated  them.  He  made  many  pris- 
oners also, — whom  he  executed,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of.  Padiya  then  returned  from  Je- 
rusalem, and  was  re-instated  in  his  govern- 
ment. In  the  mean  time,  however,  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  Sennacherib  and  Hezekiah, 
on  the  subject  of  tribute.  Sennacherib  rav- 
aged the  open  country,  taking  "all  the 
fenced  cities  of  Judah," — and  at  last  threat- 
ened Jerusalem.  Hezekiah  then  made  his 
submission,  and  tendered  to  the  king  of  As- 
syria, as  tribute,  30  talents  of  ffold,  300  ta- 
lents of  silver,  the  ornaments  of  the  Temple, 
slaves,  boys  and  girls  and  men-servants  and 
maid-servants  for  the  use  of  the  palace.  All 
these  things  Sennacherib  received: — after 
which  he  detached  a  portion  of  Hezekiah'a 
villages,  and  placed  them  in  dependence  on 
the  cities  which  had  been  faithful  to  him,— - 
such  as  Hebron^  Ascalon,  and  CadytU.  He 
then  retired  to  Assyria. 

Now,  this  is  evidently  the  campaign  which 
is  alluded  to  in  Scripture  (2  Eings  xviiL  13 
to  17);  and  it  is  perhaps  the  same  which  b 
obscurely  noticed  by  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  c.  141, 
and  which  is  further  described  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  lib.  X.  c.  1.  The  agreement,  at  any  rate, 
between  the  record  of  the  Sacred  Historian 
and  the  contemporary  chronicle  of  Sennache- 
rib which  [  have  here  copied,  extends  even 
10  the  number  of  the  talents  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver which  were  given  as  tribute. 

I  have  not  yet  examined  with  the  care  which 
it  requires  the  continuation  of  Sennacherib's 
chronicle;  but  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
events  attributed  to  that  monarch  by  the  his- 
torians Polyhistor  and  Abydenus  will  be 
found  in  the  annals.  His  pretended  conflict 
with  the  Greeks  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  will, 
I  suspect,  turn  out  to  be  his  reduction  of  the 
city  of  Javnai,  near  Ashdod, — the  mistake 
having  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  the  name 
of  Javnui  to  that  of  Javani,  or  lonians,  by 
which  the  Greeks  were  generally  known  to 
the  nations  of  the  East.  At  any  rate,  when 
Polyhistor  says  that  '*  Sennacherib  erected  a 
statue  of  himself  as  a  monument  of  his  vic- 
\lOTy   ^o'VQT  \iVi^  Qt^^kfi^  and  ordered    his 
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prowess  to  be  inscribed  upon  it  in  Chaldaean 
characters/'  he  certainly  alludes  to  the  fa- 
mous tablet  of  the  Eoyunjik  King  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  which  appears 
from  the  annals  to  have  been  executed  after 
the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Javnai. 

The  only  copy  which  has  been  yet  found 
of  Sennacherib's  annals  at  Koyunjik  is  very 
imperfect,  and  extends  only  to  the  seventh 
year.  The  relic  known  as  Col.  Tayler's 
cylinder  dates  from  one  year  later;  but  I 
have  never  seen  any  account  of  the  events  of 
the  latter  portion  of  his  reign.  His  rei^, 
however,  according  to  the  Greeks,  extended 
to  eighteen  years,  so  that  his  second  expedi- 
tion to  Palestine  and  the  miraculous  destruc- 
tion of  his  army  must  have  occurred  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  later  than  the  campaign 
above  described.  Pending  the  discovery  of 
a  complete  set  of  annals,  I  would  not  of 
course  set  much  store  bv  the  Greek  dates ; 
but  it  may  be  remarked  that  Hezekiah  would 
have  been  still  living  at  the  period  of  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  Sennacherib's  army, 
even  if ,  as  I  have  thus  conjectured,  the  se- 
cond invasion  of  Judaea  had  occurred  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  later  than  the  first ;  for 
the  «earlier  campaign  is  fixed  to  the  four- 
teenth year  of  hu  reien,  and  his  entire  reign 
attended  to  twenty- nme  years. 

I  will  only  further  mention  that  we  have 
upon  a  cylinder  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
tolerably  perfect  copy  of  the  annals  of  Esar- 
Haddon,  the  son  of  Sennacherib,  in  which 
we  find  a  further  deportation  of  Israelites 
from  Palestine,  and  a  further  settlement  of 
Babylonian  colonists  in  their  place : — an  ex- 
planation being  thus  obtained  of  the  passage 
of  Ezra  (c.  iv.  v.  2)  in  which  the  Samaritans 
speak  of  Esar-Haddon  as  the  king  by  whom 
they  had  been  transplanted. 

Many  of  the  drawings  and  inscriptions 
which  have  been  recently  brought  by  Mr. 
Layard  from  Nineveh  refer  to  the  son  of 
Esar-Haddon,  who  warred  extensively  in 
Susiana,  Babylonia,  and  Armenia, — though 
as  his  arms  never  penetrated  to  the  west- 
ward, he  has  been  unnoticed  in  Scripture 
history :  and  under  the  son  of  this  king,  who 
is  named  Saracus  or  Sardanapalus  by  the 


Greeks,  Nineveh  seems  to  hare  been  de- 
stroyed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  matters  con- 
nected with  this  discovery  of  the  identity  of 
the  Assyrian  kings  is,  the  prospect,  amount- 
ing almost  to  a  certainty,  that  we  must  have 
in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Khorsabad  and  Koyunjik 
representations  from  the  chisels  of  contem- 
porary artists,  not  only  of  Samaria,  but  of 
that  (Jerusalem  which  contained  the  Temple 
of  Solomon.  I  have  already  identified  the 
Samaritans  among  the  groups  of  captives 
portraved  upon  the  marbles  of  Khorsabad ; 
and  when  I  shall  have  accurately  learnt  the 
locality  of  the  diflferent  bas-reliefs  that  have 
been  brought  from  Koyunjik,  I  do  not  doubt 
but  that  I  shall  be  able  to  point  out  the 
bands  of  Jewish  maidens  who  were  delivered 
to  Sennacherib,  and  perhaps  to  distinguish 
the  portraiture  of  the  humbled  Hezekiah. 

H.  C.  Rawlinson. 

liondon,  August  19. 

P.  S. — It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  above 
sketch  I  have  left  the  question  of  the  Upper 
Assyrian  dynasty  altogether  untouched.  The 
kings  whom  I  have  identified,  and  who  form 
what  is  usually  called  the  Lower  Assyrian 
dynasty,  extend  over  a  period  from  about 
B.C.  740  to  600.  Antecedent  to  Shalmane- 
ser  there  must  have  been,  I  think,  an  inter- 
regnum. At  any  rate,  although  Shalma- 
neser's  father  seems  to  be  mentioned  in  one 
inscription,  there  are  no  means  of  connecting 
his  line  with  the  Upper  Assyrian  dynasty. 
Of  that  dynasty  we  have  the  names  of  about 
fifteen  kings ;  but  I  have  never  yet  found — nor 
indeed  do  I  expect  to  find — any  historical 
synchronisms  m  their  annals  which  may 
serve  to  fix  their  chronology.  Implicitly  as 
I  believe  in  the  honesty,  and  admiring  as  I 
do  the  general  accuracy,  of  Herodotus,  I 
should  be  inclined  to  adopt  his  limitation  of 
520  years  for  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
Empire  : — a  calculation  which  would  fix  the 
institution  of  the  monarchy  at  about  b.o. 
1126,  and  would  bring  doi^n  the  date  of  the 
earliest  marbles  now  in  the  Museum  to  about 
B.C.  1000.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  decline 
without  further  evidence  committing  myself 
to  any  definite  statement  on  this  subject. 


Ma.  KiKNiBURGH  died  at  Edinburgh,  last 
week.  To  him,  we  believe,  is  due  the  credit 
of  raising  the  deaf  and  dumb  from  the  posi- 
tion of  mere  creatures  of  sense,  to  the  station 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  responsible  beings. 


He  belonged  to  the  Congregational  body,  of 
which  he  had  been  a  mimster  before  he  took 
up  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  and  his 
loss  will  be  sevei^Vj  i^VX.  Vs^  ^2aRk  ^o^Ksa^S^M 
tbTO\ig\iou\.  &co^X«xA. 
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LETTERS   OP   MARY  QUEEN  OP  SCOTS. 


One  is  not  accustomed  to  contemplate  this 
princess,  with  her  romantic  and  tragic  his- 
tory, as  a  person  of  great  industry.     Yet 
that  this    must    have   been  the  fact,   has 
been  established  beyond   all    question   by 
those  industrious   investi^tors   who    have 
failed  to  establish  what  they  originally  set 
about — ^her    innocence  of    any  connection 
^ith  the  death   of    her  husband  Darnley. 
That  her  guilty  accession  has  been  proved 
by  the   few   who  have  taken  up  that  side 
of  the  controversy,  it  would  be  harsh  and 
dogmatic  to  assert!    Where   there    are  so 
many  zealous  defenders  ready  to  break  a 
literary   lance  for  her  reputation  with   all 
comers,  it  were  presumption  to  maintain  that 
they  are  under  a  miserable  delusion.     Still 
those  who  are  not  enlisted  by  their  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause,  are  slow  to  admit  that  the 
evidence  and  arguments  of   the   chivalrous 
counsel  in  defence  of  outraged  beauty  have 
been  entirely  successful — the  question  would 
lose  all  its  romantic  and  exciting  interest  if 
they  were.     But  one  thing,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said,  and  in  itself  a  very  interesting 
matter,  they  have  been  successful  in  proving 
— that  the  beautiful  queen  was  a  woman  of 
great  industry ;  we  should  also  say  of  great 
talent  and  varied  accomplishment.    Though 
living  in  an  age  when  writing  was  no  com- 
mon qualification,  and   a  command  of  the 
pen  extremely  rare,  the  letters  from  her  al- 
ready in  print  would  have  entitled  her  to  be 
termed  a  prolific  correspondent  even  in  Ho- 
race Walpole's  days.     There   are  but  few 
letters  extant  of  her  able  and  enterprising 
rival.  Queen  Elizabeth.     Perhaps  it  may  be 
said  that  she  had  other  things  to  do,  and 
little  time  to  give  to  correspondence,  while 
Mary  had  too  much  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
poor  Mary  spent  a  long  period  of  her  life  in 
durance,  when  she  comd  only  correspond  by 
stealth  and  artifice,  and  had  often  to  use  the 
circuitous  medium  of  a  cipher.     The  extent 
to  which,  under  all  her  difficulties,  she  ma- 
naged  to  blacken  paper,  may  be  conceived 
fyr  an  inspection  of  the  ooUecUon  of  her  let- 


ters published  at  Paris  in  1845  by  the  Rus- 
sian prince,  Alexander  Labanoff. 

The  prince  has  proved  himself  the  most 
truly  disinterested  and  romantic  of  all  her 
chivalrous  champions,  since  even  the  vanity 
of  literary  distinction  has  not  been  courted 
by  him,  and  he  has  been  content  to  hunt  the 
world  for  her  letters,  transcribe  them,  and 
accurately  put  them  in  type.    In  the  British 
Museum,  the  State  Paper  Office,  the  Advo- 
cates' Library,  the  archives  of  the  Scottish 
Catholics ;  in  the  collections  of  several  pri- 
vate gentlemen  ;  in  the  archives  and  libraries 
of  Paris,  Rome,  Vienna,  Florence,  and  many 
others,  did  the  prince  gather  the  objects  of 
his  search ;  and  the  result  was,  that  he  print- 
ed the  "  Recueil  des  Lettres  de  Marie  Stuart," 
in  seven  well-filled  octavo  volumes — a  goodly 
correspondence  for  one  person    to    indite. 
Whatever  expectations  the  minds  of  persons 
fresh  from  reading  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel 
of  the  "  Abbot  "  might  form  about  anything 
connected  with  the  romantic  history  of  Queen 
Mary,  the  greater  part  of  this  collection  is 
dull  enough.     Many  of  the   letters  are  on 
business ;  and  that  they  are  chiefly  written 
in  antiquated  French  does  not  make  them 
more  inviting.     Some  of  them  are  of  course 
extremely  interesting,  as  bearing  on  the  more 
striking  parts  of  her  history  ;  but,  as  a  whole^ 
the  chief  impression  imparted  by  the  collec- 
tion is  the  notion  we  have  already  referred  to 
of  Queen  Mary's  industry.     She  appears  to 
have  had  an  active  mind,  ever  desiring  some- 
thing to  occupy  itself  upon.     Quantities  of 
needlework  are  shown  as  the  work  of  her 
hands;  and  though  much  of  it  is  perhaps 
spurious,  there  must  have  been  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  genuine,  to  set  imitators  at 
work.    One  letter,  written  when  in  captivity 
at  Sheffield,  shows  an  earnest  hankering  for 
occupation: — "I  have  nothing  else  to  tell 
you  except  that  all  my  exercise  is  to  read 
and  work  in  my  chamber ;  and  therefore  I 
beseech  you,  since  I  have  no  other  exercise, 
to  take  the  trouble,  in  addition  to  the  rest, 
\  toT  ^\i\<!i\L  1  \iYATiV  "jQ^^  tA  send  me  as  soon 
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m  you  CAD  four  ounces  more  or  lew  of  the 
tame  crimson  silk  which  you  seut  me  some 
time  ago,  similar  to  the  pattern  which  I  send 
yoa.  The  safest  way  is  to  inquire  for  it  at 
the  same  merchant  who  provided  you  with 
the  other.  The  silver  is  too  thick:  I  beg 
you  will  choose  it  for  me  as  fine  as  the 
pattern,  and  send  it  to  me  by  the  first  con- 
veyance, with  ei^ht  ells  of  crimson  taffeta 
for  lining.  If  I  have  it  not  soon,  my  work 
must  stand  still,  for  which  I  shall  be  very 
Tezed,  as  what  I  am  working  is  not  for  my- 
self."* 

The  most  interestbg  of  Queen  Mary's  let- 
ters to  inspect  in  autograph  are  certainly 
those  which  were  written  in  extreme  youth, 
and  are  contained  in  the  Balcarras  Collection 
of  Papers  in  the  Advocates'  Library.  There 
are  fourteen  of  these  letters  addressed  to  her 
mother — ^Manr  of  Guise,  the  queen-regent  of 
Scotland.  They  have  been  pronounced  by 
eritical  inquirers  to  be  in  the  youno;  queen  s 
handwriting,  all  except  two,  and  they  must 
have  been  all  written  ere  she  was  fifteen 
years  old.  At  what  precise  period  of  her 
me  the  earliest  one  may  have  been  written, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  Only 
two  of  them  have  dates ;  that  of  the  earlier 
ii  23d  June,  1554.  She  was  bom  on 
tha  8th  December,  1542.  They  are  written 
with  extreme  clearness,  each  letter  being 
finished  by  itself.  Their  form  is  the  modem 
written  hand  known  for  a  long  time  after  her 
period  as  the  Italian.  Indeed  she  must  have 
Deen  one  of  the  first  out  of  Italy  who  em- 
ployed it ;  for  a  sort  of  corruption  of  the  old 
Gothic  form  was  used  not  only  at  that  time, 
but  for  a  century  and  a  half  later.  There  is 
DO  misreading  her  words,  and  any  one  with 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  French  will  be  able 
to  make  out  her  letters  in  their  antiquated 
diction.  The  lines  are  long  and  straight, 
oootaining  many  words ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  letters  of  this  young  girl  have  a  matured, 
almost  manly  air  of  systematic  strength, 
which  is  very  remarkable.  The  signature, 
"Marie,"  is  particularly  large,  square,  and 
powerful.  As  an  onlooker  remarked,  it  was 
more  like  that  of  a  surveyor  of  taxes  or  a 
messenger-at-arms,  than  of  an  accomplished, 
high-bora  female ;  but  it  has  been  long  a 
practice  to  accustom  royal  personages,  even 
of  the  gentler  sex,  to  write  a  large,  bold  sig- 
nature, as  that  of  her  present  Majesty  Vic- 
toria may  testify.  The  letters  of  mere  chil- 
dren are  spoiled  in  translation,  as  their  in- 


*  TraoBlation  of  Mr.  Tamholl's  selection  from 
Prince  Labano£ 


terest  conusts  in  the  simple  peculiarities  of 
expression.  In  English,  therefore,  and  to 
the  English  reader  not  very  deeply  versed  in 
old  French  idioms,  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable in  these  letters.  One  of  the  shortest 
may  be  thus  rendered  : — 

"  Madam — I  feel  assured  that  the  queen 
and  my  uncle  the  cardinal  make  you  ac- 

Suainted  with  all  the  news,  and  I  am  thus 
eterred  from  writing  you  at  ffreat  length,  or 
further  than  to  beg  you  very  humbly  to  hold 
me  in  your  good  grace.  Madam,  if  it  is 
your  pleasure  to  increase  my  establishment 
with  a  groom  of  the  chamber  (hvissier  cfr 
chambre),  I  pray  that  it  may  be  Ruflets,  my 
groom  of  the  hall,  because  he  is  a  very  good 
and  old  servant.  I  send  you  the  letters 
which  madam  my  grandmother  has  written 
to  you.  Praying  our  Lord  to  give  you  with 
Ions;  health  a  happy  life,  your  very  humble 
an(f  very  obedient  daughter,  Mabie. 

"  To  the  Queen,  my  Mother." 

The  address  on  the  cover  is  in  the  same 
brief  terms :  **  A  la  Reyne,  ma  mere,'^  Royal 
letters  went  by  special  messengers,  who 
knew  well  for  whom  they  were  intended 
without  specifying  the  place.  It  was  a  pecu- 
liarity, too,  especially  in  the  letters  of  great 
personages,  that  the  address  should  indicate 
nearly  as  distinctly  the  writer  of  the  letter  as 
the  person  it  was  sent  to;  so  in  the  same 
volume  there  are  letters  from  her  uncle, 
Henry  of  Lorraine,  with  the  address — in 
French  of  course — **  To  my  good  Sister,  the 
Queen- Dowager  of  Scotland. ' 

The  short  letter  above  quoted  indicates  an 
amiable  feature  in  the  young  queen*s  cha- 
racter, which  adhered  to  her  to  the  last,  and 
seemed  to  grow  in  her  adversity — a  kindness 
and  concern  for  her  dependents  and  ad- 
herents. From  the  Bishop  of  Ross  to  her 
"three  Maries"  she  identified  herself  with 
the  interests  of  those  who  were  faithful  to 
her — a  point  very  interestingly  brought  out 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  In  the  instances  of 
Chatelar  and  Rizzio,  this  feeling  became  a 
weakness,  which  was  the  occasion  of  her 
worst  calamities ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  chivalrous  devo- 
tion which  procured  her  so  many  champions 
during  her  life,  and  vindicators  of  her  mem- 
ory after  death. 

Some  of  these  letters  are  of  considerable 
length.  They  generally  bear  on  matters  of 
family  business,  have  little  sprightliness  or 
youthful  carelessness,  and  are,  on  the  whole, 

i  scarcely  like  the  productions  of  so  young  a 
person.    Nor  do  thft^  %^^\si  \ft  \i5«^  \si«»L 
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contain  here  and  there  the  alterations  and 
erasures  which  a  letter- writer  makes  m  chang- 
ing the  intention  or  expression.  Bat  the 
interest  attached  to  them  is  not  in  their  sub- 
stance so  much  as  in  the  associations  con- 
nected with  them,  and  the  wonderful  and 
melancholy  history  which  passed  over  the 
writer  between  the  bright  dawn  of  hope  in 
which  they  were  penned  and  the  darkness 
which  closed  over  her  in  her  latter  days. 
Hbtory  scarcely  records  an  instance,  where, 
at  an  age  so  early,  the  prospects  were  so 
magnificent  as  those  of  the  writer  of  these 
scraps.  Queen  of  Scotland  ere  she  was 
conscious  of  existence,  she  was  acknowledged 
by  nearly  all  Europe  as  the  heiress  of  the 
throne  of  England,  and  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  any  opposition  o&red  to  her 
claims  was  a  mere  partial,  factious  attempt, 
that  would  blow  over.  Then  she  was  be- 
trothed to  the  king  of  France,  and  people 
naturally  expected  that  this  couple  would  be 
the  parents  of  a  line  of  monarchs  ruling  the 
greatest  empire  of  the  world.  An  accident 
at  a  mock  tournament  destroyed  all  these 
brilliant  prospects,  leaving  the  young  queen 
only  the  comparatively  poor,  and  the  very 
factious  and  turbulent  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
With  her  fate  there  every  reader  of  history 
is  acquainted. 

The  collection  of  documents  in  which  these 
letters  appear  is  an  instance,  like  that  of  Sir 
James  Balfour,  already  noticed,  of  the  im- 
portance of  preserving  collections  made  by 


persons  whose  rank  or  official  position  have 
given  them  the  means  of  procuring  such 
documents.  The  Balcarras  rapers,  bound 
up  in  nine  thick  volumes,  were  collected  by 
John  Lindsay  of  Menmuir,  secretary  of  state 
to  James  YI.,  who  died  in  1598.  He  was  a 
clergyman  and  a  judge,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  some  scientific  acquirements ; 
for  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  metals, 
the  king  having  noticed  "his  travellis  in 
seiking  out  and  discovering  of  dyverss  me- 
tallis  of  great  valor  within  this  realme,  and 
in  sending  to  England,  Germanic,  and  Den- 
mark to  gett  the  perfeite  essey  and  knaw- 
lidge  thairof.'*  He  was  for  some  time  am- 
bassador in  France,  and  it  was  probably 
when  holding  this  office  that  he  ennched  his 
collection.  An  interesting  account  of  Lord 
Menmuir  will  be  found  m  Lord  Lindsay's 
"  Lives  of  the  Lindsays."  The  papers  col- 
lected by  him  were  very  liberally  made  over 
to  the  Advocates'  Library  by  Colin,  Earl  of 
Balcarras,  in  1712.  For  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury they  lay  a  shapeless  mass,  little  known, 
and  it  was  only  when  they  were  arranged  and 
bound  up  in  volumes  that  their  rich  contents 
were  really  appreciated.  They  are  more  in- 
teresting to  the  students  of  French  than  of 
English  history,  containing  many  letters  from 
the  Lorraine  family,  including  the  celebrated 
cardinal,  the  Orleans,  and  other  branches  of 
the  royal  family — the  Constable  Montmo- 
rency, Diana  of  Poitiers,  and  other  per- 
sonages. 


-•♦■ 
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Lord  George  Gordon. — The  newly-pub- 
lished Historv  of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain, 
by  the  Rev.  Moses  Margoliouth,  supplies  the 
following  account  of  the  last  days  of  this  ec- 
centric nobleman,  the  leader  of  the  "  No  pope- 
ry "  mobs  of  1780.  His  lordship,  it  b  well 
known,  bocame  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Abra- 
ham. We  are  told  that  in  London  '*  Lord 
Georore  Gordon  attended  the  Hamburg  syna- 
gogue, where  he  was  called  up  to  the  reading 
of  the  law,  and  was  honored  with  Me  She- 
bayrach.  He  presented  that  synagogue  with 
£]  00.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  and  wrote  a 
book  against  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of 
France,  which  proved  libellous,  and  subject- 
ed his  lordship  to  imprisonment  at  Newgate. 
Whilst  in  prison,  he  was  very  regular  in  the 
Jewish  observances;  every  mornmg  he  was 
seen  with  his  phylacteries  between  his  eyes, 
aad  opposite  hia  heart.  Every  Baturday  he 
had  public  service  in  his  room  by  the  aid  ot 


\ 


ten  Polish  Jews.  He  looked  like  a  patriarch, 
with  his  beautiful  long  beard.  His  Satur- 
day's bread  was  baked  according  to  the  man- 
ner of  the  Jews,  his  wine  was  Jewish,  his 
meat  was  Jewish,  and  he  was  the  best  Jew 
in  the  congregation  of  Israel.  On  his  prison 
wall  were  to  be  seen,  first  the  ten  command- 
ments, in  the  Hebrew  language,  then  the  bag 
of  Talith,  or  fringed  garment,  and  of  the 
phylacteries.  The  court  required  him  to 
bring  bail ;  he  brought  two  poor  Polish  Is- 
raelites as  guarantees.  The  court  would  not 
accept  them  because  of  their  poverty.  The 
rich  Jews  would  do  nothing  towards  assist- 
ing the  prisoner,  for  fear  of  persecution.  He 
died  in  1798,  of  a  broken  heart,  and  was  in- 
terred in  the  Gordon  family  vault."  The  lay- 
ing him  in  the  family  vault  was  contrary  to 
his  wish,  as,  to  the  last,  he  expressed  the 
strongest  desire  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchres 
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Am  AioaiCA. — Hie 

^d  great  notice.  A.  BpedDien  of 
Uw  new  tooe  obserred  towards  ni  maj  be  given  in 
ft  brief  extract,  vhich  might  be  enlarged  to  olnKnt 
■nj  extent  Tbe  T^mii  goes  over  the  ■ammer'B 
hbtorjr  Befollowr: 

lUing  alt  things  together,  British  and  Americans 
*— —  — "  a  prettj  lair  tie  through  the  trials  of  thi" 


wonderfol  season.  The  spring,  it  moat  be  oonfewcd, 
epuied  ill  for  Brother  Jonatluui,  and  for  a  sood 
mule  in  the  race  we  kept  Wfll  ahead.  We  had  our 
great  Exhibition, — a  real  new,  "smart"  speculation, 
whidi  did  nol  tnm  out  a  f^ure,  which  exceeded 
«T«7bod;'s  hopef,  and  which  brought  about  no 
nvolutjona  ataU.  It  was  oalcnlatedtbat  weehould 
Maliie  2,000,000  dols.,  whcreaa  we  have  got  over 
^100,000  doU  at  this  verj  moment,  with  six  good 
WMks  before  us  stilL  And  all  this  is  in  hand  too, 
•nd  in  solid  coin,  so  tliat  we  fairly  walk  away  from 
our  rivals.  Hr.  Bamum,  we  observe,  is  actualljr 
among  u^  and  his  preaeuoe,  like  that  of  Napoleon 
In  the  field,  is  always  ominous  of  businees.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  t>eyoD(I  all  denial  that  every 
pneticol  lucccus  of  tbe  season  beloogs  to  the  Amen- 
Mos.  Their  eoosignments  showed  jioorly  at  &nt, 
but  came  out  well  upon  triaL  Their  rcajniig- 
maehine  has  carried  couvicliun  to  the  heart  of  the 
British  ogricultnrtal.  Their  rcviilvera  threaten  to 
nvolulionize  military  tactics  as  completely  as  the 
original  diseovery  of  gunpowder.  Their  jHcht 
takes  a  class  to  itfeclf.  Uf  all  Uie  victories  ever  won, 
none  has  been  so  trnnsccndant  us  tliat  of  the  New 
Tork  Bcho<iner.  The  accoucit  Kivenof  herperform- 
mcM  suggests  the  inHpiiroacbable  excellence  ot- 
tHbnted  to  Jnpitei'  bv  the  ancient  ])oeti,  who  de- 
•eribe  tlie  King  of  the  Qods  as  being  not  only 
wpretne,  but  having  none  other  next  to  him. 
•What's  firatr— ■■The  AmrrKO."  "Wiiafs  se- 
ound  r"— ■■  Nothing."  Beaidea  Ibl*.  the  Baltic,  one 
of  Colline's  line  of  steamers,  has  "made  the  bsteet 
pHnge  yet  known  ocroae  the  Atlantic,"  and,  ac- 
•ordinff  to  the  American  journal^  has  been  pur- 
•baaed  ny  British  agents  "for  the  purpote  of  tomng 
ilu  OtmtiTd  vfitdt  from  one  shore  of  the  ocean  to 
tha  other,  finally,  as  if  to  crown  the  triumphs  of 
the  year,  Amerieaiu  have  actually  sailed  Uirongh 
tbe  ilthmuB  connecting  tbe  two  continents  of  &e 
Raw  World,  and,  while  Englishnien  have  been 
doabUng  and  grudging,  Yankeea  bnva  stepped  in 
and  won  the  day.  Ho  we  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
w*  may  afford  to  shake  handa  and  exchange  oon- 
BBtolations,  after  which  we  must  Icam  as  mneh 
Bom  each  other  as  we  eon.  As  for  yachta,  we  have 
Bo  doubt  that  by  next  August  every  veaae!  of  tbe 
Cowea  aouadron  will  be  trimmed  to  the  very 
itnage  of  the  America  ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  our 
bnners  will  reap  by  machineir,  and  the  revolver, 
Ve  (ear,  is  too  attractive  an  embodiment  of  personal 
power  to  be   overlooked  by  European  mischief- 


Tnx  Dx.1111  or  Dk.  PiCtr-.  at  Hvidelberg,  on 
tbe  loth  iustaiit,  in  the  ninetielb  year  of  bis  age, 
event  of  inter«it  to  students  of  theology, 
ipby,  and  law.  Dr,  Taatus  wuf  bom  at 
inbui^,  near  Stnttgnrd,  in  1701.  He  atuilled 
chiefly  at  Tubingen,  but  viaited  aeveral  other  L'ni- 
veraiUes  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  EiigUnd. 
While  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1784,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Professor  of  Oriental  I^nguaces  at  Jens, 
chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of  Grieabach. 
In  179S  be  succeeded  to  tbe  theological  chair,  and 
rave  lectures  on  thcolt^nbove  forty  ycara  at  Jena, 
Wun^nburg,  and  Heidelberg,  till  advunrittg  age 
and  its  infirmities  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Ms 
public  duties.  His  profonnd  learning,  penetrating 
judgment,  unshrinking  courage,  and  unwearied  aau- 
duity,  obtained  for  his  writmga,  which  were  very 
numeroiu,  a  wide  circulation;  and  his  reaearcliee, 
bistDrioal  and  critical,  as  well  a>  the  inferences  ho 
deduced  from  them,  produced,  without  duubt,  con- 
aiderable  effect  on  the  poblic  mind,  la  priTatc  life 
he  was  singularly  amiable,  easy  ofaecese,  eoui' 
to  strangers,  bestowing  kind  and  unoatent 
attention  on  all  who  sought  bia  assistance,  am: 


irder,  coii  peace — of  piety,  virtue,  and  homanitj. 

Bunsn  Joukralutb  to  CniBua  Hcoo, — Several 
of  the  most  eminentof  the  British  periodical  writer« 
have  united  in  au  address  to  Charlea  llugu,  son  of 
Victor  Hugo,  who  was  lately  tried  in  France  for  an 
orticle  in  hia  paper,  adverse  to  Capital  I'linishment*. 
The  aignera  to  the  document  were  aa  follows : — 
Douglas  Jerrold,  Mark  Lemon,  Thornton  Hunt, 
J.  A.  Ileraud,  F.  G.  Tomlina ;  oud  by  the  editors  of 
the  following  lournaU : — Daily  Newa,  Morning  Ad- 
vertiser, Sun,  Punch,  Weekly  News  and  Chronicle, 
Atloa,  Leader,  Nonconformist,  Patriot,  Arbroath 
Ouide^  Bath  Journal,  Belfast  Mercury,  BirmiDgham 
Mercury,  Bradford  Observer,  Bristol  Examiner, 
Bucks  Advertiser,  Cambridge  Independent  I'resf^ 
Colemioe  Chronicle,  Derby  Reporter,  Devonport 
Telemph,  Dublin  Commercial  Journal,  Dublin 
World,  Hampshire  Independent,  Galway  Vindi- 
cator, Gateshead  Observer,  Glasgow  Sentinel,  Leeda 
Uercury,  Leicester  Mercory,  Limerick  and  Clare 
Examiner,  Umerick  Reporter,  Loudonderry  Stand- 
ard, Hona's  Herald,  Neweastle  Chronicle,  Newcastle 
Qnardian.  Nottingham  Review,  Norwich  Uercury, 
Oxford  Cbronicle,  Plymouth  Journal,  Preston 
Chronicle,  Scottish  Frees,  Sheflleld  Free  Prew, 
Stamford  Mercury,  Suffolk  Chronicle,  Swansea  and 
GUmorgan  Herald,  Waterford  News,  Wiltahire 
Independent 

Dx  QncicT. — He  beautifal  edition  of  the  eom- 
plete  works  of  thia  admirable  author,  (with  all 
whose  recent  productions  the  readers  of  the  Eclectic 
hsTe  been  made  acquunted,)  issued  from  the  house 
of  TicENoa,  RsEo,  and  Tocld,  of  Boston,  fumishm 
the  OhriitHM  AsgUUr  wnwna.  \»t  '4i%  A^&Bj^^wst, 
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jott  uid  cIcg&Dte>tuiiftt«: — Thfl  floest  living  muter 
of  the  resource*  of  the  EoglUh  longae  is  ThomftB 
De  Quincy.  And  if  to  U17  peivoni  who  have  studied 
him,  or  studied  him  not,  this  jadgment  seema  toa 
Multed,  it  is  at  least  deliberate.  He  is  not  hj 
uij  ineaoii  the  moat  quotable  irril«r,  for  the  im- 
prenion  of  his  writings  is  onmulative ;  nor  the  most 
nniTennllj  iniereiting,  because  he  requires  a  eertsio 
meditative  habit  io  the  reader,  presupposes  monj 
thingii  on  the  reader's  pari,  and  has  a  mental  move- 
meot  that  does  not  altrajs  take  paisa  to  conned 
ItMlf  with  popular  sympathies.  The  natural  path 
of  his  mind  rather  circumecribei  and  transcends  the 
common  interests  of  men,  than  impinges  upon  them, 
But  for  majesCj  of  conception  and  true  grandeur  of 
^Meeh,  for  that  mysterious  power  tiiatr«ches  down 


absolute  independence, — complete  freedom  from  all 
pre-exi»tiDg  opinions  and  authorities  whether  he 
departa  from  them  or  conSrmt  them. 

Tbb  BiBOHias  ToH  Bici. — Hie  "  romanoe  oT 
real  life"  has  seldom  romiibed  a  more  earioua  stor; 
tbMl  that  of  the  Baroness  Yon  Be^lc;  a  alorj  ot 
which  the  diaolosare  at  Birmingham  gives  n>  the 
fint  port.  A  lady  appears  in  that  intelligent  town, 
whose  inhabitants  sympathize  hi  much  with  the 
advanced  movements  of  the  day ;  she  is  a  Hunga' 
rian  Baroneee,  a  refugee,  "friend  of  Koesnth," 
aDthoress  of  a  book  that  has  been  praised  in  the 
ioumals.  She  is  at  once  animated,  gay,  and  tender- 
hearted; she  is  attended  by  a  very  preposs  casing 
young  gentleman;  she  waltxes  with  epirit;  but  "at 
the  mention  of  Kossuth  her  eyes  fill  with  leatSL" 
It  would  be  difficult  to  contrive,  voluntarily,  any- 
thing so  interesting  as  the  lady  presented,  in  heraelf, 
her  ciraumatancea,  and  her  adventures.  She  is  an 
exiled  patriot,  and  the  people  of  Birmingham, 
sympHthizing  with  Hungary,  and  vicariously  recog- 
niung  the  debt  of  that  country  to  its  unfortunate 
daughter,  liberally  supply  her  with  means;  she  is 
an  admired  authorce^,  and  they  subscribe  to  her 
books;  she  is  noble,  and  they  ore  prond  to  have 
her  at  their  parties;  she  is  a  court  lady,  and  her 
hand  ia  coveted  in  the  dance;  she  is  delicate  in 
healtii,  and  she  ia  the  valued  gueat  in  one  oF  their 
best  hnaaes.  But  the  Baronen  von  Beck  cannot 
■peak  French;  which  is  odd  in  a  court  lady.  Her 
merits  and  her  reality  had  been  vouched,  on  author- 
ity of  the  highest  kind,  with  signatures  which 
could  not  be  impeached,  and  indeed  have  not  been 
impeached ;  hut  atill  there  was  something  in  her 
that  did  suggest  a  suspicion.  Inqniries  are  mode, 
and  the  whole  romance  turns  into  a  fraud  with 
a  inddenneea  and  completenea  that  sorpaaa  the 
theatre.  The  Baroness  von  Beck  tnma  ont  to 
be  a  woman,  named  Racidnla;  the  patriot  is  a  hired 
police  spy  ;  the  book  is  a  fabrication.  The  Baroness 
u  summoned  to  the  PoliceCourt;  and  there,  before 
the  proceedings  begin,  she,  who  had  been  waltzing 
Just  before  in  the  midst  of  admiring  friend^  is  now 
snatched  from  her  indignant  captors  and  from  the 
shame  of  detection  by  an  incident  which  restores 
a  terrible  reality  to  the  romance — suddenly,  in  the 
anteroom  of  the  court,  she  dieal  Such  is  thia 
■ingnlar  tale ;  but,  as  we  have  said,  only  the  fint 
part  of  it  has  yet  been  unfolded. — Bptetator. 

Lota  C^MPBMu.—'nia  lateat  biograpUol  Tork  cf 
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i  of  Biblieal 


I  the  emdite  and  eloquent  lord  Chief  Justice  of  En>- 
I  land — Lives  of  the  fSiief  Justices — has  been  hand* 
!  somely  reproduced  by  BuNcnAon  4  Lia,  of  Hiila- 
.  delphia,  in  two  volumo.  The  work  has  won 
'  distinguished  praise  abroad,  and  deserves  it.  Con- 
ful  discriminaUon,  and  quick  discernment  of  char- 
acter, are  viuble  in  every  sketch;  while  the  facta 
it  furnishes,  and  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  England,  and  the  fine  illustnh 
;  tion  it  affords  of  one  of  the  noblest  traits  of  the 
genuine  English  character,  render  it  at  once  a  mott 
intereeting  and  most  valuable  work.  It  is  a  kind 
of  pendant  to  his  Lordahip's  loiter  and  more  elabo- 
rate work,  the  lives  of  the  Chancellors;  but  deal- 
ing with  characters  lomiliar  as  honsehold  words  to 
all  readen  of  history,  it  is  perhaps  tbe  more  popular 
of  the  two.  It  is  a  ricl^  erudite,  and  important 
contribution   to   an  intereflting  section  of  Briddi 

Da.  Kirro. — Tbe  fint  seriea  of  Illuatration*  of 
Bible  History,  designed  for  daily  devotional  read- 
bg,  of  Dr.  Kitto,  has  been  concluded,  in  Ibnr  toI- 
nmei^  by  the  Hecara.  Caiteb,  and  a  «e«ond  one  is 
announced.  The  last  volume  was  dedicated,  \rj 
special  permision,  to  the  Queen.  The  Bmuur, 
■peaking  of  the  work,  justly  says  :  "  No  man  liTil^ 
is  better  able  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  the  pre- 
sent view,  as  is  well  demonstrated  by  hia  t 
services  in  the  wide  and  gloHoos  field  of  Bibl: 
literature.  It  is  his  intention,  after  the  neceiaoty 
period  for  preparation,  so  as  to  secure  r^(nlarity  in 
the  publication  of  the  qnarterly  volume^  to  ccoo- 
menoe  with  his  second  series  which  will  comprise 
volumes  on  tbe  fallowing  subjects: — Pirat,  Job  and 
the  Poetical  Books;  second,  Isaiah  and  the  Pro- 
phets ;  third,  the  Life  and  Death  of  Our  Lor4 
the  Apostles  and  the  Early  Church.  On  thia  wida 
scale,  the  resoureee  of  the  Aothor  will  be  ade- 
quately called  forth,  and  (he  public  may  expect  ■ 
vast  accession  to  their  present  store.  With  special 
thanks  to  the  laborious  and  erudite  Author,  we 
once  more,  with  much  cordiality,  recommend  bii 
undertaking. 

HiLDBxm'B  HisTORi. — Tbe  second  volume  of  Uw 
second  seriea  of  the  admirable  History  of  the 
United  Btatea  has  been  issued  by  the  HAOFn^ 
conductiug  tbe  narrative  through  the  stormy JM- 
riods  of  the  administ rations  of  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son. This  is  one  of  the  most  difRcult  passagea  of 
our  natjonsl  history,  and  one  to  which  justice  haa 
never  lieco  done.  We  greatly  admire  the  skill  and 
integrity  with  which  Mr.  Hildreth  guidea  himself 
through  it.  With  a  clear  and  manly  style,  thorough 
impartiality  of  feeling,  and  extensive  erudition,  he 
hoa  dealt  with  great  {um«s  nnd  perhaps  strict 
justice,  with  the  several  personages  and  nartles  of 
that  interesting  period.  That  he  baa  aimed  so  to  dO| 
will  not  be  questioned  ;  and  if  he  fails,  it  is  because 
the  events  are  too  near,  and  too  closely  allied  to 
the  parties  and  opinions  of  the  present,  to  allow  of 
impartial  narraLon.  A  deeply  interesting  work^ 
and  we  believe  a  valuable  on^  has  been  secured. 
Another  volume  will  complete  the  work,  of  which 
u  a  whole,  we  may  then  have  an  opinion  to  ez- 


1  English 


writer*,  whose  agen 

mercial   world.     It   is  expected  of  the  agen 

XJovd's,  that  they  ascertain  the  workmanship  of  all 


Lloth'b. — This  word,  often  met  with 
^ompsny 
e  located  all  ove: 
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rmuJB  when  upon  the  stocky  the  injtiries  thej 
receive  in  the  course  of  their  Tojagea,  the  nature 
of  the  repairs  put  upon  them,  their  sailing  proper- 
ties^ Ac,  and  transmit  all  Uie  partieulan  to  the 
company  in  England.  The  aecumcy  and  Tigilanoe 
of  these  agents  haye  been  matters  of  surprise  to 
American  and  other  ship-masters ;  for  it  is  said  that 
the  conditions  and  properties  of  United  States  ships 
■re  as  accurately  understood  in  London  as  in  Bos- 
ton or  New  York.  A  Yankee  ship-master,  on 
making  application  at  LloydV  for  insurance  upon 
hit  Teasel,  observed  that  the  officer  referred  at  once 
to  what  proved  to  be  a  ffreat  alphabetical  register,  in 
which  were  recorded  ^e  names  and  other  memo- 
nada  regarding  thoiisands  and  thousands  of  vessels, 
■rranged  under  all  the  classes  peculiar  to  that  estab- 
liahment,  from  "A  1,  red  letter"  down  to  the 
lowest  insurable  class.  In  due  time  the  Yankee 
WB0  informed  that  his  insurance  would  bo  so-and-so 
(naming  the  terms)  ;  tliat  although  once  worthy  to 
•tand  as  "A  l.^his  vessel  had  worked  into  lower 
clawrn ;  that  she  ran  aground  at  such  a  place ;  she 
reeeived  greater  damage  than  the  owners  were  per- 
liape  aware;  and  that  the  repairs  put  upon  hor 
irhen  she  was  got  off  were  not  adequate  to  the  in- 
jmry  she  received,  Ac.  The  surprise  of  the  Yankee 
captain,  in  the  language  of  romantic  writers,  may 
be  easier  imagined  than  described.  He  found  they 
knew  more  of  his  vessel  than  he  did  himself.— iVau- 
Ueal  Standard 

GaxEirwicn,  Woolwicti,  and  Thames  Tunnel. — 
9irom  an  official  return  of  the  number  of  visitors  to 
tlM  above  places^  it  appears  that  an  enormous  in- 
qreaec  has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  months. 

Those  who  visited  the  Painted  Uall  in  Greenwich 
Hospital  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July, 
1800,  amounted  to  6,662,  7,431,  and  6,816,  respect- 
irelj,  making  a  total  of  20,898.  In  the  same  three 
months  of  the  present  year  the  numl>er8  have  been 
8,040,  25,860,  and  44,781,  being  a  total  of  78,671. 
Ilia  estimated  number  of  visitors  who  merely  en- 
ined  other  parts  of  the  building  during  that  period 
were,  in  1860,  26,000,  and  in  1851,  104,000;  thus 
making  a  total  for  1850  of  46,404,  and  for  1851  of 
182,671-  The  numbers  who  visited  and  passed 
through  the  avenues  arc  estimated  at  68,404  for 
1850,  and  268,171  for  1851.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  increase  during  the  past  three  months 
eioeeds  that  period  of  last  year  by  251,000.  Tlie 
numbers  of  foreigners  who  were  admitted  to  the 
Fainted  Ilall  during  the  three  months  of  1850  was 
4^640,  and  of  1861,  60,800.  The  Greenwich  and 
Woolwich  steamboat  traffic  during  this  season  has 
axoeeded  that  of  last  year  by  346,000  persons.  At 
the  Woolwich  Dockyard  the  total  number  of  visit- 
ors for  Jane,  July,  and  August,  1850,  was  5,922, 
01  of  whom  were  foreigners.  The  total  number 
for  the  same  period  this  year  is  28,926,  of  whom 
8,816  were  foreigners.  At  the  Woolwich  Arsenal 
the  returns  show  a  total  of  9,976  for  the  same  three 
montlis  of  1850,  of  whom  150  were  foreigners. 
Hie  numbers  this  year  have  increased  to  28,250,  in- 
eluding  2,072  foreigners.  Upwards  of  5,000  per- 
•ons  have  also  been  landed  aaily  from  the  Water- 
men and  the  Old  Woolwich  Companies*  steamers 
during  the  last  two  months,  to  visit  the  Thames 
Tunnel. — Atlai, 

Manuscripts  axo  Books  or  the  Poet  Gray.—- 
Henrs.  Sotheby  and  Wilkinson,  auctioneers^  lately 
■old  the  interesting  collection  of  manuscripts  and 


books  of  the  poet  Gray,  with  various  editions  of  hia 
workS)  a  posthumous  bust^  a  painting — "View  of 
Gray's  Tomb  and  Churchyard,'^  by  Bacon  ;  ^Ye  ori- 
ffinal  drawings  by  Westall,  R.  A,  Ac  The  chief 
lot  consisted  of  8  vols,  of  original  MS.,  one  contain- 
ing the  autograph  of  the  original  copy  of  the 
"Elegy  in  a  Countnr  Churchyard,"  the  "Lone 
Stoiy/^  the  Sonos  of  "  Thyrsis  when  we  parted 
swore,"  and  "Midst  beauty  and  pleasured  gay 
triumphs  to  languish,"  &c.  The  other  volumes 
comprise  miscellanies,  correspondence,  the  poet's 
notes  while  reading,  metaphysical  papers,  odes,  <i:a, 
the  whole  bound  in  olive-colorea  morocco,  with 
elef;ant  borders.  This  lot  produced  600/.  The  re- 
maining principal  lots  were  Chas.  Churcliiirs  Poet- 
ical Works,  2  vols.,  in  morocco,  with  many  of 
Gray's  "MS,  notes — sold  for  17/.;  Edmund  Hyde, 
Earl  of  Clarendon's  "  History  of  the  Rebellion  and 
Civil  Wars  in  England,"  began  in  the  year  1641, 
written  by  himself,  49/.  lOs. ;  six  MS.  note  books 
used  by  Gray  during  his  travels  on  the  continent 
and  his  journeys  to  England,  24/. ;  Linnaeus  **  Sys- 
tcma  Natunc  per  Regna,"  <tc.,  86/. ;  Milton's  Poetical 
Work?^  2  volB.,  morocco,  having  MS.  passages  se- 
lected from  the  Scriptures^  and  from  various  au- 
thors, ancient  and  modern,  87/.  The  valuable  col- 
lection of  manuscript  music  made  by  Gray  while 
in  Italy,  12/.;  John  Stow's  "Surveys  of  the  Citiee 
of  Loudon  and  Westminster,"  2  vols.,  14/.  10a., 
Virgil's  Works  translated  into  English  Verse  by 
Dryden,  8  vols.,  with  autograph  "  "nios.  Gray  "  on 
the  fly  leaf,  17/.  68.;  the  ^orks  of  Shakspeare 
collected,  with  the  old  copiei^  by  L.  Theobud,  8 
volsw,  with  various  emendations  and  corrections  ic^ 
12L  10s. 

TuiNGS  wniai  Mr.  Hobbs  is  at  ncBFEcr  ubxbtt 
TO  Pick. — ^To  pick  all  the  undeserving  Lords  and 
Ladies  out  of  the  Pension  List. — ^To  pick  the  locks 
of  the  prison  that  confine  Abd-el-Kader,  Kossuth, 
and  the  poor  Hungarian  exiles. — ^To  pick  as  many 
holes  as  lie  pleases  in  the  holy  coat  of  Treves^  and 
all  other  false  habits  of  the  Romish  Church,  or 
otherwise. — To  pick  the  lock  of  the  Irish  under- 
standing, if  it  has  not  been  too  much  hampered  by 
the  keys  of  St.  Peter. — ^To  pick  the  padlocks  that 
fetter  political  prisoners  to  felons  ana  criminals  at 
Naples. — ^To  pick  as  many  of  the  wards  in  Chancery 
as  are  likely  to  fall  in  the  hands  of  priests,  and  mo- 
thers, and  sisters,  for  t^e  enrichment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  convents  and  nunneries. — ^To  pick  a  quar- 
rel with  Jjord  John  Ruesell,  if  somctning  is  not 
done  by  government  to  check  the  sedition  of  the 
Cullens  and  Cahills^  and  otlier  would-be  enthusiastic 
martyrs  in  Ireland. — ^To  pick  a  good  opportunity—^ 
and  the  earlier  the  better — for  stoppins  the  trade 
of  agitation  that  is  pursued,  in  all  rSigious  and  po- 
litical matters^  in  the  sister  kingdom,  to  its  ruin  and 
degradation. — ^To  pick  a  capitiu  out  of  Europe  that 
contains  as  many  bad  statues  and  publie  monu- 
ments as  London.— To  pick  the  Irish  thorn  out  of 
the  British  Lion's  foot — Punch, 

Clbopatra's  Needle. — ^The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation of  the  inscription  upon  Cleopatra's  Needle  :— 

"The  glorious  hero— the  mighty  warrior — whose 
actions  are  great  on  the  banner — the  King  of  an 
obedient  people — a  man  just  and  virtuous,  beloved 
by  the  Almighty  Director  of  the  universe — he  who 
conquered  all  bis  enemies — who  created  happineee 
throughout  his  dominions — ^who  subdued  hi&«ii^«t> 
aariea  under  hia  i^iv^JB^a.   Tyoxoi^  \£y&\&^  V<^  ^id^i^ 
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iointroduca 


^upui 


w  Mtd  virtuoua  men,  in  otder 


■ipuDMi  Nod  preapuitj  thronghoiit 
hk  empire.  Ills  dMceadkiit^  equal  to  him  in  gloiy 
and  power,  foUowed  h»  example.  He  ve^  uiere- 
for^  exalted  by  the  Almigbty-eeeing  Director  of 
the  world.  He  irae  the  lord  of  the  Upper  end 
Lower  Eftypt  A  men  most  rislitcoiu  and  virtaom, 
betovod  by  the  AU-eeeing  Director  of  the  world. 
Bhamiiiv  the  third  King,  who  for  hie  sloriaoe 
Mtiona  here  below,  wee  raiaed  to  immortuity." — 

Emm  n  txn. — In  a  friendV  albam,  Hr.  SmiUi, 
a  keeper  of  prints  in  the  Britiah  Uuuiun,  wrote  a 
playful  accouDt  of  himeell)  in  which  ie  the  following 
IMimeraph  ; — "I  can  boost  of  Mven  events,  eome  of 
which  manr  great  men  might  be  proud  of.  I  re- 
eeived  a  hi«,  when  a  boy,  from  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Bohinron — was  putted  on  the  head  by  Dr.  Johnwin 
—^76  frequently  held  Sir  Joehua  Reynold's  ipcc- 
taclee — partook  of  a  pot  of  beer  with  an  elephant — 
Mved  lady  Hamilton  from  falling,  when  the  melan- 
oholy  newa  of  Lord  Nelson's  death  reached  her — 
tbrce  times  conrersed  with  George  the  Third — and 
wo*  oDoe  ahut  np  in  a  room  with  Mr.  Kean's  lion." 
~-Allat. 

Tmi  Qattm  «t  Eifauuni — IfneM.  Blamcsaui 
un  Lka,  of  Pbiladclphia,  number  amoni;  their  Tain- 
able  list,  a  TciT  fine  edition  of  Mtsa  StnckUmd's  ad- 
mired work,  the  Lives  of  the  Ijueens  of  E^laod, 
•  new  edition  of  which  has  talfily  appeared.  iDongh 
not  free  from  prsjudicc.  and  objectiooable  far  ita  par- 
tial views,  iti^  neyertheless,  an  exceedingly  intercat- 
ing,  and  !□  some  of  the  more  important  nualilies  of 
historical  compositioo,  an  eiecedingiy  able  work. 
It  combines  the  graiiliic  detail  and  {Hwuliority  of 
biography  with  the  unity  of  history,  sud  portrays 
a  aerie*  of  characters  who  have  had  often  a  oou- 
bolling  influence  upon  their  timea.  There  is  no- 
thing that  am  take  ita  place  ;  nor  any  other  work  of 
greater  interest  as  a  mere  book  for  reading.  Its 
popularity  in  England  increases  with  every  new 
edition,  and  it  has  won  the  con  fide  rate  jimises  of 
the  faigbed  critical  anthoritic*.  Its  repnnt  in  the 
elegant  and  readable  form  of  tliis  edition,  is  a  great 
tkTor  to  the  reading  publin 

Lm  OF  Caltin. — The  issae  of  the  second  volume 
o(  their  handsome  reprint  of  Dr.  Pant  Henry's  Life 
•nd  Times  of  John  ('alvin,  by  the  Messrs.  Cartxiui, 
•dda  to  our  literature  one  of  the  most  interesting 
■nd  erudite  works  of  tlie  day.  With  the  pcrse- 
Tcrlng  industry  chnmclcrislic  of  tlie  Germans,  and 
an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  tbe  moral  and  intcl- 
Uctnal  BTsatneBB  of  his  subject.  Dr.  Henry  has 
[mduced  a  portrait  ot  the  great  Keformer,  more 
•oeorate,  and  unancakably  more  life-like,  enerpelic, 
■nd  interesting  than  any  one  ever  before  written. 
There  is  the  warmth  of  the  ardent  disciple  to  be 
diaeovered  in  it;  and  at  the  same  time,  tlie  eonsd- 
antious  intq^ity  of  the  troo  historian.  He  takes 
many  different  views  of  Calvin's  life  from  thoee 
which  generally  prevail,  which  have  at  least  thia  to 
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them,  that  they  ar*  mora  eharitabk  anl 
therelbr«^  more  likely  to  be  joat 

Tax  lUroaiiATioN  a  Fkaxcz, — Un.  Marsh,  tlie 
author  of  .tboas  remarkable  tales,  "The  Old  Men's 
Talea," — a  work  which  ptsoed  its  aathor  in  the  firat 
raok  of  literature,  ha*  beea  trying  her  graphic  pen 
in  a  Dew  department.  A  work  descriptive  of  Che 
moet  thnlling  and  important  scenes  ol  the  histoi; 
of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,  has  been  lately 
pnblished ;  which  is  elegantly  reprinted  in  tbia 
conntry,  by  Hesan.  Blahcoabd  axd  Iaa,  of  PbiW 
delphia.  It  does  not  affect  the  digni^  nor  nnity  of 
oomplete  history:  it  is  rather  a  series  of  vivid  de- 
scriptions and  portnuts  of  the  salient  points  of  that 
remarkable  penod,  the  aim  and  style  of  which  tlw 
author  delines  by  the  title  she  gives  her  work — 
"  'The  Romantic  History  of  tbe  Uuganots."  Ro- 
mantio  it  L<,  indeed;  surpassing  in  tragic  interest 
and  heroic  development  of  ohamoter  the  roost  in- 
Renioua  cr^tiona  of  the  Novelist.  Ita  aketehea, 
fliough  isolated,  have  enough  of  chronological  unity 
to  gi'i'e  the  reader  a  very  good  history  of  the  period 
embraced  ;  many  of  thedelineationaliaTca  tlirilliug 
power,  and  leach  a  moet  exalted  lesson.  Tfe  can- 
not doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  popular,  as  it  is,  in 
its  line,  a  most  able  work. 

Pakilt  Detotiok. — "Die  Heean.  CAsnna  have 
i«aed  a  fine  octavo,  containing  prayers  for  eveir 
day  in  the  year,  the  production  of  some  one  hundred 
and  fifty  clergymen  of  Scotland. 

PKHsmn  TO  PaoTOBOB  WiuoH. — Oar  readen 
will  be  glad  to  leom  that  the  eminent  literary  abili- 
tiea  and  laborv  of  John  Wilson,  profenor  of  moisl 
philosphy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the 
world  renowned  "  Clirislopher  Korth"  of  Blaek- 
■kkkTj  ifagaiint,  have  been  reci^rnixed  by  goveni- 
tnent  in  the  shape  of  a  prnsiun  of  £800  per  annum. 
This  act  rvflvcts  infinite  honor  on  Die  character  nf 
Lord  John  Russell,  tbe  professor  having  ever  lieen 
an  uncompromising  Tory.  His  Lordsliip's  lelter 
intimating  the  Itcstowal  of  the  pension,  is  dated  from 
Holyrood,  a  circumstance  that  to  some  may  ap|>ear 
slight  and  InsignilicaDt,  but  which,  in  the  case  u(  a 
nun  whose  sentiments  of  nationality  are  so  warm 
and  well  known  as  are  Professor  Wilson'^  uu- 
doubtedly  enhances  the  gracefulneH  of  the  ad. — 
Beolmian. 

Da.  Patrick  Keili. — It  is  our  painful  duty  tn  re- 
cord the  death,  yesterday,  of  this  distinguished 
KaluraliM,  at  his  villa  of  Cannonmills,  Edin"- — *■ 
Dr.  Kfill,  we  believe,  wos  in  th. 
ttgc.  Themerit.iofDr.Keillaean 
very  generally  ncknowledged.  His  published  la- 
bors us  a  horticulturist,  botanist,  zoologist,  and  ge- 
ologiet,  bear  bnt  a  small  proportion  to  his  private 
efforts  to  advance  the  interest  of  natural  science — a* 
aeeretaiy  to  the  Werneriaa  Society,  as  tlie  patron 
of  rising  merit,  and  ai  ever  ready  to  offer  the  warm- 
est sympathy  to  congenial  spints.  Tlie  Monk  oc- 
casioned by  Ilia  death  will  be  severely  felt — Seolt- 
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It  its  amj  eiMllence.  Tbe  fine  illuBlratioDa  whicb  ve  introdcced,  uf  the  nature  of  poeirjr,  nod  it 
itM  to  philoBOf^jr  imd  religion,  would  of  (bemcelvei  make  the  elegant  article  worth  republuhing.  Thongb 
ra  Imto  given  a  *ery  excellent  critique  upon  tbia  work  from  Frwer,  tbe  great  literary  merit  of  the  pre- 
Mtirill  make  it  acceptable  to  the  reader  of  taate. — Ed.] 


Hr.  Dirweki  Colebidoe  hoa  executed, 
villi  much  success,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
4  tasks.  He  has  written  the  Ixogniphy  of 
I  poet  in  such  a  maniier  as  to  impart  a  deep- 
ir  philosophic  ioterest  to  Lis  ver«e  without 
tetracting  from  its  charm.  The  fact  that  as 
auch  must  be  lost  as  can  possibly  be  gained 
IT  a  tediously  minute  acquaintance  with  the 
la  of  an  author,  had  not  been  overlooked  by 
kfr.  Coleridge.  He  observes,  "  It  is  thought 
ijr  many  that  the  lives  of  literal^  men  are 
lufficienlly  known  from  their  wntiugs,  and 
lut  any  record  of  their  private  history  is  at 
east  superfluous.  Much  may  be  said  in 
mpport  of  this  opinion.  Of  poets,  more  es- 
pecially, it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  image 
irMch  they  put  forth  of  themselves  in  their 
imka  IB  a  true  and  adequate  reprasentation 


« 1.  Potmi  by  HartUy  Coleridgt.  With  a  Mt- 
moit  of  hit  lifi.  Bj  his  Brother.  Edvard  Mox- 
n:  IBSl. 

S.  Euayt  and  .Marfinaiia.  B;  Haitut  ColX' 
UDOB.    Edward  UoiOD  :  1691. 

VOL  SSIV.    NO.  m. 


of  the  author,  whatever  it  may  be  of  the 
man :  nay,  that  in  many  cases  it  may  depict 
the  man  more  faithfully, — may  show  more 
truly  what  he  was,  than  any  memorial  of 
what  he  did  and  suffered  in  his  mortal  pil' 
grimagc,  too  often  a  sad  IJssue,  so  it  is  made 

to  appear,  of  frailly  and  sorrow If 

the  record  were  to  bu  supplied,  as  has  been 
attempted,  by  the  ordinary  materials  of  the 
biographer, — by  a  meager  outline  of  every- 
day facts,  filled  in  by  such  anecdotes  as  vul- 
gar curiosity  most  commonly  collects  and  re- 
members, it  had  better  remain  a  blank." 
Uuch  better,  we  cordially  add  :  hut  we  are 
happy  to  he  able  lo  say,  also,  that  the  record 
with  which  we  are  here  presented  is  of  a 
very  different  sort.  Vulgar  curiosity  lias  not 
been  catered  for  in  it;  and  a  philosophical 
curiosity  will  not  seek  instruction  in  it  with- 
out reward.  The  passages  in  his  brother's 
life  which  Mr.  Coleridge  uas  sketched  for  us, 
whether  such  as  determined  his  outward  for- 
tunes, or  such  as  to  a  careless  observer  migbt 
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bare  Beemed  triflcB,  ue  tbow  hj  which  the 
etnicture  of  character  is  indicated,  and  its 

ErogreBS  ts  traced.  A  hiippy  power  of  se- 
ictioD  is  amoDg  a  biographer's  highest, 
though  least  obtrusive,  guts.  Mr.  Coleridge 
has  exercised  it  with  effect,  avoiding  that 
vice  of  modern  biographers,  prolixity.  Had 
his  memoir  consisted  of  two  volumes,  instead 
of  half  a  volume,  its  fores  would  have  been 
lost  in  detail,  and  we  should  have  had  a  far 
less  vivid  picture  than  is  here  exhibited  to  us 
of  the  subject  it  commemorates.  The  narra- 
tive abounds  ta  discriminative  criticism,  and 
remarks  incidentally  thrown  out,  but  full  of 
point.  Abore  all,  it  is  written  with  frank- 
ness and  simplicity.  Cherishing  a  deserved 
respect,  as  well  as  affection,  for  tiis  brother's 
memory,  he  has  appreciated  his  character 
far  too  well  to  think  that  it  needs  the  conceal- 
ment of  infirmities  from  which  the  kindliest 
and  most  abundant  natures  are  not  always 
the  most  exempt,  and  the  effects  of  which 
are  impressed,  for  evil  and  for  good,  upon 
verse  which  "the  world  will  not  willingly  let 
die."  In  making  us  acquainted  wi^  the 
nan,  he  has  contributed  the  best  materials 
for  a  large  and  liberal  comprehenuon  of  the 

Kit:  nor  can  we  more  effectually  illustrate 
rtley  Coleridge's  poetry  than  by  first 
bringing  before  our  readers  some  features  of 
a  life  full  of  interest,  though  externally  but 
little  varied.  It  is  not  often,  that  the  life  and 
works  of  an  author  are  presented  to  us  at 
the  same  moment,  and  for  the  first  time. 
Such  may  be  considered  to  be  the  case  on  the 
present  occasion,  since  far  the  larger  portion 
of  the  poetry  has  rcmuoed  till  now  un- 
publishM ;  and,  in  the  life  prefixed  to  it,  the 
poetry  which  follows  finda  not  seldom  an 
emblem  as  well  aa  an  "efficient  cause," 

Born  at  Clevodon,  on  the  19tb  of  Septem- 
ber, 1798,  an  eight  months'  child,  Hsrtley 
Coleridge  was  marked  from  the  first  by  a 
sensitiveness  of  temperament  no  doubt  out 
of  proportion  to  his  physical  strength.  More 
than  one  tribute  of  song  oreeted  nim  on  his 
arrival  into  this  world.  Some  of  these  as- 
pirations remained  unaccomplished,  and  some 
were  fulfilled  too  well.  In  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Coleridge's  poems,  the  poet  com- 

Eares  his  own  early  culture  with  that  which 
e  desires  for  hia  child. 


In  the  great  city,  pent  mid  cbistera  dim. 
And  saw  naasht  lovely  but  the  sky  and  stars ; 
Bat  thou,  my  babe,  ehalt  wander  like  a  breeze, 
Bv  lakes  and  sandy  shores,  beneath  the  crass 
Of  ancient  moantains,  and  beneath  the  clouds, 


[Nov., 

Which  image  in  their  bulk  both  lakes  and  shores 
And  mountain  cimgs." 

To  thia  prophecy  th«  younger  poet  alludea 
in  the  memorable  sonnet  prefixed  to  a  small 
volume  of  poet^  published  in  1633.  Ad- 
dressing the  "Esther  and  Bard  revered"  at 
a  far  more  advanced  age  than  that  father 
bad  attained  when  the  above  linea  were  writ- 
ten, he  says,  in  allnsioD  to  them, — 


Not  less  tenderly  was  the  "  animosoa  in- 
fana,"  addressed  in  hib  father's  poem  "  The 

Nightingale." 

*  That  stTain  again ! 
Full  fain  would  it  delay  me !   My  dear  b^t^ 
Who,  capable  of  no  articolate  sound. 
Mars  all  ihinsB  with  his  imitative  lisp, 
How  lie  woald  place  his  band  beside  bis  ear, 
Hia  litile  hand,  the  small  forefinger  op. 
And  bid  us  listen !     And  1  deem  it  wise 
To  make  him  Nature's  playmate." 

With  her  youthful  playmate  Nature  played 
long;  and  he neverceasedtofind solace tioth 
in  her  songs  and  sports.  Nature  did  what 
Nature  may :  nor  is  it  her  fault  if  her  har- 
monies, whether  of  the  mom  or  the  even- 
tide, whether  lyrical  or  elegiac,  have  toon 
power  to  "kmdle"  than  to  "control,"  sod 
serve  rather  as  wme  to  the  festive,  or  as  aa 
opiate  to  those  in  trouble,  than  aa  martial 
music,  bracing  us  for  the  warfare  of  life. 
He  had  learned,  however,  to  listen  to  another 
voice  above,  and  along  with,  that  of  Nature  ; 
and,  for  such  discernment,  he  turns  also  in 
gratitude  to  his  father.     (Vol.  i.  p.  111.) 

In  a  strain  not  dissimilar,  the  same  child 
was  addressed  at  six  years  old  by  the  Bard  of 
Rydal. 

"  0  thon,  whose  fancies  from  afar  are  brought 
Who.of  thy  words  doat  make  a  mock  appue^ 
And  fittest  to  unuttenble  thought 
The  braze-like  minion  and  the  self-born  carol ; 
Thon  fairy  voyager  I  that  doat  float 
In  such  clear  water,  that  tbjr  boat 
May  rather  seem 
To  brood  on  air  than  on  an  earthly  stream." 

After  the  lapse  of  many  a  chequered  year 
these  verses  retained  their  applicability,  and 
were  forcibly  brought  back  to  the  memory 
even  of  strangers,  who  chanced  to  mark  the 
subject  of  them  as  he  paced  irregulariy 
about,  with  a  vague  grace,  caught  in  soma 
stream  of  thought, — with  feet  that  seemed 
almost  unable  to  keep  their  hold  of  tin 
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gronnd,  extended  arms,  a  glowbg  oheek, 
and  an  eye  still  youthful,  flashing  beneath 
long  white  locks  that  floated  on  the  air. 
Wordsworth  also  indulged  in  prophecy. 

**  Natnre  will  either  end  thee  quite ; 
Or,  lengthening  oat  thy  seaeon  of  delight, 
Preserve  for  thee,  by  individual  right, 
A  young  lamb's  heart  among  the  full-grown 
flocks." 

Half  the  promise  was  granted,  if  the  other 
half  was  scattered  to  the  winds.  The  season 
of  delight  had  passed  away :  but  even  when 
the  autumnal  pastures  had  become  flecked 
with  patches  of  monitory  snow,  the  "  young 
lamb's  heart"  remained. 

The  philosopher,  whose  metaphysical  prin- 
ciples ended  in  the  most  advanced  spiritual- 
ism, was,  at  the  period  of  his  son's  birth,  in 
the  materialist  stage  of  his  progress :  and  it 
was  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  then 
regarded  the  speculations  of  David  Hartley, 
that  that  son  owed  his  name.  He  acquired, 
at  a  very  early  date,  those  habits  of  abstract 
thought  which  characterized  his  boyhood, 
though  apparently  the  system  of  the  young 

Sycnologist  tended  at  least  as  much  in  the 
nection  of  Berkeley  as  of  Hartley.  The 
following  curious  anecdote  was  preserved  in 
a  diary  Kept  by  Mr.  Henry  Crabbe  Robin- 
800 : — "  Hartley  Coleridge,  when  about  five 
years  old,  was  asked  a  question  about  him- 
sdf  being  called  Hartley.  'Which  Hart- 
Icy?'  asked  the  boy.  'Why,  is  there  more 
than  one  Hartley  ?'  '  Yes,'  he  replied  ; 
•there's  a  deal  of  Hartleys.'  'How  so?' 
'There's  Picture  Hartley  (Hazlitthad  painted 
a  portrait  of  him)  and  Shadow  Hartley  ;  and 
there's  Echo  Hartley,  and  there's  Catch- me- 
fast  Hartley ;'  at  the  same  time  seizing  his 
own  arm  with  the  other  hand  very  eagerly, — 
an  action  which  shows  that  his  mind  must 
have  been  drawn  to  reflect  on  what  Elant 
calls  the  great  and  inexplicable  mystery,  viz. 
that  man  should  be  both  his  own  subject  and 
object,  and  that  these  two  should  be  one. 
At  the  same  early  age,"  continued  Coleridge, 
"  Hartley  used  to  be  in  agony  of  thought, — 
puzzling  himself  about  the  reality  of  existence. 
As  when  some  one  said  to  him,  '  It  is  not 
now  ;  but  it  is  to  be.'  '  But,'  said  he,  '  if  it 
if  to  be.  it  is.' "  The  relation  of  the  poten- 
tial to  the  actual,  we  must  grant  to  be  a  some- 
what hard  riddle  for  a  chud  five  years  old. 

From  the  age  of  about  seven,  and  during  a 
Isree  part  of  his  boyhood.  Hartley  Coleridge 
residea  with  his  uncle,  Mr.  Southey,  at  Kes- 
wick. In  1808  he  was  placed  with  his 
brother  at  school  at  Ambleride,  under  the 


care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daws,  to  whom  Mr. 
Coleridge  pays  a  iust  tribute  of  respect : — 
"  He  was  a  man  of  lofty  stature,  and  immense 
bodily  strength,  and  though  sufficiently  ex- 
act in  the  discharge  of  his  scholastic  duties, 
yet  he  evidently  attached  quite  as  much  im* 
portance  to  the  healthful  recreations  and  out- 
of-door  life  of  his  scholars,  as  to  their  pro- 
gress in  Greek  and  Latin.  Morbidly  shy,  he 
shrank  from  mixing  in  society,  and  in  his 
walks  would  as  soon  have  met  a  lion  as  a 
lady  in  his  path  ...  He  had  the  very  soul 
of  honor,  and  carried  with  him  in  every 
word  and  gesture  the  evidence  of  a  manly 
and  cordial  nature."  From  the  lessons  of 
this  hardy  northern  Hartley  Coleridge  de- 
rived at  least  as  much  benefit  as  from  the 
Greek  Grammar  composed  for  him  by  his 
Cather, — a  monument  of  paternal  affection  and 
industry,  not  a  little  characteristic ;  begin- 
ning as  it  does  with  a  philosophic  disclaimer 
of  philosophy,  proceeding  to  the  complexi- 
ties of  gender  and  case,  and  ending  with  a 
pregnant  essay  on  the  connection  between 
Idolatry  and  Atheism.  It  was  a  literary 
curiosity,  well  worthy  of  preservation,  and 
will  remind  the  reader  of  Milton's  logico- 
poetical  exercise,  which  begins  with  "  Ens" 
and  "Predicament,"  and  concludes  with 
'*  Rivers  arise !" 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  which  Hartley 
Coleridge  derived  from  his  school-residence 
was,  that  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
being  much  in  the  society  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth. It  was  at  this  time  also  that  at  his 
beautiful  seat  Elleray  he  became  acquainted 
with  Professor  Wilson,  '*  who  continued  to 
the  last  one  of  his  kindest  friends."  Sir 
George  Beaumont  and  Mr.  Basil  Montague 
were  also  among  his  friends.  His  biographer 
remarks,  "It  was  so,  rather  than  by  a  regu- 
lar course  of  study,  that  he  was  educated, — 
by  desultory  reading,  by  the  living  voice  of 
Coleridge,  Southey  and  Wordsworth,  Lloyd, 
Wilson,  and  De  Quincey;  and,  again,  by 
homely  familiarity  with  town's  folk  and  coun- 
try folk  of  every  degree;  lastly,  by  daily 
recurring  hours  of  solitude, — by  lonely  wan- 
derings with  the  murmur  of  the  Brathay  in 
his  ear."  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
was  described  as  "  like  the  Wye,  a  wanderer 
through  the  woods."  At  school  he  had 
much  liberty.  He  never  played  with  the 
other  boys,  and  probably  never  fouffht  with 
thenu  He  was  not  sufficiently  adroit  for 
ordinary  sports,  and  his  uncle  used  to  tell 
him  that  he  had  two  left  hands.  In  his  les- 
sons he  was  neither  stupid  nor  unusually 
quick.    He  had  ixo  «0(iOQ\  \tv«cl^^^^\\s^ 
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his  compftnioDs  admired  bim  for  his  sinffn- 
larity,  and  loved  him  for  the  fnscinBtiiig  skill 
with  which  he  told  them  tales.  His  powers 
in  this  respect  seem  to  have  equalled  those  of 
the  Bultan  Scheherezade,  though  his  aim  was 
much  less  pracUcal : — 

"  It  waa  not  by  a  seriea  of  talea,  bnt  by  one  con- 
tinnous  t&)e,  regularly  evolved,  and  poueasiDe  a 
real  unity,  that  he  enchained  tbe  attention  of  hla 
auditora,  nigbt  after  nigfat,  as  we  lay  in  bed  *  ■ 
daring  a  space  of  years,  and  not  nnfreqaently  for 
hoars  loi^ther.  Thia  enormous  romance,  fai  ex- 
ceeding in  length,  I  shonld  sappose,  the  composi- 
tions  of  Calprenede,  Scudeiy,  or  Richaraaon, 
though  delivered  without  premeditation,  had  a 
progressive  story,  with  many  turns  and  complica- 
tions, with  salient  points  recurring  at  intervals, 
with  a  snapended  interest  varying  in  intensity, 
and  occaBionally  wrought  up  to  a  very  high  pitch, 
and  at  length  a  catastrophe  and  a  concSuaton.  *  * 
He  apoke  without  hesitation,  in  language  as  vivid 
aa  it  was  Sowing,  Thia  power  of  improvieation 
he  lo«,  or  conceived  himself  to  lose,  when  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  written  composition." 

At  a  still  earlier  period,  however,  his  mu-- 
velous  power  of  continuous  narratioQ  had 
been  yet  more  signally  displayed.  Few  an- 
ecdotes illasCrative  of  childhood  are  so  re- 
markable aa  that  in  which  his  brother  records 
an  instance  of  this  habit.  For  years  the 
child  seems  to  have  lived  a  double  life ;  and 
the  futh  which  he  reposed  in  the  inward 
world  was  at  least  as  great  as  that  with  which 
be  regarded  the  outward.  No  other  inci- 
dent recorded  of  bis  early  days  is  so  signifi- 
cant a  comment  on  his  after  life,  both  in  its 
strength  and  its  wenkness; — 

"  At  a  very  early  period  of  his  childhood,  of 
which  he  had  himself  a  distinct  thongh  visionary 
remembrance,  he  imagined  himself  1o  foresee  a 
lime  when,  in  a  field  that  lay  close  to  the  house 
in  which  be  IWed,  a  small  cataract  would  hurst 
forth,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Jug-force. 
The  banks  of  the  stream  thus  crested  soon  be- 
came populous, — a  region — a  realm;  and  as  the 
vision  spread  in  ever-widening  circles,  it  soon 
overflowed,  as  it  were,  the  nanow  spot  in  which 
it  was  ori^nally  generated ;  and  Ju^-forcia,  dis- 
guised under  the  leas  familiar  appellation  of  Ejux- 
ria,  became  an  island  continent,  with  its  own  at- 
tendant isles;  a  new  Australia,  or  newest  Sea- 
laod,  if  it  vrere  not  rather  a.  reflection  of  the  old 
Europe  projected  from  the  clouds 


to  say  the  least,  as  any^otber  portii 

about  to  say,  of  the  habitable  globe.     The  details 


B  gradually 
ugh,  no  wri 


faded  from  my  memory,  and,  fitly 


elaborate  map  of  the  counti 
eaee),  from  vrbicb  tbey  e*i  be  recovetwl. 


**  Taken  aa  a  whole,  the  Ejuxrian  world  pre- 
sented a  complete  analofon  to  the  world  of  &et, 
so  far  as  it  was  known  to  Hartley,  complete  in  bU 
its  parts  ;  furnishing  a  theatre  and  scene  of  action 
with  dramalii  pertona,  and  suitable  machinery, 
in  which,  day  alter  day,  for  the  space  of  long  years, 
he  went  on  evolving  the  complicated  drama  of  ei- 
istence.  There  were  nations,  continental  and 
insular,  each  with  ita  separate  history,  civil,  ec- 
clemastical,  and  literary,  its  forms  of  religion  and 
covemment,  and  specinc  natiomil  character.  In 
Portfomandra,  the  analagon  of  England,  as  I  now 
discern,  *  *  *  the  tissue  was  woven  with  won- 
derful minuteness,  and  uniform  consistency.  The 
nomee  of  generals  and  statesmen  were  '  familiar 
to  my  ear  as  "household  words." '  T  wilnesBed  the 
war  of  faction,  and  had  to  trace  the  course  of  se- 
dition. I  lived  tt 
great  progress  of  public  opinion,  a 
of  things.  When  at  length  a  aenae  of  unreality 
was  farced  upon  him,  and  be  felt  himself  obliged 
to  account  for  his  knowledge  of  and  c-oimection 
with  this  distant  land,  he  had  a  story,  borrowed 
from  the  Arabian  Nights,  of  a  great  bird  by  whkih 
be  was  transported  to  and  fro.  But  he  recnr- 
ted  to  these  explanations  with  great  reluctaneer 
and  got  rid  of  them  as  quickly  as  possible.  Ooea 
I  asked  him  bow  it  came  that  nia  absence  on. 
these  occasions  was  not  observed ;  but  be  waft 
an^  and  mortified,  and  I  never  repeated  the  ei- 
penment.  In  (ruth,  I  was  willingly  beguiled. 
Hia  nanal  mode  of  introducing  the  subject  was, 
'Derwent,'  (for  these  disclosures  in  latter  years 
were  made  to  me  alone,)  I  have  had  letters  and 
papers  from  Ejuxna.  *  •  •  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  seriousness  of  his  manner.and  doubtless, 
of  his  feelings.     He  was,  I  am  persuaded,  utterly 

to  believe  that  he  continued  the  habit  mentally, 
from  time  to  time,  ai^r  he  left  school,  and,  of 
coarse,  had  no  longer  a  confidinl," 

In  a  letter  fi'om  Mrs.  Basil  Montague,  in 
whose  house  he  spent  some  time  when  i 
child,  his  anxieties  on  the  subject  of  this  im- 
aginary race  are  thus  nmusingl;^  depicted:— 
"  One  day  when  ho  was  walking  very  pen- 
sively, I  asked  him  what  ailed  him.  He  said, 
'  My  people  are  too  fond  of  war ;  and  I  have 
just  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  the  Seoate, 
which  has  not  made  any  impression  on  them, 
*  *  *  and  lo  war  theg  laill  go.'" 

That  such  movements  of  mind,  however 
indicative  of  genius,  arc  yet  unhealthy  if  in- 
dalged  hahilunlly,  encouraged  artificially,  or 
left  unbiilaticed  by  opposite  habits,  can  hard- 
ly be  doubted.  Except  in  the  highest  mo- 
ments of  creative  energy,  the  mind  shonld 
never  lose  sight  of  the  distincnesa  of  its  own 
conceptions  from  the  phenomena  of  the  ont< 
ward  world.  It  is  this  self-possession — a 
thing  wholly  dislbctfrom  a  morbid  self-con- 


scionmeas — ^whicb  chiefly  lepantes  iiupira- 
txin  from  mere  enthustasm,  Wbo  oaii  read 
Shakspeare  or  Dante,  the  greatest  masters  of 
the  vorid  of  vbioa  (though  the  former  was 
stronger  yet  in  a  more  terreBtrial  sphere), 
withont  perceiviDg  that  they  ever  continue 
lords  over  themselres,  and  that  the  spirits 
whom  they  sammon  go  and  come  alike  at 
tLeir command?  The  keener  a  poel'a  intui- 
tion of  the  ideal,  the  more  does  he  require  a 
eorreaponding  urgency  in  his  sense  of  the 
real.  The  knowledge  of  lehat  u  and  of  what 
<mg/U  to  be  are  the  two  opposed  wings  upon 
which  the  poetic  mind  rises ;  and  the  breadlU 
eS  pinion  at  each  side  must  be  equal  if  the 
ffight  is  to  be  sustained.  This  is  one  reason 
that  mere  Veracity,  as  distinguished  from 
philosophical  Truth,  though  it  often  appears 
bnt  a  condescennon  to  nnimportant  fact,  oc- 
cupies, notwithstanding,  so  nigh  a  place  in 
the  world  of  Art,  The  effort  to  attain  it  is  a 
perpetual  discipline  of  humility,  of  attention, 
of  reeard  for  oifaera,  aod  of  self-command ; 
and  tne  exercise  of  it  not  only  stamps  upon 
works  of  genius  that  "note"  of  autftealidty, 
required  most  by  the  most  unfamiliar  themes, 
but  also  removes  from  them  the  innumerable 
abernt^ons  or  weaknesses  which  may  often 
be  ultimately  traced  to  some  moral  defect, 
raeh  as  vanity,  unsteadiness,  or  want  of  a 
decisive  mm.  Severity,  indeed,  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  genuine  Art;  for  while  beauty 
is  ever  its  object,  purity  is  the  inseparable 
oondiUon  of  its  intellectual  fruitions.  Self- 
indulgence,  therefore,  must  in  all  its  forms 
be  boatile  to  the  consolidation  of  the  poetic 
bwulty ;  nor  is  the  Siren  more  seduc^ve  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  abstraction  which 
■UDsides  into  day-dream,  and  imagination 
which  feeds  ever  on  its  own  stores.  It  is  not 
B  predominance  of  intellect,  but  a  deficiency 
of  will,  which  banishes  us  from  the  world  of 
reality,  and  converts  into  a  gilded  prison  the 
palace-halls  of  the  imagination. 

The  influence  of  an  education,  which, 
though  it  included  so  much  of  an  elevaljng 
nature,  was  yet  on  the  whole  one  of  develop- 
ment, rather  than  of  discipline,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a  nature 
rich  in  resources,  but  poor  in  the  power  of 
turning  tliem  to  account;  and  a  childhood 
and  boyhood,  "  not  only  simple,  tender- 
hearted and  affectionate,  but  truthful,  du- 
tiful, thoughtful,  and  religious,  if  not  devout," 
did  not  pass  into  early  manhood  without 
tokens  of  approaching  (laager.  "A  certain 
infirmity  of  will,  the  specific  evil  of  his  life, 
bad  already  shown  itself.  His  sensibility 
was  intense,  and  he  had  not  wherewithal  to 
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coatrol  it  Se  could  not  open  a  kUtr  wUh- 
cml  trimhlmg.  He  shrank  from  mental  pain. 
He  was  bevond  measure  impatient  of  con- 
straint. He  was  liable  to  paroxysms  of  rage, 
often  the  disguise  of  pity,  self- accusation,  or 
other  painful  emotion — anger  it  could  hardly 
be  called — during  which  he  bit  his  arm  or 
finger  violently.  He  yielded,  as  it  were  un- 
consciously, to  slight  temptations,  slight  in 
themselves,  and  slight  to  him,  as  if  swayed 
by  a  mechanical  impulse  apart  from  his  own 
volition.  It  looked  like  anorganic  defect — 
a  congenital  imperfeclion,"  Apparently  he 
was  not  himself  without  forebodings.  They 
are  referred  to  in  a  letter  front  Mr.  Cbauncey 
Hare  Townshend,  who  became  acquainted 
with  Hartley  Coleridge  during  his  college 
life,  and  mentions  many  interesting  parUcn- 
hrs  connected  with  him.  On  one  occasion, 
during  a  summer  vacation  which  be  passed 
at  Greta  Hall,  he  recited  in  Mr.  Townshend's 
presence  Wordsworth's  poem,  "  Resolution 
and  Independence,"  in  which  the  poet,  illus- 
trating a  mood  of  despondency,  says — 

"And  fears  and  faRCies  thick  apon  mo  came: 
Dim  sadnesB  and  blind  thougbls,  I  knew  not, 

"  Hartlej'  here  stopped,  and  the  rewas  a  pause 
of  silence,  broken  by  nia  raying,  in  somewhat  of 
an  altered  and  lowered  tone — '  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  exactly  thin  and  other  expressions  In  this 
gnnd  poem  of  Wordsworth's  hit  my  mood  at  cer- 
tain times  so  exclusively  as  almoat  to  reuderme 
unobservant  of  its  corrective  and  higher  tenden- 
cies. "  The  frar  tliat  kills,  and  hope  that  is  nn- 
willing  to  be  fed." — These  I  have  known ;  I  have 
even  heard  a  voice,  yea,  not  like  a  creation  of  the 
fancy,  but  an  mdible  and  sensuous  voice,  fore- 
boding evil  to  me. '  " 

His  life  at  Oxford  determined  the  charac- 
ter of  his  future  career.  Its  miacarriage,  as 
bis  brother  touchiogly  remarks,  "  deprived 
him  of  the  residue  of  his  yeara."  The  diiB- 
cuUica  with  which  his  peculiiir  nature  had  to 
contend  on  that  novel  field  cannot  be  belter 
illustrated  than  by  an  extract  from  a  letter 
to  his  brother,  when  all  was  over: 

"  With  few  habits  but  those  of  negligence  and 
self-indulgence,  with  principlaa  honest  indeed  and 
charitable,  but  not  sEcelic,  and  liule  applied  to 
parlkvlari,  with  much  vanity  and  much  diffi- 
dence, a  wish  to  conquer,  neutralized  by  a  fear  of 
ofTendiog,  with  wavering  hopes,  uncertain  epirits, 
and  peculiar  manners,  I  was  sent  among  men, 
mostly  irregular,  and  in  some  instances  vicloua. 
Left  to  myself  to  form  my  own  course  of  studies, 
my  own  acquaintances,  my  own  habits;  to  keep 
my  own  honra,  and  in  a  great  measure  to  be  mas- 
ter of  my  own  time,  few  know  how  raucli  I  weol. 
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and  withont ;  bow  mtmr  donbu,  Umptationa,  i 
btlf-fonned  ill  reaolutious  pasaed  through  my 
miDd.  I  MW  human  nalnre  in  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  in  Bome  measure  learned  to  iud^  of 
mankind  b^  a  new  standard,  I  ceased  to  Itxdi  for  ' 
TJrtnes  wbich  I  no  longer  hoped  to  find,  and  set, ' 
perhaps,  a  disproportionate  value  on  tho^e  which 
most  frequently  occurred.  The  uncertainty  of 
my  prospects  cast  a  gloom  on  what  was  before 
me.  . .  .  The  complex  effect  of  all  thi»  discontent 
and  imprudence  was,  of  conne,  aelf-reproach,  in- 
consiiiteDcy,  quickly  formed  and  quicKly  broken 
resolutions,  just  enough  caution  to  loae  my  repu- 
tation for  frankness,  increasing  dread  of  mv  can- 
$oeii,  incapability  of  proceeding  in  any  fixea  plan, 
and  an  extreme  careleeBness  whenever  the  pain- 
ful restraint  was  removed." 

Notwithstanding  the  defects  here  so  sternly 
commented  on.  Hartley  Coleridge's  Oxford 
life  WHS  far  from  being  a  blank;  Dor  could 
ke  say  with  respect  to  it,  "  I  have  lost  the 
nee  I  never  ran."  He  not  only  acquired 
great  Bocial  celebrity  from  his  wit  and  elo- 
quence, but  he  read  hard,  and  gained  the  ex- 
pected prize.  He  obtained  a  fellowship  at 
Oriel  with  high  distinction,  bis  superiority 
not  admitting  of  a  doubt.  His  brother  thus 
continues  the  Darralive  : — 

"  A  proud  and  happy  day  was  it  for  me,  and  foi 
us  ail,  when  these  tidings  reached  us.  Obviously 
unfit  for  (be  ordinary  walks  of  professional  life. 
he  had  earned  for  himself  en  honorable  independ- 
ence, and  had  found,  ns  it  seemed,  a  position  in 
which  he  could  exert  his  peculiar  talents  to  ad- 
vantage.    But  a  sad  reverse  was  at  hand. 


At  the  cloBe  of  his  probationary  year  he  wi 
judged  to  have  forfeited  his  Oriel  fellowship,  i 
■he    ground,   mainly,  of   intemperance.      Gre 


efforts  were  made  lo  reverse  the  decision. 
A  life  sinfrularly  blameless  in  all  other  respects, 
dispositions  the  most  amiable,  principles  .and  in- 
tentions the  most  upright  and  honorable,  migh: 
be  pleaded  as  a  counterpoise  in  the  opposite  scale- 
it  was  to  no  parpo«c.  The  sentence  micht  hi- 
considered  severe;  it  could  not  be  said  to  be  un- 
just 1  and  alas '.  my  poor  brother  did  not  take  the 
only  course  which  could  have  discredited  the  ver- 
dict of  his  judges.  The  infirmity  which  "' 
heavily  viailed  was  not  subEequcntly  — 

The  rest  of  his  life  may  be  narrated  in  few 
words.  He  lived  in  London  for  about  twc> 
years  after  leaving  Osford,  and  passed  his 
time  writing  for  various  magames,  project- 
ing graver  works,  cultivitting  friendly  rela- 
tions, and  now  and  then  embodying  in  verse 
the  accidents  of  the  moment.     The  three  ei- 

Suisite  sonnets  "  to  aFriend,"  with  which  his 
rst  volume  commenGes,  are  a  record  of  the 
joy  with  which  he  at  this  time  met  in  London 
Robert  Jameson,  the  early  companion  of  his 
mountain  wanderings.  We  can  find  room 
for  but  one  of  them : — 


[BTOT., 

"  When  we  were  idlen  wttb  the  loitering  riUs, 
The  need  of  hnman  love  wa  little  noted : 
Our  love  was  nature;  and  the  peace  wbich  floated 
On  the  white  mist,  and  dwelt  among  the  bills. 
To  sweet  accord  subdued  our  wayward  wills ; 
One  soul  was  ours,  one  mind,  one  lieart  devoted, 
That  wisely  doating,  asked  not  why  it  doated, 
And  ours  the  untnown  joy  that  knowing  kills. 
But  now  I  find  how  dear  thou  wert  to  me ; 
That  man  is  more  than  half  of  nature's  breasure. 


And  now  tlie  streams  may  sing  for  other's  plea- 
The  hills  sleep  on  in  their  eternity."  (Vol.  i.  p.  fi.) 


pleted  afterwarde,  in  part  becanse  the  sub- 
ject had  in  the  mean  time  been  appropriated 
by  Shelley.  It  dbplaya  much  beauty  of 
thought  and  imagery,  as  well  as  much  metri- 
cal facility  ;  but  if  the  subject  was  not  too 
stem  a  one  for  the  author,  at  least  it  was 
"  alcove  the  years  which  he  then  had."  ThA 
poem  is  nob  conceived  with  that  simplicity 
and  grandeur  which  the  mighty  myth  rS' 
quired.  The  former  quality,  mdeed,  la  want- 
ing even  in  Shelley's  splendid  version  of  it ; 
and  whole  pages  of  cloudy  or  of  crude  met»- 
physics  perplex  a  poem  which  nught  have 
been  rendered  first-rate  with  little  aid  but  that 
of  a  pair  of  scissors.  Shelley,  however,  pos- 
sessed all  the  high  energy  necessary,  con- 
sidering the  modi^l  whom  he  emulated  rather 
than  imitated ;  and  his  work  is  sufficient  to 
prove  that  he  had  strength  to  bend  the  bow 
of  Ulysses,  though  not  skill  to  send  the  ar- 
row home  to  the  classic  mark.  Between 
such  a  theme  and  the  gentler  genius  of 
Hartley  Coleridge,  there  was  perhaps  as  lit- 
tle congeniality  as  between  the  suffering 
'ntan  and  the  chorus  of  Sylphs  whom  th» 
northern  poet  sends  to  console  him.  The 
best  part  of  the  poem  is  the  "  Conclusion,"  a 
very  noble  hymn,  in  which  the  liberation  of 
the  earth  is  celebrated. 

After  leaving  London  he  returned  to  Am- 
bleside, and  undertook  the  managenient  of 
the  school  left  vacant  by  the  retirement  of 
his  old  friend,  Mr.  Danes.  After  four  pain- 
ful years  of  trial,  this  mode  of  life  was  given 
up.  He  bad  not  expected  much  from  it, 
and  writes,  "  I  had  a  presentiment  that  it 
would  never  do,  and  therefore  your  commen- 
dations seemed  like  reproaches  put  out  to  in- 
terest  How    could  I  endure  to   be 

among  unruly  boys  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight  or  nine  at  night,  to  be  respon- 
rible  for  actions  which  I  could  no  more  con- 
trol than  I  could  move  a  pyramid  t "    From 
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»ide  he  removed  to  Grasmere,  where, 
all  he  "  won  all  hearts."  His  exqui- 
ipreciation  of  Nature,  as  well  as  the 
u  poetry  with  which  he  extracted  a 
meaninflr  from  her  face  and  gestures 
» him  Nature  was  a  friend ;  and  his 
rare  spent,  not  in  admiration  of  her 
mt  in  converse  with  her,)  are  denoted 
DT  a  passage  in  his  letters,  not  less 
11  than  his  best  poetry.  He  writes 
» July,  1830: 

d  now  the  day  of  rest  draws  to  a  close. 
Hither  has  kept  the  Sabbath.  The  mom- 
I  the  very  perfection  of  stillness.  No  gay 
le,  no  clamorous  wind,  no  drudging  raia  ; 
wore  one  grey  sober  veil,  and  the  mist 
pion  the  hills  as  if  it  paused  on  its  journey ; 
OTi  were  gathered  up;  no  light  detach- 
braged  along  the  mountain  sides,  to  catch 
Off  sanbeams ;  but  the  thick  masses  formed 
1  line,  like  an  army  drawn  up  for  a  deci- 
jagement,  and  only  halting  till  the  truce 
was  past;  they  divided  the  mountains  as 
in  half,  concealing  the  higher  moiety,  and 
the  lower  bulk  distinct  in  dark,  damp, 
visibility.  The  vale  was  clad  in  deepest 
md  fancifully  resembled  the  face  of  one 
^m  and  patient  after  long  weeping.  The 
ebes  of  hay,  gathered  into  round  cocks, 
d  to  solicit  the  prayers  of  the  congrega- 
yi  was  quiet,  pensive,  not  sad ;  only  the 
lamsels  in  their  fresh  and  fragrant  gar- 
8nch,I  mean,  as  did  not  think  it  necessary 
like  death,  because  a  man  whom  they 
othing  about  was  gone,  let  us  hope,  to 
I  tripping  alon^  the  fields  and  green  lanes, 
noff  their  way  in  moist  high  roads,  glanced 
living  sunbeams,  and  made  their  bright 
1  pink  ribbons  dance  like  things  of  life. 
again: — 

)  rain  has  fallen  like  a  blessing  on  herb, 
I,  and  flower.  The  fields,  tlie  hills,  the 
fickle  yet  so  constant  in  its  commingling 
OS  from  light  to  shade,  were  possessed  in 
y  of  peaceful  gladness,  now  rejoicing  in 
yellow  sunbeams,  now  pensive  not  sad, 
loads  floated  leisurely  along  the  sky.  Tlie 
lo  love  in  their  seasons,  and  know  not  the 
of  despair,  nor  the  fighting  chaos  of  jea- 
or  the  shame,  the  uneasy  silence,  the  self- 
led  yet  cherished  longing  of  forbidden 
iDg  as  if  there  were  no  evil  on  earth." 
p.  170.) 

16  year  1832  he  removed  to  Leeds, 
contracted  an  engagement  with  a 
publisher  resident  there,  Mr.  Bingley, 
ish  materials  for  a  volume  of  poetry 
>ther  of  prose.  To  this  arrangement 
t  the  first  series  of  his  poems,  and  also 
orthies  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.'* 
ter  work,  consisting  of  thirteen  lives, 
ling  a  large  octavo  volume  of  632 
came  out  oiigiDall/  in  numbers^  and 


having  been  completed  in  about  a  year,  indi- 
cates on  the  part  of  its  author  no  small 
ppwer  of  continuous  application  under  favor- 
able circumstances,  it  is  written  with  much 
vigor  and  eloquence,  abounding  in  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  events,  as  well  as  a 
dramatic  delmeation  of  character,  and  is  en- 
riched with  many  acute  remarks  and  original 
trains  of  thought.  During  the  course  of  the 
next  year  Mr.  Bingley  unK>rtunately  became 
a  bankrupt,  and  the  engagement  was  broken 
off.  In  the  year  1 834  Hartley  lost  his  father. 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written 
1  on  that  occasion,  shows  how  keenly  he  felt 
the  wound,  and  bow  deep  a  seat  the  affec- 
tions occupied  in  his  heart : — 

"  It  was  his  wish  that  he  might  so  meet  death 
as  to  testify  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  faith  in 
Jesus.  And  was  he  not,  while  life  and  breath 
were  granted  him,  a  powerful  preacher  of  Jesus  ? 
For  myself  I  can  sp^k  that  he,  he  only,  made  me 
a  Christian.  What  with  ray  irregular  passions, 
and  my  intellect — powerful  perhaps  in  parts,  but 
ever  like  'a  crazy  old  church  clock  with  its  be- 
wildered chimes' — what,  but  for  him,  I  might 
have  been,  I  tremble  to  think.  But  I  never  forget 
him.  No,  Derwent,  I  have  forgot  myself  too  often, 
but  1  never  forgot  my  father.  And  now  if  bis 
beatified  spirit  be  permitted  to  peruse  the  day- 
book of  the  recording  angel,  to  contemplate  the 
memory  of  God  which  forgets  nothing,  in  which 
the  very  abortions  of  time,  tlie  thoughts  which  we 
think  we  never  thought,  the  meanings  which  we 
never  meant  to  mean,  live  everlastingly ;  if  he 
may  look  in  that  book,  or  rather,  if  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  its  contents  be  consubstantiated 
with  the  essence  of  his  beatitude,  then  will  he 
know  that  among  my  many  sins  it  was  not  one 
that  I  loved  him  not :  and  wherlver  the  final  bolt 
of  judgment  may  drive  me,  it  will  not  be  into  the 
frozen  regions  of  sons  that  loved  not  their  fa- 
thers."   (Vol.  i.  p.  111.) 

That  reverential,  and  even  remorseful,  ten- 
derness of  affection  which  constituted  so  im- 
portant an  element  in  Hartley  Coleridge's 
character  is  beautifully  revealed  in  the  fol- 
lowing sonnet  also : — 

"  Oil !  my  dear  mother,  art  thou  still  awake  ? 
Or  art  thou  sleeping  on  thy  Maker's  arm, — 
Waiting  in  slumber  for  the  shrill  alarm 
Ordain^  to  give  the  world  its  final  shake  ? 
Art  thou  with  '  interlunar  ni^ht'  opaque 
Clad  like  a  worm  while  waiting  for  its  wings; 
Or  dotli  the  shadow  of  departed  tilings 
Dwell  on  thy  soul  as  on  a  breezeless  lake  ? 
Oh!  would  that  I  could  see  thee  in  thy  heaven 
For  one  brief  hour,  and  know  I  was  forgiven 
For  all  the  pain  and  doubt,  and  rankling  shame 
Which  I  have  caused  to  make  thca  Hje^^^\%\^  ^ 
Boodesa  l\ic  7?\ft\i\  to  ^VftVi  ^w.^:^.  ^xw\^^i;i  ^ 
Bin  casla  no  a\«AoN<i,  ^tnw  \a3iicL\!»Si Taa»ft-   . 
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The  latter  years  of  his  life  glided  away 
almost  without  incident.  They  were  spent 
in  the  '*  Nab  Cottage/'  on  the  banks  of 
Rydal  Water ;  the  lake,  with  its  two  woody 
islands,  lying  before  his  windows,  at  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  door.  In  this  humble  abode 
he  mused,  meditated,  studied,  filled  with 
marginal  annotations  many  volumes  of  old 
divinity  and  philosophy,  as  well  as  many  of 
a  lighter  sort,  recorded  his  thoughts  in  count- 
less note- books,  and  widened  every  day  the 
foundations  of  a  structure  never,  alas  I  to  be 
raised,  or  never  at  lea»t  to  be  presented  to 
mortal  eye.  The  end  came  suddenly,  as 
night  in  a  tropical  region.  His  health  had 
iisually  been  strong :  but  a  sudden  fit  of 
bronchitis  was  sufficient  to  "slit  the  thin- 
spun  life."  On  the  26th  of  December,  1848, 
his  brt>ther  was  summoned  to  his  bed-side ; 
CD  the  6th  of  January,  1849,  he  was  taken 
to  his  rest.  He  suffered  with  the  utmost 
hamility,  devotion,  and  patience ;  passed  his 
time  in  religious  exercises ;  and  received  the 
Holy  Communion  in  the  society  of  a  friend, 
"  whose  participation  he  desired  on  this  oc- 
casion," associating,  as  was  his  wont,  human 
and  divine  love.  He  was  lamented  by  young 
and  old  ;  for  his  removal  was  felt  to  be  a  de- 
privation not  easily  to  be  replaced  by  those 
many  **  friends  to  whom  his  visits,  his  con- 
versations, his  playful  wit,  his  simple  and 
affectionate  confidingncss,  —  nay,  his  very 
foibles  and  eccentricities,  his  need  of  guid- 
ance and  protection, — had  become  a  refresh- 
ment and  a  stimulus,"  and  among  whom, 
"  not  merely  the  kindly  affections  were  drawn 
out  in  a  peculiac  manner,  but  a  love  of  good- 
ness, purity,  and  truth  was  fostered  by  his 
society." 

Among  the  many  who  mourned  for  him 
was  one  whose  heart  was  heavy  with  a  nearer 
loss.  The  aged  friend  who  forty- five  years 
before  had  predicted  the  future  fortunes  of 
the  fairy  child,  survived  to  look  upon  his 
grave. 

"  The  day  following  lie  walked  over  with  me  to 

Grasmere,  to  the  church-yard,  a  plain  enclosure 

of  tho  olden  time,  surrounding  the  old  village 

church,  in  which  lay  the  remains  of  his  wife's 

pister,  his  nephew,  and  his  beloved  daughter. 

Here,  having  desired  the  sexton  to  measure  out 

the  ground  for  his  own  and  for  Mrs.  Wordsworth's 

grave,  ho  bade  him  measure  out  the  space  for  a 

third  grave  for  my  brother.    *  When  1  lifted  up  my 

eyes  from  my  daughter's  grave,'  he  exclaimed, 

*he  was  standing  there.'  .  .  .  Then  turning  to 

the  sexton,  be  said,  *Keep  the  ground  for  us ;  we 

AW  old  people,  and  it  cannot  be  for  long.'  ...  In 

/ittle  more  than  a  (H^eJvemonth  his  venerable  and 


venerated  friend  was  brought  to  occupy  his  own 
grave."    (Vol.  i.  p.  186.) 

The  fates  that  attended  Hartley  Coleridge 
through  life  ruled  also  at  his  death.  He  had 
ever  been  the  sport  of  Fortune ;  but  Fortune 
seemed  ever  repenting  her  hardness  to  him. 
Whenever  he  tripped  it  was  among  friends, 
not  "  among  thieves,"  that  he  fell.  As  oflen 
as  he  went  astray,  the  "  spirit  in  hb  feet " 
led  him  into  some  kindly  place  of  refuge. 
The  error  "  of  his  way  "  left  comparatively 
little  stain  upon  a  spirit  which  repelled  evu 
as  the  feathers  of  a  bird  shake  off  rain. 
The  less  care  he  took  of  himself  the  more 
care  was  taken  of  him  by  those  who  had 
humility  enough  to  suspect  that  their  own 
failings  were  not  less  grievous  because  they 
were  of  a  nature  less  likely  to  bring  their 
punishment  with  them,  and  perhaps  more 
likely  to  cherish  self-love  and  add  to  worldly 
wealth.  If  his  foibles  cheated  his  genius  of 
half  its  reward,  his  meekness  made  him  feel 
that  "  Best  are  they  paid  whose  earthly  wage 
is  naught."  His  aeath,  like  his  life,  was  an 
evil  conquered  by  good.  Falling  upon  hun 
as  it  were  accidentally,  it  seems  not  more 
suddenly  to  have  brought  to  naught  his  in* 
tellectual  designs  than  it  brought  to  bear  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit.  It  was  also  attended  by 
the  external  consolations  which  neither  high 
station  nor  intellectual  prosperity  can  com- 
mand. Among  the  anecdotes  of  statesmen, 
few  are  more  interesting  than  that  which  re- 
cords the  death  of  Pitt.  The  hand,  which 
had  so  long  sustained  the  sceptre  of  his 
country  found  no  hand  to  clasp  it  in  death. 
By  friends  and  by  servants  he  was  alike  de- 
serted ;  and  a  stranger  wandering  on  from 
room  to  room  of  a  deserted  house,  came  at 
last  by  chance  to  a  chamber,  untended  but 
not  unquiet,  in  which  the  great  minister  lay, 
alone  and  dead.  It  was  otherwise  with  the 
"luckless,"  but  well-loved  man  of  genius. 
For  miles  round  in  the  valleys,  as  he  lay 
dying,  there  was  not  one  who  had  not 
time  to  think  of  him.  Four  physicians  sat 
round  a  poor  man's  bed  ;  and  strangers  con- 
tended with  kinsfolk  for  the  privilege  of 
nursing  him. 

The  reference  to  Hartley  Coleridge's  life 
which  we  have  made  above  constitutes  in 
itself  the  best  comment  on  his  works.  We 
shall  endeavor  to  follow  it  up  by  extracts 
from  his  poems,  which,  if  not  always  selected 
from  the  best  among  them,  are  yet  calcu- 
1  lated  to  illustrate  the  compass  and  variety  of 
^  \i\a  ^ovet^.    "Sft  ^<i^\»T^  u^  ^^x^  different 
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oharacteristics  at  different  periods  of  its  au- 
thorns  life.  In  the  earlier  poems  the  imagin- 
ation holds,  relatively,  at  least,  if  not  abso- 
lutely, the  larger  place ;  and  combines  with 
a  pervading  sense  of  beauty  to  build  up  an 
intellectual  and  ideal  3Phere  analogous  to 
the  visionary  world  in  which  so  much  of  the 
poet's  childhood  was  passed.  In  that  fine 
region  thoughts,  sometimes  of  great  loveli- 
ness, and  as  often  marked  by  a  lUcid  bril- 
liancy, float  about,  self-supported,  like  birds 
of  raradise,  and  seem  to  find  a  natural 
element.  The  following  sonnet  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  the  class : — 

"  What  was't  awakened  first  the  untried  ear 
Of  that  sole  man  who  was  all  human  kind  7 
Was  it  the  gladsome  welcome  of  the  wind, 
Stirring  the  leaves  that  never  yet  were  sere  ? 
The  four  melliflnous  streams  which  flow'd  so 

near, 
Thir  lulling' murmurs  all  in  one  combined  ? 
The  note  of  bird  unnamed  ?    The  startled  hind 
Bursting  the  brake  in  wonder,  not  in  fear, 
Of  her  new  lord  ?    Or  did  the  holy  ground 
Send  forth  mysterious  melody  to  greet 
The  gracious  pressure  of  immaculate  feet  ? 
Did  viewless  seraphs  rustle  all  around, 
Making  sweet  music  out  of  air  as  sweet  7 
Or  his  own  voice  awake  him  with  its  sound  7*' 

(Vol.  i.  p.  9.) 

The  following  illustrates  a  graver  mood : 

•*  If  I  have  sinned  in  act,  I  may  repent : 
If  I  have  erred  in  thought,  I  may  disclaim 
My  silent  error,  and  yet  feel  no  shame ; 
But  if  my  soul,  his  with  an  ill  intent, 
Guilty  in  will,  by  fate  be  innocent, 
Or  being  bad,  yet  murmurs  at  the  curse 
And  incapacity  of  being  worse, 
That  makes  my  hungry  passion  still  keep  Lent 
In  keen  expectance  of  a  Carnival ; 
Where  in  all  worlds  that  round  the  sun  revolve 
And  shed  their  influence  on  this  passive  ball, 
Abides  a  power  that  can  my  soul  absolve  7 
Could  any  sin  survive,  and  be  forgiven — 
One  sinful  wish  would  make  a  hell  of  heaven." 

(Vol.  i.  p.  31.) 

Hartley  Coleridge's  sonnets  possess  a 
charm  almost  peculiar  to  themselves,  even  in 
an  age  which  has  abounded  in  that  form  of 
composition.  Perhaps  no  species  of  short 
poem  admits  of  so  much  variety  in  its  de- 
grees of  merit.  Many  of  our  most  popular 
poets,  such  as  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Southey, 
have  attempted  it  with  little  success.  In  a 
weak  or  unskillful  hand  it  becomes  at  once 
the  most  relaxed  and  the  most  constrained 
species  of  poetry,  a  single  trivial  thouffht 
being  miserably  stretched  out  and  naued 
down  over  a  gaping  framework  of  fourteen 


Imes.  Nor  does  a  merely  artificial  condoi- 
sation  mend  the  matter.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  force  a  number  of  thoughts  into  a  narrow 
compass ;  but  if  these  thoughts  chance  to  be 
heterogeneous,  and  if  their  connection  be 
arbitrary,  they  will  not  stand  on  better  terms 
by  reason  of  the  forced  proximity.  It  is  not 
the  "  multa,"  but  the  "  multum'^'  of  thought 
that  constitutes  the  intellectual  worth  of  a 
sonnet.  Many  of  the  best  sonnets  of  Milton 
and  Wordsworth  contain  little  more  than  the 
expression  of  a  single  thought;  but  that 
thought  is  one  in  which  a  profound  principle 
is  seminally  involved ;  so  that  in  its  simple 
enunciation  is  to  be  found  the  core  of  a  moral 
essay,  the  heart  of  a  philosophical  treatbe. 
Such  a  thought  can  never  belong  exclusively 
to  the  logical  department  of  the  intellect. 
Proceeding  from  the  soul,  and  not  from  the 
mind  only,  it  necessarily  involves  moral  senti- 
ment also ;  and  the  imaeinative  embodiment 
in  which  it  expresses  itself  is  no  artificial 
adornment,  but  is  a  olothing  consubstantial 
with  its  essence.  The  unity  which  character- 
izes a  good  sonnet  imparts  to  it  a  majesty 
and  might  which  even  the  noblest  thoughts 
cannot  possess  if  allowed,  as  in  philosophical 
poetry  they  generally  are,  to  run  into  a 
series,  and  thus  to  become  merged  in  each 
other,  as  parts  subordinated  to  a  whole.  A 
true  sonnet  is  a  complete  whole.  It  bangs 
self-balanced  on  its  centre,  and,  for  a  thought- 
ful reader,  turns  forth  perpetually  a  new  face 
to  the  light  of  truth.  It  issues  from  the 
contemplative  even  more  than  from  the  medi- 
tative order  of  mmd,  implying  a  power  among 
the  rarest  and  most  arduous — that  of  rest- 
ing upon  a  single  idea,  and  viewing  it  in  all 
its  aspects,  rather  than  that  of  using  it  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  ideas.  It  requires 
not  less  a  "  shaping"  mind,  needing,  as  it 
does,  in  the  highest  degree,  tha,i  form,  with- 
out which  poetic  thought  has  neither  con- 
sistence nor  permanence  ;  and  it  is  no  doubt 
the  more  seldom  successfully  produced,  be- 
cause the  contemplative  faculty  and  the 
shaping  art  but  seldom  exist  together.  There 
are,  however,  two  very  different  species  of 
sonnet.      The   philosophical,   of  which   we 

.have  been  speaking,  dates  chiefly  from  Mil- 
ton, and,  in  the  main,  belongs  to  our  northern 
region.  The  South  had  long  before  pro- 
duced a  form  of  the  sonnet,  less  grave, 
authoritative,  and  dogmatic,  but  exquisite 
from  the  equipoise  of  tender  sentiment  with 
a  graceful  imagination,  and  from  a  diction 
refined  at  once  and  concise.  Examples  of 
both  sot\a  tqsc^  \s^  \a>QsA  Nssl  "^^  ^^cass^.^* 

\  before  ms\  \i\x\.  V>  MJcl^^^  VXKiet*  ^^^wg^>  '^^ 
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'  most  perfect  belong.  Many  of  them  possess 
s  certain  Indescribable  sweetness  (a  quality 
wholly  distinct  from  softness],  which  reminds 
US  more  of  the  Elizabethan  poetry  than  of 
those  modern  writers  whose  attempts  at 
tendernesB  result  commonly  but  in  effeminacy. 
Id  this  respect  they  resemble  the  best  among 
old  Daniel's  Sonnets,  but  Shakspeare'a  yet 
more,  from  their  union  of  pathos  with  imagi- 
native subtlety.  Like  Sbakspeare's,  too, 
they  are  at  once  steeped  in  pereonal  interest, 
and  free  from  all  offensive  egotism.  To  write 
of  oneself  does  not  necessanly  imply  egodsm. 
There  is  nothing  in  whiuh  man  differs  more 
from  man  than  m  the  mode  of  handling  that- 
dangerous  subject.  There  are  poets  whose 
writings  indicate  rather  a  human  than  an  in- 
dividual interest  in  themselves,  as  though 
self  had  been  but  the  specimen  in  which  they 
had  found  imaged  the  psychological  history 
of  their  kind.  In  the  works  of  others,  and 
especially  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  self 
is  presented  in  touches  so  delicate  and  for- 
bearing, and  in  union  with  such  a  generous 
regarcT  for  others,  as  well  as  for  abstract 
thmga,  that  self-pity  seems  but  the  sadness 
of  one  who  can  look  donn  on  himself  with 
the  same  feelings  which  he  would  bestow  on 
"a  horse  over-driven,"  or  a  wounded  bird. 

To  the  same  department  of  his  verse  we 
may  perhaps  refer  the  following  poem,  in 
which  aspiration  is  finely  mingled  with  ten- 
derness. It  illustrates  atonce  the  spontane- 
ous movement,  and  the  artistic  grace  of  his 
earlier  poems;  and  the  stanza,  which  we 
have  not  met  with  elsewhere,  may  be  called 
a  sort  of  lyrical  sonnet,  flowing  forward  with 
a  "  swan-like  grace,"  and  yet  ever  winding 
back  inlo  itself : — 

"  She  was  a  queen  of  noble  nature's  crowning; 
A  amilc  of  ners  was  like  an  act  of  grace  j 
She  had  no  winsome  looks,  no  prelly  frowning, 
Like  daily  beauties  of  Ibe  vulgar  race : 
But  if  eIio  smiled,  a  light  was  on  her  face, 
Aclear.cool  kindliness,  a  lunar  beam 
or  neacefui  radiance,  KJlverine  o'er  the  stream 
Of  numan  ihoneht  with  unabiding  glory ; 
Not  quite  a  waking  truth,  not  qaite  a  aream, 


n  bright  and  transitory. 
"Bat  she  is  changed,— hath  felt  tlie  loach  of 


What  the  poor  niggard 
But  when  the  stalk  is  i 


earth  has  not  to  lend : 


Tiff  tallest  (Jowet  that  skyward  rears  its  head, 
Grows  from  the  common  groand,  and  there 


That  they  BhooM  find  so  base  a  bridal  bi    . 
Who  lived  In  vii^n  pride,  ao  aweetly  and  purely. 

"  She  had  a  brother,  and  a  lender  latber. 
And  she  was  loved,  but  not  as  others  are 
From  whom  we'  ask  retnm  of  love, — bot  rather 
As  one  misht  love  a  dream ;  a  phantom  fair 
Of  something  exquisitely  strange  and  ran, 
Which  all  were  mad  to  look  on,  men  and  maids, 
Yet  no  one  clum^d — as  oft  in  dewv  glades 
The  peering  primrose,  like  a  sndden  gladaeea, 
Gleams  on  the  sool — yet  anregarded,  f  ' 
The  joy  is  oars,  but  ^1  it  ■       ->  -    -  ■ 

"  Tis  vain  lo  say  her  worstof  grief  is  only 
The  common  lot,  which  all  the  world  have 

known : 
To  her  'tis  more,  because  ber  heart  is  lonely. 
And  yet  she  bath  no  strength  to  stand  alone. 
Once  she  had  playmates,  fanciesof  her  own; 
And  she  did  love  ihera.     They  are  past  away, 
As  fairies  vanish  at  the  break  of  day — 
And  like  a  spectre  of  an  age  departed, 
Or  unsphered  Angel  wofnlly  astray — 
She  glides  along— the  solitary  hearted.'* 

{Vol.  i.  p.  44.) 
A  rich  vein  of  fancy  is  among  the  cluuac- 
teristics  of  Hartley  Coleridge's  earlier  poems. 
We  may  name  the  lines  "  to  the  KauUlns," 
and  an  "Address  to  certain  Gold  Fishes," 
as  specimens.  "  Leonard  and  Susan"  be- 
longs to  that  order  of  poetry  of  which  the 
materials  are  supplied  by  reflection  and  hn> 
man  life.  To  this  section — a  very  different 
one  from  that  less  substantial  class  in  which 
his  early  poems  may  commonly  be  included 
— we  should  refer  such  pieces  as  the  "  Sab- 
bath Day's  Child,"  "To  my  Unknown  Sis- 
ter-in-law," "  New  Year's  Day,"  "  Why  is 
there  War  on  Earth,"  and  the  beautiful  hues 
"  On  the  Death  of  llenry  Nelson  Coleridge," 
with  which,  if  our  space  permitted,  we  should 
adorn  our  pages.  This  is  the  section  of  the 
author's  works  which  embodied  his  larveat 
experience,  and  impregnated  it  with  what 
was  deepest  and  strongest  in  his  individual 
character.  His  poetry  has  no  higher  merit 
than  that  of  being  true-hearted,  and  that  is 
the  truest  portion  of  it  which  speaks  to  ui 
most  of  the  writer. 

The  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  most 
poets.  Out  of  the  heart  we  are  told  proceed 
the  issues  of  life ;  and  assuredly  the  personal 
being  is  not  less  the  source,  though  often  a 
secret  source,  by  which  the  "  life  poetic"  is 
Fed.  Great  thoughts,  indeed  the  greatest, 
come  from  it.  Literary  and  scientific  works 
For  the  most  part  are  produced  by  certain 
isolated  faculties,  working  with  a  definiteand 
restricted  aim.    Poetry,  on  the  other  hand, 
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nn  a  part  of  it,  and  makes  report  there* 
\{  all  that  is  deepest  in  the  poet.  The 
sge  of  fiction  permits  him  to  speak  the 
His  sympathies  with  others  teach 
y  know  himself ;  and,  with  the  under- 
ng  that  nothing  which  he  says  is  to  be 
reted  literally,  he  "  whispers  the  secret 
f  the  reeds.  Eyen  the  poets  who 
prided  themselves  most  on  their  imag- 
d  superiority  to  the  world  of  experience 
salized  feeling,  and  who  have  practiced 
r  most  exclusively  as  an  art,  have  not 
ible  to  maintain  their  boasted  reserve ; 
I  as  many  of  their  poems  as  have  secur- 
»lace  in  the  heart  of  others,  authentic 
are  to  be  found  of  their  own.  In  poe- 
**  general  confession"  is  made, — a  con- 
I  not  of  facts,  but  of  moods,  of  hopes 
tars,  of  desires  and  recollections,  and  of 
tions  which  but  went  the  farther  for- 
because  the  shaft  missed  the  mark  at 

it  was  aimed.  The  public,  indeed, 
.  be  but  a  rude  confessor ;  but  for  the 
public  little  of  real  poetry  has  ever  been 
D.  A  book  has  been  well  described  as 
-ter  to  one's  unknown  friends."  The 
ssion  applies  especially  to  a  volume  of 
r.  True  poetry  is  not  an  appeal  to 
(  admiration,  but  a  voice  from  a  lonely 
issuing  forth  in  the  hope  of  wakening 
10  in  answering  hearts,  be  they  few  or 
Fame,  indeed,  is  also  notoriously 
r  the  stimulants  of  poetic  exertion ;  but 
'  Fame  is  Love  disguised :" — ^its  appeal 
Posterity,  whose  award  is  made  when 
is  a  flattery  no  more.  That  award,  like- 
is  the  sentence  of  unim passioned  jus- 
and  as  such  it  is,  perhaps,  chiefly  de- 

because  it  sanctions  the  sympathy 
J  accorded  by  congenial  minds,  and 
s  the  seal  of  authenticity  and  sanity 
thoughts  and  feelings,  dearer  to  the 
ban  any  applause,  but  in  which,  if  un- 
ned,  he  can  himself  hardly  place  an 
rering  faith. 

By  we  think,  this  personal  interest  which 
tutes  the  chief  charm  of  Hartley  Cole- 
B  poems.  Kich  in  imagination  and  in- 
.,  their  highest  attraction  yet  lies  in  the 

temperament  and  kindly  disposition 

belong  to  them.  Friendliness  and 
will  look  forth  from  them  upon  all 
1.  We  have  already  seen  that,  if  his 
lood  was  a  dream,  yet  in  his  later  life 
s  surrounded  by  all  the  social  relations, 
hat  he  appreciated  them.  At  every 
desman's'  hearth  he  was  a  welcome 
He  watched  their  labors,  enjoyed 
sports^  took  his  place  at  the  wedding 


feast  or  the  funeral,  and  pondered  the  dis- 
pensation of  human  life,  in  high  or  low  de- 
C,  with  a  learned  eye  and  understanding 
t.  And,  as  he  felt  he  wrote;  poetry 
was  not  with  him  an  accomplishment  culti- 
vated in  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  tetters.  Neither 
was  it  an  ethical  art  embodying  the  specula- 
tions of  an  abstract  intelligence.  His  Muse 
never  lifted  either  the  trumpet  or  the  moral 
Prophet,  or  the  lyre  of  the  rapt  and  mystic 
Bard.  She  neither  sent  him  with  a  commis- 
sion of  rebuke  and  exhortation,  nor  secluded 
him  from  the  strife  of  tongues.  She  inter- 
preted between  him  and  bis  neighbors ;  she 
freshened  and  the  daily  face  of  mture ;  she 
sweetened  the  draught  of  an  impoverished 
life,  and  made  atonement  to  a  defrauded 
heart.  Hence  the  large  proportion  of  his 
deepest  poems,  which  were  occasioned  by 
domestic  events,  or  the  annals  of  the  neigh- 
borhood,— the  elegiac  verses  on  old  or  recent 
friends ;  the  meditative  strains  connected 
with  favorite  haunts ;  the  birthday  and  the 
bridal  songs  ;  the  stanzas  in  which  familiar  in- 
cidents are  moralized ;  and  the  many  finished 
poems  addressed  to  children,  whom  he  re- 
garded with  a  peculiar  afifection,  and  who 
apparently  were  ever  prompt  to  repay  it  with 
an  especial  familiarity.  A  chance  occasion 
was  but  the  means  of  letting  loose  a  current 
of  slowly  accumulated  sentiment.  Witness 
the  lines 

ON  AN   INFAKT*S  HAND. 

*'  What  is  an  infant  but  a  germ, 
Prophetic  of  a  distant  term  ? 
Whose  present  claim  of  love  consists 
In  that  great  power  that  Nature  twists 
With  the  fine  thread  of  imbecility, 
Motion  of  infinite  tranquillity, 
Joy  that  is  not  for  this  or  that, 
Nor  like  the  restless  joy  of  gnat, 
Or  insect  in  the  beam  so  rife, 
Whose  day  of  pleasure  is  its  life ; 
But  joy  that,  by  its  quiet  being, 
Is  witness  of  a  law  foreseeing 
All  joy  and  sorrow  that  may  hap 
To  the  wee  sleeper  in  the  mother's  lap. 
Such  joy,  I  ween,  is  ever  creeping 
On  every  nerve  of  baby  sleeping ; 
But,  bal^  waking,  longest  lingers 
In  tiny  hand  ancTtiny  fingers, 
Like  lamp  beside  sepulchral  urn, 
Much  teaching  that  it  ne'er  did  learn. 
Revealing  by  felicity, 
Foretelling  by  simplicity. 
And  preaching  by  its  sudden  cries, 
Alone  with  God  the  baby  lies. 
How  hard  it  holds  !— how  tight  the  clasp ! 
Ah !  how  intense  the  infant  grasQ  1 
£lectt\c  ^Tom  \^v^  t\JX\iitt\swxQA 
The  ^\  4<eBewi!^%s&^^%^ssA.^to»jBA 
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That  woDdrovB  instrament,  the  hand, 
By  which  we  leam  to  undentand  ; — 
How  fair,  how  smill,  how  white  Bad  pure 
Its  own  most  perfect  miaiatDre. 
The  baby  hand  that  is  to  wee, 
Aod  yel  ia  all  that  ia  to  be ; 
Unwe«tiiiE  what  li  hae  to  do. 
Yet  to  its  destined  purpose  tnie. 
The  fingers  hit,  of  varied  length. 
That  joiD  or  vie  their  little  streoffth ; 
The  pigmy  Ihamb,  the  onyx  oail. 
The  violent  vein  bo  bine  and  pale  ; 
The  branchy  lines  where  Gipay  eld 
Had  all  the  conrae  of  life  beheld : 
All,  to  ita  tittle  fijiger's  tip, 
Of  Nature's  choiceat  worxmanship. 
Their  task,  their  fate,  we  hardly  gaeaa, — 
But  oh  '.  may  it  be  happiness ! 
Not  always  feiaure,  always  play. 
But  worky-davand  holy-day ; 
With  holy  Sabbath  inlerspersed. 
And  not  the  busiest  Jay  the  woist. 
Not  dooro'd  with  needle  or  with  pen, 
To  drudge  for  o'er-eKacting  men, 
Nor  any  way  to  toil  for  lucre 
At  frown  of  he  or  she  rebuker; 
But  still  affectionate  and  free 
Their  never  weary  hDUsewifery. 
Blest  lot  be  thine,  my  nestling  dove, 
Never  (o  work  except  in  lo»e  ; 
And  God  protect  thy  little  band 
Frotn  task  imposed  hynnbcloved  command  t" 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  138.) 

The  next  poem  which  we  shall  extract,  ia 
in  a  very  diSerent  vein  ;  and  if  it,  too,  may 
in  one  sense  be  called  "  occasional,"  assured- 
ly it  h  among  the  noblest  of  the  claaa.  In 
it  one  of  those  men,  seldom  granted  to  any 
age,  and  whom  our  own  could  ill  afford  tc 
lose,  receives  a  commemoration  such  as  can 
be  given  to  bim  neither  by  the  sculptor'^ 
nor  the  painter's  art.  That  a  character  like 
that  of  Dr.  Arnold,  one  which,  though 
abounding  in  the  kindly  affections,  waa  yel 
especially  marked  by  its  massive  simplicity, 
its  masculine  energy,  and  ilsevermilitantsenBe 
of  duty,  should  have  attracted  the  reverence 
of  a  man  so  different,  will  be  a  matter  of 
sarpriiic  to  many.  It  was  not,  however,  only 
in  their  love  of  wild  flowers  and  hatred  o: 
oppression  and  fraud,  that  they  found  a  com- 
mon ground.  They  shared  the  aame  great 
Christian  convicLioos,  and  built  on  tbem  tbeir 
hopes  for  the  human  race.  The  same  Faith 
which  ministered  slrengtii  to  the  athlete  cast 
upon  the  storms  of  active  life,  sustained  the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  recluse.  Hartley 
Coleridge's  nature  was  also  one  which,  alike 
from  senerosity  of  heart  and  versatility  of 
mind.  Dad  a  large  power  of  appreciatjng  the 
aio»t  opposite  gifta.  We  have  little  doubt 
that  he  oordUtUj  Admired  mftOT,  wlio,  in  him , 


prOT„ 

would  have  remarked  little  except  his  de- 
fects. 

OH   TSI   LATE   DB.   ASIOU). 

"  spirit  of  Che  Dead ! 
Though  the  pure  faith  of  Him  that  was  On  eattbt 
Thy  subject  and  thy  Lord,  forbids  a  prayer— 
Forbida  me  to  invoke  thee,  ai  of  yore 
Weak  lODlaj  that  dared  not  meet  their  God  alone. 
^Dght  coDDteoance  and  kind  companioDship 
Of  some  particular  saint,  whose  knees  had  giaud 
The  very  rock  on  which  ihey  knelt ;  whose  btood 
llad  made  or  sanctified  the  gushing  weU 
Round  which  their  fond,  mistaken  [sety 
Had  bnild  a  quaint  confine  of  acalptored  stone ; — 
Yet  may  1  hope  tf«t  whereaoe'er  he  is— 
Iteneath  the  altar,  by  the  great  white  throne, 
lu  Abraham's  bosom,  or  amid  the  deep 
Of  Godhead,  blended  with  eternal  light. 
One  ray  may  reach  him  from  the  humble  heart 
That  thanks  our  God  for  alt  that  he  haa  been. 
What  be  is  now  we  know  not :  he  will  be 
A  beautiful  likeness  of  the  God  that  gave 
Him  work  to  do,  which  he  did  do  ao  well. 
Whom  Jesus  loves  to  them  he  gives  the  grace 
fW  Him  to  do  and  softer  in  the  world ; 
To  suffer  _^r  the  world  waa  His  alone. 
But  he  in  whom  wejoy'd — for  whom  we  monm— 
Did  he  not  suffer  7     Worldly  men  say.  No ! 
Of  ilia  which  tbey  call  ill  be  had  not  many  ; 
The  poverty  which  makea  the  very  poor 
Begrudge  a  morsel  to  their  very  child. 
Was  never  his ;  nor  did  he '  pine  in  thought,' 
Seeing  the  lady  of  his  love  possessed 
Qw  a  much  richer,  and  no  better  man. 
To  him  the  lady  of  his  love  was  wed, 
Soon  as  his  manhood  authorized  a  wife ; 
And  though  tlie  mother  of  bis  many  babes, 
To  him  she  still  was  young,  and  fair,  and  fresh, 
As  when  the  golden  ring  sTipp'd  from  his  hand 
Upon  her  virgin  finger. 

Yet  he  snffer'd 
Sach  pains  and  throes  aa  only  good  men  feel ; 
For  be  assumed  the  task  to  rear  the  boy, 
The  bold,  proud  boy,  into  a  Christian  man. 
Twas  not  with  childhood  that  he  had  to  do ; 
Its  wayward  mood^,  and  ready  penitence. 
That  still  is  prompt  1o  kiss,  if  not  the  rod. 
At  least  the  nand  that  wields  it;  not  to  watch 
Sweet  instinct  reaching  after  distant  reason, 
And  mere  affection  train'd  to  duteous  love, 
[Though  such  the  solace  of  his  happy  home, 
Else  how  had  he  the  bard  behest  endured  7) 
Nor  was  it  all— oh,  bliss  !  if  it  had  been — 
To  teach  the  young  capacious  intellect 
How  beauteous  Greece, — and  Rome,  the  cluld 

foredoom'd 
To  catch  the  sceptre  from  its  parent, — apake. 
Fitting  higli  thoughts  with  words,  and  words  with 

'  Twas  his  to  struggle  with  that  perilous  age 
Which  claims  for  manhood'a  vice  the  privilege 
Of  boyhood ; — when  young  Dionysus  seems 
All  glorious  aa  he  burst  upon  the  Bast 
A  jocund  uid  a  welcome  conqueror ; 
And  Aphrodite,  sweet  as  fiom  the  sea 
^  be  nn  u&  ftotXa^va  W  ^arly  shell, 
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riling  girl ; — when  lawless  will  erects 
'a  ffay  temple  on  the  mount  of  God, 
leek  obedience  bears  the  coward's  brand ; 

Satan,  in  celestial  panopIjTi 
Kn,  his  lady,  smiling  by  his  side, 

all  heaven  to  arms !    Twas  his  to  teach, 
(bn  day,  from  pnlpit  and  from  desk, 
the  most  childish  sin  which  man  can  do 
a  sin  which  Jesns  never  did 
I  Jesns  was  a  child,  and  yet  a  sin 
rhidi,  in  lowly  pain.  He  lived  and  died : 
Tor  the  bravest  sin  that  e'er  was  praised, 
Qng  Eternal  wore  the  crown  of  thorns. 
1  was  Jesns  crucified  again ; 
roiy  sin  which  he  conld  not  prevent 

in  him  like  a  nail.    His  heart  bled  for  it 
had  been  a  foul  sin  of  his  own. 
f  his  cross,  and  stoutly  did  he  bear  it 
to  the  foot  of  holy  Calvary ; 
f  at  last  he  sunk  beneath  the  weight, 
)  were  not  wanting  souls  whom  he  had 

taught 
ra?  to  Paradise,  that,  in  white  robes, 
ig^  to  the  gate  to  hail  their  shepherd  home !" 

le  religions  spirit  which  animates  the 
we  have  extracted,  is  one  of  the  chief 
mts  in  Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry.  It 
t  obtrusively  put  forward, — never,  in- 
,  polemically ;  and  it  seems  to  find  ex- 
ion  only  because  it  could  not  have  been 
.ded.  It  is  this  circumstance  which 
its  peculiar  value  to  the  witness  he  has 
Qsciously  borne.  It  was  because  he 
3  as  a  Humanist  that  be  so  frequently, 
^h.  unintentionally,  retraces  the  linea- 
a  of  that  Divine  image  after  which  Hu- 
ty  was  formed.  That  philosophy,  or  rather 
retrocession  from  philosophy,  which  re- 
3  man  but  as  the  first  of  animals,  is  not 
aed  to  professed  books  of  metaphysics. 
ever  latently  it  may  exist,  it  is,  in  fact 
ircumstance  far  too  little  reflected  on) 
oforming  principle  of  work  in  literature 
t»  not  elevated  by  the  opposite  princi- 
**  Only  not  all  are  materialists,"  asserts 
eat  philosopher.  We  will  not  dispute 
**  only  not  all "  tend  that  way,  and  in 
lower  moods,  or  the  lower  part  of  their 
re,  reach  that  end ;  but  no  one,  we 
:,  to  whom  Humanity  is  not  as  much  a 
d  book  as  Divinity, — no  one  who  does 
"est  contented  in  a  merely  sensuous  esti- 
t  of  social  relations  add  responsibilities, 
be  said  to  be  a  materialist,  however  bis 
alative  opinions  may  err  in  that  direc- 
In  Hartley  Coleridge's  poetry,  the 
ie  scheme  of  human  life  is  based  upon  a 
fcual  foundation ;  and  every  natural  affec- 
ahines  forth,  relieved  against  a  back- 
nd  of  religious  reverence.     In  it  the 


future  world  supplies  the  clue  to  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  present,  and  strikes  the  key-note 
to  all  the  harmonies  of  a  lower  sphere.  The 
region  in  which  his  spirit  moves,  if  bedewed 
abundantly  with  "Nature's  tears,"  and 
haunted  by  the  sighs  of  mournful  retrospec- 
tion, is  yet  ever  sweetened  by  a  genial  at- 
mosphere of  faith  and  love.  Amid  many 
vicissitudes,  that  faith  never  failed, — ^lifting 
up  its  head  through  storm  and  shower,  like 
the  "  frail  birth  of  warmth  and  light,"  the 
autumnal  anemonv>  ever  shaken,  but  never 
deflowered,  to  which  he  compares  it.  (Vol. 
ii.  p.  00.)  That  faith  preserved  from  cor- 
ruption his  whole  poetic  world.  To  it  he 
owed  that  moral  orthodoxy  which  banished 
from  his  poetry  the  spirit  of  waywardness, 
and  imparted  to  his  estimate  of  life  a  uni- 
formly healthy  tone. 

It  IS  not  sufficiently  observed  how  much 
the  excellence  of  the  best  poetry  is  a  moral 
excellence.      "The  beautiful  is  good;   the 
good  is  true,"  Hartley  Coleridge  tells  us, 
and  his  poetry  illustrates  the  canon :  yet  few 
perhaps  have  recognized  the  full  degree  in 
which  Goodness  is,  in  every  Art,  the  soul  of 
beauty  and  the  seal  of  truth.  For  imagination, 
passion,  and  thought,  no  moral  substitutes, 
mdeed,  can  be  found ;   but  the  degree  in 
which  these  gifts  discbarge  their  special  func- 
tions depends  mainly  upon  their  exercise 
beinff  directed  by  a  prevailing  spirit  of  moral 
wisdom.    The  faculties  which  inspire  poetry 
need   themselves  to  be  inspired    by   that 
"  higher  mind  "  whose  seat  is  in  a  wise  and 
generous  heart.     Without  such  aid  poetry 
may  indeed  snatch  a  temporary  charm  from 
Circe;  but  Nature,  our  common   mother, 
frowns  upon  her  delusions.    The  prophet 
does  not  differ  more  from  the  sorcerer  than 
poetry  .founded  on  Nature's  goodness  and 
truth  is  raised  above  the  very  highest  which 
has  no  deeper  sanction  than  that  of  arbitrary 
thought  and  eccentric  self-will.     No  poet  is 
strong  enough  to  stand  by  himself.    It  is 
not  what  he  says,  but  what  Nature   says 
through  him,  which,  can  endure ;  not  his  own 
thoughts,  but  the  thoughts  and  experience 
of  universal  man,  cast  in  the  mould  of  an  all- 
embracing  and  sincere  imagination.     With 
little  of  truth  or  wisdom,  a  poet  may  indeed 
delight  his  own  age,  or  a  clique  in  it ;  since 
with  its  errow  his  own  will  so  far  correspond 
that  he  will  be  in  some  sort  the  expositor 
and  interpreter  of  them :  but  his  power  is 
transient ;  for  while  truth  is  ever  one,  error 
is  ever  changing ;  and  with  later  generations 
his  peculianties  will  be  out  of  date. 
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That  the  poets  whose  works  have  become 
nniTersal — that  Homer  and  Shakspeare  were 
wbe  and  human-hearted  men — nay,  that  in 
mind  and  moral  sense,  if  not  in  habitual  con- 
duct also,  they  were  good  men,  we  all  feel  to 
be  true,  though  we  cannot  prove  the  fact. 
It  is  worth  noticing,  however,  how  many  of 
a  less  exalted  order  have  owed  their  estima- 
tion in  a  larffe  measure  to  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  moral  sense  of  their  poetry.     What 
would  Chaucer  have  been  without  that  cor- 
diality which  imparts  a  frank  kindliness  to 
the  ruder,  and  even  to  the  coarser,  touches 
of  his  caustic  humor  ?     What  would  Spenser 
have  been  without  that  chivalrous  ideal,  both 
older  and  younger  than  the  knight-errantry 
which  furnished  matter  for  his  song,  and  that 
purity  which  cast  no  fabled  light  upon  his 
fairy  bowers?      To   descend    lower,  what 
would  have  been  Cowper's  rank  in  literature, 
if  hb  verse  had  not  been  as  sane  as  its  au- 
thor was  sometimes  "  distraught  in  mind ;" 
or  that  of  Bums,  if  his  appreciation  of  cou- 
rage, patriotism,  domestic  virtue,  and  hum- 
ble worth,  had  not  exceeded  tenfold  the  sen- 
sual and  lawless  elements  in  his  poetry  ?    It 
would  be  equally  easy  to  point  out  recent 
poets  whose  reception  with  future  times  will 
not  be  in  proportion  to  their  estimation  in 
that  age  which  they  flattered  by  kindred 
weaknesses  or  partaken  errors,  even  while 
they  denounced  its  institutions  and  warred 
on  its  conventions.     As  easy  would  it  be  to 
show  how  far  the  diflerence  between  what 
they  did  and  what  they  might  have  done,  is 
attributable  to  a  waywardness  which  prefer- 
red originality  in  error  before  a  truth  held  in 
common  with  the  many,  to  a  vanity  which 
turned  away  from  the  universal  heritage,  in 
order  to  make  idols  of  special  acquisitions  or 
individual  gifts,  and  to  an  egotism  which  in- 
terposed the  image  of  self  between  the  poet 
and  the   face  of  earth  and  heaven.     Nor 
would  it  be  difficult  to  point  out  other  poets 
of  the  same  era,  belonging  to  the  catholic, 
not  the  sectarian,  schools  of  poetry,  who, 
with  very  various  degrees  of  power,  have 
yet  used  it  aright,  and  reaped  their  reward : 
poets  who  would  scarcely  have  been  good 
writers  if  they  had  not  been  good  men,  but 
who  understood  the  greatness  of  their  vo- 
cation, and  preserved  such  a  loyal  rever- 
ence for  truth  and  virtue,  that  they  mam- 
tained,  at  least,  the  balance  of  the  soul, 
and  suffered  not  their  infirmities  to  suppress 
their  aspirations,  to  ascend  into  the  region  of 
their  moral  mind,  and  to  usurp  their  func- 
tions of  poetic  power.    The  result  is,  that 
their  woteb  contain  more  than  their  authors 


consciously  put  into  them ;  and  that  for  no 
small  per^oa  they  will  delight  and  elevate 
their  readers,  because,  however  contracted 
may  be  the  mirrors  which  they  bold  up  to 
Nature  and  to  Man,  they  are  capable  of 
casting  at  least  an  undistorted  reflection. 

But  to  return.    Descriptive  power  is  emi- 
nently among  the  merits  of  the  poems  be- 
fore us.    In  illustration,  we  may  point  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  sonnets  beginning; 
"  The  mellow  year  is  hastening  to  its  close/^ 
"New  Year's  Day,"  "May,  1832,"  "Sum- 
mer Rain,"  and  many  more.     Still  more 
remarkably  do  they  exhibit  the  faculty  for 
critical    disquisition.     Criticism,   indeed,   is 
seldom  looked  for  in  poetry;  nor  has  the 
attempt  often  proved  successful,  from  the 
time  of  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism  to  our  own 
days.     It  belongs  to  the  class   of  didactic 
poetry ;  and  assuredly,  although  to  instruct 
as  well  as  to  delight  is  the  indirect  office,  if 
not  the  immediate  aim,  of  every  art,  the 
method  by  which  poetry  teaches  is  far  re- 
moved from  the  scientific.    A  long  didactic 
poem  in  general  demonstrates  itself  very  soon 
to  be  but  prose ;  yet,  if  the  experiment  be 
not  extended  too  far,  there  is  no  reason  why 
criticism  in  verse  should  not  be  as  sagacious 
as  it  may  be  made  poignant  and  pithy. 
Hartley  Coleridge's  union  of  exact  thought 
with  a  brilliant  wit,  qualified  him  admirably 
for  the  task ;  and  many  a  critical  essay  may 
be  found   condensed  m  his  "Sketches  of 
English  Poets."    They  consist  of  lines  writ- 
ten in  blank  leaves  of  his  copy  of  "  Ander- 
son's British  Poets."     Unfortunately  the  vol- 
ume containing  his  sketch  of  Pope  has  been 
lost;  and  still  more  unluckily,  not  a  few  of 
those  which  remain  are  comments  on  certain 
magnates  of  their  day,  with  whom  this  day 
will   have  no    concern,   though  a  poetical 
Aristotle  were  to  illustrate  them.     Among 
the  most  felicitous  of  these  descriptions  are 
the  sketches  of  Chaucer,  Shakspeare,  Daniel, 
Dryden,  and  Donne.    The  last  may  serve  as 
a  specimen : — 

"  Brief  was  the  reign  of  pure  poetic  truth. 
A  race  of  thinkers  next,  with  rhymes  uncouth, 
And  fancies  fashioned  in  faborious  brains, 
Made  verses  heavy  as  overloaded  wains. 
Love  was  their  theme ;  but  love  that  dwelt  in 

stones, 
Or  charm'd  the  stars  in  their  concentric  zones; 
Love  that  did  first  the  nnptial  bond  conclude 
'Twixt  immaterial  form  and  matter  rude ; 
Love   that  was  riddle,  sphered,  transacted, 

spelt, 
Sublimed,  projected,  everything  but  felt. 
Or  if  in  age,  in  orders,  or  the  colic, 
They  damn'd  all  loving  as  a  heathen  frolic ; 
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Tbey  ebuised  thaii  tOfNC,  bat  ia  atfb  th«  nine. 
Adored  their  Uoker  u  they  troDM  their  dame. 
Thns  Dtiane,  not  first,  bnC  greateat  of  th«  line. 
Of  Btabbom  thoughta  K   guhmd  thought  to 

To  his  fur  maid  bnin^bt  cabaliatic  posies. 
And  eung  quaint  diltie*  of  metempayehmia ; 
Twists  iron  mikers  into  Irne  love-knotB, 
Coininz  hard  words,  Dot  foand  ia  polyglots." 
(VoKii.  p.  331.) 

Many  of  Ihe  best  poems  in  these  volumes 
Indicate,  id  a  strikbg  maaoer,  that  peculiar 
temperament  of  which  it  has  been  remarked 
that  "a  humorous  sadness,  and  a  humorous 
mirth,  are  but  its  opposite  poles."  HatHts 
of  seclusion,  concumng  with  a  pliant  iraagi- 
natioii,  a  nervous  oonstitution,  and  a  leisure 
which  yet  coald  never  be  idle,  had  developed 
in  their  author  nearly  all  the  "bumars" 
which  belong  to,  and  sometimes  overlay,  the 
poetical  character.  They  are  among  tlie 
qnalities  which  flavor  his  poetry  most  richly, 
whether  the  predomioating  mood  be  pensive 
or  joyona,  fitful  or  grave,  that  of  an  anxious 
r(»«sight,  or  a  half-sportive  pathos.  The 
tenderer  moods  have  left  behind  the  choicest 
fruits.  Among  them  are  to  be  found  many 
love-poems,  which,  if  not  colored  with  the 
deeper  and  darker  hnea  of  passion,  have  ret 
detained  the  fleeting  lights  of  a  most  aSec- 
tionate  fancy.  Those  lights  might  some- 
time* be  called  lunar  gleams ;  but  they  are 
the  moonlight  of  a  warm  climate.  To  this 
olaM  we  would  refer  the  stanzas,  "  To  Some- 
body," the  sonnets  beginning  "  I  loved  thee 
once,"  "  Is  love  a  fancy  or  a  feeling  ?"  "  Ina- 
nia  Hunera,"  "I  saw  thee  in  the  beauty  of 
thy  spring,"  &c.  dec. 

Another  and  a  larger  class  in  this  collec- 
UoD  may  be  described  as  philosophical  poe- 
try. Ita  originality  and  iprce  are  well  set 
forth  by  a  diction  which,  at  all  times  manly 
and  correct,  could  be  exquisite  wheu  it 
pleased,  and  yet  could,  on  occasions,  drop 
upon  the  plainness  of  a  child's  speech.  Hia 
fatter  poetry  belongs  very  frequently  to  this 
■peciea ;  nor  can  we  sufficiently  regret  that 
the  specimens  presented  to  us  had  not  al- 
ways the  benefit  of  the  author's  corrections. 
How  much  poetry,  especially  that  of  a  high 
intellectual  order,  gains  from  the  author's 
laat  corrections,  we  need  hardly  observe :  po- 
lisheii  steel  does  not  diSer  more  from  the 
rough  metal  than  the  lost  copy  of  a  poem 
frequently  differs  from  the  nnt.  Hartley 
Coleridge's  works  were  frequently  both  con- 
ceived and  struck  off  with  extraordinary  n- 
j»dit^ — a  circumstance  owing  as  well  to  an 
aoquired  lact  aa  to  that  spontonrity  which 
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ohancteriied  his  genius;  but  the  best  of 
them  were  also  elaborated  with  all  needful 
care ;  a  oare,  perhaps,  most  felt  by  the  reader 
when  least  seen.  The  meditative  poetry  of  the 
last  half  century,  if  not  its  best,  is  probably 
that  which  best  expresses  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Among  its  highest  efforts  may  be  tmmcd  not 
a  few  poems  in  these  volumes,  such  as  the 
sonnets  beginning,  "  Pains  I  have  known  that 
cannot  be  again,  "What  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  'sublime?'"  "From  inf^incy  to  re- 
trospective old,"  "  When  I  survey  the  long 
and  deep  and  wide,"  "Accuse  not  gr.icious 
Nature  of  neglecL"  This  sonnet  ou  "Free- 
dom "  will  not,  we  fear,  give  satisfaction  to 
the  Chartists : 

"SHy,  what  is  Freedom  7     What  the  life  of  souls 
Wiiich  all  who  know  are  bound  to  keep,  or  die, 
And  who  knows  not  is  dead  1     In  vain  we  pry 
In  the  dark  archives  and  tenacious  acrolls 
Ur  wriltcn  law,  ihonirh  Time  embrnce  the  rolls 
In  his  lank  arms,  and  shed  his  yellow  light 
On  every  birbaroas  word.     Etcrnsl  Right 
Works  its  own  way,  and  evermore  controls 
Its  own  free  esMPnce.     Liberty  is  Duty, 
Not  License,     Every  pulse  thil  benla 
At  the  glad  snmmons  of  imperious  iKsuiy 
Obeys  a  law.    The  very  eloiid  that  fleets 
Along  the  dead  green  aurbce  of  tlie  liill 
1b  ruled  and  acatter'd  by  a  godlike  will." 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  CO.) 

The  following,  which  traces  one  of  our 
vaguest  instincts  to  its  seat  in  the  Conscience, 
is  a  specimen  of  its  author's  psychological, 
as  our  former  extract  is  of  his  politii'al  philo- 
sophy :— 

FEin. 

"  Dim  child  of  darkness  and  fuml-echoing  space, 
That  still  art  just  behind,  and  never  here. 
Death's  herald  shadow,  nnimagined  Fear ; 
Thou  antic,  that  dost  multiply  a  bee, 
Which  hath  no  self,  but  finds  in  every  place 
A  body,  feature,  voice,  and  circumstance; 
Yet  an  most  potent  la  the  wide  expanse 
Of  unbelief, — may  I  beseech  thy  grace  1 
Thoa  art  a  spirit  of  no  certain  clan, 
For  thou  wilt  fight  for  either  Grod  or  Devil. 
Man  is  thy  slave,  and  yet  thy  lord  is  man  ; 
The  human  heart  creaies  thee  eood  or  evil : 
As  goblin,  ghoat,  or  fiend,  I  iie%r  have  known 

thee; 
Bat  as  mvself,  my  rinful  self,  J  own  thee." 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  64.) 

With  the  meditative  poems  may  be  classed 
a  aeries  with  which  the  collection  closes,  coo- 
sisdng  of  pieces  on  theological  subjects.  The 
tone  of  these  poems  is  serious,  earnest,  and  de- 
vout, rather  than  imjiaasioned.  T^ey  are 
very  unequal  in  ment.      A  few  of  thexa.. 
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which  are  doubless  to  be  regarded  bat  as 
links  in  an  incomplete  series,  seem  to  us  bat 
colder  versions  of  narratives  more  poetic  in 
the  prose  of  Holy  Scripture ;  others  (those 
probably  which  suggested  the  scheme)  em- 
oodj  a  genuine  vision  of  some  historic  fact, 
or  present  to  us  a  profound  sentiment  with 
the  softness  at  once  and  the  vividness  of 
poetry.  They  frequently  express  subtle  as 
well  as  pregnant  truths  in  singularly  con- 
densed language,  as  in  the  following  lines  on 
Faith  :— 

•*  Think  not  the  faith  by  which  the  just  shall  live 
Is  a  dead  creed — a  map  correct  of  heaven ; 
Far  less  a  feeling  fond  and  fugitive, 
A  thoughtless  gift  withdrawn  as  soon  as  given. 
It  is  an  affirmation  and  an  act 
Tliat  bids  eternal  truth  be  present  fact" 

There  is  much  significance  also  in  a  sonnet 
entitled  "  Faith  how  guarded :" 

**  Yes,  thou  dost  well  to  baild  a  fence  about 
Thine   inward  faith,  and  mount  a  stalwart 

guard 
Of  answers,  to  oppose  invading  doubt. 
All  aids  are  needrul,for  the  strife  is  hard ; 
But  still  bo  sure  the  truth  within  to  cherish — 
Truths  long  besieged  too  oft  of  hanger  perish.'* 

The  Bible  is  the  source  in  which  he  seeks 
objects  for  Faith.  For  the  deficiencies  of  a 
written  document,  the  record  of  the  past,  our 
poet  seeks  a  supplement  in  the  "living  voice" 
of  Nature : — 

"  The  word  were  but  a  blank,  a  hollow  sound, 
If  He  that  spake  it  were  not  speaking  still, — 
If  all  tlie  licrht  and  all  the  shade  around 
Were  aught  but  issues  of  Almighty  will. 

"  Sweet  (rirl,  believe  that  every  bird  that  sings. 
And  every  flower  that  stars  the  elastic  sod, 
And  every  thought  tlie  happy  summer  brings 
To  thy  pure  spirit,  is  a  word  of  God." 

An  interesting  portion  of  these  poems 
might,  in  these  days  of  illustrated  books,  be 
called  **  illustrations  of  the  Bible,"  picturing 
forth,  as  they  do,  some  scene  from  the  Old 
or  New  Testament,  and  closing  with  a  line 
or  two  that  points  the  moral.  They  will  re- 
mind the  reader  occasionally  of  old  Drum- 
mond  of  Hauthornden,  and  certainly  are  not 
inferior  to  the  best  sonnets  in  his  "  Flowers 
of  Sion."  We  refer  especially  to  "  Enock," 
"  Hagar,"  and  **  Moses,"  which  last  we  shall 
quote. 

'*  She  left  her  babe,  and  went  away  to  weep. 
And  listened  oft  to  hear  if  he  did  cry ; 
But  the  great  river  sung  his  lullaby. 
And  unseen  angels  fanird  his  balmy  sleep. 


And  yet  his  innocence  itself  might  keep ; 
The  sacred  silence  of  his  slumbrous  smile 
Makes  peace  in  all  the  monster-breeding  Nile ; 
For  God  even  now  is  moving  in  the  sweep 
Of  mighty  waters.    Little  dreams  the  maid. 
The  royal  maid,  that  comes  to  woo  the  wave 
With  her  smooth  limbs  beneath  the  tremUlDg 

shade 
Of  silver-chaliced  lotus,  what  a  child 
Her  freak  of  pity  is  ordain'd  to  save ! 
How  terrible  the  thing  that  looks  so  mild." 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  349.) 

With  the  following  we  must  conclude  our 
extracts : 

**  MULTUM  DILEXIT." 

**  She  sat  and  wept  beside  His  feet ;  the  weight 
Of  sin  oppressed  her  heart ;  for  all  the  blame. 
And  the  poor  malice  of  the  worldly  shame. 
To  her  was  past,  extinct,  and  oat  of  date. 
Only  the  sin  remained, — the  leprous  state : — 
She  would  be  melted  by  the  heat  of  love, 
By  fires  far  fiercer  than  are  blown  to  prove 
And  purge  the  silver  ore  adulterate. 
She  sat  and  wept,  and  with  her  nntress'd  hair 
Still  wiped  the  feet  she  was  so  blest  to  touch; 
And  he  wiped  ofifthe  soiling  of  despair 
From  her  sweet  soul,  because  sne  loved  so 

much. 
I  am  a  sinner,  full  of  doubts  and  fears, 
Make  me  a  humble  thing  of  love  and  tears." 

(Vol.  ii.  p.  387.) 

Tlie  characteristics  of  Hartley  Coleridge's 
poetry  will  have  been  better  set  forth  by  the 
specimens  which  we  have  given  of  its  dififerent 
classes  than  by  any  elaborate  analysis.  That 
it  is  true  poetry  the  most  careless  reader  can- 
not doubt.  Its  predominant  spirit,  especially 
in  his  later  works,  is  that  of  a  meditative 
humanity,  which  marks  him  on  the  whole  as 
a  pupil  in  the  Wordsworthian  school,  not- 
withstanding a  buoyancy  and  sweetness  which 
often  remind  us  of  his  father's  most  felicitous, 
if  not  his  most  elevated,  vein.  The  tempera- 
ment of  his  poetry,  sanguine,  pleasurable, 
and  fitful,  resembles  also  that  of  the  elder 
Coleridge ;  while  in  his  sonnets  he  attained 
an  artistic  perfection  of  form  never  reached 
by  the  other.  In  passion  he  was  inferior  to 
both  the  poets  named ;  its  place  being  sup- 
plied by  a  fancy  which  sometimes  strayed  m 
the  direction  of  prettinesses,  if  not  of  conceits, 
but  more  often  enlivened  his  verse  with  a 
poignant  wit,  and  gave  a  sharper  edge,  and 
more  brilliant  relief,  to  weighty  thought 
Had  he  written  at  an  earlier  period,  future 
critics  could  not  fail  to  assign  to  his  genius  a 
place  yet  higher  than  will  now  perhaps  be 
awarded  to  it ;  for  in  that  case  his  origin- 
ality would  have  been  as  unquestioned  as 
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tilt  freshness*  sweetness,  and  truthfidness  of 
his  verse.  Poetry,  however,  no  doubt  bor- 
rows from  itself  as  well  as  from  human  life ; 
which  is  one  reason  for  the  copiousness  with 
which,  after  a  long  frost,  its  fountains  gush 
forth  at  particular  periods.  Poets  learn  to 
sing  as  children  learn  to  speak,  in  part  by 
imitation :  the  imitative  power  will  be  live- 
liest where  the  apprehensive  faculty  is  most 
alert,  and  the  sympathies  are  strongest ;  and 
assuredly  Hartley  Coleridge's  nature  must 
have  been  more  sluggish  than  it  was,  if  he 
had  not  caught  some  part  of  his  inspiration 
from  that  which  floated  in  the  air  he  daily 
breathed. 

This  consideration  is  in  itself  some  answer 
to  the  question, — why,  with  powers  so  various 
and  well  trained,  and  with  ample  leisure,  he 
did  not  execute  a  work  of  a  larger  and  more 
important  order  ?  Other  explanations  might 
also  be  offered,  founded  on  the  peculiarities 
of  bis  intellect  and  moral  being.  His  biogra- 
pher suggests  that  there  "  was  some  faculty 
wanting  in  his  mind,  necessary  for  the  com- 

Sletion  of  any  great  whole."  The  deficiency, 
e  seems  to  thmk,  lay  in  the  power  to  syste- 
matize. The  elder  Coleridge,  he  remarks,  could 
methodize  the  most  magnificent  scheme  in 
imagination,  and  by  an  intuitive  discernment 
of  its  central  idea ;  but  yet  could  seldom  per- 
suade his  thoughts  to  '*  arrange  themselves 
within  artificial  umits," — **  the  centrifugal  and 
centripetal  forces  of  his  mind  were  well 
balanced ;  but  the  foci  of  his  thought  were 
so  distant  that  their  orbit  became  practically 
unlimited,  though  each  portion  contained  the 
law  of  its  return,  and  the  prophecy  of  its 
completion.  No  such  power  was  ever  ex- 
hibited by  his  son;  ne  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  realized  even  the  conception  of 
any  great  whole."  Such  a  want  of  complete- 
ness in  conception  would  imply  a  defect  of 
the  creative  faculty  likewise,  since  the  imagi- 
nation can  only  create  what  it  has  previously 
conceived,  and  in  its  conception  the  idea  of 
the  complete  work  must  be,  at  least  germin- 
ally,  contained.  A  plastic  imagination  is, 
inaeed,  very  different  froiii  a  creative  energy ; 
and  in  Hartley  Coleridge  it  was  more  pre- 
dominant. Yet  on  the  other  hand,  no  intellec- 
tual deficiency  need  be  supposed  in  order  to 
account  for  a  discrepancy  between  what  his 
poetry  was  and  what  it  might  have  been.  We 
have  already  remarked  how  much  that  poetry 
owed  to  the  large  and  c^enerous  moral  dis- 
position of  which  it  is  the  expression.  The 
lesson  would  be  incomplete  if  we  did  not  ad- 
mit that  it  lost  proportionably  from  the  defect 
of  strength  in  his  moral  character.  We  may 
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often  indulge  in  the  stronger  vices  with  ap- 
parent impunity;  but  for  every  weakness 
Nature  extorts  a  forfeit ;  and  the  penance 
which  she  most  often  imposes  is  one  which 
illudes  observation — she  denies  us  the  power 
of  fully  exerting  our  powers.  In  art,  as  in 
life,  a  governing  will  must  marshal  all  the 
powers.  Self-control  is  the  "  leathern  girdle" 
which,  seeming  but  to  restrain,  braces  the 
adventurous  artist  for  his  ascent  up  the  moun* 
tain  side.  He  must  be  equally  prompt  to  act 
and  patient  to  wait.  His  courage  must  not  be 
impulsive  only,  nor  must  his  prudence  degen- 
erate into  caution.  His  sympathies  must  ad- 
vance uncheered  by  vanity,  and  unchecked 
by  repulse.  His  studies  must  be  deliberate 
acts,  converging  towards  a  definite  end,  not 
merely  an  indulgence  of  curiosity  or  an  escape 
from  the  cares  of  Hfe.  If  he  would  be 
Nature's  priest  offering  her  sacrifice,  he  needa 
somewhat  of  ascetic  discipline  and  renunci- 
ation; remembering  that  though  genius  must 
ever  be,  in  some  measure,  indebted  to  the  mere 
temperament  of  genius,  it  yet  should  not 
draw  too  largely  for  nourishment  upon  its 
meaner  part.  If  he  would  be  Nature's 
missionary,  preaching  her  faith,  he  must  dare 
great  things :  he  must  not  cling  to  creeks 
and  neighboring  coasts,  trafficking  but  with 
the  products  of  daily  experience,  and  the 
spoils  of  chance  encounters :  he  must  push 
forth  boldly,  and  tempt  the  deep. 

How  far,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  circum- 
stances of  Hartley  Coleridge's  life  interfere 
with  the  largest  exercise  of  his  poetic  powers? 
Their  influence,  we  should  say,  must  have 
been  adverse,  so  far  as  they  deprived  him  of 
that  masculine  invigoration  which  is  often 
produced  by  the  friendly  oppugnancy  of  pur- 
suits independent  of  inclination.  He  would  have 
doubtless  been  a  greater  poet  if  he  had  been 
less  exclusively  a  poet :  for  the  stronger,  and 
therefore  the  loftier  the  stem,  the  higher  will 
its  blossom  and  fruitage  wave  in  the  air.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  avocations  so  utter- 
ly at  variance  with  his  whole  nature  as  the 
management  of  a  school  must  have  tended 
rather  to  paralyze  than  to  discipline  his  powers. 
Literary  success  might  have  stimulated  his  ■ 
mind  to  more  of  continuous  exertion ;  yet  on  thb 
subject  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
A  mixture  of  prosperity  and  adversity  seems 
as  necessary  for  our  moral  culture  as  an  al- 
ternation of  sunshine  and  rain  is  for  vegeta- 
ble growth :  but  whether  genius  be  developed 
most  by  the  bright  or  the  dark  ministration  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  temperament  with  which 
it  is  associated.  Melancholy  and  saturnine 
natures,  especially  if  they  be  ^ib^  "^x^^^  ^s^ 
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inacibley  are  often  proroked  to  higher  exer- 
tion by  what  they  regard  as  neglect  or  injus- 
tice ;  and  under  such  a  stimulus  become  con- 
scions  of  powers  which,  till  precipitated  into 
action,  were  locked  up  in  reserve.  Tenderer 
temperaments,  on  the  other  hand,  require 
applause  to  enable  them  to  shake  off  their 
diffidence.  Sympathy  is  the  air  they  breathe ; 
and  if  they  find  it  not  for  their  intellectual 
creations,  rather  than  labor  without  its  cheer- 
ing influence,  their  genius  spends  itself  upon 
those  associations  and  pursuits  in  which  sym- 
pathy may  always  be  bestowed  and  occa- 
sionally received.  "Necessity,"  we  are  told, 
"  always  affected  Hartley  Coleridge  with  the 
touch  of  a  torpedo."  This  is  commonly  the 
ease  where  the  active  powers,  however  large 
in  themselves,  are  not  in  proportion  to  the 
sensibilities,  or  where  the  moral  sensibilities 
are  encompassed  and  embarrassed  by  a  throng 
of  nervous  sensibilities.  Hope  is  the  con- 
ducting spirit  of  such  a  character,  which  finds 
it  easier  to  advance  than  to  stand ;  and  to 
natures  .so  constituted  success  is  but  a  minis- 
ter of  Hope. 

Such  support  Hartley  Coleridge  needed 
in  an  especial  degree.  The  humility  which 
18  impressed  upon  all  his  poems,  and  the 
spirit  of  compunction  which  stamps  upon  the 
best  among  them  their  peculiar  character,  at 
once  searching  and  subduing,  were  probably 
not  favorable  to  those  habits  of  mind  which 


engage  men  in  large  enterprises.  For  the 
poet,  however,  as  for  the  man,  ^ood  and  ill 
fortune  were  so  blended  that  it  is  often  hard 
to  know  them  apart.  He  had  a  high  train- 
ing as  well  as  a  high  gift,  the  helps  as  well 
as  the  hinderances  of  a  poetic  age,  the  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  the  disacfvantages,  which  pro- 
ceed from  the  absence  of  contemporary  fame; 
he  had  nature,  books,  friends,  and  leisure.  A 
man  with  these  advantages,  and  fifty-two 
vears  of  life,  may  generally  be  considered  to 
have  put  forth  what  was  in  him  and  was  ac- 
cessible. So  large  a  bequest  as  he  has  left 
us  is  seldom  so  unalloyed  a  one.  A  nob^e 
moral  spirit  will  long  continue  to  be  diffused 
from  his  poetry :  a  moral  lesson  not  less  deep 
is  to  be  found  in  that  poetry  taken  in  con- 
nection with  his  life.  In  our  remarks  on  the 
latter  we  have  but  glanced  at  principles  of 
large  and  general  concern,  enforced  by  him- 
self in  many  a  poem  rich  in  "  heart  wisdom/' 
and  strong  to  diffuse  it.  Our  imperfect 
sketch  can  easily  be  filled  up  for  himself  by 
any  reader  who  is  able  to  afford  to  so  large 
a  storehouse  of  genuine  poetry  the  time  tha| 
it  deserves.  In  Hartley  Coleridge's  **  Essa^ 
and  Marginalia,"  he  will  find  all  the  adm- 
tional  notes  necessary  for  the  study  of  their 
author's  genius,  as  well  as  a  varied  range 
of  dbcriminative  criticism  and  dbcurnve 
thought  We  regret  that  our  present  limits 
compel  us  thus  briefly  to  refer  to  them. 
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James  Montgomery,  Esq. — On  the  5th 
November  next,  if  Providence  should  con- 
tinue to  spare  him,  our  venerated  townsman, 
Mr.  Montgomeryi  who  has  a  world-wide  fame 
as  the  Christian  poet,  will  have  completed 
his  eightieth  year.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  tne  opportunity  should  be  seizea  upon 
to  pay  to  him  some  grateful  tribute  of  the 
affection  with  which  he  is  regarded,  and  at  the 
same  time,  to  secure  to  future  generations  an 
enduring  memorial  of  his  person  and  of  his 
fame.  With  this  view,  a  subscription  list  has 
been  opened,  and  though  as  yet  it  has  only 
been  handed  about  privately,  it  has  been 
warmly  received.  The  idea  first  suggested 
was«  that  of  a  bust  to  be  placed  in  the  In- 


firmary, of  the  founders  of  which  he  is  almost 
the  only  survivor,  and  which  has  had  the 
benefit  of  his  active  services  as  chairman  of 
the  weekly  board  for  the  last  twenty-seven 
years.  Many  have  desired,  however,  to  have 
a  statue  ratner  than  a  bust,  and  some  have 
thrown  out  the  hint  that  it  should  be  a 
bronze  statue,  to  be  erected  in  some  publie 
situation  in  the  town.  The  suggestion  to  do 
honor  to  Mr.  Montgomery  will  meet  with 
universal  approval,  and  the  only  question  isi 
how  the  general  sentiment  can  be  most  for- 
cibly and  appropriately  expressed.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers  wiD 
shortly  be  called  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
mode  of  procedure. — Sheffield  Independetii* 
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STORY  OF  MICHAEL  AN6EL0. 


ViCHABL  Anoblo  Buonarotti  was  born 
the  6th  of  March,  1474,  at  the  Castle  of 
Caprese  in  Tuscany.  His  father,  being  de- 
scended from  the  illostrioas  house  of  Canoesa, 
fonned  ambitious  hopes  respecting  the  future 
destiny  of  his  son.  He  sent  him  to  school  at 
an  early  age,  intending  him  for  a  learned  pro- 
fession, and  carefully  discouraged  his  preco- 
cioiis  love  for  pencilsand  engraving-tools.  The 
boy's  talent,  however,  for  painting  and  sculp- 
ture was  so  decided,  that  his  father  at  length 
a|aed  to  oppose  its  manifestations,  and  bound 
faSs;  when  thirteen  years  old,  apprentice  to 
Dominico  Ghirlandajo,  one  of  the  best  paint- 
ers of  the  time.  With  him  he  studied  for 
three  years,  suffering  a  cood  deal  of  annoy- 
SBce  from  the  jealousy  of  his  fellow -students. 
They  were  allowed  to  study  drawing  and 
sculpture  in  the  gardens  of  Lorenzo  de  Med- 
ici, sumamed  the  Magnificent ;  and  the  atten- 
tiofi  of  this  prince  was  speedily  attracted  to 
the  productions  of  the  young  Michael  Angelo. 
He  mvited  him  to  become  a  resident  in  his 
palace,  and  gave  him  every  facility  for  the 
study  of  art.  But  the  death  of  his  patron, 
which  took  place  when  Michael  Angelo  was 
but  eighteen,  darkened  his  hitherto  bright 
prospects.  Piero  de  Medici  commenced  hb 
career  by  ordering  the  physician  of  his  father 
Lorenzo  to  be  thrown  into  a  well — an  action 
wUch  augured  unfavorably  for  the  other  fol- 
lowers. One  snowy  winter  morning,  Michael 
Angelo  was  summoned  to  court,  and  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  prince. 

"  Master  Buonarotti,  said  he,  "  I  want 
you  to  make  for  me  a  colossal  statue  in  the 
principal  paiace-yard." 

**  Of  what  material  shall  I  make  it  ?" 
<'Tou  will  find  abundance  beneath  your 
feet— «  quantity  of  snow." 

«<  It  is  well,"  said  Michael  Angelo,  bitter- 
Ij,  **  you  pay  me  my  wa^es  as  your  father 
md ;  but  when  he  ordered  statues,  he  pre- 
Cnrred  marble  to  snow :  every  one  to  his  taste, 
monngnor!" 

Nevertheless,  he  executed  the  prince's 
commission  with  scrupvlom  ecaatoem;  and. 


when  the  white  colossus  was  finished,  he  re- 
tired to  a  cell  in  the  gloomy  monastery  of 
San  Spirito,  where,  amid  the  corpses  ob- 
tained from  the  hospital,  he  prosecuted,  by 
lamp-light,  those  studies  in  anatomy  which 
were  afterwards  so  useful  to  hhn  as  a  sculptor. 

After  some  time,  Michael  Angelo  began  to 
travel,  and  went  from  Venice  to  Bologrna. 
At  this  latter  place,  a  law  was  in  force  obliging 
strangers  to  wear  on  their  thumb-nail  a  seal 
of  red  wax.  For  want  of  this  singular  pass- 
port, the  artist  was  arrested,  and  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  livres.  But  a  noble  gen- 
tleman named  Aldovrandi  took  him  under 
his  protection,  obtained  a  remission  of  the 
sentence,  and  received  him  into  his  house. 
There  Michael  Angelo  spent  his  evenings  in 
reading  Dante  and  Petrarch,  and  his  days  in 
executing  pieces  of  sculpture.  He  carved 
two  little  figures  for  the  church  of  8t.  Domi- 
nic, which  were  so  much  admired,  that  a 
sculptor  of  the  place,  moved  with  envy, 
threatened  to  assassinate  their  author.  The 
latter,  therefore,  hastened  his  return  to  Rome, 
whence  the  infamous  Piero  de  Medici  had 
been  expelled ;  and  the  marvelous  talents  of 
the  young  sculptor  speedily  became  known. 
He  executed  a  figure  of  Bacchus,  now  in  the 
ffsllery  of  Florence,  and  a  group  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  and  dead  Christ.  A  colossal 
statue  of  David  drew  forth  a  criticism  from 
Soderini,  the  too  celebrated*  gonfaloniere ;  * 
the  nose  of  the  figure,  he  said,  seemed  to  him 
too  large. 

"  Well  remedy  that,  signer,"  replied  the 
artist,  with  a  look  of  mock  deference.  And, 
having  taken  a  little  marble  dust  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand,  he  moved  his  chisel,  with- 
out, however,  touching  the  obnoxious  feature. 

'*  Beautiful !"  cried  the  eonfaloniere ;  "  noF 
your  David  is  perfection ! ' 

*'  He  owes  it  to  you,  monsignor." 


♦  Qonfslcmi««  wsa  \)h^  ^Vll^  ^-^wiVi  ^^  ^\^ 
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Alexander  VI.,  the  terrible  Roderigo  Bor- 
gia, died  in  1503,  poisoned  by  a  flask  of  wine 
which  he  had  prepared  for  others.  Julius  II. 
succeeded  him  in  the  popedom.  The  latter 
was  a  man  of  vast  ambition,  indomitable 
pnde,  and  inflexible  temper.  One  day  he 
sent  for  Michael  Angelo,  and  commanded 
him  to  carve  his  likeness. 

"  You  will  make  it,"  said  he,  "  in  the  form 
of  a  colossal  statue,  to  be  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  church  of  St.  Petronio.  Here 
are  a  thousand  ducats  on  account.  When- 
ever you  want  more  money,  address  yourself 
directly  to  me.  Hasten  the  execution  of  your 
model,  and  let  it  be  worthy  of  Julius  II.  and 
of  Michael  Angelo." 

"  I  have  the  design  ready,"  replied  the  art- 
ist. "Your  holiness  will  stand  with  your 
right  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  bestowing 
your  benediction,  and  in  your  left  I  will  place 
a  book- 


"  A  book !  a  book !"  shouted  Julius.  "  A 
sword,  you  mean !  I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with  priestly  trumpery ;  I  use  the  sword ! " 

Some  days  afterwards,  his  holiness  visited 
the  studio,  to  inspect  the  advancing  work, 
and  said — "  'Tis  very  well.  But  tell  me, 
whether  am  I  blessing  or  cursing  the  peo- 
ple ?  " — "  Your  holiness  is  threatening  your 
people  if  they  do  not  behave  well.  The 
people  did  not  behave  well,  for,  in  1511,  they 
broke  the  statue  of  the  pope. 

On  another  occasion,  Julius  sent  for  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  said  to  him — "  If  you  were 
commissioned  to  erect  a  tomb  for  Julius  II., 
what  design  would  you  choose  for  it?" 

The  artist,  after  a  few  moments  reflection, 
replied  by  giving  a  detailed  description  of 
what,  when  executed,  would  indeed  form  a 
noble  monument.  The  pope  listened  in  si- 
lence, and,  after  a  pause,  asked — "Where 
will  you  place  this  immense  mausoleum  ? " 

"  Close  to  the  new  church  which  Nicolas 
V.  projected,  and  which  I  will  finish." 

'*  How  much  will  it  cost  ?  " 

"About  one  hundred  thousand  crowns." 

"  You  shall  have  two  hundred  thousand, 
if  necessary." 

"  I  may  then  set  out  for  Carrara  ?  " 

**  As  soon  as  you  please ;  and  remember, 
whenever  you  want  to  speak  to  me,  do  so  in 
person,  without  having  recourse  to  any  one 
else." 

So,  filled  with  mighty  designs,  and  dreams 
of  ambition,  the  artist  commenced  his  la- 
bors. The  great  square  of  St.  Peter  was 
covered  with  huge  blocks  of  marble,  trans- 
ported tbitber  from  Carrara ;  and  Michael 
Angelo,  immedititely  oq  his  return,  repaued.\ 


to  the  Vatican  to  ask  for  a  supply  of  mooey. 
His  holiness  could  not  be  seen.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  the  artist  repeated  his  visit.  As  he 
was  crossing  the  antechamber,  a  servant  in- 
tercepted him,  and  told  him  shortly  that  he 
could  not  enter. 

**  Dolt  I  you  know  not  to  whom  yon  are 
speaking !"  cried  a  prelate,  who,  in  passing 
at  the  moment,  recognized  Michael  Angelo. 

"  I  know  him  very  well,"  replied  the  lac- 
quey, in  a  saucy  tone,  "  and  I  am  only  ful- 
filline  the  orders  I  received," 

"  Tis  well,"  said  the  artist ;  « when  the 
pope  wants  me  again,  let  him  come  and 
seek  me." 

An  hour  afterwards  he  set  oat  for  Floreoee. 

When  Julius  was  told  of  the  reply  and 
departure  of  Michael  Angelo,  his  anger 
burst  forth.  Five  couriers  were  despatched, 
one  after  the  other,  to  bring  back  the  fugi- 
tive ;  and,  when  entreaties  were  of  no  avul, 
they  were  going  to  employ  force ;  but  the 
stalwart  artist  drew  his  sword,  and  threatened 
to  slay  the  first  who  should  lay  a  fingw  oo 
him.  The  intimidated  messengers  returned, 
leaving  him  to  pursue  his  journey.  The 
pope's  wrath  knew  no  bounds ;  he  threatened 
to  bum  Florence  to  the  ground,  if  his  sculptor 
were  not  restored  to  him.  Soderini  received 
three  briefs  in  as  many  days ;  the  first  pro- 
mised amnesty  and  pardon  to  the  artist; 
the  second  declared  war  to  the  republic; 
and  the  third  announced,  that,  if  Michael 
Angelo  failed  to  set  out  for  Rome  within 
twenty-four  hours,  all  the  Florentines  would 
be  excommunicated. 

"  You  will  be  the  ruin  of  us  all  I"  exclaimtd 
the  poor  gonfaloniere,  trembling. 

"  Ah !  ah !"  replied  Michael  Angelo,  "that 
will  teach  him  to  close  his  door  against  me 
agam ! 

♦*  But  we  cannot  keep  you  here." 

"  Well,  I'll  go  to  the  Grand  Turk." 

"  To  the  Grand  Turk  !" 

"  Certainly  :  he'll  treat  me  better  than  the 
pope  has  done,  I'm  very  sure." 

"  Go  where  you  please,  but  deliver  us 
from  the  anger  of  the  pope." 

However,  Julius  II.  was  a  man  to  keep 
his  word.  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army,  and  took  Bologna.  Michael 
Angelo,  suddenly  changing  his  mind,  entered 
the  conquered  city,  and  presented  himself  to 
the  pope.  Julius  was  at  table  in  the  palace 
when  the  arrival  of  his  rebellious  sculptor 
was  announced.  He  ordered  him  to  enter, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  anger — "  What  is 
the  meaning  of  our  being  obliged  to  come  to 
"jo^i,  \n&\fianL  qI  ^^^  \a  ue  ?" 
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Michael  Angelo  bent  his  knee,  and  spoke 
not;  but,  despite  of  the  attitade  of  sub- 
mission, his  haughty  countenance  betrayed 
more  pride  than  repentance.  The  bystanders, 
knowing  the  temper  of  the  pope,  trembled 
for  the  sculptor;  and  Cardinal  Soderini, 
brother  to  the  eonfaloniere,  began — "  Holy 
fkther,  pardon  this  poor  man.  Artists  are 
usually  deficient  in  civility.  He  has  sinned 
throuflh  ignorance." 

Juhus  seixed  a  stick,  and,  hitting  the  un- 
lucky cardinal  a  smart  blow,  thundered  out 
—"How,  wretch!  darest  thou  speak  ill  of 
my  sculptor  ?  'Tis  thou  who  art  ignorant 
and  uncivil.     Out  of  my  sight  V* 

The  astounded  prelate  did  not  wait  for  a 
second  bidding,  but  hastened  to  leave  the 
chamber.  That  same  evening  the  pope  and 
the  sculptor  became  more  firm  friends  than 
ever ;  such  a  workman  suited  such  a  master. 
Julius  returned  to  Rome,  having  commanded 
Michael  Angelo  to  follow  him  thither  as  soon 
as  his  colossal  statue  should  be  finished. 

The  artist's  enemies  at  the  papal  court 
were  not  idle,  but  they  commenced  their 
attack  in  an  insidious  manner.  They  praised 
his  talents  extravagantly,  but  insinuated  that 
he  was  far  greater  as  a  painter  than  as  a 
sculptor.  This  stroke  of  policy  told ;  Michael 
Angelo  did  not  lose  the  favor  of  Julius,  but 
the  latter  forgot  his  long  projected  mauso- 
leum. 

In  1508,  Michael  Angelo  arrived  at  the 
YaUcan.  The  pope  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  inquired  about  his  statue.  It  was 
finbhed.  As  soon  as  the  artist  had  taken 
some  refreshment,  his  patron,  leaning  on  his 
arm,  led  him  out  to  show  him  all  that  had 
been  done  in  his  absence.  He  pointed  out 
the  buildings  of  San  Gallo  and  Bramante, 
and  the  frescoes  of  Raffaelle.  Michael  An- 
gelo praised  them  unfeignedly.  In  the 
Snare  of  St.  Peter  still  lay  the  enormous 
ocks  of  Carrara  marble  waiting  for  the 
sculptor's  chisel.  After  having  walked  for 
some  time,  Julius  led  his  companion  into  the 
Sistine  chapel,  and,  raising  his  hand  towards 
the  vault,  said — "  Since  my  uncle's  death, 
this  beautiful  building  has  remained  un- 
finished. I  wish  it.  to  be  said — "  Julius  II. 
has  completed  what  Siztus  IV.  began." 
Behold  your  appointed  work ;  you  shall  be 
at  once  the  architect,  the  painter,  and  the 
decorator.  Fill  this  immense  vault  with 
frescoes  and  innumerable  figures.  I  will 
that  the  world  shall  know  that  Michael 
Angelo  is  inimitable  not  only  as  a  sculptor, 
but  as  a  painter." 

For  a  moment  the  arUst  stood  silent  with 
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amazement;  then  he  said — "Your  holiness 
mocks  your  servant." 

What  mean  you.  Master  Buonarotti  V* 
My  business  is  to  wield  the  chisel  and 
the  mallet.  I  know  little  of  painting,  and 
nothing  of  the  mechanical  part  of  fresco 
work.  How,  then,  can  I  suddenly  at  my 
age  change  my  career !  But  your  holiness 
cannot  be  in  earnest." 

I  have  said  I  will  it :  it  is  thine  to  obey." 
And  I  tell  your  holiness  that  this  idea 
never  came  from  yourself.  It  is  an  infamous 
snare  laid  for  me  by  my  enemies.  If  I 
refuse,  I  lose  your  countenance ;  if  I  accept, 
I  shall  certainly  fail.  Well,  I  prefer  enduring 
the  anger  of  your  holiness  to  incurring  certain 
shame.     I  shall  instantly  return  to  Florence." 

"  This  time  we'll  take  good  care !"  cried 
Julius  ;  and  he  retired  abruptly,  leaving  the 
artist  a  prey  to  his  mute  despair.  The 
thoughts  that  passed  through  the  sculptor's 
mind  during  that  long,  lonely  night  have  ever 
remained  unspoken.  But  let  us  imagine  him 
whose  mind  was  teeming  with  vast  projects, 
who  needed  but  to  strike  the  rock,  and  glori- 
ous creations  would  start  forth,  turned  sud- 
denly back  in  his  career — commanded  to 
forget  hb  people  of  stone,  and  to  evoke  in 
their  place  a  nation  of  colored  shadows — to 
pass  from  the  summit  of  one  art  to  the  base 
of  another;  and  this  to  be  accomplished  in 
an  hour — truly  it  was  a  fierce  struggle,  and 
a  strange  triumph  wrought  by  the  indomita- 
ble human  will. 

On  the  morrow,  Julius  found  Michael 
Angelo  on  the  spot  where  he  had  left  him  ; 
his  arms  were  folded  on  his  breast,  his  head 
bent  in  profound  meditation,  his  cheeks  were 
pale,  and  his  eyes  bloodshot,  but  the  fire  of 
genius  beamed  on  his  brow. 

"Well?"  said  the  pope. 

"  I  submit  to  your  wishes." 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.  Believe  me,  your  ene- 
mies, in  seeking  to  injure  you,  have  prepared 
for  you  a  fresh  triumph." 

'*  Let  Bramante  come  immediately  to  con- 
struct the  scaffolding." 

This  man  had  been  foremost  in  the  attack ; 
and  now,  caught  in  his  own  snare,  the  envi- 
ous architect  sought  at  least  to  procure  a 
share  of  the  work  for  his  nephew  Raffaelle. 
But  Julius  was  inexorable,  and  dryly  ordered 
Bramante  to  prepare  the  necessary  planks 
and  cordage. 

Meantime  Michael  Angelo  passed  a  few 
days  in  total  seclusion;  and  when  all  was 
prepared,  he  showed  his  designs,  and  left  the 
estimate  of  their  recompense  to  8exLQ^33^^ 
one  of  liva  mo&t  WVXfcx  ctieoikfta*   ^"^  ^^^^sas^ 
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occasion  even  envy  was  ashamed  to  outrage  | 
justice:    San   Gallo  proposed  the  sum  of 
15,000  ducats,  and  the  agreement  was  com- 
pleted. 

Michael  Angelo  then  went  to  the  Sistine, 
and,  for  the  first  time  addressing  himself  to 
Bramante,  said,  in  the  presence  of  the  pope, 
and  in  a  tone  of  insulting  irony,  "  In  what 
manner  do  you  propose,  master  architect,  to 
raise  this  scaffolaing  V* 

**  In  the  usual  manner,"  replied  Bramante, 
scornfully. 

«'  That  is  to  say " 

"  That  is  to  say,  master,  since  you  seem 
ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the  art  you 
profess,  that  I  will  make  holes  in  the  vault — 
that  from  these  openings  capstans  will  de- 
scend, and  sustain  the  movable  platform  on 
which  you  will  work." 

"Very  clear,  indeed,  master  Bramante. 
But  permit  me  to  ask  you  one  question; 
when  my  paintings  shall  be  finished,  how 
will  you  stop  up  these  holes  ?" 

"  O,  time  enough  to  think  of  that  !*' 

Michael  Angelo  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
and  having  called  the  head  carpenter,  said  to 
him  in  aloud  voice : — "  Take  all  this  trumpery 
away,  sell  it,  and  keep  the  proceeds  for  your 
own  use."  He  then  explained  to  the  aston- 
ished pope  the  simple  and  ingenious  method 
which  he  meant  to  employ,  and  which  has 
always  since  been  adopted  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  next  day  he  sent  to  Florence  for 
several  painters  accustomed  to  fresco  work. 
He  caused  them  to  ascend  his  scafifold,  gave 
each  a  portion  of  the  wall  to  paint,  and 
watched  their  proceedings  closely.  A  few 
hours  sufficed  to  make  him  acquainted  with 
the  mechanical  portion  of  the  art.  He  paid 
them  liberally,  and  dismissed  them ;  then  he 
efiPaced  nil  that  they  had  done,  and  shut  him- 
self up  alone  in  the  chapel. 

Without  any  assistant,  he  tempered  the 
lime,  mixed  the  plaster,  and  ground  his 
colors.  It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  patience  and  persevering  labor 
necessary  to  overcome  the  manual  difficulties 
of  a  new  art.  Often  a  few  drops  more  or 
less  than  the  right  quantity  of  water — a  coat 
laid  on  too  thinly  or  too  tliickly — in  fact,  the 
smallest  oversight,  used  to  cause  his  nearly 
finished  fresco  to  fall  ofi*  in  patches.  But 
genius  mocks  at  difficulties  both  great  and 
small.  After  a  time,  colors  and  plaster 
obeyed  their  ruler,  as  marble  and  bronze  had 
done  before.  The  mechanical  obstacles  re- 
moved,  it  only  remained  for  him  to  execute 
bis  sublime  conceptions.    It  was  the  spirit  oi 


Dante  incarnate  under  another  form,  and 
breathed  forth  in  painting  instead  of  in  soiiff. 
Both  have  embraced  in  their  vast  composi- 
tions the  whole  range  of  creation — the  order 
and  events  of  time,  from  the  fall  of  the  angeb 
to  the  last  judgment.  It  would  be  as  impos- 
sible to  convey  an  idea  of  the  glories  of  the 
Sistine  vault  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
them,  as  to  describe  those  of  Dante's  won- 
drous epic  to  such  as  have  not  felt  them.  It 
would  be  speakinff  of  music  to  the  deaf,  and 
of  colors  to  the  blind.  Michael  Angelo  em- 
ployed but  twenty  months  in  his  stupendous 
work.  On  the  day  when  he  finally  oarae 
down  from  the  scaffolding,  his  eyes  had  been 
so  accustomed  to  looking  upwards,  that  he 
could  no  longer  without  pain  turn  them 
towards  the  earth.  A  touching  symbol  of 
genius  obliged  to  look  downwaras  and  walk 
with  men,  after  having  soared  through  the 
regions  of  the  sky. 

Amongst  the  various  annoyances  wluch 
besieged  Michael  Angelo,  must  be  reckoned 
the  impatience  and  the  threats  of  the  im- 
petuous pontiff.  Old  and  feeble  as  he  was, 
he  persisted  day  after  day  in  mounting  to 
the  platform,  and  there  watching,  sooldinff, 
and  hurrying  the  poor  artist,  who  would 
willingly  have  given  all  that  he  was  worth  to 
be  allowed  to  work  in  peace. 

One  day  his  holiness  complained  of  the 
scanty  use  of  brilliant  colors  and  g^ding. 
The  artist  replied,  "Holy  father,  the  men 
whom  I  have  painted  wore  no  rich  or  gilded 
clothing ;  they  were  saints  and  apostles,  who 
chose  poverty,  and  despised  this  world's 
splendor." 

Another  time  came  complaints  of  the 
artist's  slowness.  "  When  will  you  have 
finished  ?"  asked  the  pope. 

"  When  I  shall  be  fully  satisfied." 

At  length,  when  All-Saints'  day  ap- 
proached, the  pope  signified  briefly  to  the 
painter  that  he,  Julius  II.,  intended  on  that 
day  to  say  mass  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

"  But  if  I  have  not  finished " 

'*  If  you  have  not  finished ! — I'll  throw 
you  headlong  from  the  scaffold  1" 

"  He  is  just  the  man  to  keep  his  word," 
thought  Michael  Angelo.  And  on  All- 
Saints'  eve  the  scaffolding  was  finaUy  re- 
moved. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  over- 
whelming sensation  produced  by  this  master- 
piece of  genius,  when  it  was  displayed  to 
public  view.  Then,  as  now,  the  dome  of  the 
Sistine  was  considered  as  the  most  marvelous 
prodigy  of  human  art.  At  its  completion, 
Mi^U^^l  Angelo  had  attfuned  his  d7th  year. 
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Two  yean  afterwards,  the  pope  died,  and 
Michael  Angelo  wept  for  hixn  bitterly. 
Their  characters  were  suited.  Julius  could 
not  content  himself  without  Michael  Angelo. 
A  short  time  before  the  death  of  the  former, 
a  violent  quarrel  took  place  between  them, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  artist  asking  permission 
to  go  to  Florence,  to  witness  the  feast  of  St. 
John.  The  scene,  however,  terminated,  as 
usual,  in  renewed  favor  and  friendship.  Next 
day  his  holiness  even  condescended  to  make 
an  apology,  and  sent  Michael  Angelo  a  pre- 
sent of  500  ducats  with  which  to  amuse  him- 
aelf  durinff  the  festival. 

Julius  n.  was  the  only  human  being  who 
dared  to  maltreat  Michael  Angelo.  He  one 
day  went  so  far  as  to  threaten  the  artist  with 
his  walkmg-stick.  Nevertheless,  the  great 
Bculptor  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  and 
certainly  loved  him  sincerely. 

This  strange  pontiff  was  succeeded  by 
Leo  X.,  who,  although  esteemed  a  liberal 
patron  of  literature  and  art,  did  not  show 
much  favor  to  Michael  Angelo.  Neither  was 
he  much  noticed  by  the  popes  who  succeeded 
Leo,  until  the  accession  of  Paul  III.  This 
pontiff  repaired  one  morning,  followed  by 
ten  cardinals,  to  the  artist's  studio.  The 
object  of  his  visit  was  to  engage  Michael 
Angelo  to  execute  his  great  painting  of 
"The  Last  Judgment,"  which  indeed  occupied 
the  next  nine  years  of  its  author's  life.  This 
▼ast  and  unique  picture,  in  which  the  human 
figure  is  represented  in  every  possible  attitude, 
and  in  which  all  the  sentiments,  all  the  pas- 
sions, all  the  emotions  of  which  the  soul  is 
susceptible,  are  reflected  with  inimitable 
truth  and  perfection,  remains  still  unrivaled 
in  the  vast  domain  of  art.  It  was  exhibited 
to  the  public  for  the  first  time  on  Christmas 
day,  1541. 

It  is  said  that  the  pope,  scandalized  at  the 
nudity  of  some  of  the  figures,  sent  directions 
to  Michael  Angelo  to  cover  them  with  dra- 
pery. "  Tell  his  holiness,"  was  the  reply, 
**  that  he  had  better  occupy  himself  less  in 
reforming  my  paintings,  which  is  an  easy 
task,  and  more  m  reforming  mankind,  which 
is  a  difficult  one." 

Siffnor  Biaggio,  master  of  the  ceremonies 
to  Paul  III.,  ventured  to  give  his  opinion  of 
"  The  Last  Judgment."  "  Holy  father,"  said 
he,  "  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  this  painting 
seems  to  me  more  suited  to  adorn,  a  tavern, 
than  a  consecrated  chapel."  Unluckily  for 
the  critic,  he  was  overheard  by  Michael 
Angelo.  Scarcely  had  the  pope  departed, 
when  the  irritated  artist  placed  an  exact 
likeness  of  Biaggio  in  the  xnidst  of  the  m* 


femal  regions,  under  the  by  no  means  flat* 
tering  similitude  of  Minos.  In  this  proceed- 
ing he  followed  the  example  of  Dante,  who, 
in  a  like  manner,  avenged  himself  on  his 
enemies.  Great  was  the  consternation  of  the 
poor  master  of  the  ceremonies,  when  he  saw 
himself  thus  unceremoniously  condemned.  He 
hastened  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
pope,  declaring  that  he  would  not  rise  imtil 
his  holiness  should  release  him  from  hell; 
as  to  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the 
audacious  painter,  he  referred  that  to  the 
holy  father's  decision.  ''Signor  Biaggio,'' 
replied  Paul  III.,  struggling  m  vain  to  pre- 
serve his  gravity,  "  you  know  that  I  have  re- 
ceived power  in  heaven  and  earth,  but  I  have 
no  authority  in  hell;  so,  I  fear  you  moit 
e'en  stay  there." 

While  Michael  Angelo  was  working  at 
"  The  Last  Judgment,'  he  fell  one  day  from 
the  scaflfolding,  and  hurt  his  leg  severely. 
Seized  with  a  fit  of  misanthropy,  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  Louse,  and  refused  to  see 
any  one.  But  he  reckoned  without  his  phy- 
sician, a  sturdy  son  of  Esculapius,  named 
Baccio  Bontini.  Having  heard  of  the  acci* 
dent,  he  repaired  to  the  artist's  dwellmg, 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  No  answer.  lie 
knocked  more  loudly,  and  shouted  for  the 
servants  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice.  Still 
there  was  total  silence.  Bontini  got  a  ladder, 
placed  it  against  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
tried  to  get  in  through^the  windows,  but  they 
were  closed,  and  the  shutters  strongly  barred. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Most  persons  would 
have  given  up  the  attempt  in  despair,  but 
Bontini  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  difficulties. 
With  great  trouble  he  got  down  into  the 
cellars,  and  thence  ascended  into  Michael 
Angelo's  room;  where,  half  by  force,  he 
succeeded  in  prescribing  for  and  curing  the 
wounded  le^.  It  was  quite  time  to  do  so, 
for  the  artist  had  allowed  himself  to  be  ' 
brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave. 

Paul  III.  had  caused  a  splendid  chapel 
to  be  built,  named,  after  himself  and  his 
patron  saint,  the  Pauline,  and  for  its  de- 
coration Michael  Angelo  painted  the  two 
last  frescoes  which  he  ever  executed,  "  The 
Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter,"  and  "  The  Conver- 
sion of  St.  Paul." 

The  remaining  years  of  his  busy  life  were 
chiefly  occupied  in  designing  and  building 
the  vast  edifice  of  St.  Peter's,  which  will  re- 
main through  succeeding  ages  as  a  glorious 
trophy  of  his  genius. 

The  first  stone  of  a  ^eat  Christian  temple 
had  been  laid  b^  t\i^^m^«tQ»x  ^w^s^^ss&cssfc^ 
I  in  324.    In  Q^^,'\iouofvwx^V«\ibs5^^ 
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Stes  of  massive  silver,  whicL,  in  846,  tbe 
iracens  carried  off.  During  the  thirteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  several  popes  had 
caused  the  ancient  Basilica  to  be  repaired. 
Nicholas  Y.  had  conceived  the  design  of  re- 
building the  St.  Peter's,  after  the  model  of 
Leo  Battista  Alberti ;  but  scarcely  were  the 
walls  raised  above  the  ground-level  when  the 
pope  died,  and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

At  length,  in  1506,  Julius  II.,  who  was 
then  entering  his  seventy- third  year,  laid  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  structure.  Bra- 
mante,  Raffaelle,  San  Gallo,  and  Fra  Gio- 
condo  di  Verona  continued  in  succession  to 
superintend  the  building.  Sums  of  money 
incalculably  ereat  were  lavished  on  this  stu- 
pendous work,  which  seemed  destined,  like  a 
modern  Babel,  never  to  be  finished. 

When  Paul  III.  had  recourse  to  the  lofty 

fenius  and  stem  probity  of  Michael  Angelo 
iuonarotti,  the  proposed  cathedral  had  be- 
come a  perfect  wilderness  of  incongruous 
steeples,  cupolas,  spires,  pillars,  porticoes, 
and  arcades,  which  the  opposing  tastes  of 
the  numerous  architects  had  heaped  together 
in  "most  admired  disorder.'' 

Michael  Angelo  was  very  reluctant  to 
undertake  a  task,  which  promised  to  be  one 
ot  thankless  toil ;  but,  despite  of  his  repeated 
refusals,  the  pope  at  length  prevailed.  The 
artist  made  but  one  condition,  and  on  that 
point  he  was  inexorable — that  his  services 
should  be  strictly  gratuitous.  He  wished  by 
his  example  to  condemn  that  cupidity,  which 
then,  as  of  old  time,  had  made  the  house  of 
God  a  house  of  merchandise. 

Armed  with  the  most  absolute  authority, 
the  inflexible  old  man  came  to  the  half- 
fini3hed  building.  He  caused  to  be  taken 
down  what  was  already  done,  and  speedily, 
almost  as  if  by  magic,  the  new  edifice  sprung 
up,  with  its  simple  and  majestic  proportions, 
in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  cross.     Paul  III., 


before  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1549, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  building 
placed  beyond  the  risk  of  subsequent  alter- 
ation. During  seventeen  years,  amid  the 
various  annoyances  caused  to  Michael  An- 
gelo by  the  caprices  of  the  different  pontiflb, 
and  the  calumnies  and  cabals  of  his  numerous 
enemies,  he  worked  with  indefatigable  ardor 
at  this  undertaking,  which  he  thenceforth  re- 
garded as  his  most  sacred  duty. 

A  letter  is  extant  which  he  wrote  in  reply 
to  a  pressing  invitation  sent  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany.  "Tell  his 
highness,"  he  writes,  "that,  with  his  permis- 
sion, I  must  continue  the  erection  of  St. 
Peter's,  until  I  have  brought  it  to  such  a 
point  as  will  preclude  any  subsequent  change. 
Were  I  to  leave  it  in  its  present  state,  I 
should  be  the  cause  of  a  great  ruin,  a  great 
shame,  and  a  great  sin  1"    ' 

His  wishes  were  fulfilled.  After  his  death, 
St.  Peter's  was  completed  rigorously  on  his 
model,  by  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Domi- 
nico  Fontana.  Pius  IV.  dismissed  an  archi- 
tect, named  Piero  Ligorio,  for  having  ven- 
tured to  make  some  trivial  alteration. 

Notwithstanding  the  fame  and  glory  thai 
surrounded  him,  the  old  age  of  Michael 
Angelo  was  sad  and  desolate.  He  had 
survived  the  friends  and  companions  of  hit 
youth,  and  his  faithful,  well-beloved  servant 
Urbino.  His  grief  for  the  death  of  the  latter, 
which  took  place  six  years  before  his  own, 
is  touchingly  expressed  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Vasari. 

His  last  will  consisted  of  only  the  following 
words ; — "  I  leave  my  soul  to  God,  my  body 
to  the  earth,  and  my  possessions  to  my  rela- 
tives." 

Michael  Angelo  was  seized  with  a  slow 
fever,  and  expired  peacefully,  on  the  17th 
of  February,  1663,  aged  eighty-eight  years 
and  eleven  months. 


>■•• 


The  Paris  papers  justly  complain  of  the 
wholesale  literary  piracy  which  is  carried  on 
in  Brussels.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  fac- 
similes of  many  of  the  Parisian  journals,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Debats  and  Charivari,  are 
fabricated  there  on  the  day  of  their  publi- 
cation,  and  are  forwarded  to  many  parts  of  I 


the  continent,  where  they  often  arrive  several 
hours  before  the  originals.  This  is  explained 
by  the  execrable  postal  arrangements  in 
Germany.  A  traveller  may  now  go  by 
railway  from  Paris  to  Berlin  or  Dresden  in 
38  hours;  letters  and  newspapers  by  the 
post  taking  four  days. 
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WARMBRUNN  AND  6RjEF£NBER6. 


In  a  recent  toar  through  that  portion  of 
the  mountain  chain  separatine;  Silesia  from 
Bohemia,  called  the  Riesengebiree,  or  "  Giant 
Mountains/'  my  wanderings  led  me  through 
these  Btrildng  and  somewhat  peculiar  hign- 
lands,  80  rarely  explored  by  Englishmen  on 
account  of  their  remoteness  from  our  beaten 
tracks ;  and  descending  into  the  Yale  of 
Hirschberg,  which  showed  so  gloriously 
from  the  mountain  heights  above,  had  a  peep, 
**  en  passant,"  at  the  baths  of  Warmbrunn, 
which  have  a  high  repute  in  Silesia  and  the 
immediately  surrounding  countries.  Thence 
I  passed  over  the  varied  and  charming 
scenery  which  intervenes  between  the  last- 
named  place  and  Silesian  Freiburgh,  where, 
taking  "  the  Rail,"  I  reached  BresJau  and 
Neisse  without  fatigue  in  a  few  hours'  run, 
and  made  out  the  remaining  distance  to 
Graefenberg  and  the  far-famed  "original 
water  doctor,"  in  the  best  way  I  could. 

In  the  following  pages  it  is  my  intention  to 
describe,  as  well  at  least  as  may  be  done  in 
a  hasty  glance,  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
the  "  water-cure,"  there ;  what  its  progress 
and  popularity  in  that  very  place  where  it  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  had  its  birth ; 
and  where,  at  any  rate,  it  has  been  brought 
up  to  its  present  state  of  maturity,  and  that, 
amidst  many  difficulties  and  heavy  discourage- 
ments. We  shall  thus  be  enabled  to  give  a 
*'  local  habitation"  in  our  memory  to  a  spot 
which  is  now  so  celebrated,  and  in  so  many 
mouths  in  various  comers  of  the  world ; 
though  thirty  years  ago  so  inconsiderable  in 
size  and  importance  was  it,  as  scarcely  to  be 
met  with  in  any  map — a  change  solely  as- 
cribable  to  the  energy  of  one  individual,  and 
he  almost  an  uneducated  peasant,  and  to  the 
unlimited  devotion  of  his  powers  to  one  idea 
— ^the  omnipotence  of  water  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  The  amazingly  general  acceptance 
which  his  treatment  of  all  the  common  dis- 
orders by  which  man  is  afflicted  has  met 
with  from  the  non-professional  part  of  the 
public  in  Germany,  as  well  as  the  almost  un- 
exampled rapidity  with  which  this  potent  but 
two-edged  remedfj  has  propagated  itself  over 


all  Europe  and  parts  of  America,  naturally 
renders  a  pilgrimage  to  the  common  birth- 
place of  the  inventor  and  the  invention  a  mat- 
ter of  some  interest. 

At  Herrmannsdorf,  or  Hermsdorf,  as  it  is 
more  usually  named,  close  to  the  castle  of 
Kynast,  at  the  base  and  near  the  centre  of 
the  Riesengebirge,  stands  here  a  large,  super- 
annuated, unsightly  residence  of  the  Schafif- 
gotsch  family,  now  occupied  by  some  of  their 
agents  or  retainers.  In  this  there  was  for- 
merly a  valuable  library  of  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  volumes ;  these,  along  with  a  col- 
lection of  coins,  specimens  of  natural  history, 
old  armor,  and  some  pictures,  were  removed 
about  fifteen  years  ago  to  Warrabrunn,  and 
placed  in  "  the  Probstei  Gebaude," — a  secu- 
larized conventual  building  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  subordinate  to  the  old  monastery  of 
Griissau,  and  the  whole  has  been  thrown 
open,  with  the  greatest  liberality  on  the  part 
of  the  noble  proprietor,  gratuitously  to  the 
public. 

A  drive  of  three  miles  over  a  very  level 
piece  of  country  brought  me  and  my  com- 
panion, a  celebrated  Prussian  divine,  out  on 
his  holiday  excursions,  to  Warmbrunn.  It 
is  a  cheerful,  airy-looking  market-town,  of 
about  three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  of 
the  most  frequented  baths  in  this  quarter  of 
Germany.  The  inns  and  lodging-houses  are 
very  respectable-looking.  "  The  Black  Eagle," 
where  we  stopped,  is  an  excellent  inn,  and 
we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  its  charges, 
though  it  has  the  reputation  amongst  Ger- 
mans of  being  expensive,  and,  perhaps,  may 
be  so  in  "the  season."  "The  Prussian 
Hotel,"  a  little  farther  on  in  the  same  street, 
seems  a  newer  house,  and,  from  its  greater 
height,  has  loftier  and  finer  apartments.  Be- 
tween these  two  principal  hotels,  but  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  just  over  against 
the  post-office,  stands  the  residence  of  Count 
Schaffgotsch,  the  proprietor  of  the  town  and 
baths,  as  well  as  of  the  country  for  many  a 
mile  around. 

"  The  Schloss,"  or  castle^  aa  it  U  c»L\fi^^^ 
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making  no  pretensions  to  architectural  effect. 
A  previous  acquaintance  with  its  occupant 
led  to  my  seeing  its  interior.  In  magnitude 
and  accommodation  it  exceeds  the  palaces  of 
some  reining  German  princes,  and  has  plea- 
sant gardens,  on  a  small  scale,  in  the  rear,  to 
which  the  public  have  admission. 

The  number  of  persons  who  frequent  the 
baths  here  annually  is  still  above  2,000 ;  thirty 
years  ago  the  number  was  nearly  double. 
The  water  is  a  warm  '*  sulphuretted  saline," 
eontaining  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
impregnation,  with  a  very  little  glauber  and 
oommon  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  muriate  of 
ammonia,  a  minute  fraction  of  iron,  and  some 
other  less  important  ingredients;  its  tem- 
perature, which  is  just  about  blood  heat, 
seems  its  ''  strong  pomt,"  as,  in  respect  to  its 
chemical  composition,  it  must  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  weaker  mineral  waters.  It  is 
used,  however,  with  great  advantage  in 
chronic  rheumatism,  scrofula,  and  dyspeptic 
affections,  and  would  probably  succeed,  if 
long  enough  continued,  in  removing  many 
forms  of  cutaneous  eruptions  which  require  a 
aoothiDg  treatment.  The  style  of  taking 
these  baths  is  much  the  same  social  one  as 
prevails  in  our  own  good  city  of  Bath : — a 
number  of  persons,  dressed  in  a  light  bathing  ^ 
costume,  occupy  simultaneously  the  large 
Btone  cistern  forming  the  floor  of  a  lofty  dome- 
shaped  apartment,  and  they  spend  the  period 
prescribed  to  each,  in  walking  about,  or  sitting 
on  the  circular  seat  which  runs  around  it,  up 
to  their  chins  in  water — a  kind  of  **  re- union, ' 
which  some  persons,  and  the  author  of  "  Hum- 
phrey Clinker,"  if  I  remember  rightly,  amongst 
the  number,  have  thought  proper  to  be  very 
merry  upon  ;  though  why  it  should  be  con- 
sidered more  ludicrous  for  human  beings, 
with  so  good  an  object  as  the  recovery  of 
health  in  view,  to  meet  together  for  half  an 
hour  in  water  than  in  the  atmospheric  fluid, 
as  they  usually  do  without  remark,  it  would 
be  hard  to  give  any  very  rational  explana- 
tion. 

Of  these  baths  there  are  two  principal  ones, 
"the  Count's,"  and  "the  Provost's,"  but, 
both  now  belong  to  Count  Schaffgotsch,  who 
purchased  the  latter  when  the  monastery  to 
which  it  appertained  was  suppressed. 

Bathing  is  a  very  early  as  well  as  an  earnest 
business  here,  or  it  could  never  be  got  through 
with  in  a  day  of  only  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  space  for  bathmg  in  is  so  very  limited, 
and  the  patients  who  use  the  remedy  are  so 
numerous.  The  gentlemen  accordingly  com- 
mmioe  opemtionB  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
iq^  remain  maaiem  o(  t&e  bath  till  aix,  whea 


they  resign  the  use  of  the  aquatic  apartments 
to  the  ladies  for  a  couple  of  hours ;  an  inferior 
class  of  patients,  wno  pay  a  smaller  sum 
weekly  than  the  former,  next  take  their  turn 
for  an  hour.  The  water  is  then  partially 
run  off  during  the  hours  of  dining,  to  maintain 
its  purity.  At  two  o'clock  the  gentlemen 
are  again  in  the  ascendancy  for  two  hours ; 
then  the  ladies  again ;  and  finally,  the  "  bnr- 
ffher  class,"  as  before,  and,  on  operations  be- 
mg  closed  for  the  evening,  the  water  is  again 
allowed  in  part  to  flow  off. 

The  very  poor  patients  used  to  succeed,  I 
believe,  to  the  use  of  the  bath  at  a  late  period 
of  the  day,  when  all  the  other  classes  had  al- 
ready done  with  it;  but  not  long  since  a 
bath  has  been  built  specially  for  themselves, 
and  a  small  hospital,  moreover,  arranged  for 
them,  at  the  expense  of  the  noble  famuy  who 
own  both  the  town  and  baths,  where,  when 
they  come  with  proper  attestations,  they  are 
maintained  during  t^eir  treatment  free  of  idl 
expense. 

The  water  of  the  baths  is  perpetually  run- 
ning in  and  out  all  the  time  of  its  being  used, 
so  as  to  preserve,  along  with  the  partial  empty- 
ing already  alluded  to,  a  fair  decree  of  puri- 
ty, by  the  constant  removal  and  renewal  of 
the  surface  water ;  and  the  whole  body  of 
water  is  changed  completely  every  Sunday, 
and  the  cistern  carefully  cleansed  out«  The 
water,  which  springs  up  through  a  fissure  in 
the  granite  rock,  is  not  abundant  enough  to 
allow  of  a  daily  renewal,  much  less  of  sepa- 
rate baths  for  each  individual.  There  are 
Russian  baths  in  another  building  for  such 
persons  as  are  supposed  to  require  them; 
and  all  the  usual  appliances  for  "  the  douch£^ 
bath  as  usually  met  with  at  other  German 
watering-places. 

No  person  is  admitted  to  "the  Social 
Bath"  till  he  or  she  has  undergone  prelimi- 
nary lustration  in  a  solitary  warm  bath  of 
the  ordinary  construction.  The  tetms  for 
the  baths  are  cheap,  as  compared  with  most 
others  in  Germany ;  those  of  the  first  class 
costing  not  quite  a  shilling  daily. 

The  invalid  here  finds  ample  opportunity 
for  easy  pedestrian  or  carriage  exercise,  in 
consequence  of  the  levelness  and  goodness  of 
the  roads  around  the  town,  not  to  speak  of 
the  great  alley  of  old  trees,  where  the  guests 
promenade  morning  and  evening,  at  eleven 
and  six  o'clock,  close  to  which  are  numerous 
temporary,  but  tempting  shops,  for  promot- 
ing the  cu'culation  of  money,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  superfluous  wealth.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  a  subject  of  curious  statistical  investiga- 
\  Uon  V)  «AQ«ttttui  the  amount  of  articles  of  lux- 
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my  disposed  of  yeariy  in  all  the  German 
baths  taken  collectively,  a  great  proportion  of 
which  woald  probably  never  have  been  even 
thought  of,  much  less  purchased,  but  for  the 
superabundant  leisure  of  those  annual  loung- 
ing-places,  and  the  special  purse  laid  up  for 
them  duriug  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  all  of 
which  is  destined,  without  any  mental  reser- 
▼ation  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  at 
least,  to  be  spent  at  them.  Oerman  indus- 
try, on  the  part  of  the  productive  classes, 
certainly  benefits  amazingly  by  this  almost 
universal  summer  migration,  or  "Herbst- 
reise/'  as  they  themselves  call  it,  performed 
to  the  innumerable  watering-places,  for  health 
or  pleasure,  by  persons  of  the  middle  and 
upper  rank  ;  in  snort,  by  all  who  are  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  able  to  make  the  move. 

Near  the  alley  are  also  the  pleasure-grounds 
attached  to  the  Schloss,  as  well  as  the 
theatre,  ball-room,  public  dinner-rooms,  and 
promenade ;  but  happily  no  apartments  for 
gambling  ezbt,  as  this  exciting  and  discredit- 
able occupation  is  not  fostered,  or  even  tole- 
rated here. 

There  is  a  singular  anomaly  in  German 
politeness  observable  at  Warmbrunn,  name- 
ly, where  gentlemen  salute  each  other,  or 
even  ladies,  on  the  promenade,  the  hat — 
which  is  in  such  perpetual  motion,  to  the 
manifest  benefit  of  the  hatters,  in  other  parts 
of  Germany — here  remains  a  fixture,  a  habit 
which  has,  probably,  been  introduced  and 
established  by  the  physicians  of  the  place, 
on  sanitary  principles,  or  from  a  dread  of 
catching  cold  by  the  frequent  exposure  of 
the  head,  after  the  use  of  these  warm  sulphur- 
ous waters,  internally  or  externally  ;  for  they 
are  drank  as  well  as  bathed  in,  though  the 
former  less  frequently. 

The  situation  of  Warmbrunn  is  one  of  the 
most  open  and  airy  of  all  the  German  baths 
I  have  visited,  considerably  upwards  of  twen- 

Sin  number.  The  valley  is  more  than  a 
ousand  feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  ex- 
posure is  as  free  on  most  sides,  and  nearly  as 
accessible  to  fresh  breezes  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  compass,  as  if  it  were  built  in  an 
unbounded  plain.  Toeplitz,  in  Bohemia,  is 
almost  the  only  other  bath  that  could  pre- 
tend to  rival  it,  at  once  in  respect  to  free  cir- 
culation of  air  and  extent  of  prospect ;  but 
the  lofty  and  impressive  mountain-range  in 
the  back^ound  here,  seen  as  we  saw  it  on 
the  evening  of  our  arrival — its  deep  blue 
tints  contrasting  with  the  glow  of  sunset  in 
the  sky  and  on  the  opposite  hills,  together 
with  the  unobstructed  circulation  of  air  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  and  for  miles 


around — made  us  award  to  Warmbrunn  the 
palm  for  combined  beauty  and  healthfulness 
of  site  over  that  and  every  other  competitor. 
Indeed,  the  view  of  the  Riesengebirge,  as 
seen  from  the  end  of  the  great  alley,  at  the 
distance  of  not  quite  three  leagues,  is  a  very 
tonic  in  itself ;  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
pure,  cool  air,  ever  sliding  down  from  their 
summits  into  the  vale  beneath,  must  have  a 
most  invigorating  influence  on  the  nervous 
system  of  the  valetudinarian. 

Early  next  morning  we  got  on  to  Hirsch- 
berg,  by  one  of  the  cheap  one-horse  carrif^es 
which  ply  here.  It  seemed  to  be  our  fate 
always  to  fall  upon  market  days,  and  we  ac- 
cordingly found  the  old-fashioned  little  town 
all  alive  with  country  people,  and  had  as 
much  difficulty  of  making  our  way  through 
the  principal  streets  as  though  we  had  been 
in  **  the  Strand  itself." 

Hirschberg  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  or 
imperfect  fortification,  and  still  reckons  seven 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  mentioned  in 
records  so  long  back  as  the  year  1002,  and 
was  long  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Silesia. 
It  possessed  up  to  late  in  the  last  century  a 
most  extensive  linen  manufacture,  when  the 
productions  of  the  British,  or  rather  of  the 
Irish  loom,  began  to  displace  those  of  the 
German  in  foreign  markets,  a  change  in  the 
current  of  trade  which  spread  great  misery 
amongst  the  lower  classes  here,  and  therewith 
a  hatred  of  the  English  name ;  for  they  as- 
sert that  we  supplanted  them  unfairly  by 
servilely  imitating  their  mode  of  doing  up 
the  webs,  enveloping  them  in  similar  orna- 
ments, and  even  counterfeiting  their  marks 
and  signatures;  and  further  add,  that  not 
content  with  the  injury  already  inflicted  by 
this  furtive  proceeding,  we  at  a  later  period 
brought  their  sood  name  into  discredit  by 
dishonestly  mixing  up  cotton  with  flax  in  our 
spurious  imitations  of  their  goods,  thus  mak- 
ing the  Americans  and  other  remaining  cus- 
tomers distrust  them  in  all  their  future  deal- 
ings. It  seems,  however,  that  latterly  the 
linen  manufacture  has  fully  participated  in 
the  general  revival  of  industrial  activity  in 
Germany  since  the  war ;  and  the  improve- 
ment in  machinery,  which  has  given  it  such 
an  impulse  with  us,  begins  to  be  largely 
adopted  hereabouts  also. 

The  Protestant  Church,  one  of  those  called 
the  "  Gnaden  Kirchen,"  as  being  bestowed 
on  that  communion  by  Joseph  I.,  is  a  build- 
ing of  some  pretension,  but  not  in  the  best 
taste.  The  chief  interest  of  the  town  to  the 
tourist  consists,  however,  not  so  much  in  an^ 
thing  ttial  \&  \a\^  %wa  m>J5fl5i>^^  ^ikW^^ 
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situation  in  tbe  centre  of  a  country  abound- 
ing in  beautiful  excursions  and  splendid 
views. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  return  hence 
to  Dresden  by  the  mountain  district  of  the 
Jter-kamm,  Hochstein,  Flinsberg,  d^c,  by 
Priedland  in  Bohemia,  visiting  at  the  last- 
named  place  the  castle  which  gave  his  ducal 
title  to  the  great  Wallenstein ;  thence  by  the 
baths  of  Liebewerda  near  Zittau,  and  finally 
by  Hermhut — one  of  the  very  earliest  of  the 
establishments  of  the  Moravian  Brotherhood 
— and  so  by  railroad  home.  But  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  weather,  and  the  exten- 
sive prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  vilWes  near 
Zittau,  determined  us  to  postpone  this  little 
tour  to  some  more  favorable  juncture,  and  to 
terminate  our  mountain-wanderings  here  for 
the  present.  Accordingly,  I  took  leave  of 
my  agreable  and  intelligent  Prussian  fellow- 
traveler  at  Hirschber^,  he  going  by  coach 
northward  to  rejoin  the  railway  at  Gorlitz, 
whilst  I  took  my  seat  in  another  coach  which 
goes  eastward  to  Friburg,  and  which  starting 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  would 
carry  me  so  far  on  my  way  towards  Breslau, 
and  in  time  for  the  evening  train  to  that  city. 
From  Breslau  it  was  my  intention  immediate- 
ly to  pass  on  to  Graefenberg,  and  so  gratify, 
as  already  mentioned,  a  long- cherished  wish 
of  visiting  the  cradle  of  "  the  water-cure," 
which  lies  about  seventy  miles  farther  south. 
On  the  map,  indeed,  this  will  appear  a  very 
circuitous  I'oute ;  and  it  might  seem  that  the 
direct  one  from  Friburg,  through  the  "  Coun- 
ty of  Olatz/'in  Lower  Silesia,  passing  through 
Reichenberg  and  Frankenstein,  would  have 
been  a  saving  of  fifty  miles  at  the  least.  And 
so  it  would,  in  point  of  absolute  distance ; 
but  the  joint  inducements  of  economy  and 
speed,  offered  by  the  railway  which  goes  as 
far  as  Neisse,  determined  me  eventually  on 
taking  the  other  route,  the  distances  being — 
Friburg  to  Breslau,  thirty-eight  English 
miles ;  forty-seven  thence  to  Neisse ;  and 
about  twenty  more,  partly  by  an  indifferent 
country  road,  thence  to  Grcefenberg. 

On  leaving  Hirschberg,  we  passed,  a  short 
way  out  of  the  town,  the  Cavalierberff,  which 
takes  its  name  from  some  strong  works  which 
were  thrown  up  there  in  the  war  of  the  Ba- 
varian Succession.  It  rises  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  is  now  laid  out  in  pleasure  grounds ;  and 
on  account  of  its  walks,  coffee-house,  and 
club,  is  the  favorite  resort  of  the  townspeo^ 
pie.  Quite  on  the  opposite  side  lies  the 
HelicoD-herg,  with  a  small  temple  in  honor 
of  Frederick  the  Oreat. 


At  Erdmannsdorf,  about  five  miles  from 
Hirschberg,  we  came  upon  a  great  linen  mill* 
with  its  tall  chimney  sending  up  in  these 
beautiful  regions  a  volume  of  dense  smoke 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  Manchea- 
ter  "shaft,"  and  which  we  had  previously 
seen  distinctly  like  a  great  black  plume  from 
the  summit  of  the  Schnee-koppe.  The  inn 
here  is  a  very  attractive  one,  built  in  the 
Swiss  style ;  and  close  by  the  cheerful  vil- 
lage stands  a  finely-situated  royal  residence, 
purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia  from  Gen- 
eral Gneisenau  —  with  its  singular-looking 
church,  and  a  lofty  "  campanile"  near  it  of 
very  peculiar  architecture,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  all  the  rich  coimtry 
around. 

The  Swiss  cotta^res,  commencing  beyond 
the  farther  end  of  the  town,  are  inhabited 
by  "  the  Zillerthal  Refugees,"  who,  thanks 
to  the  late  King  of  Prussia,  obtained  shelter 
here  from  the  religious  persecution  instituted 
agdnst  them  by  Austria  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priesthood  in  that  part  of  the  Tyrol, 
in  the  year  1838.  The  district  appropriated 
to  them  runs  hence  in  a  S.W.  direction  to- 
wards Siedorf.  These  same  Tyrolese  colon- 
ists are,  I  was  sorry  to  hear,  in  bad  repute 
hereabouts — how  justly  I  know  not — as  in- 
dolent and  dirty  in  their  habits ;  and  their 
costume,  from  the  little  I  saw  of  it,  certainly 
struck  me  as  being  much  more  slovenly  and 
sombre  than  what  one  meets  with  generally 
in  the  smiling  Tyrolese  valley  from  which 
they  come ;  the  picturesque  hat,  jaunty  jack- 
et, and  smartly-embroidered  belt,  have  mani- 
festly degenerated  sadly  on  Silesian  ground. 

At  the  foot  of  the  twin  summits  of  the 
conical-shaped  Falkenberg,  about  four  miles 
£.  N.  £.  of  Goodmansdorf,  lies  Fischbach, 
the  property  of  Prince  William  of  Prussia, 
uncle  of  the  present  King.  The  castle,  which 
has  been  extensively  repaired  and  altered  to 
accommodate  it  to  modem  requirements,  was 
originally  in  possession  of  the  Knights  Tm- 
plar,  and  passed  subsequently  into  that  of 
the  Schaffgotsch  family.  It  lies  buried  in 
the  luxuriant  woods  at  the  base  of  the  pic- 
turesquely formed  hill  just  mentioned.  Two 
eastern  cannons,  presented  by  our  Queen  to 
the  late  Prince  Waldemar,  son  of  Prince 
William,  in  memory  of  his  gallant  volunteered 
participation  in  Lord  Hardinge's  desperate 
campaign  in  India  against  the  Sikhs,  are  to 
have  a  perpetual  place  by  the  portal  of  the 
castle. 

Between  Erdmannsdorf  and  Schmiedebei^, 
a  short  way  to  the  east  of  the  road,  lies  the 
bandsome  park  of  Buchwald,  abounding  in 
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beantifal  views ;  an  addidoiial  proof  how 
highly  the  Prussian  nobility  estimate  thb  pic- 
turesque country,  and  how  eagerly  they  avail 
themselves  of  it,  for  their  summer  residences. 
Thus,  likewise,  to  the  northeast  of  Schmie- 
deberg,  there  is  another  fine  park,  called  the 
Bnheberg,  belonging  to  the  Princess  Czar- 
toryski,  who  b  by  birth  one  of  the  Prussian 
royal  family. 

Jenny  Lind  is  an  unceasing  source  of  in- 
terest and  conversation  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Germany.  Her  early  professional  for- 
tunes were  singular  enough.  When  first  she 
attempted  to  appear  as  a  public  singer,  it 
was  found  that  her  education  had  been  im- 
perfect, and  even  in  a  wrong  direction  alto- 
gether. Having^  magnanimously  resolved  to 
recommence  it  ^1  again  from  the  very  rudi- 
ments, she  had  recourse  to  the  highest 
sources  of  professional  tuition  in  France,  the 
same  as  had  grounded  Malibran's  celebrity ; 
and  having  at  length  become  a  really  accom- 
plbhed  artiste,  presented  herself  before  a 
Dresden  tribunal.  But  again  she  was  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  being  coldly  receiv- 
ed by  this  proverbially  apathetic  audience ; 

whilst  the  theatre  director.  Baron  Von  L , 

even  went  so  far  as  to  recommend  her,  with 
the  most  humiliating  display  of  condescen- 
sion and  sympathy,  to  withdraw  to  some 
more  limited  field  of  ambition — to  some  of 
the  smaller  provincial  towns  and  second-rate 
theatres;  and  she  was  told  that  her  voice, 
her  manner,  her  appearance,  her  tout  ensem- 
ble, in  short,  were  quite  unfitted  to  a  capital! 
Thus  dispirited,  and  almost  hopeless,  she  be- 
took herself  to  Berlin,  but  here  the  tide  of 
fortune  turned  at  once.  She  made  quite  a 
furore  on  her  first  appearance,  and  her  suc- 
cess was  sealed  from  that  moment  forth  and 
forever.  Our  Dresdeners  would  now  fain 
have  engaged  her ;  but  it  was  too  late ;  and 
she  would  never  even  sing  on  a  passing  visit 
to  the  Saxon  capital,  in  the  progress  of  her 
German  triumphs — till  last  year,  when  the 
King  is  said  to  have  sent  her  a  special  em- 
bassy, and  induced  her  to  eive  concerts  at 
Dresden.  But  still  the  old  mal-apropos 
spirit  seemed  to  reign  there ;  and  she  was 
not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  untoward  ar- 
rangement made  for  her  reception.  She  was 
placed  at  a  formidable  distance  from  the  au- 
dience, and  left  there  in  an  uncomfortable 
state  of  isolation,  for  every  one  to  stare  at 
her  in  her  solitary  and  unsupported  condi- 
tion ;  save  when,  ever  and  anon,  some  of  the 
court  luminaries  wandered  for  a  moment 
withm  her  sphere,  and  deigned  to  exchange 


a  few  words  with  her.  How  diflferent  from 
the  empressement  and  enthusiasm  with  which 
she  was  met  in  other  parts  of  Germany,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  idolatrous  devotion  of 
England  and  America — an  ordeal,  perhaps, 
even  more  perilous  to  the  perpetuity  of  her 
fame,  and  to  that  naivete  and  inimitable 
modesty  and  unaffected  nature  to  which  so 
much  of  her  charm  is  owbg. 

After  Schmeideberg,  our  attractive  fellow- 
traveler  left  us,  to  the  general  regret  of  our 
little  party,  and  not  least  so  to  that  of  an 
old  gentleman  whom  I  had  set  down  for  a 
Berlin  professor,  and  who,  as  she  was  about 
to  descend  the  steps  of  the  carriage,  made 
her  a  very  complimentary  speech  at  some 
lengthy  on  the  hiffh  degree  of  pleasure  she 
had  afforded  us  all  by  her  agreeable  society 
and  talented  conversation,  and  his  own  pro- 
found re^rret  in  particular  at  her  departure,  a 
little  trait  of  German  travel  which  shows 
strikingly  on  how  much  more  friendly  and 
social  a  footing  fellow-countrymen  here  rap- 
idly ^et  than  is  ever  the  case  with  us  English 
people,  by  whom  such  an  oration,  made  to  a 
young  person  whom  one  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, would  be  considered  a  very  ill-judged 
intrusion,  if  not,  indeed,  a  downright  insult ; 
but  here,  obviously,  no  such  construction 
was  put  upon  it ;  it  seemed  quite  en  regie, 
and  was  not  pronounced  till  the  young  lady 
was  already  within  sight  of  her  father's  house. 

From  Schmiedeberg  to  Land  shut  is  about 
nine  miles,  the  road  passing  over  a  very  high 
and  steep  hill — a  portion  of  the  ''  Landshut- 
er  Kamm.''  Landshut,  which  lies  in  the  valley 
beneath,  appeared  a  very  dull  and  dirty  look- 
ing old  place ;  and,  in  the  shower  which  was 
just  falling,  smelt  very  ill  to  boot.  From  its  in- 
efficient sewerage  it  seemed  particularly  well 
adapted  for  the  propagation  of  cholera,  a 
disease  from  which  it  had  recently  been  suf- 
fering heavily,  and  was  only  now  recovering. 
An  old  lady,  who  got  into  the  coach  here, 
gave  us  a  fearful  picture  of  its  ravages  near 
her  home,  and  how  the  strong  farmer  and 
healthy  country  girl  were  often  struck  down 
by  it  immediately  on  their  return  from  the 
fields,  and  expired  within  an  incredibly  brief 
space  of  time,  just  as  if  poisoned.  In  fact, 
in  the  villages  in  this  hiffh  and  apparently 
healthy  hilly  country,  this  dreadful  malady 
seems  to  rage  with  quite  as  much  intensity, 
and  with  as  mysterious  a  mode  of  progres- 
sion, as  it  manifests  in  crowded  cities ;  spar- 
ing neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition.  Even 
very  young  children  are  amongst  its  frequent 
victims. 
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The  far-famed  rocks  of  Adersbach  can  be 
very  readily  come  at  from  Landshut,  the 
whole  intervening  distance  being  only  about 
sixteen  miles  and  a  half.  The  road  passes 
first  through  Grussau,  the  great  Cistercian 
monastery  already  alluded  to,  in  connection 
with  Warmbrunn,  and  which  was  secularized 
in  the  year  1810.  The  organ,  which  is  still 
in  its  church,  is  said  to  be  the  largest  to  be 
met  with  in  all  Silesia.  The  next  and  last 
place  of  any  size  on  that  route  is  Schomberg, 
about  six  miles  farther,  a  neat  little  town  of 
some  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and  equally 
celebrated  for  its  linens  and  its  sausages ! 

Our  rapid  transit  to  Breslau  was  produc- 
tive of  no  event  worthy  of  notice.  "The 
White  Etigle"  is  an  excellent  house,  and  **  the 
Swan"  I  believe  no  way  inferior  to  it.  Early 
the  next  morning  I  started  by  railroad  for 
Breig,  which  was  reached  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  immediately  changed  to  the 
branch  line  for  Neisse.  The  country  about 
Breslau  being,  it  will  be  remembered,  ex- 
tremely flat,  and  the  soil  in  many  parts  very 
Hght  and  sandy,  looks  like  the  bottom  of 
some  antediluvian  sea  or  great  inland  lake. 
This  dead  level  continues  many  a  weary  mile 
to  the  eastward,  into  the  very  heart  of  Po- 
land ;  on  the  westward  as  far  as  the  Zopten- 
berg  and  other  outliers  of  the  Sudetes; 
northward,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach;  and 
accompanied  us  to  the  southward  for  some 
forty  miles,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
towards  Neisse.  At  this  last-named  place 
the  luxuries  of  steam  traveling  come  to  an 
end,  and  we  are  handed  over  to  the  joff-trot 
of  the  lumbering  "  langkutscher,"  ana  the 
*'  ups  and  downs^'  of  an  ludulatincr  country. 

A  very  witty,  but  eccentric  old  lady,  who 
was  my  *'  vis-a-M*  in  the  steam  carriage, 
gave  me  a  most  depreciating  account  of  the 
society  of  Breslau,  in  comparison  with  that 
in  Berlin,  where  she  had  previously  resided, 
and  descanted  at  ^reat  length  on  the  total 
want  of  public  spirit,  as  well  as  of  chivalrous 
feeling  and  delicacy  towards  the  fair  sex,  and 
of  common  civility  in  the  public  offices  and 
in  the  treatment  of  strangers.  But  her  tes- 
timony I  felt  must  be  taken  with  an  abate- 
ment, as  she  seemed  to  have  been  thoroughly 
soured  by  misfortune,  without  having  ex- 
perienced any  of  the  better  and  more  soften- 
mg  influences  of  affliction.  She  had  long 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  mankind  was 
radically  and  hopelessly  bad,  and  in  proof  of 
her  position,  adduced  the  wicked  combina- 
tions recently  made  against  the  long  oppreas- 
ed,  hut  high-spirited  Holsteiners,  the  perfi- 
dioua  encouragement  they  had  received  to 


continue  their  struggle,  and  the  bootless  mas- 
sacres to  which  the  want  of  fair  dealing  in 
their  fickle  allies  had  given  rise.  She  had, 
indeed,  but  too  much  cause  to  curse  this  un- 
happy war,  and  Germany's  unjust  and  un- 
steady participation  in  it,  having  lost  therein 
a  son,  to  whom  she  was  greatly  attached 
He  had  volunteered  out  of  the  Prussian 
guard  into  the  service  of  Holstein  and  liber- 
ty, and  been  Shot  dead  very  shortly  after  his 
joining,  in  a  night  patrol. 

She  had  been  to  Holstein  to  visit  the  spot 
where  he  lay  buried,  and  to  bring  back  a 
little  earth  from  his  grave  !  His  loss  was  the 
more  severely  felt,  as  she  had  very  shortly 
before  been  deprived  by  death  of  another 
son  in  early  manhood  in  Paris,  far  away  from 
all  his  friends  ;  and  her  only  daughter  was  as 
good  as  lost  to  her,  too,  having  expatriated  her- 
self for  ever.  She  had  been  a  distinguished 
artiste  in  Berlin,  and  had  recently  relinquish- 
ed a  match,  which  was  in  many  respects  a 
desirable  one,  with  a  widower  of  noble  sta- 
tion, through  the  fear  of  undertaking  the 
management  of  a  family  of  children  not  her 
own.  Having  fallen  into  a  state  of  unutter- 
able disgust  with  the  political  and  social 
prospects  of  Germany,  with  the  reactionary 
and  retrograde  movement,  and  the  daily  fad- 
ing hopes  of  liberty,  she  had  joined  a  society 
of  colonists  for  America,  and  was  at  this 
nftoment  maintaining  herself  by  her  art  in 
New  York,  till  such  time  as  a  suitable  settle- 
ment could  be  fixed  on  her  by  her  compa- 
nions in  exile,  where  the  whole  party  could 
sit  down  together,  mutually  assist  each  other 
in  their  struggles  in  the  new  country,  and 
retain  the  luxury  of  speaking  their  native 
language.  Nor  did  the  misfortunes  of  my 
communicative  fellow  -  traveler  end  here. 
She  had  a  husband,  who  was  an  extremely 
delicate  old  man,  and  who  could  only  be 
kept  alive  by  a  yearly  visit  to  the  Baths  ;  for 
there  is  a  singular  idea  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try in  regard  to  some  of  the  moi*e  influential, 
or  at  least  more  highly  prized  of  the  German 
waters,  such  as  that  of  Bad-Gastein,  for  ex- 
ample, namely,  that  if  taken  for  one  season 
with  advantage,  the  visit  must  be  annually 
followed  up,  or  death  will  speedily  ensue  in 
forfeit  of  the  omission !  If  this  theory  have 
any  truth  in  it,  one  should  think  well  over  the 
matter  ere  taking  the  first  plunge  1 

The  tale  of  wo  briefly  alluded  to  above 
is  but  a  sample  of  the  suffering  which  falh 
daily  under  one's  notice  just  now  in  Germa- 
ny. The  outbreak  of  1848  has  hitherto  borne 
naught  but  bitter  fruit,  not  merely  m  impaired 
resouxcea  and  f^ireatly  increased  taxation,  but 
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in  the  irreparable  loss  of  valued  friends  and 
relatives. 

An  anecdote  told  me  by  tbe  same  old  ladj, 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  got  her  husband 
reinstated  in  his  post  of  paymaster  to  his 
regiment,  throws  curious  hght  on  the  way 
aueh  appointments  were  decided  in  Prussia 
in  the  old  time,  and  shows  what  could  be  ef- 
fected in  those  days  with  the  higher  powers 
hy  a  resolute  will  and  a  good  address.  After 
the  "  War  of  the  Liberation/'  in  which  her 
husband  had  been  badly  wounded,  had  come 
to  a  termination,  considerable  reductions,  of 
coarse,  took  place,  and  it  was  his  mbfortune, 
along  with  many  others,  to  be  deprived  of 
his  post,  and  cast  adrift  in  delicate  health  and 
with  very  inadequate  means ;  but  his  ener- 
getic and  devoted  helpmate  had  no  idea  of 
tamely  submitting  to  see  the  man  who  was 
so  dear  to  her,  and  who  had  shed  his  blood 
BO  recently  for  "  king  and  fatherland,"  quietly 
left  to  starve,  and  forthwith  she  resolved  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  till  she  got  him  rein- 
stated. Accordingly,  she  petitioned  the  min- 
ister of  the  day  most  perseveringly  for  the 
restitution  of  his  employment,  but  without 
effect.  Nothing  daunted,  she  set  out  herself 
alone  to  the  capital,  determined  %o  have  an 
interview  with  majesty  itself,  ere  she  would 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  case  as 
final.  To  obtain  her  end  she  set  about  the 
affisir  in  a  very  practical  manner,  by  putting 
at  once  into  the  hand  of  an  attendant  in  the 
palace  seventeen  Louis  d'ors,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  should  immediately  procure  her 
an  opportunitv  of  a  private  interview  with 
the  Kmg,  without  the  mediation  or  know- 
led^  of  the  minister ;  and,  accordingly,  just 
as  his  majesty  was  about  to  leave  his  cham- 
ber, she  was  planted  outside  the  door,  which 
was  left  by  the  domestic  purposely  a  little 
ajar,  and  she  gradually  pushed  it  wider  open 
herself,  little  by  little,  till  the  king's  atten- 
tion was,  at  length,  attracted  thereby.  Ob- 
serving a  lady  waiting  without,  he  graciously 
commanded  her  to  advance  and  tell  her  bu- 
siness, when  she  spoke  with  so  much  effect, 
that  his  majesty  si^ed  an  order  on  the  spot 
for  her  husband's  immediate  reappointment, 
and  thus  sent  her  away  a  very  happy  wo- 
man, and  not  a  little  proud  of  having  out- 
witted the  minister. 

This  clever  but  eccentric  dame  assured  me 
tbatshe  had  lately,  in  a  state  of  disgust  and 
exasperation  with  the  state  of  Prussian 
affiiirs,  which  she  conceived  to  be  wretchedly 
n&managed  by  the  government,  written  a 
tetter  of  remonstrance,  with  her  own  hand, 
to  the  most  prudent  aa  well  aa  talented  of 


the  present  ministers,  Manteuffel,  showing 
him  tnat  if  he  and  his  colleagues  did  not  look 
sharp,  and  take  larger  and  more  decided 
measures,  the  whole  country  would  be  lost 
— ^Prussia,  Germany,  and  all;  that  they 
would  be  trampled  under  the  feet  of  Russia 
and  France,  and  eventually  parcelled  out  be- 
tween them,  and  have  a  fate  in  all  points  as 
fearful  as  that  of  Poland !  And  to  insure 
the  more  attention  to  her  volunteered  epistle, 
she  had  sent  it  in  companv  with  a  present, 
to  the  aforesaid  public  functionary,  of  a 
splendidly  chased  cigar-case  of  silver  gilt, 
with  some  of  the  martial  exploits  of  the 
great  Frederick  admirably  represented  there- 
on, in  order  to  remind  him  of  what  Prussia 
had  once  been  capable,  and  what  it  might 
yet  effect  under  good  leading.  "  And  only 
think  of  it,"  she  exclaimed,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  concentrated  contempt  in  her  face, 
"  the  shabby  fellow  never  even  condescended 
to  acknowledge  my  letter!  It  would  not 
have  been  so  in  France — they  have,  at  least, 
more  gallantry,  if  not  more  ionesty,  there  !*' 
In  short,  so  much  energy  and  decision  of 
manner,  and  so  lively  poTitiool  interests  in  a 
person  of  her  age  and  sex,  struck  rae  as  a 
singular  phenomenon,  and  especially  in  a 
German,  and  one  who  had  gone  through  so 
much  affliction,  and  been  subject  to  those 
depressing  influences  which  generally  induce 
an  indifference  to  public  events. 

As  we  approached  the  long-drawn-out  vil- 
lage of  Freiwaldau,  lying  in  varied  writhings 
in  the  windings  of  the  valley,  a  great,  clum- 
sy, yellow,  new  house,  seated  on  the  rising 
ground  beyond  the  little  river,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  several  others  of  respectable 
dimensions  and  recent  construction,  was  point- 
ed out  to  me  by  the  little  boor  who  drove 
me,  as  the  "  schloss,"  or  residence  of  the 
great  Priessnitz  himself!  This,  I  afterwards 
found  out,  was  an  error ;  for  though  it  was, 
indeed,  the  property  of  Priessnitz,  and  built 
by  means  of  some  of  his  large  accumulated 
gains,  it  has  been  let  by  him  to  another  indi- 
vidual, who  has  turned  it  into  a  lodging- 
house,  and  carries  on  the  water  operations 
within  it ;  for  these,  it  seems,  are  practiced 
in  nearly  all  the  great  lodging-houses  here, 
and  not  merely  in  one  large  central  estab- 
lishment, as  in  most  of  the  German  baths. 
As  only  simple  fresh  water  is  requisite,  and 
this  abounds  hereabouts  to  a  wonderful  de- 
jj;ree — a  clear,  full,  rapidlv-rushing  stream 
running  riffht  down  through  the  valley  and 
village,  and  springs  without  number  present- 
ing themselves  all  around  —  nearly  every 
house  of  moderate  ^TetffQBssoak  ^:»sdl  ^K^^xfiss&s^ 
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date  its  inmates  with  all  the  appliances  ne- 1 
oessarv  for  "  the  water-cure." 

Freiwaldau  is  the  post-town  of  Grsefen- 
berg,  and  a  very  much  more  considerable 

Slace  than  the  latter.  When  my  driver  had 
eposited  me  at  the  little  inn,  and  for  a  sood 
while  after,  I  erroneously  fancied  myself  in 
Graefenberg,  as  it  was  thither  I  had  bargain- 
ed to  be  taken ;  but  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  Freiwaldau  is  the  point  where  all  stran- 
gers, who  have  not  already  secured  lodgtngs, 
stop ;  as  it  is  here  the  inns,  properly  so  call- 
ed, are  all  situated.  There  have  been  much 
upwards  of  one  thousand  patients  in  Grsefen- 
berg  and  Freiwaldau  together  this  season, 
the  number  being,  as  I  was  assured,  greater 
than  had  ever  been  known  before;  proof 
sufficient  that  there  is  a  large  and  increasing 
portion  of  the  pubhc  who  have  unbounded 
confidence  in  the  curative  powers  of  water, 
as  well  as  that  the  fume  of  the  great  apostle 
of  the  water- creed  is  by  no  means  on  the 
wane ;  however  violently  the  former  may 
have  been  impugned,  or  the  latter  attempted 
to  be  depreciated. 

That  water  is  really  a  very  effective  reme- 
dial agent,  and  one  of  the  most  generally  ap- 
plicable (though  by  no  means  the  panacea 
some  would  fain  have  it  to  be),  is  now  at 
length,  I  believe,  admitted  by  all  those  who 
are  enabled,  by  suitable  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience, to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
matter.  That  it  is  a  dangerous  one  if  tam- 
pered witli  in  a  spirit  of  ignorance  or  temeri- 
ty, is  equally  applicable  to  it  and  every  other 
powerful  and  efficient  remedy.  When  I 
speak  of  its  indubitable  efficacy  in  a  large 
number  of  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  I 
allude,  of  course,  not  merely  to  the  use  of 
water  alone,  however  variously  and  energet- 
ically employed,  but  to  its  use  in  connection 
with  all  the  influences  of  diet,  exercise, 
healthful  air,  prolonged  release  from  business, 
and  a  general  change  of  habits,  by  which  its 
agency  is  so  powerfully  promoted.  Without 
these  simultaneous  modifying  conditions,  in- 
deed, not  only  are  its  chances  of  doing  good 
immensely  decreased,  but  the  danger  of  its 
free  employment  indefinitely  augmented. 

With  its  shadowy  and  unsubstantial, 
though  still  fashionable,  rival,  Homoeopathy, 
**  the  water-cure''  has  nothing  in  common, 
except  in  the  enforcement  of  a  severe  but  ra- 
tional system  of  diet,  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  its  most  enthusiastic  admirers  have  been 
generally  those  who,  from  ignorance  of  the 
human  frame,  and  of  the  true  nature  and 
condition  of  its  functions  in  health  and  dis- 
ease,  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  least 


competent  judges  of  the  relative  value  of 
remedies.  Thecn^tical  to  the  last  degree, 
and  resting  on  an  exaggeration  of  an  arbi- 
trarily selected,  ipsulated,  and  inadequate 
principle,  homoeopathy  makes  quite  bound- 
less demands  on  our  faith  as  a  science ;  and 
when  proceeding  to  practice,  it  is  guided  by 
such  vague,  fanciful,  and  childish  analogiesy 
and  incredibly  rash  generalizations,  as  have, 
perhaps,  never  been  equalled  even  in  the  lax 
logic  of  the  noble  band  of  charlatans.  To 
Graefenberg  persons  of  every  kind  and  color 
resort.  Here  are  to  be  seen  Russians,  Ital* 
ians,  Spaniards,  Germans,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish, in  search  of  that  easily  forfeited  and 
difficultly  acquired  treasure,  health;  nay, 
even  two  black  men  are  on  record  amongst 
its  recent  visitors  I 

As  my  great  object  here  was  to  see  the 
renowned  rriessnitz,  the  self-taught  peasant 
doctor,  although  the  day  was  already  far 
advanced,  I  sallied  forth  in  search  of  him, 
after  having  secured  my  quarters  in  the  un- 
couth little  inn  in  the  square  of  Freiwaldau, 
and  subsequently  lost  some  time  and  temper 
at  the  post-office  in  the  vain  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  letter  which  I  felt  certain  had  already 
arrived.  Xhe  ill-mannered,  indolent  official, 
however,  would  not  look  for  it  then,  though 
it  was  soon  afterwards  discovered  when  it 
was  too  late,  and  sent  after  me  to  Dresden. 
Making  my  way  across  the  town,  and  over 
the  rapid  stream  behind  it,  I  commenced  the 
long  and  somewhat  fatiguing  ascent  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  which  leads  up  to  Grae fen- 
berg.  At  short  intervals  of  a  few  hundred 
yards,  a  succession  of  fountains  springing 
from  the  rocks,  or  high  banks,  on  the  side  oi 
the  road,  was  passea,  each  with  an  encour- 
aging inscription — a  stimulus  to  the  hopes 
and  continuous  perseverance  of  the  water- 
drinker.  "Geduld!"  (patience)  over  one; 
'*Au  genie  de  Teau  pure!"  over  another; 
"  Gluck  auf !"  (good  luck)  over  a  third,  and 
so  forth.  At  these  the  votaries  of  health  are 
expected  to  drink  frequently  as  they  pass 
along,  and  to  rush  successively  to  farther  and 
farther  points  as  their  strength  augments. 
Although  it  was  already  nearly  sunset,  and 
the  air  felt  damp  and  cold  for  the  season,  I 
met  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  light  summer 
jackets,  bare  heads  (and  not  even  a  hat  in 
their  hands),  occasionally  with  wet  bandages 
round  their  foreheads,  and  probably  the  like 
about  their  waists  under  their  dress,  posting 
away  at  a  furious  rate  up  and  down  the  steep 
road !  They  were  nearly  all  apparently  full 
of  health  and  spirits — some  talking  loudly 
and  with  much  interest  to  their  accompany- 
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ing  friends ;  others  jodelling,  '*  a  la  Suisse/' 
to  their  own  echo,  or  an  answering  voice 
from  the  neighboring  heights ;  others  sing- 
iiiff  gayly»  and  all  obviously  in  the  best  humor 
with  themselves  and  all  the  world — ^no  bad 
■gns  of  improved  nerves  and  digestive  or- 
gans, notwithstanding  the  traces  of  recent 
ohronic  diseases  which  still  lingered  on  the 
foces  of  some  of  them. 

The  wet  roller  passing  over  the  stomach 
and  quite  round  the  trunk  seems  one  of  the 
most  constant  of  all  the  various  water  appli- 
cations here,  and  consists  in  a  piece  of  very 
coarse  towelling,  about  a  foot  broad  and 
some  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  one  half  of 
which  length  is  dipped  in  cold  water,  well 
wrung  out,  and  then  wound  tightly  twice 
round  the  body,  stretching  from  the  lower 
ribs  and  pit  of  the  stomach  to  the  haunches ; 
the  remaining  dry  end  being  subsequently 
wound  round  in  a  similar  manner  over  the 
preceding  wet  portion,  and  its  pointed  ex- 
tremity made  fast,  by  a  stout  tape  attached 
to  it  being  passed  round  the  waist  and  tuck- 
ed in  firmly.  Thus,  the  under  vestments 
are  kept  dry;  and  this  closely  applied  bind- 
er, rejoicing  here  in  the  high-sounding  name 
of  **  Neptune's  Girdle,"  being  so  planned  as 
to  restrain  evaporation,  keeps  the  skin  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  warm  perspiration,  like  a 
vapor  bath.  Every  three  or  four  hours  the 
damping  process  has  to  be  renewed,  so  as 
to  keep  up  a  constant  system  of  fomentation 
o>rer  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  abdominal 
organs,  together  with  the  spine  and  some  of 
the  most  important  nerves  of  animal  life. 
This  being  continued  throughout  the  whole 
day,  and  combined  with  almost  incessant  ac- 
tive exercise,  the  chances  of  a  chill,  or  "  cold- 
catching,"  are  precluded;  whilst  amongst 
its  common  results  is,  eventually,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  small  eruption,  indicating  sumcient- 
ly  that  the  application  is  somewhat  of  a  stim- 
ulant to  the  skin.  Such  counter-irritation, 
accompanied,  as  it  generally  is,  by  the  tonic 
employment  of  cold  water  in  other  forms,  is 
prooably  much  more  effective,  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  than  the  once  so  celebrated 
turpentine- and-acid    liniment    of    St.   John 

Lonff. 

After  passing  a  few  scattered  houses  of 
humbler  pretensions  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  steep  little  valley  up  which  the  road 
winds,  I.  came  at  length  within  sight  of  the 
huge,  white,  uncomfortable-looking,  barrack- 
like house,  stuck  up  high  against  the  side  of 
die  hill,  in  which  Priessnitz  resides,  and  where 
he  can  lodge,  feed,  and  bathe  a  whole  regi- 
ment of  patients.     On  ascending  a  flight  of 
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steps  to  the  principal  door,  one  enters  a  waste, 
uninviting-looking  hall,  with  a  vast  steaming 
kitchen  in  perspective  at  the  end  of  it,  whence 
issues  a  heat  and  vapor  which  conveyed,  at 
least  to  the  uninitiated,  the  idea  of  a  hundred 
hot  baths  in  preparation.  And,  indeed,  al> 
though  cold  water  is  the  staple  here,  yet,  for 
very  susceptible  invalids  and  neophytes  in 
the  aqueous  ceremonies,  a  proportion  of  tepid 
water,  ''just  enough  to  take  the  cold  off  it," 
is  permitted  in  many  instances,  or  what  is 
very  expressively  called  here  "  abgeschreck- 
tes  wasser" — "  water  with  the  terror  taken 
out  of  it." 

Some  uncouth-looking  servant  girb,  who 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  wilds  of  Con* 
nemara,  were  rushing  about  in  confusion; 
and,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  declared  their 
ignorance  of  the  present  whereabouts  of  the 
great  high  priest  of  the  water-mysteries,  of 
whom  I  was  in  search ;  but  at  length  some 
one  recollected  that  he  had  recently  been 
seen  not  far  off,  and  kindly  undertook  to  make 
him  out  and  bring  him  to  me.  He  was  event- 
ually discovered,  busied,  I  believe,  in  inspects 
ing  some  bathing  operations,  and  made  his 
appearance  in  a  kind  of  linen  undress,  with 
all  the  look  and  manner  of  a  hurried,  hard- 
worked  man. 

At  first  sight  he  strikes  one  as  harsh,  re- 
served, and  unprepos&essinff  in  a  high  degree, 
lie  is  little  above  the  middle  size,  has  an  up- 
right, stiff,  and  somewhat  military  carriage, 
and  is  spare,  but  muscular  and  active-look- 
ing. He  has  a  rigid  cast  of  features  ;  a  firm- 
ly-compressed, determined  mouth,  intelligent 
eye,  and  well -formed  forehead.  His  weather- 
beaten,  yellowbh  complexion,  and  numerous 
and  deep  wrinkles,  make  him  look  old  for 
his  actual  time  of  life,  which  is  little  above 
fifty. 

After  introducing  myself,  and  mentioning 
my  object  in  coming  hither,  I  spoke  a  few 
words  with  him,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether 
his  experience  led  him  to  think  that  a  cose 
of  debility  in  a  person  in  whom  I  was  deeply 
interested,  and  whose  symptoms  I  described 
to  him  as  well  as  I  could,  was  likely  to  de- 
rive benefit  from  the  peculiar  mode  of  treat- 
ment pursued  at  this  place.  But  he  very 
frankly  replied,  after  a  few  practical  inquiries 
which  seemed  to  me  to  imply  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  he  had  great 
doubts  as  to  its  applicability ;  and  moreover, 
declared  his  conviction  that  the  present  sei^ 
son  (the  beginning  of  October)  was,  at  any 
rate,  quite  too  advanced,  and  the  weather 
already  too  cool  for  any  person  of  weak  cir- 
culation, and  little  reactiye  ^ow^r  vx  ^«ql 
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constitution,  to  attempt  commencing  "  the 
water-cure."  Those  who  have  made  a  be- 
ginning in  summer,  and  already  added  ma- 
'terially  to  the  general  strength  of  their  sys- 
tem by  the  process,  may  go  on  with  it  during 
the  wmter ;  for  this  watering-place  b,  in  a 
more  remarkable  degree  than  any  of  the 
other  baths  of  Germany,  independent  of  sea- 
son; some  convalescents  prolonging  their 
stay  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  cold 
weather  with  safety  and  advantage. 

Having  thus  grati6ed  the  desire  I  had  so 
long  felt  to  see  this  remarkable  man,  and  ob- 
tained the  opinion  I  came  to  seek,  I  felt  no- 
wise prompted  to  prolong  the  interview. 
Priessnitz  was  too  much  the  man  of  business 
in  his  manner,  looked  too  expressly  the  Atlas 
of  the  place,  with  endless  heavy  work  on  his 
shoulders,  for  my  venturing  needlessly  on  the 
dangerous  ground  of  a  protracted  conversa- 
tion. Nor  was  there  in  his  reception  aught 
which  invited  familiarity  or  confidence. — 
Thouffh  he  is  without  anything  of  what  b 
called  manner  or  address,  he  seems,  by  mere 
force  of  character,  quite  at  ease.  Abrupt 
and  unceremonious,  he  appears  to  be  totally 
indifferent  to  pleasing ;  and,  doubtless,  finds 
in  his  "  brusque,"  short,  decided  manner,  a 
potent  means  of  awing  his  patients,  insuring 
their  obedience  to  his  directions,  and  hus- 
banding his  own  time ;  for  with  such  a  med- 
ical adviser  few  consultants  would  venture,  I 
apprehend,  on  unnecessary  prolixity.  In- 
deed, from  what  I  afterwards  heard  of  him, 
he  seemed  to  be  by  no  means  a  general  fa- 
vorite with  those  who  apply  for  his  advice, 
though  they  have  every  confidence  in  his  skill 
and  sincerity,  and  faith  in  the  generally  suc- 
cessful result  of  his  treatment. 

His  table  (Thdte  is  on  a  good  scale  in  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  guests,  the  viands 
simple  and  substantial,  and  if  not  of  the  best 
school  of  culinary  art,  still  sufficiently  invit- 
ing for  appetites  previously  sharpened  by  in- 
cessant exercise,  mountain  air,  and  the  brac- 
ing influence  of  frequent  draughts  of  the 
pure  element.  The  two  hotel  keepers  be- 
low at  Freiwaldau,  and  the  numerous  lodg- 
ing-houses, absorb  the  overflow  from  his 
establishment,  and  may  even  be  preferred  by 
those  who  would  rather  be  in  lower  and 
more  sheltered  quarters,  as  well  as  by  such 
timid  souls  as  would  dread  being  constantly 
at  meal  times,  6cc.,  under  the  Argus  eye  of 
the  great  hygienic  autocrat  of  Grasfenberg. 
A  severe,  nay  absolute,  gastronomic  code  is, 
however,  no  peculiar  characteristic  of  this 
place.  The  wholesome  tyranny  of  the  bath 
doctors  over  the  stomachs  of  their  patients 


at  the  various  watering-places  in  Germany  b 
notorious,  at  the  Austrian  ones  in  particular 
— Carlsbad  for  example ;  and  resistance,  or 
even  remonstrance,  is  unheard  of  (unless, 
perhaps,  on  the  part  of  a  discontented  Briton 
— an  animal  everywhere  privileged  to  grum- 
ble). At  least  this  was  the  estalmshed 
order  of  things  prior  to  the  "  freiheit"  move- 
ment, and  if  any  relaxation  of  it  was  perhaps 
effected  in  the  memorable  year  1848,  it  baa 
doubtiess  proved  but  momentary,  and  gone 
the  way  of  all  the  other  extorted  liberties  of 
that  delusive  period.  What  an  advantage 
this  absolute  sway  over  the  cooks  must  give 
to  the  German  **  Brunnen-Arzt,"  is  obvious, 
and  every  one  can  see  how  much  better 
chances  of  successful  results  in  their  practice 
it  must  secure  to  them,  than  any  of  their 
brethren  in  English  watering-places  could 
pretend  to,  with  our  free  notions,  and  indis- 
putable right  to  injure  ourselves. 

In  Priessnitz*s  rules  of  diet  there  is,  as  al- 
ready hinted,  much  resemblance  to  tJiose  of 
the  homceopathic  school,  which  are  of  admit- 
ted excellence, and  nearly  what  every  judicious 
physician  of  the  present  day  womd,  I  sup- 
pose, approve,  with   the  single  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  exaggerated  terror  of  stimu- 
lants, which  are  objected  to  here  even  in  the 
most  moderate  quantities  and  least  excep- 
tionable forms.     Thus  tea,  coffee,  beer,  and 
wine,  and  all  fermented  liquors,  are  prohibited 
by  Priessnitz,  as  likewise  pepper,  and  all 
other  spices,  with  our  food,  and  even  warm 
soups  are  disapproved  of.     On  the  contrary, 
milk  in  all  its  forms  is  highly  recommended, 
whether  sweet  or  sour  and  clotted,  creamy 
or  skimmed,  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
palate,  and  the  existing  capabilities  of  the 
stomach.     But  sour  milk,  against  which  we 
have  a  groundless  prejudice,  is  reckoned,  on 
account  of  its  cooling  and  light  nature,  pe- 
culiarly suitable  in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  favorite  family  supper,  eaten 
with  sugar  and  toasted  crumbs  of  bread,  all 
through  Germany,  and  one  of  the  whole- 
someness  and  palatableness  of  which  I  can, 
from  frequent  trials,  give  the  most  favorable 
account.    Coarse  rye  bread,  contaming  nearly 
all  the  bran,  b  strongly  enjoined  for  daily 
use,  both  on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  of 
its  highlv  aperient  qualities  ;  and  so  import- 
ant does  he  consider  its  forming  part  of  our  ha- 
bitual food,  that  in  places  where  coarse  unsifted 
flour  is  not  procurable,  he  advises  his  patients 
to  manufacture  it  for  themselves  in  a  large 
coffee  mill.     And  of  all  dietetic  directions^ 
ihb  is,  I  apprehend,  the  most  valuable,  hav- 
ing witnessdl  the  wonderfully  beneficial  ef- 
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fects  produced  on  the  digestive  organs  of 
dyspeptic  Londoners  by  a  similar  bread  made 
01  coarsely  ground  husky  wheaten  Hour,  such 
as  that  sold  under  the  name  of  "  unfermented 
brown  bread/'  by  Dodson,  a  well-known 
baker  in  Blackman-street,  in  the  Borough, 
and  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  a 
printed  recommendation  bearing  the  signa- 
tares  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  first 
medical  names  in  the  metropolis.  If  we 
could  but  be  content  to  eat  our  corn  more 
nearly  in  the  compound  form  in  which  na- 
tures presents  it  to  us,  as  other  animals  are 
fain  to  do,  in  place  of  separating  for  use, 
with  misplaced  ingenuity,  the  finer,  fairer 
looking,  and  more  astringent  portion,  we 
should  find  the  bread  made  of  it  not  only 
more  cooling,  and  wholesome,  and  conducive 
to  muscular  strength,  but  even  more  sapid 
and  agreeable.  It  is  in  France,  perhaps, 
that  the  fancy  for  an  artificial  bread  of  snowy 
whiteness  is  carried  to  the  greatest  extreme ; 
and  can  anything  be  more  tasteless  than  the 
saltless  clubs  of  bread  which  flank  our  plates 
at  a  Parisian  table  d'hdte,  or  the  still  more 
exquisitely  fair  petits  pains  which  form  the 
staple  of  a  French  breakfast  ?  Where  there  is 
great  debility,  or  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
of  course  the  very  brown,  coarse  bread  al- 
luded to  is  inapplicable,  and  Priessnitz  then 
substitutes  that  of  a  lighter  quality,  enjoin- 
ing great  sparingncss  of  diet,  and  allowing  a 
yery  little  flesh  meat,  or  in  some  cases  only 
rice  and  similar  unirritating  foods,  with  wa- 
ter alone  for  drink. 

I  have  already  mentioned  what  stress  he 
lays  on  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  air  and 
abundant  bodily  exercise,  especially  walking. 
In  some  instances,  where  persons  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  remain  long  a-foot,  the  cleav- 
ing or  sawmg  of  wood  is  substituted  as  a 
means  of  setting  much  exercise  in  a  short 
period !  In  order  that  all  visitors,  whether 
resident  in  the  upper  or  lower  regions,  may 
have  equally  easy  access  to  his  advice,  he 
stations  himself  daily,  at  a  given  hour  in  the 
morning,  in  the  market-place  of  Freiwaldau, 
and  is  ready  there  to  be  consulted  by  all 
comers. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that,  in  process 
of  time,  when  the  great  Priessnitz  shall  have 
passed  away,  Freiwaldau,  with  its  regularly- 
educated  doctors  and  more  accessible  situa- 
tion, may  become  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
original  and  more  orthodox  establishment  on 
the  hill  above ;  if,  indeed,  this  valuable  reme- 
dy, when  the  influence  of  novelty  and  its  en- 
ergetic promulgaUH*  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist,  be  not  consigned  once  more  to  the 


comparative  obscurity  into  which  it  had  fal- 
len, when  this  remarkable  man  brought  it 
afresh,  and  with  new  modifications,  under 
public  attention.    I  say,  "  brought  it  afresh," 
because  the  curative  agency  of  water,  in 
more  limited  forms  of  application,  had  long 
been  known,  and  variously  taken  advantage 
of,  long  before  his  time.    For,  not  to  go 
back  to  classical  tiipes,  nor  yet  to  its  univer- 
sal employment  in  Mexico,  in  all  kinds  of 
disease,  previous  to  the  Spanish  conquest  by 
Cortes,  it  was  used,  as  every  one  knows,  witn 
very  happy  results,  by  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liver- 
pool, fifty  years  ago,  in  many  febrile  disor- 
ders ;  and  with  yet  more  unvarying  success 
by  the  late  Professor  Macartney,  of  Dublin, 
as  an  external  appliance  in  outward  local  in- 
flammations, in  severe  lacerated  wounds  and 
bruises,  and   after   painful  surgical  opera- 
tions; in  which  latter  class  of  cases  Ger- 
man surgeons,  too,  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  extensive  recourse  to  it  since  early  in 
the  present  century.  But  in  referring  to  these 
patent  facts  in  the  history  of  the  "  water- 
cure,''  I  would  on  no  account  be  understood 
as  wishing  to  detract  from  the  high  merits  of 
Priessnitz,  who,  being  a  mere  peasant,  with- 
out character  or  any  previous  access  to  medi- 
cal knowledge,  worked  out  for  himself  the 
discovery  of  the  value  of  water  as  a  remedy 
by  dint  of  innate  genius,  and  resolute  experi- 
menting combined ;  ascertained  the  laws  of 
its  application  in  a  large  class  of  cases  cor- 
rectly :  and  by  courage  under  persecution, 
indomitable  energy  of  character,  and  deep 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  his  mission 
to  suffigring  humanity,  made  it  known  and 
popular  in  Europe,  to  an  extent  hitherto 
without  parallel.     Some  thirty  thousand  pa- 
tients have  passed  through  his  hands ;  and 
with  his  singular  shrewdness  and  fine  powers 
of  observation,  this  immense  amount  of  ex- 
perience has  not  failed,  in  spite  of  his  want 
of  preliminary  knowledge,  to  give  him  con- 
siderable tact  in  the  discnmination  of  disease, 
at  least  in  so  far  as  to  enable  him,  with  tol- 
erable certainty,  to  reject  such  cases  as  his 
treatment  would  be  inefficacious  or  danger- 
ous in,  such  as  diseases  of  the  heart  or  great 
bloodvessels,   pulmonary  consumption,  and 
other  organic  affections.     Still  this  tact  is,  of 
course,  not  unerring ;  and  as  many  desperate 
cases  obtrude  themselves  on  him,  and  their 
fatal  tendency  may  not  in  every  instance  be 
detected  by  him,  deaths  do  occur  at  Grsefen- 
berg,  as  elsewhere;   and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a  too  violent  and  extremely  protracted 
use  of  the  remedy  there,  or  subsequent  to 
I  leaving  it,  has  produced  sometimfia  ^i^^x^  ^r^ 
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results ;  and  amongst  these,  as  a  not  unfrequent 
one,  his  German  antagonists  reckon,  I  know 
not  how  truly,  that  very  formidable  afifections, 
softening  of  the  brain  and  mental  derange- 
ment as  well  as  dropsical  affections  and  danger- 
ous over-distention  of  the  bloodvessels.  Sut, 
without  meaning  to  come  forward  as  the  ad- 
vocate of  all  Pnessnitz's  proceedings,  I  need 
scarcely  remind  my  readers  how  unfair  it 
would  be  to  conclude,  from  the  abuse  of  any- 
thing, against  its  use  in  the  manner  and  de- 
gree sanctioned  by  a  judicious  experience. 

To  give  the  "  water  cure"  an  adequate 
trial,  it  is  necessary,  as  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton 
has  justly  remarked,  to  employ  it  uninter- 
ruptedly for  a  very  considerable  period — 
several  months,  at  tne  least,  in  most  cases  ; 
and  during  such  trial  we  should  entirely  ab- 
stain from  all  our  usual  occupations,  give  the 
mind  repose,  and  make  the  religious  observ- 
ance of  all  the  details  of  this  treatment  the 
chief  and  almost  exclusive  object  of  our  ex- 
istence. By  the  way,  has  Sir  Edward  held 
steadfast  to  his  first  love  ?  Is  he  still  faith- 
ful to  the  "  Genie  de  I'eau  pure  ?"  In  Ger- 
many there  are  grave  doubts  on  this  point. 
It  is  even  whispered  that  he  has  been  seen 
in  the  autumn  of  last  year  coquetting  with 
the  Naiads  of  Krcuznach,  paying  his  homage 
to  the  "allopathic"  charms  of  the  water 
nymphs  of  the  Nahe. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace,  had  we 
materials  that  could  be  rencd  on  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  progressive  stages  by  which  Vin- 
cent Priessnitz  attained  to  his  present  cele- 
brity and  actual  skill  as  a  water  doctor.  It 
is  commonly  believed  that  his  first  essay  was 
made  upon  his  own  person ;  that  having  fallen 
from  a  high -loaded  waiu  in  liarvcst  time,  or 
got  a  severe  kick  from  a  horse  (for  there  are 
two  versions),  he  had  the  misfortune  to  have 
some  of  his  ribs  broken,  and  that  the  ac- 
cident being  followed  by  considerable  suffer- 
ing, which  the  ordinary  village  practitioner 
was  unable'  to  alleviate,  he  had  himself,  at 
length,  the  happy  thought  to  try  what  effect 
the  continued  application  of  cold  water  might 
have  towards  the  relief  of  his  painful  symp- 
toms. This  he  found  so  strikingly  bene- 
ficial, that  he  began  forthwith  to  treat  the 
disorders  of  his  neighbors'  cattle  with  the 
same  remedy,  and  with  the  best  results ;  and 
eventually  set  to  practicing  on  the  country 
people  themselves  in  a  similar  manner,  and 
with  such  unheard-of  success  as  soon  spread 
his  fame  into  the  upper  ranks  of  society, 
through  the  remotest  districts  of  Germany, 
and  even  into  foreign  lands.  Others,  again,  I 
say  that  he  got  the  first  hint  of  the  water  I 


cure  from  an  old  farmer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, who  had  long  employed  it  in  a  quiet 
way. 

The  hills  around  GrsBfenberg  are  on  a  mueh 
bolder  scale  than  I  had  anticipated  from  any 
description  I  had  previously  happened  to 
read ;  and  ascents  in  all  kinds  and  rarietieSy 
suited  to  all  tastes  and  capacities,  from  the 
easiest  to  the  most  abrupt,  from  half  an  hoar 
to  half  a  dozen  hours,  may  be  had  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  fitted  at  once  to 
test,  and  gradually  to  develope  the  locomo- 
tive powers  and  the  general  strength  of  the 
system. 

Night  having  already  set  in,  as  I  returned 
from  the  little  temple  or  summer-house 
which  stands  nearly  opposite  to  Priessnitz's 
abode,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town 
and  valley  beneath,  I  was  struck  and  much 
puzzled  by  the  singular  appearance  of  a 
bright  light  right  opposite  to  me,  some  thirty 
degrees  above  the  horizon,  and  looldng  lilce 
a  gigantic  fiery  star.  After  much  "  won- 
derment," I  learned  at  length  from  a  passer- 
by, that  it  was  the  fire  of  a  charcoal-burner 
at  a  great  altitude  on  a  lofty  mountain  stand- 
^S  just  before  me,  which  mountain  was  in- 
visible in  the  general  darkness.  The  "  Alt- 
vater,"  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Sudites  In 
this  quarter,  must  have  been  close  at  hand ; 
but  whether  visible  from  this  point  I  am 
unable  to  say. 

On  returning  to  the  "Crown  Hotel" 
(Gasthoff  zur  Krone),  I  found  a  motley 
group  of  gentlemen  at  their  frugal  suppers, 
each  having  ordered,  **  a  la  carte,"  what  he 
pleased,  or  rather  what  he  had  been  told 
upon  authority  was  most  suitable  to  the  pre- 
cise nature  or  stage  of  his  individual  case — 
from  a  modest  basin  of  bread  and  milk,  or  a 
sim])le  *'  Bouillon,^  up  to  the  grosser  enjoy- 
ments of  a  German  cutlet,  or  a  "  bif  stick  a 
I'Anglaise  ;"  and  all  subsequently  retired  to 
rest  at  a  very  early  hour.  The  society  here 
struck  me  as  being  of  a  better  medium  qual- 
ity than  one  generally  meets  with  at  the 
baths  further  north  and  westwards,  and  some 
of  the  Austrian  "  bonhommie"  and  suavity 
and  polish  of  manner  is  recognizable  even 
in  such  of  the  middle  class  as  are  amongst 
the  visitors  at  this  place,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  harsher  outline,  super- 
cilious air,  and  self-satisfied  bearing  of  the 
cold,  intellectual,  aspiring  Prussian,  when 
viewed  in  their  summer  resorts. 

This  same  little  "  head  inn,"  though  rather 
meager  and  homely  in  its  furnishing,  and 
very  little  distinguished  by  quick,  handy,  or 
willing  service,  is  pretty  clean,  and  affords  a 
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▼eiy  fair  simple  diet,  and  good  Hungarian 
wine>  for  those  who  dare  dnnk  it,  with  ex- 
cellent bread  and  unsurpassable  water. 
There  was  one  point  which  was  very  char- 
acteristic of  the  place,  and  which,  as  I  was 
already  suffering  from  an  incipient  cold,  struck 
me  feelingly  here,  the  total  indifference  to 
damp,  and  to  drafts  of  air.  The  floor  of  my 
bed-room  had  a  moist  look,  as  if  just  re- 
cently mopped  out ;  the  stairs  were  steam- 
ing up  a  cold  vapor,  after  being  washed 
down ;  and  windows  were  open,  and  breezes 
blowing  in  all  directions,  and  nobody  seemed 
to  care,  for  everybody  but  myself  was 
hardened,  I  presume,  by  the  use  of  the 
water  cure,  against  humidity,  and  steeled 
agamst  cold  currents  by  the  incessant  ex- 
posure to  the  mountain  air. 

The  next  morning  was  showery,  but  I 
found  ample  occupation  for  it,  by  subjecting 
myself  to  the  bathing  discipline  of  the  place. 
•*The  Crown"  has  its  own  bath  establish- 
ment, in  a  house  a  little  to  the  rear  of  the 
hotel ;  but  it  was  not  without  considera- 
ble difficulty  that  I  could  get  either  the  in- 
dolent landlord  or  his  gruff  head-wsdter  to 
miderstand  what  I  wanted,  as  they  could  not 
conceive  how  any  one  who  was  not  about  to 
undertake  "  the  cure"  should,  from  mere  cu- 
riosity, subject  himself  to  so  disagreeable  a 
process.  Still  I  persisted  against  discour- 
agement, and  at  seven  o'clock,  after  walking 
aoout  for  some  time,  to  make  my  blood  cir- 
culate freely,  and  get  up  the  animal  heat,  I 
was  popped  twice  over  head  and  ears  in  a 
butt  of  very  cold  water,  sunk  in  the  base- 
ment story  of  the  bath-house,  after  previously, 
as  directed,  rubbing  my  head,  face  and  chest 
very  well  with  the  same  fluid,  as  it  flowed  fresh 
from  the  spout  by  which  the  bath  was  sup- 
plied. I  was  then  dried  rapidly,  well  run- 
bed  down,  had  the  wet  swathe,  or  "Nep- 
tune's Girdle,"  already  described,  wound 
several  times  firmly  around  me,  and  being 
dressed,  was  desired  to  walk  vigorously  for 
an  hour  or  more,  drink  some  four  or  five 
glasses  of  cold  water  by  the  way,  and  then 
to  breakfast  with  such  appetite  as  I  might 
have  acquired. 

As  my  hours,  however,  were  numbered, 
and  I  had  to  start  again  by  ten  o'clock,  I 
begged  for  permission  to  undergo,  about  an 
hour  and  a- half  later,  a  bath  in  another,  and 
still  more  celebrated  form,  "  the  wet  sheet," 
or  **  packing- up,"  bath  {nasse  einpackung), 
which  is  used  in  chronic  diseases  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  excite  the  activity  of  the  vessels  of 
the  skin  ;  and  in  acute  or  inflammatory  ones, 
to  soothe  or  cool  the  patient,  and  relieve  in- 


ternal pain,  in  which  latter  case  it  must  be 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the  sheet 
being  left  somewhat  moister,  and  changed 
at  short  intervals, — as  often,  in  fact,  as  it 
gets  hot  and  dry,  even  to  the  third  time,  or 
more.      Its  use  b  almost  always  instantly 
succeeded  by  a  general  bath,  or,  at  least,  by 
moistening  or  washing  the  skin   all   over. 
This,  which  is,   perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
generally  applicable,  effective,  and  safe  of  all 
the  several  water  applications,  was  made  as 
follows.    In  a  sheet,  which  had  been  dipped 
in  cold  water,  and  afterwards  well  wrung  out, 
1  was  rolled  up  carefully  from  head  to  foot, 
and  laid  out  on  a  mattress,  a  very  coarse, 
thick  blanket  intervening,  which   last  was 
likewise  accurately  wound  round  me  twice, 
and  skilfully  tucked  in  around  the  throat  as 
tightly  as  was  consistent  with  free  respira- 
tion, and  turned  over  closely  at  the  other  end 
beneath  the  feet,  and  neatly  packed  up  all 
down  along  the  edge ;  so  as  that  not  a  particle 
of  moisture  could  escape  by  evaporation,  nor 
yet  air  enter,  during  the  half  hour  that  I  was 
playing  this  mummy  part ;  and  thus  the  two 
only  conceivable  risks  from  this  proceeding 
were  fully  obviated.     The  stimulant  or  ex- 
citing nature  of  the  application  of  the  moist 
sheet  soon  manifests  itself  in  the  increased 
force  and  quickness  of  the  pulse,  and  aug- 
mented heat  in  the   surface  of  the  body, 
which  ere  long  becomes  bathed  in  steam,  as 
well  from  the  conversion  of  the  dampness  of 
the  sheet  into  vapor,  by  the  warmth  of  the 
body,  as  from  the  incipient  perspiration  from 
the  skin  itself.     Thus,  in  place  of  lying  shiv- 
ering  in  the  damp  sheet,  as  one  would  ine- 
vitably do  if  not  well  thatched  in  with  the 
great  heavy  woollen  covering  all  around,  I 
passed  the  prescribed  time  of  my  imprison- 
ment pretty  comfortably  ;  the  bath  attendant 
coming  in  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  my 
forehead  and  color  of  the  cheeks ;  for  as  soon 
as  a  slight  perspiration  on  the  former  and 
flush  on  the  latter  are  observable,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  the  operation  has  been  carried 
far  enough,  and  that  reaction  is  fully  estab- 
lished, and  it  is  here  rarely  considered  ne- 
cessary to  go  the  length  of  producing  free 
perspiration,   especially  where  no  acute  in- 
flammation exists.     Accordingly,  at  the  end 
of  half-an-hour,  or  thereabouts,  I  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  "sufficiently  done,"  and  libera- 
ted from  my  incarceration  by  the  same  skill- 
ful hand  that  had  packed  me  up.     How  I 
should  ever  have  been  able  to  effect  this  for . 
myself,  I  know  not — unless,  perhaps,  by  let- 
ting myself  roll  over  the  side  of  the   bed 
down  on  to  the  floor,  where  bY  CQxvt\j\M<id.  <k^^- 
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lations  I  nugbt,  perhaps,  eventuallj  have 
succeeded  in  unwinding  my  cerements  and 
regaining  my  liberty.  Some  previous  knocks 
at  the  door,  as  I  still  lay  in  the  chrysalis 
atate,  made  me,  in  the  temporary  absence  of 
the  bath-man,  rather  anxious  for  the  fate  of 
my  watch  and  purse,  both  of  which  lay  con- 
spicuously on  the  table,  and  for  the  time 
quite  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  had 
pleased  to  enter  and  take  them  ;  as  my  legs 
and  arms  were  for  the  moment  as  powerless 
and  unavailing  as  those  of  a  German  child  in 
its  preposterous  swaddling-clothes. 

When  thoroughly  disentangled,  and  still 
in  the  warm  steamy  condition,  as  a  mild 
substitute  for  the  cold  plunge-bath,  another 
coarse  wet  sheet  was  tnrown  over  me  as  I 
stood  on  the  floor,  and  I  was  rubbed  down 
through  it  so  energetically  that  I  thought  I 
should  be  flayed  alive  in  the  process !  and 
whilst  sUll  tingling  all  over,  ana  as  red  as  a 
lobster  from  this  rough  handling,  I  was  placed 
opposite  an  open  window  for  an  "  air-bath," 
with  a  dry  sheet,  which  had  just  been  sub- 
stiuted  for  the  damp  one,  now  thrown  loosely 
around  my  shoulders,  and  flapped  to  and  fro 
rapidly — m  order,  I  suppose,  to  imitate  the 
drying  and  exciting  effect  upon  the  skin  of  a 
light  breeze  of  wind.  Ana,  finally,  my  at- 
tendant was  upon  the  point  of  again  swath- 
ing me  with  the  watery  girdle,  but  that  hav- 
ing had  enough  of  it  in  the  morning  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity,  and  being  about  to  betake  my- 
self to  my  carriage  in  a  few  minutes  to  de- 
part, I  positively  declined  its  repetition. 

No  one  here  thinks  of  drying  his  hair  after 
the  bath ;  but  as  the  formality  of  wearing  a 
hat  seems  very  generally  dispensed  with,  the 
mobture  is,  no  doubt,  soon  evaporated,  and 
the  head  restored  to  its  dry  condition  by  the 
rapid  walk  along  the  windy  hill-side  which 
immediately  succeeds  to  "  the  trial  by  wa- 
ter." "  The  Catch  cold,"  on  which  VolUire 
makes  so  merry  in  his  letters  from  England, 
and  which  he  obviously  looked  upon  as  a 
disorder  peculiar  to  Britain,  seems  here  to  be 
quite  ignored;  and  bare  heads,  wet  hair, 
newly  washed  bed  rooms,  and  damp  sheets 
excite  no  apprehensions,  or  are  not  even  no- 
ticed— an  excellent  testimony  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  hardening  system  pursued ;  the 
incessant  alternation  of  cold  air  and  cold  wa- 
ter applications  to  the  surface  of  the  body 
must  indeed,  necessarily,  render  the  nerves 
and  vessels  of  the  skin  very  much  less  sensi- 
ble to  the  changes  in  the  moisture  and  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Two  volunteered  baths  in  one  morning 
was  a  very  promising   beginning,  and    the 


bath-man  was,  of  course,  sorry  to  lose  hold 
of  so  willing,  industrious,  and  profitable  a 
customer.  I  regretted  much,  indeed,  my- 
self, that  my  time  would  not  allow  me  to  20 
through,  in  my  own  person,  with  all  tne 
various  forms  of  applying  water  hers  prac- 
ticed, in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  tor- 
tures and  annoyance  inflicted  by  the  water- 
doctor,  even  under  skillful  direction,  fall  yerr 
much  short  of  those  of  the  regular  practi- 
tioner. 

It  is  not  my  object  here  to  make  either  an 
attack  on,  or  a  defence  of  hydropathy,  and 
still  less  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  all 
the  supposed  peculiar  resources  of  Priessnitz 
in  particular,  for  the  relief  of  disease,  but 
rather,  by  confining  myself  to  a  few  points 
in  his  practice,  of  easy  intelligibility  and  pe- 
culiar interest,  to  present  something  which 
may  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader. 
As  to  his  theory,  if  he  had  any  very  definite 
one,  it  is  not  easily  ascertainable,  for  he  has 
never  himself  entered  into  any  detailed  ac- 
count of  his  system,  and  it  is  notorious  that 
he  is  very  reserved  in  respect  to  the  enunci- 
ation of  his  principles.  He  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  a  strong  aversion  to  the  use  of  the  pen, 
as  even  the  replies  to  the  numerous  consul- 
tations sent  him  from  a  distance  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  in  his  own  hand. 

Priessnitz  is,  apparently,  a  thorough -go- 
ing Humoralist  of  the  old-fashioned  but 
ever  popular  school,  and  seems  to  believe 
that  all  diseases  depend  on  one  or  other  of 
these  two  conditions,  viz.,  either  on,  first,  a 
depraved  state  of  the  blood  and  other  fluids 
of  the  body — Nature,  if  unaided,  being  of- 
ten unable  to  correct  or  expel  the  morbid 
humors ;  or,  secondly,  on  obstruction,  or  im- 
pediment to  the  circulation  in  particular  or- 
gans :  and  he  is  persuaded  that  both  these 
conditions  can  be  removed  in  nearly  all  cases 
by  the  skillful  and  diligent  use  of  water  in- 
ternally and  externally.  It  has  even  been  said 
that  he  ascribes  certain  innate  mysterious 
vital  and  strengthening  qualities  to  water  it- 
self, which  it  IS  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
imparting  to  the  debilitated  or  disordered 
body  on  being  brought  frequently  and  per- 
severingly  in  contact  with  it  !  That  the 
body  generally  is  invigorated  thereby,  and 
the  skin,  the  especial  organ  by  which  the 
supposed  morbid  matter  is  expelled,  strength- 
ened for  its  task,  is  firmly  believed  by  him ; 
and  the  eruptions  which  are  liable  to  occur 
as  a  crisis  to  "the  water-cure"  are  trium- 
phantly adduced  in  evidence  of  such  in- 
creased expulsive  power.  To  **  obstruction" 
is  referred  all  irregularity  in  the  natural  se- 
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eretions,  as  well  as  hardening  and  swellings 
in  the  joints  and  other  parts  of  the  hody,  and 
also  inflammations  ;  and  it  is  conceived  that 
to  comhat  these,  water  possesses  both  solv- 
hur  and  cooling  powers,  according  to  the 
dinertnt  modes  of  its  application. 

When  Priessnits  wishes  to  excite  or 
strengthen,  he  either  makes  an  application 
of  very  cold  water  in  considerable  quantity 
for  a  very  short  time,  and  generally  accom- 
panied with  friction  or  impulse,  so  as  to  en- 
hance the  reaction  ^as  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  cold  bath,  doucne,  or  shower-bath,  all  of 
which  he  directs  to  be  combined  with  ener- 
getic nibbing)  or  else  he  brings  water  in 
veru  small  quantity  in  contact  with  the  skin, 
and  covers  all  up  close  and  warmly,  so  as  at 
once  to  retain  the  animal  heat,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  water  by  evaporation, 
when  once  it  becomes  converted  into  steam 
by  the  warmth  of  the  body.  The  latter 
mode  of  application  is  well  exemplified  in 
"  the  packing  up  in  the  moist  sheet,  and  on 
a  smaller  scale  in  "  the  Neptune's  Girdle," 
already  described.  By  such  contrivances  the 
action  both  of  the  heart  and  cutaneous  yes- 
'  gels  is  stimulated  ;  first,  by  the  sudden  im- 
pression of  cold,  which  induces  immediate 
reaction ;  and  subsequently  by  accumulating 
heat,  and  by  the  contact  of  the  warm  steam. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  when  the 
whole  body  is  thus  enyeloped,  the  process 
must  not  be  carried  the  length  of  bringing 
out  profuse  perspiration,  if  we  do  not  wish, 
as  in  acute  affections,  to  induce  a  lowering 
and  febrile  effect. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  he  wishes  to 
diminish  the  action  of  the  system,  to  calm 
the  excited  nerves,  and  reduce  the  pulse  and 
the  inordinate  heat  of  the  skin,  as  in  fever 
and  local  inflammations,  a  more  prolonged  ap- 
plication of  water  is  had  recourse  to ;  either 
by  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  bath,  *'  the 
half  bath"  (afterwards  to  be  described),  or 
by  "  packing  up  in  the  wet  sheet,"  which  is 
onanged  as  often  as  it  gets  warm,  and  is 
made  wetter  than  in  the  previously  described 
instance,  and  thus  the  surface  of  the  body  is 
cooled  down  till  a  tendency  to  shivermg  is 
brought  on.  At  the  same  time  every  effort 
is  made  to  direct  the  flow  of  blood  away  from 
the  diseased  part  towards  the  distant  sound 
ones ;  as,  for  instance,  in  inflammation  in  the 
head,  by  applying  the  cold  water  and  fric- 
tion most  especially  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk  and  extremities,  and  simultaneously 
laying  cold  wet  linen  cloths  over  the  suffer- 
ing organ;  at  the  commencement  of  the pro- 
oees  especially,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sudden 


shock  of  the  cold  water  sending  the  blood 
upwards. 

In  short,  if  we  were  to  give  unreserved 
credit  to  his  worshippers,  there  is  scarce  any 
curable  disorder  unaer  heayen  which  can  r^ 
sist  the  manifold  powers  of  water,  when  ju- 
diciously applied,  singly  or  in  combination  ; 
for  it  is  able,  according  to  them,  under  its 
various  forms  of  employment,  to  strengthen 
and  brace  the  frame,  to  warm  and  to  cool,  to 
relax  and  to  excite  the  body,  as  well  as  to 
draw  away  from  it  any  peccant  matters,  and 
resolve  nearly  all  the  obstructions  to  which  it 
is  liable. 

The  cold  "douche**  which  is  employed 
here  so  largly  in  rheumatism,  gout,  and 
many  other  local  affections,  is  "  enjoyed"  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  village,  where  nat- 
ural falls  of  water  of  a  sufficient  height  havQ 
been  taken  advantage  of,  and  much  expense 
obviated.  This  arrangement,  moreover,  ne- 
cessitates a  healthful  walk  before  and  after 
its  use,  which  must  contribute  much  to  its 
efficacy. 

"  The  half  bath  "  plays  a  very  important 
part  both  in  acute  and  chronic  disorders.  It 
consists  in  a  wooden  bathing  vessel  or  wide 
shaped  tub,  in  which  one  can  sit  at  ease  with 
bis  legs  extended.  Only  so  much  water  is 
used  as  will  cover  the  bottom  of  it  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  inches.  When  we  wish 
to  use  it  as  a  mild  substitute  for  the  plunge 
bath,  cold  water  is  employed,  and  is  very 
generally  poured  over  the  back  of  the  bather 
as  he  sits  therein ;  he,  all  the  while  he  re- 
mains in  it  rubbing  the  surface  of  his  body 
vigorously  with  his  hand.  But  if  it  be  em- 
ployed as  an  antifebrile  remedy,  tepid  water 
IS  commonly  substituted,  and  all  the  while 
the  patient  occupies  the  bath  he  is  actively 
rubbed  with  the  water  therein  by  two  assist- 
ants; and  more  especially,  as  already  ex- 
plained, the  sound  parts  of  the  body,  towards 
which  it  is  conceived  desirable  and  practica- 
ble to  draw  away  the  force  of  the  circulation 
from  the  suffering  one.  Thus  the  limbs  are 
the  parts  chiefly  rubbed  in  case  of  inflamma- 
tion within  the  abdomen ;  the  limbs  and  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  where  there  is  inflammation 
of  the  chest ;  and  where  it  is  the  head  which  is 
affected,  all  the  subjacent  parts.  And  this 
is  persevered  in  till  the  feverish  heat  and  gene- 
ral restlessness  have  been  subdued,  and  a 
sense  of  incipient  shivering  and  weariness 
have  set  in ;  and  all  this  while  cold  applica- 
tions are  made  to  the  peculiar  seat  of  the 
disease.  It  is  often  requisite  to  recur  several 
times,  at  short  intervals,  to  this  cooling  and 
depressing  process,  "  the  packing  up  in  the 
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moist  sheet "  being  interposed  between  eacb 
renewal  of  the  bath,  in  order  to  maintain  an 
agreetible  temperature,  to  produce  a  sooth- 
ing effect  to  the  nerves,  and  to  relax  the  skini 
Tliose  measures,  judiciously  directed  and 
tkillfully  executed,  are  doubtless  of  great 
efficacy  in  relieving  high  fever  and  disposing 
to  perspiration  and  healthful  sleep.  The  cola 
plunge  bath  is,  of  course,  not  used  at  all  in 
acute  cases,  and  even  in  chronic  ones  Priess- 
nits  disapproves  highly  of  remaining  long  in 
it.  The  shudder  which  is  felt  on  first  enter- 
ing it  is  not  injurious,  being  the  necessary 
precursor  to  reaction ;  but  this  bath  should 
never  be  prolonged  till  the  occurrence  of  the 
mcond  shivering  fit,  indicative  of  incipient  ex- 
haastion. 

"  The  sitting  bath,**  in  which  the  legs  pro- 
ject over  the  side  of  the  tub,  and  are  kept 
warm  as  well  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  body 
by  warm  woolen  coverings,  is  by  some  water 
doctors  preferred  in  pamful  and  inflamma- 
tory  affections  of  the  abdomen,  to  the  '*  half 
bath  "  just  described. 

For  constitutionally  cold  feet,  the  great 
remedy  is  the  "cold  foot  bath"  frequently 
employed,  continued  each  time  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed by  active  walking  exercise.  The  feet 
must  always  be  actually  warm  before  its  use, 
and  after  it  they  should  be  rubbed  vigorously 
either  against  one  another,  or  by  the  hand. 
The  cold  water  stimulates  the  circulation 
within  them,  promotes  a  flow  of  blood  to- 
wards them,  and  counteracts  the  debilitating 
effect  of  keeping  them  so  habitually  covered 
up  and  carefully  dry.  A  tendency  to  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  and  to  toothache  is  sup- 
posed to  be  counteracted,  and  attacks  of  the 
former  checked,  by  thus  wetting  the  soles  of 
the  feet  in  a  shallow  layer  of  cold  water,  and 
by  this  and  friction  combined,  determining 
the  flow  of  blood  down  towards  the  extremi- 
ties ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  weaker  and 
more  nervous  the  patient,  the  less  depth 
should  the  layer  of  water  in  such  foot  baths 
have. 

"  The  wet  compress  "  is  a  very  favorite  and 
effective  antiphlogistic  application  in  local  in- 
flammation, whether  external  or  internal,  and 
also  in  tumors  and  other  cases,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  excite  the  action  of  the  vessels 
4if  the  skin.  When  the  former  is  the  object, 
the  piece  of  linen  to  be  applied  is  folded  five 
or  six  double,  thoroughly  wet,  left  uncovered, 
and  changed  as  often  as  it  gets  warm,  and 
no  longer  fit,  consequently,  for  the  relief  of 
the  he^t  and  pain  of  the  subjacent  part. 
When,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  used  to  stim- 
Tilaie  ^nd  strengiben  the  part,  the  piece 


of  linen  is  single,  or  at  most  double,  vsU 
wrung  outy  so  as  to  be  rather  damp  than 
wet,  and  carefully  covered  over  with  a  thick 
dry  cloth  of  a  sufficient  number  of  plies  to 
maintain  heat  and  prevent  evaporation.  The 
knowledge  of  the  true  principle  and  mode  of 
employment  of  this  simple  appliance  is  in- 
valuable to  every  one,  and  worth,  I  am  per- 
suaded, ten  times  all  the  torturing  lore  pos- 
sessed by  our  grandmothers  of  old  in  the 
preparation  of  hereditary  salves  and  balsams 
for  swellings,  wounds,  and  bruises.  Against 
the  use  of  the  oiled  silk  external  cover, 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  neatness  of  the 
application,  so  effectually  retains  the  moist- 
ure, and  keeps  the  adjacent  garments  dry, 
without  making  a  great  bulk  of  cloth  over 
the  part,,  the  water  doctors  have  an  unac- 
countable prejudice,  or,  to  speak  more  cor- 
rectly, a  prejudice  founded  on  another  preju- 
dice— namely,  that  some  morbid  matter  is 
drawn  off  by  the  water,  and  that  this  imr 
penetrable  covenng  prevents  its  ready  es- 
cape. To  the  sportsman  in  distant  moors, 
and  others  out  of  the  way  of  surgical  aid  in 
case  of  accident,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
mode  of  using  such  "  water  dressings*'  i| 
priceless,;  as  m  wounds  accompanied  with 
laceration,  bruising,  and  intense  pain,  there 
is  no  safer  or  more  effectual  application.  In 
attacks  of  internal  inflammation  in  the  chest 
as  well  as  in  the  abdomen,  it  has  long  been 
acknowledged  as  a  valuable  subsidiary  to  other 
treatment,  both  by  the  Italian  and  Vienna 
schools  of  medicine,  in  the  analogous  form  ot 
huge  poultices.  These,  like  the  above,  in 
principle,  are  only  local  vapor-baths,  but  of  an 
unnecessarily  unwieldy  structure,  and  far  in- 
ferior in  facility  of  preparation,  lightness,  and 
convenience,  to  the  jackets  of  French  waddinff 
or  flannel,  wet  with  warm  water,  and  covered 
externally  with  oiled  silk,  employed  by  the 
ingenious  Doctor  Graves  and  others. 

But  this  sketch  of  Priessnitz's  remedies 
would  be  very  imperfect,  indeed,  were  I  to 
say  nothing  of  his  formidable  "  dry  perspir- 
ing apparatus."  Conceiving  the  old  method 
of  compelling  perspiration  by  medicines  and 
warm  drinks  to  be  very  injurious  to  the 
stomach,  and  less  expulsive  of  the  fancied 
morbid  matters  than  could  be  wished,  be 
confines  himself  to  piling  over  the  body 
quantities  of  coverings,  which,  being  bad 
conductors  of  heat,  retain  the  animal  warmth 
till  its  accumulation  forces  the  skin  in  most 
cases,  but  not  invariably,  to  break  out  into 
profuse  sweat.  The  person  who  is  to  under- 
go this  process  is  laid  on  a  mattress,  on 
which  a  very  thick  and  long  woolen  blanket^ 
I  capable  of  going  twice  round  the  body,  and 
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turning  over  near  eighteen  inches  at  head 
and  feet,  has  been  previously  spread.  In 
this  he  is  wonnd  up  tightly  by  an  attendant 
firom  the  neck  down,  and  it  is  then  turned 
over  under  the  feet,  and  drawn  very  close 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  taking  care 
only  to  leave  ample  room  for  the  expansion 
of  the  chest  in  breathing.  In  many  cases 
the  upper  portion  of  the  olanket  is  made  to 
include  the  head,  and  is  continued  closely 
over  it  from  behind  down  as  far  as  the  fore- 
liead ;  an  operation  which  obviously  demands 
tome  adroitness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 
A  light  German  feather  bed,  such  as  is  used 
here  in  winter  instead  of  a  coverlet,  is  laid 
QBrer  the  person  from  the  chin  to  the  toes, 
and  sometimes  a  thickly  quilted  coverlet,  with 
a  wadding  of  cotton  or  wool  interposed  be- 
tween its  two  surfaces,  is  placed  over  all. 
Half-a-glass  of  cold  water  is  drank  on  first 
lying  down,  and  the  same  beverage  is  sipped 
slowly  from  time  to  time  afterwards,  as  the 
inatmct  of  thirst  suggests. 

Some  desperate  book-worms  have  con- 
trived to  spend  the  time  of  their  confinement 
under  thb  mountain  of  wool  and  feathers  in 
study,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  their  book, 
which  is  fixed  up  before  them,  with  their 
tongue !  a  practice  worthy  of  all  condemna- 
tion, as  injurious  both  to  the  head  and  eyes, 
SBid  interfering  with  the  free  eruption  of  the 
perspiration. 

This  *'  dry  packing  up"  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  potent  remedy,  and  often  of  excellent 
effect ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  of  much  less 


general  applicability  and  safeness,  as  well  as 
less  agreeaole  in  its  employment,  than  **  the 
wet  packing  up."  It  is  evidently  quite  in- 
admissible when  there  is  a  decided  tendency 
to  congestion  of  the  head  and  chest,  or  any 
suspicion  of  disease  of  the  heart,  or  great 
blood-vessels ;  and  when  it  fails  in  relaxing 
the  skin,  must  necessarily  exasperate  any 
existing  feverishness,  or  nervous  weakness. 
When  the  perspiration  is  supposed  to  have 
lasted  long  enough,  in  relation  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  patient  is  conducted  instantly 
to  the  cold  bath,  keeping  the  woolen  blanket 
around  him  till  on  the  verge  of  it. 

For  an  energetic  patient,  who  wants  to 
have  plenty  to  do,  there  is  no  place  like 
Orsefenberg.  The  hours  never  hang  heavily 
on  hand  there,  as  at  many  a  watering-place ; 
ennui  is,  in  fact,  an  impossibility,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  sample  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  patient's  day  is  occasionally 
filled  up. 

Rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  "  dry 
packing  up"  and  perspiration  till  eicht,  fol- 
lowed immediately  by  **  cold  balh  y*  walk, 
and  drink  some  glasses  of  cold  wster  by  the 
way ;  breakfast ;  rest  an  hour ;  walk  to  the 
"  douche  bath ;"  walk  after  it ;  dine  at  one 
o'clock ;  rest  for  two  hours ;  walk  again ; 
"  packed  up  dry"  a^ain  for  a  three  hours' 
perspiration,  succeeded  as  before  by  "cold 
bath  ;"  walk,  supper,  "  sitting  bath,"  and  to 
bed! 

My  return  to  Dresden  by  Neisse  and 
Breslau  occupied  the  great  part  of  two  days. 
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Salb  of  Pictures  at  the  Hague. — The 
following,  dated  Hague,  Sept.  5,  appears 
in  the  Journal  des  Debates: — "The  day 
before  yesterday,  the  small  but  widely 
oelebrated  collection  of  pictures  left  by  the 
late  Baron  A.  C.  W.  de  Nagell,  was  publicly 
sold.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those  pieces 
which  were  sold  for  2,000f.  and  upwards : 
A  View  in  Itoly,  by  J.  Both,  4,400f.;  Sea 
pieoe,  by  J.  Cuyp.  18,000f. ;  View  of  a 
Harsh,  by  J.  Van  der  Capelle,  d,100f. ; 
Meadow  with  Cattle,  by  A.  Cuyp,  5,000f. ;  a 
Family  picture,  by  J.  Van  der  Hagen  and  A. 
Van  der  Velde,  3,500f. ;  Entrance  of  a  For- 
tress, by  J.  Van  der  Heyden  and  A.  Van  der 
Velde,  ll,000f. ;  View  of  Elben  on  the  Rhine, 
by  the  same,  4,300f. ;  Scene  in  front  of  an  Inn, 
by  C.  Dujardin,  4,000f.  ;  Landscape  in  the 
form  of  a  panorama,  by  P.  de  Eonnick,  4,000f. ; 


Family  group  of  Danish  Peasants,  by  A.  Os- 
tade,  7,300f. ;  the  Tippler,  by  the  same,  2,000f. ; 
Landscape,  by  J.  Ostade,  2,640f.  ;  Flock  of 
Sheep  in  a  meadow,  by  P.  Potter,  10,000f. ; 
Portrait  of  a  young  Girl,  by  Rembrandt, 
8,040f.  ;  Landscape,  by  Ruysdael,  8,500f. ; 
another  Landscape,  by  the  same,  6,000f. ; 
Landscape,  by  J.  Ruysdael  and  P.  Wouver- 
manns,  4,020f. ;  a  Flemish  Eermesse,  by 
Teniers  the  younger,  5,500f.  ;  Sea-piece,  by 
A  Van  der  Velde,  8,1  OOf. ;  another  Sea- 
piece,  by  the  same,  2,02 Of.  ;  Landscape,  by 
J.  Wynandis  and  A.  Van  der  Velde,  3,600f. ; 
Haymaking,  by  P.  Wouvermanns,  lV,600f.  ; 
the  Farrier,  by  the  same,  4,400f. ;  Sea-piece, 
by  J.  C.  Schotel,  4,820f.  The  total  sum  pro- 
duced by  the  sale  was  180,424f.  (about 
£7,2l7.y' 
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THE  MAKQUIS  DE  PAVEAS. 


Though  bo  many  memoirs  of  persons  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  ffreat  French 
revolution  have  been  given  to  tne  world,  no 
detailed  account  of  the  Marquis  de  Favras' 
life  has  ever  yet  been  pubhshed ;  his  con- 
temporaries seem  to  have  been  little  ac- 
quainted with  him  ;  and  all  that  is  recorded 
of  his  memory  is  enveloped  in  mystery  and 
uncertainty,  owing  to  the  stormy  aays  which 
visited  France  at  the  time  of  his  execution. 
The  Marquis  de  Favras,  however,  made  him- 
self conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  ;  and 
scarcely  sixty  years  have  elapsed  since  those 
events  occurred  which  were  the  cause  of  his 
condemnation.  There  are  men  still  alive, 
too,  who  knew  him  personally ;  hb  trial  was 
public,  and  yet  it  is  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  nobody 
has  formed  a  decided  opinion  of  his  charac- 
ter. Ho  was  abandoned  by  the  court  party, 
in  whose  cause  he  died ;  was  treated  by  M. 
de  Lafayette  as  a  perfect  *'  hero  of  fidelity 
and  courage ;  was  arrested  by  him,  and  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  was 
declared  guilty  of  tese  nation  by  the  Tribunal 
du  Ch&telet ;  the  lawyers  accused  the  judges 
of  great  weakness  and  cowardice  for  passing 
this  sentence  ;  in  short,  the  Marquis  ae  Fav- 
ras  experienced  the  rare  fate  in  revolutionary 
times,  of  meeting  with  only  lukewarmness 
from  those  to  whom  he  sacrificed  his  life, 
andwith  admiration  from  those  persons  who 
only  sought  his  death.  He  has  bequeathed 
many  doubts  to  the  minds  of  both  parties, 
and  to  several,  alas  !  great  remorse.  Was  the 
Marquis  de  Favras  as  innocent  as  he  was  said 
to  be  ?  or  was  he  as  guilty  as  some  have  de- 
clared ?  These  are  the  questions  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  solve  by  searching  all  the  un- 
published documents  which  serve  to  throw 
any  new  light  on  the  subject.  My  difficult 
task  was  undertaken  without  any  party  spirit, 
though  not  without  many  scruples ;  for  it  is 
a  delicate  operation  b  these  times  to  stir  up 
recollections  which  have  branded  an  indeli- 
ble mark — to  rake  up  those  jealousies  and 
heart-burnings  which  are  yet  scarcely  ex- 
tinguiBhed,  and  to  revive  so  many  bitter  dis- 


cussions. The  years  1851  and  1790  lesmn* 
ble  each  other,  alas !  in  more  than  one  point 
of  view,  and  the  history  of  M.  de  Favras 
may  easily  find  its  companion  in  our  days. 

Thomas  de  Mahy,  Marquis  de  Favras,  waa 
bom  at  Blois,  on  the  26th  of  March,  1744 ; 
he  came  of  a  noble  and  tolerably  old  family — 
the  Mahys  had  borne  the  title  of  esquire  smce 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  had  oocupied 
the  most  unportant  post  of  the  municipali^ 
and  magbtracy  of  Blois,  and,  in  Angnaky 
1747,  the  estate  of  Corm^r^,  which  belon^^ 
to  them,  was  converted  by  letters  patent  mto 
a  barony.  The  Marquis  de  Favras,  (here* 
fore,  though  not  of  very  illustrious  origin, 
was  one  of  those  well-bom  provincial  gentle- 
men who  had  more  titles  than  pence,  and 
who  at  that  period  quitted  the  paternal  roof 
at  a  very  early  age  to  seek  their  fortune  al 
court.  He  entered  the  corps  of  Mousque- 
taires  in  1755.  Childhood  in  those  days 
was  not  of  long  duration,  and  at  an  age  when 
our  friends  now  tremble  at  the  idea  of  send- 
ing  us  to  college,  he,  like  his  fellows,  em- 
braced the  military  profession,  and  set  forth 
on  his  career  with  that  gayety  and  frankness 
of  heart  and  belief  in  future  success,  with 
which  an  honorable  name,  a  handsome  per- 
son, a  good  sword,  and  plenty  of  courage, 
inspire  a  young  man.  He  served  as  a  Mona- 
quetaire  in  the  campaign  of  1761,  and  about 
this  time  he  received  an  appointment  of  cap- 
tain in  a  dragoon  regiment;  two  years  later, 
after  the  campaign  of  1763,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  capUaine  aide  mt^jor.  The 
Marquis  de  Favras  was  at  this  period  nine- 
teen years  old ;  he  had  been  eight  years  in 
the  army,  and  had  served  in  two  campaigns; 
but  the  rank  of  captain  did  not  satisfy  this 
ambitious  and  adventurous  young  man ;  be 
believed  that  a  more  brilliant  destiny  was  in 
store  for  him,  and,  unlike  the  officers  of  his 
own  age,  he  began  to  prepare  himself  ener- 
geticafly  for  acting  a  more  important  part 
He  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  young  men 
who  feel  that  they  have  only  to  will,  to  suc- 
ceed in  anything  they  undertake,  and  who 
push  resolutely  forwara  into  the  future,  think- 
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ing  toihemselTes,  "Weill  at  length  I  am  m 
the  road  to  fortune." 

One  of  the  results  of  M.  de  Favras'  dreams 
was,  that  he  applied  himself  seriously  to 
study,  and  endeavored  to  repair,  as  far  as 
possihle,  his  imperfect  education.  Not  only 
nad  he  considerable  taste  for  literature,  draw- 
ing, and  architecture,  but  he  was  jirell 
versed  in  financial  matters,  and  in  political 
economy;  he  sought  to  inform  himself  on 
these  various  subjects  with  more  ardor,  per- 
haps, than  method,  and  as  his  intellect  was 
not  very  profound,  much  of  his  information 
was  exceedingly  superficial.  M.  de  Favras 
became,  therefore,  one  of  those  perpetual 
schemers  who  are  for  ever  endeavoring  to 
carry  out  some  chimerical  idea,  and  spend 
their  life  without  profit  to  themselves  or  to 
anybody  else.  Perhaps  a  cause  for  his  ambi- 
tion»  however,  may  be  discovered  in  an  ex- 
traordinary event,  which  took  place  shortly 
after  his  entrance  into  life ;  he  married  quite 
suddenly,  while  in  Germany,  the  Princess 
Can^ine  d'Anhalt,  the  legitimate  daughter 
of  the  Prince  d'Anhalt-Bembourg-Shaum- 
bourg.  How  a  young  captain,  in  a  dragoon 
regiment,  could  succeed  in  forming  so  brilliant 
an  alliance,  is  still  a  mystery.  M.  de  Favras 
was  handsome,  young,  witty,  brave,  and  pos- 
sessed an  agreeable  address,  and  a  due  share 
of  assurance,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable, 
that,  like  many  of  the  officers  of  our  army, 
he  played  the  hero  in  one  of  those  romantic 
little  episodes  which  at  that  period  were  not 
of  very  uncommon  occurrence.  The  circum- 
stance of  being  garrisoned  in  the  same  town, 
or  of  beinff  Quartered  in  the  same  house  for  the 
lUffht,  which  has  occasioned  so  many  love  in- 
trigues of  a  temporary  nature,  was,  perhaps, 
in  this  instance  the  beginning  of  a  much  more 
serious  affair.  Everything  leads  one  to  be- 
lieve this  was  the  case,  though  it  is  not  an 
ascertained  fact;  the  care  which  M.  and 
Madame  de  Favras  took  to  avoid  any  allusion 
to  this  important  event  of  their  youth,  the 
discreet  reserve  of  their  friends,  and  the  total 
silence  of  the  Prince  d'Anhalt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, for  he  would  only  acknowledge  his 
daughter's  marriage  because  he  was  com- 
pelled by  the  laws,  and  consent  to  pay  her 
dowry  on  account  of  the  decision  of  the 
Aulic  Council,  all  tends  to  confirm  this  con- 
jecture. One  thing  is,  however,  quite  cer- 
tain, that  she  was  not  on  the  most  pleasant 
terms  with  her  fanuly :  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  her  relations,  she  had  em- 
braced the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  and 
ihb  circumstance,  which  proved  her  to  be  a 
young  lady  of  determined  character,  was  the 


cause,  according  to  M.  de  Favras,  of  her 
father  refusing  to  see  her. 

In  1772,  M.  de  Favras  was  created  a 
knight  of  the  erder  of  Saint  Louis,  and  was 
appointed  first  lieutenant  of  Monsieur's  Swiss 
Guard,  which  was  equal  to  the  rank  of 
colonel  Undoubtedly  he  must  have  thought 
it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  noble  alliance 
he  had  formed,  to  take  a  certain  position  at 
court ;  the  Comte  de  Provence  would  natu- 
rally take  notice  of  a  young  officer  in  the 
guards  who  had  married  a  princess  ;  this  is 
tolerably  proved  by  his  giving  him  a  pension 
of  twelve  hundred  livres  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  son's  education. 

M.  le  Comte  de  la  Ch&tre,  first  gentleman 
of  the  bencbamber  to  Monsieur,  exerted  him- 
self with  much  zeal  to  obtain  this  pension  for 
M.  de  Favras,  and  he  continued  ever  after- 
wards to  show  the  same  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. Everything  seemed  to  smile  upon  him, 
therefore  every thmg  succeeded  with  him;  to 
have  made  a  fortunate  marriage,  to  hold  an 
important  position  at  court,  to  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  brother,  and  the  friend- 
ship of  a  powerful  nobleman,  was  surely 
something  upon  which  to  congratulate  one- 
self at  the  age  of  thirty ;  but  he  paid  dearly 
for  the  favors  which  fortune  then  bestowed 
on  him,  for  there  was  scarcely  one  of  them 
which  did  not,  sooner  or  later,  turn  to  his 
harm  in  some  way  or  other. 

At  this  period  M.  de  Favras  was  in  pos- 
session of  more  honors  than  money.  A  year- 
ly income  of  one  thousand  florins,  a  small 
pension  for  his  son,  and  a  trifling  appoint- 
ment, were  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  his  mak- 
ing a  great  figure  at  Court.  He  soQn  per- 
ceived this  himself,  and  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion ;  it  seemed  to  him  much  more  prudent 
to  seek  retirement  in  a  humbler  sphere,  till 
he  had,  by  working  his  mind,  found  some 
method  of  makinj^  his  fortune. 

In  1776  the  Marquis  de  Favras,  therefore, 
quitted  the  army,  and  though  he  nominally 
held  his  rank  in  the  Swiss  Guards,  no  duties 
were  required  of  him.  He  took  some  quiet 
apartments  in  the  Place  Royal,  No.  21,  op- 
posite the  impasse  de  Gu^men^,  and  lived  m 
great  obscurity  for  several  vears.  This  was 
the  era  for  new  systems,  the  breeze  of  re- 
volution had  already  wafted  itself  over  France, 
and  everybody  was  formmg  a  plan  for  has- 
tening its  progress ;  people  sided  with  Tur- 
got  or  with  Necker,  or  with  M.  de  Calonne, 
or  with  M.  de  Brienne,  and  from  every  quar- 
ter poured  in  some  fresh  method  for  the 
better  managing  of  the  financial  department 
It  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  mrquis  de 
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Favras,  the  man  who  delighted  in  new 
schemes  beyond  most  other  people,  was 
likely  to  remain  inactive  daring  these  stirring 
times. 

A  person  of  considerable  consequence  in 
the  present  day  told  me,  not  lonff  ago,  that 
at  one  time  he  knew  him  rather  mtimately. 
"He  frequently  came  to  dme  with  my  father," 
said  this  gentleman ;  "  poor  devil,  he  was  not 
very  rich  ;  I  can  even  now  picture  distinctly 
to  my  mind  his  handsome  countenance,  his 
tall  ngure,  and  hb  black  coat,  which  was  a 
little  threadbare ;  in  the  evening  he  would 
always  pull  out  of  his  pocket  a  paper  con- 
taming  calculations  or  notes  of  his  fresh  pro- 
jects ;  these  he  would  explain  to  us  with  great 
eagerness  and  enthusiasm/' 

When  the  war  in  Holland  broke  out,  he 
formed  the  idea  of  raising  a  supply  of  troops 
and  offering  his  services  to  the  patriotic  par- 
ty. About  this  time,  to  his  great  misfortune, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Tourcaty,  a  re-' 
cruiting  officer,  who,  as  will  afterwards  be 
seen,  played  a  very  terrible  part  in  his  future 
life.  As  he  was  unsuccessful  in  carrying  out 
his  measure  with  regard  to  the  war,  he  be- 
ffan  to  turn  his  attention  towards  the  admin- 
istration of  affairs.  He  devised,  wrote,  pub- 
lished, and  circulated,  in  1785,  among  the 
States  General,  plans  for  replacing  the  bar- 
riers which  the  Austrians  had  removed  in 
the  Low  Countries,  and  at  length  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  the  study  of  the  finan- 
cial dep.irtment,  which  was  the  great  topic 
of  the  day.  A  project,  on  a  very  large  scale, 
for  the  economical  administration  of  affairs 
was  conceived  by  him,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Mirabeau  read  his  pamphlet  on  the  subject, 
and  thought  well  of  it.  Many  other  deputies 
also  gave  M.  deFavras  great  encouragement 
with  regard  to  his  views,  and  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction at  length  of  believing  that  one  of 
his  schemes  was  likely  to  be  taken  into  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. In  order  the  better  to  carry  out  his 
ideas,  and  to  prevent  the  representatives, 
who  had  promised  to  further  his  project, 
from  becoming  luke-warm  in  the  matter,  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Versailles  in  the  month 
of  June,  1789. 

From  this  time  forth  he  was  plunged  in  a 
sea  of  politics,  and  as  the  part  which  he  play- 
ed forms  a  portion  of  history,  the  rest  of  his 
life  demands  a  closer  examination.  M.  de 
Favras'  political  opinions  were  well  known ; 
he  never  made  any  secret  of  them.  His 
birth,  his  ser\nces,  his  daily  intercourse,  gra- 
titude alone  would  naturally  incline  him  to 
the  arjstocratical  party ;  but  it  is  a  strange 


mistake  to  class  him  among  the  championt 
of  absolute  power,  of  the  nobility  at  any* 
sacrifice,  and  of  statu  quo  without  concession; 
there  is  great  injustice  in  judging  him  and 
his  misfortunes  so  hastily.  True,  ne  had  not 
unbounded  confidence  m  M.  de  Lafayette's 
American  notions  and  schemes ;  he  did  not 
think  the  new  constitution  without  blemish, 
and  he  declared  publicly,  and  never  with- 
drew his  opinion,  that  as  long  as  the  6attr- 
geois  would  not  lay  down  their  arms,  there 
would  be  no  peace  or  happiness  for  France. 
Many  persons  in  our  days  agree  with  him» 
but  it  is  not  considered  a  crime  on  their  part 
to  hold  such  an  opinion,  and  just  at  that  pre- 
cise period  the  taking  of  tne  Bastille,  the 
massacres  which  followed  it,  and  the  mtein- 
perate  language  of  some  of  the  orators  in  the 
Assembly,  from  which  might  already  be  ar- 
gued much  future  violence,  occasioned  manr 
mtelligent  men  to  take  the  same  view  as  M. 
de  Favras.  Then,  as  m  the  present  day,  the 
idea  of  progress  of  any  kind  alarmed  many 
good  men,  because  they  had  not  a  defimte 
notion  of  the  conditions  of  the  new  pro- 
gramme to  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
subscribe.  They  mistrusted  its  codicils,  and 
the  expressions  which  were  supposed  to  be 
understood  in  it ;  the  future  proved,  indeed* 
that  their  fears  were  not  without  foundationt 
and  that  all  who  agreed  with  M.  de  Favrag 
that  it  was  impossible  to  reform  except  by 
slow  degrees,  were  tolerably  correct  in  the 
opinion  they  had  conceived. 

The  6th  of  October  was,  it  will  be  dis- 
tinctly remembered,  the  real  preface  to  the 
Eeign  of  Terror ;  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  day  before,  Paris  was  aroused  by  the 
dismal  sound  of  the  tocsin,  and  everybody 
asked  each  other  with  alarm  what  was  likely 
to  happen.     The  three  parties  which  agitat- 
ed Pans,  the  Court  party,  or  Legitimists,  the 
Orleanists,  and  those  who,  at  a  later  date« 
took  the  name  of  Jacobins,  in  the  first  mo- 
ment of  surprise,  angrily  threw  the  blame 
upon  each  other  for  the  disorder  which  seem- 
ed likely  to  ensue,  but  before  long  they  learn- 
ed what  had  happened.     A  troop  of  women, 
and  men  disguised   as  women,  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  the  guards 
had  offered  resistance,  and  a  struggle  had 
been  the  consequence ;  fresh  crowds,  armed 
with  pikes,  were  pouring  forth  from  all  the 
Faubourgs,  and  the  tumult  soon  spread  over 
the  Grdve,  the  Quays,  and   the   adjoining 
streets.     The  dysentery  which  prevailed,  or 
was  said  to  prevail,  in  Paris,  was  the  pretext 
which  was  assigned,  instead  of  the  true  cause 
of  this  manifestation.     Hidious  bad  passion 
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ihoiited  for  bread,  as  it  has  since  shouted  in 
oar  days,  ''Reform !  Reform !"  and  this  mul- 
titude, which  we  need  not  describe,  for  it  has 
been  seen  not  long  a^o,  proceeded  to  the 
National  Assembly  to  demand  food. 

"  Let  us  go  to  Versailles  I — to  Versailles  I" 
howled  forth  all  these  horrid  creatures  in  a 
breath. 

Exactly  at  this  moment  M.  de  Lafayette 
made  his  appearance  on  the  scene.  He  de- 
clared firmly  and  courageously  that  he  would 
not  proceed  to  Versailles,  and  forbade  the 
National  Guard  to  set  forward.  He  depend- 
ed, however,  too  confidently  on  iiis  popularity. 
He  in  vain  endeavored  to  calm  the  populace ; 
his  voice  was  unheeded ;  and  the  only  reply 
be  received  was,  that  the  spot  upon  which 
the  gallows  stood  was  pointed  out  to  him. 
As  he  could  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
people,  he  resolved  to  join  himself  to  them, 
m  order,  if  possible,  to  moderate  their  vio- 
lence ;  and,  accordingly,  he  gave  the  signal 
of  departure  to  the  National  Ouard,  who 
proceeded  with  him  to  Versailles,  accompanied 
by  this  hideous  army  of  men  and  women. 
As  soon  as  this  vast  multitude  was  known  to 
be  marching  towards  Versailles,  a  great 
tumult  arose  there  in  consequence.  The 
Ung  was  out  hunting,  and  they  sent  in  great 
haste  to  inform  him  of  the  circumstance.  All 
was  confusion  and  excitement  at  the  chateau  ; 
the  gentlemen  and  courtiers,  who  had  re- 
ceived no  orders  for  any  plan  of  action,  look- 
ed bewilderingly  at  each  other,  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  and  the  "  (Eil  de  Boeuf,"  re- 
sounded with  passionate  altercation.  Among 
all  the  officers  who  were  present,  the  Mar- 
quis de  Favras  was  the  only  person  who  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  form  a  bold 
resolution,  which,  had  it  been  executed,  would 
have  led  to  most  important  results. 

"  It  is  shameful,  cried  he,  "  to  permit 
such  a  savage  throng  to  approach  the  king's 
palace,  without  offering  any  resistance  at  all 
to  their  progress.'' 

*'  "He  accordingly  proposed  to  the  courtiers 
around  him  to  collect  a  few  faithful  soldiers, 
and  to  go,  sword  in  hand,  and  endeavor,  if 
possible,  to  disperse  the  multitude,  but  at 
any  rate  to  bar  its  way  to  the  palace.  Most 
of  the  persons  to  whom  he  addressed  himself 
declared  that  it  would  be  useless  to  make 
snch  an  attempt  without  horses,  as  the  mul- 
titude was  so  immense. 

"  Well  1  I  will  have  horses,"  exclaimed 
the  Marquis  de  Favras,  with  his  accustomed 
decision ;  and  he  went  immediately  to  M.  Le 
Oomte  de  Saint  Priest,  who  was  then  minis- 
ter.   The  minister  kept  him  waiting  some 


time.  Etiquette  is  most  dreadfully  out  of 
place  in  such  a  fearful  crisis.  Exactly  what 
happened  to  M.  de  Favras  in  1789,  occurred 
afirain  at  Rambouillet  in  1830.  The  person 
who  came  to  offer  his  services  at  a  critical 
moment,  was  obliged  to  dawdle  in  an  ante- 
chamber. At  length,  however,  he  was  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  Comte  did  not  know  him 
at  all,  and  received  him  very  coldly. 

"  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  the  Marquis 
de  Favras,  "  I  ask  you,  in  my  name,  and  in 
the  name  of  two  hundred  gentlemen  assem- 
bled at  this  moment  in  the  CEil  de  Boeuf,  to 
grant  us  permission  to  use  the  king's  horses 
for  an  hour ;  and  if  you  will  agree  to  let  us 
have  them,  we  will  make  our  best  exertions 
to  disperse  this  mass  of  people,  and  take  their 
cannons  from  them." 

M.  de  Saint  Priest  answered  him  in  a  frigid 
tone,  that  he  had  not  the  right  of  eraploymg 
the  king's  horses  without  his  leave;  and 
then,  as  M.  de  Favras  continued  to  urge  the 
necessity  of  some  prompt  measures  being  at 
once  pursued,  he  consented  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  king,  who  had  just  entered,  and 
proceeded  forthwith  to  his  study.  An  hour 
after,  he  came  back ;  the  court  had  heard,  he 
said,  that  M.  de  Lafayette,  and  several  batta- 
lions of  the  National  Guard,  were  with  the 
people  at  present ;  therefore  they  had  only 
to  wait  to  see  how  matters  would  proceed. 

"Wait!"  cried  M.  de  Favras;  "why,  in 
two  hours  the  chateau  will  be  assailed  by 
these  wretches." 

The  Comte  de  Saint  Priest  made  him  no 
answer. 

"  In  short,  you  will  do  nothing  ?"  said  M. 
de  Favras. 

•*  No,  sir,"  replied  the  minister. 

The  Marquis  bowed  and  left  in  despair. 

I  have  described  this  conversation,  word 
for  word,  as  I  found  it  in  an  account  given  of 
the  circumstance  by  M.  de  Saint  Priest  him- 
self :  and  here  it  is  quite  certain  that  M.  de 
Favras  was  the  first  person  at  Versailles  who 
had  formed  the  plan  of  resistance. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  crowd, 
who  found  nothing  more  to  be  achieved  in 
the  assembly,  began  to  think  of  pillaging  the 
chateau  ana  assassinating  the  king.  They 
forced  open  the  gates;  and  the  horrible 
scenes  which  ensued,  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
of  M.  de  JLiafayette  to  restrain  the  populace, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
Much  as  he  has  been  calumniated,  he  per- 
formed prodigies  of  valor  on  October  the  6th ; 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  on 
this  occasion,  he  rescued  Versailles  from  de- 
struction.   The    queen    owed   her    life    to 
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Miomandre,  one  of  tbe  body  ^ard,  and  to  a 
young  sergeant,  called  Hoche,  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  the  pacificator  of  La 
Vendee.  M.  de  Lafayette,  who  speaks  of 
Hoche's  noble  eonduct  in  his  memoirs,  men- 
tions that  when  he  himself  entered  the 
cJuiteau,  and  crossed  the  (Eil  de  Boeuf,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conrtiers  and  the  enraged 
oflScers,  one  of  them  shouted  out,  "  There 
goes  Cromwell !"  It  has  never  yet  been  dis- 
covered who  pronounced  this  apostrophe, 
but,  from  various  circumstances,  I  believe  it 
to  have  been  M.  de  Favras,  who  was  on  the 
spot.  He  was  more  angry  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers with  the  commander  of  the  Fans  militia, 
and  never  forgave  him  for  joinmg  the  insur- 
gents, though  with  a  view  of  moderating  their 
fury.  **  Cromwell  would  not  have  come 
alone,"  replied  Lafayette,  proudly,  and  passed 
on. 

Everybody  remembers  the  little  theatrical 
reconciliation  which  took  place,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  disorder  for  a  few  hours.  The 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  chateau  with  the  queen,  and 
kissed  her  hand  respectfully  before  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude  who  were  howling  beneath, 
while  he  ostentatiously  presented  his  cockade 
to  one  of  the  body  guard.  This  action  met 
with  unbounded  applause,  for  the  people  of 
Paris  always  applaud  anything  which  resem- 
bles a  scene  on  the  stage.  Peace  seemed  to 
have  been  made  between  the  revolutionists 
and  the  monarchy,  and  between  the  National 
Guard  and  the  army  ;  but  in  reality  nothing 
was  radically  changed;  only  the  insurrec- 
tionists had  gained  one  step  by  insulting  the 
person  of  the  sovereign  in  the  palace,  and  the 
royal  prerogative  in  the  Assembly.  M.  de 
Favras,  and  a  few  other  courageous  and  de- 
voted officers,  escorted  Louis  XVI.  to  Paris  ; 
thither,  too,  he  was  accompanied  by  this 
troop  of  fiends,  who  brought  back  their 
sovereign  as  a  captive. 

It  is  from  the  day  following  the  king's  ar- 
rival at  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries,  which  had 
been  deserted  for  so  many  years,  that  we 
must  date  the  "  Favras  Conspiracy."  From 
the  6  th  of  October,  M.  de  Favras  was  more 
than  suspected  by  the  representatives  of  the 
commonalty.  He  was  closely  watched,  and 
spies  were  set  on  all  his  actions.  A  secret 
agent,  called  Joffroy,  who  had  been  employed 
by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  never 
lost  sight  of  him  for  two  months.  It  will  be 
remembered  tha(  M.  de  Favras,  amount 
many  projects,  had  formed  an  idea,  a  few 
months  before,  of  raising  troops  for  Brabant; 
and  had  become  acquainted,  about  the  same 


time,  with  a  Sieur  Tourcaty,  who  declared 
himself  to  be  an  officer  in  the  infantry ;  and 
perhaps  he  might  have  been ;  but  he  cer* 
tainly  had  as  well  employment  of  another 
kind.  M.  de  Favras  had  kept  up  his  con- 
nection with  Tourcaty :  sometimes  he  met 
him  at  the  theatre,  and  sometimes  Tourcaty 
came  to  visit  him.  Upon  one  occasion  be 
was  accompanied  bv  a  friend,  called  Morel, 
whom  he  introduced  to  Favras.  This  man* 
like  Tourcaty,  was  a  kidnapper,  and,  like 
him,  was  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard. 

M.  de  Favras,  who  remained  inactive  in 
Paris,  and  yet  felt  very  uneasy  about  the  as- 
pect of  thmgs,  would  frequently  bend  bis 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Faubourg  St 
Antoine,  which  was  the  very  centre  of  de- 
mocracy; he  quietly  joined  the  meetian 
which  took  place  there,  and  listened  often  m 
a  state  of  perfect  stupor  to  the  horrible 
threats  which  issued  from  the  lips  of  some 
of  the  speakers.  One  day,  when  he  had,  as 
usual,  noiselessly  mixed  with  the  throng,  he 
heard  an  orator,  with  naked  arms,  lay  down 
a  plan  for  attacking  the  Tuileries,  and  assas- 
sinating the  king,  with  such  mathematical 
precision  and  enjoyment,  that  he  became 
quite  terrified  at  the  mere  thought,  and  felt 
it  his  duty  to  go  at  once  to  M.  de  Luxem- 
bourg, who  was  then  captain  in  the  king's 
fuards.  M.  de  Luxembourg  knew  M.  de 
avras  a  little,  and  had  heard  of  his  conduct 
at  Versailles,  when  he  went  to  M.  de  St. 
Priest.  His  perseverance  and  devotion  had 
touched  him  exceedingly,  and  his  ready  in* 
telligence  struck  him  at  once ;  he  listened 
attentively  to  him,  thanked  him  for  the  at- 
tachment which  he  displayed  towards  the 
royal  family,  and  confessed  to  him  that  he 
thoufi;ht  the  danger  imminent,  unless  all  the 
king  s  loyal  subjects  were  able  to  thwart  the 
machinations  of  these  fiends.  He  begged 
him,  on  account  of  his  being  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  to  watch 
all  the  movements  in  that  quarter,  and  as- 
sured him  at  the  same  time  that  any  infor- 
mation which  he  could  obtain  would  be  in- 
valuable ;  he  concluded  by  remarking  that 
he  knew  his  fortune  was  limited,  and  re- 
quested permission  to  place  funds  at  his  dis- 
posal, for  which  he  might  have  oecamon,  m 
order  to  render  his  surveillance  sufficiently 
active. 

M.  de  Favras  colored  with  displeasure  at 
this  offer.  M.  de  Luxembourg  apologised 
to  him,  and  said  that  his  delicacy  of  princi- 
ple was  well  known,  but  that  he  might  openly 
accept  this  moner,  which  would  be  giren 
him  under  such  circumstances  as  would  re- 
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more  all  his  scruples^  and  made  him  promise 
to  come  that  evening  to  the  king's  study. 

M.  de  Favras  went  and  found  M.  de  Luz- 
emboarff  there,  who  presented  him  with  a 
hundred  lonis  on  the  part  of  the  king ;  he 
accompanied  him  home  in  his  cahriolet,  as 
iar  as  the  Rue  Vivienne,  conversing  with 
him  as  in  the  morning,   upon  the  fearful 
perils  which  surrounded  the  royal   familv. 
tiifl  notion  was,  that  the  best  safeguard  would 
be  made  in  selecting  from  the  National  Guard 
and  from  the  old  French  Guards,  a  body  of 
resolute,  brave  men,  who  would  be  ready  on 
the  first  signal  to  march  to  the  Tuileries,  and 
to  suffer  themselves  even  to  be  slain  if  neces- 
sary before  the  door  of  the  king's  apart- 
ments, as  others  had  done  at  Yersailles,  ra- 
ther than  yield.     When  de  Favras  was  left 
alone,  his  brain  positively  burnt  with  excite- 
ment, as  he  reviewed  M.  de  Luxembourg's 
conversation,  and  his  ardent  ima^nation  im- 
mediately conjured  up  a  plan  of  heroic  re- 
sistance ;  he  already  beheld  himself  the  pre- 
server of  the  royal  family ;  this  time  there 
was  no  doubt  that  he  was  going  to  play  an 
important  part.     A  troop  of  brave  men  who 
would  be  ready  for  any  auty  would  certainly 
be  a  glorious  assbtance  in  time  of  need,  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  find  them.     Suddenly 
he  remembered  a  young  lieutenant  in  the 
grenadiers,  whom  he  had  seen  weeping  by 
the  side  of  the  king's  carriage,  when  thev 
were  coming  from  Versailles ;  he  had  heard, 
too,  only  a  few  days  before,  that  Marquier, 
who  was  on  duty  at  the  Tuileries,  had  openly 
spoken  of  his  devotion  to  the  queen.     This 
was  just  the  sort  of  man  he  wanted,  but  the 
question  was  how  to  find  him  out.    Who 
could  he  employ  to  s^k  him,  and  to  sound 
his  principles,  without  appearing  himself  in 
the  matter,  or  compromising  the  royal  family? 
— ^he  reached  home  in  a  state  of  complete 
agitation  and  indecision. 

By  one  of  those  extraordinary  coincidences 
which  sometimes  play  an  important  part  in 
a  man's  life,  he  received  a  visit  from  MM. 
Morel  and  Tourcaty  the  very  same  evening ; 
they  had  just  quitted  the  Com^die  Frangaise, 
at  which  theatre  they  had  witnessed  the  third 
performance  of  Charles  IX. ;  this  piece  they 
said  was  written  in  the  worst  taste,  and 
raised  the  most  violent  disturbance,  and 
vilest  passions,  in  the  house ;  they  observed 
that  if  a  little  money  was  dispersed,  it  might 
easily  be  hissed  off  the  stage,  and  urged  M. 
de  Favras  to  assbt  them  in  accomplishmg  the 
downfall  of  M.  de  Ch^nier's  tragedy.  He 
was  deKffhted  with  the  feeling  which  they 
expressed  on  the  subject,  and  it  suddenly  oc- 


curred to  him  that  they  were  exactly  the  men 
for  the  purpose  which  he  had  on  hand. 

They  were  kidnappers  by  profession,  and 
both  of  them  excecdinglv  shrewd  and  cun- 
ning.    He  had  employed  them  a  few  months 
before   in  collecting  troops  for  Holland. — 
Why  should  he  not  now  engage  their  ser- 
vices in  carrying  out  M.  de  Luxembourg's 
plan  ?     In  short,  he  was  in  such  an  excited 
and  enthusiastic  state,  that  he  very  impru- 
dently exclaimed,  **  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  not 
the  performance  of  this  tragedy   which  so 
immediately  concerns  us ;  one  of  far  greater 
moment  will  soon  probably  be  acted.     They 
wish  to  assassinate  the  king,  and  this  is  what 
we  must  prevent."    Morel  and  Tourcaty  ap- 
peared exceedingly  surprised  at  this  spcecn ; 
and  after  they  had  succeeded  in  making  the 
Marquis  explain  himself  more  clearly,  they 
placed  themselves  at  his  disposal.     He  did 
not  lose  sight  of  his  object ;  and  accordingly 
asked  them  if  they  were  acquainted  with  a 
man  named  Marquier.     On  their  replying  in 
the  negative,  he  entreated  Morel  to  use  all 
means  in  his  power  to  discover  his  abode. 
Morel  came  to  M.  de  Favras  the  next  day, 
and  informed  him   that  he  had  met  with 
the  young  lieutenant.     Favras  immediately 
begged  him  to  put  him  in  communication 
with  Marquier,  without,  however  letting  his 
name  appear  in  the  matter.    Morel  agreed  to 
do  this  for  him ;  and  the  very  same  evening 
the  young  lieutenant  met  M.  de  Favras,  of 
whose  intentions  he  was,  however  perfectly 
ignorant,  beneath  the  arcade  of  the  Place 
Royal.     Morel  was  also  at  this  rendezvous ; 
but  the  only  subject  discussed  on  this  occa- 
sion was  the  well-known  attachment  of  the 
French  Guards  to  the  royal  family.     M.  de 
Favras  told  the  young  lieutenant  that  he  had 
witnessed  his  emotion  at  Versailles  on  the 
6th  of  October,  and  inquired  if,  in  the  event 
of  the  Tuileries  being  attacked  by  the  popu- 
lace, the  king's  friends  might  depend  upon 
him  and  his  grenadiers,  who  had  conducted 
themselves  so  well  at  Versailles  ?     Marquier 
was  a  cautious  man,  and  replied  evasively  to 
the  questions  which  were  put  to  him ;  but  he 
promised  to  return  to  the  same  spot,  that 
day  week,  at  the  same  hour. 

They  separated,  but  this  interview,  which 
wore  an  air  of  suspicion,  was  beheld  by  a 
secret  witness ;  the  spy,  Jeffrey,  who  after* 
wards  revealed  the  circumstance,  was  con- 
cealed behind  one  of  the  pillars ;  he  had  seen 
everything,  even  if  he  nad  not  heard  all* 
From  that  time  M.  de  Favras  was  lost;  The 
following  week  Marquier  arrived  punctually 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  the  coxiN^x^a^iSSQL 
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tarned  nearly  upon  the  same  suject  as  when 
they  last  met.  M.  de.  Favras  was  still  eager 
to  gather  from  Marquier  what  feeling  the 
French  Guards  entertained  towards  the  king, 
and  Marquier  was  still  cautious,  though  he 
did  not  condemn  what  he  heard. 

One  evening,  when  they  met  as  usual, 
however,  M.  de  Favras  placed  in  his  hands  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Ouvez  done  les  yeuz,'^ 
(Open  your  eyes)  ;  this  created  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Paris,  and  whs  one  of  the  grounds 
of  accusation  against  M.  de.  Favras  at  his 
trial ;  it  was  proved  that  he  had  marked  the 
page  fifty-one,  and  particularly  desired  Mar- 
quier to  read  it ;  this  was  considered  a  great 
crime  hy  the  tribunal. 

In  turning  to  this  formidable  page,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  French  Ouards,  we  find 
the  following  expressions:  "The  French 
Guards  have  been  deceived ;  they  are  now 
convinced  pf  it ;  their  repentance  is  daily  ex- 
hibited ;  they  are  eager  to  return  to  their 
post  of  duty,  and  desire  that  they  may  never 
quit  it  again.  They  merely  require  a  man 
who  xjcill  lead  them  back  to  the  path  in  which 
they  trod  before.  Well,  soldiers  1  it  is  you, 
French  Guards,  to  whom  I  address  myself ; 
you  will  find  that  man  in  me.  I  will  join 
you ;  I  am  well  aware  of  the  risks  I  incur, 
but  you  will  defend  me,  and  if  they  assassi- 
nate me,  you  will  revenge  my  death.  I  shall 
have  saved  my  country,  and  shall  die  content. 
I  will  make  myself  known  as  soon  as  you 
desire  it.''  In  conclusion  it  was  proposed 
that  the  French  Guards  should  resume  their 
uniform,  their  name,  their  duties  about  the 
king's  person,  and  all  the  advantages  of  a 
privileged  corps. 

Marquier,  in  spite  of  his  good  feeling 
towards  his  sovereign,  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
decided  language  used  in  the  pamphlet,  that 
ho  restored  it  to  the  donor  with  the  greatest 
possible  precaution. 

M.  de  Biron  was  at  first  suspected  to  be 
the  author,  but  when  the  pamphlet  was 
minutely  examined,  many  of  M.  de  Favras' 
favorite  expressions  were  recognized  ;  he  was 
known  to  have  a  mania  for  writing,  to  love  to 
be  foremost  in  everything ;  besides,  he  be- 
trayed himself  completely  in  his  offer  to  take 
the  command  of  the  French  Guards,  and  in 
his  perpetual  dream  of  becoming  the  pre- 
server of  his  country,  but  more  especially  in 
the  final  postscript,  in  which  he  violently 
attacked  Joseph  Ch^nier's  Charles  IX.  It 
is  only  surprising  that  there  ever  could  have 
existed  a  doubt  of  his  being  the  author  of 
this  pamphlet.  Morel  at  once  suspected 
Ida.  I 


At  no  period,  perhaps,  bad  political  and 
social  immorality  oeen  carried  to  a  greater 
heisht  than  at  this  precise  time,  when  M.  d0 
Sade  published  his  works,  and  the  Committae 
of  Public  Safety  paid  openly  twenty-four 
thousand  francs  to  their  agents  for  denouno- 
ing  anybody  who  was  obnoxious  to  it 
There  are  many  proofs  to  be  offered  in  sn^ 
port  of  this  fact,  but  the  trial  of  the  Marqm 
de  Favras  would  alone  serve  to  establish  it 
This  was,  indeed,  a  glorious  encouragement 
for  roguery  and  imposture  under  the  pre> 
text  of  patriotism.  Morel  and  Tourcaty,  who 
were  both  without  resources,  were  not  men 
to  resist  such  a  bait;  they  felt  that  they 
had  already  a  victim  in  ihek  hands,  that 
they  had  only  to  turn  him  to  theur  own  ad- 
vantage. By  way  of  beginning,  they  put 
themselves  in  communication  witn  the  Com* 
mittee  of  Public  Safety,  and  revealed  the 
secret  interviews  of  M.  de  Favras  with  Mar- 
quier, making  them  appear  in  the  wont 
light ;  they  spoke  of  his  former  plan  with  re- 
gard to  Holland,  though  they  had  served  him 
as  instruments  in  the  matter,  and  of  bis 
present  object  they  did  not  forget  to  men- 
tion the  part  which  he  had  taken  at  Versaillei 
on  the  6th  of  October,  and  his  visit  to  M. 
Saint  Priest.  All  this  information  corre- 
sponded wonderfully  with  what  the  committee 
had  heard  from  Jeffrey,  who  it  will  be  re- 
membered was  present  at  the  secret  meeting 
in  the  Place  Royale.  Morel  and  Tourcaly 
were  encouraged  to  watch  M.  de  Favras; 
nay,  it  was  insinuated  to  them  that  they 
must  bring  something  besides  suspicions 
before  the  attention  of  the  committee ;  they 
were  made  to  understand  that  they  must 
surprise  and  seize  the  conspirator  in  some 
flagrant  act,  when  they  could  at  once  con- 
vict him.  The  fact  of  M.  de  Favras  having 
given  a  pamphlet  to  MaVquier  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  criminate  him,  he  m^st  compromise 
himself  more  seriously — some  snare  might 
easily  be  laid  for  him. 

Morel  and  Tourcaty  began  by  agreeing  ia 
all  the  Marquis  said  upon  the  state  of  things; 
they  showed  themselves  more  and  more 
alarmed  at  all  they  saw  in  the  Faubourg 
Saint  Antoine,  and  every  day  they  brought 
him  more  terrific  accounts.  The  first  thug 
to  be  done  was,  in  their  opinion,  to  place  the 
king  in  safety  by  means  of  some  decisive 
stroke;  the  manner  in  which  they  talked 
about  it  made  this  undertaking  appear  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  They  remarked 
that  they  would  be  naturally  the  best  persons 
to  employ  in  collecting  recruits  for  M.  de 
Faivras'  secret  phalanx,  as  their  daily  course 
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of  life  threw  them  amonffst  soldiers  of  for- 
tnoe;  these  troops  were  in  time  of  danger 
•addenly  to  make  their  appearance,  offer  a 
faraTe  resistance  in  the  first  outbreak,  and  in 
case  they  were  unable  totally  to  suppress  the 
disorder,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an  army 
round  which  all  the  royalists  of  France  were 
to  gather  for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the 
storm.  But  money,  they  said,  must  be  pro- 
cured before  they  could  enlist  these  soldiers. 
Morel  and  Tourcat^  were  acquainted  with 
M.  de  Favras'  position  with  regard  to  M.  de 
la  ChAtre;  they  knew  that  through  his  meiins 
he  had  obtained  a  pension  for  his  son  from 
If.  la  Comte  de  Provence.  Tliey  insinuated 
▼cry  cunningly  that  he  might  with  perfect 
honor  procure  a  loan  for  so  noble  a  purpose. 
The  Comte  de  Provence  would  certainly 
ffive  his  consent  to  this,  and  offer  to  become 
Ets  security.  They  told  him  they  knew  a 
banker  who  would  willingly  lend  the  sum  of 
two  millions  on  the  mere  signature  of  Mon- 
sieur's man  of  business.  M.  de  Favras  was 
persuaded  by  these  two  men,  whose  trickery 
was  unsuspected  by  him,  and  by  the  hope  of 
speedy  success/  to  go  to  a  banker  of  Lyons, 
who  happened  to  be  in  Paris  at  that  very 
time.  He  had  not  formed  any  clear  notion 
of  the  step  he  was  taking ;  he  only  wished 
to  feel  certain  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
a  loan,  and,  should  it  be  granted,  to  ascer- 
tain the  conditions  of  the  banker  before  mix- 
ing up,  even  indirectly,  the  Comte  de  Pro- 
vence in  the  affair.  M.  Pomarct,  who  sub- 
sequently proved  himself  a  very  straight- 
forward and  honest  man  in  the  Marquis*s 
trial,  offered  to  procure  a  sum  of  two  millions, 
provided  a  reasonable  security  was  given  to 
the  lenders.  On  a  second  visit  to  M.  Pom- 
aret,  M.  de  Favras  spoke  vaguely  of  an 
important  person  who  would  furnish  a  pledge 
of  future  payment  on  the  estate  of  Saint- 
Assises,  or  on  the  royal  treasury.  Whether 
M.  de  Pomaret  suspected  that  this  was  not 
merely  a  financial  transaction,  or  whether  he 
doubted  the  integrity  of  the  persons  engaged 
in  it,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  but  he  evi- 
dently manifested  a  strong  disinclination  to 
be  mixed  up  in  the  business,  and  finally  ad- 
journed it.  M.  de  Favras  did  not  apply  to 
him  again,  and  did  not  pursue  the  affair. 
But  Morel  was  not  a  man  to  let  his  prey 
escape  him.  M.  dc  Favras  had  already 
placed  his  foot  in  the  trap,  it  must  be  effect- 
ually closed  on  him.  A  similar  banking 
transaction  could  not  be  concluded  without 
creating  some  sensation.  To  seize  a  needy 
gentleman  in  the  flagrant  act  of  borrowing 
two  millions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  com- 
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promise  the  prince  who  protected  him,  was 
a  master-stroke  to  a  man  like  Morel;  ho 
would  also  gain  twenty-four  thousand  francs, 
which  had  been  publicly  promised  as  a 
reward  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
and  consequently  would  be  able  to  pay  a 
debt  of  eight  thousand  francs  for  which  he 
was  likely  to  be  pursued.  He  must  now  look 
out  for  a  banker  less  scrupulous  and  more 
accommodating  than  M.  Pomaret.  In  M. 
Chomcl  he  at  length  found  the  man  whom 
he  sought. . 

M.  Chomel  was  a  Dutchman,  and  this  was 
a  very  fortunate  thing,  for  M.  de   Favras, 
whose  former  plan  with  regard  to  Brabant 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  might  very  naturally 
now  make  it  serve  as  a  pretext  for  transact- 
ing buisness  with  him.     In  this  point  of  view 
there  would  be  nothing  suspicious  in  procur- 
ing the  loan ;  M.  Chomel  would,  on  the  con- 
trary, perform  a  very  patriotic  act  in  furnish- 
ing the  loan,  and  the  Comte  do  Provence 
need  not  entertain  any  fears  of  appearing  in 
the   matter,  or  of  aflixing  his   name  to  it. 
Several  interviews  took  place,    and  M.  de 
Favras  himself  arranged  the  conditions  on 
which  the  loan  was  to  be  obtained.     These 
conditions  were  at  length  concluded,  and  only 
waited    the    ratification  of  Monsieur,     and 
eventually  the  Comte  de  Provence  did  there 
ratify  them  ;  there  is  very  little  doubt  upon 
that  subject.     We  now  approach  an  exceed- 
ingly mysterious  and  delicate  affair — the  pre- 
sumed opinion  that  the  Comte  de  Provence 
was  an  accomplice  in  this  transaction,  and 
which  is  the  only  circumstance  which  renders 
the  phantasmagoricnl  conspiracy  imputed  to 
the  Marquis  do  Favras  of  any  importance. 
Did  Monsieur  really  conspire  with  Favras  ? 
was  Favras  merely  a  feeble  instrument  in  the 
powerful  hands  who  had  employed  him  only 
to  be  destroyed  when  the  hour  of  danger 
arrived  ?  These  were  questions  which  for  a 
long  time  agitated  both  thacity  and  court. 
They  have  been  solved  in  divers  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  passions  of  the  parties  who  dis- 
cussed them.     While  the  prince's  friends  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  M.  de  Favras,  and 
spoke  of  him  as  an  obscure  adventurer,  whose 
plans  had  not  even  reached  the  ears  of  Mon- 
sieur, the  partisans  of  the  revolution  began 
to  display  great  compassion  for  him  whom 
they  had  put  to  death,  and  accused  Monsieur 
of  being  the  real  culprit.     The  commander-in 
chief  of  the  army  in  Paris,  M.  de  Lafayette, 
who  always  exaggerated  the  importance  of 
this  pretended  conspiracy,  says,  in  his  nae- 
moirs,  *'  M.  de  Favras  died  a  hero  of  devotion 
and  courage  ;  but  Monsieur,  his  accomplice, 
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poesesses  neither  of  these  qualities."  The 
^prince  wa3  acquainted  with  the  project  of 
overthrowing  Bailly  and  Lafayette.  That 
there  was  a  plot  to  assassinate  them  is  not  the 
least  douht^»  though  M.  de  Farvas  has  de- 
nied its  existence ;  at  all  events  the  command- 
an t-generaV Lafayette  believed  the  Comte  de 
Provence  to  be  concerned  in  borrowing  the 
Joan,  and  perhaps  he  was  well  pleased  with 
the  idea.  The  day  after  Favraa  arrest,  La- 
fayette seems  to  have  spoken  confidentially 
of  the  afifair  to  Governor  Morris,  one  of  his 
American  friends.  Morris  relates,  that  after 
dinner,  Lafayette  took  him  and  another  gen- 
tleman called  Short,  into  his  study,  and  in- 
formed them  that  for  a  long  Ume  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  a  conspiracy,  that  he  had 
traced  it  to  its  source,  had  finally  arrested  M. 
de  Favrasv  and  had  found  upon  his  person  a 
letter  of  Monsieur's,  which  seemed  to  prove 
too  clearly  that  Monsieur  was  implicated  in 
it ;  that  he  (Lafayette)  went  to  Monsieur,  and 
placed  the  letter  in  his  hands,  while  he  as- 
sured him  that  only  he  (Lafayette)  and  M. 
Bailly  knew  of  its  existence,  consequently 
Monsieur  would  not  be  compromised ;  that 
Monsieur  appeared  delighted  with  this  assu- 
rance, but  Uiat  he  went  that  morning  to  the 
commune,  and  made  a  speech  evidently  pre- 
pared by  Mirabeau,  whom  he  (  Lafayette) 
considered  a  miserably  mean  wretch. 

The  Comte  de  Provence  was  deemed  as 
guilty  of  Vese-nation  as  Favras  by  the  party 
to  which  Lafayette  belonged  ;  on  the  other 
side,  he  was  declared  to  be  altogether  inno- 
cent of  the  intrigue  which  was  fomented  by 
the  use  of  his  name.  The  truth  lies  between 
the  two  extremes :  Monsieur  was  certainly 
not  the  accomplice  in  a  state  conspiracy,  be- 
cause no  such  conspiracy  existed,  save  in  M. 
de  Lafayette's  and  his  friends'  imagination  ; 
but  that  he  was  indirectly  mixed  up  in  M.  do 
Favras'  harmless  project  is  tolerably  ascer- 
tained, and  thore  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  he  authorized  him  to  borrow  the  two 
millions  from  M.  Chomel — that  he  was  nc- 

auainted  with  the  conditions  and  ratified 
liem,  proofs  of  this  circumstance  abound. 
The  Comte  de  Provence,  in  a  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  the  subject  at  the  commune, 
does  not  deny  his  share  in  the  business  of 
the  loan.  <'  M.  de  Favras,"  said  he,  *'  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  M.  La  Oh&tre,  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  as  being  able  to  procure  for 
me  through  the  medium  of  two  bankers  the 
•um  of  two  millions.  I  gave  my  security  for 
this  sum,  which  I  required  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  my  household."  The  Comte  de 
Prorenee,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not  at- 


tempt to  deny  that  he  was  concerned  in  b(N> 
rowing  the  two  millions;  he  was  known  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  private  individuals,  in 
France ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  com- 
mune were  too  elated  to  see  a  prince  of  the 
blood  appear  before  them  in  oraer  to  excuae 
himself,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  absurd 
reason  he  had  given  for  borrowing  the  mon^, 
though  it  was  utterly  impossible  he  could 
ever  have  been  in  neea  of  such  a  sum  for  hb 
household  expenses. 

M.  le  Comte  de  la  Ch&tre  was  never  de- 
ceived for  a  moment.    He  understood 


master  thoroughly,  and  was  well  acquainted 
with  M.  de  Favras.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
he  guessed  the  truth  when  he  begged  that  he 
might  not  be  mixed  up  in  the  busmess.  Mon- 
sieur certainly  had  transactions  with  M.  Fav- 
ras, encouraged  him,  too,  in  his  undertaking, 
perhaps  did  more,  though  M.  de  Favraa  en- 
deavored so  nobly  in  his  last  moments  to  re- 
move all  suspicions  from  his  benefactor,  when 
by  allowing  them  he  might  perhaps  haie 
saved  his  life. 

The  banker,  Chomel,  aided  by  Morel  and 
the   Committee  of  Public  Safety,   left  no 
means  untried  to  draw  the  prince,  whose  se- 
cret connivance  they  suspected,  into  the  same 
net  as  that  prepared  for  M.  de  FaVras.     The 
financial  negotiation  was  hurried  forward,  and 
M.  de  Favras  was  worried  in  various  ways  to 
conclude  the  arrangement.    Instead  of  visit- 
ing him  according  to  appointment,  they  con- 
tinually offered  excuses  for  not  being  able  to 
go  to  him,  and  skilfully  endeavoured  to  make 
him  answer,  by  letter,  quesUons  which  were 
put  with  a  view  of  compromising  him  and 
the  Comte  de  Provence.     These  letters  an 
still  in  existence — we  will  place  some  of  them 
before  the  reader.     M.  Chomel 's  correspond- 
ence with  M.  de  Favras  may  be  dated  from 
the  8th  of  December. 

"  I  have  been  waiting  anxiously,  M.  le  Ma^ 
quis,  for  an  answer  to  the  letter  which  I  had 
the  honor  of  forwarding  you  the  day  befoie 
yesterday.  The  persons  with  whom  I  am  ne- 
gotiating are  surprised  at  the  delay.  We 
must  conclude  the  affair  without  loss  of 
time."  On  the  14th  he  writes,  «  I  m«t 
beg  you,  M.  le  Marquis,  to  have  the  good- 
ness to  let  me  know  how  I  am  to  proceed, 
— my  employers  are  surprised  at  this  delay." 

On  the  16th  he  again  returns  to  the 
charge,  and  this  time  he  is  more  explicit. 
**  I  have  been  thinking,  M.  le  Marqvus,  that 
in  case  you  find  any  difficulty  in  securing  the 
signature  of  the  principal  penan,  the  ap- 
proval of  a  few  persons  whose  attachment  it 
well  known  to  the  principal  person  would  be 
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quite  raffioieDi,  bat  above  all  things  there 
miifit  be  DO  procrastinatioD." 

Four  days  after  tbey  seem  to  have  re- 
pented this  concession, — to  fear  that  this 
middle  coarse  would  be  accepted,  and  that 
the  Comte  de  Provence  might  not  appear  in 
the  matter,  on  account  of  the  loophole  which 
had  been  thus  somewhat  awkwardly  left 
him. 

M.  Chomel  writes  on  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber :  "  I  have  not  succeeded  in  removing 
the  principal  difficulty.  My  friends  (one 
easily  guesses  who  these  anonymous  friends 
are)  are  not  satisfied  at  my  begging  them  to 
yield  this  mere  formality ;  they  say,  and  I 
must  confess  that  I  scarcely  know  what 
rational  answer  to  give  them/  that  if  it  was 
merely  a  simple  financial  transaction  that  the 
ptnonB  detired  to  arrange,  they  would  swely 
m  this  case  wilHngly  hate  exposed  themselves 
to  the  risk  of  losing  four  or  Jive  hundred  thou- 
msnd  francs.  From  the  commencement  of 
my  treaty  with  them,  my  friends  have  never 
been  deceived  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
affiiir ;  they  maintain  that  it  can  only  be  an 
eager  desire  to  see  matters  settled  in  their 
own  country  which  can  induce  persons  who 
are  decidedly  opulent  to  expose  themselves 
to  such  risks."  It  is  not  necessary  to  ob- 
serve that  the  country  here  alluded  to  is 
Holland,  of  which  M.  Chomel  was  a  native, 
bat  great  care  is  taken  to  avoid  mention- 
ing it. 

If  the  following  letter,  which  was  written 
die  next  day,  may  be  trusted,  Monsieur  re- 
fused to  grant  the  required  securities.  "  All 
my  exertions  have  been  used  in  vain,  Mon- 
sieur le  Marquis ;  my  friends  cannot  under- 
stand why  it  should  be  considered  extraor- 
dinary that  they  should  desire  reasonable 
securities,  or  how  some  one  would  be  com- 
promissd  in  giving  them  a  bond  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  sum:  they  remark  with  justice 
that,  as  it  is  onlv  a  matter  which  concerns 
two  persons  and  their  country,  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  danger  in  confirming  the 
promises  of  protection  which  had  been  offered 
to  them." 

MM.  de  Lafayette  and  Bailly  watched  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation  from  afar,  though 
they  were  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the  trickery 
and  cunning  employed  in  the  proceeding. 
They  were  deceived,  however,  by  some  of 
iheur  agents ;  these  agents  purposely  flattered 
their  wbhes  and  their  pnde,  and  led  them 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  this  plot  was 


of  far  greater  importance  than  it  really  was, 
though  not  than  they  wished  it  to  be.  The 
unjust  attacks  of  which  they  believed  them- 
selves the  objects,  and  the  threats  of  assas- 
sination against  which  they  felt  they  must 
guard  themselves,  increased  the  interest  of 
their  cause,  and  the  importance  of  the  part 
they  performed;  and  the  danger  which  sur- 
rounded them  animated  the  zeal  of  their 
friends. 

To  return  to  M.  de  Favras'  negotiation 
with  the  banker  Chomel,  it  seemed  likely  to 
prosper ;  the  business  was  to  be  conclude 
on  the  24th  of  December,  and  on  the  very 
same  evening  M.  de  Favras  would  have 
placed  at  bis  disposal  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  on  account ;  but  it  ap- 
pears than  when  the  last  day  arrived,  M.  de 
Favras  began  to  entertain  suspicions,  and 
was  nearly  on  the  point  of  throwing  up  the 
whole  affair.  There  is  a  little  note  in  ez- 
btence  which  he  wrote  to  M.  Chomel  on  the 
morning  of  this  day,  which  proves  it :  there 
is  no  signature  to  thb  note,  but  M.  de  Fa- 
vras' hand- writing  may  easily  be  recognized, 
on  account  of  its  being  so  flowing  and  full  of 
character.  '*  I  understand  all  is  arranged," 
he  says,  "for  winding  up  matters  to-day; 
in  that  case,  M.  Chomel,  with  the  advice  of 
these  gentlemen  we  will  proceed  in  the  busi- 
ness. If  there  are  Kkely  no  be  anyfre%h  ob' 
stacks  in  the  way  it  will  be  useless  to  make 
any  more  exertions  for  obtaining  the  loan  in 
quest* fjn,**  If  then  any  more  difficulties  had 
offered,  M.  de  Favras  would  have  thrown  up 
the  whole  affair,  though  it  had  already  cost 
him  so  much  labor.  M.  de  la  Ferte  gives  us 
the  following  particulars  of  M.  de  Favras' 
proceedings  on  the  evening  on  which  he  was 
arrested.  "  M.  le  Marqms  de  Favras,"  he 
says,  "  came  to  me  on  the  24th,  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  and  introduced  M.  Chomel  to 
me.  I  showed  him  the  receipts.  M.  Cho- 
mel finding  them  duly  signed,  begged  me  to 
allow  somebody  to  accompany  him,  in  order 
to  assist  in  placing  in  his  fiacre  fortv  thou- 
sand francs  in  specie,  which  he  said  were 
ready  lodged  at  M.  Sertorius's,  another 
banker,  who  was  unknown  to  me ;  the  sur- 
plus, it  was  arranged,  was  to  be  paid  in  notes 
of  hand.  I  thought  it  was  right  to  represent 
to  them  that  there  might  be  some  dagger  in 
removing  so  large  a  sum  in  specie  from  one 
place  to  another  in  a  fiacre  at  that  time  of 
night ;  but  as  M.  Chomel  seemed  anxious  to 
conclude  the  business  that  same  evening  (he 
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had  yeiy  good  reasoos  for  wishing  this,  as 
will  be  seen  very  shortly),  I  sent  for  Mon- 
sieur's cashier,  ordered  a  fiacre,  and  saw  the 
two  gentlemen  set  out  together.     M.  le  Mar- 

?uis  de  Favras  awaited  them  in  my  study, 
apologized  to  him  for  being  obliged  to 
write  some  letters  while  he  was  with  me, 
but  I  said  it  was  necessary  they  should  be 
dispatched  that  night;  he  begged  me  to 
proceed  with  tfiem,  and  began  reading  some 
newspapers  which  were  on  my  mantel-piece. 
M.  de  Ohedeville  (the  cashier)  returned 
alone,  and  told  us  that  the  arrangement  for 
paying  the  first  instalment  could  not  be  con- 
cluded that  night,  for  M.  Sertorius  had  not 
been  informed  till  too  late,  and  his  cashier 
had  left.  M.  de  Favras  quitted  me,  but  pre- 
viously observed  that  he  would  come  again 
to-morrow  and  see  the  business  finished  if 
possible.  Five  minutes  after,  M.  de  Favras 
was  arrested ;  M.  Chomel  took  care  not  to 
appear  again  that  night.  The  game  was 
played,  and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
at  length  grasped  its  prey ;  the  spy  Joffroy, 
accompanied  its  agents  to  M.  de  la  Fert6's 
door,  and  eagerly  watched  for  the  Marquis 
de  Favras  to  come  forth,  while  the  officers 
cTetat  major,  who  were  to  lend  him  their  as- 
sistance in  case  he  needed  it,  remained  con- 
cealed in  carriages.  At  a  quarter  to  nine  M. 
de  Favras  came  out ;  Joffroy  called  one  of 
the  officers  and  followed  M.  de  Favras  as  far 
as  the  Rue  Beaurepaire,  when  he  suddenly 
collared  and  arrested  him,  according  to  the 
directions  he  had  received.  On  the  same 
day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  Madame  la  Mar- 

?ui8e  de  Favras  was  arrested,   at  No.  21, 
lace  Royale,  and  all  the  papers  of  her  hus- 
band were  seized. 

M.  de  Favras  was  conveyed  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville  immediately  after  his  arrest,  and 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  He  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
which  were  addressed  to  him  unless  the  Com- 
mandant-g^n^ral  and  the  Mayor  of  Paris 
were  present  during  the  interrogation  ;  they 
were  immediately  sent  for,  and  came  without 
loss  of  time. 

This  was  the  first  time  Lafayette  had  ever 
seen  Favras.  During  this  his  first  examina- 
tion, Favras,  displayed  the  greatest  firmness 
and  aang  froid,  and  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal his  royalist  opinions,  or  his  devotion  to 
the  Comte  de  Provence.  When  the  affair  of 
the  loan  was  brought  forward,  he  discovered 
considerable  hesitation  in  expressing  himself, 
and  appeared  anxious  to  keep  back  some- 
thing— to  avoid  saying  anything  which  might 
bjr  any  chance  be  likely  to  compromise  the 


king's  brother.    There  was  nolhiiig  m 
deposition  which  could  serve  to  orimmste 
the  Marquis  de  Favras ;  all  of  which  he  was 
so  far  accused,  was  the  business  of  the  loan, 
the  secret  interviews  with  Marquier,  and  tlie 
vague  innuendos  respecting  a  plan  which  be 
was  said  to  have  formed  for  procaring  Look 
XVI.  a  safe  shelter  against  another  6th  of 
October.     But  it  was  Morel,  and  Morel  alone, 
who,  in  the  presence  of  the  judg^  of  the 
Ch^telet,  managed  to  throw  a  new  and  odi- 
ous light  upon  the  Marquis  de  Favras'  con- 
duct, and  on  his  supposed  conspiracy.   Morel 
did  not  think  he  had  accomplished  his  task 
in  merely  delivering  his  victim  into  the  hands 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  he  felt  H 
necessary  to  prove  that  he  had  done  it  a  ser- 
vice by  placing  a  traitor  in  its  power.     He 
therefore  did  not  scruple  to  make  himself 
appear  an  assassin  and  a  traitor.     He  de- 
clared that  the  marquis  was  the  author  of  a 
vast  conspiracy,  the  details  of  which  he  in- 
vented as  he  proceeded,  and  which  he  lakl 
bare  before  the  judges  in  the  moat  shrewd 
and  cunning  manner.     Two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  were,  he  said,  to  have  been  em- 
ployed.    He  skillfully  made  the  visit  to  M. 
de  Saint  Priest,  on  the  6th  of  October,  si 
well   as  the  conversations  with  Lieutenant 
Marquier,  and  the  affair  of  the  loan,  wear  s 
most  suspicious  aspect.     He  declared  thst 
M.  de  Favras  had  arranged  in  his  own  mind, 
after  confessing  that  he  was  an  accomplice  in 
the  matter,  that  the  murder  of  M.  de  Lafay- 
ette was  to  the  signal  of  this  awful  counter- 
revolution ;  he  went  even  further,  and  stated 
with  the  most  revolting  impudence,  that  be, 
Morel,  had   begged   for,  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  performing  assassin  in  this  trage- 
dy.    "  I  feared,"  said  he,  "  that  a  hand  lev 
sure  than  mine  might  be  chosen,  so  I  re- 
solved to  strike  the  blow  myself,"    And  then 
ho  entered  into  minute  particulars  respect- 
ing the  execution  of  this  atrocious  scheme. 

Such  was  the  cruel  fable,  the  wicked  sc- 
cusation,  unsupported  by  proof  or  even  the 
appearance  of  truth,  which  served  to  change 
the  whole  course  of  the  trial.  Toucraty  him- 
self, though  he  was  Morel's  colleague,  did 
not  dare  to  confirm  his  statement.  M.  de 
Favras  replied  to  it  with  so  much  dignity 
and  pride,  that,  for  an  instant,  the  public 
and  the  judges  were  slightly  disconcerted. 

"My  whole  life,"  he  exclaimed,  "and  my 
honor  as  a  gentleman,  are  sufficient  proofii 
against  this  base  slander.  I  will  not  deny 
for  a  moment  that  I  am  attached  to  the  king, 
and  ready  to  die  in  his  service  ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  because  I  feel  indignant  in 
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behol^ng  my  lovereigii  kept  a  prisoner  in 
hii  own  palace,  that  my  opiDions  are  alto- 
geiher  those  of  a  royalist,  or  that,  because  I 
am  aocosed  of  a  plan  for  assassinating  La- 
fiiyette  by  a  spy  who  lives  by  his  roguery, 
tlikt  I  am  really  a  cut-throat!"  He  said 
lie  had  nothing  more  to  add,  but  that  he 
should  eertainly  pity  any  judse  who  could, 
an  the  eyklence  of  such  a  fellow,  condemn 
an  honest  man  to  death. 

M.  de  Fayras  spoke  with  great  fluency, 
and  hb  behayior,  during  the  three  months 
of  bb  trial,  impressed  even  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies strongly  in  his  favor.  Those  newspa- 
pers, too,  which  were  the  least  suspected  of 
parUality  to  the  Court,  took  the  part  of  the 
accused ;  and  Prudhomme,  who  had  at  first 
written  a  whole  sheet  to  recommend  that 
Favras  should  be  put  to  death,  as  a  whole- 
aome  example  of  national  severity,  exclaimed, 
only  a  few  days  after,  "  but  we  must  be  just 
aren  to  M.  de  Favras,  before  we  condemn  him ; 
we  must  use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to 
dbcoyer  if  he  b  innocent  or  not,  the  scaffold- 
ing upon  which  our  belief  is  founded  b  so 
insecure,  so  incomplete ;  the  more  improba- 
ble the  accusation  appears  to  be,  the  more 
particuUr  we  should  be  in  accepting  the  evi- 
dence." 

M.  de  Lafayette  and  M.  Bailly,  on  their 
part,  experienced  considerable  disgust  at  the 
atrocious  impudence  of  Morel;  they  were 
aimous  to  preserve  their  conscience  from  fu- 
ture remorse,  and  it  was  apparently  in  con- 
■eqnence  of  thb  desire,  that  they  wrote  that 
fiunous  letter,  in  which  they  stated  that 
ICorel  had  been  the  impeacher  throuerhout 
the  whole  affair.     M.  de  Favras*  friends  be- 

Ki  to  entertain  some  hopes  of  his  acquittal, 
neither  the  witnesses  nor  the  debates  had 
brought  to  light  any  new  charge  of  import- 
ance against  him.  Great  puins,  however, 
were  t^en  to  prove  that  M.  de  Favras  had 
worn  a  white  cockade  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  6th  of  October.  Some  of  the  expres- 
sions in  a  few  letters  which  ho  had  written 
to  M.  de  Foucault,  one  of  his  friends,  were 
wilfully  dbtorted,  and  an  unconstitutional 
feelinff  was  said  to  pervade  them.  But 
tfaongn  much  pains  were  taken  to  substanti- 
ate a  grave  charge  against  him,  none  could 
be  proved,  and  it  seemed  very  doubtful  what 
the  result  of  the  trial  would  be. 

M.  de  Favras  had  been  separated  from  his 
wife  ever  since  the  day  of  his  arrest ;  he 
wrote  to  her  each  time  after  he  had  appeared 
before  hb  judges.  These  letters,  which  have 
been  since  publbhed,  admirably  illustrate  his 
chanuster ;  they  were  always  given  to  Madame 


de  Favras  unsealed,  and  are  not  many  in  num* 
ber ;  but  perhaps  a  few  extracts  from  them 
may  be  calculated  to  interest  the  reader. 
The  following  is  one  which  was  dated  the 
7th  of  January,  1700  : — 

"  I  shall  be  removed  to  the  Ch&telet  to- 
niffht,  my  dearest  Caroline,  but  yon  will 
stul  remam  at  the  Abbey.  I  do  not  know 
why  ...  I  feel  the  keenest  angubh  in  quit- 
ting the  place,  in  which  we  have  both  hitherto 
been  confined  ;  it  was  always  some  consola- 
tion to  me  to  know  that  I  was  under  the 
same  roof  as  yourself,  and  to  be  able  to  in- 
quire after  you,  and  to  hear  of  you  several 
times  every  dayl  But  reflect  that  honor 
stands  before  all  things  ;  if  mine  b  unblem- 
ished in  your  eyes,  remember  it  is  not  so  in 
those  of  a  mistaken  multitude,  and  I  shall 
only  be  the  more  worthy  of  you  when  I 
have  succeeded  in  exculpating  myself  in  its 
opinion.  I  conclude,  my  dearest  love,  by 
assuring  you  that  your  sweet  imaffe  will  hie 
ever  present  to  my  mind,  that  my  heart  will 
never  cease  to  sympathize  with  yours." 

At  other  times  he  gave  her  some  minute 
particulars  of  his  trial,  though  the  letters 
which  contained  any  confidence  of  this  na- 
ture were  frequently  intercepted. 

"  Comfort  yourself,"  says  he,  on  another 
occasion,  "  in  thinking  that  it  is  far  more  pre- 
ferable to  be  considered  guilty  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  than  to  feel  oneself  so  in  one's  own  con- 
science. I  shall  spare  no  pains  to  expose 
my  actions  clearly  to  their  view,  and  I  defy 
them,  however  much  they  may  desire  it,  to 
charge  me  with  premeditated  designs  against 
the  nation,  or  of  violence  against  the  king. 
The  other  matters  of  which  they  accuse  me 
are  so  abominably  out  of  all  reason,  that  I 
cannot  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  need  any 
defence  against  such  slander.  Oh !  my  dear- 
est friend,  my  dearest  friend,  what  perversity, 
what  wickedness  there  is  in  men,  and  what  a 
fatality  in  circumstances!  but  we  must  re- 
sign ourselves  to  Divine  grace." 

The  manner  in  which  he  tries  to  console 
Madume  de  Favrns  is  truly  touching,  and 
proves  that  he  had  much  nobility  of  cnarac- 
ter. 

"  What  a  comfort  it  is  to  me,  my  dear  one, 
to  find  that  my  letters  soothe  your  anxiety 
and  grief;  for  you  are  so  dear  to  me,  and  1 
have  so  many  reasons  for  loving  you.  *  * 
Rest  assured  of  my  courage  and  resignation, 
whatever  fate  they  reserve  for  me,  you  will 
see  that  you  have  no  cause  to  blush  for  hav- 
ing chosen  me  ;  I  shall  never  disgrace  the 
noble  blood  to  which  I  am  allied.  *  *  Kbs 
my  poor  dear  children  for  me,  and  show  them 
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my  portrait  very  often;  tbey  Will  more  easily 
recognize  me  when  I  see  them.  They  so 
soon  cease  to  recollect  at  so  tender  an  age, 
and  that  would  give  me  pain,  I  confess.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  pleasure  I  experienced 
when  on  my  return,  after  fourteen  months' 
absence  in  Holland,  my  dear  boy  immedi- 
ately recognized  me,  and  cried  out,  'Oh, 
here's  papa !' " 

At  a  later  period,  M.  de  Favras  was  al- 
lowed to  see  this  little  son ;  he  describes  the 
meeting  in  a  long  letter : — **  The  sight  of  him 
occasioned  me  both  pleasure  and  pain ;  the 
poor  child's  heart  seemed  quite  full,  and  the 
tears  streamed  from  his  eyes ;  I  appeared 
not  to  notice  them,  in  order  that  I  might  not 
make  him  cry  more,  and  talked  to  him  about 
lunch,  which  had  the  effect  of  quieting  him. 
*  *  Then  they  brought  me  my  girl ;  that 
sweet  pretty  little  creature  does  not  under- 
stand her  father's  situation.  Happy  age ! 
how  she  kissed  me,  and  fondled  me,  and 
prattled  to  me !  oh,  how  dearly  I  love  these 
children !  To  the  affection  I  bear  them  is 
added  the  devoted  tenderness  which  I  have 
ever  experienced  for  their  mother ;  they  share 
my  love,  but  do  not  rob  her  of  any  of  it.  *  * 
You  always  look  on  the  black  side  of  things, 
my  dearest  Caroline,  but  try,  I  entreat  you, 
to  see  things  through  another  medium." 

M.  de  Favras  no  longer  entertained  the 
confidence  with  which  he  endeavored  to  in- 
spire his  wife ;  and  as  his  trial  proceeded, 
gloomy  apprehensions  seemed  frequently  to 
cross  his  mind ;  these  were  betrayed  in  his 
letters. 

On  the  2d  of  February,  he  writes  thus : — 
*'  There  are  moments,  my  dear  Caroline,  when 
I  find  that  my  courage  yields  to  the  weak- 
ness of  nature,  but  it  always  becomes  the 
conqueror  when  we  are  interr.ally  sure  that 
we  have  done  nothing  with  which  to  reproach 
ourselves.  Fate  appears  to  have  a  cruel  spite 
against  me.  What  an  entangled  and  extra- 
ordinary chain  of  events  is  that  in  which  I 
am  mixed  up  I  But,  whatever  may  happen 
to  me,  my  firmness  will  never  abandon  me  ; 
we  always  feel  secure  in  our  strength,  and 
proud  in  our  carnage,  when  we  know  that 
we  are  right.  Sometimes,  however,  I  can- 
not help  trembling  when  I  think  of  my  poor 
children ;  I  love  them  so  very  dearly,  and 
they  have  so  much  need  of  me." 

The  idea  that  his  end  was  near,  seems  to 
betray  itself  in  these  last  words,  and  here- 
after in  all  the  letters  which  he  wrote  to 
Madame  de  Favras. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  the  proceed- 
wgs  of  the  trial  began  to  change ;  the  multi- 


tude  had  been  promised  a  victim,  and  they' 
eagerly  clamored  for  one.  The  contiiiiial 
veering  of  opinion  of  those  newspapers  whieh 
were  at  first  most  hosUle  to  M.  de  Favras, 
the  uncertainty  of  the  evidence,  and  the -con- 
sequent hesitation  of  the  judges,  so  exaspe- 
rated the  people  that  were  assembled  around' 
the  Ch&telet,  and  vented  their  fury  in  all 
kinds  of  violence  and  threats.  They  would 
not  lose  their  show  for  worlds,  and  shouted 
for  it  to  proceed  with  daggers  in  their  hands. 

M.  de  Besenval  had  just  been  acquitted ; 
he  had  been  tried  on  account  of  hb  defence 
1  of  the  Bastille,  under  circumstances  very 
similar  to  those  of  M.  de  Favras.  All  tli^ 
aristocrats,  then,  would  be  allowed  to  con- 
spire against  the  people  with  impimity,  at 
this  rate  1  cried  the  populace;  justice  displav- 
ed  partiality  to  the  nobility;  things  could 
not  go  on  so,  and  if  Favras  was  not  condemn- 
ed, the  people  would  bring  his  judges  to  triaL 
Such  was  the  horrible  tumult  which  reigned 
around  the  Ch^telet  all  day  long. 

During  the  night  of  the  26th  of  January, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  employ  a  strong 
guard ;  for  suspicions  were  entertained  that 
an  attack  on  the  prison  would  be  made,  and 
that  there  was  a  plan  for  carrying  off  M.  de 
Favras  by  force.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
great  excitement  which  prevailed  considera- 
bly influenced  the  decision  of  the  judges.  IL 
de  Lafayette  does  not  attempt  to  aeny  it; 
but  who  would  imagine  that  he  had  the  naV- 
vete  to  suppose  that  the  mobbing  of  the  peo- 
ple round  the  Ch&tclet,  and  their  excited  ges- 
tures was  the  consequence  of  a  connivance 
of  the  accomplices  of  M.  de  Favras,  and  the 
friends  of  the  court,  who  were  anxious  that 
the  depositary  of  their  secrets  should  perish  I 
Really  this  is  pushing  his  anxiety  to  excuse 
revolutionary  excitement  a  little  too  far. 

The  18th  of  February  was  to  be  the  last 
day  of  the  trial ;  early  in  the  morning  an  im- 
mense crowd  collected  round  the  Ch^itelet; 
the  Place  du  Chatelet  itself,  and  all  the  streets 
which  turned  out  of  it,  were  lined  with  peo- 
ple ;  horrible  vociferations  resounded  on  all 
sides,  **  Death  to  Favras !"  "  To  the  gibbet 
with  the  aristocrat !"  **  The  traitor  or  his 
judges  1"  These  gloomy  cries  formed  a  kind 
of  accompaniment  all  day  to  the  pleading  of 
the  advocates.  M.  de  Lafayette  has  been 
unjustly  reproached  with  having  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  answer  for  the  Na« 
tional  Guard,  or  be  sure  of  maintaining  the 
tranquillity  of  Paris,  if  M.  de  Favras  was  ac- 
quitted. On  the  contrary,  he  openly  desired 
the  lieutenant- civil,  and  the  king's  attorney^ 
to  pass  judgment  without  fear,  and,  whatever 
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the  senteDce  might  be,  he  would  nndertake 
that  it  should  he  fulfilled ;  and  he,  accord- 
ingly, took  active  military  measures  to  secure 
the  safety  of  the  tribunal  and  the  accused. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  all  these  warlike  pre- 
parations, and  the  angry  murmurs  of  the 
populace;  that  M.  de  Favras  listened  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  defence.  M.  de  Cormere, 
his  brother,  spoke  with  much  courage  and 
talent,  and  M.  Thilorier  pleaded  at  some 
length,  with  the  boldness  and  rehemence  of 
a  man  who  was  thoroughly  convinced,  and 
without  any  regard  to  his  republicanism. 
The  accused  occasionally  broke  silence,  and 
declared  aeain  and  asain,  with  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  that  it  would  be  very  blameworthy 
to  involve  anybody  else  in  the  suspicions  with 
which  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  in- 
spire justice ;  he  declared  upon  his  honor, 
that  he  had  never  been  employed  by  any- 
body upon  any  mission  whatsoever.  Night 
was  now  approaching,  and  a  few  smoky 
lamps  were  lighted,  the  discilssion  was  still 
gom^  forward,  and  the  judflres  were  exhaust- 
ed with  fatigue,  and  looked  pale  and  disor- 
dered. At  this  melancholy  hour  a  profound 
silence  reigned  among  the  audience,  who 
oould  scarcely  be  discerned  in  the  growing 
obscurity.  Madame  de  Corm^r^  and  Madame 
de  Chitenay,  his  sisters-in-law,  sat  opposite 
the  bench  upon  which  the  accused  was 
placed,  and  could  with  difficulty  restrain 
their  sobs.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in 
the  judgment-hall  when  midnight  struck.  M. 
de  Favras  was  then  removed  by  the  guards, 
and  his  sentence  was  read  aloud ;  he  was 
condemned  to  do  penance  before  Ndtre  Dame, 
with  bare  feet,  uncovered  head,  and  in  no 
other  ffarment  than  his  shirt,  with  a  cord 
round  his  neck,  and  a  burning  torch  in  his 
hand ;  from  thence  he  was  to  be  conveyed 
in  a  dung-cart  to  the  Place  de  6r6ve,  where 
**  he  shall  be  hung  till  he  be  dead." 

The  execution  of  a  criminal  at  this  period 
generally  took  place  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  after  his  sentence  was  passed,  M.  de 
Favras  had  been  conveyed  to  the  chamber  of 
torture.  When  M.  Quatremdre,  the  reporter, 
eame  to  read  his  sentence  to  him,  he  found 
bim  with  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand, 
and  seated  at  a  small  table,  upon  which  was 
placed  a  single  candle.  He  rose  respectfully 
at  the  entrance  of  the  magistrate,  and  listened 
to  his  sentence  with  ^reat  calmness.  Two 
or  three  times  he  interrupted  M.  Quatremdre. 
^'  All  those  statements  are  false ;  I  never 
could  dream  for  an  instant  of  attempting  the 
life  of  those  in  authority.  For  whom  do  they 
take  me,  pray  ?" 
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M.  Quatrem&re  said  to  him,  with  much 
natveU,  after  he  had  read  his  condemnation, 

"  Monsieur,  your  life  has  become  a  ne« 
cessary  sacrifice,  for  the  security  of  public 
peace." 

The  Marquis  de  Favras  threw  upon  him 
a  look  full  of  scorn,  and  said, 

"Monsieur,  since  it  is  essential  that  the 
blood  of  an  honest  man  should  be  shed,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  tranquillitv  of  this  coun- 
try, I  am  glad  that  you  have  fixed  upon  me 
fdr  the  victim,  for  I  will  show  you  Parisians 
that  a  gentleman  knows  how  to  die." 

M.  Quatremdre  became  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  scarcely  knew  what  to  say.  He  added, 
by  way  of  adieu, 

"  I  have  no  other  consolation  to  offer  you 
than  that  which  religion  affords  vou,  and  I 
entreat  you  to  avail  yourself  of  it. 

"  Monsieur,"  replied  the  Marquis  de  Fav- 
ras, "  my  great  consolation  is  to  feel  that  I 
am  innocent.  I  am  the  victim  of  two  very 
bad  men ;  and  it  is  you.  Messieurs,  who  are 
worthy  of  my  pity.  I  wish  to  have  M.  le 
cur^  de  Saint  Paul  for  my  confessor." 

He  passed  the  whole  of  the  following  mom^ 
ing  with  this  priest.  About  eleven  o'clock 
the  registrar,  Dri^,  came  into  his  prison,  and, 
according  to  the  directions  he  had  received 
from  the  tribunal,  required  him  to  give  up  the 
cross  of  St.  Louis,  with  which  he  was  aeco- 
rated. 

**  A  soldier.  Monsieur,"  answered  the 
Marquis, "  cannot  be  disgraced  by  a  registrar." 
Then,  turning  to  a  Serjeant- major,  who  was 
called  Jacques  Bruyant,  "  Here,  comrade," 
said  he,  with  much  emotion,  "  here  b  my 
cross ;  it  was  loyally  won  and  loyally  worn, 
believe  me." 

After  this  interruption  he  conversed  for 
two  hours  longer  with  his  confessor.  As  soon 
as  the  priest  had  quitted  him  he  sent  for  the 
registrar,  and  asked  him  if  they  would 
permit  him  to  have  his  hands  unbound,  and 
who  would  perform  this  office  for  him? 
The  registrar  assured  him  that  this  favor 
would  not  be  granted  him  ;  and  he  proved  to 
be  right.  He  gave  M.  Dri6  a  sum  of  twenty 
louis.  This  is  all  that  I  have,"  said  he ; ''  be 
sure  to  give  this  money  to  my  poor  wife  when 
I  am  dead.     She  will  have  great  need  of  it." 

The  procession  was  to  set  out  precisely  at' 
three  o  clock.  A  great  body  of  troops  were 
employed  on  this  occasion  to  keep  the  crowd 
in  order.  Directly  the  clock  had  struck  three 
the  drums  began  to  beat,  the  door  of  the 
ChMelet  suddenly  opened,  and  M.  de  Favras 
came  forth,  dressed  in  white,  and  closely 
guarded.    His  countenance  was    perfectly 
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cslm  and  serene ;  tbe  cries  and  coarse  jests 
of  the  populace  did  not  seem  to  move  him 
at  all.     When  the  procession  reached  the 
Pont  de  Ndtre  Dame,   the   prisoner  found 
himself  brought  in  closer  contact  with  the 
crowd ;  and  noisy  shouts  and  exclamations 
resounded  more  loudly  on  his  ears ;  he  looked 
ooldlji  however,  on  the  multitude,  and  main- 
tained his  self-possession,  without  making  any 
attempt  to  speak.     On  several  spots  large  fires 
were  lighted,  round  which  every  body  crowd- 
ed.     There,  too,  were  wandering  traitauri, 
who  sold  heigneta  and  brandy  to  the  chilly 
spectators.   A  general  silence  prevailed  when 
the  dun^  cart  had  passed  through  the  square 
formed  by  the  soldiers.     M.  de  Favras  got 
out  of  it.     He  clasped  the  burning  torch 
firmly  in  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  ne  held 
the  parchment  containing  his  sentence  of  death. 
He  then  walked  up  to  the  principal  door  of 
the  church,  and  cned  out  in  a  clear   voice, 
*'  Listen,  people !  I  am  going   to  read  you 
the  sentence  which  has  been  passed  on  me. 
I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  innocent,  as  I  ex- 
pect shortly  to  appear  before  Ood  ;  but  I  am 
obliged  to  submit  to  man's  justice."     Then 
kneeling  down,  he  read  aloud  the  doom  which 
had  been  assigned  him.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  got  into  the  dung  cart  again,  and  desired 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  which 
place    they   reached   at  four  o'clock.     M. 
Quatrem^re  asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say 
to  relieve  his  conscience  ?  "  Yes,  Messieurs, 
replied  he  ;  "  write  down  the  last  sentiments 
and  confession  of  an  innocent  man,  who  is  on 
the  point  of  meeting  death."  It  was  observed 
that  M.  de  Favras  had  become  pale;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  dictated  his  last  confession 
clearly  word  for  word,  with  an  unfaltering 
voice.  This  confession  was  published  the  follow 
ing  day,  and  was  read  with  such  avidity,  that 
the  printer  declared  in  a  note  that  it  was  utter- 
ly impossible  for  him  to  satisfy  everybody  who 
desired  to  purchase  it.  It  is  too  long,  however, 
to  give  to  the  reader.     It  took  M.  de  Favras 
four  hours  to  dictate,  for  he  was  very  par- 
ticular in  the  expressions  which  he  employed, 
and  frequently  changed  one  for  another  when 
he  imagined  the  first  did  not  quite  convey  his 
idea.  Some  persons  have  said  that  he  sought 
to  gain  time  by  this  delay,  because  he  hoped, 
even  at  the   last  foment,   that   somebody 
would  come  to  his  succor.     It  was  thought 
that  the  Comte   de   Provence   might   have 
saved  him,   and   that  Favras   expected   he 
would  ;  but  this  is  most  improbable,  if  Mon- 
sieur had  in  any  way  been  his  accomplice. 

The  night  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the 
people  who  waited  to  see  the  end  began  to 


grow  impatient,  more  especially  as  a  fine 
steady  rain  fell  chillingly  upon  them.  They 
commenced  shouting  and  using  the  most  vio- 
lent threats ;  in  short,  they  became  so  furi- 
ously excited,  that  an  officer  felt  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  into  the  hall  and  mention  that  he 
thought  It  would  be  highly  imprudent  to  make 
the  people  wait  any  longer,  as  their  violence 
was  beyond  all  bounds.  M.  de  Favras  had 
corrected  the  copy  of  his  confession ;  he  was 
writing  a  letter,  probably  a  last  adieu  to  his 
wife  and  children.  The  remarks  of  the  offi- 
cer did  not  make  the  least  impression  on 
him;  he  continued  writing  very  calmly, 
folded  up  his  letter,  and  then  rising,  said, 
"  Messieurs,  I  am  ready."  At  these  words 
a  shiver  seemed  to  pass  through  the  audi- 
ence, and  a  general  silence  reigned  among 
the  spectators,  even  among  those  outade« 
But  no  sooner  did  M.  de  Favras  make  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  flight  of  steps,  surrounded 
by  torchbearers  and  armed  men,  than  shouts 
of  applause  resounded  on  all  sides. 

The  same  precautions  had  been  taken  in 
the  Place  de  Gr6ve  as  at  N6tre  Dame ;  the 
gallows  was  surrounded  by  a  large  body  of 
troops ;  lamps  had  been  placed  on  the  pave* 
ment,  on  the  rails,  and  even  fastened  to  the 
gibbet,  so  that  the  wet  pavement  shone  like 
a  mirror.  M.  de  Favras  followed  the  execu- 
tioner with  rapid  steps  to  the  gallows. 
When  he  reached  it,  he  went  up  three  steps 
of  the  ladder,  then  stopped,  made  a  rastme 
with  his  hand.  "  Wait  a  moment,"  cned  he, 
<'  and  beg  those  around  me  to  hold  thdr 
tongues  for  a  few  seconds."  Silence  being 
established,  **  Brave  citizens,"  exclaimed  he^ 
"  I  am  going  to  appear  before  Ood,  and  at 
such  an  awful  moment,  no  one  will  ever  ac- 
cuse me  of  falsehood ;  I  swear  to  you  then^ 
in  the  face  of  heaven,  that  I  am  not  guilty-— 
that  you  will  shed  the  blood  of  an  innocent 
man;  at  the  conclusion  of  these  words  he 
mounted  the  last  step  of  the  ladder,  and  said 
in  a  clear,  loud  voice,  ''  Before  God  I  am 
innocent;"  after  which,  he  turned  to  the 
executioner,  and  told  him  to  do  his  office. 
The  executioner  slipped  the  noose  over  his 
head,  and  pushed  him  off  the  ladder.  For 
an  instant  he  was  swung  above  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  and  a  violent  convulsion  shook 
his  whole  frame,  and  then  the  long  white 
shadow  cast  by  his  body  from  the  ruddy  re- 
flection of  the  lamps  remained  perfectly  mo- 
tionless, and  a  deathlike  silence  ensued. 

Madame  de  Favras  did  not  know  of  her 
husband's  execution  till  the  next  day  ;  and 
only  learnt  the  sentence  which  had  been 
passed  on  him,  and  the  particulars  of  his 
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Aeontion  from  a  crier  who  passed  beneath 
her  window.  The  shock  was  so  great  that 
she  fell  down  in  a  fainting  fit.  She  was  soon 
after  set  at  liberty ;  she  had  been  arrested 
without  cause^  and  was  returned  to  her  family 
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without  explanation.  For  several  days,  no- 
thing  was  talked  of  but  M.  de  Favras'  trial; 
but  the  general  disorder  increased,  and  en- 
suing scenes  of  horror  swept  away  all  mem- 
ory of  his  untimely  end. 


From  B«ntl«7's  Miio^ll&ny. 
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*'  There  are  honndless  thefts  in  limited  profearions.*' — Shaxspkabx. 


Thus  wrote  our  immortal  Shakspeare,  and 
modem  times  and  modem  practices  bear  full 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition. 
The  limited,  that  is  to  signify,  the  legalized 
profession  of  usury,  is  a  striking  and  elabo- 
rate illustration  of  the  Shakspearian  axiom. 
Money-lending  is  no  longer  goremed  by 
generous  intent,  worthy  motive,  or  honor- 
able principle;  nor  is  it,  as  heretofore,  con- 
trolled in  Its  operation  by  the  wise,  whole- 
some, and  reasonable  restrictions  of  the  law; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  boundless  and  unre- 
strained in  its  terms,  conditions,  and  imposi- 
tions, and,  as  a  consequence,  too  frequently 
most  ruinous  and  destructive  in  its  results. 
Legions  of  usurers  now  infest  our  metropolis, 
preying  alike  upon  spendthrift  extravagance 
and  commercial  necessity,  and  that  with 
greedy  and  rapacious  appetite,  and  with 
no  less  heartless,  merciless,  and  oppressive 
intent. 

Usury,  in  its  plain,  unsophisticated,  and 
generally  understood  sense,  is  the  loan  of 
money  at  high,  exorbitant,  and  ruinous  rate 
of  interest  for  the  use  thereof,  and,  in  such 
sense  it  has  not,  nor  can  it  ever  have,  any 
great  claim  to  honest  countenance  or  moral 
approval ;  nevertheless  it  has  the  law's  sanc- 
tion and  protection  for  its  unhealthy  princi- 
ple, and  it  is  highly  patronized  and  exten- 
sively encouraged  in  its  practice.  Usury 
feeds  and  fattens  in  rich  and  abundant  pas- 
tare,  and  works  wonderous  changes  in  mun- 
dane affairs ;  it  is  equally  effective  in  brin^- 
ing  the  reckless  and  extravagant  from  theur 
high  and  palmy  condition,  and  in  elevating 
the  heartless  and  avaricious  money-grubber 


to  wealth,  and  investing  him  with  the  arbi- 
trary power  which  wealth  creates.  *  Usury 
is  most  accommodating  in  its  views,  and  ex- 
tensive in  its  influence  and  operations;  it 
gives  the  greatest  possible  facility  to  the 
speedy  conversion  of  property  in  expecta- 
tion into  actual  and  immediate,  though  far 
from  full  valuable  possession ;  and  in  such 
respect  it  has  a  talismanic  effect  in  reconcil- 
ing spendthrift  expectants,  prodigal  heirs, 
and  remainder-men  to  the  longevity  and  pro- 
crastinated stay  of  their  sires  and  other  life- 
possessors  on  the  surface  of  our  sublunary 
sphere,  for  by  its  accommodating  power  the 
immediate  realization  of  the  soloendum  in 
futuro  is  readily  achieved. 

How  different  were  the  notions  of  usury 
prevalent  in  ancient  days  as  compared  with 
the  latitude  of  opinion  now  given  to  it! 
How  praiseworthy  was  the  principle  that 
guided,  how  generous  the  intent  which 
prompted,  and  how  wise  the  legislative 
enactments  which  governed,  the  loan  and 
advance  of  money,  as  opposed  to  the  motive, 
object,  and  unrestricted  system  of  modem 
bill-discounting!  Usury,  which  is  termed 
also  in  the  ancient  statutes  interest  and  dry 
exchange,  was  Chken  to  denote  a  gain  or  pro- 
fit which  a  person  made  of  his  money  by  lend- 
ing the  same,  and  even  at  such  early  period 
was  looked  at  in  an  evil  sense,  as  an  unlaw- 
ful profit  made  of  money,  and  in  such  sense 
it  was  declared  to  be  forbidden  alike  by  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  and  by  the  law 
of  nature. 

Use  or  interest  by  the  civil  law  was  di- 
vided into  lucrative  and  compensatory :  lucror 
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five,  where  it  was  paid  and  where  no  ad- 
vantage had  accrued  to  the  dehtor  for  the 
money  borrowed,  and  where  he  (the  debtor) 
had  practiced  no  deceit.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, usury,  or  the  taking  of  interest, 
was  forbidden ;  but  in  the  eonipensatory 
sense,  where  money  lent  had  been  advan- 
tageous to  the  borrower,  and  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  lender,  by  reason  that  the  latter 
was  not  sooner  paid,  interest  was  permitted 
by  law  in  compensation  for  the  beneficial 
loan.  There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
this  law,  making,  as  it  did,  the  profit  and  re- 
muneration of  the  lender  to  depend  upon  the 
successful  appropriation,  by  the  borrower, 
of  the  money  advanced,  was  more  nice  and 
refined  in  its  conception,  than  it  was  strictly 
just  in  its  provbions;  it  was  a  law  which 
must  necessarily  have  presented  many  diffi- 
culties in  regard  to  evidence  and  proof  under 
dispute,  but  it  exhibited,  nevertheless,  in  its 
intention  a  vigilant  and  protective  care  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community  against  the 
grasping  views  of  avarice,  and  the  vindictive 
practices  of  oppression.  If  some  such  pro- 
tective principle  were  to  be  made  applicable 
to  the  government,  and  control  of  the  modern 
svstem  and  practice  of  money-lending,  and 
if  bill  transactions  and  all  monetary  negotia- 
tions on  loan  were  to  be  judged  by  the  in- 
tent, and  compensated  only  in  proportion  to 
their  beneficial  results  to  the  borrower,  there 
would  be  a  fearful  revolution  in  the  discount 
market,  and  a  vast  return  of  capital,  levied 
in  the  shape  of  exorbitant  interest,  to  its 
original  possessors.  The  advertising  columns 
of  our  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  would 
no  longer  teem  with  notices  announcing  that 
amounts  from  100/.  to  100,000/.  are  ready 
to  be  advanced  on  undeniable  security,  and 
on  the  personal  responsibility  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  heirs  to,  and  expectants  of, 
fortune.  The  covetous  usurer  and  the  grasp- 
ing money-better  would  look  well  to  their 
darling  gold  and  weighty  ducats  before  they 
parted  with  them  to  feed  the  extravagance 
of  the  prodigal,  or  to  encourage  the  rumous 
and  fatal  propensities  of  the  libertine  and  the 
gamester. 

On  the  authority  of  Swinbilme,  we  are  in- 
formed that  manifest  usurers  were  denounced 
hj  the  Papal  power :  that  they  were  pro- 
hibited from  making  testamentary  disposal 
of  their  goods  and  chattels,  or  of  benefiting 
by  the  wills  of  others,  without  first  satisfy- 
ing, or  purging  themselves  from  the  charge 
of  usury  by  restoration  of  exacted  interest. 
The  punishment  of  the  civil  law  was  once  a 
penahy  ot  tour  times  the  amount  of  the  in- 


terest  taken:  this  was,  however,  mitigated 
by  the  milder  code  of  Justinian,  whose  de- 
cree, in  regard  to  usurious  exaction,  enforced 
that  any  excess  of  interest  should  be  ae- 
counted  and  set  off,  pro  tanto,  in  discharge 
of  the  principal  advanced ;  an  arrangement 
embodying  the  purest  principles  of  equity. 

By  Canon  109,  not  only  was  the  testa- 
ment of  a  manifest  usurer  declared  to  be 
void,  but  his  body  after  death  was  forbidden 
burial  amongst  the  bodies  of  other  Christian 
men  in  any  church  or  churchyard  until  restio 
tution  rendered,  a  law  which  was  at  once 
declaratory  that  usury  was  opposed  to,  and 
at  variance  with,  all  Christian  principle. 
Were  such  notions  to  be  entertained,  and 
such  prohibitions  enforced  in  our  day,  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  speculative  consideration 
whether  a  cemetery  for  the  es^clusive  inhu- 
mation of  defunct  usurers  and  their  immedi- 
ate families  might  not  turn  out  to  be  a  very 
profitable  source  of  revenue  to  a  company 
carrying  out  the  project,  which  might  em- 
brace also  appropriate  monumental  designs 
and  poetical  inscriptions  commemorative  of 
the  generous  and  disinterested  qualities  of 
the  defunct  money- worshipers. 

Usury  was  generally  condemned  by  the 
early  Fathers  of  the  Church  as  contrary  to 
divine  law.  Alexander  III.,  in  the  council 
of  Lateran,  prohibited  the  taking  of  all  inter- 
est for  money ;  and  it  is  remarked  of  QregO" 
ry  IX.,  that  he  placed  the  chapter  of  usury 
after  that  of  theft,  a  circumstance  to  which 
no  extraordinary  weight  or  consideration 
ought  particularly  to  attach,  for  the  reason 
that  such  position  may  have  been  the  meie 
result  of  accordance  with  alphabetical  order 
and  arrangement. 

The  Mosaic  law  was  distinguished  for  its 
more  specific  and  less  universal  principle;  it 
forbade  the  Jews  to  take  interest  of  each 
other,  but  permitted  the  taking  of  it  from 
strangers.  Similar  laws  and  opinions  as  to 
usury,  or  the  demand  of  interest  for  money 
lent,  prevailed  amongst  the  Romans  in  the 
infancy  of  the  republic,  but  when  commerce 
was  introduced  amongst  them,  contracts  for 
the  loan  of  money  at  a  certain  profit  or  in- 
terest became  frequent.  The  highest  rate  of 
legal  interest,  from  the  time  of  Cicero  and 
Justinian,  amounted  to  about  12  per  cent 
per  annum,  but  the  Roman  Satirists  inform 
us  that  usurious  exactions  of  three,  four,  and 
five  times  that  amount  of  profit  were  made. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  our  modem 
money  lenders  and  bill  discounters  have 
classical  precedent  and  ancient  example  and 
authority  for  their  40,  50  and  60  per  cent 
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prmdple,  now  so  generally  adopted  in  their 
loan  transacUons.  Justinian,  in  his  Code, 
fixed  the  rate  of  interest  upon  a  kind  of 
sliding  scale,  or  principle,  at  4,  6,  8  or  12 
per  cent.,  according  to  the  station  of  the  lend- 
er and  the  nature  of  the  contract ;  but  eva- 
aions  of  the  law  were  ingeniously  and  suc- 
cessfully practiced,  and  the  Canonists  them- 
selves were  neither  ignorant  nor  innocent  of 
such  practices. 

The  usury  laws  may  now  be  said  to  be  all 
but  totally  repealed,  for,  by  Statute  2  and  3 
Victoria,  cap.  37,  under  any  kind  of  security 
save  that  which  has  reference  to,  and  has 
charge  on,  lands  or  tenements,  any  rate  per 
cent,  for  interest  may  be  taken  for  the  loan 
m  forbearance  of  money.  This  statute  has 
relieved  the  money-lending  and  bill-discount- 
ing fraternity  from  all  the  troublesome  shifts 
and  evasions  which,  before  the  passing  of 
such  act,  were  constantly  had  recourse  to  in 
order  to  defeat  the  law. 

Necessity  now  no  longer  imposes  on  the 
avaricious  crew   to  cloak   the  enormity  of 
their  exactions  under  the  trade  of  picture- 
dealing  and  other  specious  systems  of  barter, 
by  which  most  exorbitant  prices  were  ob- 
tained as  the  value  of  the' commodity  given 
in  part  consideration  and  value  for  the  ac- 
ceptance.    In  such  transactions  the  veriest 
daubs  were  farmed  off  as  chefe  d'oeuvre  of 
eminent  masters,  and  rated  at  high  and  un- 
conscionable value.     The  system   was  not, 
however,   confined   to   pictorial-  traffic,   for 
every  kind  of  commodity  and  manufacture 
was  made  available  to  the  object  of  usurious 
gain  to  the  discounter,  and  that  in  a  manner 
to  relieve  him  from  the  charge  of  taking  in- 
terest in  cash  beyond  the  limit  allowed  by 
law.     Coals,  wines,  cigars,  clothes,  horses, 
.carriages,  plate,  furniture,  were  all  auxilia- 
ries to  the  great  business  of  bill  discounting, 
in  evasion  of  the  Usury  Laws.     Instances  of 
the  most  absurd  and  ludicrous  arrangement, 
illustrating  the  system  in  its  extreme  charac- 
ter, are  on  record,  and  will  perhaps  recur  to 
the  memory  of  many  readers.     Take,  for  ex- 
ainple,  the  following ; 

A  young  and  hopeful  sprig  of  nobility,  an 
expectant  of  fortune,  having  outrun  his  al- 
lowance, applied  to  a  money-lender  for  an 
advance  of  500/.  on  his  acceptance.  The 
usual  doubts  and  difficulties  were  at  first 
started  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  accom- 
modation, and  the  ordinary  means  taken  to  as- 
certain the  weight  of  the  emergeney  prompt- 
ing the  application.  This  done,  and  the  state 
of  the  applicant's  circumstances  and  position 
having  been  fully  arrived  at,  with  the  confi- 
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dential  secret  that  he  must  have  money  at 
any  sacrifice,  it  was  politely  intimated  to  him 
that  the  loan  could  be  effected,  if  he  would 
take  in  part  of  the  amount  iwo  hundred 
weight  of  wafers  at  a  price !    Two  hundred 
weight  of  wafers  to  a  sprig  of  nobility  and 
fashion  was,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  most  as- 
tounding and  staggering  proposition.     Two 
or  three  pipes  of  wme,  or  a  blood  horse  at  a 
high  figure,  might  have  been  entertained  as 
somethmg  cognizable  in    "  tonish "  society, 
but  two  hundred  weight  of  wafers !    What, 
in  the  name  of  Beelssebub,  was  to  be  done 
with  them  ?     How  dispose  of  them  ? — No 
matter — the  money  must  be  had,  and  there- 
fore with  it  the  wafers.     The  negotiation  was 
concluded,  the  legal  5  per  cent,  discount  de- 
ducted, and  a  sum,  equal  to  50  per  cent,  in 
addition,  for  the  wafers,  as  per  invoice  deliv« 
ered,  and  which  were-  to  be  consigned  as  the 
young    spendthrift    spark    should,   in   due 
course,   direct.     Some   weeks   had   elapsed 
without  any  direction  having  been  given  as 
to  the  transport  of  the  wafers,  ^hen  one 
morning,  about  the  hour  of  eleven,  a  cart  or 
van  drew  up  to  the  door  of  the  residence  of 
the  young  scion  of  nobility,  and  it  was  duly 
announced   by  the  carman  to  the  liveried 
janitor  of  the  establishment,  that  he  had  to 
deliver  two  hundred  weight  of  wafers  to  the 
young  lord  of  the  mansion.     The  communi- 
cation took  the  aristocratic  porter  clean  off 
his  legs  with  astonishment ;  he  became  sud- 
denly seized  with  hysterical  laughter,  but, 
recovering  himself,  assumed  the  dignified, 
and  inflating  his  portly  person  to  its  full  ca- 
pability, and  his  unmeaning  visage  into  an 
attempted  sternness  of  feature,  desired  the 
man,  m  most  grave  and  admonishing  tone, 
to  try  his  jokes  elsewhere.     The  honest  car- 
man was  not,  however,  to  be  influenced  from 
his  duty  by  such  ignorant  assumption ;  pre* 
senting,  therefore,  his  credentials  or  written 
instructions,  he  desired  that  they  should  be 
submitted  to  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
directed.  '  The   pompous    flunkey   cast  his 
eyes  on  the  paper,  and  having  taken  due 
time  to  spell  the  contents,  came  at  length  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  really  was  no  mis- 
take.    The  wafers  were  absolutely  for  his 
young  master,  but  what  earthly  occasion  he 
could  have  for  them,  or  to  what  collective  or 
individual  purpose  he  could  possibly  app)7 
them,    puzzled     his     comprehension.     The 
valet  was  called,  and  to  him  it  was  deputed 
to  announce  the  advent  of  the  wafers  to  his 
slumbering  lord,  who,  it  shoidd  be  stated, 
was  at  that  time  in  his  first,  sound  and  luxu- 
rious sleep,  after  a  night's  labor  of  ^leaaux^. 
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and  debauch.    After  much  hesitation  to  dis- 
torb    his  master,   the  privileged   valet   at 
length  screwed  his  courage  to  the  stickinff- 
point  of    confidential  communication^  and, 
gently   waking   the  young  aristocrat,  inti- 
mated to  him  that  two  hundred  weight  of 
wafers  had  arrived  for  him  by  van,  and  were 
waiting  his  orders  as  to  their  disposal.    As 
soon  as  he  could  be  made  to  understand  the 
announcement,  the  recollection  of  his  bill- 
discount  transaction  flashed  across  his  me- 
mory, and  with  it  the  fact  that  he  had  in- 
deed become  a  large  holder  of  the  commo- 
dity known  as  wafers.     Up  to  this  moment, 
from  the  time  of  his  touching  the  cash  for 
bis  bill,  he  had  forgotten  the  whole  arrange- 
ment respecting  the  wafers,  and  had  enter- 
tained no  more  notion  of  possessing  himself 
of  them  than  he  had  of  eating  them  when 
they  should  arrive.     But  there  they  were, 
waiting  his  directions  as  to  their  deposit, 
and,  in  such  dilemma,  what  was  to  be  done? 
He  had  no  locality  for  them,  and  if  he  had, 
to  take  such  very  peculiar  stock  on  specula- 
tion of  sale,  was  a  most  preposterous  idea. 
A  sprig  of  aristocracy  ana  a  captain  of  dra- 
goons to  turn  a  retailer  of  wafers  would 
nighten  the  whole  fashionable  world  from 
its  propriety.     What  then  could  be  done? 
''Johnson,     said  the  distracted  lordling  to 
his  all-attentive  gentleman-in-waiting,  "are 
any  of  your  relatives  or  friends  in  the  sta- 
tionery line  ?     If  they  are,  for  heaven's  sake 
send  for  them  inatanter,  to  relieve  me  from 
this  infernal  cargo  of  wafers !     Johnson  very 
respectfully  declared  that  he  had  no  connec- 
tion whatever  with  the  trade;  upon  which 
his  connections  and  the  trade  were  both  po- 
litely  anathematized  and  sent  by  steam  to 
heaven's   antipodes.     After   much    thought 
and  divers  speculative  propositions  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  van  and  its  contents  (amongst 
which  were  the  gratuitous  schemes  of  turn- 
ing tbe  wafers  out  into  the  open  street  pro 
bono  publico,  and  of  presenting  them  to  the 
British  Museum)  it  was  at  length  resolved 
on  sending  them  back  to  the  discounter,  with 
a  carte  blanche  to  him  to  dispose  of  them  at 
any  price,  or  even  at  no  price.     This  plan 
was  adopted;  the  carrier  received  a  hand- 
some douceur  for  his  trouble,  and  thus  ended 
the  affair   of  the   wafers;  for,  as  may   be 
guessed,  the  original  purhaser  of  the  stock 
never  again  troubled  himself  in  the  matter, 
and  the  discounter,  turning  again  the  com- 
modity to  his  own  account,  thus  completed 
the  measure  of  his  usury;  for  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  the  wafers  were  again 
mad0  to  serve  a  similar  extortionate  purpose 
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with  some  noble  or  right  honorable  eontne- 
tor,  wanting  the  recommendation  of  money. 
A  discount  negotiation  of  like  character 
was  once  effected  by  a  sporting  clei^man, 
allied  to  nobility,  and  having  high  church 
preferment  The  commodity  farmed  off  apoa 
the  reverend  borrower,  on  the  discount  othii 
bill,  was  8ome  hundred  weight  of  naiU,  m 
bags !  No  such  inopportune  or  inconvenient 
consignment  of  the  metallic  bargain  as  that 
which  characterized  the  wafer  affur  took 
place  at  the  parsonage,  but  the  matter  ter* 
minated  m  a  similar  benefit  to  the  discounter 
by  his  repossession  of  the  nails  at  a  very  re- 
duced price  from  th^  original  estimate  un- 
der the  discount  negotiation.  The  narrative 
of  this  transaction  by  the  reverend  divine  to 
his  immediate  frienas  served  in  after-days  to 
afford  mirth  and  entertainment,  the  worthy 
clerical  being  ever  ready  to  admit  the  incon« 
trovertible  met  that  he  has  been  regularbf 
nailed. 

Strange  and  incredible  as  such  instances 
may  appear,. tbey  are,  in  the  main,  facts  not 
more  strange  than  true ;  every  species  of  im- 
position was  practiced,  and  every  kind  of  de- 
ceptive arrangement  interwoven  with  bill-dis- 
counting transactions,  and  every  petty  money- 
lender forced  his  own  contemptible  ware  and 
trade  commodity  upon  the  necessitous  party 
requiring  prompt  and  immediate  money  ac- 
comodation.   Now,  however,  the  system  is  al- 
tered ;  usury  stalks  through  the  town  and  city 
with  bold  and  unblushing  front,  and  puts  up 
its  gold  and  notes  to  the  highest  substantial 
bidder.     It  has  its  agents  also,  and  its  emis* 
saries,  distributed  in  all  quarters;  jackals 
who  cater  for  the  great  lion  discounters,  and 
ferret  out  the  exact  financial  prospects  and 
rent-rolls  in   perspective  of  the  fast-going 
sprigs  of  fashion,  whose  paper  is  come-at" 
able.     These  aides-de-camp  of  the  usurious 
authorities  frequent  taverns  and  other  public 
places,  and  hold  communion  and  ingratiate 
themselves  with  any  and  every  person  from 
whom  they  can  hope  to  derive  information 
serviceable  to  their  object.   When  a  new  bill 
of  character  and  amount  is  in  the  market, 
they  are  one  and  all  on  the  scent  for  the 
cream  of  the  agency,  and  in  full  cry  and 
pursuit  for  the   negotiation.     This  general 
move  amongst  the  craft  not  unfrequently  oc- 
casions surmises  most  detrimental   to  the 
party  desiring  the  accommodation  of  discount^ 
for  it  often  happens  that  two  or  three  distinct 
applications  are  made  to  some  discounting 
principal,  by  as  many  different  agents,  ana 
hence  sometimes  arises  a  notion,  that  the 
party  whose  acceptance  is  to  be  discounted  is 
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deeper  in  bill  transactions  tlian  is  really  the 
ease,  and  that  not  merely  one,  but  many  of 
his  acceptances  are  abroad  for  negrotiation. 
The  usurers  of  the  metropolis  form  a  large 
elass  of  the  community,  and  they  vary  mate- 
rially m  their  grade,  character,  and  system  of 
business.     The  most  rapacious  of  the  tribe 
are  the  Jew  attorneys,  and  bailififis,  or  sher- 
iflTs  officers.    To  their  enormity  of  demand 
there  is  literally  no  bounds ;  and  to  look  for 
mercy  from  a  Jew  attorney,  under  disappoint- 
ment, or  temporary  inability  to  honor  a  bill 
or  discharge  a  debi  on  the  precise  day  of  its 
maturity,  would  be  as  hopeless  as  to  draw 
"milk  from  a  male  tiger."     They  observe, 
however,  something  of  the  spirit  and  practice 
of  the  Mosaic  law  before  noticed,  and  are  less 
rigid  with  their  own  people  than  with  stran- 
gers ;  but  heaven  help  the  unhappy  wi^ht 
who  falls  into  the  discount  meshes  of  a  Jew 
bailiff,  or  into  the  legal  web  of  an  Israelite 
attorney.  It  is  not  intended,  by  these  remarks, 
to  cast  odium  or  unworthy  reflection  on  the 
members  of  the  Jewish  persuasion  indiscrim- 
inately.    Such  unjust  prejudices  are  unwor- 
thy an  enlightened  age,  and  no  less  repugnant 
to  every  generous  and  liberal  mind  ;  the  Jews 
have  no  less  claim  to  honor  and  respectabil- 
ity than  those  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
of  any  other  sect  or  denomination.     They 
have  done  much  to  benefit  society  generally, 
and  have  come  forward  with  their  influence 
and  their  money  to  encourage  art,  to  promote 
science,  and  to  further  the  great  object  of 
education  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  and 
creeds ;  nor  have  they  been  found  wanting 
in  most  substantial  efforts  for  the  great  cause 
of  charity.   But  amongst  the  Ismelitish  tribes, 
as  amongst  all  other  classiOcations,  and  sec- 
tarian distinctions  of  men,  are  ever  to  be  found 
unworthy  pettifogging  and  degraded  mem- 
bers, strangers  to  every  principle  of  humane, 
generous,  and  honorable  motive  and  feeling, 
and  disturbers  of  the  peaceful  intercourse  of 
society.     To  such  alone  can  the  present  dis- 
paraging observations  apply.     It  is  no  offen- 
aive  compliment  to  a  Jew  (even  though  of 
character  and  respectability  m  his  grade  and 
calling)   to  say,  as  a  learned  and  eloquent 
memlwer  of  the  bar  expressed  it,  that  he  knows 
the  diameter  and  circumference  of  a  shilling 
as  well  as  any  man  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe ;  nay,  the  remark  might  have  extended. 
to  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  farthing,  and  the 
fact  would  have  been  equally  correct  and  in- 
disputable.   No  people  are  more  intimately 
acquainted   with  money's  worth,  nor   have 
greater   or  nore  ready  ingenuity  to  apply 
tneir  knowledge  to  account,  and  to  turn  the 
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quick  and  ready  penny,  than  the  Jews;  op- 
portunity of  advantage    in  any  manner  to 
themselves  or  connections,  being  never  lost 
sight  of,  or  overlooked  by  them.     In  illus- 
tration of  this  characteristic  peculiarity  may 
be  instanced,  as  immediately  connected  with 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  two  striking  exam- 
ples.    Two  sheriff's  officers,  both  of  Hebrew 
persuasion,  and  both  now  numbered  with  the 
defunct,  were  extensively  employed  in  their 
respective  but  not  over-respectable  avoca- 
tions, and  both  having  large  families,  con- 
ceived the  notion  of  bringing  up  their  male 
offspring  to  trades  and  professions  dovetail- 
ing in  practice  and  profit  with  their  particular 
paternal  occupations.     Accordingly,  in  each 
family  there  sprung  up,  in  the  due  course 
and  process  of  time  allowed  for  the  education 
and  proficiency  of  the  Mosaic  stock,  an  attor- 
ney, a  broker,  and  a  bum-bailiff,  who  was 
also  a  discounter.     By  this  admirable,  well- 
conceived,  and  subtle  adaptation  of  parts  to  a 
whole,  or  rather  various  operative  means  to 
to  one  lucrative  end,  a  glorious  advantage 
was  achieved  to  the  family.     The  paternal 
bum-bailiff,  in  the  first  instance,  discounted 
the  bill  at  a  high  rate  by  interest  and  sale  of 
some  trashy  wine  or  other  worthless  commo- 
dity ;  if  on  maturity,  the  bill  was  dishonored, 
the   professional  aid  and  exertions   of  the 
filial  attorney  were  restored  to,  who  forth- 
with commenced  the  law's  process,  and  hav- 
ing run  the  full  length  of  his  professional 
tether,  and  obtained  judgment  against  the 
debtor,  issued  execution  oi  fieri  facias  against 
his  goods;  then  stepped  in  the  broker  son 
of  the  family  to  levy  and  make  inventory  and 
sale  of  the  effects  under  the  sheriff's  war- 
rant; but,  if  it  so  happened  that  the  defend- 
ant had  no  tangible  effects,  or,  as  it  is  tei  mcd 
in  law,  nnUa  bona,  then  the  ever-active  and 
vigilant  son,  the  attorney,  issued  a  capias  ad 
scUisfaciendum  against  the  person  of  the  un- 
happy debtor,  and  again  turned  him  over  to 
the  custody  and  merciful  management  of  the 
original  man,  the  patriarch  bailiff,  to  be  dealt 
with  in  his  lock-up  mansion  or  temporary 
prison,  as  special  circumstances  and  weighty 
considerations  should  warrant.     Thus  he  was 
either  fleeced  to  the  skin,  and  turned  out  un- 
til his  wool  should  grow  again,  or  coolly  con- 
signed to  the  region  of  the   county  jail,  to 
do  penance  for  his  misfortunes.     This  is  no 
imaginary   relation;  the  instances  adduced 
are  true  to  the  letter.     It  is  no  less  a  fact 
that,  one  of  the  sheriff's  officers  alluded  to 
recently  died,  leaving  behind  him  a  sum  of 
money  exceeeing  fifty  thousand  pounds ;  and 
it  is  believed,  nay  pretty  widely  known,  that 
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his  hopefal  progeny  are  still  working  upon 
the  old  principle;  and  that  having  been 
trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go,  they 
will  not  be  easily  tempted  to  depart  there- 
from. The  other  example  of  the  system 
flourished  for  a  time,  in  great  style  and  ex- 
travagant display ;  but  speculations  in  trade, 
and  some  heavy  hits  or  losses  in  discount  out- 
lays, together  with  certain  ill-advised  and 
injudicious  proceedings,  are  supposed  to  have 
subverted  his  interests,  and  lessened  his  re- 
sources, so  that  at  his  death  he  left  but  lit- 
tle of  the  world's  goods  behind  him. 

''Men,'*  saith    the    racy    and    immortal 


Punch,  in  his  unrivalled  epistolary  admoni- 
tions to  his  son,  "  are  divided  mto  two  classes 
— the  men  who  eat,  and  the  men  who  are 
eaten/' 

"Qai  captant  ant  oaptantor." 

Usurers  may  certainly  rank  with  the  for- 
mer division,  K>r  the  great  end  and  object  of 
their  lives  appear  to  be  to  feast  continually 
on  the  life-blood  and  substance  of  their  fef- 
low-men,  "  without  contributing,  in  their  own 
persons,  a  single  mouthful  to  the  banquet  of 
t^e  anthropophagi" 
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Wk  cannot  do  less,  while  presenting  a  por- 
trait of  the  learned  and  amiable  historian, 
recently  deceased,  than  furnish  our  readers 
with  the  few  brief  particulars  of  his  life, 
which  we  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

The  biography  of  a  man  of  letters,  whose 
hours  have  been  chiefly  spent  in  his  study, 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  written  by  one  who 
has  been  admitted  into  an  intimacy  of  friend- 
ship with  him.  Such  biographies  are  some- 
times extremely  interesting.  The  projects  of 
the  author — probably  dwelt  upon  for  years 
— of  works  which  he  may  not  have  lived 
to  accomplish ;  his  predilections,  his  preju- 
dices, his  tastes,  his  manner,  his  social  pe- 
culiarities,— the  delineation  of  these,  when 
the  picture  is  earnestly  and  graphically  exe- 
cuted by  one  who  knew,  and  reverenced,  and 
had  a  warm  affection  for  the  subject  of  it, 
has  frequently  a  charm  which  he  looks  for  in 
vain  in  more  exciting  narratives. 

Such  a  biography  of  Dr.  Lingard  we  are 
rejoiced  to  have  reason  to  anticipate  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tiemey.  This  gen- 
tleman has  already  distinguished  himself  in 
literature.  He  is  favorably  known  to  the 
world  as  the  learned  editor  of  Dodd's  "  Ec- 
clesiastical History,"  and  his  elaborate  work, 
**  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Castle 
and  Town  of  Arundel,"  displays  great  and  pain- 
la)  research^  which  has  had  its  reward  in  the 


production  of  very  curious  and  interesting 
matter.  But,  perhaps,  the  best  guarantee 
of  Mr.  Tiemey's  ability,  as  certainly  it  is  his 
best  title,  to  write  a  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Lin- 
gard, resides  in  the  fact  that  he  was  honored 
with  the  friendship  of  that  illustrious  his- 
torian. If  we  remember  the  great  work  on 
which  his  fame  is  firmly  established,  we  shall 
not  be  accused,  when  we  employ  the  word 
"  illustrious,"  of  using  the  language  of  hy- 
perbole. 

John  Lingard  was  a  native  of  Winchester, 
and  was  born  on  the  5th  February,  1771. 
Whilst  yet  a  child  in  the  Catholic  congr^- 
tion  at  Winchester,  the  piety  of  his  dispon- 
tion,  and  thequickness  of  his  abilities  fell  under 
the  observation  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Milner, 
who  conceived  sxtth  hopes  of  him,  that  he 
sent  him  to  the  secular  college  at  Douay. 
He  was  in  the  third  year  of  his  divinity  at 
that  seminary,  when,  m  October,  1793,  the 
first  French  revolution  broke  out.  The  dan* 
gers  which  threatened  so  many  at  that  peril- 
ous period  did  not  altogether  pass  him  by, 
as  we  learn  from  the  following  anecdote^ 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  relate  to  his 
friends,  and  which  we  have  borrowed  from  a 
contemporary.  On  one  occasion,  when  the 
disaffection  of  the  populace  had  risen  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  military  were  under 
arms  in  the  street,  the  young  Lingard  was 
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looUng  out,  when  he  ohsenred  an  orderly 
ride  rapidly  up  the  commandiDg  officer,  and 
in  a  few  moments  every  trooper  vaulted  iuto 
Ills  saddle.  Shortly  after  *  came  a  counter 
order.  The  authority  of  the  "soverei^ 
people"  was  declared,  and  a  Mons.  de  Baix, 
who  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious,  was 
hurried  amid  yells  and  execrations  a  la  Ian- 
Ume.  The  student  knew  this  gentleman, 
and  penetrated  the  crowd  to  inquire  the 
cause  of  his  summary  punishment;  when, 
his  dress  attracting  attention,  he  heard  the 
cry  of"  La  Calote,  and  presently,  "Le  Calo- 
tin  a  la  lanterne  /"  He  took  to  bis  heels,  darted 
down  a  narrow  lane,  and,  thanks  to  his  fleetness 
of  foot,  our  eminent  historian  escaped.  On 
soother  occasion  he  was  compelled  to  sing 
the  "  Ca  ira,*'  with  a  bayonet  at  his  breast. 
The  young  divine  left  the  town  before  his  su- 

Eeriors,  and  the  majority  of  the  students  were 
urried  away  to  Escherquin. 
Early  in  1*795,  when  the  community  found 
means  to  return  to  their  native  country,  several 
of  the  members  established  themselves  at  Old 
Hall  Green,  near  St.  Edmund's  Herts,  where 
Dr.  Douglass,  Yicar  Apostolic  of  the  London 
district,  had  secured  them  a  residence  under 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Daniel,  their  old  superi- 
or; whilst  others  repaired  to  Crooke  Hall, 
near  Durham,  where  Dr.  Gibson,  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Northern  District,  and  the  six- 
teenth president  of  Douay  College  before  his 
promotion  to  the  episcopacy,  had  provided 
them  an  asylum.  Amongst  these  was  the  sub- 
ject of  our  memoir,  and  it  was  here  that  he 
completed  his  course  of  divinity,  and  received 
holy  orders.  It  was  now  that  his  ability  for 
teaching  the  higher  studies  of  philosophy 
and  divinity  were  to  be  tested,  and  the  singu- 
lar efficiency  he  displayed  obtained  for  him 
the  appointment  of  vice-president. 

Notwithstanding  his  arduous  avocations, 
the  active  mind  of  Dr.  Lingard  employed  it- 
self upon  the  development  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  forefathers,  and  the  result  of  his  ex- 
tensive and  laborious  researches  was  his 
**  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Sax- 
on Church,"  which  was  given  to  the  world 
in  1806,  from  the  Newcastle  press,  and  which 
was  published  in  two  octavo  volumes.  This 
work  reached  a  second  edition  in  1810,  and 
a  third  edition  was  published  in  1846,  by 
Mr.  Dolman. 

The  agitation  of  the  Catholic  question  gave 
full  activity  to  Dr.  Lingard's  pen.  In  1807 
he  published  in  the  Newcastle  Caurant  a 
Beries  of  letters  on  Roman  Catholic  loyalty ; 
3ad  his  tracts  on  the  Charges  of  Dr.  Shute 
Barrington,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  his 
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replies,  amongst  others,  to  Dr.  Philpolts  (now 
Bishop  of  Exeter,)  with  his  reviews  of  Pro- 
testant, or  Anti-Catholic,  publications  by 
Dr.  Huntingford,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  by 
Dr.  Tomline,  and  by  Lord  Kenyon,  were 
read  extensively  at  the  time. 

Dr.  Lingard  prepared  the  "Lessons  of  the 
English  Saints,"  which  were  approved  for 
insertion  in  the  Breviary.  He  supplied  a 
preface  to  Mr.  Coyne's  fourth  edition  of 
"  Ward's  Errata  of  the  Protestant  Bible ;" 
and  in  1813,  at  the  request  of  the  late  Wil- 
liam Talbot,  Esq.,  he  furnished  a  preface  to 
that  gentleman's  "Treatise  on  the  Faith  and 
Doctrine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 
He  also  made  a  translation  of  the  "  Four 
Gospels,"  edited  the  "  Sermons  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  White,"  and  wrote  several  articles 
for  the  "Dublin  Review"  and  "Dolman's 
Magazine." 

But  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Lingard,  and 
by  which  his  name  will  be  familiarly  known 
to  posterity,  is  his  "  History  of  England, 
from  the  first  invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the 
accession  of  William  and  Mary  in  1688." 
The  first  two  volumes  of  this  work  were 
published  in  1819,  and  it  was  completed  a 
few  years  later.  It  was  materially  altered, 
improved,  and  enlarged  as  it  passed  through 
three  editions,  but  the  best  edition  is  the  last, 
which  was  published  by  Dolman,  in  the 
winter  of  1849,  and  is  in  ten  octavo  volumes. 

For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life  Dr.  Lin- 
gard held  the  small  preferment  belonging  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  village  of 
Hornby,  near  Lancaster,  where,  on  the  l7th 
of  July  of  the  present  year,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  he  breathed  his  last,  at  the  age  of 
eighty  years. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Lingard, 
some  person,  actuated,  we  suppose,  by  a 
sort  of  stupid  malignity,  proclaimed  in  a 
journal  that  the  venerable  priest  was  so  afraid 
of  death,  that  he  was  alarmed  at  the  thought 
of  being  overcome  by  sleep.  This  statement, 
absurd  as  it  b,  might  find  credence  among 
those  who  delight  to  be  told  of  any  evidence 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  a  ^reat  and  good 
man,  and  therefore  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  it  a  complete  refutation,  which  will 
be  found  in  the  subjoined  letter,  by  Dr.  Lin- 
gard's  medical  adviser. 

"Lascastsb,  July  1,  1851. 

**  Sir, — ^The  late  Dr.  Lingard  is  represented  in 
some  newspapers  as  afraicTof  going  to  bed,  be- 
cause afraid  to  die. 

*•  For  many  years,  probably  thirty  or  more,  I 
have  had  the  confidence  of  the  venerated  historian, 
as  his  medical  adviser  and  friend.    I  beg  to  state 
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that  he  never  manifested,  on  any  occasion  what- 
ever, an  unreasonable  fear  of  any  kind.  He  was, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  as  wise  and  good  a  man, 
bis  mind  as  highly  cultivated  and  as  thoroughly 
disciplined,  as  is  attainable  in  this  life. 

"  During  the  whole  of  his  last  illness  he  was 
uniformly  cheerful,  tranquil,  and  resigned.  Not 
a  word  or  gesture  betrayed  complaint,  impatience, 
or  dread  of  any  kind. 

"  My  religions  creed  is  different  from  his  and 
yours,  and  f  am  personally  unknown  to  you ;  but 
I  know  that  you  were  esteemed  by  Dr.  Lingard, 
and  am  sure  you  will  take  an  interest  in  his  pos- 
thumous character.  You  will  use  this  note,  or 
any  part  of  it,  with  or  without  my  name,  as  you 
think  proper. — I  remain.  Sir,  yours  venr  faithfully, 

"  Christophee  johkson." 

«  Mr.  DoLMAJi." 

Dr.  Lingard's  private  virtues  were  worthy 
of  his  eminent  abilities.  His  habits  were  at- 
tractively simple,  his  disposition  was  affec- 
tionate, and  his  nature  most  benevolent. 
Many  profitable  hours  might  of  course  be 
passed  in  the  society  of  a  man  of  such  varied 
knowledge ;  but  many  pleasant  hours  were 
likewise  spent  by  those  who  had  the  happi- 
ness of  his  acquaintance,  for  his  fund  of  an- 
ecdote was  inexhaustible,  and  his  conversa- 
tion at  all  times  pervaded  by  pleasantry  and 
good  humor. 

The  Doctor  was  no  conversational  contro- 
versialist. He  would  speak  without  reserve 
when  he  was  questioned,  touching  points  of 
his  own  faith ;  but  members  of  our  Protest- 
ant Church,  or  of  any  sect,  never  had  cause 
to  feel  restraint  in  his  society  out  of  any  ex- 
pectation that  he  would  allude  to  their  tenets 
in  an  acrimonious  spirit.  In  person  he  was 
rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  blender ; 
but  although  he  had  attained  fourscore  years, 
bis  dark  brown  hair  was  only  slightly  tinged 
with  grey.  His  eye,  although  small,  was  ex- 
ceedingly expressive,  and  his  countenance 
bright  and  animated.  The  portrait  we  have 
prefixed  is  engraved  from  Mr.  Scaife's  minia- 
ture, taken  in  1849. 

The  house  in  which  Dr.  Linorard  lived  for 
80  many  years  was  a  most  unpretending  resi- 
dence, having  a  small  chapel  behind  it,  a 
door  of  communication  opening  into  it  from 
the  house.  In  his  garden,  which  was  along 
strip  taken  off  a  small  grass  field,  he  passed 
much  of  his  time.  It  was  the  chief  recrea- 
tion of  his  leisuie  to  attend  to  his  fruit  trees, 
which  were  trained  and  pruned  by  his  own 
hand.  His  garden  was  the  burial-place  of 
his  favorites, — his  spaniel  ^tna,  his  cat,  his 
tortoise,  and  his  horse,  which  last  was  laid 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  flourishing  oak  tree, 
reared  from  an  acorn  brought  by  himself 


from  the  ahores  of  the  Lake  of  ThragymeBe 
in  1817.  Over  the  grave  of  "-fitaa,"  hh 
faithful  companion  of  many  years,  the  doctor, 
it  is  said,  has  been  seen  to  stand  until  bk 
eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  he  would 
exclaim,  "  Ah,  poor  Etty  l"  No  anecdotes 
are  trival  when,  as  in  this  instance,  they  dis- 
play so  clearly  the  nature  of  a  man. 

We  quote  the  following  extract,  taken 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  joamal,  because^ 
while  it  pays  a  just  tribute  to  the  ezcellenae 
of  Dr.  Lingard,  it  alludes  to  a  point  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  dispute. 

"  The  vast  increase  of  fame  and  tbe  en- 
larged income  which  his  *  History  of  Eng- 
land '  brought  to  the  author,  had  not  toe 
effect  of  edarging  his  ambition  for  ecclesias- 
tical  preferment,  or  of  drawing  him  from  his 
beloved  seclusion  ;  and  the  immortal  histo- 
rian of  England  died  as  he  lived  and  where 
he  lived,  the  humble  priest  of  Hornby.  He 
loved  literature  and  privacy ;  and  neither 
the  presidency  of  Maynooth  College,  nor  the 
Episcopal  rank,  nor  even  the  dignity  of  the 
Purple,  which  it  is  generally  understood  he 
might  have  attained,  could  lure  him  from  his 
quiet  retreat — made  glorious  by  the  priceless 
gem  it  contained." 

That  the  Pope  ever  had  the  least  intention 
of  making  Dr.  Lingard  either  a  cardinal  <Mr  a 
bishop  is  denied  by  Mr.  Dalton  of  Northam- 
ton  ;  but  the  editor  of  the  '^  Catholic  Stand- 
ard,'' to  whom  he  has  sent  his  letter,  saysf 
•'  As  to  the  '  purple'  we  will  not  be  positive; 
but  we  can  state  upon  the  authority  of  those 
who  had  spoken  to  Leo  XII.  on  the  subject, 
that  that  Pontiff  was  desirous  of  reusing  Dr. 
Lingard  to  the  episcopal  rank."  Nothmg  is 
more  likely  than  that  a  bisho|)ric  at  least  had 
been  offered  to  Dr.  Lingard,  or  virtue,  talents, 
and  learning  are  less  valued  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
than  it  is  her  interest  to  appreciate  them." 

We  have  now  to  speak,  which  we  must  do 
very  briefly,  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Lingari 
The  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church" 
is,  undoubtedly,  the  fruit  of  great  labor  and 
research,  containing  a  vast  amount  of  most 
curious  information  which  had  lain  buried  for 
centuries.  Others  have  since  labored  in  this 
field,  or  rather,  worked  in  this  mine,  but 
they  have  added  little  to  the  mass  which 
had  been  accumulated  by  the  patient  assi- 
duity of  our  author. 

The  controversial  pamphlets  of  the  doctor 
we  have  looked  into,  but  we  are  not  ashamed 
to  say,  we  have  not  read  them.  Dr.  Oliver, 
no  mean  authority  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
side,  proclaims  Lingard  to  have  been  the 
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■bleat  eontrorenial  writer  in  the  Catholic 
bod^.  It  may  he  lo ;  for  in  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Philpotts^  we  find  (the  points  in 
dispute  out  of  the  qnestton)  that  whilst  he 
iiy  perhaps,  equal  to  his  most  able  antago- 
niat  in  clearness,  force,  and  vivacity  of  style, 
he  is  certainly  greatly  superior  in  temper,  and 
tliAi  moral  dignity,  which  so  well  become  a 
Ohristian  ecclesiastic.  But  we  hope  these 
dever  controversial  tracts  are  on  their  way  to 
oidivion,  whither  so  many  thousands  of  their 
like  have  gone  before.  Would  that  the  spirit 
which  sometimes  animates  such  perform- 
ances, and  which  they  often  seek  to  perpetu- 
ate, were  on  its  way  thither  likewise  f  Alas ! 
the  expression  of  such  a  hope  in  these  days 
aavors  of  enthusiasm  and  wildness. 

To  Lingard's  "  History  of  England  "  too 
much  praise  cannot  be  awarded ;  and  it  has 
already  had  no  ordinary  share.  It  is,  un- 
questionably, the  very  best,  not  only  because 
it  is  the  most  impartial,  but  because  it  is  the 
fnUest  and  the  completost  history  of  this 
oountry  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
As  a  mere  writer,  Lingard  is.  certainly  not 
equal  to  Hume,  whose  style,  so  easy,  so 
rimple,  so  idiomatic,  is  inimitable,  and  per- 
haps hardly  to  be  excelled ;  but  it  is  small 
praise  of  Dr.  Lingard,  that  in  all  the  higher 
qualities  of  an  historian,  in  his  ''  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  in  exactness  and 
eircumstanciality  of  narration,"  he  is  immea- 
•arably  superior  to  the  great  Scotchman. 
Hume  s  "  History  of  the  Stuarts,"  that  por- 
tion of  his  work  which  he  published  nrst, 
ooffht  to  have  condemned  him  forever  as  a 
writer  of  history ;  and  throughout  his  work, 
wherever  his  passions  or  his  prejudices  are 
awakened,  no  reliance  whatever  can  be 
placed  upon  him. 

He  adopted  a  practice,  too,  utterly  abhor- 
rent to  the  spirit  of  historical  composition, 
which  practice  has  been  highly  praised  by 
sn  eminent  critic  in  the  '*  Edinburgh  Re- 
yiew."  We  quote  the  passage,  and  shall 
presantly  give  an  extract  from  Dr.  Lingard's 
preface  to  his  work,  that  the  reader  may  see 
at  a  glance  how  a  history  should  not,  and 
•hould,  be  written. 

**  It  was  a  practice  of  that  great  historian 
(Hume),  on  grave  and  important  questions, 
where  the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  course 
to  be  taken  was  doubtful  or  disputed,  to  brins 
forward  the  arg^uments  that  might  be  used 
upon  both  sides  ;  and  to  give  a  more  historic 
form  to  these  discussions,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  him  to  state  them  as  having  been  ac- 
toally  proposed  and  urged  at  the  time  by  the 
eontending  parties.    Dr.  Lingard  appears  to 
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disapprove  of  this  practice,  and  calls  it  fiction 
We  are  sure  that  no  fraud  was  intended  by  it 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  doubt  whether 
he  has  ever  had  readers  simple  enough  to 
believe  that  the  controversial  discussions 
carried  on  in  his  history,  took  place  in  the  form 
and  manner  there  related.  Like  the  speeches 
in  Livy,  we  have  always  regarded  them  as 
political  disquisitions,  applicable  to  all  times 
and  places ;  and  believing  it  to  be  the  object 
of  history  to  store  the  mind  with  knowleage, 
and  not  merely  to  load  the  memory  with 
events,  we  have  studied  them,  we  confess^ 
with  attention,  and,  we  flatter  ourselves,  with 
profit.  Mr.  Hum^,  to  be  sure,  did  not  extract 
them  from  the  Monkish  Chronicles,  where 
Dr.  Lingard  has  probably  sought  for  them 
in  vain,  but  drew  them  from  the  recesses  of  his 
own  mind  :  and  so  true  and  just  are  his  reflec- 
tions, and  yet  so  natural  and  obvious  do 
they  appear,  when  presented  to  us  in  his 
admirable  sketches,  that  though  no  authority 
may  b  found  for  them  in  contemporary  an- 
nals, we  cannot  help  believing  that  they  con- 
tain the  sentiments  and  views,  not  only  of  tha 
statesmen  and  parties  to  wh.^m  he  ascribes 
them,  but  of  politicians  and  nations  at  all  times 
and  on  all  occasions,  when  similiar  questions 
have  arisen,  since  men  were  first  united  in 
society  and  governed  by  their  reason  and 
reflection." 

Need  we  ask  whether  this  is  a  practice 
that  ought  to  be  endured  in  history '/  It  is 
very  well  for  the  critic  to  tell  us  that  he  doubts 
whether  Hume  ever  had  readers  simple  enough 
to  believe  that  these  imaginary  discussions 
ever  took  place.  If  that  were  really  his  opin- 
ion, why  should  he  have  said  that  Dr.  Lingard 
probably  sought  in  vain  for  them  in  the  Monk- 
ish Chronicles  ?  Be  it  observed,  this  is  not 
said  in  irony,  for  the  critic  has  bestowed  abun- 
dant praise  upon  Dr.  Lingard,  and  pays  a 
tribute  to  his  acuteness  and  sagacity. 

We  sec  no  earthly  use  in  endeavoring  to 
bolster  up  the  fame  of  Hume  as  an  historian 
at  this  time  of  day.  His  authority  on  many 
of  the  most  important  and  disputed  matters 
is  irretrievably  gone. 

Let  us  now  hear  Dr.  Lingard.   He  says : — 

'*  It  is  long  since  I  disclaimed  any  preten- 
sions to  that  which  has  been  called  the  phi- 
losophy of  history,  but  might  with  more  pro- 
Sriety  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  romance. 
Fovelists,  speculatists,  and  philosophists, 
always  assume  the  privilege  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  motives  of  thosa 
whose  conduct  and  characters  they  describe  ; 

I  but   writers  of  history  know  nothing  more 
respecting  motives  than  the  UUA&  ^\^^^^3cA3Cl 
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antborities  have  disclosed,  or  tbe  facts  neces- 
sarily suggest.  If  they  indulge  in  fanciful 
csonjectures,  if  they  profess  to  detect  the 
hidden  springs  of  every  action,  the  origin  and 
Qonsequences  of  every  event,  they  may  dis- 

eyacutenessof  investigtion,  profound  know- 
ge  of  the  human  heart,  and  great  inge- 
nuity of  invention ;  but  no  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  fidelity  of  their  statements. 
In  their  eagerness  they  are  apt  to  measure 
fact  and  theory  by  the  same  visionary  stand- 
aord ;  they  dispute  or  overlook  every  adverse 
at  troublesome  authority,  and  then  borrow 
from  imagination  whatever  maybe  wanting 


for  the  support  or  embellishmeBt  of  their  new 
doctrine.  They  come  before  us  as  philoto* 
phers  who  undertake  to  teach  from  the  records 
of  history  ;  they  are  in  reality  literary  em* 
pirics,  who  disfigure  history  to  make  it  accord 
with  their  philosophy.  Nor  do  I  hemtate  to 
proclaim  my  belief  that  no  writers  have  proved 
more  successful  in  the  perversion  of  historic 
truth  than  speculative  and  philosoplucal  his* 
torians." 

We  cannot  do  better  than  close  this  short 
paper  with  a  passage  of  such  masterly  sense 
ana  manly  eloquence 


•♦«- 
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The  great  globe  on  which  we  dwell  spins 
round  in  space  with  an  even  movement  from 
day  to  day  and  year  to  year.  It  has  not 
made  any  important  change,  either  in  the 
direction  of  its  revolution  or  in  the  rate  with 
which  it  goes,  since  the  dawn  of  human  his- 
tory. Out  of  this  unvarying  uniformity  the 
most  exact  of  all  the  sciences  springs.  For 
man,  having  learned  to  trust  to  its  enduring 
steadiness,  plants  his  telescope  firmly  upon 
the  revolving  surface,  and  looks  out  through 
its  tube  as  it  sweeps  along  in  its  circular 
course.  Again  and  again  he  sees  the  same 
star  returning  across  the  visual  area  of  his 
instrument.  He  fixes  a  delicate  thread  in 
the  centre  of  this,  and  counts  the  minutes 
and  seconds  that  intervene  between  the  pe- 
riods when  the  star  appears  to  make  its  re- 
eurriag .contacts; with  the  thread.  If  those 
intervals  are  always  of  equal  amount,  he  calls 
the  star  a  fixed  one ;  but  if  they  are  of  vary- 
iog  length,  he  notes  the  difference  as  the 

•  measure  of  the  wandering  ^of  the  star ;  and 

•the  teleseope  thenceforth  becomes  the  ob- 

vgervatory  of  an  astronomer. 

The  great  object,  of  astronomical  observa- 
tion is  the  eziAct  determination  of  the  times 

-wbea  certain  important  luminarifispa^  be- 


hind threads  placed  within  the  tubes  of  fixed 
telescopes.  From  multiplied  observations  of 
this  nature  a  knowledge  of  the  planetary  and 
stellar  systems  is  deduced.  But  in  order 
that  the  deductions  may  be  sound,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  even  seconas  shall  be  split  into 
fractions.  The  observer  must  be  able  to  say, 
not  only  in  what  second,  but  also  in  wlMt 
part  of  the  second,  the  star  has  been  observ- 
ed behind  his  thread.  Both  his  eye  and  hb 
ear  must  be  trained  by  long  custom  to  a  stale 
of  exalted  activity.  The  threads  within  the 
visual  field  of  his  instrument  must  also  be  of 
the  utmost  degrees  of  fineness ;  for  fifteen 
spider- threads,  held  three  feet  and  a  half 
away  from  the  eye,  will  cover  the  breadth 
which  a  star  seems  to  move  through  m  a 
second.  Dr.  Wollaston  has  succeeded  in 
drawing  out  platinum  wire  for  the  use  of  as* 
tronomers  to  such  extreme  tenuity,  that  150 
of  them  may  be  twisted  together  to  make  up 
the  thickness  of  a  silk- worm's  fibre ;  and  yet 
one  of  these  will  suffice  to  cover  the  point  of 
a  star  when  placed  behind  it  under  fovor^da 
circumstances.  But  the  better  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  such  gossamer  material 
can  be  employed  m  the  soud  work  of  the  ob* 
senratory,  let  us  enter  for  a  little  while  into 
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the  iDterior  of  one  of  those  interesting  tem- 
ples of  science  daring  the  performance  of  its 
oidtnATy  rites. 

It  is  night,  and  the  fixed  transit  telescope 
is  jostabont  to  sweep  over  the  star  Arcturus. 
Through  a  slit,  which  rises  in  the  opposite 
wall  high  into  the  roof  of  the  room,  we  per- 
eeiTO  a  galaxy  of  twinkling  stars.  As  our 
eyes  groT  accustomed  to  the  dimness  of  the 
I^ht  which  alone  is  allowed  to  pervade  the 
space  in  which  we  stand,  we  notice  before  us 
a  grave-looking  telescope,  supported  by 
means  of  a  firm,  transverse  axis  upon  two 
solid  piers  of  stone,  and  pointing  up  towards 
the  higher  portion  of  the  slit.  An  observer 
in  a  loose  coat  and  close  cap  has  already 
taken  his  place  in  a  comfortable  reclining- 
ohwr,  which  enables  him,  without  fatiguing 
effort,  to  keep  his  eye  before  the  end  of  the 
telescope.  He  holds  his  tablets  and  pencil 
in  his  hand,  and  a  large  clock — the  living 

¥enias  of  the  place — is  audibly  ticking  near, 
he  beats  of  tnis  clock  the  observer  is  men- 
tally counting.  Before  he  placed  himself  in 
his  chair  he  took  the  second  from  the  clock 
face — that  is,  he  began  his  enumeration  by 
noting  the  number  of  seconds  that  had  al- 
ready elapsed  in  the  current  minute.  His 
ear  is  now  strained  to  catch  vrith  precision 
each  succeeding  beat,  and  his  eye  is  strung 
to  concentrate  its  attention  upon  the  star  as 
soon  as  it  impinges  upon  his  sight.  The  earth 
moves  on  with  its  almost  imperceptible  and 
stately  pace,  and  carries  the  telescope  and 
observer  with  it,  until  at  last  the  expected 
object  is  found  within  the  range  of  the  tube, 
and  the  advancing  star  appears  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  visual  field. 

The  circular  space  in  which  the  star  is  seen 
is  illuminated  by  a  subdued  tinge  of  artificial 
light  thrown  in  from  a  lantern  at  the  side  of 
the  telescope.  By  means  of  this  light  fine 
upright  threads  are  discerned  crossing  the 
lUuminated  field  at  equal  distances.  Towards 
the  first  of  these  the  star  advances  with  a 
twinkling  eait,  but  with  its  whitish  hue,  nev- 
ertheless, distinct  on  account  of  being  con- 
trasted with  the  yellower  field.  Onwards  it 
moves;  the  observer  following  it  carefully 
with  his  eye,  and  counting  the  clock-beats  as 
tliey  fall.  "  Thirty-two"  was  the  last  reck- 
oning: '' thirty- three"  follows  as  the  next. 
Then  for  an  instant  the  star  disappears  be- 
hind the  thread — appears  again,  and  beat 
^  thirty-four"  is  heard.  The  obscuration  has 
taken  place  not  hslf-way  between  the  beats, 
bnt  nearer  to  the  following  than  the  prece- 
ding one  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  six : 
98-6  seconds  is  therefore  jotted  down  upon 
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the  ready  tablets  as  the  period  of  the  occur- 
rence. By  the  time  the  record  has  been 
made  the  star  has  approached  the  second 
thread.  The  observer  is  therefore  again  on 
the  alert,  and  counting  the  clock-beats  that 
he  may  register  the  transit  behind  it.  This 
process  he  repeats  afterwards  with  the  three 
remaining  threads.  The  five  recorded  num- 
bers are  then  added  together ;  the  sum-total 
divided  by  five ;  and  the  result,  with  the 
hour  and  minute  taken  from  the  clock-face 
inserted  before  it,  is  registered  as  the  exact 
time  at  which  the  star  passed  the  central 
wire. 

The  five  threads  are  used,  and  five  obser- 
vations taken,  simply  that  any  error  incident 
to  the  process  of  observation  may  be  diffused 
among  the  five.  If  the  observer  has  estima- 
ted and  jotted  down  the  fractional  second  of 
one  observation  a  little  too  soon,  the  chances 
are  that  the  error  will  lie  in  the  other  direc- 
tion with  the  next ;  and  the  one  inaccuracy 
will  thus  tend  to  correct  and  neutralize  the 
other.  By  this  contrivance  the  process  of 
observing^  has  been  brought  to  so  great  a 
nicety,  that  even  personal  errors  are  taken 
into  account.  The  eye  of  one  man  sees  quick- 
er than  that  of  another.  The  peculiar  pow- 
er of  the  observer's  organ  is  therefore  tested 
by  comparative  experiment,  and  a  refined 
correction  in  accordance  with  this  is  made  in 
the  record  of  the  observation. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  thus 
done  to  perfect  the  process  of  observing,  the 
astronomer  still  continues  to  find  cause  for 
dissatisfaction.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  has 
made  his  instruments  analyze  and  define  their 
own  faults  of  construction  ;  it  is  not  enough 
that  he  has  fitted  them  witb  optical  powers 
that  magnify  hairbreadths  of  space  into  vast 
areas ;  it  is  not  enough  that  he  has  split  the 
errors  incident  to  his  own  inexpertness  into 
fragments  by  causing  them  to  divide  them- 
selves ;  it  is  not  enough  that  he  has  entered 
into  successful  competition  with  spidere  in 
forming  fine  threads  for  the  visual  fields  of 
his  instruments ;  it  is  not  enough  that  he  has 
made  hb  own  rate  of  perception  to  enter  as 
an  element  into  his  estimate ; — ^for  there  yet 
remains  the  important  fact,  that  the  eye  and 
the  ear  are  not  themselves  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  each  other.  Wlien  the  eye  notes 
an  occurrence,  and  marks  it  as  simultaneous 
with  a  sound  that  is  recognized  by  the  ear, 
the  two  perceptions  are  caused  by  phenome- 
na that  are  perhaps  some  fraction  of  a  mo- 
ment asunder  from  each  other  in  time.  The 
message  that  comes  through  the  ear  takes 
longer  to  pass  \nU>  iVi^  %^»^»  ^^  -^x^^s^oss^ 
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than  that  wbich  enters  by  the  eye.  Every 
obsenration  therefore  includes  a  residuary 
error  dependent  upon  this  source,  which  is 
sufficient  to  distort,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
symmetry  of  the  deduced  results,  making 
cycles  to  seem  longer  or  shorter,  and  caus- 
ing suns  to  gire  in  an  erroneous  account  of 
themselres. 

The  Americans  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
attacking  this  source  of  inaccuracy:  they 
have  invented  a  plan  for  making  electricity 
register  upon  paper  instantaneously,  both  the 
dock-beats  and  the  exact  time  of  observa- 
tion. The  observer  makes  the  record  of  the 
latter  by  merely  pressing  an  ivory  key  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  This  gives  a  more  ex- 
act result,  because  the  consent  between  the 
eye  and  the  sense  of  touch  is  much  more  in- 
tmiate  than  that  between  the  eye  and  ear. 
When  the  eye  is  engaged  in  observing,  the 
hand  can  obey  almost  instinctively  a  sugges- 
tion coming  through  it,  and  indelibly  register 
the  instant  by  a  grasp;  for  this  is  a  form  of 
obedience  that  it  is  practising  all  life-long. 
The  hand  becomes  wonderfully  skilled  from 
habit  in  effecting  rapidly  the  purpose  that 
has  been  willed  under  the  influence  of  the 
quick  sense  of  sight ;  whereas  the  mental 
comparison  of  a  sound  with  a  visible  sign,  in- 
volves the  necessity  of  a  far  slower  and  less 
familiar  process.  It  is  this  principle  that 
constitues  the  value  of  the  American  con- 
trivance. Professor  Bond,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, United  States,  is  the  inventor  of  the 
instrument  by  which  the  electrical  register  is 
proposed  to  be  made  ;  and  this  was  exhibited 
m  operation  at  one  of  the  sectional  meetings 
of  the  British  Association,  at  Ipswich,  on  the 
Thursday  morning  during  the  visit  of  Prince 
Albert. 

In  one  corner  of  the  council -chamber  of 
the  town-hall,  in  which  the  meeting  was 
held,  stood  a  small  square  frame  of  mahoga- 
ny, supporting  a  cylinder  covered  with  pa- 
per. This  cylinder  was  kept  revolving  by 
means  of  a  weigh t-and-clock  movement,  so 
that  it  completed  each  revolution  in  a  minute. 
Upon  its  top  the  point  of  a  glass-pen  rested, 
whose  interior  cavity  was  filled  with  ink,  so 
that,  as  the  cylinder  turned  beneath  it,  a  con- 
tinuous trace  appeared  upon  the  paper, 
which  was  lengthend  out  into  a  spiral  line 
by  a  slow  shiftmg  of  the  cylinder  sideways. 
Upon  any  given  portion  of  the  paper  this 
ink-trace  appeared,  after  the  cylinder  had 
made  a  few  turns,  in  parallel  col- 
umns somewhat  thus — 

Behind  the  frame  containing  the 
nrolviag  cylinder  peered  forth  the 
face  of  aa  astronomical  clock.    From  Uvia 


t  connecting  wires  might  be  seen  ptttiiiff  btdt- 
wards  into  a  cupboard  containing  a  charged 
galvanic  battery,  and  forwards  to  the  rtgi^ 
terinff  cylinder.  The  steady  click,  click  of 
the  clock  was  telling  o£f  the  seconds  in  the 
usual  way ;  and  so  long  as  no  electrical  com- 
munication was  established  between  it  and 
the  registering  apparatus,  the  cylinder  co&> 
tinned  to  move  on  with  stolid  indifference 
covering  itself  with  parallel  columns  of  even 
lines ;  but  as  soon  as  the  clock  and  the  cyl- 
inder were  brought  into  electrical  relation  bj 
an  altered  arrangement  of  the  wires,  the  as- 
pect of  affairs  was  strangely  changed.  The 
pen,  before  so  quiet  and  sedate,  became  aD 
at  once  convulsed  with  a  paroxysm  of 
twitches,  wbich  of  course  registered  them- 
selves upon  the  paper  of  the  cylinder;  so 
that  the  parallel  columns  produced  by  a  few 
successive  turns  of  the  apparatus  •{•{•{•{• 
now  presented  this  appearance —  .  J  .  .  . 
Each  little  offset  in  each  column  *  ^j  ^  «  • 
had  been  made  simultaneously  "!  ^  i  i  ' 
with  a  beat  of  the  clock,  and  was  in  fact  the 
permanent  record  of  a  corresponding  second. 
The  eye  and  ear  could  easily  trace  the  con- 
nection while  the  operation  was  in  progress. 
Each  twitch  of  the  pen  was  evidently  instan- 
taneous with  a  sonorous  beat  of  the  pendo- 
lum:  some  mysterious  sympathy  connected 
together  the  movement  and  the  sound. 

The  secret  of  the  sympathetic  connectkm 
was  simply  this :  the  pen  was  fixed  to  an 
armature  of  steel,  placed  close  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  a  horse -shoe  of  soft  iron.  This 
horse* shoe  was  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  the 
connecting  wires.  Whenever  a  cunent  of 
galvanic  electricity  was  passed  along  the 
coil,  the  horse-shoe  iron  became  a  magnet, 
and  attracted  the  pen  and  armature  into 
close  contact  with  itself.  Whenever  the  gal- 
vanic current  was  interrupted,  the  ma^iet 
lost  its  power,  and  allowed  the  armature  and 
pen  to  spring  away  for  a  short  distance  under 
the  influence  of  an  elastic  force.  Each 
springing  away  of  the  pen  registered  itself 
by  an  offset  upon  the  paper.  Whenever  the 
pen  was  held  in  close  contact  with  the  mag- 
net, the  even  line  was  traced.  The  dock 
itself  was  placed  in  the  line  of  connecting 
wires,  so  that  each  time  the  pendulum  sway- 
ed from  side  to  side  it  broke  the  contact  of 
the  conducting  line,  and  thus  arrested  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current  for  an  instant : 
and  thus  each  effect  formed  by  the  pen, 
when  the  horse>shoe  ceased  to  be  a  magnet, 
came  to  be  simultaneous  with  the  beat  of 
the  clock  which  arrested  the  galvanic  cur- 
rent that  sustained  the  ndagnetic  power. 

\     V^Vi^tL  slu  observation  is  to  be  recorded  by 
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tlie  aid  of  this  instromeiit^  the  observer  takes 
a  tmall  key  of  ivory,  attached  to  the  end  of 
a  wire  in  his  hand.  He  places  the  clock  and 
regbtering-cylinder  in  communication,  and 
then  fixes  himself  at  the  telescope.  Concen- 
tratmg  his  attention  upon  the  star,  he  gives 
a  momentary  pressure  to  the  key,  when  the 
Imninoas  pomt  disappears  behind  the  thread : 
by  so  doing  he  breaks  the  galvanic  circuit 
for  an  instant,  and  this  break  is  registered 
amonff  the  clock-breaks.  An  additional  o£f- 
•at  is  mterpolated  among  the  ordmary  second 
oflbets,  and  the  result  appears 
•omewhat  thus — 

The  observation  is  here  re- 
eorded  as  having  been  made 
at  thirty*three  seconds  and 
six- tenths.  The  fractional  part 
of  the  second  line  at  which  the 
faiterpolated  oflbet  is  found,  is 
measured  off  as  the  exact  es-  -- 
timate  of  nine.  = 

In  the  old  mode  of  observ-  e 
ing  by  the  ear,  the  fine  threads 
of  the  telescope  were  necessa- 
rily placed  so  far  asunder,  that  the  observer 
had  time  to  record  the  passage  of  the  star 
behind  one,  and  prepare  himself  for  its  con- 
tact with  the  second,  before  that  occurrence 
could  take  place.  But  in  observing  by  the 
ttd  of  Professor  Bond's  apparatus,  the  wires 
may  be  so  close  that  the  successive  star-con- 
taets  may  be  made  almost  in  consecutive 
seconds,  for  the  hand  will  be  ready  to  regis- 
ter them  as  quickly  as  they  can  happen.  In 
this  way  a  considerable  saving  of  time  will 
be  effseted  in  making  each  observation — an 
important  piece  of  economy  when  many  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  course  of  a  flay. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  this  instrument 
shall  be  made  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
rate  with  which  the  electric  current  travels. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  bref^- 
oireuit  clock  working  at  London,  and  regis- 
tering its  time  simultaneously  upon  two  cylin- 
ders at  once^ — the  one  placed  close  by  in 
London,  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  a  long 
connecting  wire  in  Liverpool ;  and  let  it  be 
assumed  that  the  electric  influence  that  ran 
along  the  wire  to  register  the  seconds  in 
Liverpool  took  a  quarter  of  a  second  to  travel 
to  its  journey's  end ;  then,  although  each 
olock-beat  was  registered  a  quarter  of  a 
second  later  in  Liverpool  than  in  London, 
there  would  be  no  possible  means  of  ascer- 
tainmg  the  fact.  But  now,  again,  imagine 
that  in  this  state  of  affairs,  an  observation  is 
made  in  Liverpool  of  the  passage  of  a  star 
behind  the  transit-thread  of  a  telescope,  and 
that  the  observation  is  registered  simultane- 


ously upon  both  the  laverpool  and  London 
cylinders  by  an  offset,  effected  throuffh  the 
instrumentality  of  a  break-circuit  wire  held  in 
the  observer's  hand,  then  the  record  in  Lon- 
don would  be  made  a  quarter  of  a  second 
later  than  the  record  in  Liverpool,  owing  to 
the  time  taken  by  the  transmission  of  the  re- 
cording influence.  And  when  the  records 
upon  the  two  cylinders  were  placed  side  by 
side,  and  compared  together,  this  would  be- 
come immediately  apparent:  in  fact,  there 
would  be  found  a  difference  of  half  a  second 
between  the  registers.  The  effect  would 
have  been  doubled,  for  the  second  was  regis- 
tered in  Liverpool  a  quarter  of  a  second  later 
than  the  second  was  in  London;  and  the 
observation  made  in  Liverpool  was  registered 
another  quarter  of  a  second  later  in  London 
than  in  Liverpool.  It  was  therefore  reffis- 
tered  later,  and,  so  to  speak,  by  earner 
time,  so  that  both  the  lateness  of  the  regbter 
and  the  earliness  of  the  time  became  elements 
in  the  result.  It  will  be  understood  that  the 
rate  assumed  for  the  velocity  of  the  electric 
influence,  is  greatly  exaggerated  for  the  sake 
of  familiar  explanation.  It  is  well  known 
that  it  would  not  need  anything  like  a  quarter 
of  a  second  for  its  transmission  from  London 
to  Liverpool.  But  it  is  anticipated  that  its 
velocity  is  by  no  means  so  great  but  that  it 
may  be  detected  by  the  break-circuit  appa- 
ratus when  the  longest  possible  circuit  of 
wires  has  been  selected  for  the  performance 
of  the  experiment 

The  aslronomer-royal  is  contriving  a  modi- 
fication of  the  break-circuit  apparatus  for  the 
use  of  the  National  Observatory.  He  pro- 
poses, for  economical  reasons,  to  give  the 
signal  by  the  formation  of  an  electric  current 
instead  of  by  breaking  one  already  established. 
The  record  will  then  appear  in  interrupted 
dots  instead  of  in  continuous  offsets.  He 
also  proposes  ultimately  to  make  the  same 
clock  both  drive  the  cylinder  and  record  the 
seconds.  The  cylinder,  which  is  already 
prepared,  is  twenty  inches  lonff  and  twelve 
m  diameter,  and  is  to  be  made  to  revolve 
once  every  two  minutes,  affording  space  upon 
its  surface  for  a  six  hours'  record.  For  the 
present,  the  rotation  of  this  cylinder  is  to  be 
effected  by  a  separate  train  of  wheelwork, 
and  is  to  be  kept  uniform  by  means  of  a  mer- 
curial pendulum  revolving  in  a  circle  of  20 
degrees  diameter,  instead  of  oscillating  back- 
wards and  forwards.  The  driving  power  is 
to  be  transmitted  to  this  radial  arm  by  a 
modification  of  the  steam-engine  governor, 
which  will  be  able  to  shut  off  any  accidental 
excess  of  the  force  that  would  otherwise  disr 
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What  a  wonderful  and  beautiful  thing  is 
the  gift  of  genius!  How  it  enshrines  its 
possessors  in  the  minds  and  memories  of  men ! 
How  it  creates  a  home  for  itself  in  hearts 
which  have  long  felt,  but  could  not  express, 
ita  breathing  thoughts  and  burning  words! 
How  its  interests  and  sympathies  go  on 
circling  and  widening^  like  the  ripples  around 
the  stone  cast  into  the  water,  till  they  become 
as  '  household  words'  or '  old  familiar  faces,' 
in  all  tongues  and  in  all  lands !  How  it  grows 
—never  older,  but  ever  younger;  the  mighty 
men  of  yore  speaking  more  powerfully  to  the 
generation  of  to-day,  than  to  the  past  of  yes- 
terday I 

Beauty  has  power,  and  it,  also,* is  a  gift 
from  Heaven ;  but  it  passeth  away,  and  its 
place  is  known  no  more ;  for  who  treasures 
the  defaced  and  vacant  casket,  or  the  flower  of 
the  morning,  when  it  lies  on  the  cold  ground  ? 
The  easel  of  the  painter  and  the  chisel  of  the 
sculptor,  may  preserve  the  lineaments  of 
loveliness,  but  only  as  a  sight  to  the  eyes,  no 
longer  as  a  voice  to  the  heart. 

Riches,  too,  have  power,  but  they  have 
also  wings,  and  oftentimes  they  flee  away. 
And  even  when  they  remain  till  the  rich  man 
is  obliged  to  flee  from  them,  they  leave  no 
piemories,  they  create  no  sympathies. 

Rank  is  mighty  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
proudly  does  it  rear  its  ermined  form  and 
jewelled  brow ;  but  the  time  soon  comes 
when  no  voice  sounds.  No  power  emanates 
from  the  crimson  pall  and  escutcheoned  tomb. 
How  different  is  genius  from  all  these  ! 

True,  it  has  its  waywardness,  its  follies, 
its  eccentricities ;  but  these  are  lost  in,  or 
perhaps  only  enhanced  by,  the  charm  of  its 
truth,  its  earnestness,  its  humility.  Yes, 
genius  is  true ;  it  is  a  reality ;  it  has  truth  to 
mculcate,  and  work  to  do,  were  it  only  to 
bring  down  a  sense  of  beauty  or  a  power  of 
yiiion  to  closed  hearts  and  filmy  eyes. 
Genius  is  earnest ;  it  flutters  not  like  the  white- 
winged  wanderers  of  the  summer,  idly  and 
uselessly,  from  flower  to  flower ;  but,  like  the 
bee,  it  perceives,  and  earnestly  extracts,  use 
with  the  beautjr,  food  with  the  perfume.  | 


Genius  is  humble :  striving  after  aomethiiig 
far  higher  than  itself,  whicn  it  never  reaches* 
gazing  into  brightness  and  into  beauty  whiek 
it  cannot  emulate,  it  forever  sees  its  own 
littleness,  its  own  darkness,  its  own  deformity , 
and  shrinks  from  occupyinfir  the  pedestal  as- 
signed to  it  by  its  day  and  generatioii.  Of 
course,  these  qualities  form  the  golden  setting 
of  the  real  gem,  fresh  from  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  or  the  recesses  of  the  mine,  for  never 
do  they  surround  the  mock  jewel,  created 
out  of  the  dust  and  tinsel  of  the  workL 

It  is  not,  however  to  the  fulfilled  thoughts, 
and  words,  and  works  of  great  men — it  is  not 
to  their  name  and  their  fame  throughoat  the 
land — it  is  not  to  the  incense  showered  upon 
them  in  the  halls  of  the  crowned  and  the  cir- 
cles of  the  beautiful — that  our  hearts  tmn 
with  the  deepest  understanding  and  sympa- 
thy. No,  it  is  to  their  homes  and  th«r 
hearths,  to  their  joys  and  their  sorrows.  Yon- 
der are  the  walls  which  have  looked  down 
upon  the  midnight  vigil  and  noonday  languor. 
Yonder  is  the  window  whence  the  eye» 
gazing  up  to  the  heavens,  has  caught  some- 
thing of  their  inspiration.  Lo,  here  the 
board  which  has  echoed  to  the  sweet  sounds 
of  household  jest  and  homely  tenderness. 
Lo,  there  the  sleepless  couch,  where  the  suf- 
ferings of  life,  if  not  more  bravely  borne,  hate 
have  been  more  deeply  felt,  than  by  other 
men! 

It  has  been. our  lot  to  catch  occasionBl 
glimpses  of  the  homes  of  great  men,  and 
perhaps,  our  readers  may  not  weary  for  a 
little  of  the  oft-told  tale,  while  we  recall  these 
memories  of  *  a  long  time  ngo.' 

One  May  morning,  we  found  ourselves  al 
the  door  of  a  small  dwelling,  cheerless  and 
commonplace  looking,  like  most  houses  in  the 
streets  of  gloomy  London.  We  passed  with- 
in, and  there  was  a  change :  the  fresh  greea 
of  the  stately  Park  trees,  and  the  flowers  and 
shrubs  of  the  little  garden  which  had  once 
harbored  pet  nightingales,  looked  brightly 
and  kindly  upon  us,  while  the  early  summer^ 
sun  came  smiling  through  the  windows, 
lighting  up  and  glorifying  the  choice  and 
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beaatifiil  pictures,  and  wbat  was  better  than 
pictures,  the  genius-b't  features  of  an  octoge- 
narian poet.  A  social  and  hospitable  board 
18  spread,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  kindred 
apirit.  Men  of  science,  men  of  genius,  men 
of  practice  are  there,  gathered  from  the  nor- 
thern Tweed  banks,  and  from  the  lands 
beyond  the  Atlantic.  Gravely  and  gaily  does 
the  converse  hold  on  its  way,  now  hither,  now 
tbither,  like  the  bird  amongst  the  forest 
branches ;  one  moment  in  the  recesses  of  the 
heart's  sympathies,  the  next  sporting  on  the 
parterre  of  wit  and  anecdote,  and  again  soar- 
ing into  the  region  of  intellect.  But,  ever  and 
anon,  there  was  that  in  the  old  man's  words 
and  bearing,  which  woke  up  yet  deeper  and 
more  sanctified  feeling.  The  touching  em- 
phasis with  which  he  would  repeat,  as  a 
sample  of  musical  diction  and  exquisite  pathos, 
such  lines  as  these — 

"  Tlie  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone. 
^  I  Leads  to  the  world  where  sorrow  is  unknown ; " 

or  the  text  of  Scripture,  reverently  spoken  ; 
or  the  words  of  thanksgiving  to  "  mv  Saviour 
for  having  so  loved  little  children  ;'  uttered 
with  hands  folded  and  eyes  solemnly  raised  to 
heaven,  could  not  but  fill  the  heart  with  the 
precious  hope  that  the  poet  had  sought  and 
tound  a  more  blessed  reality  than  all  his  gor- 
geous visions.  Very  long  hath  been  thy 
path  of  life,  O  thou  venerable  man !  and  thy 
Boogsof  sunny  "  Italy  "  are  now  the  songs  of 
the  olden  time ;  solitary  is  thy  hearth,  which, 
has  never  been  surrounded  by  the  sweet 
youthful  sunshine  which  thou  lovest  so  well ; 
yet  art  thou  not  to  be  pitied,  for  all  hearts 
love  thee,  in  thine  old  age  and  solitude ! 

One  very  rainy  day,  when  even  bright, 
clean  Paris  looked  dirty  and  miserable,  we 
found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a  stately 
edifice.  Up  stairs  we  went,  we  and  our  com- 
panion, ana  were  speedily  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  one,  who,  it  was  easy  to  discover, 
bad  in  some  way  or  other  "  left  footprints  on 
the  sands  of  time."  We  sat  down  withm  a 
lofty  library,  surrounded  by  authors  of  every 
age  and  country,  and  by  prints  of  contem- 
porary savans ;  pamphlets  were  heaped  on 
every  chair,  and  the  whole  chamber  was  in  a 
sort  of  orderly  disorder.  As  we  sat  there, 
the  rain  dashing  against  the  windows,  our 
ears  assailed  by  a  mingled  torrent  of  French 
and  English,  which  was  as  an  unknown 
tongue  to  our  unsophisticated  intellects,  our 
hearts  softened  by  letters  from  beloved  ones, 
in  "  a  far  countrie  "  which  had  just  been  put 
mto  our  bands;   it  was   natural  that  our 


thoughts  should  fix  themselves  tenderly  and 
earnestly  upon  the  lonely  man  before  ucu 
The  tall  bent  frame,  the  deeply  furrowed 
cheeks,  the  nearly  sightless   eyeballs,   the 
matted,  grizzled  locks,  the  touching  express^ 
ion  of  intense  melancholy  and  disappointment^ 
told  of  a  strangely  memoried  and  chequered 
existence.     And  it  was  so.     Those  eyes  had 
wept  the  bitterest  tears  of  bereavement,  and 
aazed  unmoved  upon  pointed  cannon  ;  that 
hand  had  directed  the  heavenward  telescope, 
and  signed  senatorial  mandates ;   that  voice 
had  instructed  from  the  chair,  and  rebelled 
upon    the    tribune !    It    was    Arago — tha 
widower,  the  biographer,  the  philosopner,  tba 
statesman,  the  republican !    and  as  we  ranh 
bled    through    the   spacious    halls  of    the 
Observatoire,  built  by  Louis  Quatorze,   and 
gazed  from  its  summit  upon  the  noble  view 
of  that  strange,  imcomprehensible,  rebellious, 
crimestricken,  beautiful  Paris,  lying  so  peac^ 
fully  stretched  out  before  us,  we  felt  it  was 
just  the  son  of  home  we  could  have  imagined 
for  that  lonely  and  majestic   man  ;   and  w« 
longed  earnestly  that  the  eye-nerves   which 
had  been  scathed  by  the  shock  and  lightning 
of  the  cannon,  levelled  against  them,  might 
be  restored   by  the  great  Light-giver,  and 
that  the  heart,  again  and  again  bruised  and 
broken,  might  be  tenderly  bound  up  by  the 
Healer  and  the  Comforter. 

A  few  nights  after,  when  rumors  of 
approaching  battle  and  bloodshed  filled  tha 
ear  and  the  mind,  without  exciting  the  terror 
with  which  in  dear  old  Scotland  we  had  ima^ 
gined  such  a  possibility,  we  drove  along  the 
pretty  and  gaily- lighted  streets'and  boulevards 
of  Paris.  There  was  a  strange  contrast  and 
fearful  significance,  however,  in  the  mounted 
guards  at  each  comer  of  the  streets,  telling 
of  increased  danger  and  increased  vigilance  ; 
and  our  thoughts  and  conversation  were  un- 
avoidably led  to  the  horrors  of  the  past  and 
the  probabilities  of  the  future,  till,  upon  find- 
ing ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  cheerful  home, 
it  was  like  awaking  from  a  painful  dream.  Yes 
— it  was  that  rare  thing,  a  home  in  Paris — a 
home  in  France !  There  stood  the  ,  statea* 
man,  the  guider  of  kings,  the  ruler  over  this 
interests  of  France,  deposed  from  his  high 
estate,  it  is  true,  and  voiceless  and  nameless 
in  the  cabinets  of  Europe,  but  surrounded 
by  loving  and  beloved,  graceful  and  acconok 
plished  sons  and  daughters,  and  hj  attached 
and  admiring  friends  and  relatives.  Tfaa 
rooms,  though  neither  large  nor  lofty,  weia 
elegantly  furnished,  and  contained  a  few  good 
pictures,  some  of  them  presents  from  crown- 
ed heads,  and  a  fine  iAU&vc.«i\s&^x^dx&»^<k^^^^ 
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toondsfrom  which  doubtless  more  frequently 
Cheered  the  ex-minister's  heart,  than  in  the 
lirilliant,  but  unmusical  hurry  of  prosperity. 
The  simple,  polished,  and  urbane  manners 
of  the  author  of"  Ciyilisation/'  and  the  almost 
Scotch  frankness  and  kindness  of  his  family 
—^1  of  whom  worship  in  a  Presbyterian  tem- 
ple— might  have  made  us  doubt  whether  we 
nad  really  crossed  the  channel,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  rapid  sounds  on  all  sides  of  that  lan- 
gpttage  which  is  pre-eminently  the  language 
of  conversation.  Another  circumstance  also 
recalled  us  from  the  dream  of  home  security, 
and  sent  us  through  the  dark  night  to  our 
hotel,  with  a  relapse  into  gloomy  foreboding 
and  melancholy  remembrance.  In  one  comer 
cf  the  room  hung  a  portrait  of  a  venerable 
lady,  the  mother  of  our  host,  who  had  died 
bat  a  short  time  before,  at  a  very  advanced 
9ge,  and  who,  during  a  long  life,  had  worn 
I^rpetual  mourning  in  memory  of  her  gallant 
husband,  Guizot's  father,  who  had  perished 
i\pon  a  Parisian  scaffold. 

Then,  on  another  day,  we  entered  the 
house  of  that  strange  medley  of  poet  and 
patriot,  Lamartine.  We  had  seen  and  watch- 
ed him  in  his  place  in  the  National  Assembly, 
and  now  we  gazed  very  earnestly  around  his 
dwelling,  and  carried  away  many  thoughts 
with  us.  With  all  his  affectation,  and  senti- 
mentality, and  Frenchneaa,  the  heart  clings  to 
the  little  child  learning  and  loving  the  Bible 
stories  at  his  mother's  knee,  to  the  idolizing 
and  motherless  son  of  later  years,  to  the 
lorely-stricken  and  bereaved  father,  to  the 
author  ever  and  anon  striking  some  inner- 
most chord  of  the  soul  and  spirit,  to  the 
lonely  eastern  traveller,  to  the  fearless  orator, 
Standing  with  folded  arms  amidst  infuriated 
thousands.  The  beautiful  rooms  were  adorned 
with  masterly  paintings,  by  the  English  wife 
of  Lamartine — the  mother  of  "  Julia" — who 
^oke  to  us  with  simple  but  dignified  affec- 
tion of  her  absent  husband,  once  the  idol  of 
the  multitude,  then  in  comparative  neglect 
a&d  obscurity.  She  showed  us  a  magnificent 
picture  and  noble-looking  bust,  both  faring  a 
Strong  resemblance  to  the  man  of  the  present ; 
bat  how  different,  in  their  proud  beauty,  to 
the  young  weeper  over  the  strains  of  Tasso,  to 
the  merry  gatherer  of  the  vineyard  grapes, 
icnd  the^  tender  of  the  wild  goats  upon  the 
mountain ! — a  dreamer  it  is  true,  but  little 
dreaming  of  all  the  vicissitudes  of  feeling,  of 
position,  of  action,  which  have  since  been  his 
lot.^  Something  better,  we  trust,  than  our 
national  vanity,  made  us  earnestly  wish  that 
Lamartine  had  been  bom  among  the  heathered 


hills  of  Scotland,  with  an  earnest  Seot&h 
soul  within  him. 

Genius,  without  religion,  is  bat  aa  the 
bird  shom  of  its  wmgs,  as  the  arrow  chained 
to  the  earth,  as  the  crown  stripped  of  its  gems 
and  gold.  Genius,  to  be  all-powerful,  all* 
beautiful,  must  be  clothed  with  the  beaatj 
of  holiness,  with  the  diadem  of  righteousness ; 
it  must  drink  at  the  Fountain  of  Light,  in 
whose  light  alone  it  can  see  light ;  it  most 
wonder  and  adore  at  the  shrine  not  only  of 
the  God  of  nature,  but  of  the  God  of  sslva- 
tion  ;  it  must  recount  the  august  and  hennn 
deeds  of  Him,  who  died  for  and  loved  Us 
unlovely  and  the  unloving,  and  it  must  work 
the  works  of  Him  who  sent  it.  0 1  what 
sight  b  so  beauUful,  and  alasl  so  rare,  as 
genius  and  religion  united — the  rich  gift 
given  back  in  joy  and  gratitude — the  ten  tal- 
ents traded  with  to  the  uttermost — the  vivid 
perceptions  of  gladness  and  grief  subdued 
and  chastened,  till  they  meekly  wait  for  thB 
time  of  fullest  joy  and  no  sorrow — and  the 
mighty  influence  over  heart  and  soul,  friend 
and  brother,  stranger  and  alien,  wielded  for 
the  winning  of  unsaved  souls  ? 

It  is  indeed  trae  that  the  homes  of  living 
genius  are  instinct  with  thrilling  thought 
and  expression,  each  sight  and  sound  ac- 
quiring a  strange  powor,  from  having  been 
seen  and  heard  by  those  so  nobly  dowered 
from  heaven.  Yet  is  there  a  home  which 
excites  a  deeper  interest  still — ^a  home  with 
narrow  walls,  within  which  there  is  no  biasing 
hearth-fire,  no  social  jest,  no  cradle  song — 
the  long  home  of  the  dead !  In  one  sens^ 
genius  can  never  die  ;  its  words  are  like  the 
fabled  sentences  in  the  frozen  regions,  which 
though  inaudible  at  the  moment  of  utterance, 
resounded  wondrously  through  the  air  in  the 
time  of  thaw.  Its  works  are  like  the  stately 
lions  and  winged  bulls  of  buried  Ninereh, 
which  gaze  as  majestically  upon  other  ages 
and  other  countries,  as  when  first  hewn  from 
the  rocks  of  a  thousand  years  ago ;  its  names 
are  not  born  to  die,  but,  like  the  floods  and 
the  hills,  will  last  while  the  world  lastath. 
But  the  body  can  die.  The  eje^  that  so 
pierce  into  our  souls  with  their  living  light 
will  be  quenched ;  the  lips  which  spe^  such 
thrilling  words  will  be  for  ever  silent;  the 
brow  of  loftiest  look  and  deepest  expression 
will  be  unclothed  and  ghastly,  And  the  soul 
can  die.  Ah,  upon  none  will  the  second 
death — the  everlasting  chains  and  darkness 
— come  with  more  vivid  and  frightful  power, 
than  upon  those  whose  very  being  seemed  to 
consist  of  light,  and  life,  and  liberty  !    Who 
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idD  mourn  orer  the  paat  so  acutely  as  tbose 
who  "  lacked  but  one  thing" — so  near  and  yet 
80  far?  Who  will  suffer  so  keenly  where 
there  is  no  enjoyment,  as  those  who  suffered 
aiid  enjoyed  upon  earth  like  none  others? 


Who  will  know  so  fearfullr,  and  learn  so 
rapidly,  as  those  who  had  followed  hard  after 
all  knowledge  but  that  of  God  ?  Alas,  alas» 
for  unsanctified  genius ! 


» *» 


From  Frtior't  Magaxia*. 


PEPYS'S  DIARY.* 


Thxrb  is  no  darker  period  in  the  English 
amials,  than  that  which  is  embraced  by  the 
twenty-eight  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  and  the  expul- 
sion of  his  brother  James.    Public  virtue  and 
private  moralily  seem  to  have  sunk  to  the 
lowest  level  compatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  society,  and  the  reaction  from  the  com- 
pulsory decorum  of  the  commonwealth  to 
the  unbridled  licence  of  the  monarchy,  has 
been  the  subject  of  more  remark  than  any 
other  incident  in  our  history.     We  are  in- 
vited to  contrast  the   gloomy  formality  of 
Cromwell,  with  the  careless  libertinism  of 
Charles ;  and  the  stem  propriety  of  the  Pro- 
tector's court  with  the  dissoluteness  of  the 
King's.    The  fanatical  dictator  in  hb  cham- 
ber at  Whitehall,  with  his  immortal  secretary 
by  his  side,  must  have  offered  a  very  dif- 
ferent spectacle  from   the  same    chamber 
when  occupied  by  his  successor  and  his  mis- 
tresses;   and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  fitful 
drama  of  human  life  did  the  same   walls 
encircle  a  set  of  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  rank,  more  thoroughly  opposed  to 
each  other  in  outward  manners  and  inward 
feeliuffs.    In  some  respects  this  was  inevita- 
ble.    The  cord  had  been  drawn  too  ti^ht  in 
the  one  case,  and  was  too  suddenly  relazed 

*  Diary  and  (hrmpondine^  of  Samud  Pepytf 
F»  B,8.t  aeeretartf  to  the  Adiniraltjf  in  the  retgne 
a^  Charlee  11.  and  Jamee  U.  The  Uiaxj  deciphered 
if  the  Rev.  J.  Smith,  A.  M.,froiii  the  origiDai  short- 
hand HS.  in  the  Pepysian  library.  With  a  Life 
and  NoCee,  by  Richard  Lord  Braybrooke.  Third 
editioD.    5  vols.    Londoo:  H.  Oolbara    1801. 


in  the  other;  and  making  every  allowance 
for  the  irregularities  which  always  attend 
upon  the  transitionary  states  of  life,  it  is  diffi« 
cult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  much  of  th6 
gravity  under  the  protectorate,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle of  the  folly  and  absurdity  so  conspicuoos' 
under  the  monarchy,  were  rather  assump- 
tions, or  affectations,  than  realities.     There 
was  nothing  natural  about  either;  and  as 
both  were  excesses  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  they  had  the   fate  which  awaits  all 
extravagances  in  every  age,  and  were  grad- 
ually repressed  by  the  force  of  reason,  tims 
and  humanity.     Oliver  had  one  way  of  gov- 
erning a  kingdom,  and  Charles    another. 
Neither  was  good:  but  if  we  confine  our- 
selves to  the  mere  fact,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  popular  estimate  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  former  over  the  latter  can  be 
sustained.     Cromwell  was  essentially  a  des- 
pot, though  a  republican  one.    There  havB 
been  many  such  in  times  past,  and  there  will 
be  many  more  in  the  times  that  are  to  come. 
He  did  actually  what  Charles  only  desired  to 
do,  but   could   not  accomplish — he    ruled 
without  a  parliament,  and  was  virtually  an 
absolute  sovereign.    England  owes  much  to 
his  temperament,  but  little  to  his  political 
fidelity.    He  was  cold,  crafty  and  energetic ; 
and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  statesmen 
of  our  own  age,  described  him  as  a  "  mean  and 
insolent  tyrant."f  He  toyed  not  with  women, 
and  despised  men  except  in  so  far  as  they 
administered  to  his  ambition;  and  thougn 
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not  ornel  in  the  common  sense  of  that  term, 
he  did  cruel  things.  His  religion  was  "  taint- 
ed with  the  most  odious  and  degrading  of  all 
human  vices  —  hypocrisy  ;"J  and  yet,  such  is 
the  weight  which  belongs  to  example  en- 
forced by  authority,  that  he  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  a  whole  nation  the  image  at 
least,  of  his  own  saturnine  theology.  In  his 
eyes  the  constitution  was,  like  the  mace,  a 
"bauble,"  and  he  kicked  it  aside,  replacing  it 
by  his  own  stern  will,  and  the  pikes  and 
musquc  toons  of  his  legionaries.  The  press- 
are  on  the  free  energies  of  society  of  such 
a  man,  armed  as  he  was  with  the  full  and 
undivided  powers  of  the  state,  must  have 
been  terrific ;  and  the  proof  that  it  was  so,  is 
seen  in  the  eagerness  which  was  displayed 
by  bis  countrymen,  to  escape  from  it  when 
death  had  removed  him  from  the  scene  of 
his  triumphs.  Lord  John  Russell  has  spec- 
ulated in  one  of  his  works,  on  the  probable 
consequences  which  would  have  followed  the 
erection  of  a  Cromwellian  dynasty  in  the 
person  of  his  son;  but,  to  say  nothing  of 
techard*s  unfitness  for  the  kingly  office,  the 
thing  was  ipso  facto,  impossible.  Oliver,  like 
Buonaparte,  was  the  creation  of  bis  age,  and 
the  representative  of  its  harsher  features,  and 
the  fabric  that  he  reared  necessarily  fell  with 
himself.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  com- 
parison instituted  between  his  capabilities 
and  those  of  Charles,  any  more  than  between 
the  talents  of  Louis  XVI.  and  the  talents  of 
Napoleon ;  and  yet  nothing  but  the  incura- 
ble vices  and  the  impenetrable  selfishness  of 
Charles,  prevented  him  from  rendering  to  his 
country,  more  solid  services  than  were  ever 
effected  by  Cromwell.  That  it  was  other- 
wise we  cannot  help,  though  we  must  regret  it. 
These  reflections  have  been  suggested  by 
the  perusal  of  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is 
prefixed  to  this  article,  and  which  has  been 
before  the  world  in  a  less  accessible  form  for 
the  last  fiveand-twenty  years.  The  noble 
editor  has  collateral  claims  on  the  blood  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  the  strange  mixture  of 
sense  and  nonsense,  who  performed  the  func- 
tions of  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the 
reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  James  IL  has  the 
honor  of  enrolling  among  his  remote  descend- 
ants, a  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  true  hearted 
and  highly  educated  English  gentleman. 
Lord  Braybrooke  is  precisely  the  kmd  of  man 
to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  editing  such 
a  work  as  Pepya's  Diary,  His  ample  Know- 
ledge of  life  qualifies  him  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner for  the  task  he  has  imposed  upon  him- 
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self,  and  he  has  executed  it  with  great  sldll 
and  judj?ment.  The  brief  memoir  prefixed 
to  the  nrst  volume  is  compiled  with  much 
taste,  and  tells  us  all  about  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  man  that  can  be  now  recovered ; 
while  the  foot-notes  with  which  the  several 
volumes  are  enriched,  assist  the  reader  greatly 
both  as  regards  events  and  individual.  So 
far,  then,  as  Lord  Braybroke  is  concemedi 
the  Diary  is  complete,  and  a  very  oorioua 
performance  it  is. 

The  name  Pepys  is  a  peculiar  one,  and 
would  not  seem  to  have  belonged  to  any  con- 
siderable family,  though  it  has  been  latterly 
ennobled  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  lately  deceased?  We  are  told  thai 
the  ancestors  of  Samuel  Pepys  were  origin- 
ally of  Norfolk,  but  that  they  settled  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century  at  Cottenham  in 
Cambridgeshire.  He  hiipself  was  the  son  of 
John  Pepys,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  carried 
on  the  business  of  a  tailor  in  the  metropolis 
till  the  year  1660,  when  he  retired  to  Bramp- 
ton, near  Huntingdon,  to  a  small  propert}^ 
with  a  rental  of  40/.  a  year,  which  he  inh»> 
rited  from  an  elder  brother,  and  where  hi 
died  in  1680.  Whether  his  son  Samuel  was 
bom  at  this  place,  Brampton,  or  in  London^ 
appears  to  be  doubtful ;  but  not  so  the  date 
of  his  birth,  which  is,  2dd  February,  1632. 
His  rudimentary  education  he  received  al 
Huntingdon ;  but  he  was  afterwards  removed 
to  St.  Paul's  school,  where  he  remained  till 
1650,  in  which  year  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  as  a  sizar.  He  was 
subsequently  trans^rred  to  Magdalen,  when 
he  obtained  a  scholarship  on  Smith's  foun- 
dation; but  how  long  he  remained  at  the 
University  or  what  proficiency  he  attained  tD 
in  literature,  is  not  recorded ;  though  we  may 
infer  from  the  facts,  that  his  name  is  found 
m  the  College  register  for  1653,  and  that  he 
married  in  1655,  that  he  resided  at  Cam- 
bridge in  all  four  years,  and  there  acquired 
those  higher  tastes  which  he  was  enabled  to 
gratify  in  after  years.  His  wife  was  Eliza- 
beth St.  Michel,  of  a  good  family  in  Somei^ 
setshire,  but  of  French  original.  At  the 
time  of  their  union,  she  was  fifteen,  and  fas 
twenty-three ;  and  as  he  had  been  educated 
to  no  profession,  and  the  lady  was  without 
fortune,  the  marriage  belongs  to  the  class 
usually  denominated  imprudent.  How  the 
London  tailor's  son  came  to  be  the  cousin  of 
so  important  a  person  as  Sir  Edward  Moi>- 
taffu,  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  we  are  not 
told ;  but  so  it  was ;  and  in  the  house  of  thai 
distinguished  officer  the  young  and  friendless 
,  couple  found  an  asylum,  and  to  the  connez- 
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km  thus  accidentallj  formed  Pepys  owed  bis 
foiore  rise.  In  what  capacity  he  served  Sir 
Sdward  Montagu  is  not  stated — probably  as 
a  private  secretary,  possibly  even  as  a  do- 
mesUc  tutor ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
throufi;h  this  circumstance  he  was  introduced 
into  the  naval  circles  of  the  day,  which  ulti- 
mately led  him  to  the  Admiralty.  In  1658, 
three  years  after  his  marriage,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  twenty- sixth  year  of  his  age,  he 
was  cut  successfully  for  the  stone,  an  uncom- 
mon malady  in  one  so  young ;  and  he  ever 
afterwards  kept  the  anniversary  of  that  occur- 
rence, as  one  which  he  was  bound  to  com- 
memorate by  a  sense  of  gratitude  to  Divine 
Providence.  The  lithic  diathesis  in  his  case 
was  obviously  very  strong;  but  it  did  not 
openly  manifest  itself  again  during  his  life, 
though  after  death  his  kidneys  were  found 
to  be  impacted  with  calculi,  and  to  be  adhe- 
rent to  the  spine. 

His  first  public  employment  was  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Exchequer  office ;  but  having,  in  1660, 
accompanied  his  patron.  Sir  Edward  Mon- 
tagu, to  Scheveling,  to  bring  home  the  king 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  he  was,  on  the 
advancement  of  the  admiral  to  the  peerage, 
and  doubtless  through  his  influence,  promot- 
ed to  the  place  of  Clerks  to  the  Acts  of  the 
navy,  a  situation  which  we  presume  to  have 
been  equivalent  to  the  Under- Secretaryship 
of  the  Admiralty  in  our  days.  In  the  reign 
of  James  II.  he  was  made  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  his  official  connexion  with 
that  board  lasted  for  the  long  term  of  eight- 
and-twenty  years,  when  the  Revolution  of 
1666  threw  him  out  of  employment  for  the 
rest  of  bis  life.  He  survived  that  event 
fifteen  years,  and  died  at  Clapham,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1703,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  hb  affe.  He  left  no  direct  issue,  but  be- 
queathed what  property  he  possessed,  which 
was  not  great,  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  John 
Jackson,  with  directions,  that  on  the  decease 
of  that  gentleman,  bis  books,  prints,  paint- 
ings, and  manuscripts  should  go  to  Magdalen 
College,  Cambridge,  where  they  remain  to 
this  day.  His  Diary,  written  in  short-hand, 
was  begun  in  January,  1659-60,  and  was 
continu^  till  May,  1669,  when  failing  sight 
compelled  him  to  abandon  it.  Pepyn'B  Diary, 
then,  contains  the  jottings  and  reflections  of 
a  man  who  had  access  to  the  court,  and  the 
highest  personages  of  the  realm,  for  the  first 
nine  years  of  Charles  II. 's  reign;  and  we 
are  now  to  inquire  shortly  into  the  character 
of  the  writer,  and  the  value  of  his  contribu- 
tions to  contemporary  history. 

Pepys  was  undoubtedly  a  vain  and  a  sel- 


fish man,  and  temperamentaHy  addicted  to 
pleasure  in  its  most  accessible  forms.  He 
loved  good  eating,  had  a  Saxon  capacity  for 
drink,  which  he  freely  indulged;  and,  like 
his  royal  master,  he  was  a  somewhat  promis- 
cuous admirer  of  beauty.  His  abilities, 
though  not  high,  were  respectable,  and  his 
business  habits  good;  for,  considering  the 
large  portion  of  his  time  which  he  devoted 
to  mere  amusement,  and  especially  to  the 
playhouse,  he  must  have  regulated  his  hours 
of  labor  with  great  exactness  to  get  through 
the  work  which  he  did  perform.  He  was 
industrious,  curious,  and  in  a  certain  sense, 
sagacious ;  but  his  sagacity  was  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal quality,  if  we  dare  use  the  expression, 
and  seldom  busied  itself  about  matters  that 
did  not  immediately  concern  himself.  He 
talks  frequently  of  the  warmth  of  his  nature, 
as  hurrying  him  into  indiscretions  of  speech 
and  action,  which  he  afterwards  regretted ; 
but  we  have  remarked  of  these  fiery  ebulli- 
tions, that  they  were  expended  chiefly  upon 
the  inmates  of  his  house,  and  were  carefully 
suppressed  in  the  presence  of  his  equals  or 
his  superiors.  His  littlenesses,  by  his  own 
account,  were  innumerable;  but  they  were 
associated  with  a  sort  of  generous  grotesque- 
ness,  which,  if  it  could  not  confer  dignity 
upon  them,  eflfectually  relieved  them  of  any 
alloy  of  malignity.  Yet  this  man,  with  all 
his  frivolities,  had  many  fine  and  even  elevated 
tastes,  and  some  by  no  means  despicable 
attainments.  Besides  his  classical  knowledge, 
which  was  respectable  as  to  I^tin,  he  read, 
and  probably  spoke,  three  of  the  modem 
languages — viz.  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish. 
He  was  a  lover  and  a  collector  of  books, 
which  he  valued  for  something  more  than 
their  gilt  cover.  He  delighted  in  engrav- 
ings, in  which  he  would  seem  to  have  had 
considerable  skill ;  and  was  not  indifferent  to 
painting.  He  appears  to  have  had  an  apti- 
tude for  some  branches  of  physical  science, 
and  he  was  not  only  an  admirer  of  music,  but 
a  composer  on  a  small  scale,  and  an  occa- 
sional performer,  both  instrumental  and  vocal. 
He  is  said  to  have  rendered  essential  service 
to  the  navy,  and  it  is  stated  by  his  biogra- 
pher,— though  we  confess  to  some  incredulity 
on  the  subject, — that  the  regulations  now  in 
use  for  the  government  of  ships  of  war  were 
drawn  up  by  him,  and  not  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  as  had  been  heretofore  believed.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  out  what  his  politics  were, 
or  even  whether  he  could  be  said  to  have  had 
any.  In  early  life,  he  probably  gave  him- 
self little  concern  about  the  matter,  or  went 
with  the  stream ;  but  it  i&  oul^  tAk&4  >^^58i^^K^ 
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to  state,  that,  though  attached  in  after  life 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  from  whom  he  had 
received  many  substantial  favors,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  insensible  to  the  dangers, 
which  were  likely  to  accrue  to  the  nation  from 
the  profligate  habits  of  the  kinff,  and  the 
abominable  corruptions  which  his  example 
tended  to  encourage. 

In  his  religious  profession  Pepys  was  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  the 
tenets  of  which  he  had  been  reared,  and  in 
communion  with  which  he  died;  but  his 
<diurchmanship  sat  somewhat  loosely  on  him, 
and  there  peeps  out  now  and  then  a  rather  ! 
vulvar  contempt  for  ecclesiastics  and  their 
aalling.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  was  accused 
in  his  old  age  of  a  leaning  to  popery — a 
formidable  charge  in  those  days — and  sent  to 
the  Tower  by  the  House  of  Commons  as  a 
religious  recusant !  To  his  kindred  he  was 
oonsiderate  and  affectionate  after  his  own 
way,  and  in  hb  own  time  he  was  a  recognised 
patron  of  literature,  and  a  liberal  promoter 
of  useful  undertakings.  We  shall  not  err 
much,  then,  if  we  represent  him  as  a  not  al- 
together unamiable  specimen  of  a  public  man 
of  the  age  of  Charles  II.,  who  affected  on 
more  morality  than  it  was  convenient  to  carry 
about  with  bim,  and  who  was  guilty  of  no 
very  gross  violations  of  public  or  private  de- 
cency, in  either  his  official  or  his  personal 
capacity. 

So  much  for  the  man.  And  now  for  the 
book — that  book  which  every  body  reads 
who  can  get  hold  of  it ;  and  successful  tra- 
vesties on  the  style  of  which,  may  be  found 
in  the  humorous  literature  of  the  day. 

The  Diary  is  undoubtedly  an  old  variety 
of  annotation,  and  in  all  probability  it  pre- 
ceded the  composition  of  formal  histories. 
Traces  of  its  existence  among  the  ancient 
Persians  and  Pbenicians  may  be  detected,  as 
we  think,  even  in  Herodotus.  The  Memora- 
bilia of  Xenophon  belong  partly,  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Caesar  wholly  to  this  class 
of  writings,  of  which  we  have  an  illustrious 
example  m  the  Journal  of  Nearchus,  Alex- 
ander the  Great's  admiral,  the  fragments  of 
which  have  been  preserved  by  Arrian ;  and 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible,  that  much  of 
what  we  call  tradition  in  reference  to  very 
remote  times,  may  once  have  had  a  more 
stable  shape  than  it  now  presents.  Active- 
minded  men  would  naturally  seek  to  record 
their  impressions  of  contemporaneous  events 
for  their  own  gratification ;  and  the  use  made 
by  Diodorus  Siculus,  of  the  memoranda  of 
the  Greek  physician,  Ctesius,  shows  that  this 
practice  can  boast  of  a  great  antiquity.    We 


confess,  however^  to  a  pejndioe  against  that 
modification  of  it  in  moaem  times  which  deals 
solely  with  the  individual  and  his  feelings ; 
for,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  it  is  not  those  who,  from  their 
position  or  their  experience  have  something 
worth  telling,  that  are  most  prone  to  this 
habit ;  but  those  whom  a  latent  craving  after 
posthumous  notoriety,  urges  to  the  traisfer- 
ence  to  paper  of  well-dressed  sentences  and 
holiday  reflections.  No  such  motives  as  these^ 
however,  could  have  influenced  Pepys,  though 
it  may  be  difficult  to  tell  at  this  distance  of  tims 
what  could  have  induced  him  to  record  in  aa 
unreadable  character,  the  daily  occnirences 
of  what  must  be  regarded  as  an  xmeventfol 
life.  It  was  the  practice  of  his  a^e,  and  was^ 
perhaps,  resorted  to  by  those  who  felt  that 
it  was  dangerous  in  an  unsettled  state  of 
society,  to  express  too  freely  what  tfaej 
thought  of  public  men,  and  on  public  afifairs. 

Pepys  had  a  great  deal  of  quiet  cunning 
about  him,  and  looked  steadily  to  the  effect 
which  his  several  actions  would  have  on  his 
personal  well-being ;  he  was,  therefore,  not 
likely  to  transgress  the  established  limits  of 
speech  in  his  oral  discourse ;  but  as  he  was 
garrulous  and  restless,  the  double  cover  of 
the  diary  and  a  cipher  would  effidctuall  j  con* 
ceal  from  the  ill-natured  world,  hb  political 
and  social  heresies,  if  he  had  any.  A  man  of 
first-rate  ability,  with  his  opportunities,  might 
have  bequeathed  a  treasure  to  posterity. 
But  Pepys  was  unequal  to  an  effort  of  tms 
kind ;  and  though  his  Diary  does  afford  us 
some  curious  and  even  interesting  pictures 
most  inartificially  drawn,  of  a  very  peculiar 
style  of  manners,  with  an  occasional  portrait 
worth  looking  at,  still  it  is  a  meagre  perform- 
ance historically  speakine,  and  so  thoroughly 
egotistical,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  aiffi* 
culty  the  writer  escapes  from  himself  under 
any  circumstances. 

Thus:  it  commences  with  the  Restora- 
tion— an  event  of  no  common  magnitude; 
but  in  so  far  as  the  worthy  Samuel  is  con- 
cerned, it  resolves  itself  into  his  emotions  on 
the  voyage  to  Holland ;  the  honors  which 
were  unexpectedly  bestowed  upon  him,  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship ;  his  Surprise  at 
what  he  saw  and  beard  in  Dutch  land,  and 
his  safe  return  to  Britain  after  so  perilous  a 
voyage. 

The  plague  visited  London  while  he  was 
writing  (1665),  and  he  behaved  nobly  during 
the  existence  of  that  terrible  visitation,  re- 
maining at  his  post,  while  others — including, 
we  grieve  to  say,  the  immortal  Sydenham — 
fled  in  dismay ;  but  the  history  of  that  mys- 
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tenons  malady,  and  a  description  of  the 
ftarfnl  scenes  which  it  generated,  were  re- 
served for  a  novelist  of  the  next  generation, 
whose  wonderful  pen  had  the  power  of  in- 
vesting with  an  air  of  reality  whatever  it 
touched. 

The  great  fire  of  London  followed  the 
plague,  and  the  two  together  seemed  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  wretchedness  of  the 
doomed  city ;  hut  all  that  we  learn  ahout  it 
from  Pepys  is,  that  he  gazed  from  the  leads 
of  his  dwelling-house  at  the  mighty  confla- 
gration, as  it  rolled  on  from  street  to  street, 
day  after  day,  —  that  its  approach  alarmed 
him,  and  terrified  his  wife, — and  that,  lest  it 
should  imperil  his  goods  and  chattels,  he  re- 
moved his  furniture  to  Deptford,  and  his 
gold  to  Brampton,  where  he  buried  it  in  his 
father's  garden. 

The  first  Dutch  war,  with  all  its  humbling 
accompaniments,  we  have  at  greater  length, 
obviously  because  the  details  belonged  to  his 
office  at  the  Admiralty,  and  he  was  person- 
ally affected  by  the  result.  Here  the  Diary 
18  really  useful  in  exposing  the  executive  in- 
capacity, the  corruption,  and  the  disunion, 
which  were  the  prominent  characteristics  of 
that  profligate  reign ;  but  if  we  take  these 
four  great  incidents,  all  occurring  within  a 
few  years,  and  following  each  other  in  regu- 
lar succession,  we  shall  at  once  perceive,  that 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  genius,  they  might 
have  been  made  the  groundwork  of  a  nation- 
al epic.  Let  us  be  just,  however,  to  the 
memory  of  one  who,  at  the  distance  of  two 
centuries,  re-appears  amongst  us,  not  only 
unexpectedly,  but  in  his  strictly  private  capa- 
city ;  and  let  us  not  forget  that,  after  all,  a 
diary  is  not  a  history,  and  that  we  should  be 
grateful  for  what  we  do  get,  though  it  may 
not  be  all  thatVe  could  desire,  nor  all  that 
we  need. 

Pepys  was,  in  some  senses,  an  embodiment 
of  his  age  and  class,  and  a  vivacious,  if  not 
a  profound  commentator  on  such  passing 
events  as  he  chose  to  notice.  There  is 
enough  of  scandal  in  the  Diary  to  make  it 
piquant,  and  enough  of  occasional  sobriety 
to  impress  upon  it  a  graver  character ;  but 
it  is  the  man  himself,  drawn  by  his  own 
band,  and  represented  in  puris  naturalibus, 
who  is  the  chief  attraction.  It  is  his  vani- 
ties, his  simplicities,  and  hb  moral  prude- 
ries,— to  term  them  by  a  gentle  name, — 
which  constitute  the  charm  of  the  book,  and 
account  for  its  popularity.  He  conceals 
nothing,  but  details  his  peccadilloes  with  an 
exquisite  contempt  of  consequences ;  nor  do 
we  know  to  what  personal  secrets  he  might 
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not  have  introduced  us,  had  not  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  pruning-knife  lopped  off  the  "in- 
delicacies,"  (see  Preface)  which   were  too 
gross  for  even  ''  the  licentious  days  to  which 
they   relate."     The    celebrated    Augustin, 
Bishop  of  Hippo,  set  the   first  example  of 
this  kmd  of  anatomy,  in  which  a  man  under- 
takes to  dissect  himself,  and  Rousseau  pushed 
it  to  a  hideous  length  in  his  celebrated  Con- 
fessions, — the  one  to  demonstrate  the  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  Paganism,  the  other  to 
glorify  himself  and  make  the   world  stare : 
but  honest  Pepys  wrote  seemingly  to  please 
himself,  and  not  to  astonish  or  instruct  any- 
body.    His  candor  is  certainly  most  exem- 
plary, and  ought  to   disarm   criticism  and 
destroy  suspicion,  since  such  a  portraiture  as 
he  has  left  behind  him,  could  not  have  been 
the  composition  of  a  hypocrite.     His  wife, 
"  poor  wretch,"  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  as  companionable  as  she  should  have 
been,  according  to  his  ruther  enlarged  no- 
tions of  sociality,  nor  was  she   the  sort  of 
woman  to  trust  with  small,  which  arc  some- 
times dangerous  secrets ;  for  Samuel  was  a 
discreet  man  in  such  matters,  and  acted  on 
the  principle  that  it  was  wise  to  reserve 
some  portion  of  one's   own   confidence  for 
one's  own  use.    Whether,  therefore,  he  flirted 
obstreporously  with  Knipp  in  her  husband's 
presence  —  or    gallantly    entertained    Mrs. 
Pearce,  the  surgeon's  wife,  in  her  husband's 
absence — or  squeezed  the  hand  of  &J*  pretty 
maid"  whom  he  did   not   know,  but  whose 
beauty  inflamed  him,  and  whom  he  accosted 
on  his  way  to  church — or  saluted  freely  and 
frequently  "  Rebecca  Allen,"  the  storekeep- 
er's daughter  at  Chatham,*^  he  judiciously 


*  Some  of  his  juDketings  with  thi:)  lady  were 
amusing  enough.  She  appears  first,  in  1661,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  official  visit  paid  bj  him  to  Chat- 
ham, in  conjunction  with  Sir  William  Batten,  com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  who  entertained,  amongst 
others, "  Mr.  Allen  and  two  daughters  of  hid,  both 
very  tall,  and  the  youngest  very  handsome,  so  much 
as  I  could  not  forbear  to  love  her  exceedingly.* 
(VoL  L  p.  2U7.)  On  the  following  day  he  met  the 
fair  damsel  at  an  evening  party ;  he  accompanisa 
her  home  to  her  father's  bouse,  she  seeming  "  to  be 
desirous  of  bis  fiEivors."  He  stayed  there  till  *'  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  most  exceeding 
merry,  and  bad  the  opportunity  of  kiiting  Mn. 
Rebecca  very  often."  (Idem.  p.  810.)  Pretty  well 
ibis  for  a  married  man  on  a  second  day's  aoquaiot- 
aoce  I  In  the  second  volume  she  is  **  Becky  Allen," 
and  m  the  fifth  (1669)  we  meet  with  her  as  Mrs. 
Jowles,  "  who  is  a  very  fine,  proper  lady,  as  meet  I 

know,  and  well  dreesed She  and  I  to 

talk,  and  there  bad  our  old  stories  up.  and  tbert  I 
bad  the  liberty  to  salute  her  often,  and  she  mighty 
free  in  kindoesa  to  isv«\  «&!iV^^  ^^«t^\ft»Q.^Qa&a^\. 
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concluded  that  such  passages  in  his  history 
were  best  confided  to  the  stillness  of  a  cipher 
and  a  sealed  book,  if  they  were  to  be  re- 
cordca  at  all :  the  only  wonder  is,  that  any 
man  of  mature  age  should  haye  thought  it 
worth  his  while  to  give  a  permanent,  as  well 
as  *'  a  local  habitaiion/'  to  such  undisguised 
juvenilities. 

This  celebrated  Diary,  then,  is  read  for 
the  most  part  for  amusement.  The  style  is 
quaint,  the  incidents  generally  trifling,  and 
sometimes  comical,  and  the  tone  not  trouble- 
somcly  elevated  in  any  way.  Few  men  will 
feel  themselves  rebuked  by  its  loftiness,  or 
abashed  by  its  austerity,  which  is  a  comfort 
in  its  way.  It  is  therefore  an  admirable 
companion  over  a  good  fire,  or  in  a  comfort- 
able arm-chair,  when  one  would  choose  to 
forget  the  vexations  of  actual  life ;  and  if  it 
should  occasionally  provoke  a  smile,  it  proba- 
bly does  more  than  a  recondite  treatise  could 
accomplish.  If  we  want  philosophy,  we 
must  go  elsewhere  ;  but  for  a  chat  with  an 
eccentric  gentleman  of  the  age  of  the  second 
Charles,  we  must  take  to  Fepys,  and  after 
that,  "  to  bed,  mighty  content."  We  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  popular  repu- 
tation which  this  book  has  obtained  ;  but  let 
us  try  whether  we  can  extract  from  it  a 
fragment  or  two  of  knowledge,  historical  or 
otherwise. 

In  glancing  over  these  volumes,  we  meet 

might  have  carried  her  to  Cobham,  as  she,  npon  my 
pressing  it,  was  very  willing  to  go.**    (v.  156.) 

Mrs.  Knipp  was  an  actress  at  the  king's  boase, 
and  the  contemporary  of  the  fair  and  frail  Nelly 
Owvnn,  and  was  one  of  Pcpys*  most  intimate  fe- 
male acquaintances,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
on  the  character  of  the  intimacy,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  was  strong.  He  describes  her  husband  as 
''an  ill,  melancholy,  jealous-looking  fellow ,**  (iii. 
184.)  and  elsewhere  as  a  ''brute**  and  a  ''horse- 
jockey."  She  was  a  lively  actress,  and,  according 
to  our  author,  a  sweet  songstress,  her  style  being 
the  ballad.  Few  names  occur  more  frequently  in 
the  Diary^  and  she  was  obviously  the  cause  of  much 
disquietude  to  Mrs.  Pepys,  but  whether  justly  or 
unjustly,  it  is  impossible  now  to  determine.  "  After 
the  play,  we  went  into  the  house  and  spoke  with 
Enipp,  who  went  abroad  with  us  to  the  Neat  Houses 
in  the  way  to  Chelsy ;  and  there,  in  a  box  in  a  tree, 
we  sat  and  sang,  and  talked  and  eat ;  my  wife  out 
of  humor,  as  uie  always  is,  when  this  woman  is 
by.'*  (iv.  147.)  The  work  abounds  in  similar  paa- 
sagea,  of  which  take  one  other.  **  At  noon  comes 
Knipp  with  design  to  dine  with  Lord  Brouncker, 
bat  uie  being  undressed,  and  there  being  much 
oompaoy,  dined  with  me :  and  after  dinner  I  oat 
with  her,  and  carried  her  to  the  playhouse,  and  in 
the  way  did  give  her  five  guineas  as  a  fairinff,  I 
having  given  her  nothing  a  great  while,  and  her 
commg  hither  sometimet  having  been  matter  of  coat 
taher/'    (r.  10,) 


some  curious  traits  of  miners,  and  aome  in- 
structive illustrations  of  the  constitution  of 
society  in  the  seventeenth  century.  PepjB» 
for  example,  was  officially  a  gentleman,  ioA 
personally,  an  educated  man.  Hb  wife, 
also,  was  a  woman  of  good  extraction,  and, 
we  are  to  suppose,  of  cultivated  habits,  and 
they  both  had  access  to  the  best  society: 
yet  we  detect  in  their  menage  evidences  of  a 
homely  style  of  living,  strangely  at  yarianee 
with  their  avowed  ambition,  and  their  occa- 
sional ebullitions  of  grandeur.  Accordmg 
to  modern  notions,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
familiarity  with  the  domestics,  male  and  fe- 
male, particularly  when  the  latter  chance  to 
be  "  mighty  pretty ;"  but  we  read  with 
some  astonishment  of  the  maid-servant  sleep- 
ing in  a  trundle-bed  in  the  same  apartment 
where  her  master  and  mistress  lay  ;*  and, 
what  is  more  primitive  still,  of  the  maid 
sleeping  with  the  mistress,  and  Samuel  him- 
self occupying  the  ''trundle-bed"  beside 
them  If  This  is  not  common,  certainly,  as  a 
domestic  arrangement  in  our  time,  and  was 
no  doubt  a  deviation  from  established  usage 
even  then ;  but  the  fact  that  it  was  resorted 
to  by  persons  in  the  condition  of  life  of  Mr. 
Pepys  and  his  wife,  shows  that  it  was  a  tole- 
rated practice.  Its  convenience  is  as  ques- 
tionable as  its  decency ;  but  we  are  unwillinff 
to  deny  that  it  had  its  origin  in  amiable  and 
kindly  feelings,  though  the  learned  secretary 
was  wont  to  cuff  the  ears  of  his  wenches 
when  they  displeased  him,  and  his  lady  to 
administer  the  strop  pretty  freely  when  she 
waxed  wroth.  There  is  nothing  perfect  any 
more  than  new  under  the  sun. 

The  frequent  tavemising,  if  we  may  coin  a 
word,  is  another  peculiarity.  Pepys  was  a 
giant  in  this  way,  and  sang  and  roystered 
with  his  wife  and  his  female  friends  in  the 
public  houses  of  the  day  to  a  prodigious 
extent.  They  seldom  return  home  from  a 
walk,  or  a  drive,  or  a  sail  on  the  river,  with- 
out some  jolly  incident  of  this  kind,  diversi- 

*  This  occurred  twice; — first  on  the  road  to 
Brampton,  at  the  Reindeer  Inn,  Bishop  Sfcortford, 
kept  by  a  notorious  person,  of  whose  early  history 
at  Cambridge  Pepj^  had  some  knowledge;  and 
secondly,  at  his  father's  house  in  Brampton,  when 
he  went  to  bury  his  gold  in  the  garden.  **  We  to 
sapper,  and  so  to  bed ;  my  wife  and  I  in  one  bed, 
and  the  girl  in  another,  in  the  same  room,  and  lay 
veiT  well."  (V.  217.)  "  My  wife  and  I  in  the  hidh 
bed  in  our  chamber,  and  Willet  (the  maid)  in  the 
trundle-bed,  which  she  desired  to  lie  in  fay  oa." 
(Id.  220.) 

I  **  I  lay  in  the  trandle-bed,  the  girl  being  goM 
to  bed  to  my  wife."  (v.  284.)  This  was  at  Bramp- 
too. 
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fled  by  daaciog,  fiddling,  and  piping ;  and 
tbe  details  given  in  the  Diary  unconsciously 
impress  the  mind  with  the  idea  of  a  coarse- 
ness bordering  on  downright  vulgarity.  We 
oannot  quote  proofs  without  giving  half  the 
book,  the  fact  being,  that  no  inconsiderable 

Krtaon  of  the  five  volumes  of  which  the 
ary  consists,  is  made  up  of  these,  almost 
daily,  and  certainly  weekly  episodes,  in  which 
roast  mutton,  venison  pasties,  and  fat  capons, 
washed  down  with  store  of  "  good  dnnk," 
figure  conspicuously.  For  a  pilgrim,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  a  sinner,  Samuel  was  one  of 
the  most  jovial  dogs  who  ever  lived  ;  and  he 
has  all  the  look  of  it,  if  the  frontispiece  may 
be  trusted,  his  bluff  cheeks  and  ample  double 
chin  denoting  anything  but  an  anchorite ; 
but  we  suspect  that  the  poor  wife  was  an 
unwilling  contributor  to  these  revelries,  and 
that  not  a  little  of  the  discomfort  of  her  lot, 
which  peeps  forth  in  bickerings  innumerable, 
was  the  consequence  of  her  husband's  fond- 
ness for  these  bacchanal  pastimes,  joined  to 
that  old  and  inveterate  source  of  female 
misery,  spretce  injuria  formce,  for  the  lady 
was  assuredly  jealous,  and  not  without  rea- 
son— whereat  "  I  greatly  troubled,  but  did 
presently  satisfy  her !" 

Tea  was  a  novelty  in  those  days,  and  as 
the  matter  is  not  without  historical  interest, 
we  subjoin  in  a  note  the  few  passages  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Pepys.^  This  leaf 
b  supposed  to  have  been  first  introduced 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  probably  about 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century ; 
but  it  was  so  little  known  in  England  in  the 
middle  of  that  century,  that,  in  1664,  the 
East  India  Company  presented  two  pounds 
two  ounces  of  it  to  ihe  king  as  a  rare,  and 
therefore  valuable  offering.  Tobacco  was 
probably  in  general  use  by  this  time,  having 
been  introduced  into  England  in  1583  ;  but 
it  was  not  one  of  Pepys'  luxuries,  though 
he  speaks  of  its  cultivation  at  Winchcombe, 
in  Gloucestershire,  in  the  year  1667,  (iv. 
199)  and  talks  of  it  in  1665  as  a  sort  of  an- 
tidote against  the  plague.l 

*  26ih  Sept  1660. — **  I  did  send  for  a  cup  of  tea, 
a  China  drioK  of  which  I  never  had  drank  before." 

(L  1S7.) 

18th  Dee.  1665.— <' To  Mrs.  Pierce's,  where  he 
9lld  his  wife  made  me  drink  some  tea."  (iiL  186.) 

.28th  June,  1667. — ^^Home,  and  there  find  my 
wife  making  of  tea,  a  drink  which  Mr.  Felling;  the 
Potticary,  tells  her  is  good  for  her  cold  and  deflox- 
lona."  (iv.  100.) 

f  *  This  day,  (7ih  Jane,  1666,)  much  against  my 
will,  I  did  in  Dmry-lane  see  two  or  three  houses 
viarked  with  a  red  cross  npoii  the  doors,  and  **  Lord 
fctave  mercy  on  usT  writ  there, whidi  was  a  sad 


The  general  impression  left  upon  the 
mind,  by  the  picture  of  life  presented  in 
these  volumes  is,  that  in  the  rank  to  which 
the  writer  belonged,  there  was  much  sub- 
stantial, though  it  may  be  rude,  comfort, — 
lots  of  "  cake  and  ale,  but  no  great  refine- 
ment ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  there  was 
a  marked  discrepancy  between  the  preten- 
sions of  the  people  of  his  condition  and  their 
personal  habits ;  the  former  being  grand,  and 
the  latter  not  unfrequently  mean.  We  have 
little  doubt,  however,  that  the  tone  of  society 
was  freer  than  it  is  now,  and  that  though 
the  feudal  distinction  of  ranks  mi?ht  be  more 
rigidly  observed,  the  inequalities  of  social 
position  were  less  conspicuous,  among  the 
middle  classes  and  less  oppressively  felt. 
Pepys  himself  was  a  lover  of  dress  and  fineiy, 
ana  carried  this  passion  to  a  ludicrous 
height — a  peculiarity  which  his  biographer 
thinks  he  may  have  inherited  from  his  father 
the  tailor :  but  we  discover  through  this 
weakness  tlint  male  attire  of  the  better  sort 
was  a  costly  article  in  those  days,  and  ihat  a 
lady  in  her  holiday  suit  was  a  very  expen- 
sive affair,  and  nearly  as  imposing  as  a  three- 
decker  under  sail.  Much  of  the  time  of  both 
sexes  was  spent  out  of  doors,  and,  as  we  had 
occasion  already  to  remark,  was  not  occu- 
pied either  profitably  or  elegantly  ;  and  the 
perusal  of  the  Diary  would  perhaps  justify 
the  conclusion,  that  the  domestic  life  of  tfaa 
age  of  the  second  Charles  was  neither  so 
complete  nor  so  blameless  as  that  of  our  own 
day,  though,  with  fashionable  clubs  and 
minor  enormities  of  the  same  kind  before  us 
in  all  directions,  we  have,  after  all,  little  to 
say  on  the  subject. 

A  practice  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Pepys, 
which  only  expired  within  our  memory,  of 
under-paying  public  ofificers,  who  were  al- 
lowed to  make  up  a  deficient  income  by  the 
imposition  of  fines  or  fees,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  by  the  acceptance  of  bribes,  or,  as 
they  were  euphemistically  termed,  "  gifts." 
Of  these,  our  secretary  obtained  a  fair  share, 
and  from  the  openness  with  which  he  deals 
with  the  subject,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  he  looked  upon  the  usage  as  being  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  honest  discnarge 
of  his  duties.  Still  he  had  manifestly  no 
wish  that  the  extent  of  these  gratmties 
should  be  generally  known,  nor  the  persons 

sight  to  me,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  that,  to  my 
remembrance,  I  ever  saw.  It  put  me  in  an  ill  con- 
ception of  myself  and  my  smell,  so  that  I  was 
forced  to  bay  some  roll  tobacco  to  smell  and  to 
duLW,  whidi  took  away  the  apprehenaloa"  Qil.^^ 
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from  whom  he  received  them:  and  it  is 
sm using  to  witness  the  mixture  of  dread  of 
discovery,  and  of  pleasure  at  the  increase  of 
his  hoards,  which  his  secret  notices  of  them 
indicate.  He  liked  the  money,  and  took  it 
without  scruple  ;  but  he  had  a  salutary  hor- 
ror of  publicity  in  this  matter,  and  though 
probably  no  worse  than  his  neighbors,  he 
wisely  consigned  the  history  of  these  pecu- 
niary transactions  to  the  safe-keeping  of  his 
Diary.  Great  abuses  also  prevailed  among 
the  contractors  for  the  navy,  who  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  dishonest 
set ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  Pepys  to  add, 
that  he  did  his  best  to  control  their  disgrace- 
ful rapacity.  We  find  likewise  that  much 
irregularity  existed  in  the  allocation  and  dis- 
tribution of  prize-money,  and  we  read  with  a 
blush  that  this  was  looked  to  as  a  source 
of  national  as  well  as  individual  revenue. 
If  we  understand  him  rightly,  the  moneys 
thence  denved,  were  all  that  the  com- 
missioners had  to  count  upon  for  equip- 
ping a  fleet  in  1667-8,  but  he  is  some- 
what cloudy  here :  not  so,  however,  as 
to  the  troubles  he  and  his  principal.  Lord 
Sandwich,  got  into  about  the  Dutch  prize- 
money  for  the  year  1665,  which,  by  an  order 
from  the  commander,  was  summarily  appro- 
priated by  the  captors,  and  applied  exclu- 
sively to  their  own  benefit.  This  is  expressly 
stated  to  have  been  according  to  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  service,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  it  was  otherwise  esteemed  by 
the  parliament,  who  made  a  noise  about  it, 
whereupon  Pepys  was  "  mighty  troubled  ;" 
yet  he  ate,  drank,  and  was  merry,  and  ulti- 
mately wriggled  himself  out  of  the  diflScuUy.* 
The  custom  of  appointing  a  distinguished 
land  officer  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  which 
prevailed  during  the  Commonwealth,!  was 
continued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  in 
the  year  1666,  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
(Monk,)  who  had,  no  previous  experience  of 
maritime  affiiirs,  was  appointed  admiral  of 
the  fleet,  and  under  him  Prince  Rupert 
served,  who,  though  a  soldier  by  profession, 
was  not  wholly  unskilled  in  nautical  matters. 
Admiral  Montagu,  now  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
who  had  served  with  credit  as  a  sea-captain 
under  Oliver,  and  had  been  the  companion 
of  Blake,  seems  to  have  been  a  brave  and  an 
able  seaman ;  but  he  was  at  this  time  the 
victim  of  a  faction,  and  having  been  super- 
^  -  ■  ■  ■   I  ■ 

*  See  vol.  iii.,  and  the  references  in  the  Index. 

f  Blake  was  fifty  years  of  age  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred by  Oliver  from  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 
dngoona  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  ships. 
Mod  was  ever  afterwards  known  as  Admiral  Blake. 


seded  in  his  command,  and  sent  into  honoim- 
ble  banishment  as  ambassador  to  Spaio,  the 
charge  of  the  fleet  devolved  on  Monk  and 
Prince  Rupert,  who  fought  that  doabtfol 
battle  with  the  Dutch,  in  June,  1666,  which 
has  been  so  much  commented  on  ever  stnoe. 
There  is  an  excellent  account  of  it  in  Pepy's 
third  volume  (p.  200,)  from  which  it  ap-  - 
pears  that  the  popular  dissatbfaction  with 
the  result  ran  high,  and  that  both  the  oom- 
manders  were  much  blamed,  for  dobg  m 
much  less  than  the  nation  expected. 

The  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  fault,  if 
any  there  was,  lay  in  the  system,  which  was 
thoroughly  bad,  and  not  in  the  men ;  every- 
thing connected  with  the  public  service  being 
conducted  in  a  careless  and  ruinous  manner. 
This  extended  even  to  the  payment  of  the 
sailors,  which  was  neglected,  and  the  Admi- 
ralty was  beset  by  clamorous  applicants  for 
those  wages  they  had  won  and  fought  for ; 
but  poor  Pepys  had  none  to  give,  and  a  per- 
fect disoi^anization  of  naval  discipline  fol- 
lowed. The  seamen  not  only  deserted  their 
ships,  but  joined  the  enemy,  because,  accord- 
ing to  Pepys's  informant,  they  were  "  better 
used  by  the  Dutch  than  by  the  king,"  (iv. 
124,)  and  are  said  to  have  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  the  Royal  Charles  at  Chatham  in 
the  previous  year,  when  the  boom  was 
broken,  and  the  Dutch  admiral  passed  Up- 
nor  Castle,  and  attacked  the  ships  lying  off 
the  dock-yard.  We  meet  also  with  frequent 
notices  of  the  disobedience  of  captains,  and 
with  comparisons  between  the  old  and  rough 
and  the  new  and  gentlemanlike  set,  the  Ist- 
ter  being  the  especial  abhorrence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Albemarle  ;|  but  all  leading  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  affairs  of  the  natkm 
were  never  more  cruelly  neglected  than  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  To  do  him  justice, 
the  Duke  of  York  is  seen  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  the  king  in  these  several 
transactions.  He  had  a  natural  aptness  for 
business,  and  he  loved  and  would  have  cher- 
ished the  naval  service ;  but  the  royal  ne- 
cessities absorbed  the  moneys  voted  by  par- 
liament, and  ihe  royal  selfishness  was  too 
strong  to  be  vanquished  by  any  consideration 
for  the  public  good. 

Of  public  men,  with  historical  names  ci 

greater  or  less  value,  we  have  a  complete 

■  111  I*    ■ 

I  **  The  ducbesse  cried  mightily  oat  against  tba 
having  of  gentlemen  captains  with  feathers  and  rib- 
bands, and  wished  the  king  would  send  her  husbuid 
to  sea  with  the  old  plain  sea  captains  that  he  serred 
with  formerly,  that  would  make  their  ships  swim  in 
blood,  though  they  could  not  make  leases  (t.  «:, 
treaties)  as  captains  now-a-days  can."    (iii.  145.) 
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ffaltzy,  and  numerous  anecdotes,  to  which 
bistorians,  great  and  small,  and   male  and 
female,  have  been    not  a   little   indebted. 
Foremost  in  the  group  stand  the  royal  bro- 
tibers,  two  men  whom  the  bounty  of  a  con- 
fiding   nation    raised  from    the  depths  of 
misery,  and  who  repaid  the  mighty  favor  by 
disappointing  every  hope  that  was  formed  of 
Ibem.     We  have  read  much  about  them, 
first  and  last,  from  Burnet  down  to  Hallam 
nd  Macauley ;  yet  no  writer  has  left  so  dis- 
agreeable an  impression  upon  our  minds  of 
tbe   character  of    Charles  as   Pepys,  who 
knew  him  personally,  and  had  no  motive  for 
recording  anything  to  his  disadvantage  if  he 
oould  have  helped  it,  and  who,  when  he  did 
80,  was  apparently  not  aware  that  he  was 
guilty   of   any   kind  of    posthumous  lese- 
majesty.     We  find  nothing  in  the  Diary  of 
tliat  easy  gaiety  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,   and   which    tended    to    relieve   the 
harsher  features  of  the  king's  temper  in  the 
^imation  of  hb  contemporaries,  and  even  to 
(jbtain  for  his  memory  a  certain  degree  of 
popularity  from  posterity,  but  the  undeniable 
evidences  of    a    systematic    and    heartless 
moral  corruption,  which  tainted  everything 
tbat  it  touched.     His  conversation  he  stig- 
matizes as  weak ;  and  in  six  years  after  the 
Restoration,  it  was  the  deliberate  conviction 
of  Sir  William  Coventry  and  other  men  of 
imimpeachable  loyalty  and  integrity,  and  ap- 
parently coincided   in   by   Popys,    tliat  he 
would  speedily  bring  the  nation  to  ruin.  His 
court  was  distinguished  for  nothing  but  rank 
profligacy ;  nor  did  he  attempt,  likd*  his  more 
circumspect  brother  of  France,  Louis  XIV., 
to  throw  a  veil  of  decency  over  the  irregu- 
larities of  his  private  life;  and  it  admits  of 
no  doubt,  that  he  and  his  brother  did  more 
to  break  down  the  tone  of  the  English  fe- 
male mind  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  than 
any  two  men  who  ever  tried  it.     Pepys's  de- 
TOtion  to  beauty  amounted  to  a  mild  delirium, 
and  extended  even  to  the  admiration  of  Lady 
Gastlemaine — "a  woman,"  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Hume,  '*  prodigal,  rapacious,  disso- 
lute, violent,  revengeful,    (vii.  392  ;)  and  in 
the  Diary  there  are  numerous  fragmentary 
anecdotes  of  that  imperious   dame,  which, 
while  they  astonish  us  bv  their  extreme  sim- 
plicity, attest  the  degraded  standard  of  taste 
which  Charles  had  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing.*    Hume,  with  that  indifference  to  the 


♦  There  is  no  end  to  Pepys's  garrulity  on  this  fa- 
vorite theme.  Let  the  following  samples  of  bis 
iSucination  suffice : — *'  My  Lady  CasUemaine  is  re- 
moved as  to  her  bed  from  her  own  home  to  a  cbam- 
bcir  at  Whitehall,  next  to  the  king's  own,  which  I  am 

VOL  xxiy.  ^a  la 


moral  aspects  of  a  question,  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  blemishes  of  his  work,  calls  him 
"  a  civil,  obliging  husband  ;"  while  Pepys, 
in  more  homely  phraseology,  describes  him  as 
an  undutiful  and  unkind  one.  '*He  loves 
not  the  queen  at  all,  but  is  rather  sullen  to 
her ;  and  she,  by  all  reports,  incapable  of 
children,"  (ii.  286.)  "I  did  hear  that 
the  queen  is  much  grieved  of  late  at  tbs 
king's  neglecting  her — he  not  having  onca 
supped  with  her  this  quarter  of  a  yeai, 
and  almost  every  night  with  my  Lady 
Gastlemaine,"  (id.  140.)  This  was  withih 
a  year  after  her  marriage,  and  was  pact 
of  the  system  of  tyranny  pursued  by 
Charles,  to  break  down  the  determination 
of  Catherine  not  to  receive  Lady  Castlemaioa 
as  one  of  the  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  ;  and 
in  this  unchivalrous  attempt  to  degrade  his 
wife  the  first  gentleman  of  England  suc- 
ceeded, and  from  that  moment  she  became  a 
cipher  in  her  own  court.  Charles  afterwards 
treated  her  with  that  ezisv  politeness  that  was 
natural  to  him  where  his  feelings  were  not 
interested ;  but  he  bestowed  his  affections 
upon  others,  and  declined  an  offer  of  a  vLsit 
from  her  in  his  hist  illness,  preferring  to  dia 
in  the  arms  of  his  mistress,  Louise  de  Qae»> 
ouaille,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Hi 
would  have  been  the  monster  that  some  havae 
chosen  to  describe  him,  had  he  entered  into 
the  vile  intrigue  for  a  divorce,  at  one  lima 
seriously  meditated  by  the  profligate  set  wfaD 
surrounded  him  ;f  and  still  more  so  had  fas 

sorry  to  bear,  though  I  love  her  much."  (ii.  140.) 
**  To  the  duke's  hou^e,  and  saw  *  Macbeth.'  The 
king  and  court  there,  and  we  just  under  them  and 
my  Lady  Caetlemaine,  and  close  to  a  woman  that 
comes  into  the  pit,  a  kind  of  loose  gossip  that  pre- 
tends to  be  like  her,  and  is  so,  something.  And  my 
wife,  by  ray  troth,  as  pretty  as  any  of  them :  I 
never  thought  so  much  before :  and  so  did  Talbot, 
and  W.  Hewer,  as  I  heard,  the^  said  one  to  another. 
The  kiug  and  Duke  of  York  mmded  me,  and  smiled 
upon  mt',  at  the  handsome  woman  near  me :  but  it 
vexed  me  to  see  Moll  Davif>»  in  the  hox  over  the 
king's  and  my  Lady  Castlemaine's,  look  down  upon 
the  king,  and  he  up  to  her :  and  so  did  my  Lady 
Gastlemaine  once,  to  see  who  she  was:  but  when 
she  saw  Moll  Davis,  she  looked  like  fire  which 
troubled  me.'*  (v.  70.)  This  shameless  woman  was 
the  ancestress  of  the  Fitzroys,  Dukes  of  Grafton,  and 
died,  neglected  and  despised,  at  Chiswick,  in  1709, 
by  which  time  she  must  have  reached  the  age  of  66. 
One  of  her  grand  daughters.  Lady  Elizabeth  Les^ 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Litchfield,  married  Dr.  Youngs 
the  author  of  the  Niffht  Thout^hts, 

f  Buckingham  offered  to  rid  the  king  of  her  alt»- 
gether,  by  carrying  her  off  to  the  Plantations,  hi 
order  to  make  way  for  La  Belle  Stewart,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  of  whom  he  waa  enamored, 
and  whose  scruples  he  could  only  overcome  by 
making  her  his  wife ;  but  the  kln^  t^\^<i.^^  ^3BRk 
I  odio\iftpro^s«W\>^i\iQitxo"t, 
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become  a  party  to  tlie  conspiracy  against  1ier 
nfe  and  honor,  vhich  grew  out  of  Titus 
Oates's  foul  plot ;  but  the  charges  of  that 
despicable  miscreant,  led  to  her  permanent 
•eparation  from  her  husband,  and  her  re- 
moval from  Whitehall.  No  one  koew  better 
than  be  did,  that  the  accnsationB  of  Oates 
igainsL  bia  neglected  queen  were  worthless 
olumnics ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  his  memory 
that,  cold,  selfish,  and  sensual  man  as  he 
was,  he  rented  the  epidemic  madness,  and 
stoutly  declared  that  tie  would  not  "  stand 
by  and  see  an  innocent  woman  abused." 
I'his  ill-used  lady,  who  had,  according  to 
Ur.  Hume,  so  civil  and  obliging  a  husband, 
resided  at  Somerset  House,  as  queen  dow- 
ser, after  the  king's  death;  and  in  1602 
returned  to  Lisbon,  where  she  died,  in  the 
year  1706,  at  the  age  of  siity-three. 

Fepys  was  a  follower  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  to  whom  he  vaa  personally,  as  well  as 
(Aoially  attached.  We  have,  consequently, 
mtmerouB  notices  of  him,  and  generally  in  a 
oDmmendatory  strain  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  duke  possessed  good  business 
habits,  and  was  attentive  to  his  duties  ns 
Ijord  High  Admiral.  He  would  appear, 
also,  to  have  been  accessible  to  the  parties 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  and  to  have  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  naval  prosperity  of 
England ;  and  as  he  was  not  then  the  very 
important  political  personage  that  he  after- 
wards became,  his  conduct  had  a  less  direct 
bearing  at  that  time  on  the  well-being  of  the 
nation,  than  the  behavior  of  his  brother.  He 
bad  not  yet  acquired  that  fatal  celebrity 
which  must  now  ever  adhere  to  his  name, 
neither  had  be  sacrificed  three  crowns  for  a 
mass  ;*  and  it  ranat  be  admitted  that,  upon 
the  whole,  and  considering  the  manners  of 
the  age,  he  appears  in  creditable  colors  in  the 
Diary.  At  any  rate,  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  enter  on  a  minute  analysis  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  character,  in  the  earlier  years  of 
Charles's  reign ;  but  as  the  memory  of  that 
unhappy  prince  has  been  pursued  with  re- 
markable bitterness,  we  may  stop  for  a 
moment  to  inquire  shortly  into  the  insinua- 
tion of  cowardice,  sometimes  rising  to  the 
form  of  a  direct  charge,  which  has  been 
urged  against  him  in  his  naval  capacity. 
James  has  enough  to  answer  for  without  the 
addition  of  a  doubtful  infirmity ;  and,  unless 
the  accusation  can  be  substantiated  on  better 
evidence  than  is  afforded  by  tradition  luid 


*  lite  coDlemptnons  remark  of  Louvoi^  Arcb- 
Uihop  of  Rbeim^  at  St  Germain^  when  James 
Mired  to  France  in  ISBSi  Veili  tm  boit  hmme, 
gtii  a  gvtW,  troit  tvyavmei  pour  WW  mesw. 


lampoons,  it  wer«  wiser  to  discard  it  alto- 
gether. 

The  Duke  of  York  commanded  the  Gngliih 
fleet  in  the  furious  action  with  tba  Dutch,  fal 
June,  1666,  with  Prince  Rupert  and  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich  under  him.  The  defeat  ct 
the  Dutch  was  con^lete ;  but,  as  bappeued 
afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and 
with  much  less  cause,  the  public  was  discoid 
tented  with  the  result.')' 

It  is  afGrmed  (s«;b  Hume),  and  with  an  appear- 
aDCe  of  reason,  that  this  victory  might  have  bea 
rendered  more  compteie,  had  not  orders  been 
issued  to  slacken  sail  bv  Bronncker,  one  of  Ifat 
duke's  bcd-charober,  who  pretended  anlhority 
from  his  master.]  The  duke  disclaimed  tM 
orders ;  but  Brouncker  never  waa  safficiently 
pnnished  for  his  temerity.  It  ia  allowed,  bow> 
ever,  that  the  duke  behaved  with  great  bravefy 
during  the  action— (Vol.  vli.  p^  403.) 

The  historian  subjcHns  in  a  note  the  suIh 
stance  of  what  King  James  afterwards  stated 
in  his  Uemoirs  about  this  a^r,  whidi 
amounts  to  this,  that  the  House  of  Common 
having  taken  up  the  matter,  be  could  do  no 
more  than  dismiss  Brouncker  from  bis  service 
otherwise  he  would  have  tried  him  by  martial 
law  for  disobedience  of  orders.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  Fepys,  and  see  what  he  says  aboutiL 

This  day  (3  Jane  1665)  they  engaged,  Ibt 
Dutcli  neglecting  greatly  the  wind  tlKV  had  of 
Ds,  by  which  they  Tost  the  benefit  of  their  fir^ 
ehipn.  The  Earl  of  Falmouth,  MDakcrry,  uj 
Mr.  Richard  Boyle,  killed  on  board  the  daka^ 
aliip,  llie  "  Ro^all  Charl^,"  with  one  aiiot,  tbeir 
blood  and  brams  flying  in  the  duke's  face,  and 
the  head  of  Mr.  Boyle  striking  down  the  duke,  as 
some  Bay.  Earl  of  Marlborough,  Portland,  Rea^ 
Admiral!  Sanaum,  to  Prince  Rnpert,  killed,  and 
Captain  Klrby  and  Able«on,  Sir  John  Laws(i% 
wounded  on  the  knee,  hath  had  eome  bones  lako 
out,  and  is  liheiy  to  be  well  again. §  Upon  »• 
ceiving  the  hurt,  he  aent  to  the  duke  for  anndwr 
to  command  tlic  "  Rovall  Oake."  The  duke  seat 
Jordan  out  of  the  "  St.  George,"  who  did  bt«M 
things  in  her.  Captain  Jeremiah  Smith,  of  ths 
"  Mary,"  was  second  to  the  duke,  and  atepp^  be- 
tween him  and  Capt.  Seaton  of  the  "  Urania,"  7S 
gnns,  and  400  men,  who  had  awom  to  bcwrd  ths 
duke;  killed  him  300  men,  took  tbe  ship,  himsdf 


irt*  the  victim  in  the  nuddle  of  last  oeutary,  ■ 
31r  Robert  Calder  early  in  the  presenU  ^e  bah^ 
of  Tra&Igar  ii  the  onlj  navsl  action  of  modus 
time^  that  wtiaSed  the  reqairementa  of  the  lutioiL 
J  Harry  Brouncker,  we  preeame,  brother  to  Ijord 
Brouncker,  who  waa  afterwards  msde  oomptroUei 
of  the  navy.  Of  the  character  and  oocupationa  of 
t^  Mr.  Brouncker,  sometbing  may  be  learnt  in  toL 
!_  of  the  iJiory. 


T.p.  89,  of  the  Jhary. 
g  H«  died  of  hii  wotrnda, 
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loBiDg  99  meD,  and  never  an  officer  saved  but 
tdmself  and  lieutenant.  His  master,  indeed,  is 
saved*  but  his  leg  cut  off.  Admirall  Opdam 
bkywD  up,  Trump  kiUed,  and  said  by  Holmes;  all 
the  rest  of  their  admiralls,  as  they  say,  bat  Ever- 
8on,  whom  they  dare  not  trust  for  his  affection  to 
the  Prince  of  Oranse,  killed.  We  have  taken 
and  sunk,  as  is  believed,  about  twenty-four  of 
their  best  ships;  killed  and  taken  near  8  or 
10,000  men,  and  lost,  we  think,  not  above  700. 
A  greater  victory  never  known  in  the  world. 
They  are  fled  ;  some  43  got  into  the  Texell,  and 
others  elsewhere,  and  we  in  pursuit  of  the  rest. — 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  24.) 

Such  18  the  narrative  of  this  great  battle, 
written  by  an  officer  of  the  Admiralty  five 
days  after  it  was  fought,  and  before  any 
pUDlic  clamor  could  be  got  up  about  it ;  and 
as  he  was  writing  in  cipher,  there  was  no 
reason  why  he  should  not  have  recorded 
mmors  to  the  duke's  disadvantage  had  any 
such  reached  him;  for  Pepys  was  not 
troubled  with  too  much  squeambhness  in 
these  matters.  On  the  2drd,  however,  three 
weeks  after  the  action,  he  relates  a  conver- 
sation with  his  old  patron,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich, who,  whatever  his  military  virtues  may 
have  been,  was  undoubtedly  a  querulous  and 
a  rain  man;  and  in  it  ^  find  something  like 
an  allusion  to  backwardness  on  the  duke's 

Krt',  which  was  probablv  the  origin  of  the 
famatorv'  reports  that  have  come  down  to 
us ;  for  what  Lord  Sandwich  told  to  Pepys 
he  probably  communicated  to  others.  He 
was  not  noticed  in  the  public  despatch  so 
conspicuously  as  he  thought  he  deserved, 
and  complained  bitterly  of  the  slight  that 
had  been  put  upon  him. 

Lord  Sandwich  did  take  me  aside  in  the  robe- 
chamber,  telling  me  how  much  the  duke  and  Mr. 
Goventrr  did,  both  in  the  fleet  and  here,  make  of 
him,  ana  that  in  some  opposition  to  the  prince : 
*  *  *  yet  that  all  the  discourse  of  the  totrTi, 
and  ihe  frinted  relation,  should  not  give  him  one 
word  df  honor,  my  lord  thinks  very  strange :  he 
assuring  me, '  that,  though  by  accident  the  prince 
was  In  the  van  in  the  ^ginning  of  the  fight  for 
^e  first  pass,  yet  all  the  rest  of  the  day  my  lord 
was  in  the  van,  and  continued  so.  That  notwith- 
standing all  this  noise  of  the  prince,  he  had  hardly 
a  shot  in  his  side,  nor  a  man  killed,  whereas  he  had 
above  thirty  in  the  hull,  and  not  one  mast  whole, 
nor  yard ;  but  the  roost  battered  ship  of  the  fleet, 


and  lost  most  men,  saving  Captain  Smith  of  the 
"  Mary,"  That  the  most  the  duke  did  was  almost 
out  of  gun-shot;  but  that,  indeed,  the  duke  did 
come  up  to  my  lord's  rescue  after  he  had  a  great 
while  fought  with  four  of  them.  How  poorly  Sir 
John  Lawson  performed,  notwithstanding  all  that 
was  said  of  him,  and  how  his  ship  tum^  out  of 
the  way,  while  Sir  John  Lawson  himself  was  upon 
the  deck,  to  the  endangering  of  the  whole  fleet. 
It  therefore  troubles  nly  lord  that  Mr.  Coventry 
should  not  mention  a  loord  of  him  in  his  relation.'^ 
—(Vol.  iii.  p.  32.) 

Here  the  mischief  is  out,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  suffers  in  such  good  company  as  to 
bravery,  that  little  more  need  be  said  about 
it,  the  courage  of  Prince  Rupert,  at  least, 
thus  indirectly  assailed,  being  beyond  ^all 
suspicion,  and  that  of  Sir  John  Lawson,  who 
lost  his  life  on  this  occasion,  equally  so. 
We  should  probably  have  had  none  of  these 
disparaging  reports,  had  Lord  Sandwich  not 
been  overlooked  in  the  despatch,  and  where 
the  character  of  a  conspicuous  officer  incom- 
mand  is  at  stake,  we  are  not  disposed  to  rest 
much  on  the  testimony  of  a  disappointed 
subordinate.  The  duke  was  not  a  hero,  that 
may  be  granted;  but  it  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  **  it  is  not  likely  that  in  a 
pursuit,  where  even  persons  of  inferior  station, 
and  of  the  most  cowardly  disposition,  acquire 
courage,  a  commander  should  feel  his  spirits 
to  flag,  and  should  turn  from  the  back  of  an 
enemy  whose  face  he  had  not  been  afraid  to 
encounter."* 

We  had  intended  to  have  said  something 
about  Clarendon,  Penn,  Middle  ton,  and 
others,  who  enjoyed  a  greater  or  less  share 
of  notoriety  in  their  day ;  but  our  remarks 
have  already  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
conveniency,  and  wo  must  refer  those  who 
are  curious  in  literary  gossip  to  the  work 
itself,  which  contains,  though  in  a  fragmen- 
tary form,  the  germs  of  much  reflection  on 
the  past  history  of  this  monarchy.  Upon 
the  whole,  its  revelations  need  not  excite 
envy,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view  ;  and 
a  laudator  temporU  acti  may,  perchance,  if 
it  so  like  him,  find  a  cure  for  many  respect- 
able prejudices  in  a  perusal  of  Pepts's  Diart. 

*  Hume,  %M  supra. 
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The  "march  of  intellect"  is  a  favorite 
theme  of  self-gratulation  with  us  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being 
much  wiser  than  our  fathers,  and  accord  to  their 
attainments  a  smile  of  contemptuous  pity. 
In  mechanical  science  we  have  undoubtedly 
made  vast  progress ;  but  have  we  surpassed 
the  minds  of  former  ages  in  the  solution  of 
those  much  more  mighty  moral  problems 
which  have  alike  influenced  the  destinies  of 
civilized  and  of  barbarian  man  ?  In  Art  the 
ancients  have  been  our  teachers.  The  world 
has  grown  aged,  and  still  must  despair  of 
rivalling,  or  even  equalling,  the  noble  artistic 
achievements  of  her  youth.  "  There  were 
giants  in  those  days  "  in  learning  also,  com- 
pared  wilh  whom  our  own  generation  ar^ 
out  pigmies  in  mental  stature ;  and  to  com^ 
more  directly  to  the  subject  before  us,  we 
doubt  much  if  the  most  cultivated  lady  of 
our  acquaintance,  could  boast  of  so  extensive 
a  list  of  accomplishments  as  a  really  well- 
educated  gentlewoman  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Look  at  the  acquirements  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray — one  illustrious  example  taken 
from  an  age  rich  in  cultivated  and  intellectual 
women.  Her  short  and  chequered  life  was 
yet  long  enough  to  make  her  mistress  of 
eight  diflferent  languages !  Prodigious  as 
this  may  sCem  in  our  ears,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland's  daughter  was  no  prodigy 
in  her  own  era,  so  universal  then  was  the 
spread  of  education  among  ladies  of  rank  and 
station. 

Let  not  these  remarks  be  ascribed   to  a 


*  "  Lives  of  the  Princesses  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest"  By  Mary  Anne  Everett  Qreen. 
Vols.  I. and  II.    London:  Colbum.     IS50. 

**  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  from  the 
Period  of  the  Conquest  of  the  Goths  to  the  Accession 
of  her  present  Majesty  Isabella  the  Second ;  with 
the  remarkable  Events  that  occured  during  their 
respective  Reigns,  and  Anecdotes  of  their  several 
Courts."  By  Anita  George.  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  bj  Miss  Julia  Pardoe.  Vols. 
L  and  IF.     London:  Bentley.  1860. 

*'  Memoirs  of  the  Queens  of  France."  By  Mrs. 
Forbes  Bush,  Second  Edition.  In  two  volumes, 
Loudon:  Colbum.  ISiS. 


desire  to  disparage  the  gifted  women  of  oar 
own  day.  That  there  are  many  such — 
learned  and  laborious,  indefatigable  in  re- 
search, and  felicitous  in  their  manner  of 
communicating  its  results — the  works  to 
which  we  would  now  direct  our  readers' 
notice  afford  ample  proof.  The  theme 
selected  for  the  exercise  of  their  literary 
talents  is  happily  chosen,  judicious,  and 
appropriate — the  biography  of  illustrious 
members  of  their  own  sex,  Queens  and  Prin- 
cesses— women  to  whom  birth  and  station 
have  given  conventional  pre-eminence,  and 
who  have  consequently  been  called  on  to 
perform  distinguished  parts  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

Among    these  pleasing    and    instmctirtt 
biographers  the   name  of   Miss   Strickland 
takes   honorable  precedence,  not  only  be- 
cause she  was  the  first  laborer  in  this  field 
for  literary  exertion,    but  also  because  the 
first  fruits  of  the  harvest  have  undoubtedly 
been  reaped  by  her.    Her  subject — the  Lires 
of    the  Queens  of   Englandf — was  of  the 
highest  importance  ;    and    the   miue  from 
whence  she  drew  her  materials  had  not  pre- 
viously been    worked.       The   archives  of 
continental  cities;  the  manuscript  riches  of 
our  great  national   libraries,  were  diligent!/ 
ransacked ;  and  a  vast  mass  of  facts  of  eX' 
trerac    interest    and    importance,    hitherto 
unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  investigated, 
was  communicated  to  the  public,  and  recom- 
mended to  their  attention  by  the  vivid  stjle 
and  graceful  composition  of  this  most  pleasing 
writer. 

But  Miss  Strickland's  work  has  been  too 
long  before  the  public  to  require  a  notice  nt 
our  hands.  There  are  few,  probably,  who 
have  not  persued  it  with  delight,  throwing 
as  it  does,  a  new  light  on  obscurities  in  cor 
history,  and  often  illustrating  that  of  other 
European  States.  The  "Queens  of  Eng- 
land" has  already  passed  through  several 
editions.  We  shall  not  therefore  reiterate 
what  is  doubtless  fresh  in  the  memories  of 
most  educated  people ;  but  devote  ourselres 
lo  Bt  Tvo\AR.^  Q^  bvQ^ra^hies  which  have  more 
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Hrs.  Everett  Qreea  has  irorlhily  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  her  predecessor.  Her 
"Princessesof  England,"  of  which  three  vol- 
amea  arc  already  made  public.  Is  ia  every  sease 
a  compaaioo  work  to  the '  Queens  of  England.' 
She  has  been  equally  faithful  and  diligent  in 
her  searobes  among  original  records  and 
authorities ;  a  work  of  extraordinary  labor, 
whea  it  is  remembered  that  these  obscure 
and  scattered  documents  are  couched  in  ob- 
solete dialects  of  the  olden  lime,  and  require 
SQ  intimate  acquaintance  with  these,  as  well 
OS  with  all  the  languages  of  Europe — the 
harsher  tongues  of  the  Teutonic  or  Scandi- 
naviaa  North,  no  less  than  the  mellifluous 
soathem  speech  of  the  Italian  and  the  Span- 
iard. 

Mrs.  Green  commences  her  memoirs  of 
the  Priaoeaaes  of  England  from  the  Nonnan 
Conquest.  The  first  volume  opens  with  the 
dauehters  of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  and  the 
Uiiraandlastpubliahedends  with  the  daughter 
of  the  fourth  Edward,  comprising  in  these 
biographies  an  incidental,  but  higlily  graphic 

Eortraiture  of  the  manners,  habits,  modes  of 
Te,  and  phases  of  thought  prevalent  in  the 
eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  We  shall  allow  Mrs. 
Oreen  to  speak  for  herself.  She  says  in  her 
preface: — 


"  The  present  field  is,  moreover,  an  nntrodden 
one.  0(  the  numerous  ladies  memorialized  in 
these  volames,  only  one,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of 
Bohema,  has  bilherto  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
consecutive  biography  ;  whilst  of  the  others,  I iit!e' 
mere  than  their  names  and  mArriag;es  arc  men- 
tioned by  tlie  general  historian.  These  royal 
daughters  of  Englund  have  entered  upon  the 
MaeeofexiBiencc,  from  which  some  of  them  have 
early  passed  away,  and  others  have  graced 
foreign  courts,  an9  played  an  imporlant  part 
nbniad,  yet  they  have  lemalned  aa  nnknowii  to 
tbe  generality  of  Enghah  readers,  as  though  they 
had  not  formed  sciona  of  that  princely  tree, 
nrand  which  English  hopes  and  afieclions  are  so 


countrywomen  in  particular,  the  author 
niends  her  work,  in  the  confidence  that  she  could 
not  readily  have  introduced  to  their  notice  a  series 
of  memorials,  the  subjects  of  which  present,  in 
their  domestic  as  well  as  in  their  public  cliaracler, 
so  much  to  admire  anil  respect,  and  so  little  to 
eeDsnre,as  the  Princesses  of  England." 

We  mtut  express  our  regret  that  the  plan 
which  Miss  Strickland  and  Mrs.  Green  pro- 
posed to  themselves,  did  not  admit,  in  its 
execnlJon,  of  any  notice  of  the  romantic  his- 


tories of  the  Saxon  period.  The  misfortunee 
and  sorrows  of  the  beautiful  Elglva;  the  de- 
votion of  her  fond,  but  weak  husband,  Edwy ; 
the  stem  inflexibility  of  the  ambitioos,  but 
intellectual  Dunstan;  with  the  strange  and 
stirring  incidents  in  the  life  of  the  fair,  but 
false  Elfrida,  would  have  furnished  material 
full  of  romance,  incident,  and  picturesque 
situaUon,  and  susceptible  of  the  highest 
dramatic  colouring  ;  the  simple  facts  of  his- 
tory having  all  the  interest  of  the  most  ima- 
ginative fiction. 

The  authoresses  who  have  aelected  for 
their  subjects  the  memoirs  of  the  Queens  of 
Spain  and  France,  have  included  in  their  de- 
sign, the  lives  of  sovereigns  from  the  earliest 
historic  period  to  the  present  time.  The 
conquest  of  the  Qoths  is  the  starting-point 
from  whence  the  Senora  George  commencea 
her  labours.  This  lady  has  found  an  able 
annotator  and  editor  in  Miss  Julia  Pardoe. 
In  the  brief  narrative  of  the  Gothic  Queens, 
we  Gnd  little  to  interest  until  we  arrive  at  the 
important  occurrence  of  the  eighth  centu^, 
when  the  unhallowed  love  of  Roderick  for 
Florinda,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  hb  vassal. 
Count  Julian,  cost  the  enamored  monarch 
his  honor,  his  crown,  and  his  life.  The  out- 
raged father,  in  his  thirst  for  vengence  on 
tbe  betrayer  of  his  child,  forgot  the  patriotism 
which  should  have  characterised  a  noble  of 
Spain.  He  leagued  himself  with  the  foes  of 
his  country,  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  faith 
he  had  pi-ofessed,  but  to  which  he  became  a 
renegade.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  results 
of  Count  Julian's  defection :  the  genius  of 
Southey  lias  made  these  events  familiar  to 
each  of  us.  His  greatest  poem  has  for  its 
subject  the  Moorish  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Spain,  and  the  tragical  fate  of  "  the  last  of 
tbe  Goths."  The  destiny  of  Egilooa,  the 
lovely,  but  unloved  wife  of  Roderick,  is  less 
generally  known.  She  attracted  the  regards 
of  the  Moorish  commander  Abdalasis,  and 
reascended,  as  his  bride,  the  throne  from 
which  her  former  lord  had  been  hurled  by 
his  victorious  arms.  The  scattered  Christian 
leaders,  rightful  heirs  of  the  kingdom  thus 
wrested  from  their  grasp,  maintained  their 
fmth  and  national  independence  for  some 
centuries,  in  the  inaccessible  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  their  country.  Skilfully  availing 
themselves  of  every  opportunity,  they  eainea 
inch  by  inch  on  their  infidel  rulers,  till  they 
finally  drove  the  Moors  to  the  southern 
provinces  of  Andalusia  and  Grenada,  and  re- 
united to  the  petty  territory  of  Navarro  tbe 
rich  provinces  of  Leon,  Castile,  and  Arragon. 

The  rulers  of  Caal^ft  mA  K.^a^^'^'^  wsi.- 
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tinted  themselves  with  the  title  of  Condado, 
until  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century. 
These  important  provinces  were  erected  into 
kingdoms  in  the  year  1034,  Castile  having 
for  ner  monarch  Ferdinand  I.  son  of  Sancho, 
the  fourth  king  of  Navarre  and  Donna  Nuna 
his  wife,  heiress  of  Castile;  and  Arragon 
being  bequeathed  by  Sancho  to  Ramiro  I., 
his  illegitimate  son.  If  we  may  believe  the 
account  of  the  chroniclers,  Ramiro  was  in-  j 
debted  for  his  kingdom  to  the  good  offices  of 
his  father's  wife,  who  preferred,  from  motives 
of  gratitude,  his  interests  to  those  of  her  own 
sons.  Donna  Nuna's  story  is  highly  in- 
teresting and  romantic. 

"  Ere  he  departed  on  this  expedition"  (a  war 
with  Uie  infidels),    "  Don  Sancho  earnestly  com- 
mended to  the  Queen^B  care  a  horse,  by  wiiich  he 
set  great  store.    In  those  days  the  Spaniards  con- 
sidered their  horses,  hawks,  and  arms,  as  their 
roost  valuable  property.     Daring  the  king*8  ab- 
stnce,    Garcia,  the  eldest    son,  requested    the 
queen   to  lend  him  his   father's  favorite  steed, 
and  she  was  on  the  point  of  acceding  to  his  desire, 
when  Pedro  Ssse,  M-ister  of  the  Horse  to  the 
Kin^,  interfered,  representing  to  her  how  much 
incensed  the  sovereign  would  bo  bv  her  so  doinff. 
Her  danial  so  much  infuriated  tlio  rash  youth, 
tlvat  he  l;n:ncdiately  wrote  to  liis  father,  accusing 
Donna  Nuna  of  criminal  intercourse   with  the 
Master  of  the  Horse.     Surprised  at  the  extraor- 
dinary tidings,  the  kin?  hastened  home;    but, 
tliough  the  previous  conduct  of  the  queen  gave 
the  lie  to  this  infamous  charge,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  seemed  utterly  improbable  that  a  son  would 
coin  this  fearful  talc  without  some  foundation. 
Ferdinand,  indeed,  did  not  corroborate  his  brother's 
statement,  but  neither  did  he  contradict  it,  and, 
when  questioned,  replied  in  so  dubious  a  manner, 
,as  to  increase  the  king's  perplexity.    The  un- 
happy queen  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle   of 
Nejera,  and  the  assembled  nobles  decreed  that, 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  age,  her  guilt  or 
innocence  should  be  decided  by  a  duel,  and  that, 
should  her  champion  be  defeated,  or  should  she 
find  no  knight  willing  to  do  battle  in  her  behalf, 
she  should  perish  at  the  stake.    The  chances  in 
Donna  Nuna's  favor  were  small  indeed,  the  high 
rank  of  her  accuser  deterring  many,  who,  convinc- 
ed of  her  innocence,  would,  otherwise,  have  been 
willinff  to  peril  their  lives  to  vindicate  her  honor ; 
and  the  fatal  diy  arrived,   briiioring  no  hope  of 
rescue  to  the  doomed  victim.     In  this  extremity, 
when  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  seemed  inevita- 
ble, an  unexpected  champion  entered  the  lists  and 
accepted    the    slanderer's    defiance.    The  bold, 
knight,  who  compassionating  the  wretched  motlier, 
convinced  of  the  falseness  of  the  accusation,  or 
actuated  by  some  feeling  of  private  animosity 
against  the  accuser,  espoused  the  cause  of  Nuna, 
was  Don  Ramiro,  a  natural  son  of  the  kintr  by 
a  Navarrese  lady  of  rank.    Whatever  might  ffave 
been  the  issue  of  the  combat,  it  could  not  but  prove 
A  sad  one  to  the  monarch ;  but  it  was  happily  pre- 


vented by  the  interference  of  a  monk,  a  man  of 
g^3at  eloquence,  and  held  in  high  repute  for  his 
sanctity.  Horror-struck  at  the  eight  of  two 
brothers  arrayed  in  arms  against  each  other,  the 
holy  man  descended  into  the  lists,  and  so  wroogfat 
on  the  minds  of  both  Garcia  and  Ferdinand,  tfikt, 
casting  themselves  at  the  king's  feet,  they  pn^- 
claimed  the  queen's  innocenc  and  confessed 
their  own  guilt  After  the  most  severe  reproaches, 
Don  Sancho  left  the  punishment  of  the  culprits  to 
the  queen,  giving  her  full  authority  to  act  towards 
them  accoraing  to  her  pleasure.  Overcome  by 
the  entreaties  of  the  nobles,  who  interceded  wt 
their  pardon,  Nuna  for^ve  her  unnatural  sons, 
but  exacted  from  the  kmg  that  he  should  name 
her  gallant  champion  heir  to  the  Condado  of 
Arragon,  his  noble  conduct  amply  atoning  for  the 
stain  upon  his  birth." — Senara  Oeorge*$  **  Queens 
of  SpaiTiy*^  vol.  i.  pp.  48-60. 

Mrs.  Forbes  Bush  also  commences  her 
notices  of  the  Frankish  Queens  from  the 
earliest  historical  period.     Her  first  volume, 
which  is  occupied  with  this  part  of  her  sub- 
ject, and  which  treats  of  the  sovereigns  of 
the  middle  ages,  is  undoubtedly  much  more 
interesting  and  important  than  the  succeed- 
ing one.     As  the  memoirs  approach  our  own 
days,  she  indulges  in  digressions  extraneous 
to  her  subject,  and  which  appear  to  us  highly 
reprehensible  and  unpleasing.      It  is  w^ 
known  that  the  state  of  morals  at  the  court 
of  France,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  was  corrupt  in  the  extreme.    Wide- 
spread depravity  characterized  all  classes  of 
society.      Autobiographies,   written  in  the 
most  candid  spirit  of  unblushing  effronteir, 
were  then  the  rage,  the  fashion,  the  prevail- 
ing epidemic ;  and  consequently  a  vast  man 
of  easily  accessible    material    exists,  from 
which   those   curious   in   such  matters  can 
chronicle  the  scandals  of  a  licentious  epoch. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  for  the  phi- 
losopher, acquainting  himself  with  the  depths 
of  fallen  human  nature,  to  study  the  ample 
revelations  which  these  memoirs  afford  of  the 
degradation  and  sensuality  of  that  abandoned 
age — an  age  whose  crimes  provoked  the  fear- 
ful retributive  vcncrcance  inflicted  on  the  no- 
blesse  classes  by  the  great  French  Revolution; 
but  we  would  protest  against  these  pmrieni 
details  as  topics  on  which  to  emp\oj  the 
pens  of  our  lady-writers.       "  Whatsoever 
things  are  pure ;  whatsoever  things  are  love- 
ly ;  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report,'* 
these  are  the  fit  subject  for  female  compofi- 
tion,  and  surely  they  will  be  found  suffi- 
ciently comprehensive.    Mrs.  Forbes  Bush 
would,  therefore,  have  done  well,  in  our 
opinion,  had  she  omitted  the  very  full  and 
ample  information  she  obligingly  conmiuni- 
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mtea  on  the  matrimonial  infidaliUes  of  the 
Eio^  of  France.  Hot  a  t,\ag]o  link  in  the 
eham  of  royal  mistressea  is  overlooked  or 
forgotten ;  nay,  more,  she  favors  us  with  oc- 
auiODol  comments,  very  unfeminjae  in  tone 
Sid  centiment,  and  aIIowb  herself  to  speak 
mntemptnously  of  the  just  anger  evinced 
by  some  of  the  injured  Queens,  jealous  of 
the  open  infidelities  of  their  royal  husbands. 

Having  siud  thus  much  by  way  of  cen- 
sure, let  us  thank  Mrs.  Bush  for  the  interest- 
rag  information  given  us  in  these  volumes. 
"We  shall  presently  extract  some  passages 
which  irill  aSbrd  pleasing  specimens  of  the 
book  itself. 

The  great  vestem  empire,  established  by 
Charlemagne  in  the  ninth  century,  soon  fell 
fo  pieces  under  his  degenerate  successors. 
The  expiring  and  feeble  Carlovingian  dy- 
Basty  would  have  succumbed  sooner  than  it 
did  to  the  hold  Capetjans,  had  it  not  been 
tor  the  firm  and  resolute  character  of  a  wo- 
man, Qerberge,  Queen  of  Louis  d'Outremer. 
Hugh  le  Qrand  had  besieged  her  in  the 
tower  of  Rheims ;  she  defended  the  fortress ; 
repaired  the  breaches  made  by  the  enemy — 
Dndaunted  by  the  number  and  courage  of 
ber  assailants,  or  the  pangs  of  approaching 
maternity,  far  in  the  midst  of  her  warlike 
achievements  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  Hugh 
Capet  appreciated  the  indomitable  courage 
■ta  fortitude  of  Oerberge,  granted  her  hon- 
orable terms  of  capitulation,  and  when  she 
was  left  a  defenceless  widow,  upheld  her 
•on  on  hia  father's  throne.  Qerberge  had 
Mtracted  the  regards  of  Louis  d'Outremer 
by  a  not  dissimilar  occurrence. 

"Louis  was  pursuing  bis  enemy,  GisJebett, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  was  drowneu  in  attempt- 
*       '         '  1  with  hia  horse  across  the  Rliiue. 


Tm  Duchess  Gert>erge,  his  widow,  viBt>roiis1j 
defended  her  fortress  in  the  countrv  of  Liege; 
Lonis  raised  the  sieee,  and  possesHed  himself  of 
the  town,  bat  conceived  such  a  high  esteem  for 
ber  intrepidity  that  he  asked  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, aid  obtained  it  in  940.  GcrliergB  was 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  Henry 
L,  surnamed  I'Oiseleur  or  the  Fowler." — Mrs. 
Btah'i  "  QuOTU  qf  France,"  vol.  i.  p.  87. 

The  Church  was  all-powerful  in  those 
early  ages.  Though  an  important  agent  in 
(dvilizing  Europe,  its  yoke  was  often  one  of 
wrere  bondage.  The  reign  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Capetian  race — that  daring 
vtd  hardy  dynasty  who  had  so  recently  sup- 
p4anted  their  Carlovingian  predecessors — af- 
{ords  an  illustration  of  .the  tyrannical  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  for  the  powerful 
King  of  France  resented  in  rain  the  in- 


tolerable interference  of  the  then  Ponfjflt 
Gr^ory  the  Fifth ;  and,  after  long  but  ineC- 
fectual  resistance,  fonnd  himself  obliged  to 
succumb  to  the  mandates  of  the  holy  father. 
Robert  the  First  had  married  Bertha,  widow 
of  the  Count  de  Chartres : 

**  The  iiniou,  thoueh  one  of  affection,  was  very 
unfortunftte.  Accoruing  to  the  Uwsof  the  Churcd 
then  in  vigor,  a  marriage  of  two  persons,  between 
whom  there  existed  what  was  called  a  ipirilual 
alliance,  was  not  permitted.  Robert  bad  staa] 
godfalher  at  the  bsjitismal  font  for  one  of  Bertha's 
children  by  her  first  marriage,  and  this  rendered 
them  ipirilualtu  allied. 

"  Abbon,  abbot  of  Flenry,  was  oppOBed  to  tls 
celebration  of  the  nuptials,  but  his  efforts  to  pi» 
vent  it  having  been  fruitless  he  appealed  to  tfas 
Court  of  Rome,  ai  at  that  time  the  popes  exei^ 
ciscd  unbounded  tovcrei(rnty.     Robert  omitted  Q) 


nefflcct  wonnded  Gregory's  pride,  and  he  exeony 
municated  tl:e  erring  pair,  as  well  as  those  men^ 
bers  of  the  Church  who  had  authoriwd  the  unioik 
The  execution  of  this  sentence  was  opposed  to 
the  rights  of  the  French  people ;  and  the  Kins 
and  Queen,  who  were  tenderly  attached,  aiu 
dreaded  the  JiBSolation  of  a  bond  which  formed 
their  happiness,  appeared  indifferent  to  tlie  thundai 
of  Rome,  and  refused  to  submit. 

"  Gregory  V.  assembled  a  council,  beForo  whom 
he  pronounced  the  marriage  between  Rotiert  and 
Bertha  incestuous  and  null ;  fulminated  an  an^ 
thema  upon  Archamband,  Bishop  of  Tours,  wId 
gave  the  nuptial  benediction,  condemned  him  ID 
seven  years  of  penitence,  and  placed  tlio  kingdom 
under  an  interdict  until  the  king  should  diamiB 
Bertha.  .  .  .  The  sentence  of  inlerdictian 
conaisted  in  closing  tho  churches,  refusing  lbs 
sacrament,  and  denying  Christian  burial  lo  tta 
dead;  llic  ciiorch  U'lls  ceased,  tite  pictures  lb 
the  sanctuaries  were  covered  with  black  cloth, 
the  statues  of  the  saints  were  taken  down,  clothed 
in  black,  and  placed  ou  bods  of  cinders  and  thorns ; 
everything  wore  an  aspect  of  gloom  in  Francq» 
and  the  terrified  people  paid  such  numble  defprenoe 
lo  the  orders  of  the  Pope,  ihst  the  king  was  uni- 
versally abandoned;  two  devoted  servants  aloiD 
remained  with  him,  and  these  threw  cveTything 
which  the  hands  of  the  royal  pair  had  touched' 
into  the  fire,  or  to  the  dogs. 

"The  king  must  have  had  great  energy  and 
detenni nation,  as  well  aa  sincere  conjugal  sffe» 
tion,  to  remain   with   Bertha   through  all   thcA 

lis.     Shewas  no L  less  devoted  to  Robert,  who 

iied  an  elegant  person  to  most  rare  and  amiable 
qualities,  and  who,  allhaugh  sought  by  all  i1b 
princesses  of  France  uud  llie  neighboring  coun- 
tries, preferred  Berths,  whom  he  had  known  fhnn 
her  inTancy;  so  that  the  bishops,  in  conseiitine  tn 
the  marriage,  were  actuated  ty  tho  love  of  their 
country,  for  which  they  anticipated  great  advao* 
tage  from  this  union. 

"Although  very  devout,  Robert  was  too  much 
attached  to  his  wife  lo  yield  to  ihc  will  of  tt« 
Pontiff.    WftwiWiitA  (AAjsiwi ^^ ■Sw««it.vT»»». 
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Paris,  the  nnfortunate  pair  braved  the  Roman 
curse,  wandering  together  unattended  through 
the  groves  and  meadows,  and  admiring  in  the 

Sre  sky  the  image  of  a  mild  and  beneficent 
pator. 

"  The  irritated  Pope  had  the  following  formula 
proclaimed  against  the  king,  with  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  throughout  France :— *  Cursed  be  he 
ID  cities ;  cursed  he  he  in  all  countries ;  cursed 
with  him  be  his  children,  his  cattle,  and  his  lands. 
No  Christian  shall  consider  him  as  his  brother,  or 
reinrn  him  the  salute  of  peace;  no  priest  shall 
pray  for  him,  or  permit  him  to  approach  the  altar 
to  receive  divine  grace.  Fricndsnip,  and  the  con- 
ablation  of  hope  shall  not  visit  him  when  on  his 
death-bed ;  neither  shall  any  beloved  hand  close 
his  eyelids ;  his  entrails  shall  burst  from  hiii  body  ; 
his  corpse  shall  remain  unburied  on  the  dismayed 
aoil,  and  no  pilgrim  shall  be  suffered  to  throw  a 
little  earth  upon  his  miserable  remains ;  his  name 
0hall  be  held  in  opprobrium  and  horror  by  all  fu- 
tnre  generations,  or  rather,  his  memory  i«ha]l  be 
diolished  from  among  men;  and  the  aurora  of 
ajioUier  life  shall  never  dawn  to  rejoice  hii^  spirit.' 
The  mutual  affection  of  Robert  and  Bertha  con- 
sdled  them  in  their  grief;  but  the  porticoes  of  the 
Chateau  Vauvert  were  constantly  filled  by  the 
unhappy  people,  who,  on  their  knees,  entreated 
Robert  to  restore  them  the  exercise  of  the  re- 
ligion they  so  much  loved  and  so  superstitiously 
practiced.  The  good  king  was  desirous  of  satis- 
fying his  desolate  subjects,  but  when  he  gazed 
xipon  his  affectionate  wife,  he  rejected  the  idea  of 
separation ;  till  at  length  Bertha,  more  courageous 
ttifLTi  the  king,  voluntarily  resolved  to  submit  to 
(his  generous  sacrifice,  which  was  to  restore  peace 
to  the  kingdom  and  dignity  to  the  throne.  Ac- 
c<Srding]y,  she  quitted  the  court  in  998,  and  the 
^ief  she  endured,  caused  the  premature  hirth 
df  a  still-born  infant,  which  the  ignorant  people 
attributed  (o  a  just  punishment  from  heaven." — 
Mrs.  Bushes  **  Queens  of  France,"  vol.  i.  pp. 
96-101. 

Although  these  formidable  weapons  in  the 
Church's  arsenal  were  occasionally  directed 
against  the  pure  and  good,  this  mighty  ar- 
tSlery  of  interdict  and  excorarauDicntion  was 
more  frequently  used  to  hold  in  check  the 
er^l  passions  of  mankind,  which  would  have 
Jbeen  let  loose  on  society,  had  they  not  been 
restrained  by  the  dreaded  censures  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  the  only  tribunal  which 
ccTuld  be  brought  to  bear  effectually  on  the 
nunds  and  consciences  of  a  lawless  age.  Man, 
in  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  semi-civilization, 
requires  to  be  subjected  to  a  despotism  which 
cfCD  coerce  his  proud  will,  repress  his  other- 
idse  ungovernable  passions,  and  fetter  his 
power  and  inclination  to  do  evil.  The  spir- 
itual despotism  which  Rome  has  exercised 
has  undoubtedly  impeded,  to  some  extent, 
the  march  of  enlightenment  and  freedom ; 
but  m  the  middle  ages  its  influence  was  highly 
beaeGciaL    In  those  dark  eras  when  m\gVvt 


constituted  right,  the  Church  proved  herseff 
the  protector  of  the  weak  when  overmastered 
by  the  strong,  the  judicious  encourager  of 
learning,  and  munificent  patron  of  the  art^ 
as  well  as  the  fearless  foe  of  the  tyrant,  th0 
oppressor,  and  the  abandoned  sensualist 
Two  hundred  years  later  than  the  reign  of 
Robert,  his  descendant  Philip  Augustus— 
who  had  repudiated  his  innocent  and  modeat 
wife,  Ingborge  of  Denmark — was  compelled» 
by  the  Papal  thunders,  to  restore  her  to  her 
rights  and  dignities.  The  interdict  launched 
against  the  all-powerful  monarch  by  Innocent 
III.  was  only  withdrawn,  on  condition  that 
the  Queen  should  have  a  fair  trial,  before  any 
sentence  of  divorce  could  be  pronounced,  or 
carried  into  effect  by  the  king. 

"  Ingborge  had  the  privilege  of  choosing  ths 
placo  of  assemblage,  and  fixed  on  Soi^son^,  when 
she  appeared  in  the  court,  as  also  did  Uie  king. 
The  case  was  proclaimed  with  solemnity  and  regi^ 
larity,  when  a  young  stranger  advanced  and  asked 
permission  of  the  queen  to  undertake  her  defenoe. 
rhilip  himself  could  not  refrain  from  admiring  tls 
lofly  courage  and  simplicity  of  Uiis  unknown 
orator,  who  pleaded  the  cause  with  so  much 
warmth  and  energy  that  the  judges  were  persuadedi 
and  the  audience  loudly  applauded,  but  not  befois 
the  mysterious  defender  had  disappeared.  Philip 
foreseeing  the  issue  of  the  proceedings,  and  not 
choosing  that  royal  majesty  should  be  submitted 
to  human  judgment,  hastened  to  the  convent  to 
which  Ingborge  had  retired,  embraced  her,  placed 
her  on  his  horse  behind  him,  and  conducted  her  to 
Paris,  where  he  publicly  acknowledged  her  as 
wife  and  queen  in  the  year  1201." — Mrs,  Bushes 
«'  Queens  of  France  "  vol.  i.  pp.  146,  147. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  fair 
English  Princesses  ;  and  already  we  find  our- 
selves engrossed  in  the  fortunes  of  the  French 
Queens  of  the  twelfth  century.  Let  us  reveit 
to  the  previous  century,  and  glance  at  the 
family  of  the  great  Norman  ruler  of  England. 

Of  the  numerous  daughters  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  the  youngest,  Adela,  was  the 
most  distinguished.  She  has  another  claim 
on  our  notice,  for  her  son,  although  he  had 
no  l.ereditary  right,  yet  filled  for  a  time  th0 
throne  of  his  maternal  grandfather.  The 
diameter  and  destiny  of  Adela  were  alike 
remarkable.  While  still  very  young,  and  on 
the  eve  of  marriage,  her  betrothed  lover, 
Simon  Crispin,  Earl  of  Amiens,  was  seized 
with  an  earnest  longing  for  the  cloisteral  life. 
His  imagination  had  been  affected  by  the 
sight  of  his  father's  corse,  exhumed  three 
years  after  death ;  and  the  brave  young 
baron,  yielding  to  the  impressions  produced 
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solved  to  forego  his  brilliant  prospects  and 
youthful  bride,  for  the  devotional  exercises 
and  rigid  penances  of  the  monastery.  Many 
years  afterwards  the  deserted  Adela  became 
the  wife  of  Stephen  Count  of  Blois.  He 
also  was  a  victim  to  religious  enthusiasm, 
for  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Crusaders,  and 
in  his  second  expedition  perished  on  the  field 
cf  battle.  Then,  Adela  herself  resolved  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  her  life  to  the  service 
cf  God.  She  retired  to  the  priory  of  Mar- 
cjgny,  where  she  assumed  the  veil.  Here, 
Ibough  dead  to  the  world,  her  ambition — 
BSx  element  largely  developed  in  her  character, 
and  one  which  never  slumbered — was  gratified 
by  the  distingubhed  position  of  her  two  sons, 
neobald,  the  great  Earl  of  Blois,  and 
Stephen,  who  successfully  usurped  the  crown 
(tf  his  cousin,  Maud,  dau^ter  and  heiress  of 
King  Henry  the  First  of  Endand. 

A  long  and  very  interestmg  biography  of 
tills  princess — the  Empress  Queen — is  given 
by  Mrs.  Everett  Green  in  her  first  volume. 
The  adventures  of  the  Empress  Maud  are 
already  familiar  to  all  students  of  English 
history,  so  that  we  shall  pass  her  by,  and 
devote  our  limited  space  only  to  those  less 
prominent  characters  among  the  English 
Princesses,  with  whose  story  we  are  made 
acquainted  by  this  agreeable  writer. 

The  grandchild,  and  namesake  of  the  Em- 
press Maud,  Matilda,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry 
the  Second  and  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  has 
peculiar  claims  on  our  regard.  "  She  is  the 
direct  ancestress  of  the  House  of  Brunswick, 
to  which  England  is  indebted  for  its  lost,  and 
$B  every  British  heart  must  earnestly  hope 
its  longest,  and  greatest,  and  best  dynasty  of 
Sovereigns."  Eleanora  of  Aquitaine,  mother 
to  this  young  princess,  played  an  important 
part  in  European  history,  and  we  must  glance 
at  her  fortunes  before  tracing  the  career  of 
her  daughter  Matilda. 

Eleanora  was  the  most  beautiful  woman, 
and  the  greatest  heiress  of  her  time ;  inheri- 
tdx  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  France, 
vhich,  as  her  dowry,  became  appanages  to 
Ae  Crown  of  England.  She  also  forms  a 
doubly-connected  link  between  France  and 
England.  Her  territorial  possessions  appeared 
to  be  secured  to  the  former  crown  by  her 
marriage  with  its  monarch  Louis  le  Jeune,  at 
Chat  time  considered  a  most  successful  piece 
of  statecraft.  The  lovely  and  youthful  bride 
assumed  the  cross,  and  accompanied  her  lord 
to  Syria ;  but  yielding  to  the  seductions  that 
surrounded  her  at  Antioch,  then  owning  the 
away  of  her  near  relative.  Count  Raymond, 
Eleanora  forfeited  the  esteem  and  affection  of 


her  husband,  who  repudiated  her  on  his  re- 
turn to  France  in  consequence  of  the  levity 
of  her  conduct  while  sojourning  in  the  East. 
Scarcely  was  the  divorce  pronounced,  when 
she  wedded  Henry  Plantaganet,  afterwards 
Henry  the  Second  of  England,  and  trans- 
fcrrea  by  this  act  to  the  dreaded  rival  of  the 
French  monarch  the  provinces  with  which 
she  was  so  richly  dowered.  By  her  second 
husband  Eleanora  became  the  mother  of  a 
numerous  family  ;  but  strife  and  discord 
reigned  among  her  children,  and  the  infideli- 
ties of  Henry  made  her  experience  the  same 
acute  pangs  of  jealousy  which  she  had  her- 
self inflicted  on  Louis  the  Seventh. 

But  to  return  to  her  eldest  daughter,  the 
Princess  Matilda. 

This  little  lady  was  only  nine  years  old 
when  her  hand  was  sought  in  marriage  by 
Henry  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria. 
He  was  then  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  by 
a  former  marriage  had  one  child,  the  Ladv 
Gertrude.  His  power,  and  the  extent  of  his 
territories,  are  described  in  the  distich  or 
motto  which  we  subjoin  : — 

"  Heinrich  der  Low  bin  ich  ^enannt 
In  aller  Welt  and  und  Weit  bekannt ; 
Von  der  Elbe  an  den  Rein 
Vom  Harz  bis  an  die  See  war  mien.*' 

The  mamage  of  Matilda  and  Henry  was 
celebrated  with  due  splendor;  £G3  Idai^  7d., 
an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  having  been 
expended  on  the  trousseau  of  the  bride. 

"A  picture  representing  this  marriage  scene  was 
painted  at  the  time,  and  afterwards  hun^  up  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Blasins  at  Brunswick,  wnich  is  en- 
graved by  Scheidins  in  his  Origines  Guelficas  In 
spite  of  her  juvenality,  Matilda  is  represented  as 
tall  and  womanly  in  her  appearance,  and  Henry 
being  young  looking,  considering  his  years,  the 
difference  between  their  ages  is  less  strikingly  ap- 
parent The  dress  worn  by  the  Duke  on  the  imr 
portant  occasion  is  a  richly  embroidered  tunic 
reaching  to  the  ankles,  surmounted  by  a  cloak  of 
white  satin  or  velvet,  the  border  all  round  cut  into 
deep  scollops  and  embroidered,  thrown  open  in 
front,  and  having  a  deep  falling  cape  which  covers 
the  waist ;  on  his  head  is  a  low  cap  with  a  broad 
band  richly  set  with  gems,  from  the  centre  of 
which  rise  three  ostrich  feathers.  Matilda's  dress 
is  not  quite  so  picturesque,  her  features  are  r^- 
markably  regular  and  well  formed,  but  round  her 
face  she  wears  a  full  white  frill,  and  not  a  particle 
of  hair  is  to  be  seen.  A  coronet  of  strawberry 
leaves  and  pearls  adorns  her  brow,  from  behind 
which  depends  a  long  white  veil,  wrapped  rather 
ungracefully  round  her  throat  and  bosom;  her 
under-robe  she  wears  very  long,  trimmed  with  fur, 
and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  narrow  zone,  and 
over  this  a  lacgj^  hiUVU^  xcASftV^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^»&^ 
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Wtrly  enveloping;  her  person  in  its  Toldt,  finiahed 

Kt  the  neck  by  a  deep  frill,"      "-  " '-  "  "-- 

cam  of  England"  vol.  i. 

Matildn  remained  in  Germany  while  her 
gallanl  lord  waged  war  in  Syria  with  ihe  In- 
fidels. Sbe  was  soon  to  experience  the 
Borrows  and  joys  of  maternitT.  After  a  lonii; 
absence  Henry  returned  lo  his  wife  and  child, 
laden  with  spoil  and  glory.  The  gifts  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Turkish  Sultan  of 
Iconium  wore  splenilid  io'the  extreme: — 

"  After  presenting  him  with  a  gorgeous  caftan 
of  Ihc  most  coxtlvmanufactDreftiuI  workmanship, 
aghleei)  hundred  war-stceda  were  brought  in,  and 
mva  of  ihe  allondana  of  Henry  was  ordered  to 
select  that  one  for  his  own  Uiie  which  ttest  suited 


and  iheir  trappings  of  velvet  inwrought  with  gold 
and  gems,  were  given  to  the  Duke;  as  also  two 
leopards  and  an  immense  Hon,  animals  then 
almost  unknown  in  Europe,  Willi  many  slaves,  all 
provided  wiili  horKcs  for  (heir  own  riding,  and  six 
camels,  loaded  with  gifts  of  every  description." — 
Mt3.  Green's  "Princestei  of  England,"  vol.  i.  p. 


Trouble  and  sorrow,  however,  were  in  store 
for  Muiilda  and  hergallant  lord.  Henry  the 
Lion,  after  experiencing  various  fortunes  of 
war,  ill  a  contest  with  the  Emperor  Freder- 
ick, became  an  exile  from  his  native  land : — 

"  TIic  situation  of  the  once  powerful  Duke  of 
Saxony,  stripped  of  his  extensive  possessions,  re- 
duced to  comparative  beggary,  baniehed  aa  a  dis- 
graced exile,  rniM^d  no  much  sympathy,  that  many 
of  those  nobles  who  had  not  joined  in  the  recent 
decrees  against  him  flocked  to  shew  liim  respect, 
by  accompanying  him  lo  any  place  where  he 
might  choose  to  retire.  .  .  .  With  heavy 
hearts  tlie  Duke  and  Ducliesa,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1182,  prepared  for  their  departure 
from  their  own  proud  halls,  to  throw  themselves 
8B  pensioners  upon  the  hoeoitality  of  others.  All 
die  I  r  children  went  with  tnem,  excepting  the  in- 
fant Lolhairc,  who,  on  account  of  his  tender  age, 
was  oblipd  to  be  left  i»hiud  in  charge  of  his 
nurses  ;  and  attended  on  their  journey  by  a  gallant 
train  of  noblcii,  they  made  their  way  to  Argenlan, 
where  Matilda  remained  for  several  monllis  an  in- 
habitant  of  thnt  palace  which,  sixteen  years  be- 
fore, had  ro-eclioed  with  the  rejoicings  of  her 
bridal."— JKr,<.  Green's  "  Princesses  of  England," 
vol.  1.  p.  249. 

Uatilda  having  faithfully  adhered  to  her 
lord  in  all  bis  troubles  and  reverses,  and  en- 
joyed, spite  of  the  disparity  in  their  years, 
unalloyed  domestic  bliss,  left  him  to  mourn 
her  irreparable  loss  : — 

"Though  MaEiida  bad  passed  throngh  Bac\\ 


varied  fortonei  she  had  only  attained  her  thirty* 
third  year ;  and  ber  early  death  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  wearing  eubcts  of  anxiety  >nd  aaf 
row  for  the  misfortnncB  of  her  gallanl  husband- 
She  was  interred  with  much  pomp  in  the  Cath» 
dra!  Church  of  31.  Blaiius,  of  which  she  hadbefli 
the  co-founder,  and  was  followed  to  the  mve  by 
the  sincere  regrets  of  the  people,  to  whom  be> 
many  virtues  had  greatly  endeared  her. 

"Her  statue,  carved  in  stone,  was  afierwanb 
placed  over  her  tomb  by  the  care  of  her  hosbauL 
The  Sgure  is  tall,  and  the  countenance  bears  tta 
same  regularly  beautiful  features  with  which  ste 
is  portrayed  in  the  picture  already  alluded  to ; 
ber  brow  is  pncircleil  by  a  coronet,  unadorned 
save  with  a  single  roee  in   the  centre,  which 


of  tlie  face,  and  tlie  long  white  veil  flowing  behind 
is  gathered  in  folds  on  tbe  boBom.  She  weara  a 
full  under  garment  confined  at  the  waist,  and  ofW 
all  a  mantle  which  nearly  envelops  ber  person; 
her  hands  are  claeoed  in  the  meek  atiitode  of 
prayer,  so  touchingty  expressive,  which  is  almcA 
universally  adopted  in  ancient  statues." — Mrt. 
Green'i  "Princesses  nf  England"  vol,  i.  p.  afi7. 

This  is  a  pleasing  sketch  of  the  fortDoea  of 
the  ancestress  of  the  Honse  of  Brunswick, 
The  story  of  her  sister  Leonora,  second 
daughter  of  Henry  and  Eleanora,  is  not  leS 
interesting.  She  was  more  beautiful  in  pep- 
son  than  ber  elder  sister,  and  was  wedded  at 
an  equally  tender  age.  She  was  alike  forti^ 
nate  in  her  choice,  being  fondly  loved  by  hd 
husband,  Alphonso  the  Qood,  King  of  Gastilt^ 
and  blessed  with  a  numerous  and  promisiqg 
progeny. 

"  She  lived  to  see  her  onlv  enrviving  son  t 
king ;  and  her  four  married  daughters  each  ft 
due  lime  wore  Ihe  regal  circlet,  so  that  of  ll* 
Princess  Leonora  it  may  be  trnly  said,  that  ■!■ 
was  the  daughter,  aister,  wife,  motlier,  and  granA' 
mother  of  kings,  and  the  aocestreas  of  the  raca 
of  mighty  monarchs  who,  even  now,  occupy  tKb 
of  the  most  powerful  thrones  of  Europe." 

Blanche  of  CastJle,  third  danghter  of  A)>- 
phonao  and  Leonom,  bears  an  honored  nsoB 
10  history,  and  wilt  long  be  remembered  ai 
the  mother  of  Saint  Louis,  and  the  abb 
regent  of  his  kingdom  during  his  minority,  and 
afterwards  during  his  absence  in  bis  crusad- 
ing campaigns  in  the  East.  The  raarriaga 
between  Blanche  and  Louis  the  Eighth  rS 
France  was  skilfully  negotiated  by  Eleanora 
of  Aquitaine,  maternal  grandmother  of  thB 
youn^  bride.  This  Queen  of  England,  mon 
wise  m  her  old  age  than  when  actuated  by 
the  passions  of  her  youth,  sought  to  heu 
those  breaches  she  had  herself  created ;  and 
by  this  fortunate  alliance  connected  tbe  royal 
fan^ea  oE  England,  France,  and  Spain,  ib 
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the  amicable  bonds  of  near  relationsbip. 
Blanche  is  said  to  have  owed  her  selection 
from  among  the  daughters  of  Alphonso  and 
Leonora,  to  her  soft  and  musical  name.  Her 
elder  sister,  Urraca,  was-  equally  beautiful 
and  attractive,  but  her  Spanish  name  sounded 
harshly  to  the  ears  of  the  ambassadors  sent 
to  negotiate  the  marriage  on  the  part  of 
Louis  the  Eighth. 

The  events  of  her  after  life  are  familiar  to 
all.  Blanche  of  Castile  has  left  behind  her 
a  very  high  reputalion  for  virtue  and  wisdom. 
Her  prudent  administration  as  regent ;  her 
patriotism,  her  untiring  energy,  and  her  ma- 
ternal devotion,  have  gained  for  her  the 
favorable  verdict  of  posteritv ;  and  so  high 
was  the  opinion  entertained  of  her  bv  her 
successors,  that  several  of  the  Queen  Dowa- 
gers of  France  assumed  the  surname  of 
^  Blanche**  as  the  Roman  emperors  did  that 
of  **AugtutH9:* 

Her  son,  Louis  the  Ninth,  is  pre-eminently 
the  Hero  of  Christian  Europe.  History  does 
not  record,  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a 
mora  perfect  character  than  that  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  Saint  and  King.  Noble  and 
magnanimous,  yet  filled  with  the  most  pro- 
found humility  of  soul;  wise  and  learned, 
yet  single-minded  and  simple  as  a  child  ; 
ardent,  daring,  impulsive,  and  enthusiastic, 
his  heart  was  more  gentle  and  tender  than 
that  of  the  softest  woman  ;  while  he  united 
to  all  these  characteristics,  fervent  and  prac- 
tical piety,  and  energetic  activity  in  adminis- 
tration and  in  war. 

We  follow  his  short  career  with  untiring 
interest  from  his  cradle  to  the  grave ;  and  see 
before  us,  in  imagination,  the  ingenuous  and 
thoughtful  child,  sole  hope  of  the  French 
nation,  and  solace  of  his  widowed  mother, 
proudly  presented  by  her  to  the  assembled 
people.  Again  in  his  early  youth  we  behold 
nim  painfully  impressed  with  the  sufferings 
of  the  Christian  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  at  that 
time  groaning  under  the  ravages  of  the  Tar- 
tar invasions ;  and  kneeling  at  the  altar  in 
earnest  prayer — Deliverez-nous,  Seigneur,  de 
la  fureur  de*  Tartares,  We  follow  him  to 
the  couch  of  pain  where  the  fevered  monarch 
lies  in  mortal  agony  ;  while  aniious  crowds, 
surrounding  the  palace,  offer  up  earnest  pe- 
Utions  for  his  restoration  to  health, — the 
rumor  passes  from  mouth  to  mouth  that  the 
beloved  one  has  breathed  his  last  sigh, — and 
tears  and  sobs  burst  forth  uncontrolled  from 
all  that  vast  assemblage.  But  "heaven,"  to 
use  the  expressive  words  of  the  chronicler, 
'^could  not  withstand  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  an  entire  people,  and  reopened  the  gates 


of  the  tomb,"  and  restored  the  patient 
sufferer  for  some  years  longer  to  his  faitliful 
people.  But,  alas !  for  France.  Her  mon- 
arch on  his  sick-bed  vowed  to  assume  the 
cross,  and  only  awaited  his  convalescence  to 
perform  his  covenant  with  Heaven. 

Very  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by 
his  counsellors  to  dissuade  Louis  the  Ninth 
from  this  rash  undertaking.  His  mother,  in 
especial,  urged  every  argument — but  in  vain ; 
the  King  was  irrevocably  fixed  in  his  deter- 
mination, and  his  gentle  wife,  Margaret  of 
Provence,  heroically  resolved  to  share  his 
fortunes,  whatever  might  betide.  The  appeal 
of  Queen  Blanche  b  touching  in  the  extreme. 
We  shall  quote  her  arguments  from  the  nar- 
rative of  M.  Michaud,  who  has  given  us  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  subsequent  crusades  : 

**  Mons  fils,  lui  dit-ello,  si  la  providence  s'est 
servle  de  moi  pour  veiller  sur  voire  enfance  et 
V0U8  conserver  la  couronne,  j'ai  peut-elre  lo  droit 
de  vous  rappeler  les  devoirs  d'un  monarquc  et  les 
obligations  que  vous  impose  le  salut  du  royaume 
a  la  t^to  duqael  Dieu  vous  a  place  ;  mais  j'aime 
mieux  faire  parler  devant  vous  la  tendresse  d'une 
mere,  Vous  le  savez,  mon  fils,  11  ne  me  rests 
que  peu  de  jours  k  vivre,  et  voire  depart  ne  me 
laisse  que  la  pensee  d'une  separation  etemelle : 
heureuse  encore  si  je  meurs  avant  que  la  r^ 
nommee  ait  apporte  en  Occidenl,  la  nouvelle  de 
quelque  grand  deaastrc !  Juequ*  iL  ce  jour 
vous  avez  dedaigne  raes  conseils  et  mes  prieres : 
mais,  si  vous  ne  prenez  pitife  de  mes  cnagrins, 
songez  du  moins  a  vos  enfants  que  vous  abandon- 
nez  au  berceau ;  lis  onl  besoin  de  vos  le9on8  et  de 
vos  secours ;  quo  deviendronl-ils  en  voire  absence  ? 
ne  vous  sont-ils  pas  aussi  chers  que  les  Chretiens 
d'Orienl?  Si  vous  eliez  maintenanl  en  Asie  et 
qu'on  vuit  vous  apprendre  que  voire  farnille  d6- 
laiss^e  est  le  jouet  et  la  prole  des  factions,  vous 
ne  manqneriez  pas  d'accourir  au  milieu  de  nous. 
Eh  bien,  tous  ces  maux  que  ma  tendresse  redoute, 
voire  depart  pent  les  faire  maitre.  Reslez  dong 
en  Europe,  oh  vous  aurez  tant  d'occusions  de 
montrer  les  vertus  d'un  bon  roi,  d'un  roi  le  p^re 
de  ses  sujets,  le  module  et  I'appui  des  princes  de 
Fa  maison.  Si  Jesus- Christ  exige  que  son  heri- 
tage soil  dclivrc,  envoyez  en  Orient  vos  trcsors  et 
vos  armies ;  Dieu  benira  u^e  guerre  entreprise 
pourlafflorie  de  son  nom.  Mais  ce  Dieu  qui 
m'entend,  croyez-moi,  n'ordonne  point  quon 
accompHsse  un  vobu  contraire  aux  grands  desseins 
de  sa  providence.  Non,  ce  Dieu  de  misericorde 
qui  ne  permit  point  qu* Abraham  acbcvat  son  sac- 
rifice, ne  vous  permet  point  d'achever  le  voire  et 
d*expo6er  une  vie  ii  laquelle  sont  attaches  le  sort 
de  voire  farnille  et  le  salut  de  voire  royaume." 

Queen  Margaret  of  Provence,  as  we  have 
said,  accompanied  her  husband  to  Palestine. 
She  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  very 
much  afraid  of  her  mother-in-law — a  feeling 
which  doubtless  influenced  her  determination 
to  undertakfi  tba  ^tvVwm^  ^o'^sKiRs^  ^ss^'^wsr^ 
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Loois,    Marff««t  bore  up  nohXj  under  the 
disasters  which  befel  the  Chris^an  host  in 


"  She  was  pre^ant  when  the  King  nna  taken 
prisoner  at  Saint  John  d'Acro,  in  1350,  and  was 
informed  of  Ibis  new  catastrophe  before  her  ac- 
oonchemcntat  Damietta,  which  place  the  King  had 
oonfidcd  <o  her  goveminent,  and  where  she  was 
hesie^d  by  the  Saracens.  It  wonld  be  difficnh 
to  painl  the  desolation  of  the  Queen  on  hearing 
of  the  caplivity  of  her  hnsliand,  and  the  dread  of 
being  exposed  to  the  brutality  of  the  licentious 


JPfsB,  who  fonned  part  of  the  expedition,  were  en- 
closed in  the  town  with  her,  and  beine  without 
food,  the  auxiliaries  desired  to  qnit  the  plsce ;  but 
Margaret  summoned  their  captains,  and  promised 
to  bring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  provisions,  if  they 
wniiM  rnmnin  : nj)a Bi letta,  which  was  the  king  s 


hutn 


Theti 


rounded  by  enemies,  and  in  the  difficult  position 
'in  whicli  bIio  was  placed  the  queen  feared  the 
consequence  of  an  assault ;  she  therefore  retained 
hot  one  soldier  near  her  person,  who  was  a  dis- 
tinguislied  chevalier,  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age.  Ill  one  of  licr  moments  of  alarm  she  threw 
herself  Fit  his  knees  and  entreated  him  to  grant 
the  reqncHt  she  was  about  to  make  ;  the  old  cav- 
alier su'orc  to  do  so.  '  Sir  Chevalier,'  said  the 
queen,  '  by  the  faith  you  owe  me,  I  conjure  yoo 
to  cot  off  my  head  if  Damielta  is  taken  by  the 
Saracens.*  '  I  intended  lo  do  so,'  replied  the  vete- 
ran. No  record  in  history  can  afibrd  a  more  he- 
roic incident.  Some  hours  after  Margaret  gave 
birth  to  a  son,  whom  she  called  Tristan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unhappy  circnmstances  which  oc- 
curred ut  the  period  of  hia  birth," — 3.ii.  Bush's 
"  Qiieens  c/ France,"  vo\,  i.  pp.  169-171. 

Well  might  the  afflicted  queen  call  her 
babe  Tristan.  The  ill-staned  name  was  pro- 
phetic, for  the  circumstances  attending  his 

*dcath  were  ns  mournful  as  those  amidst  which 
he  was  ushered  into  the  world.  The  ;oung 
Duke  de  Nevers,  for  so  be  waa  called,  naa 
tendcrlj  beloved  by  his  father,  and  with  him, 
assumed  the  cross  when  St.  Louis  undertook 
his  second  und  lact  crusade.  It  was  termin- 
ated by  the  death  of  the  hero-king  at  Tunis ; 
but  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  his  young 
bud  of  promise  prematurely  blighted — cut 
down  by  the  fell  disease  which  swept  oS 
thousnnds  of  the  Christian  army.  The  Cru- 
saders had  to  contend  with  the  disorders  in- 
cidental lo  the  unhealthy  climate  of  North- 
am  Africn,  still  more  than  with  opposing 
infidel  hosts.  Tristan  was  among  the  first  lo 
sicken  nnd  die.  He  had  shared  his  father's 
teni,  and  never  left  him  until  his  removal  was 
rendered  necessary  by  illness ;  and  then  he 

was  careful!/  tntnspoiled  on  board  oue  of 


the  French  reaaels  lying  at  uiohor  io  the 
Bay  of  Tunis.  The  king's  anxiety  to  hear 
tidings  of  his  state  was  mt«a8e ;  but  his  i»- 
i]iuries  met  with  no  response  from  the  tttr 
lendants,  and  Louis  truly  divined  that  his  son 
was  dead.  Nature  gave  way,  and  the  b»- 
reaved  father  wept  abundantly  :  then  kneel- 
ing before  the  cross  he  sougot  for  console 
uon  and  strength  whence  alone  they  can  ba 
found,  even  from  the  Friend  of  the  mourner 
— the  compassionate  Saviour  and  Redeemer 
of  the  world. 

Louis  the  Ninth  was  desUned  soon  to  fol- 
low Tristan  to  the  grave.  When  attacked 
by  the  fatal  fever,  he  summoned  his  children 
bo  his  dying-bed,  and  addressed  them  most 
impressively  with  his  lost  breath.  The  max- 
ims which  he  then  inculcated  on  his  bod  and 
auccessor  Philip  may  even  now  be  consult- 
ed ;  that  young  prince  having  had  them  care- 
fully preserved  as  guides  for  the  fnture  r^ 
ulation  of  his  conduct,  and  to  remind  him 
conlinually  of  the  duty  he  owed  to  lus  aub- 
jects.  Wo  cannot  read  these  maxims  with- 
out emotions  of  love,  venera^on,  and  respect 
for  the  upright  nature  which  dictated  them. 

"  Cher  fils,  si  Nostre  Seigneur  t'envoie  ancnna 
persecution  ou  maladie  on  antre  chose,  ta  la  dcria 
sontTrirdebonnairementet  Ten  dois  remercier  et 
Sfsvoir  bon  gr^ ;   car  tu  doia  penaer  qo'il  Ta  faiet 

Kur  ton  bien,  et  tu  dois  encore  penser  que  tu  I'aa 
>n  merits,  et  plus  encore  s'il  le  vout  pour  co  que 
tu  I'as  pen  aime  el  peu  scrvi  et  pour  ce  que  tu  ai 
fait  maintea  choses  coutre  sa  volonle." 

"  Si  Noatre  Seigneur  t'envoie  aacune  prosper 
ite  on  de  sante  du  corps  ou  d'autre  chose,  ta  Tea 
dois  remercier  humblement,  et  tu  doia  prendre 
garde  que  de  ce  tu  ne  ta  descries,  ni  par  orgneil, 
ni  par  autre  tort,  car  c'esl  grand  peche  que  dt 
guermyer  Nostre  Seigneur  de  ses  dona." 

"  Cher  fils,  aye  le  cueur  compatjasant  envera 
lea  pauvrCG  et  envers  tous  ceulx  que  tu  penserti 
qniont  saufTranco  de  cueur  ou  de  corps,  et  suivant 
ton  ponvoir,  soulsge  les  volontiera  de  consolationt 

"  Cher  fil8,8'il  advientquetuparvienneeaniWf- 
Buma  prendaaoing  d'avoir  les  quality  qui  appai- 
tiennent  aui  roia,  c'eat-a-dire  que  tu  sois  si  juatt, 
que  tu  ne  t'jcaries  de  la  justice,  quelque  chow 
qui  puissc  srriver.  S'il  advient  qu'il  y  ait  qu»' 
rello  enire  un  pauvre  ot  un  riche,  soubliens  d* 
preference  le  pauvre  au  riche  jusqu'i  co  que  to 
F^achcs  verile,  et,  quand  to  U  cognoistras,  ftis 

"  Cher  fils,  je  I'enseigne  que  lea  guerres  et  dft- 
Inla  qui  aeront  en  ta  terre  ou  entre  tes  liommWi 
tu  te  mcttcs  en  peine,  autant  que  tu  le  pourras, 
de  les  apaiser." 

"  Clier  fila,  prends  garde  qu'il  y  ait  bons  baillis 
et  hons  prevosts  en  ta  terre,  et  fais  sonvent  pren- 
dre garde  qa'ila  faasent  bien  justice,  et  qu'ils  m 
fasseni  i  autrui  tort  ni  chose  qu'ils  ne  duiveuL" 

"  Cher  file,  je  le  donns  toots  la  benediction  qos 
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la  pdre  pent  et  doit  donner  a  son  file,  et  prie  Noe- 
tre  Seigneur  Dieu  Jesus  Christ  que,  par  sa  grande 
misericorde  et  par  lea  prieres  et  par  les  merites 
de  sa  bienheureuse  m^re,  la  Vierge  Marie,  et  dea 
anges  et  des  arch-anges,  et  de  tous  saincts  et  de 
toutes  sainctes,  il  te  garde  et  defende,  que  tu  ne 
faeses  chose  aui  soit  centre  sa  volenti  et  qnMl  te 
donne  grace  de  faire  sa  volont^,  et  qu'il  soit  servi 
et  bonore  par  toi ;  et  paisse  t'il  accordu  a  toi  et  a 
moi,  par  sa  grande  generosite  qa'apres  cette  mor- 
telle  vie  nous  puissions  venir  a  lui  pour  lavie 
eiemelle,  la  oii  nous  puissions  le  voir,  aimer  et 
loner  sans  fin." 

Love  to  God  and  man,  impartial  justice,  and 
thoughtful  consideration  for  his  poorer  sub- 
jects are  here  impressively  urged  on  the  fu- 
ture ruler  of  France.  We  have  made  these 
garbled  extracts  almost  at  random  from  the 
maxims  of  the  dying  monarch,  and  preferred 
quoting  them  in  the  quaint  old  French  of  that 
aay,  to  rendering  them  into  their  less  express- 
ive English  equivalents.  The  reader  who 
may  wish  to  peruse  this  important  document 
frill  find  it  ^ven  at  full  length  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  third  volume  of  M.  Michaud's  His- 
torie  des  Croi^ades,  Pieces  Justificatives,  n. 
^  p.  489. 

Beatrix  of  Provence,  sister  of  Queen  Mar- 
garet, was  married  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  the 
younger  brother  of  St.  Louis.  The  cruel  but 
guccessful  career  of  conquest  pursued  in  Sici- 
ly and  Southern  Itnly  by  this  adventurous 
prince  was  occasioned,  it  is  said,  by  his 
Countess's  petty  jealousy  of  the  superior 
rank  of  her  crowned  sisters,  the  Queens  of 
France  and  England.  The  story  runs,  that 
Charles  on  one  occasion  unexpectedly  enter- 
ing his  wife's  apartments,  found  her  bathed 
In  tears,  which  she  endeavored  to  conceal, 
but  ineffectually.  The  husband's  quick 
glance  of  affection  detecting  these  traces  of 
recent  emotion,  he  questioned  her,  and  found 
that  jealousy  and  ambition  contended  within 
her  breast.  Charles  passionately  loved  his 
fair  Beatrix,  and  tenderly  kissed  away  her 
tears.  **  Grieve  not,  my  beloved,"  he  said 
to  her,  **  you  also  shall  be  queen.  The  regal 
circlet  would  grace  your  brow  no  less  bright- 
ly than  the  fair  heads  of  Eleanor  and  Mar- 
garet. I  swear  by  your  beauteous  self  that 
your  wishes  shall  be  accomplished — and 
speedily  too — for,  fondly  as  I  love  you,  I  here 
TOW  to  forego  your  society  until  I  have  con- 
quered a  kingdom,  and  can  ask  you  to  share 
with  me  a  diadem  and  a  throne !" 

In  pursuance  of  this  singular  vow,  Charles 
entered  on  his  Italian  and  Sicilian  wars,  but 
only  attained  success  by  the  perpetration  of 
such  cruelties  as  entailed  the  dreadful  retri- 
Iwtion  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers. 


We  now  resume  our  notice  of  the  English 
Princesses,  children  of  Henry  II.  and  Eleanora 
of  Aquitaine.  Joanna,  their  third  daughter, 
was  solicited  in  marriage  by  William  IL, 
King  of  Sicily.  Their  union  was  a  happy 
one.  ^  William  the  Good,  as  he  was  fondly 
sumamed,  was  a  beneficent  ruler  to  his 
people,  and  kind  and  faithful  in  his  conjugal 
relation.  Joanna  had  to  lament  his  early 
death,  which  left  her  a  widow  when  only 
twenty -four  years  of  age.  She  subsequently 
became  the  wife  of  Count  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, a  man  of  a  very  different  character 
from  her  former  husband,  and  mother  of  his 
ill-starred  successor,  Raymond,  the  seventh 
and  last  earl. 

"  The  name  of  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse  will 
be  forever  immortalized  by  his  association  with 
the  persecuted  sect  of  the  Albigenses.  It  was 
about  the  period  of  his  marriage  that  these  simple- 
minded  men  first  became  sufficiently  formidable 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Church  ;  but,  however 
deeply  Raymond  himself,  either  now  or  in  his  after 
life,  became  impregnated  with  the  new  doctrines, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  his  consort,  for  Joanna  died  as  she  had 
lived,  a  true  member  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
though  hitherto  she  had  not  shown  herself  either  a 
very  devout  or  a  very  liberal  one.  It  was  tar  more 
congenial  to  tliis  spirited  dame  to  encourage  by 
her  presence  the  hosts  of  the  Crusader::!,  amidst  the 
clang  of  trumpets  and  the  waving  of  banners,  Inr 
the  side  of  her  brother  Richard,  the  lion-hearted, 
than  to  patronize  grave  old  monks  or  sedatp 
abbots ;  and  the  almost  entire  absence  of  all  records 
of  monastic  beneractions  on  her  part,  gives  plain 
intimation  that  she  paid  little  attention  to  the  then 
sacred  duty  of  enriching  the  Church.  This  cir- 
cumstance does  not  speak  favorably  for  tlio  litera- 
ture of  the  Princess  Joanna  ;  for  the  monasteries 
were  in  those  days  the  sole  receptacles  of  learning, 
and  therefore  uniformly  patronized  by  all  its  ad- 
mirers. Al  most  the  only  ecclesiastical  gi  11  of  hers 
on  record  is  that  of  half  the  proceeds  of  the  tishery 
of  Mirmanda  to  the  Church  of  Paranqucto,  in  tlie 
diocese  of  Agenois." — Mrs,  Green'' s  "  Princtsses 
of  England,''^  vol  i.  p.  3G2. 

• 

Although  Joanna's  life  was  little  devout, 
her  last  moments  were  highly  edifying  :-— 

*'  As  the  hour  of  death  approached,  and  the 
solemn  realities  of  eternity  were  openiiit;  before 
the  view  of  one,  who,  through  a  busy  existence, 
had  paid  but  little  attention  to  them,  conscience 
became  vividly  alarmed.  The  account  of  her  last 
hours  is  given  us  by  a  monk,  called  Jean  de  la 
Mainferme,  who  had  it  from  an  eye-witness,  and 
we  subjoin  the  whole  scene  in  a  literal  translation 
of  his  own  words. 

"  Trusting,"  says  our  chronicler,  "  to  His  truth 
and  mercy,  who  will  give  a  penny  to  liim  who 
works  only  at  the  eleventn  hour,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  labored  fiotci  \fea  ^V  ^^  ^'t^^-^  ^- 
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sired  to  asBniDSK  religions  habit,  and  connnanded 
tbe  Prioreas  of  Fonlevraud  to  be  Biimmoped  by 
letters  ami  messenjiera  ;  but  when  dislanco 
delated  her  coming,  feeling  her  end  approachint;, 
she  eaid  lo  the  Arciibitliop  of  Canterllury,  who 
was  then  prewnl, "  0 !  my  Lord  Father,  have  pity 
on  me,  and  fullil  my  earnest  desire  ;  forniali  my 
body  with  Ibe  arms  of  religion  to  figlit  my  adver- 
MTj,  that  my  spirit  maybe  realored  more  pure  and 
free  to  its  (.reator,  for  I  linow  and  believe  thai  if 
Imlglit  be  joined  in  body  to  tbe  Order  of  Fon- 
terrand,  I  shoold  eecano  elema!  punishment. 
But  the  Archbishop,  Irembling,  said  that  this  eoold 
not  be  lawfully  done  wilhnut  her  husband's  con- 
sent; but  when  he  saw  bcr  constancy,  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  speaking  in  her,  moved  by  pity,  and 
conquered  by  her  prayers,  he,-wilh  bis  own  band, 
consecrated  and   pave   her  the   sacred 


ihe  Order  of  Fonlevraud.  She,  now  rejoicing, 
and  unmindful  of  ber  pangs,  declared  she  saw  in 
a  viaion  the  glorious  Mother  of  God,  and  as  the 
abbot  told  us,  she  cast  ber  veil  at  the  enemy, 
■  saying,  '  I  am  a  sister  snd  a  nnn  of  Fontevraud  ; 
thus s Ire nglhened,  I  fear  Ibee  not."-3frj.  Oreeii's 
"  Princesfes  nf  England"  vol.  i.  p.  366. 

Sucli  was  Ibe  Bupcrstitious  faith  of  those 
remote  Hgcs.  lanumerable  instances  mijght 
be  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  belief  en- 
tertained nt  thai  time  of  these  personal  con- 
flicts with  tbe  enemy  of  mankind :  the 
monkish  legends  abound  with  ihesa  mar- 
vellous stones.  Saint  Dunslan,  to  whom  we 
have  before  referred,  was  very  successful  in 
his  contest  with  the  archfiend,  nbom  he 
seized  by  the  nose  with  red-hot  pincers, 
Satan,  in  consequence  of  his  vigorous  on- 
slaught, having  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat. 
Good  angels  and  patron  saints  were  almost 
us  troublesome  personflgea  to  have  to  deal 
with.  A  ludicrous  Instance  occurs  in  the 
history  of  Pedro  the  Second  of  Arragon,  and 
his  wife  Muria  dc  Monlpellier.  The  choice 
of  a  name  for  their  son,  the  infant  heir  to  the 
crown  of  Arragon,  was  a  roattcf  for  mature 
consideration ; — 

"  Maria,  desirous  of  Belecling  for  her  babe  a 
patron  sainl  from  among  Ibe  Holy  Apostles,  yel 
unwilling  tliat  ber  preference  of  one  should  give 
offence  lo  the  others,  ordered  that  twelve  wax- 
tapers,  benrins  each  the  name  of  one  of  them, 
should  be  lighted  and  placed  around  the  table. 
That  which  bore  the  name  of  the  warlike  patron, 
saint  of  Spain  having  far  exceeded  in  bntliancy 
and  duration  the  other  tapers,  the  prince  was 
christened  Saniiago,  or,  as  the  Arragonese  call 
him,  Jaime  (James)." — Senora  Qeorge't  "Queenc 
tf  Spain,  vol.  i.  pp.  60-1. 

We  have  aeen  how  brilliant  were  the 
aUioDcea  formed  by  (he  children  of  tbe  power- 


Tal  and  politic  Henry  Phtnt«gen«t.  The 
daughters  of  his  son  John  were  less  fortnuto 
in  this  respect.  The  eldast,  Joanna,  was 
betrothed  to  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  formerly 
the  affianced  lover  of  her  beautiful  mother 
[sabella  of  Angouleme.  Before  the  marriage 
HAS  consummated.  King  John  diedi  and  Queen 
Isabella,  once  more  free,  gave  her  own  hand 
lo  the  lover  of  her  youth.  Earl  Hugh,  the 
intended  hueband  of  her  little  daogbter, 
Joanna  was  afterwarda  wedded  to  Alexander 
the  Second  of  Scotland — a  prince  whose 
poverty  was  so  extreme,  thai  the  expenses 
of  his  wedding  had  to  be  defrayed  bv  his 
brother-in-law,  Henry  the  Third  of  EngUod. 
Joanna's  married  life  was  not  happy  ;  aba 
died  of  consumption  in  her  thirty-fifth  year, 

Tbe  desdny  of  her  sister  Isabella  was  more 
splendid,  but  scarcely  more  enviable.  She 
became  the  third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric the  Second — a.  man  of  loose  morKl^ 
though  of  great  genius  and  extensive  learning. 
He  treateif  her  with  severity  and  harshness, 
and  kept  her  secluded  from  coart  in  a  state 
little  better  than  that  of  a  prisoner.  Isabella 
died  in  child-bed,  and  left  two  children — a 
son  who  did  not  long  survive  her,  and  a 
daughter  who  became  the  anceatresa  of  th« 
noble  houses  of  Saxe-Cobourg  and  Saxe- 
Ootha,— "  So  that  the  blood  of  the  Empresa 
Isabella  now  runs  in  tbe  veins  of  England's 
Queen,  and,  through  her  illustrioua  consoit 
of  the  house  cf  Saxe-Ootha,  blends  in  a  two- 
fold stream  in  those  of  tbe  royal  infants — the 
hope  of  the  nation^ — the  princes  and  princesaes 
of  England," 

Eleuiora,  third  daughter  of  King  JohOf 
possessed  far  greater  energy  of  character 
than  her  elder  sisters  :  indeed  no  lady  of  the 
middle  ages  plays  a  more  promioetit  part  in 
history  than  this  proud,  ambiUons,  and  able 
woman.  She  was  married,  when  very  young, 
to  Wilitnm  Earl  Marshall,  fourth  Earl  rf 
Pembroke,  tbe  eldest  of  the  five  sons  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Pembrooke,  Regent  of  England 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Third,  and 
possessor,  in  right  of  his  wife,  of  tbe  province 
of  Leinster  in  Ireland.  This  powerful  anb- 
ject  bad  secured  for  the  infant  son  of  his  late 
master.  King  John,  the  wavering  allegiance 
of  the  great  feudatories,  many  of  whom,  in- 
dignant at  the  tyranny  and  duplicity  of  this 
monarch,  had  invited  Prince  Louis  of  Franoe' 
to  assume  the  Crown  of  England.  The  and* 
den  death  of  the  detested  lung  preserved  his 
crown  for  his  young  son ;  ^r  the  haront, 
thus  rid  of  the  tyrant,  listened  to  the  over- 
tnres  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  on  behalf  ot 
the  youthful  heir.      He  represented  to  then 
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fbe  inexpedieacj  of  aiding  in  the  establish- 
m«Dt  of  &  foreigner  on  the  throne  of  £ncland, 
ud,  b;  Umelyconcewionsmade  to  their  just 
dflnanda,  induced  them  to  offer  their  oaths 
of  teoitv  to  Henry  tb«  Third,  The  Earl  of 
Pembroke  was  ananimouslr  chosen  Lord 
Protector  of  the  Realm,  and  proved  himaelf 
well  qoaliSed  for  thia  weighty  trust  bjr  bis 
Caithful  performance  of  its  important  duUes. 
This  remarkable  man  left  bchbd  him  five 
lona  and  five  daughters,  bis  children  by 
laabella,  sole  child  of  Karl  Strongbow  and 
Eva,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Dcrmon  Mac 
Uurroagh,  King  of  Leinster,  who  had  invited 
the  E^gUsh  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  rewarded 
the  successful  and  adventurous  Strongbow 
with  the  hand  of  the  inheritrix  of  his  king- 
djim. 

Wlliam,  the  fourth  Eail,  son  of  the  Karl 
of  Pembroke  and  Isabella  heiress  of  Leinster, 
Inherited  his  father's  power  and  high  posi- 
tion, and  was  not  considered  an  unworthy 
napirant  to  the  hand  of  the  king's  sister : 

"The  marriage  of  an  EngliB'i  princess  with  a 
mere  subject  was  a  circumManco  verv  unusual  in 
tt>e  innals  of  royally,  and  is  in  itself  a  sufficient 
llIuBtration  of  the  ail-but  resal-^tata  of  the  pow- 
erful house  of  Pembroke.  The  titles  of  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  I«rd  of  Slreguile,  Cliepftow,  Cner- 
wenl,  Leigh,  Wexford.  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  Otso- 
ry,  and  Carlow,  accompanied  as  they  were  by  tlic 
eBsentialB,  as  well  as  the  mere  show  of  power, 
Vonid  not  soand  insieniftcanlly  even  in  the  ear^ 
of  a  maiden  of  royal  blood.  Tne  grants  of  lands 
made  to  Earl  William  by  the  King,  in  addition  to 
his  extensive  hereditary  estates,  were  most  mu- 
nificent. Some  of  thoui  were  situated  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales,  and  with  tlie  princes  of  that  coun- 
try this  powerful  noble  freijuently  waged  an 
Blnioat  even-handed  cooflict.  Uilicrs  were  in  Ire- 
land, over  which,  with  Ihc  title  of  justiciary,  he 
exercised  an  almost  viceregal  jurisdiction ;  for 
all  the  prindpal  fortresses  were  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  the  then  ample  revenue  of  £&80  per 
annum  was  assigned  him  from  the  Dublin  Exche- 
quer."— Mri.  Oreen's  "  Princasts  q/"  England" 
vol.  ji.  p.  5a. 

Eleanora  was  left  a  widow  at  the  tender 

Sje  of  sitteen.  The  Earl  Uarshall  died  sud- 
enly  under  pecuharly  afflicting  circum- 
stances. Ho  had  bt:en  sharing  in  the  fea- 
tlvities  occa^aned  by  the  marriage  of  his 
rister  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall — brother  of 
King  Henry,  and  presumptive  heir  to  the 
English  crown — when  he  was  seized  by 
mortal  illness.  The  young  king  was  greatly 
■hocked  at  the  sudden  death  of  bis  brother- 
iD-law,  and  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  on  be- 
holding the  corpse — "Alas!  is  the  blood  of 
the  martyred  Sl  Thomas  k  Becket  not  yet 
fully  avenged  ? " 


sas 


■William  Earl  Harshnll  was  successively 
succeeded  in  bis  titles  and  estates  by  his 
brothers  Richard,  Gilbert,  Walter,  nnd  An- 
selm,  who  all  died  without  having  issue ;  so 
that  the  vast  Irish  estates  of  Ihe  great  Earl 
of  Pembroke  passed  to  bis  five  dnughtera, 
made  co-heiresses  by  the  deaths  of  their 
brothers,  Matthew  Paris  assigns  as  a  reason 
for  the  extinction  of  the  mnlo  line  of  the 
bouse  of  Pcmbroko  the  following  ^toiy: 


[ho  Earl  of  I'embrolie,  which  he  iifterwards  re- 
fused 10  restore-.  Un  his  death  the  prclitte  who 
ihen  held  the  see  came  over  to  Enpland,  and  en- 
Jeavored  to  obiain  restilulion  from  William  Mar- 
ithall  the  younger;  bi 
the  lands  belonged  1 
conquest,  expressed  his  dcIcrmiDalion  to  rcluin 
them.  On  which  the  bishop  visited  llic  grave  of 
Ihe  father,  uttering  over  it  the  inost  bitter  execra- 
lions  againht  the  spirit  of  the  departed  Eiirl ;  and, 
not  thus  satisfied,  pronounced  the  willieting  sen- 
tence of  untimely  blight  upon  all  ihe  nulile  scions 
of  the  house  of  MHrshall.  This  reached  tlio  cars 
of  King  Henry,  who  remonstrated  with  ilie  bishop 
on  the  subject.  "  Sire,"  said  he,  "  what  I  have 
^aid  I  have  said,  and  what  I  have  writlen  is  not 
to  be  reversed.  The  sentence,  tlicrcforc,  must 
Etand.  The  punishment  of  evil-doers  is  from 
God,  and  the  curse  which  the  Psalmist  hath  writ- 
ten shall  surrly  come  upon  this  Earl  of  whom  1  do 
thus  complain — viz.,  his  name  shsH  bo  rooted  out 
in  one  generation,  nnd  his  pons  shall  ho  deprived 
of  the  blessing — increa-^e  and  multiply.  Some  of 
Ihem  shall  die  a  miserable  death,  and  their  Inher- 
itance shall  be  scattered,  and  Ibis  thou,  U  King, 
shall  behold  in  thine  own  lifetime,  yea,  in  thy 
flourishing  youth '." 

The  partition  of  Leinster  nmong  these  co- 
heiresses (daughters  of  Isabella  nnd  the 
great  Earl  Pembroke)  and  its  consequences, 
are  thus  quaintly  given  by  Baron  Finglas, 
Chief  Biiron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  in  King 
Henry  the  Eighth's  lime,  in  his  "  Breviat  of 
Ireland : " 

"  iem.— All  the  aforseyd  live  Daughters  duro- 
ing  the  Life  of  ther  Father  and  Brethren  ware  all 
marryed  In  England  to  Lordes,  whoe  aftir  the 
Death  of  ther  Brethren  made  Parlition  betwixt 
theme  of  all  Lti-nsler,  in  Fonrme  followinge:  the 
eldest  had  the  Conmy  of  Katherhgh,  Ihe  second 
the  County  of  Weixferd,  the  third  the  County  of 
Ki&eany,  and  the  fourth  the  county  of  Kildare  ; 
the  fifth  had  the  Mairar  of  DonncTnause  in  Leix, 
with  othir  certene  Londes  in  the  County  of  Kii- 

"  /(wn.— The  aforseyd  Lordes,  Husbands  to  the 

7d  Ladys,  having  grete  possesaionn  in  England 
their  owne,  regaled  little  the  defence  of  their 
Londes  in  trebml ;  but  VxX  tha  ?^qSMa  ^  -<i« 
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same  for  a  while,  as  they  coald,  and  some  of  them 
never  saw  Ireland;  and  when  ther  Revenues 
of  the  same  bepran  to  decay,  then  he  that  had 
Donnemause  in  Leix  retained  an  Irishman,  one  of 
the  Moores,  to  be  his  Captaine  of  VVarr  in  Leix, 
in  defence  atrenst  Irishmen  upon  that  Borders, 
"i/ew. — The  othir  twoo  Lordes  that  had  Katherloi' 
and  Weixford  reteyned  oonc  of  the  Kavenarrhes, 
that  remaiiied  in  Idrone^  to  be  Captaine  of  Warr 
for  their  defence,  and  took  no  Regaurd  to  dwell 
themselves ;  so  that  within  twenty  yeres  after  or 
thereabouts,  in  the  beginniner  of  Kyng  hdward 
the  II.  hys  reign,  the  sayd  Moore,  that  was  Cap- 
taine of  Leix,  kept  that  portion  as  his  owne,  and 
called  him^self  OWloore,  and  the  seyd  Captaine 
of  the  Kacf/iaghes  kept  a  grete  Porcion  of  the 
County  of  Kalhcrlo-;h  and  Weixford,  wherein  he 
was  Captaine,  as  his  owne,  and  callid  hymself 
M^Momu'^h.  And  so  within  a  little  space  aftir 
he,  the  Feyd  M^Mnroughf  grewe  in  strength, 
raised  up  the  Bj/rnes  and  Tohills  in  his  aide  ;  so 
tliat  hitherto  they  have  keped  all  the  CoHntrey 
betwixt  K'ltherlo^h  and  the  East  Seas  as  ther 
owne,  which  is  thirty  miles  and  more ;  and  soe 
begann  the  dccaic  of  Leinstcr. 

"  I(em — The  successours  of  the  said  M^Mor- 
ofigh,  beiiifr  in  rrrete  strength  in  the  latter  end  of 
Kyng  Edtcard  the  HI.  hys  dayes,  the  K/ng  gave 
him  Wages  eighty  Marks  yerely  out  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. 

**  ll^m. — Yt  is  to  be  considered,  and  true  yt  is, 
that  in  everio  of  the  seyd  five  Porcions,  that  was 
ciinquered  by  Kyng  Henry  Fitz-P^mpresse,  and 
souche  Lordes  and  Gentilmen  as  cam  with  him 
into  Ireland,  and  b\'  his  License  and  Command- 
yment,  left  undir  Tribut  certen  Irishmen  of  the 
phncipall  Blood  of  Irish  Nacion,  that  wer  before 
tiie  Coriqueat  inhabitants  within  every  of  the  seyd 
Porciond  ;  as  in  Leinsler,  the  Kaienaghes,  of  the 
Blood  of  M\Moroughy  some  tvme  kyng  of  the 
same  ;  in  South  Mounster  the  iVCarties,  of  the 
Blood  of  the  Cirhjes,  some  time  kyngs  of  Corka; 
in  the  othir  Porcion  of  Mounster,  by  West  the 
River  of  S!)cnyne,  where  O'Brien  is,  which,  as  I 
reade,  was  never  conquered  in  obedyence  to  the 
Kyng's  Laws,  O'Brien  and  hys  Blood  have  con- 
tvnued  there  still,  which  O^Brien  gave  'JVibut  to 
Ryng  Henry  Fitz-Empresse,  and  to  his  Heirs,  by 
the  space  of  one  Hundred  Yeres ;  and  the  Lorde 
Oabert  de  Clare  lOrle  of  Glowcester,  had  one  of 
the  beat  iMannors  in  the  seyd  O'Brien's  Countrie, 
and  dwellid  in  the  same,  and  Cimnamrht  was  left 
nndir  Tribut  certen  of  the  Blood  of  O^ Connor, 
some  time  kyng  of  the  same,  certen  of  the  Kellys, 
and  othlrs." 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  conquests 
mdde  by  the  English  adventurers  in  Ireland 
passed,  in  the  next  generation,  in  almost  ev- 
ery instance,  into  other  hands,  by  the  failure 
of  male  heirs  to  the  possessors  of  these  vast 
edtates.  Leinster,  as  we  have  seen,  descend- 
<kI  to  Earl  Strongbow  by  his  marriage  with 
its  heiress,  Eva  MacMorougli ;  and,  through 
their  daughter  Isabella,  vested  in  the  great 
Earl  Marshall    Failing  the  issue  of  his  five 


sons,  it  was  partitioned  among  hk  ^"^^  daugh- 
ters, and  so  broken  up  into  petty  states  88 
the  property  of  their  respective  husbaadab 
Hugo  de  Lacy  inherited  Connaught,  by  ha 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  its  King,  Ro* 
derick  O'Connor.  Bus  two  sons,  Waltei; 
Lord  of  Meath,  and  Hugh,  Earl  of  Ulstei, 
left  no  male  issue :  Margaret  and  Maad  di 
Lacy,  daughters  of  the  elder  son,  brought 
the  fertile  territory  of  Meath  to  their  respect* 
ive  husbands,  Sir  Theobald  Verdon  and  Geol^ 
fry  Geneville ;  while  the  daughter  and  sob 
heiress  of  the  Earl  of  Ulster  brought  thb 
northern  province  of  Ireland  to  Walter  dbl 
Burgh 0  as  her  dower.  Ere  many  grenera- 
tions  had  passed,  this  vast  territory  becaa|i 
again  centred  in  a  female  inheritrix,  Eliz^ 
bcth  de  Burgho,  whose  marriage  with  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  King  Edward  tfae 
Third,  led  to  the  annexation  of  the  PronnCB 
of  Ulster  to  the  Crown  of  England  ;  and 
through  this  lady,  the  heir-apparent  to  our 
throne  claims,  in  addition  to  his  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  scarcely  less  princely 
dignity  of  Earl  of  Ulster. 

But  we  have  wandered  far  from  Eleanora, 
the  widowed  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and 
must  return  from  these  prospective  inquiries 
to  resume  her  eventful  history. 

Six  years  of  comparative  seclusion  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  young  widow,  and 
served  to  develop  more  fully  her  ripenuog 
charms.  Her  wounded  heart  had  ceased  (D 
bleed,  and,  forgetful  of  a  vow  made  in  tioi 
first  gush  of  sorrow,  that  she  would  frota 
henceforth  be  the  bride  of  Christ,  her  heart 
opened  once  more  to  the  sentiment  of  earth- 
ly love,  and  she  consented  to  a  private  mar- 
riage with  Simon  de  Montford,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester. This  nobleman  was  younger  son  tD 
the  celebrated  De  Montford,  who  conducted 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenses,  and 
wrested  the  province  of  Toulouse  from  Count 
Raymond,  husband  of  Joanna  of  England, 
of  whom  we  have  already  spoken.  Alm»- 
ric,  eldest  son  of  Simon  de  Montford,  inher- 
ited his  French  estates,  and  surrendered  hb 
claim  on  the  Earldom  of  Leicester  to  hh 
younger  brother,  now  become  husband  to  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  brother-in-law 
to  the  King  of  England. 

Eleanora  bore  the  Earl  of  Leicester  a  large 
family  of  promising  sons,  and  one  genue 
daughter,  destined  to  great  sorrows  in  her 
after  life.  The  Countess  had  retired,  upon 
her  marriage,  to  her  lord's  princely  castle  of 
Kenilworth,  and  devoted  hei^lf  to  the  care 
of  her  children,  and  the  exercise  of  hospitality 
during  his  frequent  absences  abroad.     •*  The 
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proTidiDg  of  garments  for  every  member  of 
ner  establishment,  attending  to  her  larder, 
Imttery,  and  ponltry-yard,  entertaining  the 
poor,  and  occasional  guests,  especially  those 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  her  correspon- 
dence, which  appears  to  have  been  extensive, 
oecnpied  her  time,  and  afforded  scope  for  her 
energies/'  The  castle  was  favorably  circum- 
stanced ;  it  was  capacious,  yet  so  strongly 
fortified  as  to  be  well  nigh  impregnable  ;  its 
banqueting  hall  alone  was  capable  of  con- 
taining two  hundred  persons. 

■ 

"Kenilworth  was  also  privileged  to  hold  its 
own  coarts  of  justice.  It  had  its  assize  of  bread, 
beer,  &c.,  to  regulate  the  prices,  and  weights  and 
measures  of  these  and  other  provisions ;  its  court- 
baron,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  punishment 
of  minor  trespasses,  and  its  court-leel,  to  judge 
more  serious  crimes.  From  the  sentence  of  this 
tribunal  there  was  no  appeal;  for  a  gallows, 
which  frowned  from  the  walls  of  the  castle,  stood 
ready  to  execute  the  last  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  the  convicted  ofiender.  This  last  appendage 
is  strongly  characteristic  of  the  period  when 
might  was  so  oflen  substituted  for  right,  and 
when  a  proud  baron  could,  under  a  show  of  jus- 
tice, take  summary  vengeance  on  those  who  had 
offended  him." 

But  these  pursuits  of  peace  were  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  time  of  excitement  and  alarm. 
Simon  de  Montford  having  gained  the  confi- 
dence of  the  barons  and  people  of  England, 
and,  actuated  by  the  love  of  power,  or  patri- 
otism— perhaps  both — made  himself  virtual 
ruler  of  the  kingdom,  and  dictated  to  King 
Henry,  and  his  son  Prince  Edward,  the 
*'  Provisions  of  Oxford."  Hume,  in  his  nar- 
rative of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
briefly  expresses  the  nature  of  these  changes 
iQ  the  Englbh  Constitution : — 

"They,"  (the  barons,  headed  by  Simon  de 
Montford)  "  ordered  that  three  sessions  of  parlia- 
ment should  be  regulariy  held  every  year,  in  the 
months  of  February,  June  and  October;  that  a 
new  sheriff  should  be  annually  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  freeholders  in  each  county ;  that  the 
sherifis  should  have  no  power  of  fining  the  barons 
who  did  not  attend  their  courts,  or  the  circuits  of 
the  justiciaries  :  that  no  heirs  should  be  committed 
to  the  wardship  of  foreigners,  and  no  castles  en- 
trusted to  their  custody ;  and  that  no  new  warrens 
or  forests  should  be  created,  nor  the  revenues  of 
any  counties  or  hundreds  be  let  to  farm.  Such 
were  the  regulations  which  the  twenty-four 
barons  established  at  Oxford,  for  the  redress  of 
public  grievances." 

**  But  the  twenty-four  barons,  not  content  with 
the  usurpation  of  the  royal  power,  introduced  an 
innovation  in  the  constitution  of  parliament, 
which  was  of  the   utmost  importance.     They 
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ordained  that  this  assembly  should  choose  a  com* 
mittee  of  twelve  persons,  who  should,  in  the 
intervals  of  the  sessions,  possess  the  authority  of 
the  whole  parliament,  and  should  attend,  on  a 
summons,  the  person  of  the  king  in  all  his  mo- 
tions. But  so  powerful  were  these  barons,  that 
this  regulation  was  also  submitted  to ;  the  whole 
government  was  overthrown,  or  fixed  on  new 
foundations ;  and  the  monarchy  was  totally  sub- 
verted, without  its  being  possible  for  the  king  to 
strike  a  single  stroke  in  defence  of  the  constitu- 
tion, against  the  newly  invented  oligarchy." 

Civil  war  became  inevitable;  and  soon 
ensued.  At  first  signal  success  attended  the 
arms  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  In  the  battle 
of  Lewes  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
persons  of  the  king,  and  of  Prince  Edward  ; 
but  the  subsequent  escape  of  the  latter  ren- 
dered these  advantages  nugatory. 

Edward  found  means  to  communicate  with 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  induced  this 
nobleman  to  send  a  horse  of  extraordinary 
fieetness  to  a  certain  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous near  Hereford,  where  the  Prince 
then  resided,  under  the  vigilant  surveillance 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  Prince,  while 
taking  the  air  on  horseback,  closely  sur- 
rounded by  the  guards  and  adherents  of 
Simon  de  Montford,  contrived  to  engage 
them  in  running  races,  of  which  he  was  to  be 
the  umpire.  Having  sufficiently  blown  their 
horses,  he  put  spurs  to  his  own,  and,  gaily 
waving  his  hand  to  the  attendants,  bade 
them  a  courteous  adieu.  Having  exchanged 
his  steed  for  the  horse  provided  by  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  he  soon  distanced  his  pursuers, 
and  made  good  use  of  his  recovered  liberty 
by  summoning  to  his  banner  the  royalist 
troops,  and  marching  to  the  succor  of  the 
king,  and  the  attack  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester's 
forces. 

This  nobleman  promptly  prepared  for  the 
inevitable  combat.  He  sent  for  immediate 
reinforcements  to  his  son,  the  younger  Simon 
de  Montford  ;  who,  on  his  part,  lost  no  time 
in  assembling  a  formidable  army.  Prince 
Edward,  foreseeing  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting a  junction  between  the  father  and 
son,  intercepted,  by  a  forced  night  march, 
the  contingent  of  the  young  de  Montford, 
who  narrowly  escaped  being  made  prisoner 
amid  the  slaughter  of  his  discomfited  troops. 
The  victorious  Edward  hastened  to  improve 
his  victory  by  a  decisive  battle  with  the  Earl 
of  Leicester  s  forces.  The  encounter  of  the 
hostile  armies  is  given  with  great  animation 
by  Mrs.  Green : — 

"  Expecting  to  join  his  son's  forces,  Earl  SIodlorl 
marched  from  Het^loI^^  %.w»%  ^^  ^«^^xi^  \i>' 
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wards  Worcester,  and  staying  two  days  near  I  Wounded,  however,  by  a  blow  from  behind,  he 

third  at  Eveeham. —     was  struck  from  his  horse,  and  instantly  des- 


Ramsey,  arrived  on  the 
Scarcely  had  he  reached  this  spot,  than  the  float- 
inff  of  banners,  approacliing  from  the  north,  gave 
token  of  the  arrival  of  troops  in  the  direction  in 
which  those  of  young  Montford  were  expected. 
Considerable  excitement  prevailed  concerning  the 
advancing  host,  which  was  not  allayed  until 
Nicholas,  the  biirber  of  the  Earl,  who  blended 
some  knowledtre  of  heraldry  with  the  medley  of 
medical  and  other  miscellaneous  learning,  which 
then  appertained  to  his  profession,  positively  de- 
clared, from  the  blazonry  on  the  banners,  that 


Earl,  however,  bad  still  some  vague  suspicions 
floating  in  his  mind,  and  he  ordered  his  barber  to 
mount  the  steeple  of  the  Abbey  of  Evesham,  to 
obtain  a  more  commanding  view  of  the  host.  On 
approaching  nearer  his  enemy.  Prince  Edward, 
who  had  at  first  displayed  the  colors  taken  at 
Kenilworth,  in  order  to  deceive  the  Montfords, 
changed  his  tactics,  and  the  royal  banner  of 
England,  with  those  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
and  Sir  Roger  Mortimer,  were  unfurled  to  the 
breeze,  and  filled  the  heart  of  the  worthy  Nicholas 
with  dismay.  *  We  are  dead  men,'  he  exclaimed 
to  his  lord,  as  he  communicated  his  tidings.  Do 
Montford  himself  was  not  sanguine  as  to  the 
result  of  a  contest  with  such  unequal  forces ;  but 
he  assumed  a  cheerful  air,  and  encouraged  his 
soldiers  with  confident  expressions,  telling  them 
it  was  for  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  the  cause  of 
God  and  justice,  that  they  were  to  fight.  lie  him- 
self led  one  part  of  the  little  host,  and  his  eldest 
son  Henry  the  other;  and  to  give  countenance  to 
their  cause,  they  placed  King  Henrv  among  their 
ranks.  As  the  royalist  troops  advanced,  their 
number  and  martial  array  struck  terror  into  the 
heart  of  the  brave  de  Montford.  '  By  the  arm  of 
St.  James,'  he  cried,  *  they  approach  in  admiruble 
order;  they  have  learned  tiiis  style  from  me,  and 
not  themselves' — adding  mournfully, '  let  us  com- 
mend our  souls  to  Cjrod,  for  our  bodies  are  theirs.' 
His  son  Henry  endeavored  lo  cheer  liitn,  by  ex- 
horting him  not  to  despair  so  soon.  *  I  do  not 
despair,  my  son,'  replied  tlic  Earl ;  but  your  pre- 
sumption, and  the  pride  of  your  brothers,  have 
brought  me  lo  this  crisis,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
I  shall  die  for  the  cause  of  God  and  justice.' 

"  The  fight  commenced  about  two  o*clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  4th  of  August  (li>65) ;  but 
the  daring  valor  of  Prince  Edward's  troops,  and 
the  pusillanimous  conduct  of  the  Welsh  soldiers 
who  were  in  the  army  of  the  Earl,  soon  showed 
how  the  scale  of  conflict  vvna  lo  turn.  The  earl 
and  his  son  performed  prodigies  of  valor ;  they 
exerted  themselves  to  stem  tlic  torrent  of  disaster, 
and  each  led  their  men  to  a  renewed  charge,  in 
which  young  Montford,  bravely  fighting,"  fell. 
The  news  of  his  death  was  forthwith  communi- 
cated to  his  father.  •  By  the  arm  of  St.  James,' 
he  cried,  vocif».»raiing  for  the  last  time  his  favorite 
oath,  *  then  it  is  lime  for  mc  to  die !'  and,  grasp- 
ing his  sword  with  both  hands,  he  rushed  upon 
his  assailants,  striking  with  such  rapidity  and 
vigor,  that  a  witness  of  the  scene  asserted,  that 
had  he  had  bat  eight  followers  like  \i\maeVf,hc 


patched  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  decided." 
— Mrsf.  Green's  "  Princesses  of  England,**  voL  ii. 
p.  139. 

The  battle  of  Evesham  was  a  fatal  blow  to 
the  house  of  Montford.  Eleanora  had  not 
alono  to  lament  the  loss  of  her  husband  and 
her  son  on  the  bloody  field,  but  to  mourn  the 
destiny  of  her  surviving  children,  exiles  and 
suppliants  on  the  bounty  of  others.     While 


they  belonged  to  the  party  of  young  Simon.   The    resident  in  Italy,  Simon  and  Guy  de  Mont- 

ford,  actuated  by  base  and  vindictive  motives, 
were  guilty  of  the  murder  of  their  cousb, 
Henry  of  Germany ;  but  this  dastardly  crime 
did  not  escape  unpunished ;  for  the  former, 
pursued  by  the  execrations  of  all,  died  miser- 
ably soon  after ;  and  Guy  had  to  endure  a 
lengthened  imprisonment,  and  the  horrors  of 
Papal  excommunication.  He  was,  at  last, 
freed  from  these  penalties  for  his  offence; 
and  became,  by  his  marriage  with  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  the  E^rl  of  Tuscany,  the 
founder  of  that  house  of  Montford,  which 
afterwards  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Northern  Italy. 

The  countess  of  Leicester  died  in  France 
in  comparative  obscurity  and  great  poverty, 
commending  with  her  last  breath  her  young- 
est son  Almaric  to  the  care  and  clemency  of 
her  nephew  Edward,  then  the  reigning  sove- 
reign of  England.     Just  before  her  death  she 
witnessed  the  marriage  by  proxy,  of  her  only 
daughter  to  Llewellyn  Prince  of  Wales,  to 
whom  the  young  Eleanora  had  long  been  at- 
tached.    The  Welsh  prince  had  sought  her 
hand  when  her  father  was  all-powerful";  and, 
faithful  to  love,  he  did  not  desert  her  in  Ibe 
time   of  trouble   and  disaster.      After  her 
mother's  decease,  Eleanora,  escorted  by  her 
brother  Almaric,  sailed  for  Wales  to  join 
Llewellyn,  but  unfortunately  the  vessel  was 
intercepted,  and  the  PrinccbS  of  Wales  found 
herself  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the  hostile 
English  King. 

Edward  ungenerously  extorted  the  hardest 
conditions  from  Llewellyn,  before  he  released 
his  hold  on  Eleanora.  The  hapless  Prince 
was  required  to  do  homage,  and  acknowledge 
that  he  held  his  country  as  a  fief  of  the  Eng- 
lish crown;  to  permit  his  nobles  also  to  ren- 
der fealty  to  Edward ;  aud  to  give  hostages 
for  his  future  submission,  before  he  was  re- 
warded by  the  hand  of  his  plighted  bride. 
These  important  conditions  bneing  obtained, 
Edward  himself  was  present  at  the  wedding, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  splendor; 
and  Eleanora  and  her  lord  at  once  retired 
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mbmissioD,  and  to  enjoy  personal  freedom  in 
lie  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  principality. 
But  their  tranquillity  was  of  short  con  tin  u- 
inee.  Eleanor,  having  long  endeavored  to 
let  the  part  of  mediatrix  in  the  differences 
irhich  sprung  up  between  her  husband  and 
Kmain,  perceived  at  last  that  war  was  inevi- 
able«  and  that  nothing  but  the  total  subju- 
pition  of  Wales  would  satisfy  the  ambition 
>f  the  politic  Edward.  The  contest  proved 
kUal  to  the  weaker  power.  Llewellyn,  fight- 
1^  bravely  for  the  independence  of  his 
xnmtry,  perished  in  the  field  of  battle,  with 
;wo  thousand  of  his  faithful  followers.  His 
pliant  brother,  David,  headed  the  remnant 
if  his  scattered  army;  but  at  last  betrayed 
Dto  the  hands  of  his  foe,  he  expiated  on  the 
leaffold  the  crime  of  defending  his  native 
nd ;  and  his  corse,  like  that  of  a  common 
raitor,  was  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered, 


by  order  of  the  ruthless  king.  In  the  midst 
of  these  troubles,  the  young  wife  of  the  last 
independent  ruler  of  Wales,  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  and  passed  away  from  an  existence 
which  had  proved  to  her  so  full  of  sorrow. 
The  motherless  child  lived,  but  her  life,  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,  was  spent  in  cap- 
tivity. She  was  watchfully  guarded  by 
Edward  the  First,  and,  at  a  proper  age,  em- 
braced a  conventual  life  in  the  nunnery  of 
Lempringham. 

The  fortunes  of  this  princess  bring  us  only 
to  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  ana 
how  many  lives  of  illustrious  maidens  and 
matrons  remain  still  to  be  chronicled  between 
that  period  and  the  closing  days  of  courtly 
and  chivalrous  romance!  But  enough  for 
one  reading  on  a  subject  which  will  bear  so 
well  to  be  reverted  to. 


^^ 


M^.  Macaulat. — There  is  a  common  pc- 
lestrianof  London  streets,  well  known  to  all 
rbo  are  aquainted  with  their  notabilities. 
le  18  a  short  stout,  sturdy,  energetic  man. 
le  has  a  bi^  round  face,  and  large,  staring 
ind  very  bnght  hazel  eyes.  His  hair  is  cut 
hort,  and  his  hat  flung  back  on  the  crown  of 
lis  head.  His  gait  is  firm  and  decided,  with 
k  little  touch  of  pomposity.  He  is  ever 
yrovided  with  an  umbrella,  which  he  swings 
md  flourishes,  and  hatters  on  the  pavement 
tith  mighty  thumps.  He  seems  generally 
kbsorbed  in  exciting  and  inpulsivo  thoughts, 
he  traces  of  which  he  takes  no  pains  to  con- 
Mil.  His  face  works,  his  lips  move  and  mut- 
wr,  his  eyes  gleam  and  Hash.  Squat  as  is  the 
igare,  and  not  particularly  fine  the  features, 
here  is  an  unmistakable  air  of  mental  power 
ind  energy,  approaching  to  grandeur  about 
he  man.  He  is  evidently  under  the  influence  of 
be  strong  excitement  of  fiery  thought.  People 
{ttse  curiously  at  him,  and  stop  to  stare  when 
M  has  passed.  But  he  heeds  no  one, — seems, 
ndeed,  to  have  utterly  forgotten  that  he  is 
lot  alone  in  his  privacy,  and  pushes  encrget- 
oally  on,  unwitting  of  the  many  who  stare 
ud  smile,  or  of  the  few  who  step  respect- 
idly  aside,  and  look  with  curiosity  and  re- 
nrd  upon  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 
jecBsionBlij,  however,  the  historian  and  the 


poet  gives  still  freer  vent  to  the  mental  im- 
pulses which  appear  to  be  continually  work- 
mg  within  him.  A  friend  of  mine  lately  re- 
cognised him  dining  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
Trafalgar  Hotel  at  Greenwich, — a  fashion- 
able whitebait  house  which  it  appears  he 
often  patronises.  He  was  alone,  as  he  gen- 
arally  is,  and  the  attention  of  more  than  one 
of  the  company  was  attracted  by  his  pecu- 
liar muttering  and  fidgettiness,  and  by  the 
mute  gestures  with  which  he  ever  and  anon 
illustrated  his  mental  dreamings.  All  at 
once, — it  must  have  been  towards  the  cli- 
max of  the  prose  and  verse,  which  ho  was 
working  up  in  his  mind, — Mr.  Macaulay 
seized  a  m missive  decanter,  held  it  a  moment 
suspended  in  the  air,  and  then  dashed  it 
down  upon  the  table  with  such  hearty  good 
will  that  the  solid  crystal  flew  about  in  frag- 
ments, while  the  numerous  parties  dining 
round  instinctively  started  up  and  stared  at 
the  curious  iconoclast.  Not  a  whit  put  out, 
however,  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  was  well  known 
to  the  waiters,  called  loudly  for  his  bill  to  be 
nmde  out  at  the  bar,  and  then  pulling  with  a 
couple  of  jerks  his  hat  and  his  umbrella 
from  the  stand,  clapped  the  one  carelessly 
on  his  head,  and  strode  out  flourishing  the 
other. — Correspondent  of  Inverness  Courier. 
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Is  IT  that  mankind  are  ungrateful,  or  only 
forgetful,  in  so  readily  ignoring  the  public  ser- 
vices  of  eminent  men,  till  death,  the  solemn 
monitor^  awakens  regret  for  their  loss,  and 
remorse  that  they  should,  while  yet  in  life, 
have  been  so  ill-requited  ?  In  the  multitude 
of  iDstances  where  justice  has  been  post- 
poned till  too  late  for  consolation,  and  un- 
measured eulogy  has  suddenly  succeeded  to 
unmerited  detraction,  we  look  in  vain  for 
a  sole  and  single  cause,  adequate  to  so  inva- 
riable an  effect.  Age  after  age,  men  live  and 
work  in  the  world  ;  often  of  giant  powers  and 
superhuman  self-devotion ;  men,  who,  as  in 
a  recent  most  si^al  case,  disdain  the  honors 
which  their  felTow-men  would  fain  put  on 
them  as  rewards,  and  aspire  only  to  the 
nobler  recompense  which  fame  can  give; 
men  who  act  the  history  of  their  contempo- 
rary period,  or  communicate  their  impulses 
to  more  active  agents ;  yet,  although  these 
men  filled  the  most  conspicuous  places — ^al- 
though their  names  are  forever  in  men's 
mouths,  and  their  daily  deeds  and  sayings 
the  staple  stuff*  of  other  men's  thoughts  and 
purposes — although  ihey  are,  in  truth,  the 
real  kings  of  the  earth,  and  their  sove- 
reignty IS  even  more  readily  and  sponta- 
neously acknowledged  than  that  of  the  os- 
tensible and  legitimate  holders  of  power ; 
notwithstanding  all  these  tributes  to  their 
talents,  and  all  this  homage  to  their  merits, 
these  are  precisely  the  men  of  whom  their 
contemporaries  generally  know  the  least. 
They  are  admired,  worshipped,  abused,  laugh- 
€sd  at— anything,  everything,  but  comprehend- 
ed or  understood.  And  when  at  last  the  public 
oonscience,  stung  by  the  withdrawal  of  such 
men  from  the  scene,  suddenly  stirs  itself  in 
their  behoof,  the  very  materials  from  which 
a  jud^ent  might  have  been  formed  have 
passed  away,  and  the  historian  or  the  phi- 
losopher is  left  to  a  dry  and  unintelligible 
mass  of  conflicting  facts  and  estimates,  from 
which,  if  he  can  shape  out  a  consistent  and 
symmetrical  character,  he  achieves  a  very 
rare  good  fortune,  too  often  at  the  expense 
of  historical  truth. 


It  were,  too,  a  curious  and  perhaps  a  pro- 
fitable subject  of  inquiry,  why,  as  a  geDiml 
rule,  military  genius,  or  brilliant  militcuj  mt 
vice,  is  at  once  and  universally  acknowledged 
and  rewarded  by  contemporaries,  while  tk 
exploits  of  civilians,  although  perhaps  as  la- 
riously  affecting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  uA 
involving  a  larger  exercise  of  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  mind,  are  neglected  or  dial- 
lenged  until  death  has  sanctified  the  acton; 
or  why  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  militaiy 
reputation  which  was  recognized  during  the 
life-time  of  the  commander,  questioned  kog 
after  his  decease,  while  the  statesman  or  the 
legislator,  defrauded  of  his  meed  of  hooor 
while  still  upon  the  scene,  receives  it  with 
accumulated  interest  when  the  grave  htf 
closed  upon  his  labors  and  his  hopes.    Sock 
a  phenomenon  cannot  exist  without  a  eaiH& 
Can  it  be,  that  mankind  are  compelled  to 
bow  before  the  splendors  of  martial  sacoev, 
while  conscious  of  their  inability  to  analjte 
its  causes ;  but  that  in  civil  affairs  a  natonl 
arrogance,  or  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  prompts  them  to 
a  habit  of  summary  decision,  dictated  bj  i 
levelling  spirit  of  detraction,   which  is  ool^ 
reversed  when  irritating  causes  cease  to  agi- 
tate the  mass,  and  the  few  perspicacious  lod 
impartial  minds  are  left  as  a  final  court  d 
appeal  ? 

Lord  Brougham,  in  our  own  time  hti^- 
nal  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  public 
opinion.     He  furnishes  in  hb  own  person  i 
living  and  lasting  evidence,  not  merely  of  its 
fickleness,  but  of  its  essential  unsoundnett— 
of  the  dangerous  readiness  with  which  it  will 
act  on  the  most  insufficient  grounds,  and  u- 
nve  at  the  most  irreconcileable  concluaoot- 
There  is  not  a  public  man  of  any  country,  e 
civilian,  who  has  underti^one  such  vicissituaee. 
Alternately  worshipped  as  an  idol,  scorned 
as  an  impostor,  or,  at  least,  as  a  pditkil 
traitor,  neglected  as  an  impracticable  eccentik, 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  practiesl 
and  successful  legislators  of  his  day — to  esT 
nothing  of  his  services,  now  tardily  admitted, 
as  an  agent  in  the  cause  of  human  progreei 
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and  civilization — ^ihis  remarkable  man  still 
annrives  the  period  that  furnished  him  with 
contemporaries  worthy  of  his  powers ;  still 
active  in  the  service  of  the  public,  under  the 
domination  of  his  almost  unequalled  energy  ; 
and  challenging,  even  by  the  very  contmriety 
of  his  fortunes,  his  exhaustive  experience  of 
the  good  and  evil  of  this  world,  an  anticipa- 
tion of  that  judgment  which  is  ordinarily 
reserved  for  posterity. 

Yet,  of  the  thousands  who  daily  pro- 
nounce his  name — of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
nads  who  whilome  have  worshipped  him  ns 
on  idol  but  with  unsound  faith,  and  who  have 
once  treated  his  services  and  his  talents  with 
jetting  indifference — how  few  know  even  the 
great  facts  of  his  career ;  still  fewer  his  actunl 
daims  on  public  respect,  or  the  real  sa- 
lient points  of  his  character  I  Fifty  years  of 
incessant,  energetic,  active  public  life,  as  ad- 
vocate, scientific  philosopher,  as  political  par- 
tisan, as  literary  critic,  orator,  ns  judge,  as 
statesman,  are  not  so  easily  comprehended  ; 
nor  can  a  vague  tribute  of  admiration  on  the 
one  hand,  or  a  jesting  sneer  on  the  other, 
dispose  satisfactorily  of  a  chHracter  which  in 
onr  own  days  is  so  extraordinary  and  so  rare. 
nie  ordinary  mind  is  too  apt  to  admire  in 
public  men,  only  that  which  is  the  least 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  to  overlook  their 
more  sterling  but  more  silent  claims ;  and, 
in  the  case  before  us,  this  ordinary  tendency 
is  much  increased  by  an  almost  reckless  ob- 
ttvaion  of  strong  peculiarities  and  "  cccentri- 
cities^"  and  a  disdain  of  the  ordinary  prccau- 
lions  of  those  who  seek  a  permanent  hold, 
Oi  the  British  public. 

If,  bearing  these  considerations  in  mind, 
we  can  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff, 
the  practical  from  the  personal — if,  by  watch- 
ing the  oscillations  of  a  character  singularly 
vigorous  and  energetic,  we  can  arrive  at  a 
clear  estimate  of  its  real  available  force,  we 
■hall  furnish  our  readers  with  the  means  of 
doing  an  act  of  justice  to  a  man,  who  has 
spent  a  long  life  in  the  public  service,  and 
who,  if  at  one  period  of  his  career  he  was 
mistakenly  and  extravagantly  exaltud,  was 
certainly,  at  another,  as  unjustly  and  as  un- 
roundedly  degraded.  With  these  views,  we 
purpose  devoting  a  few  pages  to  a  retrospect 
of  tne  career  of  Lord  Brougham  and  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character. 

To  retrace  his  career,  how  far,  how  very 
Rur  back  we  must  go.  Of  those  who  are 
iceustomed  to  contemplate,  with  something 
Kke  astonishment,  the  incessant  activity  and 
leemingly  indomitable  energy,  the  readiness, 
perseyerence,  and  versatility,  the  perpetual 


freshness  of  intellect  of  this  singular  em- 
bodiment of  the  active  and  restless  tendencies 
of  the  age,  how  few  are  prepared  to  go  back 
half  a  century,  in  order  to  arrive  at  its  earliest 
development !     Four  years  before  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Lord  Brougham, 
then  a  mere  youth,  found   insertion  in  the 
Philosophic  Transactions  of  M  Royal  So- 
cietij  for  a  paper  on  •*  Optics ;"  and  within 
three  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centiyy,  he  had  been  elected  a  Fel- 
low of  that  Society.     An  intellect  which,  in 
early  youth,  was  so  precocious,  yet  which, 
in  advanced  age,  is  still  so  fresh  and  vigorous, 
must  needs  be  made  of  no  ordinary  stuff; 
and   he   who   would   test  its   quality,   and 
measure  its  proportions,  must  be  prepared  to 
throw  aside  ordinary  modes  of  judging,  adapt- 
ing his  standard  to  the  singularity  of  nis 
subject.     In  connexion  with   this  paper  on 
"  Optics,"  it  is  remarkable,  as  evidencing  a 
constancy  of  mind,  of  which  the  credit  is 
usually  refused  to  Lord  Brougham,  that  this, 
his  earliest  published  scientific  effort,  should 
have  been  on  the  i^ame  subject  as  that  which 
he  lately  introduced  to  the  PVench  Institute, 
and  that  the  solace  of  his  leisure  at  his  cha- 
teau at  Cannes,  should  bo  derived  from  the 
same  branch  of  science  as  that  which  led  to 
his  being,  at  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
age,  honored   with  the  marked  approval  of 
the  chief  learned  men  of  his  day.     It  may 
also  not  be  unlustructive  thus  to  refer  bacK 
to  his  position  at  this  early  age,  as  it^hows*' 
that  in  this  precocious  display  of  scientific 
acquirements,   which   could   not  then   have 
been  very  profound   or  extensive,  may  be 
found  the  germ  of  that  habit  of  self-develop- 
ment, and  that  readiness  to  form  and  pro- 
nounce judgments,  while  others  have  reached 
only  the  threshold  of  questions,  which  have 
been  char>;cd  as  serious  faults  arrainst  Loixl 
Brougham  throughout  his  career — charged, 
not  by  his  enemies  and  detractors  merely, 
but  by  those,  too,  who  were  his  friends  and 
sincere  admirers. 

It  would  naturally  conduce  to  the  same 
habit  of  mind,  that  at  throe- and -twenty  years 
of  age,  he  should  have  been  a  leading  con- 
tributor to,  if  not  the  actual  originator  of 
that  great  literary  periodical  which  for  so 
many  years  held  the  rod  of  criticism  in  tei' 
rorem  over  all  persons  in  the  literary  and 
artistic,  and  over  not  a  few  in  the  political 
world.  A  habit  of  hastily  judging,  often 
severe  in  proportion  to  the  accompanying 
sense  of  irresponsibility,  would  necessarily 
be  engendered  by  the  exercise  of  such  power, 
in  a  temperament  naturally  ardent  and  re- 
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sponsire,  even  to  a  fault,  to  all  exciting  in- 
fluences. A  natural  tendency  would  thu8 
be  stimulated,  without  there  being  any  cor- 
responding consciousness  on  the  part  of 
the  mind  so  acted  upon  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  an  habitual  self-confidence  would  take 
the  place  of  a  more  steady  strength  and  tone. 

Some  publfflf  men  live  for  themselves  alone ; 
some  devote  themselves  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  others  combine  with  their  own  personal 
advancement  the  higher  aims  of  patriotism. 
Of  the  first  class,  we  have  some  very  striking 
examples  in  our  own  day  ;  but  it  would  be 
invidious  to  mention  them,  more  especially 
as  it  might  be  urged  on  their  behalf  against 
so  premature  a  classification,  that  they  are 
engaged  now  in  the  struggle  for  power,  and 
that  they  may  still  have  purposes  unde- 
veloped. Of  the  second  class,  a  more  bright 
and  illustrious  example  we  could  not  choose 
than  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  a  man  of 
cosmopolitan  philanthropy,  one  who  opened 
a  new  path  for  the  workers  of  civilization, 
and  led  some  of  the  noblest  minds,  his  con- 
temporaries and  successors,  into  a  virgin  soil, 
apart  from  the  barren  ways  of  professional 
and  political  patriotism.  Of  the  third  class, 
we  do  not  know  a  more  brilliant  instance 
than  Henry,  Lord  Brougham ;  a  man  who 
certainly  has  advanced  himself,  but  of  whom 
no  one  can  say  that  he  did  so  at  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  interests  of  mankind,  but  who  rather 
stands  forth  as  at  least  one  of  the  most  dis- 
"  thJguislfW  laborers  in  the  cause  of  reforma- 
tion and  progress.  Ambition  may  develop 
into  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  virtues,  or  it 
may  become,  at  best,  a  magnanimous  vice. 
But  the  most  admirable  shape  it  takes,  is 
when  the  personal  ambition  of  the  individ.:al 
is  at  the  same  time  conducive  to  the  good  of 
his  fellow -men  ;  and  this  we  conceive  to  have 
been  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  undoubt- 
edly powerful  ambition  of  the  present  Lord 
Brougham.  Wo  are  not  writing  his  life; 
still  less  are  we  preparing  an  eulogium  on  his 
career,  or  a  defence.  We  are  simply  casting 
a  retrospective  view  over  nearly  fifty  years 
of  constant  activity,  and  recording,  as  we 
pass  along,  the  thoughts  that  suggest  them- 
selves. 

It  is  the  fortune  of  some  men  to  appear 
on  the  scene  at  favorable  periods.  Thus  it 
was  with  Henry  Brougham.  The  same  fe- 
licitous conjunction  of  the  stars  that  gave  to 
Napoleon  or  to  Wellington  so  noble  a  field 
for  military  glory,  also  pointed  out  to  ci- 
vilians the  way  to  tiiumph  in  a  more  peace- 
ful, though  a  scarcely  less  important  strife. 
The  civic  conquerors  were  to  march  to  the 


breakrag  up  of  old  prejudices,  and  the  de* 
struction  of  worn-out  institutions,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  make  head  agabst  a  new  and 
overwhelming  power,  on  the  other ;  as  Na- 
poleon might  feel  himself  appointed  to  over- 
throw the  old  military  systems  of  the  conti- 
nent, or  Wellington  might,  in  turn,  bo  called 
on  to  crush  the  power  by  which  be  had  de* 
stroyed  them.  The  times  influence  the  acton ; 
the  actors  re-act  upon  the  times.     In  a  pnny 
and    spiritless   drama,   no  histrionic   power 
avails ;  but  give  a  good  plot  and  stirring  in- 
cidents, and   even  an   ordinary  talent  wiD 
shine.     The  g^reat  strife  of  politics,  howeTer, 
calls  up,  as  if  by  magic,  Ihe  destined  com- 
batants, who  come  to  the  contest  armed  cap- 
a-pie,  in  intellect,  energy,  and  daring.     Tboi 
it  was  at  the  era  when  Lord  Brougham  com- 
menced his  career.     The  public  mind,  seeth- 
ing in  the  excitement  of  new  polittcal  ele- 
ments, stimultded  by  the  soul- stirring  events 
then  progressing  on  the  continent,  was  pre- 
pared for  all  that  was  extraordinar}'  and  new. 
Similar  influences  acted  on  the  young  men  of 
the  day,  urging  them  forward  to  deeds  of 
intellectual  danng.     Proceedings  which  now 
would  seem  erratic,  unsound,  tending  towarii 
democratic  or  revolutionary  results,  were  theo 
regarded  as  only  natural,  as  the  inevitable 
accompaniments  of  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  new  and  the  antiquated,  whidi 
every  one — even  the  bigoted   adherents  of 
the  latter — saw  to  be  at  hand. 

Blessed  as  we  now  are  with  the  practicd 
benefits  of  liberty,  it  seems  incredible  thit 
j,he  early  life  of  one  of  our  still  active,  if  not 
the  most  active  of  our  statesmen,  should 
have  been  passed  in  a  professed  and  a  Mo- 
rions struggle  for  the  first  principles  of  po- 
litical freedom  ;  that  not  merely  was  it  Po^ 
liamentary  Reform,  or  Catholic  Emancipi- 
tion,  for  which  the  energies   of  young  pt- 
triotic  champions  were  called  into  play,  oat 
that   the   freedom   of  the   press — ^not  thst 
licence  which  is  sometimes  called  freedon, 
but   the   rational   and   regulated  liberty  of 
thinking  in  print — had  to  be  .struggled  for 
under  circumstances  scarcdy  less  difficult  and 
dangerous,  than   those  wfiich  surround  the 
same  institution  in  Berlin  or  Vienna  at  the 
present  day  ;  that  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject,  in  spite  of  constitutional  guarantees, 
was  assailed  in  a  manner  more  deliberate  and 
daring,  and  with  a  more  respectful  affecta- 
tion of  constitutional  forms,  than  now  it  is  in 
those  last-named  capitals  by  Schwartzenbvrg 
or  Manteuffel ;  that  the  clerical  power,  fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  the  political,  affected 
a  similar  exemption  from  the  ordinary  lawi 
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of  freedom  of  thougbt  and  speech  ;  and  tbat 
it  was  possible  at  that  time  to  prosecule  a 
man  for  alleged  libels  upon  ecclesiastics, 
which,  in  the  present  day,  would  be  thought 
too  slight  even  for  the  shafts  of  an  hebdom- 
adal satirist ;  that  even  the  advocates  of  the 
holy  cause  of  Negro  Emancipation,  could 
scarcely  escape  being  included  by  the  popu- 
lar prejudice  in  the  same  category,  with  the 
blood-stained  madmen  who  had  ruled  the 
Convention  in  Paris.  Still  less  do  we,  in 
these  days  of  peace  and  sunshine,  remember 
that  night  of  popular  ignorance  which  was 
supposed  to  be  identified  with  the  condi- 
tions of  public  safety,  and  with  the  temporal, 
even  the  eternal  welfare  of  the  masses.  Now, 
when  the  merit  of  the  age  is  held  to  consist 
in  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  when 
the  most  enlightened  and  the  most  enter- 
prising of  the  British  publishers  are  organiz- 
ing the  most  nicely  calculated  combinations, 
in  order  to  place  the  means  of  education 
within  the  grasp  of  all — to  tempt,  as  it  were, 
the  inert  or  indifferent,  where  formerly  it 
seemed  a  merit  to  plunge  them  deeper  in 
that  slough  of  blind,  sluggish,  material  en- 
joyment, it  seems  tons  almost  incredible  that 
those  who  first  impressed  on  the  public  mind 
the  necessity  for  self- development ;  who  pro- 
claimed the  great  truth,  that  knowledge  and 
virtue  are  the  best  armies,  the  best  police  ; 
who  stood  forward  as  the  organizers  of  a 
new  system,  by  which  the  closed  portals 
were  accessible  to  all  who  possessed  the 
magic  keys — ^frugality  and  application ;  that 
these  men  should  have  been  looked  upon  as 
dangerous  innovators  and  subverters  of  so- 
ciety— should  have  been  held  up  to  scorn,  or 
hunted  down  with  merciless  ridicule.  Yet  so 
it  was ;  and  five-and-twenty  years  of  Lord 
Broughan's  life,  at  least,  were  spent  in  the 
herculean  labor  of  sweeping  away  the  offen- 
sive and  obstructive  prejudices  of  a  self- laud- 
ing obscurantism,  ere  he  could  even  earn  the 
privilege  of  commencing  the  initiation  of  a 
new  era. 

These  things,  if  tV.ey  were  stimulants  to 
patriotism,   were   also   strong  incentives  to 

Eersonal  ambition  ;  they  were  gifts  scattered 
y  fortune  in  the  way  of  the  young  and  ar- 
dent spirits  of  the  day,  to  be  shaped  into 
weapons  as  their  powers  or  their  occasions 
allowed.  But  when  we  crown  all  these  no- 
ble objects  of  emulation  with  that  which 
formed  the  climax  of  Lord  Brougham's 
earlier  career  ;  when  we  recal  to  the  reader's 
mind  the  most  prominent,  the  most  dramatic 
of  all  the  struggles  that  took  place  during 
that  period  of  intellectual  activity  ;  remind- 


ing him  of  a  state  of  things  more  endanger- 
ing  to  royality,  as  an  institution,  than  all  the 
theories  of  republicans — a  condition  of  affairs 
which,  under  our  present  beneficent  and  vir- 
tuous Sovereign,  seems  as  though  it  could 
never  have  existed  in  a  social  system  like  that 
of  England ;  and  when  we  reflect  that  cir- 
cumstances, no  less  than  the  known  talents 
of  Henry  Brougham  as  an  advocate,  and  his 
prominency  as  a  politician,  designated  him 
as  the  man  who  was  to  bear  the  most  en- 
nobling share  in  the  great  domestic  drama  of 
royal  life — who  was  to  concentrate  on  him- 
self the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  and  to  be  iden- 
tified as  the  champion  of  a  cause  which  po- 
litical reasons  at  the  time  rendered  the  cause 
of  the  people — who  felt  that,  at  every  step 
he  took,  he  was  incurring  the  responsibility 
of  a  possible  revolution,  and  in  his  own  per- 
son of  an  impeachment,  and  that  upon  his 
success  or  failure  depended,  not  merely  the 
fate  of  his  royal  client,  but  the  peace,  and 
safety,  and  the  honor  and  credit  of  his  native 
land, — when  we  sum  up  all  the  other  felicit- 
ous opportunities  to  make  an  illustrious  name, 
and  add  this  grand  capping  and  crowning 
chance,  we  must  admit  that  if  to  Lora 
Brougham  have  been  vouchsafed  no  ordinary 
favors,  so  has  he  been  exposed  to  no  ordina- 
ry temptations.  To  have  encountered  such 
obstacles — to  grapple  with  any  one  of  which 
would  be  the  task  of  an  ordinary  man, — and 
to  have  conquered  them,  might  well  make  a 
man  vain,  unsteady,  overbearing,  mad  with 
pride.  All  these  errors  have  been  ascribed 
to  Lord  Brougham  (with  many  more)  durinsr 
his  long  career.  As  we  progress,  we  shall 
be  able  to  test  with  how  much  of  truth. 

Our  limits  and  our  plan  alike  preclude  any 
detailed  examination  of  the  events  and 
achievements  of  the  earlier  career  of  Lord 
Brougham ;  how,  having  shone  in  Edin- 
burgh as  an  advocate  and  a  writer,  he  ab- 
ruptly quitted  tbat  city  for  a  more  important 
scene  of  operations,  and  with  marvellous  ra- 
pidity took  his  place  as  one  not  only  of  the 
most  brilliant,  but  also  of  the  most  practical 
and  painstaking  of  the  lawyers  of  his  day  ; 
how  he  soon  ranked  with  the  legal  aristocra- 
cy of  his  intellectual  circuit ;  how,  when  only 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  entered  parliament, 
and  almost  immediately  stamped  himself  as 
one  of  the  first  orators  in  an  assembly  which 
boasted  of  Canning,  and  had  not  yet  forgot- 
ten the  lustre  of  Pitt  and  Fox ;  how  he  be- 
came recognized  as  the  roost  able,  daring, 
and  successful  champion,  not  merely  of  the 
general  principles  ol  the  Whig  opposition, 
but  also  of  principles  and  measures  which  he 
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pursued  witb  independent  action,  and  which 
imparted   to  him   a   marked  individuality ; 
how,  after  the  Queen's  trial  and  its  accom- 
panying dramatic   incidents,   he    gradually 
rose  from  being  the  cadet,  to  the  champ- 
ionship, and  ultimately,  in  the  public  eye,  to 
the  leadership  and  mastership  of  the  great 
Reform    party ;   until   the   name  of  Harry 
Brougham   rang   through   the    length    and 
breadth  of  the  land  as  the  symbol  of  popu- 
lar idolatry,  and  he  was  triumphantly  return- 
ed by  that  constituency  which  from  its  num- 
bers and  mixed  character,  is  constituted  the 
testing  point  of  public  opinion  at  ^eat  cri- 
sis ;  and  how,  finally,  he  was  enabled  to  spurn 
with  contempt  the  ordinary  routine  of  pro- 
fessional promotion,  and  vault  at  once  into 
that  position  which  is  regarded  as  the  high- 
est reward  of  legal  and  political  ability.     If 
we  were  in  detail  to  analyze  these  successive 
steps,  we  should  inevitably  bring  the  reader 
to  the  conclusion  at  which,  after  an  attentive 
examination,  we  have  ourselves  arrived — that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  earlier  career  of 
Lord  Brougham,  at  which  he  need  look  back 
with  any  other  sentiment  than  that  of  honor- 
able pride ;  that  his  advancement  was  the 
natural  result  of  his  extraordinary  ability  and 
Tersatile  powers ;  that  if  his  profession  de- 
cried his  legal  lore,  they  admitted  his  foren- 
sic power ;  that  although  he  acted  for  so 
many  years  in  the  van  of  a  party  denounced 
by  its  opponents  as  revolutionary,  he  never, 
even  in  the  intoxication  of  parliamentary  or 
platform  advocacy,  forgot  what  was  due  to 
the  constitution,  or  to  his  own  reputation  as 
a   constitutional    lawyer ;    that   throughout 
his  speeches,  wherever  made,  although  there 
are  the  boldest  indications  of  resistance  to 
oppression,    there   is  not  one  instigation  to 
democratic  violence  ;  that  if  he  was  claimed 
as  the  champion  and  apostle  of  democracy,  it 
was  that  his  too  eager  admirers  inferred  from 
personal  vehemence,  and  a  straining  of  the 
elasticity  of  language,  political  passions  and 
purposes  which  did  not  exist ;  that  in  the 
greatest  trial  of  his  mental  and  moral  pow- 
ers— his  speech  on  behalf  of  Queen  Caroline 
— he  manifested,  under  the  most  exciting  cir- 
cumstances, a  combination  of  boldness,  cau- 
tion, courage,  dignity,  and  good  taste,  en- 
titling that  extraordinary  effort  to  rank  with 
the  greatest  forensic  displays  on  record  ;  that 
the  daring  advocate  or  the  vehement  politi- 
cal partisan  never,  even  in  the  most  alluring 
moments,  seemed  to  forget  the  prospective 
responsibility  of  the  judge  or  the  statesman  ; 
ana,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble,  as  we  have  done, 


to  examine  into  the  facts,  that  it  b  in  his 
earlier  rather  than  in  his  later  speeches 
when  he  was  irresponsible,  nor  teaching 
with  massive  hand  the  fine  net-work  of  tM 
constitution,  that  are  to  be  found  the  sound- 
est constitutional  maxims,  the  ifiost  upright 
and  independent  resistance  to  every  species  of 
purely  democratic  influence. 

We  are  here  retracing  his  personal  career; 
not  yet  the  practical  services  he  may  have 
rendered  as  an  originator  of  reforms,  or  as  a 
legislator. 

Arrived  at  the  position  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
—  the  summit  of  ordinary  ambition  to  a  law- 
yer, —  he  became  the  most  prominent  mem- 
ber of  an  administration,  which  seemed  the 
most  powerful  the  country  had  known  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years.     His  magnificent 
orations  during  the  progress  of  the  Reform 
Bill ;  the  audacious  firmness  with  which  he 
seized  and  retained  the  control  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Upper  House ;  the  seemingly 
studied  pertinacity,  nearly  amounting^  to  m- 
sult,  with  which  his  every  action  and  almost 
every  word,  reminded  the  peers  of  ^he  com- 
ing  popular  assault  —  a   demeanor  which, 
although  acquiesced  in,  was  loudly  condemn- 
ed at  the  time,  and  for  which  even  his  apolo- 
gists would  find  it  difficult  to  oflTer  an  ade- 
quate excuse;   the  herculean  strength  and 
endurance  he  manifested  in  conducting  this 
warfare  with  his  newly-found  peers, — a  war- 
fare almost  nightly  renewed,  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  annoyance  and  irritation 
to  one  who  was  perpetually  reminded  of  the 
novelty  of  his  position, — while  at  the  same 
lime  going  through  the  labors  of  the  Chan- 
cery Court   with  a  rapidity  and   assidoitj, 
which,  although  murmured  at  by  the"  profes- 
sion, did  not  meet  with  permanent  objections 
when  time  had  removed  or  softened  down 
temporary  causes  of  irritiition  and  opposi- 
tion,—  these  features  of  his  judicial  and  par- 
liamentary administration  of  the  functions  of 
the  chancellorship,  do  not  call  for  more  than 
a  passing   glance;   because  they  are  more 
strongly  stamped  on  the  public  mind  than 
the  earlier,  and  still  more  so  than  the  later, 
events  of  his  career. 

The  time,  in  fact,  was  near  at  hand  when 
a  rude  test  was  to  be  applied  to  a  popularity 
which  had  no  parallel  in  the  later  history  w 
the  country.  In  England,  as  in  all  free  states, 
popularity  is  a  thing  of  fleeting  and  uncer- 
tain tenure.  Even  when  men  have  deserved 
its  permanent  continuance,  it  is  rare,  indeed, 
to  find  it  perpetuated.  The  popiilarity  of 
Lord  Brougham  had  been  too  wide-spread, 
too  intense,  its  culmination  had  been  too  brfl- 
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liant»  the  wreck  of  established  things  and  of 
old  institutions  prepared  for  its  march,  had 
been  too  fatally  ruinous,  not  to  have  predis- 
posed even  the  public  mind,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  more  personally  interested,  to  a  very 
sudden  reversal  of  his  unprecedented  pros- 
perity. Add  to  this,  that  there  were  political 
causes  at  work. 

The  Whigs  had  found  their  party  buoyed 
up  upon  popular  applause  to  a  height  which 
astonished  themselves,  and  alarmed  them, 
timid  statesmen  as  they  always  are  in  power, 
in  proportion  to  their  recklessness  and  rash- 
ness while  in  opposition  ;  and  they  had  shown 
symptoms  of  a  desire  to  back  down  upon 
those  who  were  driving  them  on  from  be- 
hind, that  they  mi^ht  arrest  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  state-machine.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  suddenness,  and  as  it  was  then  supposed, 
the  dangerous,  liberalism  of  their  chief  meas- 
ures, had  profoundly  disgusted  what  may  be 
termed  the  inert  public,  not  to  speak  of  those 
classes  who  had  felt  themselves  injured  by 
those  measures.  This  double  unpopularity 
fumbhed  the  signal  for  an  attack,  for  the 
commencement  of  a  campaign  by  the  conser- 
vative opposition,  which  must  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  the  strategic  genius  and  par- 
liamentary powers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  With- 
out diverging  into  biography,  we  may  remind 
the  reader,  that,  on  the  principle  of  seeking 
the  most  assailable  point,  it  was  on  Lord 
Brougham  that  the  whole  weight  of  wrath 
fell.  Admitting  the  disproportion  of  the 
parallel,  we  might  say  that  since  the  sudden 
downfal  of  Napoleon,  there  had  occurred  no 
instance  of  so  unexpected,  so  cruel,  so  fatal 
a  reverse.  It  seemed  as  if  the  nature  itself 
of  men  had  become  changed,  as  if  public 
fickleness  and  private  ingratitude  had  com- 
bined and  conspired  together,  to  bring  about 
an  unprecedented  instance  of  the  uncertainty 
and  instability  of  all  human  power  and  glory. 
The  press, — led  by  a  journal  whose  sympa- 
thy with  the  public  feeling  is  a  species  of 
concentrated  electricity,  attracted  from  all 
sides  to  this  common  centre,  and  discharged 
in  fatal  and  unerring  bolts, —  almost  with- 
out exception  turned  upon  ihe  man  whom 
they  had  all,  equally  without  exception,  or 
nearly  so,  joined  in  lauding  to  an  exlent  ut- 
terly incompatible  with  his  maintaining  a  fair 
proportion  of  mental  equilibrium.  There  is 
scarcely  a  comparison  too  vulgar  to  indicate 
the  harshness,  yet  the  choral  unanimity  of 
the  howl  that  was  set  up.  Within  the  brief 
space  of  but  a  few  weeks,  the  popular  idol 
was  laid  prostrate,  and  utterly  demolished. 

Unhappily,  Lord  Brougham  had  furnished 


ample  materials  for  the  attacks  made  upon 
him — materials,  which  to  candid  and  phi- 
losophic minds,  would  have  been  insufScient 
inducements,  but  which  were  made  to  tell 
with  fearful  force  upon  the  vulgar.  Years 
of  labor  and  excitement,  such  as  no  contem- 
porary had  undergone,  had  produced  their 
natural  effect  on  the  physical  organization  of 
Lord  Brougham.  Excitable  men,  in  whom 
the  nervous  temperament  predominates,  al- 
ways seem  more  excitable  than  they  really 
are.  In  Lord  Brougham,  there  may  at  all 
times  be  perceived  violent  oscillations  at  the 
surface,  but  the  centre  is  always  steady  and 
sure.  Were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  easy  to 
cull  from  the  multitude  of  speeches  and  judg- 
ments he  has  delivered,  under  all  possible 
circumstances  of  irritation,  evidences  of  un- 
soundness. Yet,  to  any  one  who  will  calmly 
consider  and  examine  all  his  deeds  and  words, 
it  will  become  apparent  how  consistent  ihey 
have  always  been  with  his  own  professed 
character,  and  with  each  other.  But  nt  the 
time  of  which  we  speak,  those  oscillations 
were  more  violent  and  more  remarkable  than 
usual.  At  all  times  disdainful  of  that  studied 
tartufferie  of  state-craft  which  teaches  the 
art  of  hoodwinking  the  multitude.  Lord 
Brougham  at  this  time  trusted  too  much  to 
his  past  services,  and  too  much  to  his  own 
consciousness  of  integrity  of  motive.  For- 
getting his  elevafion,  and  how  glaringly  he 
had  availed  himself  of  it  to  torment  his  newly- 
found  compeers,  he  thought  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  shuffled  off  the  coil  of  parliamentary 
etiquette,  he  could  speak  to  the  people  as 
one  of  themselves ;  and  to  his  cost  he  did  so. 
Without  unveiling  the  miserable  intrigues  of 
the  period,  there  is  enough  on  record  to  show 
that  had  Lord  Brougham,  atihe  time  we  refer 
to,  been  judged  with  a  magnanimity  and  a 
forbearance  worthy  the  British  people,  the 
temporary  cloud  might  have  pasi^ed  away, 
and  his  party  might  still  have  benedled  by 
his  great  powers  and  still  greater  reputation. 
That  Lord  Brougham  deeply  felt  these  at- 
tacks at  the  time,  may  be  inferred  from  his 
having  condescended  to  notice  them.  In  a 
speech  immediately  after  his  final  secession 
from  the  whig  cabinet  in  1835,  he  maintained 
that  "  it  had  been  at  all  times  not  merely  a 
privilege  of  public  men  to  meet  their  fellow 
citizens  on  fitting  occasions,  but  a  privilege 
of  the  people  to  have  public  men  constantly 
coming  before  them,  and  the  duty  of  those 
men  to  come  before  the  people  freely,  with- 
out the  nonsense  and  the  hauteur  with  which 
some  idle  folks  chose  to  invest  themselves, 
by  way  of  avoiding  responaibilitY  to  thft  ^^<5k- 
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pie ;  by  way  of  not^king  the  people  more  eas- 
ily led  and  misled  ;  and  by  way  of  making 
them  more  safe  to  govern  and  misgov- 
ern ;  the  policy  and  the  tactics,  and  the 
tricks  of  those  who,  of  late  years,  have  been 
pleased  to  make  the  discovery,  that  ministers 
have  no  business  to  atlend  public  meeting." 
This  was  his  answer  to  the  famous  charge, 
that  he  had  **  dragged  the  seals  through  the 
dirt:"  and  at  the  same  time  he  declared, 
while  maintaining  his  consistency,  that  it  was 
because  his  principles  did  not  so  very  easily 
bend  to  circumstances,  and  take  their  hue 
from  situations,  that  he  and  his  hearers  now 
met  on  the  same  level,  and  that  he  no  longer 
was  in  the  service  of  the  State. 

The  concentrated  bitterness  of  retrospec- 
tion— the  keen  consciousness  of  ingratitude 
rendered  for  favors  conferred —  the  sense  of 
the  fleeting  and  untenable  quality  of  popular 
favor — all  are  perceptible  in  the  public 
speeches  of  Lord  Brougham  at  this  painful 
period  of  his  career.  A  passage  in  one  of 
them,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
met  with  in  any  commentary  on  his  career, 
speaks  volumes  as  to  his  feelings  at  this  time. 
We  give  it  not  more  for  its  explanatory  char- 
acter, than  for  its  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty 
as  a  piece  of  fine  nervous  English  writing : — 
**  If  it  were  not  somewhat  late  in  the  day  for 
moralizing,  I  could  tell  of  the  prero^^atives, 
not  so  very  high — ^the  enjoyments,  none  of 
the  sweetest — which  he  loses  who  surren- 
ders place,  oftentimes  misnamed  power.  To 
be  responsible  for  measures  which  others  con- 
trol, perchance  contrive ;  to  be  chargeable 
with  leaving  things  undone  which  ought  to 
have  been  done,  and  he  had  all  the  desire  to 
do,  without  the  power  of  doing ;  to  be  com- 
pelled to  trust  those  whom  he  knew  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy  ;  and  on  the  most  mo- 
mentous occasions,  involving  the  interests  of 
millions,  implicitly  to  confide  in  quarters 
where  common  prudence  forbade  reposing  a 
common  confidence  ;  to  have  schemes  of  the 
wisest,  the  most  profound  policy,  judged  and 
decided  on  by  the  most  ignorant  and  the  most 
frivolous  of  human  beings  ;  and  the  most 
generous  aspirations  of  the  heart,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  species,  chilled  by  the  frowns 
of  the  most  selfish  and  sordid  of  his  race — 
these  are  among  the  most  unenviable  prerog- 
atives of  place — of  what  is  falsely  called  pow- 
er in  this  country  ;  and  yet  I  doubt  if  there 
be  not  others  less  enviable  still.  To  be  plant- 
ed upon  the  eminence,  from  whence  he  must 
see  the  baser  features  of  human  nature,  un- 
covered and  deformed  ;  witness  the  attitude 
of  climbing  ambition  from  a  point  whence  it 


is  only  viewed  as  creeping  and  crawlinflr,  tor- 
tuous, and  venomous,  in  its  hateful  path  ;  be 
forced  to  see  the  hideous  siffht  of  a  naked 
human  heart,  whether  throbbing  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  great  vulgar,  or  of  the  little^  is 
not  a  very  pleasing  occupation  for  any  one 
who  loves  his  fellow- creatures,  and  would 
fain  esteem  them  ;  and  trust  me,  that  he  who 
wields  power  and  patronage  for  but  a  little 
month,  shall  find  the  many  he  may  try  to 
serve  furiously  hating  him  for  involuntary 
failure — while  the  few  whom  he  may  suc- 
ceed in  helpinfir  to  the  object  of  all  their 
wishes  shall,  with  a  preposterous  pride  (the 
most  unenviable  part  of  the  Britbh  charac- 
ter) seek  to  prove  their  independence  by 
showing  their  ingratitude,  if  they  do  not  try 
to  cancel  the  obligation,  by  fastening  a  quar- 
rel on  him.  *  *  *  But  worse  to  be  en- 
dured than  all,  was  the  fetter  and  the  cramp 
imposed  on  one  used  to  independence — the 
beinff  buried,  while  yet  alive,  to  the  people's 
condition  and  claims — buried  in  the  house  of 
form  and  etiquette  appointed  for  all  ministers. 
Who,  then,  can  marvel  at  the  exultation 
which  I  feel,  to  shake  and  brace  every  fibre 
of  my  frame,  when  casting  off  these  trammels 
— bursting  through  the  cerements  of  that 
tomb — I  start  into  new  life,  and  resume  my 
position  in  the  van  of  my  countrymen,  strug- 
gling for  their  rights,  and  moving  onwards  m 
the  accelerated  progress  of  improvement  with 
a  boundless  might,  and  a  resistless  fury  which 
prostrate  in  the  dust  all  the  puny  obstacles 
that  can  be  raised  by  the  tyranny  of  courts 
and  their  intrigues — the  persecution  of  bigots 
and  their  cunning — the  sordid  plots  of  greedy 
monopolists,  whether  privileged  companies, 
or  overgrown  establishments,  or  corrupt  mu- 
nicipalities ?" 

The  concentrated  bitterness  of  this  record 
of  official  experience,  speaks  more  eloquently 
for  Lord  Brougham's  sincerity  than  any  vin- 
dication we  could  write,  even  were  we  dis- 
posed to  offer  one.  A  few  more  points  con- 
nected with  this  part  of  the  noble  lord's  ca- 
reer will  serve  to  throw  an  additional  light 
on  his  character,  and  to  remove  some  mis- 
conceptions left  in  the  public  mind  by  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  as  a  political  scape- 
goat. The  inherent  energy  of  the  man  was 
never  more  marvellously  displayed,  than  in 
the  suddenness  and  vigor  with  which  he 
aroused  himself  from  his  temporary  prostra- 
tion. To  adopt  the  quotation  of  one  of  the 
wittiest  and  most  bitter  of  his  enemies — 

*'  She  went  to  the  undertaker's  to  buy  him  a  coffin, 
But  when  she  came  back,  the  dog  teas  laughin\" 
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To  the  Whigs,  however,  it  proved  no 
laoghing  matter.  The  severance  of  the  po- 
litical  tie  between  Lord  Brougham  and  tnat 
party,  has  been  too  readily  set  down  by  su- 
perficial observers,  and  by  those  who  have 
had  party  objects  to  serve,  to  his  own  ter- 
giversation :  whereas,  the  noble  lord  con- 
tends, that  a  careful  review  of  his  political 
acts  during  the  period  in  which  the  change 
in  his  opinions  is  said  to  have  been  wrought, 
will  make  it  clear,  that  upon  most  of  the  pnb- 
lio  questions  then  adtating  the  political  world, 
he  has  shown  a  stnct  adherence  to  principle, 
while  his  party  have  exhibited  defection. 
Indeed,  Lord  ^Brougham  declares  that  he 
never  evinced  any  disposition  to  thwart  the 
ffovemment  of  Lord  Melbourne  until  they 
had  adopted  courses,  and  introduced  meas- 
ures, wholly  at  variance  with  his  repeatedly- 
recorded  opinions  and  votes.  As  an  instance 
of  the  steadfastness  of  his  support  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  party  with  whom  they  act- 
ed. Lord  Brougham  refers  to  his  warm  sup- 
port of  the  great  measure  of  Municipal  Re- 
form in  1835.  And  in  the  summer  of  1836, 
he  refrained  from  all  complaint,  even  when 
he  saw  a  sacrifice  made  of  his  measures  for 
preventing  pluralities  and  non- residences,  and 
a  bill  founded  on  totally  opposite  principles 
introduced.  In  1837  (to  take  the  years  reg- 
ularly in  which  he  is  accused  of  deserting 
the  party  with  whom  he  had  so  recently 
acted)  he  continued  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, except  on  one  or  two  occasions — for 
instance,  on  the  introduction  of  the  Canada 
Resolutions.  During  the  session  of  1 837,  he 
had  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
altering  the  Reform  Bill  in  essential  par- 
ticulars, and  especially  of  extending  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  The  following  session  unhap- 
pily opened  with  a  declaration  from  the  gov- 
ernment, as  a  body,  that  they  took  a  view 
wholly  different  from  that  of  most  Reformers 
of  the  time.  It  might  fairly  be  asked,  then, 
why  should  Lord  Brougham  give  up  his 
opinions,  which  he  had  maintained  through- 
out life,  without  the  slightest  deviation,  be- 
cause the  grovemment  had  changed  theirs  ? 
To  show  that  there  was  no  acrimony  in  his 
attacks  on  Lord  Glenele  for  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  Canada,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
point  to  the  many  instances  in  which  he  de- 
fended the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  to  the  ob- 
jection, which  he  threw  out  parenthetically, 
to  a  resolution  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, because  it  attempted  to  fix  Lord  Glen- 
elg  personally  with  the  disastrous  turn  of  af- 
fairs in  Canada,  instead  of  conveying  the 
censure  generally  upon  the  Colonial  system. 


The  question  is  not  now  for  the  first  time 
asked,  why,  full  licence  having  been  allowed 
to  Lord  Glenelg  and  some  of  his  principal 
colleagues  to  form  their  own  opinions — with 
them  to  oppose  Parliamentary  Reform  up  to 
1881 — to  defend  the  Manchester  Massacre-— 
to  support  the  Six  Acts—to  remove  Lord  Fitz« 
william  from  office,  for  attending  a  Parliament- 
ary Reform  meeting  at  York— to  oppose  Lord 
Brougham's  motion  on  the  case  of  Smith  the 
missionary ;  the  question  is  not  now  for  the  first 
time  asked  why  (those  noble  persons  having, 
without  any  blame  whatever,  been  suffered 
formerly  to  hold  such  courses,  and  having 
adopted  a  different  line  of  policy  from  Nov« 
1830,  to  November,  1837)  Lord  Brougham 
alone  should  be  complained  of,  for  continu- 
ing, since  November,  1837,  to  abide  by  the 
very  same  principle  which  he  had  not  taken 
up  for  the  first  time  in  November,  1830,  but 
held  in  all  former  periods  of  his  political  ca- 
reer. Did  not  Mr.  Whitbread,  without  the 
same  charge  of  tergiversation  being  brought 
against  him,  oppose  the  measures  of  the  Whig 
administration,  when  he  found  that  long  ten- 
ure of  ofiice  had  made  them  less  vigilant  for 
peace,  retrenchment,  and  reform  ? 

For  the  foregoing  defence  of  Lord  Brough- 
am's consistency  we  do  not  hold  ourselves 
responsible :  we  have  but  repeated  the  noble 
lord's  own  argument.  If  we  wished  to  de- 
fend him  on  that  score,  we  should  take  a 
larger  view  and  a  wider  range,  than  that 
comprised  in  a  period,  when  the  temptations 
thrown  in  Lord  Brougham's  way  to  indulge 
in  revenge  on  those  who  had  so  persecuted 
him,  were  too  strong  for  any  but  super-hu- 
man nature.  A  candid  review  of  the  whole 
of  this  remarkable  man's  career,  would  vin- 
dicate his  consistency  in  a  much  more  signal 
manner ;  but  from  that  review  we  shall  be 
disposed  to  exclude  the  masterly  manoeuvres 
by  which  Lord  Brougham  punished  his  late 
associates,  terrifying  their  innermost  hearts 
like  an  avenging  angel,  when  they  thought 
him  laid  low  for  ever. 

We  here  allude  more  especially  to  the 
course  he  took  on  the  Canada  Government 
Bill,  and  his  subsequent  demolition  of  the 
Earl  of  Durham. 

In  his  determined  opposition  to  the  Cana- 
da Government  Bill,  his  lordship  found  him- 
self alone,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Lords  was 
concerned.  He  himself  adverted  to  the  pain- 
fulness  of  this  isolation — to  the  difficulty  and 
embarrassment  attending  his  thankless  and 
self-imposed  task ;  but  he  found  consolation 
in  the  reflection,  that  although  he  might 
retire  from  so  unequal  a  contest  defeaJUed^ 
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he  could  not  be  disgraced.  He  created  a 
marked  sensation  in  the  House  by  his  skilful 
application  of  the  mission  of  Pedro  de  la 
Gasca  to  quell  the  revolt  of  the  Pizarros  in 
Peru,  to  the  forthcoming  visit  of  the  Earl  of 
Durham  to  Canada  ;  and  Hansard,  which 
very  rarely  stops  to  note  the  expressions  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  which  a 
speech  is  received,  unless  they  give  rise  to 
positive  interruption,  in  this  particular  in- 
stance went  out  of  its  way  to  record,  that 
much  cheering  attended  the  mention  of  the 
words  **  hastened  his  departure,**  which  the 
hbtorian,  Robertson,  (quoted  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord,)  had  applied  to  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  negotiator  had  under- 
taken his  mission,  when  the  Emperor  Charles 
had  invested  him  with  full  discretionary  pow- 
ers, to  satisfy  the  rightful  demands  of  the  re- 
volted cjlonists.  But  this  speech  was  other- 
wise replete  with  sarcasm  and  invective 
against  the  government,  who  winced  under 
the  attack.  Lord  Melbourne,  who  replied  to 
the  noble  and  learned  lord,  pretended  indif- 
ference to  the  hostility  with  which  the  gov- 
ernment had  for  some  time  been  met  by  Lord 
Brougham ;  but  there  was  evident  irritation 
in  the  terms  and  manner  in  which  he  thanked 
the  noble  and  learned  lord  for  his  active  sup- 
port in  1835,  for  his  absence  from  the  House 
m  183G,  and  for  his  less  active  support  in 
1837.  And  this  wounded  spirit  more  clear- 
ly showed  itself,  when  the  noble  viscount 
affected  to  feel  no  soreness  at  the  very  dif- 
ferent tone,  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord's  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  his  great 
patriotism,  and  his  anxious  desire  for  the 
people's  well-beings  had  reluctantly  com- 
pelled him  to  adopt  in  the  present  session. 
The  outburst  of  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  long  been  expected,  and  Lord  Melbourne 
referred  to  his  own  prognostication,  that  the 
spirit  of  bitterness,  the  acerbity  of  feeling, 
which  took  its  birth  in  1833,  and  which  had 
been  gathering  strength  and  bitterness  from 
long  and  forcible  suppression,  must  break 
out  at  last.  Afterwards,  in  the  debate. 
Lord  Brougham  indignantly  and  peremptori- 
ly denied  that  the  motive  or  principle  of  his 
political  conduct  had  changed,  and  he  in- 
Bisted  that  the  changed  conduct  of  others 
had  compelled  him  to  oppose  them,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  change  his  own  principles. 
He  here  also  stated  the  terms  on  which  once 
more  he  would  join  the  government  ranks. 
As  a  sine  qu&  non  of  reconciliation,  they 
must  retract  their  declaration  against  reform, 
or  bring  forward  liberal  and  constitutional 
meaeurea;  and  in  the  meantime,  he  defied 


the  government  to  point  out  any  one  part  of 
his  public  conduct  which  had  been  affected 
in  any  way  by  feelings  of  a  personal  or  pri- 
vate nature,  or  been  regulated  by  any  one 
consideration,  except  the  sense  oi  what  he 
owed  to  his  own  principles  and  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  The  noble  and  learned 
lord  continued  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  until 
it  had  reached  its  last  stage,  when  he  entered 
his  final  protest  against  it. 

One  of  his  lordship's  most  damaging  and 
trenchant  speeches  was  delivered  in  January, 
1838,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Glenelg  mov- 
ing the  address  to  her  Majesty  with  respect 
to  Canada.  This  harangue  was  in  Lord 
Brougham's  happiest  vein — impetuous,  and 
overflowing  with  invective  and  sarcasnk 
Taunting  the  Colonial  Office  not  only  with 
the  error  of  sending  out  edicts  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Government,  bat 
charging  them  with  the  greater  blunder  of 
making  no  efficient  provision  for  carrying 
those  edicts  into  effect ;  he  wound  up  ho 
philippic  against  the  ministry  by  saying  that 
m  their  recent  conduct,  tyranny  appeared 
stripped  of  its  instinctive  apprehension  and 
habitual  circumspection.  Compared  with  the 
proceedings  which  parliament  had  at  thai 
moment  to  contemplate,  ''  the  most  vacilla- 
ting and  imbecile,  the  most  inconsistent  and 
impotent  rulers,  rose  into  some  station  com- 
manding respect, — ^King  John,  or  Richard 
Cromwell  himself,  rose  mto  a  wise,  a  politic, 
and  a  vigorous  prince." 

That  part  of  his  speech  where  he  suggests 
reasons  for  the  delay  of  the  measure  prom- 
ised to  Canada  is  replete  with  sarcasm,  and 
contains  a  phrase  turned  happily  as  unex- 
pectedly against  Lord  Melbourne.  "The 
measure  (remarked  the  noble  lord)  could  not 
have  been  delayed  much  in  the  other  House, 
where  such  unprecedented  majorities  had 
concurred  in  passing  all  the  resolutions,  and 
in  this  House  my  noble  friend  knows  he  can 
do  as  he  likes — 1  rnean,  when  he  is  dding 
wrong — Ilia  sej octet  in  aula  ;  and  he  is  litiU 
opposed  here** 

In  the  course  he  afterwards  took  with  re- 
spect to  the  Durham  ordinances,  of  which 
the  result  was  the  sudden  abandonment  by 
Lord  Durham  of  his  dictatorship  in  Canada^ 
Lord  Brougham  would,  no  doubt,  have  us  be- 
lieve that  he  was  solely  actuated  by  patriotio 
motives  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  into  that  be- 
lief he  may  have  pursuaded  himself.  But 
we  are  in  all  these  cases  allowed  to  believe 
as  much  as  is  consistent  with  human  nature. 
There  was  in  that  affair  a  mysterious  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  a  dramatic  unity,  and  m 
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•the  catastrophe  a  poetical  justice,  strangely 
Bymptomatic  of  a  master  miDd.  A  Nemesis 
shaped  the  plot,  and  led  to  the  tragic  de- 
nouement. Lord  Brougham,  in  his  after-din- 
ner speeches,  towards  the  close  of  1835, 
scouted  the  idea  of  rivalry  with  the  Earl  of 
Durham ;  and,  with  all  the  presumed  tal- 
ent of  that  nohleman,  the  idea  of  setting  him 
up  against  such  a  man  was  sufficiently  absurd. 
Yet  It  was  a  singular  fact,  that  the  insults  of 
1834,  the  conspiracy  by  which  the  then 
Chancellor,  and  possible  proximate  premier, 
was  pulled  down  from  his  height  and  rolled 
in  the  dust — insults  then  supposed  to  have 
been  contrived  by  a  section  of  Whi^s,  who 
had  set  up  Lord  Durham  as  their  idol — it 
was  strange,  indeed,  that  those  insults  should 
have  been  so  triumphantly  avenged  on  the 
whole  party,  and  that  in  the  very  person  of 
the  man  to  whom  public  opinion  pointed  as 
the  gainer  by  them,  if  not  as  their  originator. 
Private  and  public  enmities  are  essentially 
different  in  their  nature  :  it  is  possible — nay, 
very  usual — for  public  opponents  to  be  fast 
and  warm  private  friends.  So  far  from  blam- 
ing Lord  Brougham  for  demolishing  Lord 
Durham,  we  should  not  feel  half  so  much  in- 
clined to  respect  him  if  he  had  neglected  so 
tempting  and  so  glorious  an  opportunity. 
Even  as  an  orator,  he  was  almost  bound  to 
do  so.  A  Cicero  might  have  been  dazzled 
into  an  atUick  on  such  a  pro- consul.  Be  the 
motives  what  they  might,  the  public  looked 
on  with  astonishment  at  the  resurrection  of 
Lord  Brougham's  powers  ;  and  if  John  Bull 
were  not  the  most  slow,  obtuse,  press- led  of 
beings,  he  would  at  once  have  perceived  that 
ho  had  been  made  a  tool  of,  for  the  com- 
mission of  an  act  of  gross  political  injustice. 

Lord  Brougham's  position  has  ever  since 
been  an  ambiguous  one.  Although  he  had 
finally  separated  from  the  Whigs,  he  could 
not  openly  join  their  rivals.  He  became  a 
a  political  anomaly — an  independant  man. 
The  result  was  inevitable.  Although  there 
is  great  talk  of  party  being  extinct,  it  is  just 
as  young  and  lively  as  ever.  The  British 
public  have  been  too  long  used  to  idol  worship. 
When  Lord  Brougham  belonged  to  a  party, 
he,  too,  was  an  idol.  Isolated,  he  stands,  a 
kind  of  titled  tribune  of  the  people,  but  little 
understood,  and  still  less  followed. 

But,  if  seemingly  neglected  by  the  thought- 
less multitude,  he  is  the  more  esteemed  by 
the  discerning  few  ;  although  for  qualities  not 
usually  ascribed  to  him.  It  is  seen,  that 
whatever  may  be  his  motives,  his  actions  are 
those  of  a  pubHc  spirited  man ;  that  after 
havuig  earned,  as  few,  indeed,  of  his  contem- 


poraries have  earned,  the  right  to  ease  and 
retirement,  he  has  disdained  to  '  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness/  but  has  devoted  himself  with  an 
assiduity  and  self-sacriice  unparalleled  in  po- 
litical or  professional  history,  to  the  perfor- 
mance daily,  from  an  early  hour  till  a  late  one, 
of  judicial  duties  of  a  most  wearisome  char- 
acter. Of  the  hundreds  of  the  vulgar  who 
jest  or  sneer  at  mention  of  his  name,  how 
many  are  there  who  reflect,  that  by  Lord 
Brougham — this  man  supposed  to  be  so  un- 
sound and  so  eccentric — the  highest  appel- 
late jurisdiction  in  the  country,  for  a  period 
of  many  months,  up  to  the  last  se^ion  of 
parliament,  was  alone  exercised  ?  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  the  legal  profession,  that  al- 
though he  early  challenged  their  enmity,  they, 
if  tardily,  still  honorably  admit  his  legal 
worth.  Again,  how  many  of  those  second- 
hand thinkers  reflect,  that  it  is  to  Lord 
Brougham  that  we  owe  all  the  most  import- 
ant changes  made  of  late  years  in  the  law  ? 

Between  vulgar  abuse  or  misconception  and 
reasonable  criticism,  there  is  a  gulf  which,  in 
the  case  of  Lord  Brougham,  requires  to  be 
bridged  over.  For  this,  the  mere  incidents 
glanced  at  in  the  foregoing  pages  furnish  the 
materials.  Lord  Brougham  has  been  most 
unduly  punished,  for  the  enormous  share  of 
mob  idolatry  he  enjoyed  in  earlier  years. 
Men  visit  on  him  the  penalty  of  their  own  ex- 
aggerated expectations ;  and  while  most  of  us 
are  ready  enough  to  read,  and  even  to  enjoy 
an  adverse  criticism,  there  are  few  who  will 
recognise  the  duty  of  examining  and  thinking 
for  themselves. 

Lord  Brougham  is  gravely  charged  with 
unsoundness,  eccentricity,  superficiaUty,  in- 
consistency, insincerity.  Only  by  such  a 
wholesale  and  sweeping  catalogue  of  faults 
can  the  amende  be  made  to  the  amour  propre 
of  a  nation,  that  had  by  common  accord  re- 

i'oiced  in  the  belief  of  possessing  a  great  man. 
Iven  candid  and  honorable  critics  evince  a 
singular  forgetfulness  of  the  position,  and,  if 
we  mav  use  the  term,  of  the  mission  this  ex- 
traordinai7  personage  had  to  fulBl.  They 
expect  from  one  who  was  essentially  a  man 
of  action,  the  qualities  of  one  who  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  think.  If  the  secret  springs  of 
such  judgments  could  be  unveiled,  it  might 
rather  seem  to  indicate  a  latent  jealousy,  that 
one  who  had  passed  a  life  of  such  activity, 
who  had  been  so  ubiquitous,  yet  so  necessary 
an  actor  in  the  history  of  his  time,  should 
also  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  sum 
total  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  should  have 
striven  to  do  so.  Englishmen  do  not  like 
I  many-phased  minda^  whkh  «c^  «.  «^\\^  ^^ 
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their  own  one-sidedness  ;  nor  do  they  forgive 
any  one,  however  brilliant  his  talents  or  his  suc- 
cess, who  seeks  to  excel  in  more  than  one 
thing  ;  because  such  a  man  is  a  living  reproach 
to  their  own  servility  to  the  dogmatism  of 
pedantry.  If  Lord  Brougham  had  had  as  many 
aliases  as  he  has  had  fields  of  action,  he  might 
not  with  impunity  merely,  but  with  applause, 
have  been  the  unsuspected  Proteus.  But  to  do 
more  than  one  thing  is,  in  John  Bull's  eyes,  a 
crime  ;  to  do  it  well  am  impossibility. 

Among  other  rare  privileges  enjoyed  by 
Lord  Brougham,  has  been  that  of  havng  an- 
ticipated the  decision  of  posterity.  A  hoax 
practised  on  the  public  in  1839  led  the  jour- 
nalists (some  of  them)  to  canvass  and  criticise 
the  character  of  one  whom  they  supposed  to 
be  dead .  The  Times,  which  at  first  discre- 
dited the  story  of  Lord  Broughams's  death, 
seized  the  occasion  for  an  attack  on  a  lion, 
whom  it  half  suspected  of  '*  shamming"  dead. 
It  is  only  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  a 
little  sly  malice  at  work,  that  the  writer  of 
that  article  can  be  acquitted  of  the  imputation 
of  extreme  arrogance,  or  extreme  incapacity. 
A  deprecating  tone  pervades  the  whole  sum- 
mary.  The  journalist  could  find  no  worthier 
f)hrases  as  descriptive  of  the  man,  than  that 
le  was  *  the  most  voluminous  of  writers,'  the 
•most  voluble  of  debaters,'  and  of  'actors, 
if  not  the  most  efficient  and  successful,  at  any 
rate  the  most  restless  and  indefatigable.*  He 
denies  that  Lord  Broujxham  has  ever  contri- 
buted  either  substance  or  beauty,  on  any 
topic,  to  the  thoughts  of  preceding  writers. 
In  reference  to  scientific  matters,  he  is  sneered 
at  as  an  "  itinerant ;"  his  oratory  is  denied  the 
charm  of  inspiration  that  warms  the  hearts  of 
men;  and  it  is  gravely  stated,  that  for  a  man 
of  Lord  Brouorham's  untiring  restlessness  and 
noise  and  tumult,  no  man  has  ever  ftiiled  so 
palpably  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  one 
decided  object ;  with  much  more  in  the  same 
levelling  and  uncharitable  spirit.  The  Morn- 
ing Posf,  which  had  as  steadily  opposed 
Lord  Brougham's  public  policy  as  The  Timks 
had  supported  it,  spoke  of  him  as  "  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  extraordinary  men  of  his 
time;"  of  '*  the  range  of  his  intelligence"  as 
"  prodigious ;"  of  his  versatility  as  amazing. 
But  more  striking  than  all  to  this  writer,  was 
his  "long-enduring  and  passionate  enerp^y;" 
and  he  recognised  in  the  oratory  of  Lord 
Brougham  a  "  Demosthenic  force  and  clear- 
ness," a  faculty  of  "captivating  and  con- 
quering a  great  assembly,"  in  which  he  was 
equalled  by  no  man  of  his  time.  And  this 
acute  and  canded  observer  had  also  remarked, 
that  "even  in  the  most  terrific  storms  of 


passionate  invective,  there  seemed  an  nnder- 
current  of  cool  reasoning,  inventing  argu- 
ments and -suggesting  sarcasm ;"  and  that  he 
had  "  imagination  to  create,  wit  to  combine, 
and  a  torrent  of  language  at  command." 
Still  more  flattering  and  more  true  was  the 
article  in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  then  the 
organ  of  the  party  from  which  Lord  Brongham 
had  seceded,  and  which  he  had  punished  so 
severely  for  treachery  and  ingratitude.  This 
writer  told  of  **  variety  of  attainment,"  "  fa- 
cility of  expression,"  "  energy  of  purpose," 
"  grandeur  of  forensic  eloquence,"  "  fervent 
championship  of  many  great  objects  of  na- 
tional philanthropy  and  improvement ;"  and 
he  avowed  his  conviction  that  his  distinguished 
subject  had  "  well  earned  by  long  toil,  splen- 
did effort,  and  gradual  ascent,  the  elevation 
to  which  he  attained ;  not  that  merely  of 
rank  and  station,  but  of  celebrity  and  influ- 
ence." Here  are  discrepancies  of  criticism 
enough  to  justify  a  very  careful  review  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Lord  Brougham.  The 
contradiction  of  these  opinions  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  two 
last  were  written  in  the  bona  fide  belief  that 
the  noble  lord  was  dead,  while  the  first  was 
inspired  by  a  conviction  that  he  was  still 
living — still  a  fair  object  for  political  attacks. 
The  charge  of  superficiality,  which  leavens 
every  estimate  we  have  ever  heard  of  Lord 
Brougham's  character,  comes  with  a  bad 
grace  from  those  whose  knowledge  on  the 
subject  is  essentially  superficial.  In  the  sense 
imparted  by  them  to  the  word,  the  charge  of 
superficiality  is  unfounded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  meant  that  Lord  Brougham  is  not 
a  Locke,  a  Newton,  a  Bolingbroke  even,  then 
the  charge  is  at  once  true  and  innocuous. 
Lord  Brougham  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  arrogated  to  himself  the  character  of  an 
originator  or  an  inventor.  He  is,  and  has 
been  throughout  his  life,  an  agent,  an  inter- 
preter. He  has  stood  between  mankind  and 
the  mysteries  that  enthralled  them,  illumin- 
ing all  by  the  magical  light  of  his  clear 
and  powerful  intellect.  All  the  thinking  had 
been  done  long  before.  There  were  stored 
up  ingots  of  philosophic  gold  ;  there  was 
wanted  some  one  to  coin  them  and  pass  them 
current.  To  him  might  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  stamping  on  them  his  own  mark 
of  individuality,  but  not  the  praise  of  having 
created  them.  From  the  man  who  leads  the 
forlorn  hope  and  storms  the  breach,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  expect  a  knowledge  of  the 
plan  of  campaign.  If  you  find,  in  addition 
to  his  bravery  and  self-sacrifice,  that  he  has 
;  also  the  qualities  of  a  general,  your  adml- 
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ration  is  in  proportion.  Lord  Brougham's 
originality  lies,  not  in  having  discovered  this 
or  that  specific  truth,  or  in  having  excelled 
most  of  his  contemporaries  in  the  manner  of 
disclosing  it,  but  in  the  wondrous  fecundity 
and  versatility  of  a  mind  which  cotild  multiply 
itself  with  occasions,  and  ever  present  a  firm, 
active  controlling  force  to  whatever  subject 
was  offered  to  it.  Something,  too,  should  be 
allowed  for  the  habit  of  dogmatic  criticism 
acquired  in  early  youth,  and  something  for 
those  arts  and  practices  of  the  advocate  which 
it  is  so  difficult  to  shake  off.  The  best 
answer  to  this  charge  of  superficiality,  how- 
ever, would  be  a  careful  and  candid  review 
of  Lord  Brougham's  writings  and  speeches. 

Consistency  is  not  always  a  political  vir- 
tue ;  nor  is  inconsistency  in  public  men  a 
vice,  in  a  country  where  public  opinion  rules, 
and  where  abstract  theories  yield  to  practi- 
cal necessities.  Lord  Brougham  is  often 
charged  with  inconsistency ;  yet  it  would 
seem,  by  comparison  with  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries,  that  the  charge  is  un- 
fair. Not  to  go  lower  in  the  political  scale, 
let  us  take  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby.  It 
has  been  the  lot  of  each,  to  be  compelled  to 
work  out  political  theories  and  principles  the 
reverse  of  those  maintained  in  earlier  life. 
Lord  Brougham  seems  to  have  been  of  an 
unyielding  temper ;  but  that  is  rather  evi- 
dence of  consistency  than  of  inconsistency. 
Parliamentary  Reform,  Catliolic  Emancipa- 
tion, Law  Reform,  Negro  Emancipation,  and 
generally  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary  fet- 
ters on  knowledge  and  popular  develop- 
ment— these  have  been  the  great  objects  of 
Lord  Brougham's  long  and  restless  strivings. 
No  one  will  deny  that  he  has  pursued  them 
with  an  ardent  devotion  and  a  warm  perse- 
verance. In  the  carrying  of  Catholic  Eman- 
cipation, Negro  Emancipation,  and  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  he  was  himself  one  of  the 
chief  agents;  the  popularization  of  know- 
ledge has  been  his  own,  sole,  almost  unaided 
act ;  and  now,  at  seventy-two  years  of  age, 
he  has  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
great  question  of  Law  Reform  in  course  of 
solution, — to  his  own  hands,  by  the  almost 
universal  assent  of  Parhament,  the  profes- 
sion, and  the  public,  being  confided  the  deli- 
cate, difficult,  and  dangerous  task.  And  as 
to  the  still-vexed  question  of  Parliamentary 
Beform,  if  Lord  Brougham  had  had  his  own 
way  in  1835,  Lord  John  Russell  would  not 
now  have  before  him  his  appointed  task  for 
next  session  ;  nor  would  the  country  see  so 
humiliating  a  spectacle,  as  the  extension  of 


the  franchise  put  up  by  all  parties  to  a  sort 
of  Dutch  auction.  The  charge  of  insincerity 
is  a  matter  between  Lord  Brougham  and  his 
former  allies :  one  thing  is  quite  clear,  that 
he  has  always  been  Irue  to  the  public.  As 
for  the  imputation  of  unsoundness — consider- 
ing the  myriad  subjects  on  which  Lord 
Brougham's  mind  has  wrought,  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  there  should  have  been  some 
mistakes,  but  that  therp  should  not  have 
been  so  many  more. 

As  for  Lord  Brougham's  "  eccentricity,'* 
to  the  vulgar  eye  it  stands  confessed,  a  fact. 
In  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the  word.  Lord 
Brougham  is  danngly  eccentric.  In  free 
countries,  it  is  not  permitted  to  men  to  differ 
from  their  neighbors,  except  in  very  slight 
and  imperceptible  shades.  Custom  out- 
tyrannizes  absolutism.  In  France  or  in  Ger- 
many, one  may  do  as  one  likes,  because 
society  is  ground  down  by  a  ruthless  des- 
potism ;  but  in  England,  do  as  you  like,  if 
you  dare  !  Lord  Brougham,  it  seems,  chooses 
to  do  as  he  likes.  After  a  long  day  of  ardu- 
ous labor,  he  prefers  a  walk  to  a  ride ;  and 
if  his  blood  wants  circulating,  he  walks  fast ; 
when  he  speaks,  he  speaks  aloud,  having 
been  used  so  to  do,  as  a  matter  of  business, 
all  his  life;  if  his  hands  bo  cold,  he  puts 
them  in  his  pockets ;  though  fashions  change 
for  the  benefit  of  tailors,  Lord  Brougham 
sticks  (as  many  a  north  countryman  has 
done  before  him)  to  the  check  or  the;  plaid ; 
not  being  particular  about  hats,  he  does  not 
wear  his  stuck  horizontally  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  like  an  inverted  chimney-pot,  but  lets 
it  go  aslant  on  the  back,  a  practice  less  pain- 
ful to  the  forehead ;  being  naturally  of  an 
ardent  and  excitable  temperament,  he  uses 
much  gesticulation  in  talking, — about  as 
much  as  a  Frenchman  would  require  in  order 
to  tell  you  it  is  a  fine  day  ;  in  short.  Lord 
Brougham  commits  divers  offences  against 
the  leaden  sovereignty  of  custom,  all  which 
are  peculiarly  shocking  in  a  peer.  Being, 
too,  naturally  of  an  affable  and  sociable  dis- 
position, he  fraternizes  quickly  with  those 
for  whom  he  takes  a  liking,  and  spouts  out 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  instead  of  filtering 
them,  as  your  grave  ones  do.  He  is  in  the 
world  and  of  the  world  ;  a  fast  friend  ;  the 
gayest  and  wittiest  of  companions ;  the  most 
enjoying  and  the  most  enjoyable  ;  a  patriarch 
in  experience  and  sagacity,  but  a  schoolboy 
in  freshness  of  feeling.  He  is  a  man ;  not 
an  ennobled  abstraction.  He  is  odd,  unique, 
bizarre — anything  but  eccentric;  for  there 
is  not  a  man  among  us  who  has  his  aplomb, 
or  whose  moral  and  mental  centre  of  ig:^^N^^ 
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more  firmly  pivot  the  violent  oscillations  and 
gyrations  of  his  "  passionate"  energy. 

If  the  superabundance  of  this  energy 
makes  him  seem  to  overdo  things,  we  should 
remember  that  the  ti^ad  or  the  grip  of  the 
giant,  however  gently  meant,  comes  hard 
and  heavy  on  us  ordinary  men.  With  all 
his  oddities,  or  his  reckless  disregard  of  con- 
ventional prescribed  laws,  his  self-possession 
never  quits  him  for  an  instant.  Go  to  him 
when  you  will,  or  on  what  you  will,  he  is 
ever  ready,  clear-headed,  toned  and  polished 
to  razor- pitch.  Next  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, he  is  the  public  arbitrator  most  often 
consulted  on  matters  coming  within  the 
range  of  his  specialties.  In  private  life  he  is 
respected  and  beloved  by  all  to  whom  he 
discloses  his  true  nature.     Look  at  his  past 


career,  and  you  have  the  materials  for  a 
dozen  ordinary  reputations  :  look  at  his  pre- 
sent position,  and  you  are  the  more  struck 
with  the  tremendous  energy  and  perse- 
verance with  which  he  has  righted  himself 
in  the  public  mind,  after  havmg  been  sub- 
jected to  a  perscution  and  prostration  utterly 
without  parallel  among  civilians  since  the 
downfall  of  Bolingbroke. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  Lord  Brough- 
am's literary  works ;  nor  have  we,  as  would 
have  been  easy  and  congenial,  eulogized  his 
oratory :  his  law  reforms  would  require  an 
article  purposely  and  apart.  Our  object  has 
solely  been  to  record  our  impression  that,  in 
the  public  treatment  of  this  remarkable  man, 
there  has  been,  and  is,  a  crying  injustice. 


-♦«- 
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Death  of  one  of  Buuns's  Heroines. — 
Died,  at  Greenock,  on  Saturday,  the  30th 
August,  Mrs.  Findby,  relict  of  Robert  Find- 
lay,  Esq.,  of  the  eicise.  In  ordinary  circum- 
stances, the  departure  from  this  life  of  a  res- 
pectable lady,  ripe  in  years,  would  not  have 
alfurded  matter  of  general  interest,  but  it 
happens  that  the  deceased  was  one  of  the 
very  few  persons  surviving  to  our  own  times, 
who  intimately  knew  the  peasant-bard  in  the 
first  flush  of  his  genius  and  manhood,  and  by 
whom  her  name  and  charms  have  been  wed- 
ded to  immortal  verse.  She  was  the  '*  di- 
vine" Miss  Markland,  thus  noticed  in  the 
"  Belles  of  Mauchline ;  '* 

In  Mauchline  there  dwells  six  proper  yonng  bellea^ 

The  pride  o'  the  place  and  its  neighborhood  a', 
Their  carriage  and  dress,  a  stranger  would  gucsB, 

In  Loudon  or  Paris  they'd  gotten  it  a*. 
Miss  Miller  is  fine.  Miss  Markland's  divine, 

Miss  Smith  she  has  wit,  and  Miss  Bet^  is  braw ; 
There's  beauty  and  fortune  to  get  wi*  ^ss  Morton, 

But  Armour's  the  jewel  for  me  o'  them  a'. 

Miss  Markland  became  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Findlay,  oQicer  of  excise,  Tarbolton,  a  gentle- 
man who  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  bard 
in  the  mysteries  of  gauging.  The  connexion 
thus  formed  between  Burns  and  Findlay,  led 
to  the  introduction  of  the  latter  to  Miss 
Markland,  and  his  subsequent  marriage  to 
her  in  September  of  the  same  year.  Mr. 
Findlay,  who  was  a  native  of  the  neighboring 


parish  of  Carmunnock,  removed  with  bis  wife 
to  Qreenock  in  1792,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
April  1834,  in  the  80 th  year  of  his  age. 
Findlay  was  not  only  the  instructor  but  Uie 
friend  of  Bums ;  and  he  was  altogether  a 
gentleman,  whose  many  excellent  qualities 
caused  him  to  be  regarded  by  the  bard  with 
the  highest  esteem  and  the  utmost  confi- 
dence. 

When  we  consider  that  sixty- five  years 
have  elapsed  since  Bums  wrote  the  lines 
quoted  above,  and  that  the  six  Mauchline 
belles  were  then  in  the  pride  of  opening 
womanhood,  it  is  surprising  that  two  of  them 
who  have  often  listened  to  the  living  ac- 
cents of  the  inspired  peasant,  still  survive. 
The  fate  of  life  of  the  six  belles  were  as 
follows :  Miss  Helen  Miller,  the  first  named,  be- 
came the  wife  of  Burns's  friend,  Dr  Macken- 
zie, a  medical  gentleman  in  Mauchline,  lat- 
terly in  Irvine;  Miss  Markland  we  have 
already  spoken  of;  Miss  Jean  Smith  was 
maiTied  to  Mr.  Candlish,  a  successful  teacher 
in  Edinburgh,  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
eminent  divine ;  Miss  Bettv  (Miller)  became 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Templeton  m  Mauchline ;  and 
Miss  Morton  married  Mr.  Patteron,  cloth 
merchant  in  the  same  village.  Of  the  fate 
and  history  of  "bonnie  Jean"  (Armour)  we 
need  not  speak.  The  survivors  are  Mrs  Pat- 
terson and  Mrs  Candlish. — Glasgow  Herald. 
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Thi  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander 
placed  the  bhabitants  of  hU  empire  in 
nouniiiig ;  for  the  ffrief  aod  loyalty  of  the 
lower  clasBea  were  smcere,  and  their  attach- 
ment to  hiB  pcraoD  almost  idoIatrouB  in  ita 
character.  The  public  feeling  was  increased 
by  the  prospect  of  the  reign  of  an  unpopular 
■oTereign,  afflicted  with  mental  malady,  and 
devoid  of  courtesy. 

As  for  the  Orand-duke  Kicholaa,  no  one 
thought  of  him,  but  the  Russian  people 
dreaded  the  accession  of  Constantine,  whom 
they  considered  their  sovereign  in  right  of 
his  primogeniture.  In  no  country  m  the 
world  lias  this  natural  law  been  so  repeatedly 
brolcen.  Every  person  in  Russia  was  aware 
that  the  heir- presumptive  hod  purchased  his 
marriage  with  a  Polish  lady,  the  object  of 
bis  ardent  affections,  by  the  resignation  of 
bis  clainiB  to  the  succession ;  but  that  he 
would  abide  by  that  act  seemed  a  conjecture 
too  improbable  to  be  entertained  by 
Constantine  was  nevertheless  since i 
he  abandoned  his  rights,  and  ho  hastened  to 
SBsare  his  next  brother  that  lie  was  so,  by 
bis  youngest  brother  the  Grand -duke 
Michael,  through  whom  be  forwarded 
letter  confirming  his  resignation  of  the 
throne,  and  acknowledging  his  next  brother 
as  his  sovereign.  The  courier  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg crossed  the  Gmnd-duke  Michael, 
and  brought  letters  from  Nicholas  acknow- 
ledging Constantine  as  his  Emperor,  and 
urging  him  to  ascend  the  throne.  The  wife 
of  Constantino  joined  her  entreaties  to  those 
of  the  next  heir,  and  with  rare  devotion 
offered  to  resign  her  consort  rather  than  that 
be  should  give  up  the  empire  for  her.  Con- 
stantine, over  whose  mental  agonies  the 
soothing  influence  of  the  fair  Pole  possessed 
a  magical  power,  continued  firm  in  his  reso- 
InUon  to  remain  in  the  condition  of  a  subject, 
and  he  adhered  to  the  determination  he  had 
expressed   in    the   important   document, 


which    the  Grand-duke  Michael  was   the 
bearer,  and  which  is  here  subjoined : — 

"  Mr  VBBT  DEAR  Bbother, 
"I  received  yesterday,  wilb  feelings  of  pro- 
rouod  sorrow,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  our 
adored  Boveraign,  and  my  benefactor,  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  In  hastening  to  assure  jod  of  the 
painful  feelings  this  miarDrtane  has  excited  in  my 
iflind,  I  do  only  my  duty  in  annoancine  to  yon 
that  I  have  forwarded  to  her  Imperial  Majesty, 
our  angnst  mother,  a  letter,  in  which  I  declare, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  rescript  I  obtained  from 
ilie  late  Emperor,  bearing  date  February  the  3d, 
1823,  permitting  my  renunciation  of  the  throne, 
il  is  now  my  unalterable  deiennination  to  give  up 
to  yon  all  my  rights  to  the  Empire  of  Russia.  I 
nntreaied,  at  the  same  lime,  onr  beloved  mother, 
to  make  ibis  declaration  public, that  the  same  may 
be  pat  into  immediate  execution.  Afler  this  de- 
claration, 1  regard  il  as  a  nacred  duty  to  beseech 
^our  Imperial  Majesty  to  receive  the  firM  from 
me,  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  submitslon,  and  tn 
permit  me  to  say  that  1  do  not  aspire  to  any  other 
---'-    -  -'igniiythan  that  of  Czaro will,  with  which 


auEusl  father  deigned  to  honor  n  , 
My  sole  happiness,  hereafter,  will  consist  in  giv- 
ing yqur  Imperial  Majesty  continual  proofs  of 
my  unbounded  devotion  and  respect  for  your  per- 
son, of  which  thirty  years  of  constant  and  zealoos 
tervice  to  the  Emperors,  my  father  and  brother, 
are  the  pledge  ;  in  which  sentiments  I  wish  to 
(e  your  Imperial  Majesty,  and  your  successors,  • 
il  the  end  of  my  life,  in  my  present  situation 
and  fnnctions. 

"  1  am,  with  the  most  profoand  res|ieci, 

"  CoMSTANTUrE." 

upon  the  receipt  of  the  despatches  which 
followed  this  letter,  the  Grand-duke,  called 
to  reign  over  a  vast  empire,  by  the  repeated 
abdication  of  his  brother,  of  the  rights  of 
primogeniture,  no  longer  hesitated, — he  pub- 
lished the  former  correspondence  between 
the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  Grand-duke 
Constantine,  with  the  document  already 
quoted  upon  the  25th  of  December,  182S, 
snd  fixed  the  morrow  for  bis  recognition  as 
their  sovereign  by  his  people. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Petersburg,  TtliwisA. 
from  HMXi  ixvuS.  <A  «.  wswm&.'^w^'^'ftB* 
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abdication  of  the  heir-presumptive,  began  to 
reflect  with  hope  upon  the  promise  which 
the  talents  and  pure  moral  character  of  their 
new  sovereign  afforded  them.  The  handsomest 
and  bravest  man  in  his  dominions,  his  fine 
person  attracted  attention,  while  bis  reserved 
manners  excited  awe.  His  grave  carriage, 
his  downcast  look,  only  raised  to  penetrate 
to  the  soul  the  man  who  ventured  to  observe 
him,  with  a  glance  which  compelled  him  to 
know  and  reverence  his  master — his  haughty 
manner  of  interrogation,  so  unlike  the  suavity 
of  Alexander,  or  the  bluntness  of  Constan- 
tine,  had  isolated  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
imperial  family,  and  centred  him  in  the 
bosom  of  his  own  domestic  circle.  The 
Bussian  people,  feeling  their  need  of  a  ^ide, 
at  once  comprehended  that  the  colcl  dignity 
of  this  prince  concealed  an  indomitable  will, 
and  that,  if  they  themselves  had  not  chosen 
their  new  sovereign,  God  had  considered 
their  need,  and  given  to  the  Russians,  who 
were  at  once  too  polished  and  too  barbarous, 
a  man  who  would  grasp  the  sceptre  in  an 
iron  hand  covered  with  a  velvet  glove. 

The  morrow,  though  considered  as  a  day 
of  joy  and  festivity,  was  preceded  by  some 
rumors  that,  like  the  breath  of  an  approach- 
ing tempest,  gave  warning  that  some  great 
national  crisis  was  at  hand.  It  was  whis- 
pered in  the  evening  of  the  25tb,  that  the 
abdication  of  the  Ozarowitz  was  a  forgery, 
and  that  Constantine,  then  exercising  the 
authority  of  Viceroy  of  Poland,  was  on  full 
march  for  St.  Petersburg  with  an  army  to 
claim  the  empire  as  his  birthright.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  startling  rumor,  it  was  said  that 
several  regiments,  and  among  them  that  of 
Moscow,  had  determined  to  take  the  oath  to 
no  Russian  prince  but  Constantine ;  and  the 
words,  **  let  Nicholas  live,  but  let  Constan- 
tine reign,"  were  heard  at  intervals  in  the 
streets  as  an  intimation  of  the  state  of  the 
military  pulse. 

In  fact,  the  conspiracy  which  had  dis- 
turbed the  last  days  of  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander was  about  to  raise  its  head,  and  seize 
upon  the  Great-Duke  Constantine's  name  as 
its   rallying  point.    This  Prince,  who  had 

Eassed  his  life  with  the  army,  was  beloved 
y  the  soldiers,  and  the  conspirators,  who 
understood  little  of  the  character  of  their 
new  sovereign,  supposed  the  revolt  of  the 
regiments  stationed  in  St.  Petersburg  would 
compel  him  to  resign  his  recently  acquired 
rights.  They  would  then  summon  Constan- 
tine to  receive  the  empire,  and  with  it  the 
coDstitutioa  they  bad  prepared.  If  he  re- 
fuaed  to  accept  it,  tfaey  intended  to  impTiaQH 


him  and  the  rest  of  the  imperial  family. 
They  would  then  establish  a  republic,  an 
oligarchy,  in  which  the  despotism  of  the 
many  would  replace  the  despotisih  of  one. 
Such  was  the  aesign  of  a  party  composed  of 
military  aristocrats,  who,  bolder  than  the 
murderers  of  Paul,  dared,  by  open  force  and 
secret  fraud,  to  contest  the  throne  of  Russia 
with  its  new  sovereign.  The  soldiers,  de- 
voted to  Constantine,  they  designed  to  make 
their  blind  instruments  in  a  conspiracy  of 
which  that  Prince  was  not  the  real  object^ 
but  their  own  aggrandisement. 
Faithful  to  their  plans,  the  Prince  Stab— — » 

and  the  two  Bes went  to  the  barracki 

of  the  2d,  3d,  5th,  and  6th  companies  of  the 
Regiment  of  Moscow,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  devoted  to  Constantine.  The  Prince  then 
informed  these  men  that  they  were  deceived 
respecting  the  abdication  of  the  Czarowit^ 

and  pointed  out  Alexander  6 to  their 

attention,  whom  he  affirmed  had  been  aeni 
from  Warsaw  to  warn  them  against  taking 
the  oath  to  the  Grand-chike  Nicholas.    The 

address  of   Alexander    B ,   confirming 

this  astounding  communication,  excited  a 
great  sensation  among  the  troops,  of  which 
the  Pnnce  took  advantage,  by  ordering  them 
to  load  and  present.  At  that  instant  the 
Aide-de-camp  Verighny,  and  Major-Genenl 
Fredericks,  who  commanded  the  grenadiei^ 
having  the  charge  of  the  flag,  came  to  invite 
the  officers  to  visit  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment.   Prince  Stah ,  who  believed  the 

favorable  moment  was  come,  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  repulse  the  grenadiers  with  covp" 
de-cro88es,  and  to  take  away  their  flag,  at  the 
same  time   throwing  himself  upon  Major* 

General  Fredericks,  whom   B ,  on  the 

other  side,  menaced  with  a  pistol,  with  the 
stock  of  which  he  felled  him  to  the  earth ; 
then,  turning  upon  Major  Schenshine,  ooxn- 
mander  of  the  brigade,  who  ran  to  the  asnst- 
ance  of  his  colleague,  he  knocked  him  dowo 
in  a  moment,  and  flinging  himself  among  the 
grenadiers,  successively  wounded  Grenadier 
Krassoffski,  Colonel  Khavosschinski,  and 
Subaltern  Moussieff ;  and  cutting  his  way  to 
the  flag,  seized  and  ele\'ated  it  with  a  loud 
and  triumphant  hurrah.  To  that  cry,  and  to 
the  sight  of  the  blood  so  boldly  shed  to  win 
the  flag,  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment 
replied,  **  Long  live  Constantine !  down  with 

Nicholas!''    Prince  Stah ,  followed  br 

four  hundred  men,  whom  he  had  sednceS 
from  their  duty,  then  marched,  with  drums 
beating,  to  the  Admiralty  quarter. 

At  the  gate  of  the  winter  palace,  the  aide- 
V  d«-Q»m^>  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  the  le* 
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Tolty  encoantered  another  officer,  who  brorupht 
^dings  from  the  barracks  of  the  grenacner 
corps  of  equally  alarming  import.  When 
that  regiment  were  preparing  to  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  the 
snbr lieutenant  Eojenikoff  threw  himself  be- 
fore the  ad vanced-ffuard,  exclaiming,  "It  is 
not  to  the  Grand-duke  Nicholas  we  ought  to 
make  oath,  but  to  the  Emperor  Constantine." 
He  was  told  that  the  Czarowitz  had  abdicat- 
ed in  his  next  brother's  favor.  "  It  is  false,'' 
was  his  reply ;  "totally  false;  he  is  on  the 
march  for  St.  Petersburg  to  reward  the  faith- 
ful and  punish  the  guilty." 

The  regiment,  notwithstanding  these  out- 
cries, continued  its  march,  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  and  returned 
into  quarters,  without  showing  any  disposi- 
tion resemblinff  revolt.  At  dinner-time  Lieu- 
tenant SuthoffT  vho  had  taken  the  pledge  of 
obedience  with  the  rest,  entered  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  addressed  himself  to  his  own  com- 
pany in  a  manner  emulated  to  excite  their 
attention:  "My/riends,  we  were  wrong  to 
obey  the  order ;  the  other  regiments  are  in 
open  revolt ;  they  have  refused  to  take  the 
OHth,  and  are  at  this  moment  in  the  Place  of 
the  Senate ; — put  on  your  uniforms,  arm, 
oome  on,  and  follow  me ;  I  have  your  pay  in 
my  pocket,  which  I  am  ready  to  distribute 
without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  an 
order." 

"  But  is  what  you  say  quite  true  ?"  cried 
many  voices. 

"Stay,  here  is  Lieutenant  PanofT, — like 
myself,  one  of  your  best  friends, — ask  him." 
"  My  friends,"  remarked  Panoff,  anticipat- 
ing their  question,  "you  all  know  that  Con- 
stantino is  your  only  lawful  emperor,  and 
that  they  wish  to  dethrone  him." 

"  Live  Constantine !"  replied  the  soldiers. 
"  Live  Nicholas !"  exclaimed  Colonel  Stur- 
ler,  the  commander  of  the  regiment,  throw- 
ing himself  courageously  into  the  hall.  "They 
are  deceiving  you,  my  friends ;  the  Czarowitz 
has  really  abdicated,  and  you  have  now  no 
other  emperor  than  the  Grand- duke  Nicho- 
las.    Live  Nicholas !" 

"  Live  Constantine !"  responded  the  sol- 
diers. 

"Tou  are  mistaken,  soldiers;  you  are 
about  to  take  a  fatal  step  ;  you  are  deceived," 
again  shouted  the  colonel. 

"  Comrades,  do  not  abandon  me ;  follow 
me,"  cried  Panoff;  "let  those  who  are  for 
Constantine,  unite  with  me  in  the  cry,  'Long 
live,  Constantino.' " 

More  than  three-parts  of  those  present 


joined  in  the  cry  of  "Long  live  Constant 
Une  1" 

"  To  the  Admiralty  I  to  the  Admiralty !" 
said  Panoff,  drawing  hb  sword ;  follow  me, 
soldiers — follow  me. 

With  a  wild  hurrah  two  hundred  soldiers 
followed  their  leader  to  the  place  he  indicat- 
ed, whither,  though  by  a  different  route,  the 
insurfirent  portion  of  the  Regiment  of  Mos- 
cow- had  already  preceded  them. 

Milarodowich,  the  military  governor  of 
St.  Petersburg,  a  cavalry  general,  whose 
splendid  charges  on  the  field  had  gained  him 
the  appellation  of  the  Russian  Murat,  was  by 
this  time  at  the  palace,  to  communicate  to 
his  new  sovereign  the  dispositions  he  had 
made  for  the  defence  of  his  throne  and  the 
capital.  He  had  directed  the  troops  upon 
whose  fidelity  he  thought  he  could  rely,  to 
march  to  the  winter-palace.  The  first  bat- 
tallion  of  the  regiment  Preobrajenski,  three 
regiments  of  the  ffuard  Paulowski,  and  tlie 
battallion  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  were 
those  he  considerea  fit  for  this  important 
service. 

The  emperor  saw  then  that  the  muti- 
ny was  more  general  than  he  anticipated ;  he 
therefore  sent  by  Major  general  Meidhart,  to 
carry  orders  to*  the  Semenowski  guard  to 
repress  the  mutineers,  and  to  the  horse- 
guards,  to  hold  thsmselves  in  readiness  to 
mount.  He  went  down  himself  to  the  corps 
of  chief  guards  of  the  winter-palace,  where 
the  regiment  of  Findland  guards  were  at  that 
time  on  duty>  and  ordered  them  to  load  their 
muskets  and  invest  the  principal  avenues  of 
the  palace.  At  that  very  moment  tumultu- 
ous sounds  interrupted  the  voice  of  the  sove* 
reign,  occasioned  by  the  approach  of  the  third 
and  sixth  companies  of  the  Regiment  of  Mos- 
cow, headed  by  Prince  Stah ,  and  the 

two  B ,  with  the  captured  flag  proudly 

diplayed  to  the  wind,  and  drums  beating,  to 
the  ominous  cry  of  "  Long  live  Constantine  I 
Down  with  Nicholas!"  The  rebel  troops 
debouched  on  the  Admiralty  Square ;  but 
whether  they  thought  themselves  not  suffi- 
ciently strong,  or  that  they  dreaded  facing 
majesty  with  these  treasonable  demonstra- 
tions, they  did  not  march  upon  the  winter- 
palace,  but  took  up  their  position  against  the 
senate,  where  they  were  immediately  joined 
by  the  grenadier  corps,  and  sixty  men  in 
frocks  with  pistols  in  their  hands,  who  min- 
gled themselves  among  the  rebel  soldiers. 

The  emperor  at  thb  crisis  appeared  from 
under  one  of  the  arches  of  the  palace,  ap- 
proached the  g;nA\TL\^>  wA  ^^^'^  ^  \w:^^ 
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glance  on  his  revolted  subjects.  He  was 
paler  than  usual,  but  was  composed  and 
calm.  It  was  whispered  that  he  had  resolved 
to  die  as  became  a  Christian  emperor,  and 
that  he  had  confessed  and  received  the  ab- 
,  solution  of  the  Church,  before  he  took  leave 
of  his  family.  Every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
him,  when  the  hard  gallop  of  a  squadron  of 
cuirassiers  was  heard  on  the  side  of  the  mar- 
ble palace  ;  it  was  the  horse-guards,  headed 
by  Count  Orloff,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
faithful  friends  of  the  emperor.  Before  him 
the  gates  expanded;  he  leaped  from  his 
charger,  while  the  regiment  ranged  itself  be- 
fore the  palace.  The  roll  of  the  drums  announ- 
ced instantly  the  approach  of  the  grenadiers  of 
Preobrajenski,  which  arrived  in  battalions. 
They  entered  the  court  of  the  palace,  where 
they  found  the  emperor  with  the  empress, 
and  their  eldest  son,  the  little  Grand-duke 
Alexander;  behind  them  were  ranged  the 
Chevalier  guard,  who  formed  an  angle  with 
the  cuirassiers,  leaving  between  them  an  open 
space,  which  was  quickly  filled  up  by  the 
artillery.  The  revolted  regiments  regarded 
these  military  dispositions  with  apparent 
carelessness,  while  their  cries  of  "  Long  live 
Constantine !"  •*  Down  with  Nicholas !  evi- 
dently proved  that  they  expected,  and  waited 
there  for  reinforcements. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  state  at  the  pal- 
ace, the  Grand-duke  Michael,  at  the  barracks, 
was  opposing  his  personal  influence  to  the 
flood- tide  of  rebellion.  Some  happy  results 
had  followed  these  attempts,  and  the  bold 
resolution  taken  by  Count  Eleven,  captain  of 
the  sixth  company  of  the  Regiment  of  Mos- 
cow, who  arrived  in  tune  to  shut  the  gates 
against  the  battalion,  then  about  to  join  their 
rebel  comrades.  Placing  himself  before  the 
soldiers,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  swore  on 
his  honor  to  pass  the  weapon  through  the 
body  of  the  first  man  who  should  make  a 
seditious  movement  to  re-open  them.  At 
this  threat,  a  young  sub-lieutenant  advanced, 
pistol  in  hand,  towards  Count  Lieven,  with 
the  evident  intention  of  blowing  out  his 
brains.  The  count,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind,  struck  the  officer  a  blow  with  the 
pummel  of  his  sword,  which  made  the  instru- 
ment leap  from  his  hands ;  the  lieutenant 
took  up  the  pistol  and  once  more  took  aim 
at  the  count.  The  young  nobleman  crossed 
his  arms,  and  confronted  the  mutinous  offi- 
cer, while  the  regiment,  mute  and  motionless, 
looked  on  like  the  seconds  of  this  singular 
duel.  The  lieutenant  drew  back  a  few  steps, 
followed  by  the  heroic  count,  who  offered 
bim  bis  unarmed  breast  as  in  de&auce  ot  \i\&\ 


attempt.  The  lieutenant  fired,  but  the  ball 
took  no  effect :  that  it  did  not  strike  that 
generous  breast  appeared  miraculous.  Some 
one  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  many  voioes. 

"  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand-duke 
Michael,*'  replied  those  without. 

Some  instants  of  profound  silence  followed 
^this  announcement.  Count  Leiven  availed 
himself  of  the  general  stupefaction  to  opea 
the  door,  no  person  attempting  to  prevent 
that  action. 

• 

The  Grand-duke  entered  on  horseback, 
followed  by  the  officers  of  ordnance. 

"  What  means  thb  inaction  at  a  moment  of 
danger  V*  asked  the  Grand-duke.  <'Am  I 
among  traitors  or  loyal  soldiers  ?'^ 

"  1  ou  are  in  the  midst  of  the  inost  faith- 
ful of  your  regiments,''  replied  the  Count, 
"  of  which  your  Imperial  Highness  shall  have 
immediate  proof."  Then  raising  his  drawn 
sword,  he  cried,  "Long  live  tbe  Emperor 
Nicholas !" 

"  Long  live  the  Empekr  Nicholas !"  shout- 
ed the  soldiers  with  one  vofce. 

The  young  sub-lieutenant  attempted  to 
speak,  but  Count  Leiven  stopped  him  hj 
touching  his  arm.  "  Silence,  sir ;  I  shall  not 
mention  what  has  passed ;  and  you  will  ruin 
yourself  by  the  utterance  of  a  syllable." 

His  magnanimity  awed  and  convinced  tie 
disloyal  officer. 

"  Lleven,  I  confide  to  you  the  conduct  of 
this  regiment,"  remarked  the  Grand-dnke, 
emphatically. 

"I  will  answer  for  its  loyalty  with  my 
life,  your  Imperial  Highness,"  replied  the 
Count. 

The  Grand-duke,  departed,  and  on  his 
rounds,  if  he  received  no  enthusiastic  greet- 
ing ;  at  least  found  what  he  sought,  obedience 
to  tlie  authority  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Reinforcements   came   in   on  every  side; 
the  Sappers  and  Miners  drew  up  in  order  of 
battle,  before  the  palace  of  the  Hermitage: 
the  rest  of  the  Regiment  of  Moscow,  rescued 
from  the  stain  of  rebellion  by   the  courHge 
and  address  of  Count  Lieven,  now  proudly 
debouched  by  the  Perspective  of  Niewaki. 
The  sight  of  these  troops  gave  a  delusive 
hope  to  the  revolted,  who,  believing  them  to 
be  on  their   side,  greeted  them  with   loud 
cheers ;  but  they  were  instantly  undeceived, 
for  the  new-comers  ranged  themselves  along 
the  Hotel  of  the  Tribunals,  facing  the  palace, 
and   with    the    Cuirassiers,   Artillery,   and 
Chevalier  guards,  enclosed  the  revolted  in  a 
circle  of  steel. 

k  \n!C)m<€ViV>  ^C^r,  they  heard  the  chant  of 
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tbe  priests.  It  was  the  Patriarch,  who  came 
out  of  the  church  of  Casan,  followed  hy  all  his 
clergy,  and  preceded  hy  the  holy  banners. 
He  now  commanded  the  revolted  "in  the 
name  of  Heaven,  to  return  to  their  duty." 
The  soldiers,  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in 
their  lives,  regarded  with  contempt  the  pic- 
tures which  they  had  been  accustomed  from 
infancy  to  regard  with  superstitious  venera- 
tion, and  thev  desired  the  Patriarch  "  to  let 
them  alone,  smce  if  heavenly  things  belonged 
to  the  priestly  jurisdiction,they  could  take  care 
of  those  of  earth.'*  The  Patriarch  continued 
his  mj unctions  to  obedience,  notwithstanding 
this  discoura^nff  rebuff,  but  the  Emperor 
ordered  him  to  desist  and  retire.  Nicnblas 
himself  was  resolved  to  make  one  effort  to 
^  brine  back  these  rebels  to  their  duty.' 

Those  who  surrounded  the  Emperor  wish- 
ed to  prevent  him  from  risking  his  person  ; 
but  he  boldly  replied,  "  It  is  my  game  that 
is  playing,  and  it  is  but  fair  play  on  my  part 
to  set  my  life  on  the  stake." 

He  ordered  the,  gate  to  be  opened,  but 
scarcely  had  he  been  obeyed,  before  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  approached  him,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  that  that  part  of  the 
Regiment  Preobrajenski  by  which  he  was 
then  surrounded,  had  made  common  cause 

with  the  rebels,  and  that  the  Prince  T , 

their  commander,  whose  absence  he  had  re- 
marked with  astonishment,  was  at  the  head 
of  the  conspiracy.  Nicholas  remembered 
that  four-and-twenty  years  before,  the  same 
regiment  had  kept  euard  before  the  red 
pdace,  while  its  Colonel,  Prince  Talitzen, 
strangled  the  Emperor  Paul,  his  father. 

His  situation  was  terrible,  but  he  did  not 
even  change  countenance ;  he  only  showed 
that  he  had  formed  a  desperate  resolution. 
In  an  instant  he  turned  and  gave  his  orders 
to  one  of  his  generals,  '*  Bring  me  hither  the 
Grand-duke. 

The  general  returned  with  the  young 
prince :  the  Emperor  raised  the  boy  in  his 
arms,  and  advancing  to  the  grenadiers,  said, 
**  Soldiers,  if  I  am  killed,  behold  your  sove- 
reign. Open  your  ranks  ;  I  confide  him  to 
your  loyalty." 

A  long  loud  hurrah,  a  cry  of  enthusiasm 
that  came  from  the  very  heart  of  these  sus- 
pected soldiers,  re-echoed  to  that  of  the  Em- 
peror, whose  magnanimous  confidence  had 
won  their  admiration.  The  most  guilty  among 
them  dropped  their  weapons  and  opened  their 
arms  to  receive  the  heir  of  the  Empire.  The 
imperial  pledge  was  placed  with  the  colors 
in  the  midst  of  the  regiment,  a  guarded 
and  sacred  asylum  for  honor  and  innocence. 


The  Emperor  mounted  his  horse  and  went 
out  of  the  gate,  where  he  was  met  by  his 
generals,  who  implored  him  not  to  go  any 
further,  as  the  rebels  openly  avowed  their 
intention  of  killing  their  sovereign,  and  then* 
arms  were  loaded.  The  Emperor  made  a 
sign  to  them  with  his  hand  to  leave  him  a 
free  passage,  and  forbidding  them  to  accom- 
pany him,  spurred  his  horse  and  galloped 
forward  till  he  arrived  within  pistol-shot. 
"  Soldiers,"  cried  he,  "  I  am  told  that  you 
wish  to  kill  me.  Is  that  true  ?  if  it  is,  here 
I  am." 

There  was  a  pause,  while  the  Emperor  sat 
on  horseback,  remaining  like  an  equestrian 
statue  between  the  two  bodies  of  troops. 
Twice  the  word  fire  was  heard  among  the 
rebel  ranks,  and  twice  some  feeling  of  re- 
spect to  the  dauntless  courage  of  the  sove- 
reign restrained  the  execution  of  the  order ; 
but  at  the  third  conamand  some  muskets 
loaded  with  ball  were  discharged,  which 
whistled  past  the  Emperor  without  stri- 
king him,  but  wounded,  at  a  hundred  paces 
behind  him.  Colonel  Yelho  and  many  sol- 
diers. 

At  that  moment  the  Grand-duke  Michael 
and  Count  Milarodowich  galloped  towards 
the  Emperor,  the  regiment  of  cuirassiers 
and  those  of  the  Chevalier  guards  made  a 
forward  movement — the  artillerymen  were 
about  to  apply  their  matches  to  the  can- 
non. 

"Halt,"  cried  the  Emperor.  All  obey- 
ed. "  General,"  said  he  to  Count  Milarodo- 
wich,  "go  to  these  unfortunate  men  and 
endeavor  to  bring  them  to  their  allegi- 
ance." 

The  Count  and  the  Grand-duke  Michael 
rode  forward,  but  the  rebels  received  them 
with  a  shower  of  ball,  accompanied  by  their 
war-cry,  "  Live  Constantino ! ' 

"Soldiers,"  cried  the  Count,  who  was 
conspicuous  alike  for  his  fine  martial  figure 
and  splendid  uniform  covered  with  orders 
— "Soldiers,  behold  this  sabre,"  and  he 
flourished  above  his  head  a  magnificent  Turk- 
ish one,  the  hilt  of  which  was  set  with  jewels, 
and  advancing  with  it  to  the  front  ranks  of 
the  rebels,  he  continued,  "  This  sabre  was 
given  me  by  his  imperial  Highness  the  Cza- 
rowitz,  and  on  my  honor,  I  will  make  oath 
upon  its  blade,  that  you  have  been  deceived, 
that  the  Czarowitz  has  abdicted  the  imperial 
crown,  and  that  your  real  and  legitimate 
sovereign  is  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Cries  of  "  Live  Constantine  !"  and  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol  were  the  replies  given  by 
the   revolted  to  the  address  oC  \}ck&  C>^'^xi^• 
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whose  action  with  the  sword-arm  had  left 
his  side  exposed  to  the  enemy.  He  was 
seen  to  reel  in  the  saddle.  Another  pistol 
was  aimed  at  the  Grand-dnke  Michael,  but 
the  soldiers  of  the  Marine,  though  included 
in  the  revolt,  seized  the  arm  of  the  assassin. 
Count  Orloff  and  the  cuirassiers  faced  the 
heavy  fire  of  the  musketry,  and  enveloped  in 
their  ranks  the  wounded  Milarodowich,  the 
Grand-duke  Michael  and  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, whom  they  carried  off  by  force  to  the 
palace. 

The  Count,  wounded  to  death,  sat  his 
horse  with  difficulty,  and  the  moment  he  ar- 
rived at  the  palace,  fell  into  the  arms  of 
those  who  surrounded  him. 

The  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  late  un- 
fortunate attempt,  still  wished  to  make  one 
last  endeavor  to  bring  back  the  revolted,  but 
while  he  was  issuing  orders  to  that  effect, 
the  Grand-duke  Michael  seized  the  match : 
"  Fire,"  cried  he,  "  fire  upon  the  assassins.*' 
At  that  moment  four  cannons  opened  upon 
the  rebels,  and  paid  with  usury  the  deaths 
they  had  sent  into  the  loyal  ranks  of  the  im- 
perialists. Before  the  voice  of  the  Emperor 
could  stop  the  slaughter,  a  second  discharge 
followed  the  first.  The  effect  of  these  volleys 
within  reach  of  pistol-shot  was  terrible. 
More  than  sixty  men  of  the  grenadier  corps 
of  the  Regiment  of  Moscow  and  the  Marine 
guards  fell;  the  rebel  troops  fled,  some  by 
the  street  Galernain,  some  by  the  English 
quay,  or  by  the  bridge  Isaac^  others  across 
the  frozen  waters  of  the  Neva,  then  a  plain 
of  ice,  but  all  were  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Chevalier  guards  at  full  gallop. 

That  evening  Count  Milarodowick,  who 
was  struggling  with  the  agonies  of  death, 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  bullet  which 
had  given  him  his  mortal  wound.  The  chirur- 
geon,  who  had  successfully  traced  and  ex- 
tracted the  ball,  put  it  into  his  patient's 
hand.  The  expiring  warrior  carefully  ex- 
amined the  missive,  its  weight,  and  form, 
and  found  it  deficient  in  calibre.  *'I  am 
satisfied,"  said  he,  "  that  ball  was  aimed  by 
no  soldier."  Five  minutes  after  these  words, 
be  breathed  his  last.  lie  then  paid  the  debt 
of  nature,  the  only  debt  he  ever  paid  in  his 
life.  Handsome,  valiant,  the  finest  horseman 
in  the  army,  and  the  idol  of  his  own  soldiers, 
the  Eussian  Murat  lost  his  life  by  the  hand 
of  a  Russian,  but  not  of  a  Russian  soldier. 
The  rival  of  the  ci  devant  King  of  Naples 
loved  display  in  every  shape ;  but  the  field 
of  battle,  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  was  the 
theatre  on  which  he  best  loved  to  exhibit  his 
martial  form,  splendid  horsemanship,  and 
daring  courage.      The  gammg-tab\e  found 


him  as  reckless  of  his  fortune  as  the  field  of 
his  life,  and  the  bravest  cavalry  general  m 
the  Russian  service  was  a  riuned  gamester, 
loaded  with  debts  which  his  death  acquitted 
by  leaving  him  insolvent.  In  paying  the 
debt  of  nature  Count  Milarodowich  surren- 
dered his  only  personal  possession. 

The  next  day,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, while  the  population  of  his  capital  was 
yet  uncertain  whether  the  rebellion  was  effec- 
tually crushed,  Nicholas,  Emperor  of  Russia^ 
ffave  his  hand  to  the  Empress  to  assist  her 
mto  a  droski  which  stood  before  the  gates  of 
the  winter  palace,  and  drove  through  the 
streets  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  stopped  be- 
foce  the  barracks  as  if  to  offer  his  bold  bosom 
to  the  bullet  or  the  steel  of  the  assassin. 
The  sight  of  his  fine  countenance,  shadowed 
by  the  floating  plumes  of  his  military  hal^ 
far  from  exciung  treasonable  demonstrations, 
awakened  lively  expressions  of  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  his  person ;  and  cries  of  **  Long 
live  Nicholas!"  greeted  his  fortunate  rash- 
ness. The  Russian  people  knew  and  recog- 
nised  in  him  a  brave  man  and  great  sove- 
reign. 

The  trial  of 'the  chief  conspirators  took 
place  under  the  shadow  of  night  and  secrecy : 
they  were  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire to  St.  Petersburg.  The  sentence,  bat 
not  the  examination  of  the  guilty,  alone  was 
made  public ;  eighty  persons  were  condemned 
to  death,  or  life-long  exile  in  Siberia.  The 
most  powerful,  according  to  the  custom  of 
Russia,  increased  the  population  of  Siberia; 
among  these  we  find  the  name  of  Prince 
T :  his  wife,  with  rare  devotion,  peti- 
tioned and  obtained  from  the  Emperor  per- 
mission to  accompany  her  husband  to  that 
dreary  land  of  woe  and  crime.  The  decimi- 
tion  of  the  disloyal  but  seduced  regimenti» 
was  an  act  of  severe  military  justice  that  as- 
tonished Europe,  but  secured  the  tranquillitT 
of  Russia.  The  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul, 
whose  life  and  death  had  been  the  stake  of 
the  military  contest  of  December,  1825i 
might  be  better  excused  than  any  other  man 
for  that  tremendous  sentence.  He  had  been 
fired  upon  by  his  own  soldiers  while  unarmed 
and  confiding  his  person  to  their  generosity; 
his  brother  and  his  plenipotentiary,  Count 
Milarodowich,  had  been  aimed  at  by  assas- 
sins, and  the  Count  had  died  of  his  wound. 

A  flash  of  magnanimity  enlightened  this 
cloud  of  severity.  In  the  list  of  conspirators 
the  Emporer  remarked  the  name  of  Suwarrow, 
a  name  dear  to  Russia  and  associated  with 
her  victories.  He  chose  to  examine  this 
young  man,  the  grandson  of  the  great  field- 
\  maT£»\,\i\m&^VL«    Hk  countenance  and  man- 
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ner,  unusually  gende,  seemed  to  inspire  con- 
fidence. The  questions  he  asked  thb  lieu- 
tenant only  required  a  simple  affirmative  or 
denial,  and  they  were  not  of  a  nature  to 
dicit  a  confession  of  guilt  "  Gentlemen,  you 
Bee  and  hear/'  remarked  the  Emperor  to  his 
oouncil,  "it  is  as  I  have  told  you,  a  Suwar- 
fow  cannot  be  a  rebel/'  and  he  acquittod  the 
prisoner,  and  g&te  him  a  captain's  commission 
snd  sent  him  back  to  his  regiment ;  but  un- 
fortunatoly  for  the  conspirators,  this  lieuton- 
snt  was  the  only  person  who  bore  that 
farored  name.    All  were  not  Suwarrows. 

It  was  remarked  that  those,  who  were  exe- 
cuted uttored  these  words  as  Uieir  last  legacy 
to  posterity,  "  Live  Russia  I  Live  Liberty  ! 
our  avengers  are  at  hand  1"    Their  war-cry 


of  **  JAve  Constaiitine  f  false  to  their  hearts, 
was  not  repeated  by  lips,  which  the  presence 
of  death  had  rendered  then  the  echo  of  truth. 
The  funeral  pomp  of  the  widowed  Empress 
Elizabeth,  whose  remains  were  broXight  for 
mtorment  to  St.  Petersburg  in  this  same 
month  )f  December,  turned  the  thoughts  of 
its  inhabitants  from  these  scenes  of  civil  strife 
and  the  executions  that  followed  them,  to  a 
Princess,  whom  for  twenty-four  years  they 
had  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  human 
and  angelic  natures.  The  memory  of  these 
events  seemed  buried  in  that  sepulchre, 
which  the  tears  of  a  grateful  people  had 
consecrated  to  the  remembrance  of  the  con- 
sort of  the  deceased  Emperor  Alexander. 


■♦♦■ 
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DUELING  ANECDOTES  AGAIN. 


.  There  b  a  trait  in  Irish  character  which  I 
have  always  conceived  to  be  nationally  chiv- 
alrous, and  that  is  a  general  dislike  to  seek 
in  courts  of  law,  a  monetary  compensation 
for  honor  outraged  through  woman's  folly. 
In  England,  reparation  for  loss  of  service  is 
considered  a  thiqg  as  correctly  reclaimable  as 
loss  of  profit  on  a  broken  contract  for  a  car- 
go of  seal-oil  or  guano,  while  in  the  sister 
ungdom,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  man 
who  works  upon  the  weakness  of  a  wife,  or 
trifles  with  the  affections  of  a  sister,  is  not 
subjected  to  the  assessment  of  amount  of  in- 
jury by  the  computation  of  a  jury,  but  sum- 
moned to  give  personal  satisfaction  in  the 
field.  Many  a  fatal  case,  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Irish  duelling,  will  tell  how  fre- 
quently profligate  success  has  paid,  in  turn, 
ft  bloody  penalty. 

In  caricaturing  Milesian  manners  and  feel- 
ings, it  has  been  asserted  that  you  could  not 
look  at  a  Cork  lady  at  a  supper-table  but  she 
graciously  murmured,  "Port,  if  you  please  I" 
or  dance  a  second  time  with  a  man's  sister, 
Ihat  he  was  not  certain  to  drop  in  next 
morning,  before  you  dressed,  to  inquire 
whether  your  intentions  to  the  young  lady 
were  matrimonial.  That  a  number  of  unhap« 


py  marriages  have  been  effec^d  by  pistol-in- 
tervention, is  too  true ;  and  I  recollect  one 
sad  case  where  the  love  was  on  the  lady's 
side,  and  a  fine-spirited  and  honorable  young 
fellow,  with  all  before  him  that  could  pro* 
mise  happiness,  was  suddenly  removed  from 
existence,  ere  the  third  week  closed  that  fol- 
lowed as  bright  a  union  as  could  be  fancied. 

R was  remarkably  handsome,   and 

these  personal  advantoges  were  enhanced  by 
the  total  unconsciousness  that  he  possessed 
them.  A  young  lady  saw,  loved — and,  re- 
membering what  Viola's  friend  suffered  from 
concealment,  she  saved  the  damask  of  her 
cheek,  and  intimated  to  the  gentleman  the 
state  of  her  affections.  In  reply,  poor  R  ■ 
candidly  confided  his  situation  to  the  lady. 
He  bad  wooed  and  won  the  only  woman  he 
loved,  and  the  next  Monday  would  bless  him 
with  her  hand. 

Harriette    M was   handsome,    self- 


willed,  rich,  and  proud  as  Lucifer.    R , 

in  fortune,  was  her  equal,  but  in  birth  a  caste 
below.  The  circumstance,  however,  that 
embittered  her  rejection — and  if  rejection 
be  humiliating  to  a  man,  how  fearfully  must 
it  agonise  the  woman  who,  perverting  con- 
ventional usages*  sues  whftu.  %\i<^  ^^\!^\k^ 
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songbt — supplicates  what  she  should  conceal, 
and  is  rejected  ? 

**  Heaven  has  no  nee  like  love  to  hatred  torned, 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  spumed." 

And  for  whom  had  her  hand  and  fortune 
been  declined  ?  The  daughter  of  a  village 
curate ;  rich  in  nothing  but  youth,  and  inno- 
cence, and  beauty. 

The  devil  never  prompts  a  delinquency, 
that  he  does  not  manage  to  supply  a  tool. 
George  Pemberton  was  Harriette  s  kinsman, 
a  lieutenant  in  the  — tb,  wretchedly  poor,  and 
his  regiment  an  expensive  one.  His  manners 
were  assuming ;  and,  with  an  empty  purse, 
how  many  slights  will  an  ill-tempered  indi- 
vidual experience,  should  he  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  being  gazetted  to  a  crack  corps  ? 
George  Pemberton  was  returning,  on  leave 
between  returns,  to  raise  a  small  sum  of 
money :  or,  failing,  to  sell  out ;  and  he  found 
his  Cousin  Harriette  all  alone,  five  minutes 

after  the Chronicle  had  been  received, 

detailing,  in  glowing  language,  the  beauty  of 
the  bride,  as  being  in  perfect  keeping  with 
that  of  the  handsomest  man  who,  for  years, 
had  sworn  conjugal  allegiance  at  the  altar. 
"The  happy  couple,"  the  paper  added, 
"  had  gone  to to  spend  the  honeymoon." 

In  such  frames  of  mind,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  the  cousins  met.  Pemberton, 
in  right  of  his  relationship,  would  have  saluted 
his  fair  kinswoman ;  but  she  drew  her  face 
away,  and,  looking  contemptuously  at  his 
short  and  shapeless  person,  coolly  observed — 

"  Palm  to  palm  must  do,  George ;  for,  i* 
faith  !  you  are  too  us\y  even  for  a  cousin  to 
kiss!" 

^'  As  handsome  and  as  insolent  as  ever ! 
Why,  Harriette,  I  expected  to  have  seen  a 
willow  wreath  and  jpallid  cheek.  You  bear 
your  throw-over  patiently." 

The  lady's  brows  contracted,  and  she 
haughtily  waved  her  hand. 

**  Enough !  no  more  of  this.  I  know  your 
business  here.  You  want  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  my  father  will  not  advance  as 
many  pence,  were  it  to  save  your  neck,  and 
not  your  commission." 

**Then  I  must  send  in  my  papers,  and 
leave  the  — th." 

**  Unless  some  fool  is  found  who  will  lend 
money  to  a  gentleman,  who,  on  six  shillings 
a-day,  keeps  a  pair  of  hunters  1"  observed  the 
lady. 

Pemberton  looked  sulky  and  displeased. 

"Naj,  George,  on  my  conscience,  thou  art 
H/'farored  enougb,  without  knitting  those 


beetle-brows  together.  I  have  the  money. 
Would  you  earn  it  ? 

"  I  would  go  to  the  devil,''  was  the  reply, 
"  rather  than  quit  the  — th  from  sheer  por- 
erty.    What  shall  J  do  ?" 

She  turned  her  ^ark  and  lightning  eyes  on 
his,  and,  after  a  pause  of  naif  a  minute^ 
pointed  with  her  nuffer  to  the  paramph 
which  announced  the  hated  marriage.  Then, 
dropping  her  voice  to  an  emphatic  whisper, 
she  laid  her  lips  close  to  her  kinsman's  ear — 

"  Read ! — Spoil  me  that  honeymoon — tim 
money's  thine  I 

And  without  waiting  a  reply,  she  huiried 
to  her  own  apartment. 

Never  did  the  arch-enemy  of  man  select  a 
better  agent  than  George  Pemberton.  To  a 
currish  temper,  he  united  a  sufficiency  ct 
animal  courage  to  make  him  dangerous ;  and 
secret  influences,  with  which  his  reveneefol 
kinswoman  was  totally  unacquainted,  fitted 
him  for  the  task.  He  knew  that  his  retire- 
ment from  a  regiment,  officered  by  men  of 
property,  and  to  whom  he  had  made  himself 
obnoxious  by  the  idle  attempt  of  veiling 
poverty  under  insolence,  would  be  felt  'a 
triumph.  But  deadlier  feelings  towards  the 
husband  of  Lucy  Meadows,  urged  him  on  to 
vengeance.  He  had  secretly,  but  passion- 
ately, loved  her;  and  she  had  neither  tact 
nor  prudence  to  conceal  a  personal  dislike 
amounting  to  aversion.  Keeping  in  the  back- 
ground the  real  causes  which  induced  him  lo 
attempt  the  life  of  one  against  whom  he 
could  plead  no  injury,  an  alleged  slight  to  his 
fair  cousin  would  form  *'  a  very  pretty  quar- 
rel," and  with  a  congenial  spirit  as  demoniae 
as  his  own,  he  set  off,  without  delay,  to  the 
retired  watering-place,  where  the  handsomest 
and  happiest  pair  that  Connaught  could  pro- 
duce, were,  in  their  own  belief,  entering  oo 
an  elysian  existence. 

The  barbarous  punctilio  of  the  times — ^pro- 
vided a  man  could  boast  gentle  lineage — 
almost  prohibited  a  refusal  to  his  call  for  satis- 
faction, no  matter  how  ffimsy  the  pretext 
might  be,  under  which  he  demanded  a  hostila 
meeting,  and  Pemberton  availed  himself  of  ii 

It  was  evening.    R had  been  engaged 

in  answering  congratulatory  letters,  and  had 
proceeded  with  his  biUets  to  the  post,  Lucy 
watched  him  from  the  inn-window,  and 
thought  her  husband  never  looked  so  hand* 
some  as  when,  in  turning  the  corner,  he  smiled 
and  kissed  his  hand.  She  gazed  at  the  sun« 
sinking  gloriously  in  the  far  west,  and  in  a 
flood  of  gold  hiding  his  broad  disc  in  the 
boundless  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  Alas  I  she 
UtUe  dreamed,  poor  girl,  that 
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"  The  moon  that  rose 
And  promised  rapture  in  the  cloee,** 

was  fated  to  usher  in  a  night,  on  whose  deep, 
deep  darkness,  a  raj  of  hope  should  never 
break  again. 

Pemberton  and  his  companion  waylaid  their 

intended  victim ;  but  R felt  himself  too 

blessed  with  Lucy  to  risk  aught  that  could 
hiterrupt  his  happiness.  Against  the  im- 
puted offence,  he  temperately  remonstrated, 
and  repudiated  all  intention  of  wounding  the 
feelings  of  the  lady,  whose  imaginary  wrongs 
were  made  the  basis  to  rest  a  quarrel  01:1 . 
A  meeting  he  declined;  at  least  until  he 
could  send  for  and  consult  a  friend.  From 
insolence,  Pemberton  proceeded   to  verbal, 

and  at  last  to  personal  insult.    R 's  was 

a  brave  and  manly  spirit.  Good  Heaven  ! 
to  feel  the  ruflian's  whip  upon  his  shoulders, 
amd  not  resent  the  outrage !  His  temper 
Yielded  ;  he  longed  to  wipe  disgrace  away  in 
blood.  He  urgea  delay  no  longer ;  demanded 
instant  satisfaction ;  hurried  into  the  inn-gar- 
den, and,  within  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
be  waved  a  passing — little  did  he  fancy  it  a 

last — adieu,  K was  stretched,  in  death, 

qpon  the  bowling-j?reen ! 

What  Lucy  suffered  may  be  readily  con- 
ceived. Human  misery  could  not  go  farther : 
in  one  sheer  plunge,  to  reach,  from  the  very 
pinnacle  of  mortal  happiness,  the  darkest 
abyss  of  despair.  The  ima^nation  must  fill 
out  what  fancy  cannot  pencil. 

And  how  did  she  feel — she,  that  guilty 
woman,  when 

"  The  roiD  that  her  rashness  wrought " 

was  told  her  ?  " 

Before  her  emissary  had  accomplished  half 
his  journey,  Harriette's  better  feelings  had 
ragamed  ascendency,  and,  when  too  late,  she 
would  have  given  thousands  to  have  recalled 
ber  hireling  kinsman.  In  charity,  we  will 
hope  that  her  wounded  pride  sought  ven- 
geance short  of  destruction.  Indeed,  the 
effect  of  the  sad  intelligence,  when  it  arrived, 
would  go  far  to  prove  that  such  was  the 
(SBise.  She  was  convulsed,  fevered,  delirious 
for  two  months  after,  and  recovered  strength 
only  by  the  loss  of  reason  ;  and  in  a  few  years 
after  closed  her  wretched  existence  m  an 
asylum. 

I  often  called  to  memory  the  truth  of 
Father  Malachi's  duelling  deductions — for 
the  finale  to  the  careers  of  Messieurs  Andrews 
and  Pemberton,  proved  them  correct  to  the 
letter.  Both  died  violent  but  inglorious 
deaths. 

Frank  Andrews,  some  half  dozen  years 
after  he  had  pbced  the  house  of  Sheiv6-na» 


garrew  in  mourning,  repiured  to  the  metro- 
polb  on  business.  The  evening  he  arrived  in 
Dublin  he  contrived  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  a 
linendraper,  whose  sister  he  had  insulted  at 
the  theatre,  and  hurried  the  devoted  trades- 
man by  the  first  dawn  of  day  to  "  the  twelve 
acres.  *  The  hour  of  retribution  had  come — 
for  a  man  whose  hand  never  clasped  before 
a  deadlier  implement  than  a  cloth-yard,  con- 
trived to  pop,  par  accident,  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  lead  into  the  pericardium  of  Mr. 
Francis  Andrews. 

Well,  though  he  fell  in  the  lap  of  honor, 
still,  the  artiste  who  sped  him  was  a  linen- 
draper  ;  that  was  certainly  a  sad  drawback ; 
but,  if  Mr.  Andrews'  exit  was  not  the  thing, 
Mr.  Pemberton's  was  even  less  distinpue. 

Never  had  homicide,  by  permission  of  Irish 
gentlemen,  promised  more  satisfactory  results 
to  its  perpetrator.  The  transmission  of  Har- 
riette  and  her  father — the  former  to  a  mad- 
house, and  the  latter  to  a  grave — occured 
within  the  month,  and,  as  heir-at-law,  Mr. 
George  Pemberton  succeeded  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estates  and  custody  of  the  lun- 
atic. Mr.  Pemberton  determined  that  during 
his  life  his  fair  cousin  should  continue  in  se- 
clusion, and  fate  gave  a  kind  consent. 

It  was  a  grey  autumnal  evening,  when 
Pemberton,  who  had  taken  formal  possession 
of  his  uncle's  house,  was  carrying  two  stran- 
gers home  to  supper,  whose  acquaintance  he 

had  made  that  morning  at  the  fair  of town. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  remark,   that 

R had  a  natural  brother,   to  whom  he 

had  been  generous  and  kind,  and  who  had 
been  often  overheard  vowing  eternal  ven- 
geance on  the  destroyer  of  his  kinsman.  He 
took  his  mother's  name — was  called  William 
Halligan,  but,  by  the  country  people,  was 
better  known  by  the  sobriquet  of  Liavme  Vad- 
ilagh.f  Eifirht  months  had  elapsed  since 
Rr- —  was  killed  by  Pemberton,  and  people 
began  to  say  that  "  George  was  safely  seated 
in  his  saddle."  .  To  this  opinion  others  dis- 
sented. "Liaume  Yaddagh,"  before  his 
kinsman's  death,  had  been  held  in  light  es- 
timation. He  drank  freely,  headed  faction- 
fights,  and,  more  than  once,  had  been  hinted 
at  in  chapel  as  a  gay  deceiver.  But  a  mar- 
vellous change  since  his  brother's  death  had 
come  over  this  wild  youth — whiskey  never 
passed  his  lips — no  inducement,  at  fair  or 
market,  could  rank  him  in  a  faction -fight, — 
his  vouthful  compeers  declared  he  was  be- 
witched,— but  older  men  shook  their  heads, 
and  hinted  that  the  young  Liaume  Vaddagh, 

•  A  division  of  the  Phcanix  Park,  where  dnaLa 
have  been  foofAitXr}  VSba  Vqdi^%^ 
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under  a  quiet  exterior,  was  "  fuller  of  mischief 
than  a  loaded  blunderbuss.**  The  old  folks 
were  right,  for  "  Lon£  William  "  only  bode 
hia  time,  like  the  red  Eirkpatrick,  to  "  strike 
sicker." 

Pemberton,  although  several  monitory  hints 
were  given  him,  remained  in  false  security : 
and  yet  there  were  times  that  the  altered 
habits  of  this  wild  young  man,  when  coupled 
with  his  omnipresence  m  fair  or  market,  or 
wherever  else  the  place  he  frequented  might 
be,  went  some  length  in  creating  suspicion  in 
the  mind  of  Pemberton.  At  the  fair,  on 
this  day,  he  encountered  "  long  William " 
more  than  once,  and  so  did  others,  who 
noticed  to  each  other  a  change  equally  re- 
markable in  his  habits  andf  appearance. 
Idaume  Fac^cfo^A  had  hitherto  worn  the  deep- 
est mourning,  and  avoided  spirits  as  he 
wonld  poison.  On  this  day  his  sables  were 
discarded,  and  he  was  gaily  dressed  ;  while, 
with  his  "  inky  "  garments,  his  unsocial  habits 
appeared  to  have  departed.  He  drank  deep 
to  his  brother*s  memory,  mentioning  that  this 
was  the  birthday  of  the  deceased. 

One  other  circumstance  requires  a  passmg 
notice.  Lucy  had  frequently  requested  that 
"long  William"  would  come  to  see  her,  aware 
how  strong  the  attachment  was,  which  had 
existed  between  her  murdered  husband  and 
his  wild  half-brother.  To  every  invitation 
the  same  answer  was  gratefully  returned — 
**  He  would  dutifully  wait  upon  her,  when 
his  vow  should  be  accomplished" — what  the 
vow  was  none  knew. 

When  evening  came,  and  Mr.  Pemberton 
had  ordered  his  horses  to  the  inn  door, 
lAaume  Vaddagh  was  seen,  wrapped  in  his 
colamore,  riding  briskly  from  the  market- 
town.  The  distance  to  reach  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  park,  would  require  a  detour 
of  at  least  two  miles,  while  a  back  gate 
opened  upon  the  road  that  William  took. 
There  was  no  lodge,  but  Liaume  Vaddagh 
was  seen  to  gain  admission  by  a  key,  and 
carefully  lock  the  gate  afterwards.  The 
scene  that  followed  was  thus  described  by 
one  of  the  strangers. 

On  reaching  the  back  entrance  of  the  park, 
If  r.  Pemberton  unlocked  the  gate,  and  when 
he  had  again  secured  it,  he  turned  to  his 
guests,  and  bade  them  a  courteous  welcome. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  had  the 
honor,  gentlemen,  to  receive  you  at  Mount 
Hazle — May  I  hope  it  will  not  be  the  last  ?" 
The  strangers  bowed;  while  a  voice,  that 
seemed  an  echo,  repeated  in  hollow  and  dis- 
tinct tones  *Uhe  laslT  A  gun  exploded 
'-— J£h  Pemherton  staggered  and  feu — the 


strangers'  horses  went  off  at  speed — one 
rider  managed  to  keep  his  saddle,  while  the 
other  was  roughlv  dismounted.  The  fallen 
horseman  rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  there, 
in  mortal  agony,  he  viewed  the  denouemeMi 
of  the  tragedy.  ' 

A  tall  man,  wrapped  m  a  frieze  gr^at-coat^ 
stepped  leisurely  from  the  baok  of  the  l\edge^ 
ana  quietly  approached  the  body.  He  looked 
for  a  moment  at  the  glassy  eye  and  bloodiest 
lips.  "One  barrel  did  the  business T  ha 
muttered,  and  laid  the  gun  in  a  slanting  di* 
rection  across  the  corpse.  Then  taking  a 
written  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  affixed  it 
to  the  deaa  man's  breast.  All  was  methods 
cally  done;  a  pin  secured  every  comer  of  ths 
placard,  and  these  pins  were  placed  carefully 
in  the  cuff  of  the  murderer's  cotamore.  Thajt 
done,  he  coolly  reloaded  the  discharged  bar- 
rel. The  stranger  rem^ked  that  the  gun 
had  been  prepared  for  concealment  and  as^ 
sassination,  for  the  barrels  had  been  shortened 
by  a  foot.  The  murderer  gazed  on  the  dead 
body  for  a  minute,  but  his  hand  never  ap- 
proached the  pockets  of  his  victim,  except 
when  he  drew  a  sold  watch  from  the  foH 
muttered  it  was  "half-past  seven,"  and  cai>> 
tiously  returned  the  time-piece.  The  mui^ 
der  being  done  to  his  satisfaction,  he  led  a 
horse  into  the  avenue,  unlocked  and  re- 
fastened  the  gate,  and  rode  off  leisurely^ 
Half  dead  with  fear,  the  stranger  listened 
to  the  retiring  horse- tramps,  and  crept  cau- 
tiously from  the  ditch.  He  shuddered  as 
he  looked  at  the  body,  for,  on  the  breast  of 
the  dead  man,  a  paper,  written  in  bold  charao- 
ters,  bore  the  single  sentence  of  "Blood 
FOR  blood  !" 

Lucy  R ,  in  widow's  weeds,  was  sitting 

in  her  drawing-room ;  the  gloom  of  twiligbi 
accorded  with  her  "  soul's  sadness ;"  for  th0 
period  was  approaching,  when  a  being,  o^ 
phaned  long  before  it  saw  the  light,  was  tD 
claim  a  mother's  care.  Her  past  was  fright 
ful  to  recall,  her  future  fearful  to  look  fo^ 
ward  to.  What  should  she  be  were  her  hoar 
of  trial  safely  over  ?  A  widowed  mother  at 
twenty  I  Wrapped  in  sombre  meditatioiK 
she  did  not  hear  the  opening  door,  until 
moving  across  the  light,  a  tall  figure  a^ 
rested  her  attention,  when  standing  withih 
two  yards. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  demanded  the  startled 
mourner. 

"  William  Halli^an,  lady,  come  to  bid  you 
an  eternal  farewell!"  A  deep  low  voice  re- 
sponded— 

"  Brother  of  him  m  whom  every  feeling 
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this  young  heart  was  centered,  and  ever  will 
be,  I  give  you  a  widow's  welcome — sit  down, 
William." 

"  Lady,  I  dare  not,  for  time  is  precious." 

"  How  often  have  I  sent  for  you  William !" 

"  And  think  you,  lady,  that  a  whisper  from 
jou  would  not  have  brought  me  here  at 
'midn^ht?  Bound,  however,  by  a  secret 
vow,  1  dared  not  see  you  until  I  came  to-night 
to  say  farewell." 

"Where  are  you  going,  William?'' 

"  That  Heaven  and  accident  only  can  de- 
lude. The  money,  which  he  whom  we  both 
lament  bequeathed  me,  was,  months  ago, 
transmitted  to  America,  and  there  I  sail  to 
daim  it." 

**l  need  protection,  William.  That  hard- 
ened wretch — he  who  robbed  me  of  my 
Iiusband,  rode  past  my  window  yesterday. 

"  He  will  never  repeat  the  offence,"  re- 
turned Long  WiUiam,  calmly.  "  But  time 
hurries  forward,  and  upon  a  few  minutes, 
with  me,  life  and  death  may  .depend.  Should 
the  promised  infant  be  a  boy,  ^ve  him  this, 
as  a  dear  memento,"  and  he  took  a  gun  from 
beneath  his  great-coat,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table — **  Tell  him  that  a  cross  is  filed  deeply 
m  the  barrel  that  sped — " 

"Whom — in  the  name  of  heaven?"  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  in  alarm. 

"The  slayer  of  his  father!  And  now, 
farewell,  for  ever!" 

He  fell  upon  his  knees,  caught  the  lady's 
hand  in  his,  and  covered  it  with  kisses.  A 
low  shrill  whistle  was  heard  beneath  the 
window. 

"  It  is  the  signal.  May  Heaven  bless  and 
comfort  you !    Lady,  farewell,  for  ever !" 

Before  the  words  were  heard  distinctly, 
he  vanished  as  he  entered.  All  knew  that 
(he  homicide  of  George  Pemberton  was 
Liaume  Vaddagh,  and,  in  a  wild  community 

"  With  whom  revenge  is  virtue,** 

lu8  memory  is  still  handed  down  as  one  who 
did  "the  state  some  service."  He  sought 
the  backwoods  of  the  Illinois,  led  a  hunter's 
life,  and  died  in  an  Indian  wigwam. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  the  family 
of  the  unscrupulous  duellist  have  been  ex- 
tmct  for  thirty  years,  while  the  descendant 
of  the  victimized  bridegroom  is  prosperous 
in  worldlylcircumstances. 

The  circumstances  under  which  I  wit- 
nessed this  fatal  encounter  were  purely  ac- 
cidental. I  had  been  stopping  at  the  same 
inn  where  poor  R was  passing  hb  honey- 
moon, and  had  often  admu'ed  a   couple. 


whom  nature,  it  would  seem,  had  created 
for  each  other.  The  evening  when  the  wicked 
deed  took  place — for  Pemberton's  friend  gave 

the  false  signal,. and  R was  shot  before 

he  raised  his  pistol — I  was  in  my  bed-room, 
making  a  trifling  change  in  my  toilet,  pre- 
paratory to  an  excursion  along  the  cliffs, 
when,  without  the  customary  knock  upon 
the  door,  in  rushed  the  chambermaid — •' 

*'  Sir !  sir  t"  she  exclaimed,  in  voice  of  wild 
alarm ;  "  run  down  stairs,  for  God's  sake  I 
They're  going  to  shoot  the  handsome  gentle- 
man !" 

Before  I  could  ask  a  question,  or  compre- 
hend what  the  frightened  girl  meant,  pop 
went  a  pistol  in  the  garden.  I  jumped  to 
the  window — it  overlooked  the  bowling- 
green — and  there,  upheld  by  the  gardener  and 
a  boy,  I  saw  a  gentleman  in  the  agonies  of 
deatn.  Half  undressed,  I  hurried  down 
stairs,  and  saw  the  two  men  mount  their 
horses  and  ride  coolly  from  the  yard,  and  on 
reaching  the  scene  of  action,  found  that  with 

poor  R ,  suffering  was  at  an  end,  and  life 

was  extinct. 

Thirty  years  after  the  sad  event,  I  was 
marching  a  wing  of  the  — d  through  Johns- 
town, where  we  were  to  halt  for  the  night, 
when  I  received  a  visit  from  the  squire,  to 
invite  me  to  dinner,  and  offer  me  a  bed. 
Both  were  willingly  accepted ;  for  the  village 
hostlerie  was  ill-kept  and  sadly  over-crowded. 
On  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  gentleman  to 
whose  hospitality  I  was  about  to  be  indebt- 
ed, was  the  son  of  poor  R ,  whom  I  had 

seen  shot  at  £ast  Fort;  and,  as  the  reminis- 
cence might  be  unpleasant,  I  kept  it  to  my- 
self. I  was  most  kmdly  entertained,  and 
after  supper — in  those  days  a  favorite  meal 
in  Ireland —  was  conducted  by  a  gray-haired 
attendant  to  my  sleeping  chamber. 

"  Have  you  been  long  in  the  family  ?"  I 
inquired. 

"  I  have  lived  in  Johnstown  under  three 
generations." 

"  Then  you  remember  some  family  changes 
in  your  time,  John  ?" 

"Ah,  many,"  said  the  old  man ;  "some  for 
the  better,  and  others  for  the  worse." 

"You  lived  with  the  father  of  Mr.  R.— ?" 

"  I  lived  with  the  best  master,  and  the 
handsomest  man  that  ever  fell  in  a  wicked 
duel." 

"  I  saw  him  shot." 

The  old  man  started,  crossed  himself  de- 
voutly, and  poured  out  a  supplication  for  mer- 
cy to  the  departed.  "  May  I  ask  your  name, 
sir?" 

I  told  it. 
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"  I  remember  it  well.  You  were  the  young 
officer  who  held  the  poor  master  m  your 
armb,  when  you  sent  the  gardener  and  his 
boy  to  fetch  the  doctors." 

"  I  am  that  person,  and  would  have  acted 
as  your  master  s  second,  could  I  have  reach- 
ed the  bowlinfir-green  in  time.  But  they 
made  short  work  of  it." 

**  Ah,  they  did,  indeed,"  said  the  old  man, 
''but  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  has 
pursued  them  hard." 

"  Did  he  who  killed  your  master  come  to 
an  untimely  end  ?"  I  demanded. 

**  Come  into  the  next  room,  and  I  will  tell 
you,  sir." 

He  lifted  the  candles  from  the  table,  and 
led  me  into  an  adjoining  apartment.  It 
seemed  a  sort  of  private  room  or  study. 
There  were  a  couple  of  book-cases,  whose 
shelves  were  tolerably  filled,  a  collection  of 
stuffed  birds,  and  a  glass  press  above  the 
mantel-piece,  to  which,  when  he  had  placed 
the  lights  on  the  marble  slab,  he  sdected 
and  applied  a  key,  and  from  two  pegs  with- 


I  in  lifted  down  an  antiquated  weapon.  I  took 
the  gun  and  examined  it  carefully.  In  its 
day  it  was,  no  doubt,  held  in  high  esUmation. 
The  pans  and  touch-holes  were  bushed  with 
gold,  and  the  mountings  of  the  stock  were 
elaborately  finished,  the  finishings  being  siU 
ver.  ^  But  the  barrels  were  shortened  by  s 
foou' 

**  Why,  John,  these  barrels  have  been  rth 
zeed.    How  short  they  are !" 

"  They  were  found  long  enough  to  do  the 
work  of  vengeance !"  returned  Uie  old  man, 
drily.    See  ye,  sir,  tlus  cross  ?" 

Yes ;  the  file  has  deeply  indented  it." 
Through  that  barrel  a  summons  to  eter- 
nity was  carried  to  a  ruthless  heart.  May 
God  be  gracious  to  your  soul  Liaume  Vai- 
dagh  !  You  took  time  to  do  your  work,  and 
did  it  well." 

The  old  man  replaced  the  weapon  on  its 
pegs,  locked  the  glass  case,  conducted  me  to 
my  room,  bade  me  "  good  night,"  and  left 
me  to  sleep — ^perchance  to  dream. 


« 
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A  Tea  Drinker. — Hazlitt,  the  celebrated 
writer  and  critic,  usually  rose  at  from  one  to 
two  o'clock  in  the  day — scarcely  ever  before 
twelve ;  and  if  he  had  no  work  in  hand,  he 
would  sit  over  his  breakfast  (of  excessively 
strong  black  tea,  and  a  toasted  French  roll) 
till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon — silent,  mo- 
tionless, and  self-absorbed,  like  a  Turk  over 
his  opium  pouch ;  for  tea  served  him  in  this 
capacity.  It  was  the  only  stimulant  he  ever 
took,  and  at  the  same  time  the  only  luxury ; 
the  delicate  state  of  his  digestive  organs  pre- 
vented him  from  tasting  any  fermented 
liquors,  or  touching  any  food  but  beef,  mut- 
ton, poultry  or  game,  dressed  with  perfect 
plainness.  He  never  touched  any  but  black 
tea,  and  was  very  particular  about  the  qua- 
lity of  that,  always  using  the  most  expensive 
that  could  be  got ;  and  he  used,  when  living 
alone,  to  consume  nearly  a  pound  in  a  week 


A  cup  of  Hazlitt's  tea  (if  you  happened  to 
come  in  for  the  first  brewage  of  it)  was  a  pe- 
culiar thing;  I  have  never  tasted  anything 
like  it.  He  always  made  it  for  himself; 
half  filling  the  teapot  with  tea,  pouring  tha 
boiling  water  on  it,  and  then  almost  immedi- 
ately pouring  it  out,  using  with  it  a  great 
quantity  of  sugar  and  cream.  To  judge 
from  its  occasional  effect  upon  myself,  I 
should  say  that  the  quantity  Hazlitt  drank 
of  this  tea  produced  ultimately  a  most  inju- 
rious effect  upon  him,  and  in  all  probability 
hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  from 
disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  But  its  im- 
mediate effect  was  agreeable,  even  to  a  de- 
gree of  fascination ;  and  not  feeling  any 
subsequent  re-action  from  it,  he  persevered 
in  its  use  to  the  very  last,  notwithstandmg 
two  or  three  attacks  similar  to  that  which 
terminated  his  life. — Douglas  Jerrold, 
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No.  I.— DEMOSTHEMIS. 


.  Okb  of  fhe  most  sensible,  though  not  of 
the  most  brilliant,  of  ancient  and  modern  his- 
torians, has  justly  complained,  that  the  gen- 
canlity  of  mankind  form  their  opinion  of  a 
statesman  or  a  general,  not  by  considering  the 
reasonableness  of  his  plans  at  the  time  when 
be  resolved  on  them,  but  by  looking  only  to 
the  circumstances  which  attended  their  at- 
tempted execution.  The  same  historian,  Po- 
lybius,  frequently  pauses  in  his  narrative,  for 
the  sake  of  doing  honor  to  the  wisdom  and 
Tigor  displayed  in  measures,  the  results  of 
which  were  most  disastrous :  his  maxim  be- 
ing that  equal  glory  should  be  given  to  sage 
forethought  and  energetic  action,  whether 
favored  by  prosperous  or  baffled  by  adverse 
fortune.*  This  principle  of  praise  is  obvi- 
ously the  only  just  one ;  but  it  is  seldom  re- 
membered by  the  mass,  either  of  historical 
writers  or  readers  ;f  nor  is  it  more  attended 
to  in  criticising  the  men  and  measures  of  our 
own  days,  than  in  looking  back  upon  those 
of  ancient  times. 

In  truth,  it  requires  some  considerable  de- 
gree of  intellectual  labor,  and  much  depth  as 
well  as  range  of  thought,  to  estimate  charac- 
ters on  the  just  principle  which  the  old  his- 
torian points  out,  instead  of  making  success 
the  arbitrary  criterion  of  merit.  In  order  to 
judge  a  man  fairly,  we  must  bring  our  minds 
to  the  place  and  the  time  when  he  had  to  de- 
cide upon  his  future  line  of  conduct.  We 
must  ascertain  the  amount  of  information 
which  there  was  within  his  reach,  and  we 
must  sift  and  balance  it  as  might  have  been 
done  by  him,  rigorously  banishing  from  our 
thoughts  all  after-acquired  means  of  knowl- 
edge. We  must  contemplate  all  the  dan- 
gers that  were  threatening  at  each  crisis,  and 
not  merely  those  which  ultimately  burst  into 

♦See  Polybiua,  book  ii.  89,  11 ;  book  a  56,  16 ; 
book  ix.  9, 10 ;  book  zxi.  6,  6,  <bc. 

f  Poljbius  himself  b  sometimes  flagrantly  forget- 
ful of  it.    See  book  zviL  14, 18. 


real  evils.  Our  hearts  should  beat,  as  his 
did,  with  the  various  hopes,  that  arose  when 
the  chances  of  each  dififerent  course  of  action 
were  imagined;  and  our  judgment  should 
similarly  test  from  the  then  known  facts  on 
what  foundation  each  hope  was  built.  Hav- 
ing thus  qualified  ourselves  to  judge  whether 
his  policy  was  well  or  ill  chosen,  we  should 
next  examine  the  amount  of  energy  and  skill 
with  which  he  strove  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
Do  we  find  in  his  career  those  true  elements 
of  all  greatness,  resolute  endurance  and  self- 
sacrifice  ?  Was  he  free  from  the  petty  big- 
otry by  which  some  men  are  so  wedded  to 
their  own  devices,  that  if  thwarted  in  the  de- 
tails of  their  plans,  they  abandon  their  objects 
in  peevish  alienation?  Was  he  willing  to 
follow  as  well  as  to  lead  in  a  good  cause  ? 
Had  he  the  genius  to  inspire  others  with  his 
own  feelings,  to  sway  the  minds  of  thous- 
ands beneath  the  influence  of  his  master- 
spirit, and  had  he  the  honesty  never  to  abuse 
that  power  ?  Was  he  true  to  truth  even  un- 
to death?  If  these  questions  can  be  an- 
,  swered  in  the  affirmative,  we  have  found  the 
man,  whom  we  should  delight  to  honor, 
though  his  name  be  associated  with  calamity, 
defeat,  and  ruin.^ 

In  proceeding  to  sketch  the  characters  of 
some  of  the  truly  Great  Men  of  ancient  and 
of  modern  times,  who  failed  in  obtaining  suc- 
ces,  though,  in  the  words  of  our  own  mpral- 

X  There  is  a  fine  passage  in  one  of  Niebubr's  lec- 
tures on  the  energy  of  will  and  readiness  of  action 
which  a  great  man  displays  nnder  adverse  circnm- 
stances.  **  Daring  the  interval  which  elapsed  since 
the  first  Punic  war,  Hamilcar  had  displayed  those 
qualities  which  commonly  distinguish  a  great  man 
from  a  weak  one.  The  oifferences  of  character  are 
never  more  distinctly  seen  than  in  times  when  men 
are  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  misfortunes.  There 
are  some  who,  when  disappointed  by  the  failure  of 
an  undertaking  from  whicn  they  had  expected  great 
things,  make  up  their  minds  at  once  to  exert  them- 
selves  no  longer  against  what  they  call  €i^«ak  >1 
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ist,  they  did  more  than  obtain,  for  they  de- 
served it,  I  shall  commence  with  the  Athenian, 
Demosthenes ;  not  on  account  of  chronologi- 
cal order,  but  because  I  believe  him  to  be 
the  noblest  and  most  striking  example  of  an 
Unsuccessful  Great  Man.  The  German  his- 
torian Heeren  has  most  truly  said  of  him, 
that  **  of  all  political  characters,  Demosthenes 
is  the  most  sublime  and  the  purest  tragic 
character,  with  which  history  is  acquainted. 
When,  still  trembling  with  the  vehement 
force  of  his  language,  we  read  his  life  in  Plu- 
tarch ;  when  we  transfer  ourselves  into  his 
times  and  his  situation ;  we  are  carried  away 
by  a  deeper  interest  than  can  be  excited  by 
any  hero  of  the  epic  muse  or  of  tragedy. 
From  his  first  appearance  till  the  moment 
when  he  swallowed  poison  in  the  temple,  we 
see  him  contending  against  destiny,  which 
seems  to  mock  him  with  malignant  cruelty. 
It  throws  him  to  the  ground,  but  never  sub- 
.  dues  him.  What  a  crowd  of  emotions  must 
have  struggled  through  his  manly  breast 
amidst  this  interchange  of  reviving  and  ex- 

{)iring  hopes !  How  natural  w«is  it  that  the 
ines  of  melancholy  and  of  indignation,  such 
as  we  yet  behold  in  his  bust,  should  have 
been  imprinted  on  his  severe  countenance. 
It  was  his  high  calling  to  be  the  pillar  of  a 
sinking  state.  Thirty  years  he  remained  true 
to  this  cause,  nor  did  he  yield  till  he  was 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  country."* 

The  transcend  ant  glory  which  Demosthenes 
acquired  as  an  orator,  and  which,  after  the 
admiration  of  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
is  still  increasing,  and  ever  will  increase,  has 
caused  his  merits  as  a  statesman  and  a  patriot 
to  remain  by  many  comparatively  unheeded. 
But  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  or  un- 
just than  to  suppose  that  Demosthenes  either 
cultivated  or  valued  his  eloquence  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  the  fame  which  it  might  bring 
him  as  a  mere  rhetorician.  He  was  emphat- 
ically a  practical  man ;  and  his  whole  career 
was  one  of  laborious  and  unremitting  action. 
He  bestowed  the  industry,  which  has  made 
his  name  proverbial,  on  acquiring  and  per- 
fecting the  power  of  public  speaking,  because 
without  possessing  that  power  it  was  impos- 

thereby  they  oonld  avenge  themselves  upon  finte: 
others  grow  desponding  and  hopeless:  bat  a  third 
oIms  of  men  will  rouse  themselves  just  at  such  mo- 
menta, and  say  to  themseWes,  **  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  attain  my  ends,  the  more  honorable  it  will  be ;" 
and  this  is  a  maxim  which  every  one  should  impress 
upon  himself  as  a  law.  Some  of  those  who  are 
guided  by  it,  prosecute  their  plans  with  obstinacy, 
and  so  perish :  others,  who  are  more  practical  men, 
ifthev  imve  £uled  in  ooe  way,  will  ti^  ooother." 
*Meena'§  Political  Watory  of  Greece,  chap.  su. 


sible  for  him  to  acquire  political  influence, 
and  exert  himself  effectively  in  his  country's 
cause.  We  well  know  how  ffreat  is  the  po- 
litical authority  which  the  gift  of  eloquence 
may  enable  a  man  to  acquire  m  our  own  time; 
but  in  the  classic  commonwealths  of  Greece^ 
and  especially  in  the  Athenian,  the  import- 
ance of  public  speaking  was  a  thousandf-fold 
greater  that  it  is  among  ourselves.  We  must 
recollect,  that  among  the  ancients  there  was 
no  Press  and  no  representative  system  of 
government.  From  the  small  territorial  area 
of  each  state,  and  the  very  limited  numben 
of  the  free  population,  each  citizen  was  able^ 
and  was  expected  to  attend  m  person  at  the 
great  popular  assemblies,  where  state  a£birB 
were  debated.  As  Lord  Brougham  has  well 
expressed,  it,!  "  ^^^  orator  of  old  was  the 
parliamentary  debater,  the  speaker  at  public 
meetings,  the  preacher,  the  newspaper,  the 
published  sermon,  the  pamphlet,  Uie  volume 
all  in  one." 

Nothing  can  show  more  strongly  what  par- 
amount importance  the  Athenians  themselves 
attached  to  the  debates  in  the  aasembliea^ 
than  the  fact  that  they  employed  a  word 
(/(filXopia)  which  etymologically  means  equal- 
ity of  riffhts  in  debate,  as  equivalent  to  the 
word  (KfouofMa)  by  which  the  Greeks  in 
general  expressed  equality  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  And  Demosthenes  himself,  in  one  of  his 
orations,  when  contrasting  Athens  and  dem- 
ocratic states  in  general  with  tyrannies  andoli* 
garchies,  describes  his  countrymen  as  "  thoeb 
whose  government  is  based  on  speaking.'*^ 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  when  Demosthenes  be- 
gan to  command  attention  in  the  Athenian 
assemblies.  His  first  attempt,  like  those  of 
W^alpole  and  Sheridan  in  our  parliament, 
was  a  failure  ;  and  the  derision  which  he  re- 
ceived from  the  multitude  would  have  dis- 
couraged an  inferior  spirit  for  ever.  It  only 
nerved  Demosthenes  to  severer  study,  and  to 
a  more  obstinate  contest  with  his  physical 
disadvantages.  He  assiduously  practised  his 
growing  powers  as  an  advocate  before  the 
legal  tribunals,  before  he  again  ventured  to 
speak  on  state  affairs.  But  at  length  he  re- 
appeared before  the  assembly,  and  the  do- 
minion of  his  genius  was  supreme.  The  words 
of  our  own  great  poet  can  alone  worthily 
describes  the  orator — 

**  Whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democracy, 
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Shook  the  araeim],  and  fnlmined  over  Greece 
To  MacedoD,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne."  ^ 

But,  to  draw  again  from  the  same  Miltomc 
source,  Demosthenes  was  one  "fallen  on 
evil  days."  The  Athens  which  he  harangued 
was  far  different  to  the  Athens  which  a  cen- 
tary  and  a  half  before  had  beaten  back  the 
Persian  invader,  and  which  had  once  almost 
succeeded  in  making  the  Mediterranean  an 
Athenian  lake.  The  fatal  disasters  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  had  proved  irreparable. 
It  was  true  that  her  former  victors  and  rivals 
among  the  Greek  states  were  also  decayed 
to  strength.  The  power  of  Sparta  had  been 
shattered  at  Leuctra  and  Mantinea  by  The- 
bes ;  and  Thebes  had  herself  lost  her  great 
leader  Epaminondas,  and  was  fast  subsid- 
fog  into  tne  unimportance  from  which  the 
genius  of  that  hero  had  raised  her.  It 
was  also  true  that  Persia,  the  ancient  ene- 
my of  the  Greek  name,  had  lon^  ceased 
to  inspire  any  alarm,  atid  was  likely  herself 
to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  first  resolute  in- 
vader from  the  west,  who  might  be  tempted 
S'  her  weakness  and  her  wealth.  But 
ough  the  independence  of  Athens  seemed 
in  no  peril  from  any  of  the  accustomed  quar- 
ters of  hostility,  a  new  power  was  rapidlv 
rising  to  the  north  of  Greece,  fraught  with 
perils  to  her  national  liberties,  which  Demos- 
thenes had  the  skill  to  discern,  and  against 
which  he  had  the  spirit  to  strive.  Beyond  the 
Gambunian  mountains,  a  semi-barbarous 
country,  which  had  been  long  regarded  with 
contemptuous  indifference  by  the  civilized 
Hellenic  States,  was  suddenly  formed  into  a 
compact  military  monarchy  by  the  genius  of 
a  single  ruler ;  and  Macedonia  forthwith  be- 
gan a  career  of  ambitious  aggrandizement, 
fatal  not  only  to  the  power,  but  to  the  na- 
tional existence  of  the  Greek  Republics  that 
were  her  neighbors  in  the  south.  Modem 
history  supplies  us  with  a  precisely  similar 
case.  The  closeness  of  the  parallel  between 
Philip  of  Macedon  and  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  is  remarkable,  both  as  regards  the 
characters  of  the  men,  and  the  fortunes,  both 
antecedent  and  subsequent,  of  their  empires. 
What  Russia,  from  Peter's  time  downward, 
has  been  to  Western  Europe,  Macedon,  un- 
der Philip,  became  to  Southern  Greece.  It 
was  not  merely  by  brute  force,  by  armies 
and  fleets,  that  Macedon  won  her  conquests ; 
but  it  was  by  intrigue,  by  deep-laid  policy, 
by  veiling  her  ambitious  projects  under  a 
show  of  disinterested  moderation,  until  the 
time  came  when  it  was  safe  to  avow  them, 
by  fomenting  dissensions  among  her  intended 
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victims,  by  gaining  through  her  gold  a  party 
devoted  to  her  interest  in  every  city,  by  in- 
terfering undej  the  character  of  a  protector 
with  the  states  which  he  designed  soon  to 
absorb  into  her  dominions  as  a  conqueror,  by 
s  steady  systematic  exercise  of  alternate  craft 
and  force  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time  re* 
quired,  it  was  thus  that  the  Muscovy  of 
Greece  extinguished  the  liberties  of  nations ; 
and  in  vain  did  Demosthenes  and  other  noble 
spirits  strive  to  warn  their  countrymen  in 
time  of  their  peril,  nnd  to  organize  a  general 
conferacy  of  the  Free  States  against  the 
common  enemy  of  Greek  independence.     ^ 

Even  among  his  own  immediate  country* 
men,  Demosthenes  had  continually  to  en- 
counter those  disheartening  difficulties  (worse 
even  than  defeats  in  the  field,  the  decay  of 
national  revenues,  the  loss  of  subject  pro- 
vinces, and  the  diminution  of  population,) 
which  the  decline  of  manly  virtue  and  en- 
ergy, the  dislike  for  military  service,  and  the 
increased  fondness  for  frivolous  amusements 
among  a  nation,  place  in  the  way  of  a  states- 
man, who  exhorts  to  a  manly  and  vigorous 
line  of  policy,  and  demands  his  hearers  to 
give  up  luxuries  and  amusements  to  encoun- 
ter perils  and  undergo  privations  in  their  own 
persons. 

But  Demosthenes  saw  the  true  line  of 
duty,  and  through  good  report,  and  through 
evil  report,  he  zealously  adhered  to  it.  The 
old  high  spirit  of  Athens  was  not  utterly  ex- 
tinct; her  resources  still  were  considerable  ; 
her  name  was  still  a  word  of  power,  both 
with  Greek  and  with  Barbarian.  More  than 
once  Demosthenes  succeeded  in  animating 
her  to  exertions,  not  unworthy  of  her  former 
fame,  to  preserve  the  maritime  cities  of 
Thrace  ana  the  Hellespont .  from  falling  into 
Philip's  power.  When  that  prince  extended 
his  intrigues  and  his  arms  southward  into 
Greece  itself,  through  Thessaly,  Phocis,  and 
Euboea;  he  still  encountered  in  Demos- 
thenes a  vigilant  and  unresting  opponent, 
whose  influence  was  far  from  being  limited 
to  Athens  and  the  immediate  scenes  of  ac- 
tion. Weak  and  disunited  as  the  Greek 
states  of  the  south  were,  there  still  existed 
the  elements  of  a  league  that  seemed  capa- 
ble of  defying  the  attacks  of  Macedon ;  and 
Demosthenes  naturally  believed  that  he  had 
found  such  a  league,  when,  in  338  b.  o.,  he 

Cirsuaded  the  Achaians,  the  Corinthians,  the 
egarians,  the  Thebans,  and  other  Greeks 
to  become  the  confederates  of  Athens 
against  the  Macedonian  aggressor.  It  is 
right  to  reflect  on  the  varied  talents,  and  the 
activity  wluch  l>«UtfXi&s^^  tuaa^\As^^^^ar 
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played  at  thia  crius,  when  he,  a  mere  private 
oitizen,  posaessed  of  no  stores  of  wealto,  with 
DO  preseots  to  offer,  no  troops  to  back  turn, 
no  offices  or  titles  to  promise.  Could  achieve 
such  diplomatic  wonders,  and  that,  too,  when 
all  the  gold  and  all  the  threats  of  Macedon 
were  lavishly  employed  against  him.  The 
folly  of  regarding  him  and  the  other  great 
orators  of  antiquity,  as  mere  debaters,  and 
not  as  consummate  statesmen,  has  never 
been  better  pointed  oat  tban  by  our  orator 
and  statesman,  Bolingbroke.  He  no  less 
truly  than  eloquently  remarks*  that, 

"  Eloquence  baa  charms  to  lead  mankind, 
and  gives  a  nobler  superiority  than  power, 
which  every  duace  may  use ;  or  fraud,  which 
every  knave  may  employ.  But  eloquence 
must  flow  like  a  stream  that  is  fed  by  an 
abundant  spring,  and  not  spout  forth  like  a 
frothy  water  on  some  gaudy  day,  and  remab 
dry  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  famous  ora- 
tors of  Greece  and  Koroe  were  the  statesmen 
and  ministers  of  those  com  m  on  wealths.  The 
nature  of  their  governments,  and  humor  of 
those  ages,  made  elaborate  orations  necessa- 
ry. They  harangued  oftener  than  they  de- 
lated :  and  the  ars  dicendi  required  more 
study,  and  more  exercise  of  mind,  and  of 
body  too,  among  ihem,  than  are  necessary 
among  us.  But  as  much  pains  as  they  took 
in  learning  how  to  conduct  the  stream  of 
eloquence,  they  took  more  to  enlarge  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flowed,  Hear  De- 
mosthenes, hear  Cicero,  thunder  agninst 
Philip,  Catalioe,  and  Anthony.  I  choose 
these  examples,  because  the  eloquence  of 
these  two  has  been  so  celebrated,  that  we 
are  accustomed  Co  look  upon  them  almost  aa 
mere  omtora.  They  were  orators  indeed, 
and  no  man  who  has  a  soul  can  read  their 
orations,  after  the  revolutions  of  so  many 
ages,  after  the  extinctions  of  the  govern- 
ments, and  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  composed,  without  feeling,  at  this  hour, 
the  passions  they  were  designed  to  move, 
and  the  spirit  they  were  designed  to  raise. 
But  if  we  look  iulo  the  history  of  these  men, 
and  consider  the  parts  they  acted,  we  shall 
see  them  in  another  light,  and  admire  them 
in  a  higher  sphere  of  action.  Demosthenes 
had  been  neglected  in  his  education  by  the 
same  tutors  who  cheated  him  of  his  inheri- 
tance. But  the  progress  which  he  must 
have  made  in  every  part  of  political  know- 
ledge, by  his  industry  and  application,  was 
marvellous.    He  performed  actions,  and  ac- 
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quired  fame,  above  the  reaoh  of  eloqneiua 
alone.    Demoathenes  used  to  compare  di> 

?[nence  to  a  weapon — a  simile  apt  enoogb— 
or  eloquence,  Uie  every  other  weapon,  la  a{ 
little  uae  to  the  owner,  nnleas  he  hare  tha 
force  and  akill  to  use  it.  This  force,  ui 
thia  skill,  Demosthenes  had  in  an  eminnt 
degree.  Observe  them  in  one  instance  amoeg 
man^.  It  was  of  mighty  importance  to 
Philip,  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Thebca  ta 
the  grand  alliance  that  Demosthenes,  at  tbt 
head  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  fonnei 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  Macedoo^ 
ans.  Philip  had  emissaries  and  his  ombac- 
ssdors  on  the  spot,  to  oppose  to  those  o( 
Athens,  and  we  may  he  assured  that  he  neg- 
lected none  of  those  arts  upon  this  occasiot 
that  he  employed  so  successfnll;  on  othen. 
The  struggle  was  great,  but  Demosthenei 
prevailed,  and  the  Thebans  engi^ed  in  tha 
war  against  Philip.  Was  it  by  hu  eloquenu 
alone  that  he  prevailed,  in  a  divided  stat^ 
above  all  the  subtilty  of  intrigue,  all  tha 
dexterity  of  negotiation,  all  the  sednotioo^ 
all  the  corruptions,  and  all  the  terror  tbsl 
the  ablest  and  most  powerful  prince  conll 
employ?  Was  Demosthenes  wholly  takdl 
up  with  composing  orations,  and  haranguing 
the  people  in  this  remarkable  crisis?  S 
harangued  them,  no  doubt,  at  Thebea,« 
well  as  at  Athens,  and  in  the  rest  of  Greecei 
where  all  the  great  resolutions  of  making  al- 
liances, waging  war,  or  concluding  peseik 
were  determined  in  democraticnl  assembliea 
But  yet  hariinguing  was,  no  doubt,  the  least 
part  of  his  business,  and  eloquence  was  no- 
ther  the  sole,  nor  the  principal  talent,  as  tb 
style  of  writers  would  induce  us  to  belient 
on  which  his  succes,s  depended.  He  mint 
have  been  master  of  other  arls,  subservieDllr 
to  which  his  eloquence  was  employed,  un 
must  have  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  bii 
own  state,  and  of  the  other  states  of  GretM, 
of  their  dispositions,  and  of  their  inteiwti 
relatively  to  one  another,  and  relatively  to 
their  neighbors,  I  say,  he  must  have  bM« 
master  of  many  other  arts,  and  have  pos- 
sessed an  immense  fund  of  knowledge,  to 
m>Lke  his  eloquence  in  every  case  succeiiiftl. 
and  even  pertinent  or  seasonable  in  some,  u 
well  as  to  direct  it,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
matter  whenever  he  thought  proper  to  em- 
ploy this  weapon." 

The  fatal  day  of  Cbieronea, 

"Thai  dishonest  victory," 
overthrew  all  the  hopes  of  Demosthenes,  aod 
established  the  military  and  political  oscea- 
dancy  of  the  Macedonian  king.    For  a  time 
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Athens  remmned  helplessly  snbmissiTe  to  the 
▼ictor ;  but  Demostnenes  did  not  despair  of 
hiB  coantiy.  After  a  few  years  news  arrived 
that  the  Tcteran  king  of  Macedon  was  dead, 
and  that  a  young  man  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  of  whose  transcendant  abilities  no 
man  could  then  form  any  adequate  notion. 
The  moment  was  favorable  for  a  struggle, 
and  a  second  allied  league  was  organized  by 
Demosthenes.  The  result  was,  however, 
that  Thebes  was  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
and  Athens  was  only  spared  on  its  acceptance 
of  terms  more  humiliating  than  any  ever  be- 
fore imposed  upon  it.  The  victor  departed 
for  the  conquest  of  Asia,  and  during  his  life- 
time, Demosthenes  seems  to  have  thought  it 
useless  to  renew  the  war. 

But  though  during  the  period  of  Alexan- 
der's Persian  victories,  Demosthenes  seems 
to  have  engaged  in  no  public  measure  of 
importance,  it  was  during  this  time  that  the 
celebrated  trial  came  on,  in  which  he  com- 
pletely triumphed  over  his  old  political 
antagonist  and  oratorical  rival,  ^sc])ines. 
That  statesman,  who,  throughout  his  career 
at  Athens,  had  advocated  the  Macedonian 
interest,  indicted  Ctesiphon,  one  of  the  friends 
of  Demosthenes,  for  having  illegally  propos- 
ed a  decree,  conferring  on  Demosthenes  the 
honor  of  a  public  crown.  Some  technical 
reasons  were  assigned  for  the  illegality  of 
the  decree  ;  but  the  main  charge  of  the  in- 
dictment was  an  averment,  that  Ctesiphon 
had  untruly  described  Demosthenes  as  hav- 
ing deserved  well  of  his  country.  This  was 
the  great  issue  that  was  raised  and  debated 
on  the  trial ;  and  as  it  was  heard  before  the 
ffreat  court  of  the  Heliaea  at  Athens,  consist- 
mg  probably  on  that  occasion  of  several 
thousand  Athenian  citizens,  it  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  proposition  of  a  public  vote  of 
censure  on  Demosthenes.  I  do  not  pause 
here  to  describe  the  incidents  of  the  trial,  or 
the  failure  of  the  accuser ;  nor  shall  I  enter 
into  any  criticism  of  the  world- renowned 
orations,  which  these  two  great  masters  of 
eloquence  delivered  at  this,  their  decisive 
combat.  But  I  quote  some  portions  of  the 
speech  of  Demosthenes,  (marred  and  muti- 
lated as  they  must  be  in  translation,)  because 
they  embody  in  the  noblest  language,  the 
leading  ideas  which  I  am  seeking  to  convey 
in  these  sketches  of  unsuccessful  great  men. 
The  passage  to  which  I  particularly  advert, 
18  that,  where  the  great  orator,  in  reminding 
the  judges  and  his  accusor  of  the  state  of 
events  immediately  before  the  campaign  of 
Ghaeroena,  tells  them,  **  At  that  fatal  period, 
some  of  our  perils  were  actually  pressing 
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us ;  others,  as  it  then  seemed,  were  impend- 
ing. •  •  •  •  Judge  of  my  administration  at 
that  crisis,  by  the  degree  of  forethought  and 
skill  with  which  I  decided  on  my  line  of 
policy ;  and  do  not  point  your  malicious  ca- 
vils at  the  result  of  circumstances.  The  final 
issue  of  all  human  policy  is  as  Heaven  or- 
dains. It  is  by  the  design  that  the  statesman 
is  to  be  judged.  Do  not  then  impute  it  as  a 
crime  of  mine  that  Philip  overcame  us  in  the 
battle.  It  was  God  that  gave  him  the  vic- 
tory, not  I.  But  prove  that  I  did  not  take 
every  precaution  which  human  prudence 
could  suggest ;  prove  that  I  did  not  exert 
myself  witn  integrity,  with  earnestness,  and 
with  laboriousness  even  beyond  my  strength ; 
prove  that  my  measures  were  not  hon* 
orable,  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  the 
State,  that  they  were  not  requisite;  prove 
aught  of  this,  and  then,  but  not  until  then, 
impeach  me.  But  if  the  thunderbolt,  the 
whirlwind  of  calamity  has  proved  too  much 
not  only  for  our  strength  but  for  the 
strength  of  all  Greece,  why  turn  upon  me  ? 
With  equal  justice  might  the  ship-owner, 
who  sends  his  vessel  to  sea,  fully  equipped  for 
her  voyage,  and  with  every  human  precau- 
tion taken  to  insure  here  safety,  be  deemed 
criminally  responsible  for  her  wreck,  if  a 
storm  comes  on  and  her  cargo  perishes. 

"  But  since  he  has  laid  so  much  stress  on 
the  event,  I  will  hazard  what  may  even  seem 
a  paradox.  Let,  however,  no  man  turn  from 
it  as  extravagant,  but  let  it  be  fairly  consid- 
ered. I  say,  then,  that  had  we  all  known 
what  fortune  was  to  attend  our  efforts;  had 
we  all  foreseen  the  final  issue ;  had  you  fore- 
told it,  ^schines,  had  you  growled  out  your 
terrible  denunciations,  (you  whose  voice  was 
never  heard,)  yet  even  then  must  Athens 
have  pursued  the  very  same  line  of  conduct, 
if  she  retained  a  love  of  glory,  if  she  remem- 
bered her  heroes  of  old,  or  if  she  thought  of 
the  days  to  come.  Now,  all  that  can  be  said 
against  Athens  is,  that  she  has  been  unfortu- 
nate ;  and  misfortune  is  the  common  lot  of 
humanity,  whenever  it  may  please  Heaven  to 
inflict  it.  But  if  Athens,  Athens  that  ever 
claimed  the  first  rank  among  the  Hellenic 
States,  had  shrunk  from  her  post  in  the  time  of 
danger,  she  would  be  cursed  as  the  cowardly 
traitress  that  had  given  up  the  liberties  of 
Greece  to  Philip. 

"  The  Athenians  never  were  known  to  live 
contented  in  a  slavish,  though  secure  obedi- 
ence to  unjust  and  arbitrary  power.  No. 
Our  whole  history  is  a  series  of  gallant  con- 
tests for  pre-eminence :  the  whole  period  of 
our  national  exbtence  hath  be^xL  v^'oft*  \!^ 

in 
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braying  dangers,  for  the  sake  of  glory  and 
renown.  And  so  highly  do  you  esteem  such 
conduct,  as  characteristic  of  the  Athenian 
spirit,  that  those  of  your  ancestors  who  were 
most  eminent  for  it,  are  ever  the  most  favor- 
ite objects  of  your  praise.  And  with  rea- 
son: for  who  can  reflect  without  astonish- 
ment on  the  magnanimity  of  those  men  who 
resigned  their  lands,  ^ave  up  their  city,  and 
embarked  in  their  ships,  rather  than  live  at 
the  bidding  of  a  stranger?  The  Athenians  of 
that  day  looked  for  no  speaker,  no  general  to 
procure  them  a  state  of  easy  slavery.  They 
bad  the  spirit  to  reject  even  life,  unless  they 
were  allowed  to  enioy  that  life  in  freedom. 
For  it  was  a  principle  fixed  deeply  in  every 
breast,  that  man  was  not  born  to  his  parents 
only,  but  to  his  country  ;  and  mark  the  distinc- 
tion. He  who  regards  himself  as  bom  only 
to  his  parents,  waits  in  passive  submission  for 
the  hour  of  his  natural  dissolution.  He  who 
considers  that  he  is  the  child  of  his  country 
also,  volunteers  to  meet  death  rather  than 
behold  that  country  reduced  to  vassalage, 
and  thinks  those  insults  and  disgraces  which 
he  must  endure  in  a  state  enslaved  much 
more  terrible  than  death.  Should  I  attempt 
to  assert  that  it  was  I  who  inspired  you  with 
sentiments  worthy  of  your  ancestors,  I  should 
meet  the  just  resentment  of  every  hearer. 
No :  it  is  my  point  to  show  that  such  senti- 
ments are  properly  your  own ;  that  they  were 
the  sentiments  of  my  country  long  before  my 
days.  I  claim  but  my  share  of  merit  in 
having  acted  on  such  principles  in  every  part 
of  my  administration.  He  then  who  con- 
demns every  part  of  my  administration,  he 
who  directs  you  to  treat  me  with  severity,  as 
one  who  hath  involved  the  state  in  terrors 
and  dangers,  while  he  labors  to  deprive  me 
of  present  honor,  robs  you  of  the  applause 
of  all  posterity.  For  if  you  now  pronounce, 
that  as  my  public  conduct  hath  not  been 
right,  Ctesiphon  must  stand  condemned,  it 
must  be  thought  that  you  yourselves  have 
acted  wrong,  not  that  you  owe  your  present 
state  to  the  caprice  of  fortune. — But  it  can- 
not be!  No,  my  countrymen,  it  cannot  be 
that  you  have  acted  wrong  in  encountering 
danger  bravely  for  the  liberty  and  the  safety 
of  all  Greece.  No  !  I  swear  it  by  the  spirits 
of  our  sires,  who  were  in  the  van  of  peril  at 
Marathon ! — by  those  who  stood  arrayed  at 
Platsea! — by  those  who  fought  the  sea-fight 
at  Salamis ! — by  the  men  of  Artemisium  ! — 
by  the  others,  so  many  and  so  brave,  who 
now  rest  in  our  public  sepulchres! — all  of 
whom  their  country  judged  worthy  of  the 
same  honor;  all,  I  say,  ^schines ;  not  those 


only  who  prevailed,  not  those  only  who  were 
victorious. — And  with  reason.  What  was 
the  part  of  gallant  men  they  all  performed : 
their  success  was  snob  as  the  Supreme  Rnler 
of  the  world  dispensed  to  each. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  least  dories  of  the 
Athenian  people,  that  the  truth  and  jnsties 
of  this  noble  defence  were  sanctioned  by  the 
approving  votes  of  the  very  men,  who  were 
now  suffering  under  the  actual  results  of  the 
policy  of  Demosthenes,  and  by  the  sons  and 
other  relatives  of  those  who  had  marched,  at 
his  persuasion,  to  Chseronea,  and  had  there 
fallen  beneath  the  Macedonian  spears.     Tet, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  the  Athenians  listened 
to  a  false  and  malignant  charge  against  their 
great  orator,  of  having  taken  a  bribe  from 
Harpalus,  a  traitorous  Macedonian  general, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  Alexander's  sup- 
posed death  in  India,  fled  to  Greece,  carry- 
ing with  him  large  treasures  from  Babylonia. 
Thirl  wall  proves  conclusively  that  the  story 
found  in  Plutarch  of  Demosthenes  having 
accepted  a  gold  cup  from  Harpalus,  was  an 
idle  and  unfounded  tale.     Dinarchus,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  Demosthenes,  never  mentions  the 
story  of  the  cup ;  and  a  still  stronger  proof 
of  the  innocence  of  Demosthenes  is  found  io 
the  fact,  that,  after  the  death  of  Harpalm^ 
his  steward,  on  being  called  upon  to  give  an 
account  of  all  the  persons  to  whom  Harpalos 
had  given  any  kind  of  bribe,  did  not  mention 
the  name  of  Demosthenes.     No  one,  indeed, 
has  ever  ventured  to  insinuate  that,  even  if 
Demosthenes  did  take  the  gold  of  Harpalus, 
it  was  mven  with  a  view  to  buy  him  over  to 
a  Macedonian  alliance,  or  to  make  him  for<>go 
liis  old  principles  of  devotion  to  his  county. 
For  a  short  time  Demosthenes  remained  in 
exile,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  him  that  he 
feared  exile  more  than  death.     He  remained 
in  the  neighbouring  territories,   whence  he 
might  still  obtain  a  view  of  the  cliffs  of  his 
beloved  Attica :  and  when  a  favourable  op- 
portunity  offered    itself,    by    the   death  of 
Alexander,  he  was  recalled  by  his  country- 
men, and  succeeded,  for  the  third  time,  ra 
organizing    Southern   Greece   into  a  most 
powerful  league  against  the  Macedonian  rule. 
Even  before  the  decree  pronouncing  his  re- 
call had  been  passed,  he  had  busily  and  suc- 
cessfully exerted  himself  in  obtaining  allies 
among   the   neighbouring   states ;   he  went 
from  city  to  city,  everywhere  pleading  the 
cause  of  Greece,  and  competing  successfully 
with  the  envoys  of  Antipater,  the  Macedo- 
nian viceroy. 

Everything  appeared  at  first  to  favor  the 
efforts  of  the  independent  Greeks  in  this  war. 
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wbich  Ralegh  has  truly  termed  "  the  last 
honorable  enterprise  that  ever  was  under- 
taken by  the  great  city  of  Athens."  Mace- 
don  had  been  weakened  by  the  very  successes 
of  Alexander,  and  was  almost  drained  of 
troops  and  treasure.  There  were  great  and 
increasing  dissensions  among  the  Macedonian 
generals,  and  Athens  had  found  in  the  brave 
and  skilful  Leosthenes,  a  military  chief  worthy 
of  her  best  days.  He  gained  a  brilliant  and, 
as  it  seemed,  a  decisive  victory  over  Anti- 
pater;  but  a  chance  shot  deprived  Athens 
of  her  last  hero,  while  he  was  besieging  the 
defeated  Macedonians  in  the  town  of  Lamia ; 
and  his  successors  in  the  command,  though 
not  deficient  in  bravery,  were  wanting  in  the 
genius  by  which  Leoslhenes  animated  and 
gniided  the  militias  of  the  confederacy  against 
tiie  enemy's  regular  troops. 

At  this  very  crisis,  also,  it  happened  that 
a  large  body  of  Alexander's  veterans,  who 
had  been  discharged  from  service  in  Upper 
Asia,  approached  the  Hellespont  on  their 
homeward  march  to  their  native  country. 
They  were  promptly  led  into  Europe  to  the 
help  of  Antipater,  and  the  independent 
Greeks  were  utterly  overthrown.  Athens 
was  now  compelled  to  surrender  to  Anti- 
pater absolutely,  and  without  conditions ; 
and  Demosthenes  well  knew  from  this  man's 
fierce  and  coarse  character,  exasperated  also 
by  his  temporary  reverses,  that  he  had  no 
mercy  to  expect. 

The  other  statesmen  who  had  promoted 
the  war  took  refuge  at  different  shrines,  in 
the  vain  hope  that  the  sanctity  of  the  temples 
might  for  a  lime  protect  their  lives ;  but 
they  were  pursued,  dragged  back  to  Athens, 
and  put  to  death,  with  every  circumstance  of 
indignity  and  cruelty.  Demosthenes  sought 
shelter  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Calauria  ; 
but  he  was  tracked  out  by  a  band  of  Anti- 
pater's  cut-throats,  led  on  by  Archeas,  who, 
after  endeavoring  to  induce  him  to  leave 
the  temple  by  promises,  resorted  to  threats. 
Demosthenes  seeing  that  all  hope  had  fled, 
asked  permission  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
friends,  and  contrived  to  bite  oflf  a  portion  of 
a  reed  pen,  in  which  he  had  for  some  time 


carried  poison ;  after  a  short  time,  during 
which  his  head  had  been  bowed,  as  in 
thought,  his  enemies  taunted  him  with 
cowardice,  and  he  rose  to  leave  the  temple, 
but  fell  dead  before  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

A  Christian  bishop  has  truly  said  of  tlM 
death  of  Demosthenes,  that  **  His  end  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  more  truly  heroic, 
though  not  in  the  sight  of  his  own  genera- 
tion, if  he  had  braved  the  insults  and  torture 
which  awaited  him.  But  he  must  not  ha 
judged  by  a  view  of  life  which  had  never 
been  presented  to  him :  according  to  his  own, 
it  must  have  seemed  base  to  submit  to  tha 
enemy  whom  he  had  hitherto  defied,  for  tha 
sake  of  a  few  days  more  of  ignominious 
wretchedness.  And  even  on  the  principlea 
of  a  higher  philosophy,  he  might  think,  thajl 
the  goQs,  who  were  not  able  to  protect  him^ 
had  discharged  him  from  their  service,  and 
permitted  him  to  withdraw  from  a  post  which 
ne  could  no  longer  defend."* 

Indeed,  even  if  Antipater  had  been  capt^- 
ble  of  the  clemency  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
for  Demosthenes  to  have  outlived  the  La* 
mian  war  would  have  only  been  to  him  a 
prolongation  of  hopeless  misery.  By  perish- 
u)g  when  he  did,  he  was  spared  from  seeing 
his  country  become  the  prey  of  successive 
soldiers  of  fortune,  and  look  to  a  chance  of 
masters  as  the  only  possible  vicissitude  of 
slavery.  He  was  spared  also,  from  what 
would  have  agonized  his  proud  and  patriotia 
spirit  yet  more  keenly,  from  seeing  this  onca 
powerful  and  high-minded  nation  debase 
herself  by  the  lowest,  the  most  promiscuous 
adulation ;  and  prostitute  her  intellectual 
beauties  in  favor  of  every  military  adven- 
turer who  filled  her  strongholds  with  his 
mercenaries,  and  of  every  foreign  prince,  who 
heaped  her  granaries  with  his  ostentatious 
bounty.  Demosthenes  knew  not  the  depth 
of  the  vileness  from  which  he  had  endeavored 
to  save  Athens.  He  was  denied  the  good 
for  which  he  had  heroically  striven,  but  ha 
was  taken  awav  from  the  fulness  of  the  tri- 
umphant  evil. 

*  ThirlwaU. 


Let's  go  to  Stria. — The  Literary  Oa- 
eelte,  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Neale's  work  on 
Syria,  says —  **  People  who  love  to  live  well 
and  cheap  at  the  same  time  should  go  to 
Antioch.  Mr.  Neale  tried  to  be  extravagant 
there,  but  found  it  to  be  impossible — "  house 
rent,  servants,  horses,  board,  washing,  and 
wine  included/'  to  spend  more  than  £40  a 


year.  Oh,  that  Antioch  were  London  !  Fancy 
7^  lb.  of  good  mutton  for  Is. ! — fat  fowls  for 
2d.  a  piece ! — 70  lb.  of  fish  for  Is.  1  and  all 
possible  fruits  and  vegetables  sufficient  fof 
one's  household  for  2d.  a  week!"  If  we 
remember  aright,  the  garden  of  Eden  waa 
somewhere  near  this  place." — Herald. 
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REMNISCENCES   OF   AI^  ATTORNEY. 


TxMPUB  FuoiT !  The  space  of  but  a  few  brief 
yesterdajs  seems  to  have  passed  since  the 
occurrence  of  the  following  out-of-the-way 
incidenis— out-of-the-way  even  in  our  pro- 
fession, fertile  as  it  is  in  startling  expen- 
6Qces ;  and  yet  the  faithful  and  unemng  tell- 
tale and  monitor,  Anno  Domini,  1851,  in- 
structs me  that  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
jiearly  slipped  by  since  the  first  scene  in  the 
oomplicated  play  of  circumstances  opened 
upon  me.  The  date  I  remember  well,  for 
the  Tower  guns  had  been  proclaiming  with 
their  thunder-throats  the  victory  of  Navarino 
but  a  short  time  before  a  clerk  announced, 
"  William  Martin,  with  a  message  from  Ma- 
jor Stewart.*' 

This  William  Martin  was  a  rather  sorry 
curiosity  in  his  way.  He  was  now  in  the 
service  of  our  old  client  Major  Stewart ;  and 
a  tall,  good-looking  fellow  enough,  spite  of  a 
very  decided  cast  in  his  eyes,  which  the  ras- 
cal, when  in  his  cups — ^no  unusual  occurrence 
— declared  he  had  caught  from  his  former 
masters — Edward  Thorneycroft,  Esq.,  an 
enormously  rich  and  exceeding  yellow  East 
India  director ;  and  his  son,  Mr.  Henry  Thor- 
neycroft, with  whom,  until  lately  transferred 
to  Major  Stewart's  service,  he  had  lived  from 
infancy — his  mother  and  father  having  form- 
ed part  of  the  elder  Thorney croft's  establish- 
ment when  he  was  born*  He  had  a  notion 
in  his  head  that  he  had  better  blood  in  his 
veins  than  the  world  supposed,  and  was  ex- 
cessively fond  of  aping  the  gentleman  ;  and 
this  he  did,  I  must,  say,  with  the  ease  and 
assurance  of  a  stage-plajer.  His  name  was 
scarcely  out  of  the  clerk's  lips,  when  he  en- 
tered the  inner  office  with  a  great  effort  at 
steadiness  and  deliberation,  closed  the  door 
very  carefully  and  importantly,  hung  his  hat 
with  much  precision  on  a  brass  peg,  and 
then  steadying  himself  by  the  door-handle, 
surveyed  the  situation  and.  myself  with 
staring  lack-lustre  eyes  and  infinite  gravity. 
I  saw  what  was  the  matter. 


"  You  have  been  in  the  "  Sun,"  Mr.  Map- 
tin? 

A  wink,  inexpressible  by  words,  replied  to 
me,  and  I  could  see  by  the  motion  of  the  fel- 
low's  lips  that  speech  was  attempted  ;  but 
it  came  so  thick  that  it  was  several  minutes 
before  I  made  out  that  he  meant  to  say  the 
British  had  been  knocking  the  Turks  about 
like  bricks,  and  that  he  had  been  patriotical- 
ly drinking  the  healths  of  the  said  British  or 
bricks. 

*'  Have  the  goodness,  sir,  to  deliver  your 
message,  and  then  instantly  leave  the  of* 
fice." 

"  Old  Tho-o-o-mey,"  was  the  hiccoughed 
reply,  "  has  smoked  the — the  plot.  Young 
Torney's  done  for.  Ma-a-aried  in  a  &be 
name ;  tra-ansportation^-of  course." 

"  What  gibberish  is  this  about  old  Thomey 
and  young  Thomey  ?  Do  you  not  come  from 
Major  Stewart?" 

**  Ye-e-es,  that's  right :  the  route's  ar- 
rived for  the  old  trump :  wishes  to — to  see 
you." 

"  Major  Stewart  dying !  Why  you  are  a 
more  disgraceful  scamp  than  I  belie v^  yoa 
to  be.  Send  this  fellow  away,"  I  added  to 
a  clerk  who  answered  my  summons.  I  then 
hastened  off,  and  was  speedily  rattling  ovor 
the  stones  towards  3aker  Street,  Portman 
Square,  where  Major  Stewart  resided.  As 
I  left  the  office  I  heard  Martin  beg  the  clerk 
to  lead  him  to  the  pump  previous  to  sending 
him  off — no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  sober- 
ing himself  somewhat  previous  to  reappear- 
ing before  the  major,  whose  motives  for 
hiring  or  retaining  such  a  fellow  in  his  mod- 
est establishment  I  could  not  at  all  under- 
stand." 

*'  You  were  expected  lAore  than  an  boor 
ago,"  said  Dr.  Hampton,  who  was  just  lea?« 
ing  the  house.  «  The  major  is  now,  I  fear, 
incapable  of  business." 

There  was  no  time  for  explanation,  and  I 
hastily  entered  the  sick-chamber.     Major 
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Stewart,  though  rapidly  sinking,  recognized 
me ;  and  in  obedience  to  a  gestare  from  her 
master,  the  aged,  weeping  housekeeper  left 
the  room.  The  major's  daughter,  Rosamond 
Stewart,  had  been  absent  with  her  aunt,  her 
father's  maiden  sister,  on  a  visit,  I  under- 
stood, to  some  friends  in  Scotland,  and  had 
not,  I  concluded,  been  made  acquainted  with 
the  major's  illness,  which  had  only  assumed 
a  dangerous  character  a  few  days  previously. 
The  old  soldier  was  dying  calmly  and  pain- 
lessly— rather  from  exhaustion  of  strength,  a 
general  failure  of  the  powers  of  life,  than 
From  any  especial  disease.  A  slight  flush 
tinged  the  mortal  pallor  of  his  face  as  I  en- 
tered, and  the  eyes  emitted  a  slightly  re- 
proachful expression. 

"It  is  not  more,  my  dear,"  1  replied 
softly  but  eagerly  to  his  look,  "  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  ago  that  I  received  your  mes- 
sage." 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  comprehended 
or  distinctly  heard  what  I  said,  for  his  feeble 
but  extremely  anxious  glance  was  directed 
whilst  I  spoke  to  a  large  oil- portrait  of  Rosa- 
mond Stewart,  suspended  over  the  mantel- 
piece. The  young  lady  was  a  splendid,  dark- 
eyed  beauty,  and  of  course  the  pride  and 
darling  of  her  father.     Presently,  wrench- 
ing, as  it  were,  his  eyes  from  the  picture,  he 
looked  in  my  face  with  great  earnestness,  and 
bending  my  ear  close  to  his  lips,  I  heard  him 
feebly  and  brokenly  say,  "  A  question  to  ask 
you,  that's  all:  read — read!'       His    hand 
motioned  towards  a  letter  which  lay  open 
OD  the  bed ;  I  ran  it  over,  and  the  major's 
anxiety  was  at  once  explained.     Rosamond 
Stewart  had,  I  found,  been  a  short  time  pre- 
viously married  in  Scotland  to  Henry  Thor- 
neycroft,  the  son  of  the  wealthy  East  India 
director.     Finding  his  illness  becoming  se- 
rious, the  major  had  anticipated  the  time  and 
mode  in  which  the  young  people  had  deter- 
mined to  break  the  intelligence  to  the  irasci- 
ble father  of  the  brkiegroom,  and  the  result 
was  the  furious  and  angry  letter  in  reply 
which   I  was  perusing.     Mr.  Thomeycroft 
would  never,  he  declared,  recognize  the  mar- 
riage of  his  undutiful  nephew — nephew,  not 
son ;  for  he  was,  the  letter  announced,  the 
child  of  an  only  sister,  whose  marriage  had 
also  mortally   oflfended    Mr.   Thomeycroft, 
and  had  been  brought  up  from  infancy  as 
hia  (Mr.  Thorneycroft's)  son,  in  order  that 
the  hated  name  of  Allerton,  to  which  the 
boy  was  alone  legally  entitled,  mi^ht  never 
of&nd  his  ear.    There  was  somethmg  added 
insinuative  of  a  doubt  of  the  legality  of  the 


marriage,  in  consequence  of  the  misnomer  of 
the  bridegroom  at  the  ceremony. 

**  One  question,"  muttered  the  major  as  I 
finished  the  perusal  of  the  letter :  **  Is  Rosa- 
mond's marriage  legal  ?" 

"  No  question  about  it.  How  could  any 
one  suppose  than  an  involuntary  misdescrip- 
tion  can  effect  such  a  contract  ? 

"  Enough — enough !"    h^  gasped.      **  A 

great  load  is  gone  1-— the  rest  is  with  God. 
eloved  Rosamond" The  slight  whisper 

was  no  longer  audible ;  sighs,  momently  ne- 
coming  fainter  and  weaker  followed— ceased^ 
and  in  little  more  than  ten  minutes  after  thB 
last  word  was  spoken  life  was  extinct.  I 
rang  the  bell,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room^ 
and  as  I  did  so,  surprised  Martin  on  thB 
other  side  of  the  bed.  He  had  been  listening, 
screened  by  the  thick  damask  curtains,  and 
appeared  to  be  a  good  deal  sobered.  I 
made  no  remark,  and  proceeded  on  down 
stairs.  The  man  followed,  and  as  soon  as  wB 
had  gained  the  hall  said  quickly,  yet  heu- 
tatingly,  "Sir — sir!" 

"  Well,  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

"  Nothing  very  particular,  sir.  But  did  I 
understand  you  to  say  just  now,  that  it  was 
of  no  consequence  if  a  man  married  in  a  fate 
name  ?" 

*'  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  Why 
do  you  ask  ?" 

"Oh,  nothing — nothing:  only  I  hav» 
heard  it's  transportation,  especially  if  there's 

money." 

*'  Perhaps  you  are  right.    Anything  else  ?** 
"  No,"  said  he,  opening  the  door  :  "  that's 
all — mere  curiosity." 

I  heard  nothing  more  of  the  family  for 
some  time,  except  with  reference  to  Major 
Stewart's  personal  property,  about  £4,000, 
bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  with  a  chargB 
thereon  of  an  annuity  of  £20  a  year  for  Mrs. 
Leslie,  the  aged  housekeeper ;  tne  necessaiy 
business  connected  with  which  we  transacted. 
But  ab'out  a  twelvemonth  after  the  major's 
death,  the  marriage  of  the  elder  Thomey- 
croft with  a  widow  of  the  same  name  as 
himself,  and  a  cousin,  the  paper  stated,  was 
announced ;  and  pretty  nearly  a  year  and  a 
half  subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  this 
ominous  paragraph,  the  decease  of  Mr.  Henry 
Thomeycroft,  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland, 
who  had  left,  it  was  added  in  the  newspaiper 
stock- phrase  of  journalism,  a  young  widow 
and  two  sons  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss. 
Silence  again,  as  far  as  we  were  conceraedt 
settled  upon  the  destinies  of  the  descendants 
of  our  old  military  client,  till  one  fine  moroin(L 
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a  letter  from  Dr.  Hampton  informed  us  of 
tjie  sudden  death  by  apoplexy,  a  few  days 
previously,  of  the  East  Indian  director.  Dr. 
Hampton  further  hinted  that  he  should  have 
occasion  to  write  us  again  in  a  day  or  two, 
relative  to  the  deceased's  affairs,  which, 
tf^n^  to  Mr.  Thomeycroft's  unconquerable 
tfversion  to  make  a  will,  had,  it  was  feared, 
been  left  in  an  extremely  unsatisfactory  state. 
Dr.  Hampton  had  written  to  us,  at  the 
^dow's  request,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
informed  her  that  we  had  been  the  pro- 
fessional advisers  of  Major  Stewart,  and  were 
in  all  probability  those  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Henry  Allerton. 

We  did  not  quite  comprehend  the  drift  of 
tliis  curious  epbtle ;  but,  although  not  speci- 
ally instructed,  we  determine  to  at  once  write 
to  Mrs.  Rosamond  Thomeycroft  or  Allerton, 
who  with  her  family  was  still  abroad,  and  in 
the  meantime  take  such  formal  steps  in  her 
behalf  as  might  appear  necessary. 

We  were  not  long  in  doubt  as  to  the  mo- 
tives of  the  extremely  civil  application  to 
ourselves,  on  the  part  of  the  widow  of  the 
East  Indian  director.  The  deceased's  wealth 
had  been  almost  all  invested,  in  land,  which 
went,  he  having  died  intestate,  to  his  nephew's 
son,  Henry  Allerton ;  and  the  personals  in 
which  the  widow  would  share  were  conse- 
quently of  very  small  amount.  Mrs.  Thomey- 
croft was  therefore  anxious  to  propose,through 
U3>  a  more  satisfactory  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment. We*  could,  of  course,  say  nothing  till 
lie  arrival  of  Mrs.  Rosamond  Allerton,  for 
which,  however,  we  had  only  a  brief  time  to 
wait.  There  were,  we  found,  no  indispo- 
itftion  on  that  lady's  part  to  act  with  gene- 
rosity towards  Mr.  Thomeycroft's  widow — a 
fihowy,  vulgarish  person,  by-the-way,  of 
iCbout  forty  years  of  age — but  there  was  a 
legal  diflSculty  in  the  way,  in  consequence  of 
the  heir-at-law  being  a  minor.  Mrs.  Thorney- 
(jroft  became  at  length  terribly  incensed,  and 
talked  a  good  deal  of  angry  nonsense  about 
disputing  the  claim  of  Henry  Allerton's  son 
to  the  estates,  on  the  ground  that  his  mar- 
riage, having  been  contracted  in  a  wrong 
name,  was  null  and  void.     Several  annoying 

Saragraphs  got  in  consequence  into  the  Sun- 
ay  newspapers,  and  these  brought  about  a 
terrible  disclosure. 

About  twelve  o'clock  one  day,  the  Widow 
Thorneycroft  bounced  unceremoniously  into 
^e  office,  dragging  in  with  her  a  comely  and 
rather  interesting-looking  young  woman,  but 
df  a  decidedly  rustic  complexion  and  accent, 
and  followed  by  a  gr Ave  middle-aged  clergy- 


man. The  widow's  large  eyessparUedwiOi 
strong  excitement,  and  her  somewhat  swarthy 
features  were  flushed  with  hot  blood. 

**1  have  brought  you,"  she  burst  out 
abruptly,  "  the  real  Mrs.  Allerton,  and" 

" No,  no !"  mterrupted  the  yoangwomao, 
who  appeared  much  agitated — "Thomey- 
croft, not  Allerton !" 

"I  know,  child — I  know;  bat  that  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  This  young  persoDy 
Mr.  Sharp,  is,  I  repeat,  the  true  and  lawful 
Mrs.  Henry  Allerton." 

"  Pooh !  I  answered  ;  "  do  you  take  m 
for  idiots  ?  This,  I  added  with  some  stern- 
ness, '^  is  either  a  ridiculous  mbapprehennoo 
or  an  attempt  at  imposture,  and  I  am  veiy 
careless  which  it  may  be." 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  rejoined  ths 
clergyman  mildly.  "This  young  womsn 
was  certainly  married  by  me  at  Swindon 
Church,  Wilts,  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Henry  Thomeycroft,  who,  it  appears  from 
the  newspapers,  confirmed  by  this  lady,  was 
no  other  than  Mr.  Henry  Allerton.  This 
marriage,  we  find,  took  place  six  months 
previously  to  that  contracted  with  Rosamond 
Steward.  I  have  further  to  sav  that  tbii 
young  woman,  Maria  Emsbury,  is  a  veiy 
respectable  person,  and  that  her  marriage- 
portion,  of  a  little  more  than  eight  hundred 
pounds,  was  gven  to  her  husband,  whom 
she  has  only  seen  thrice  since  her  marriage,  to 
support  himself  till  the  death  of  his  reputed 
father,  constantly  asserted  by  him  to  bo 
imminent." 

"  A  story  very  smoothly  told,  and  I  h&re 
no  doubt  in  your  opinion  quite  satisfactory ; 
but  there  is  one  slight  matter  which  I  fancy 
you  will  find  somewhat  difiScult  of  proof:  I 
mean  the  identity  of  Maria  Emsbury's  hus- 
band with  the  son  or  nephew  of  the  lato 
Mr.  Thorneycroft." 

"He  always  said  he  was  the  son  of  the 
rich  East  Indian,  Mr.  Thorneycroft,'*  said 
the  young  woman  with  a  hysterical  sob; 
"  and  here,"  she  added,  "is  his  picture  in  hia 
wedding-dress — that  of  an  officer  of  the 
Gloucestershire  Yeomanry.  He  gave  it  mfi 
the  day  before  the  wedding." 

I  almost  snatched  the  portrait.  Sara 
enough,  it  was  a  miniature  of  Henry  Aller- 
ton: there  could  be  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Flint,  who  had  been  busy  with  some 
papers,  here  approached  and  glanced  at  th^ 
miniature. 

I  was  utterly  confounded,  and  my  partner, 
I  saw,  was  equally  dismayed ;  and  no  won- 
der, entertaining,  as  we  both  did,  the  highest 
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respect  and  admiration  for  the  high-minded 
ana  beautiful  daughter  of  Major  Stewart. 

The  widow  Thorneycroft'8  exultation  was 
exuberant. 

"  As  thb  only  legal  marriage/'  said  she, 
''has  been  blessed  with  no  issue,  I  am  of 
course,  as  you  must  be  aware,  the  legitimate 
heiress- at-law,  as  my  deceased  husband's 
nearest  blood-relative.  I  shall,  however," 
she  added,  "  take  care  to  amply  provide  for 
my  widowed  niece-in-law." 

The  young  woman  made  a  profound  rustic 
courtesy,  and  tears  of  unaffected  gratitude,  I 
observed,  filled  her  eyes. 

The  game  was  not,  however,  to  be  quite 
80  easily  surrendered  as  they  appeared  to 
imagine.  *'  Tut !  tut !  exclaimed  Mr.  Flint 
bluntly ;  *'  this  may  be  mere  practice.  Who 
knows  how  the  portait  has  been  obtained  ?" 

The  girl's  eyes  flashed  with  honest  anger. 
There  was  no  practice  about  her,  1  felt  as- 
sured. •*  Here  are  other  proofs.  My  hus- 
band's signet- ring,  left  accidentally,  I  think, 
with  me,  and  two  letters  which  I,  from  cu- 
riosity, took  out  of  his  coat- pocket — the  day, 
I  am  pretty  sure  it  was,  after  we  were  mar- 
ried." 

"  If  this  cumulative  circumstantial  evi- 
dence does  not  convince  you,  gentlemen," 
added  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wishart,  **  I  have  direct 
personal  testimony  to  offer.  You  know  Mr. 
Angerstein,  of  Bath?" 

"  I  do." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Henry  Thorneycroft  or  Aller- 
ion,  was  at  the  time  this  marriage  took  place 
on  a  visit  to  that  gentleman  ;  and  I  myself 
saw  the  bridegroom,  whom  I  had  united  a 
fortnight  previously  in  Swindon  church,  walk- 
mg  arm-and-arm  with  Mr.  Angerstein  in 
Sydney  Gardens,  Bath.  I  was  at  some  little 
distance,  but  I  recognized  both  distinctly, 
and  bowed.  Mr.  Angerstein  returned  my 
salutation,  and  he  recoflects  the  circumstance 
distinctly.  The  gentleman  walking  with  him 
in  the  uniform  of  the  Gloucestershire  Yeo- 
manry was,  Mr.  Aneerstein  b  prepared  to 
depose,  Mr.  Henry  Thorneycroft  or.  AUer- 
ton." 

"  You  waste  time,  reverend  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Flint  with  an  affectation  of  firmness  and  un- 
concern he  was,  I  knew,  far  from  feeling. 
"  We  are  the  attorneys  of  Mrs.  Rosamond 
Allerton,  and  shall,  I  dare  say,  if  you  push 
us  to  it,  be  able  to  tear  this  ingeniously- 
colored  cobweb  of  yours  to  shreds.  If  you 
determine  on  going  to  law,  your  solicitor  can 
serve  us ;  we  will  enter  an  appearance,  and 
our  client  will  be  spared  unnecessary  annoy- 
ance." 


They  were  about  to  leave,  when,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  one  of  the  clerks  who 
deceived  by  the  momentary  silence,  and  from 
not  having  been  at  home  when  the  unwel- 
eome  visitors  arrived,  believed  we  were  dis- 
engaged, opened  the  door,  and  admitted  Mrs. 
Rosamond  Allerton  and  her  aunt.  Miss  Stew- 
art. Before  we  could  interpose  with  a  word, 
the  widow  Thorneycroft  burst  out  with  the 
whole  story  in  a  torrent  of  exultant  volubility 
that  it  was  impossible  to  check  or  restrain. 

For  awhile  contemptuous  incredulity,  in- 
dignant scorn,  upheld  the  assailed  lady  ;  but 
as  proof  after  proof  was  hurled  at  her,  rein- 
forced by  the  grave  soberness  of  the  clergy- 
man and  the  weeping  sympathy  of  the  young 
woman,  her  firmness  gave  way,  and  she 
swooned  in  her  aunt's  arms.  We  should 
have  more  peremptorily  interfered  but  for 
our  unfortunate  client's  de])recatory  gestures. 
She  seemed  determined  to  hear  the  worst 
at  once.  Now,  however,  we  had  the  oflSce 
cleared  of  the  intruders  without  much  cere- 
mony, and  as  soon  as  the  horror-stricken 
lady  was  sufficiently  recovered,  she  was  con- 
ducted to  her  carriage,  and  after  arranging 
for  an  early  interview  on  the  morrow,  was 
driven  off. 

I  found  our  interesting,  and,  I  feared, 
deeply-injured  client  much  recovered  from 
the  shock  which,  on  the  previous  day,  had 
overwhelmed  her  ;  and  although  exceedingly 
pale — lustrously  so,  as  polished  Parian  mar- 
ble— and  still  painfully  agitated,  there  was 
hope,  almost  confidence,  in  her  eye  and 
tone. 

"There  is  some  terrible  misapprehension 
in  this  frightful  affair,  Mr  Sharp,'  she  began. 
**  Henry,  my  husband,  was  utterly  incapable 
of  a  mean  or  dishonest  act,  much  less  of  such 
utter  baseness  as  this  of  which  he  is  accused. 
They  also  say,  do  they  not,"  she  continued 
with  a  smile  of  haughty  contempt,  **  that  he 
robbed  the  young  woman  of  her  poor  dowry — 
some  eight  hundred  pounds?  A  proper 
story  I" 

"  That  I  confess,  from  what  little  I  know 
of  Mr  Henry  Thorneycroft,  stamps  the  whole 
affair  as  a  fabrication  ;  and  yet  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Wishart — a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
I  understand — b  very  positive.  The  young 
woman,  too,  appeared  truthful  and  sincere. 

"Yes;  it  cannot  be  denied.  Let  me  say 
also — for  it  is  best  to  look  at  the  subject  on 
its  darkest  side — I  find,  on  looking  over  my 
letters,  that  my  husband  was  staying  with 
Mr.  Angerstein  at  the  time  stated.  He  was 
also  at  that  period  in  the  Gloucestershire 
Yeomanry.    I  gwft  >N\\V\wxi\&w>Jca.^\s^^^ 
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other  day,  a  suit  of  bis  regimentals,  very  | 
Uttle  the  worse  for  wear." 

**  You  forget  to  state,  Rosamond/'  said 
Miss  Stewart,  who  was  sitting  beside  her 
niece,  "  that  Martin,  who  was  with  bis  young 
master  at  Bath,  is  willing  to  make  oath  that 
no  such  marriage  took  place  as  asserted  at 
Swindon  church." 

"  That  alone  would,  I  fear  my  good  madam, 
yery  little  avail.     Can  I  see  William  Martin?'* 

'*  Certainly."  The  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
necessary  order  given. 

''This  Martin  is  much  changed  for  the 
better  I  hear,"  "  0  yes,  entirely  so,''  said 
Miss  Stewart.  "  He  is  also  exceedingly  at- 
tached to  us  all,  the  children  especially  ;  and 
his  grief  and  anger  when  informed  of  what 
had' occurred,  thoroughly  attested  his  faith- 
fulness and  sincerity. 

Martin  entered,  and  was,  I  thought,  some- 
what confused  by  my  apparently  unexpected 
presence.  A  look  at  his  face  and  head  dis- 
sipated a  half-suspicion,  that  had  arisen  iu 
both  Flint's  mind  and  ^y  own. 

I  asked  him  a  few  questions  relative  to 
the  sojourn  of  his  master  at  Bath,  and  then 
said :  ''I  wish  you  to  go  with  me  and  see 
this  Maria  Erasbury." 

As  I  spoke,  something  seemed  to  attract 
Martin's  attention  in  the  street,  and  sudden- 
ly turning  round,  his  arm  swept  a  silver 
Sastil-stand  off  the  table.  He  stooped 
own  to  gather  up  the  dispersed  pastils,  and 
as  he  did  so,  said  in  answer  to  my  request, 
"  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  objection  to 
do  so." 

"  That  being  the  case,  wc  will  set  off  at 
once,  as  she  and  her  friends  are  probably  at 
the  office  by  this  time.  They  are  desirous 
of  settling  the  matter  off-hand,"  I  added 
with  a  smde,  addressing  Mrs  Allerton,  **  and 
avoiding,  if  possible,  the  delays  and  uncertain- 
ties of  the  law." 

As  I  anticipated,  the  formidable  trio  were 
with  Mr.  Flint.  I  introduced  Martin,  and  as 
I  did  so  watched,  with  an  anxiety  I  could 
hardily  have  given  a  reason  for,  the  effect  of 
hb  appearance  upon  the  young  woman.  I 
observed  nothing,  He  was  evidently  an 
utter  stranger  to  her,  although,  from  the  in- 
voluntary flush  which  crossed  his  features, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  in  some  way 
an  accomplice  with  his  deceased  master,  in 
the  cruel  and  infamous  crime  which  had,  I 
strongly  feared,  been  perpetrated. 

"  Was  this  person  present  at  your  mar- 
riage?" I  asked. 

"  Certainly  not.     But  I  think — ^now  I  look 


at  him — that  I  have  seen  him  somewhere — 
about  Swindon  it  must  have  been." 

William  Martin  mumbled  oat  that  he  had 
never  been  in  Swindon ;  neither,  he  was  sure, 
had  his  master. 

''What  is  that?"  said  the  girl,  looking 
sharply  up,  and  suddenly  coloring :  '  What 
is  that  ? 

Martin,  a  good  deal  abashed,  egf^iQ  mum- 
bled out  his  belief  thai  young  Mr.  Tomycrdt, 
as  he  was  then  called,  had  never  been  at 
Swindon. 

The  indignant  scarlet  deepened  on  the 
young  woman's  face  and  temples,  and  she 
looked  at  Martin  with  fixed  attention  and 
surprise.  Presently  recovering,  as  if  from 
some  vague  confusedness  of  mind,  she  said : 
**  What  you  b€Uei>e  can  be  of  no  consequence : 
truth  is  truth  for  all  that." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wishart  here  interposed,  re- 
marking that  as  it  was  quite  apparent  we 
were  determined  to  defend  the  usurpation 
by  Miss  Rosamond  Stewart — a  lady  to  be 
greatly  pitied,  no  doubt — of  another  s  right, 
it  was  useless  to  prolong  or  renew  the  inter- 
view ;  and  all  three  took  immediate  leave. 
A  few  minutes  afterwards  Martin  also  de- 
parted, still  vehemently  asserting  that  no  such 
marriage  ever  took  place  at  Swindon  or  any- 
where else. 

No  stone,  as  people  say,  was  left  no- 
turned  by  us,  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
some  clue  that  might  enable  us  to  unravel 
the  tangled  web  of  coherent,  yet,  looking  at 
the  character  of  young  Mr.  Allerton,  im- 
probable circumstances.  We  were  unsuccess- 
ful; and  unfortunately  many  other  particulars 
which  came  to  light  but  deepened  the  adverse 
complexion  of  the  case.  Two  respectable 
persons  living  at  Swindon  were  ready  to  de- 
pose on  oath,  that  they  had,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  seen  Maria  Emsbury's  sweet- 
heart with  Mr  Angcrstein,  at  Bath  ;  once 
especially  at  the  theatre  upon  the  benefit- 
night  of  the  great  Edmund  Kean,  who  had 
been  playing  there  for  a  few  nights. 

The  entire  case,  fully  stated,  was  ultimate- 
ly laid  by  us  before  eminent  counsel — 
one  of  whom  is  now,  by-the-by,  a  chief- 
justice — and  we  were  advised  that  the  evi- 
dence as  set  forth  by  us,  could  not  be  con- 
tended against  with  any  chance  of  success. 
This  sad  result  was  communicated  by  me  to 
Mrs.  Allerton,  as  she  still  unswervingly  be- 
lieved herself  to  be,  and  was  borne  with 
more  constancy  and  firmness  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. Her  faith  in  her  husband's  truth 
and  honor  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
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flhaken  by  the  aocumulated  proofs.  She 
would  not,  however,  attempt  to  resist  them 
before  a  court  of  law.  Something  would, 
ahe  was  coufident,  thereafter  come  to  light 
that  would  vindicate  the  truth,  and  confid- 
ing in  our  zeal  and  watchfulness,  she,  her 
aunt,  and  children,  would,  in  the  meantime, 
shelter  themselves  from  the  gaze  of  the 
world  in  their  former  retreat  at  Lausanne. 

Thb  hfmg  the  unhappy  lady's  final  de- 
termination, I  gave  the  other  side  notice 
that  we  should  be  ready  on  a  given  day  to 
surrender  possesion  of  the  house  and  effects 
in  South  Audley  Street,  which  the  Widow 
Thomeycroft  had  given  up  to  her  supposed 
niece-in-law  and  family  on  their  arrival  in 
England,  and  to  re-obtain  which,  and  there- 
by decide  the  whole  question  in  dispute, 
legal  proceedings  had  already  been  com- 
menced. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  pur- 

Sose — Shaving  taken  leave  of  the  ladies  the 
ay  previously — I  proceeded  to  South  Aud- 
ley street,  to  formally  give  up  possession, 
under  protest  however.  The  niece  and  aunt 
were  not  yet  gone.  This,  I  found,  was 
owing  to  Martin,  who  according  to  the  lades, 
was  so  beside  himself  with  grief  and  rase, 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  expedite  as  be 
ought  to  have  done  the  packing  intrusted  to 
his  carer  I  was  vexed  at  this,  as  the  Widow 
Tomeycroft,  her  protegee,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wishart,  accompanied  by  a  solicitor,  were 
shortly  expected ;  and  it  was  desirable  that 
a  meeting  of  the  antagonistic  parties  should 
be  avoided.  I  descended  to  the  lower  regions 
to  remonstrate  with  and  hurry  Martin,  and 
found  as  I  feared,  that  his  former  evil 
had  returned  upon  him.  It  was  not  yet 
twelve  o'clock,  and  he  was  already  partially 
intoxicated,  and  pale,'  trembling,  and  nervous 
from  the  effects,  it  was  clear  to  me,  of  the 
previous  night's  debauch. 

"  Your  mistress  is  grossly  deceived  in  you !" 
I  angrily  exclaimed ;  ''and  if  my  advice  were 
taken,  you  would  be  turned  out  of  the  house 
at  once  without  a  character.  There,  don't 
attempt  to  bamboozle  me  with  that  nonsense ; 
I  've  seen  fellows  crying  drunk  before  now." 
He  stammered  out  some  broken  excuses, 
to  which  I  very  impatiently  listened  ;  and  so 
thoroughly  muddled  did  his  brain  appear, 
that  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  compre- 
hend the  possibility  of  Mrs.  Allerton  and 
children  being  turned  out  of  house  and  home, 
as  he  expressed  it ;  and  over  and  over  again 
asked  me  if  nothing  could  yet  bo  done  to 
prevent  it.  I  was  completely  disgusted  with 
he  fellow,  and  sharply  bidding  him  hasten 


his  preparations  for  departure,  rejoined  the 
ladies,  who  were  by  this  time  assembled  in 
the  back  drawing-room,  ready  shawled  and 
bonneted  for  their  journey.  It  was  a  sad  sight. 
Rosamond  Stewart's  splendid  face  was  shad- 
owed by  deep  and  bitter  grief,  borne,  it  is 
true,  with  pnde  and  fortitude  ;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  its  throbbing  pulsations  throi^h 
all  the  forced  calmness  of  the  surface.  Her 
aunt,  of  a  weaker  nature,  sobbed  loudlv  in 
the  fulness  of  her  grief ;  and  the  children, 
shrinking  instinctively  in  the  chilling  atmos- 
phere 01  a  great  calamity,  clung,  trembling 
and  half  terrified,  the  eldest  especially,  to 
their  mother.  I  did  not  insult  them  with 
phrases  of  condolence,  but  turned  the  con- 
versation, if  such  it  could  be  called,  upon 
their  future  home  and  prospects  in  Switzer- 
land. Some  time  had  thus  elapsed,  when  my 
combative  propensities  were  suddenly  aroused 
by  the  loud  dash  of  a  carriage  to  the  door, 
and  the  peremptory  rat-tat-tat  which  fol- 
lowed. 1  felt  my  cheek  flame  as  I  said: 
''They  demand  admittance  as  if  in  posses- 
sion of  an  assured,  decided  right.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  refuse  possession,  and  take 
the  chances  of  the  law's  uncertainty." 

Mrs.  Allerton  shook  her  head  with  deci- 
sive meaning.  "  I  could  not  bear  it,"  she 
said,  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful  gentleness.  "  But 
I  trust  we  shall  not  be  intruded  upon." 

I  hurried  out  of  the  apartment,  and  met 
the  triumphant  claimants.  I  explained  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  and  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Thomeycroft  and  her  friends  could  amuse 
themselves  in  the  garden  whilst  the  solici- 
tor and  I  ran  over  the  inventory  of  the  chief 
valuables  to  be  surrendered  together. 

This  was  agreed  to.  A  minute  or  two 
before  the  conclusion  of  this  necessary  for- 
mality, I  received  a  message  form  the  ladies, 
expressive  of  a  wish  to  be  gone  at  once,  if 
I  would  escort  them  to  the  hotel ;  and  Mar- 
tin, who  was  nowhere  to  be  found  could 
follow.  I  hastened  to  comply  with  their 
wishes ;  and  we  were  just  about  to  issue 
from  the  front  drawing-room,  into  which  we 
had  passed  through  the  folding-doors,  when 
we  were  confronted  by  the  widow  and  her 
party,  who  had  just  reached  the  landing  of 
the  great  staircase.  We  drew  back  in  si- 
lence. The  mutual  confusion  into  which  we 
were  thrown  caused  a  momentary  hesitation 
only,  and  we  were  passing  on,  when  the  but- 
ler suddenly  appeared. 

"  A  gentleman,"  he  said,  "  an  officer,  is  at 
the  door,  who  wishes  to  see  a  Miss  Maria 
Emsbury,  formerly  of  Swindon." 

I  stared  at  the  man^  d\&iQ>^t^<^^^%^2K:«a&s|S^ 
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expression  in  his  faoe ;  and  it  glanced  across 
me  at  the  same  moment  that  I  had  heard 
no  knock  at  the  door. 

"  See  Miss  Emshury  !"  exclaimed  the 
Widow  Thomeycroft,  recovering  her  speech  : 
"  there  is  no  such  person  here!" 

**  Pardon  me,  madam/'  I  cried,  catching 
eagerly  at  the  interruption,  as  a  drowning 
man  is  said  to  do  at  a  straw :  "  this  young 
person  was  at  least  Miss  Emsbury.  Desire 
the  officer  to  walk  up."  The  butler  vanbhed 
instantly,  and  we  all  huddled  back  disorderly 
into  the  drawing-room,  some  one  closing  the 
door  after  us.  I  felt  the  grasp  of  Mrs.  Al- 
lerton's  arm  tighten  convulsively  round  mine, 
and  her  breath  I  heard  come  quick  and  short. 
I  was  hardly  less  agitated  myself. 

Steps — slow  and  deliberate  steps — were 
presently  heard  ascending  the  stairs,  the 
door  opened,  and  in  walked  a  gentleman  in 
the  uniform  of  a  yeomanry  officer,  whom  at 
the  first  glance  I  could  have  sworn  to  be  the 
deceased  Mr.  Henry  Allerton.  A  slight  ex- 
clamation of  terror  escaped  Mrs.  Allerton, 
followed  by  a  loud  hysterical  scream  from 
the  Swindon  young  woman,  as  she  stasgered 
forward  towards  the  stranger,  exclaiming: 
*'  Oh  merciful  God !  my  husband  !"  and  then 
fell,  overcome  with  emotion,  in  his  out- 
stretched arms. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wishart, 
promptly,  "  that  is  certainly  the  gentleman  I 
united  to  Maria  Emsbury.  What  can  be  the 
meaning  of  this  scene  ? 

"  Is  that  sufficient,  Mr.  Sharp  ?"  exclaimed 
the  officer  in  a  voice  that  removed  all  doubt. 

"  Quite,  quite,"  I  shouted — **  more  than 
enoup^h  ?" 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  William  Martin, 
dashing  off  his  black  curling  wig,  removing 
his  whiskers  of  the  same  color,  and  giving 
his  own  light,  but  now  cropped,  head  of  hair, 
and  clean-shaved  cheeks,  to  view.  "Now, 
then,  send  for  the  police,  and  let  them  trans- 
port me :  I  richly  merit  it.  I  married  this 
young  woman  in  a  false  name ;  I  robbed  her 
of  her  money,  and  I  deserve  the  hulks,  if 
anybody  ever  did." 

You  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the 
apartment,  whilst  the  repentant  rascal  thus 
spoke ;  and  when  he  ceased,  Mrs.  Allerton, 
unable  to  bear  up  against  the  tumultuous 
emotion  which  his  words  excited,  sank  with- 


out breath  or  sensation  upon  a  sofa.  Assist- 
ance was  summoned ;  and  whilst  the  as  yet 
imperfectly-informed  servants  were  runnmg 
from  one  to  another  with  restoratives,  I  had 
leisure  to  look  around .  The  Widow  Thomey- 
croft, who  had  dropped  into  a  chair,  sat 
gazing  in  bewildered  dismay  upon  the 
stranger,  who  still  held  her  lately-discovered 
niece-in-law  in  his  arms ;  and  I  could  see  the 
hot  perspiration  which  had  ^thered  on  her 
brow,  run  in  large  drops  dovm  the  white 
channels  which  they  traced  through  the 
thick  rou^e  of  her  cheeks.  But  the  reader's 
fancy  will  supply  the  best  image  of  this  un- 
expected and  extraordinaiT  scene.  I  cleared 
the  house  of  intruders  and  visitors  as  speedfly 
as  possible,  well  assured  that  matters  would 
now  adjust  themselves  without  difficulty. 

And  so  it  proved.  Martin  was  not  sent 
to  the  hulks,  though  no  question  that  he 
amply  deserved  a  punishment  as  great  as 
that.  The  self-sacrifice,  as  he  deemed  it, 
which  he  at  last  made,  pleaded  for  him,  and 
so  did  his  pretty-looking  wife ;  and  the  up- 
shot was,  that  the  mistaken  bride's  dowry 
was  restored,  with  something  over,  and  that 
a  tavern  was  taken  for  them  in  Piccadilly — 
the  White  Bear  I  think  it  was — where  they 
lived  comfortably  and  happily,  I  have  heiur<t 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  having  consider- 
ably added  to  their  capital,  removed  to  a 
hotel  of  a  higher  grade  in  the  city,  where 
they  now  reside.  It  was  not  at  all  surprising 
that  the  clergyman  and  others  had  been  de- 
ceived. The  disguise,  and  Martin's  imitative 
talent,  might  have  misled  persons  on  their 
guard,  much  more  men  unsuspicious  of  de- 
ception. The  caste  in  the  eyes,  as  well  as 
a  general  resemblance  of  features,  also  of 
course  greatlv  aided  the  imposture. 

Of  Mrs.  Rosamond  Allerton,  I  have  only 
to  say,  for  it  is  all  I  know,  that  she  is  rich,  un- 
wedded,  and  still  splendidly  beautiful,  though 
of  course  somehat  passee  compared  with  her- 
self twenty  years  since.  Happy,  too,  I  haive 
no  doubt  she  is,  judging  from  the  placid 
brightness  of  her  aspect  the  last  time  I  saw 
her  beneath  the  transept  of  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace, on  the  occasion  of  its  opening  by  the 
Queen.  I  remember  wondering  at  the  time 
if  she  often  recalled  to  mind  the  passage  in 
her  life  which  I  have  here  recorded. 
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AN    IMAGINARY    CONVERSATION    AT    ROME, 


BY  WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR. 


CARDINAL  ANTONELLI  AND  GENKRAL  OEMSAU. 


Cardinal  1  am  charmed  to  find  your  Ex- 
cellency in  80  much  better  health  than  I  ex- 
pected. 

General,  Many  thanks  to  your  Eminence. 
I  have  taken  no  medicine  since  my  arrival  in 
Rome,  and  I  brought  my  cook  with  me  from 
Paris. 

Cardinal,  We  also  have  excellent  cooks 
in  Rome. 

General,  Sometimes  they  deal  too  largely 
with  the  chemist  and  druggist.  Even  the 
wine  at  the  altar,  and  administered  by  pre- 
lates, has  been  found  sometimes  to  disagree 
with  the  stomach.  Stories  therefore  have 
been  buzzed  into  the  ears  of  the  studious  and 
inquisitive,  and  have  been  related  by  grave 
historians,  of  secret  doors  discovered,  which 
opened  from  the  church  into  the  laboratory, 
snd  of  strong  prescriptions  under  the  hand 
aod  seal     .     . 

Cardinal  False,  sir,  false  altogether.  No 
pope     .     . 

General,  Did  I  name  any  ^ 

Cardinal  Permit  me  to  express  my  confi- 
dence, that  your  Excellency  means  nothing 
more  than  what  your  words  in  their  simplest 
and  most  obvious  form  convey. 

General  Nothing  more,  nothing  more 
whatever. 

Cardinal,  With  equal  simplicity  and  with 

§[ual  truth,  I  will  now  interpret  what  the 
oliness  of  our  Lord  in  his  benignity  hath 
deigned  to  impart.  Apprehensive  that  some 
malady,  and  hoping  that  nothing  worse  than 
a  slight  indisposition,  had  detained  your  Ex- 
cellency, at  this  unhealthy  season  of  the 
year,  within  the  walls  of  Rome     .     . 

General  Eminence  !  you  may  at  your  own 
good  time  return  and  inform  the  Holiness  of 
our  Lord,  that  his  Beatitude  ought  to  lie  no 
longer  under  any  such  apprehension.  As- 
sure him  that,  whatever  he  had  reason  to 
believe,  you  found  me  perfectly  hale  and 
hearty ;  that  my  apartments  are  well  venti- 
lated, my  cellar  well  filled  with  French  wines, 
which  agree  with  me  much  better  than  the 


Italian  might  do,  and  that,  out  of  reverence 
to  Holy  Church,  I  present  to  my  chaplain 
his  cup  of  coffee  in  tne  evening,  and  of  cho- 
colate in  the  morning,  before  I  drink  a  drop. 
Indeed  it  is  thought  dangerous  to  remain  m 
Rome  during  the  heats  of  July  and  August ; 
but  there  is  nothing  which  I  would  not  en- 
dure in  the  service  of  his  Holiness. 

Cardinal.  Neighboring  potentates  arc 
quite  willing  to  relieve  your  Excellency  from 
so  incommodious  and  dangerous  a  service. 

General  It  would  be  un  polite  and  un- 
friendly to  impose  on  a  neighbor  any  incom- 
modity  or  danger  which  we  ourselves  decline. 

Cardinal  His  Holiness  is  very  anxious  to 
calm  animosities  and  obviate  collisions. 

• 

General.  The  sword  best  calms  animosi- 
tiesi,  best  obviates  collisions. 

Cardinal  Your  Excellency  means  as- 
suredly the  sword  of  the  spirit. 

General  Eminence !  the  spirit  of  theolo- 
gians and  religionists  is  shown  clearly,  though 
unconsciously,  by  their  customary  phrase- 
ology. You  borrow  our  swords,  practically 
and  eflSciently,  when  your  own  daggers  are 
too  short ;  but,  metaphorically  and  virtually, 
every  word  you  utter  is  drawn  from  our 
military  vocabulary.  Shield,  buckler,  stand- 
ard^ conflict,  blood,  spuming,  rebuffing,  re- 
pulsing, overthrowing,  trampling  down  under 
foot,  rising  victorious,  all  these  expressions, 
and  more  such,  echo  from  church  to  church, 
and  mingle  somewhat  inharmoniously,  me* 
thinks,  with  prayers  and  exhortations.  Good 
Christians  have  a  greater  variety  of  them, 
and  utter  them  with  greater  intensity,  than 
the  wildest  Cherokee  or  Australian. 

Cardinal  We  are  calm  and  considerate 
while  we  employ  them. 

General  Considerate  too  and  calm  is  the 
Thufi^  of  India  while  he  murders  or  excites  to 
murder ;  he  also  is  religious  and  devout. 

Cardinal.  Sir,  I  did  not  expect  this  lan- 
ge  from  a  general  who,  if  I  mistake  not, 
ath  served  in  Africa. 

GeneraU     Petb»^^  '^^i^ax  "SasMSiK^iRA  ^«s3s\ 
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have  mistaken;  but  whether  or  no,  every 
French  officer  is  bound  in  honor  to  maintain 
the  character  of  every  other.  We  are  con- 
sistent :  what  one  is  all  are  ;  what  one  says 
all  say ;  what  one  does  all  do. 

Cardinal,  I  am  too  well  aware  of  the 
fact  for  any  dispute  or  disccptation  on  any 
part  of  it.  But,  General,  to  avoid  the  pos-  [ 
sibility  of  irritating  or  displeasing  you,  with 
my  natural  frankness  and  well-known  sin- 
cerity I  will  lay  open  to  you  the  whole  heart 
of  his  Holiness.  It  is  wounded  profoundly 
at  the  dissensions  of  his  sons. 

General.  If  the  question  be  not  indis- 
creet, how  many  has  he,  poor  man  ? 

Cardinal,  More  than  ever,  now  your  glo- 
rious President  hath  taken  to  his  bosom  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

Creneral,  I  thought  they  never  quarrelled. 
Wolves  never  do  while  they  hunt  in  packs  ; 
and  foxes  at  all  times  know  how  little  is  to 
be  got  by  fighting. 

Cardinal,  Your  Excellency  has  misun- 
derstood me.  Austria  and  Naples  look  with 
an  evil  eye  upon  your  arms  in  Italy. 

General,  Then  let  them  stand  further  off 
and  look  another  way. 

Cardinal,     Impossible  to  persuade  them. 

General.  We  Frenchmen  have  often  used 
such  arguments  as  convinced  them  perfectly. 
Austria  sacrificed  at  another  Tauris  another 
Iphigenia :  Saint  Januarius  found  us  so  true 
believers  that  he  sweated  blood  for  us,  and 
Gristo  Bianco  and  Cristo  Nero  paraded  the 
streets  to  our  Marseillese  hymn. 

Cardinal,     Happily  those  days  are  over. 

General,  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.  I 
would  advise  Che  Saint  to  sweat  while  he  has 
any  blood  in  his  veins.  We  Frenchmen 
know  how  to  treat  him ;  but  among  the 
Italians  there  are  many  who  would  use  him 
to  roast  their  chesnuts,  or  would  stir  their 
polenta  over  him. 

Cardinal,  Alas  I  too  true.  But  the  pious 
spirit  which  animates  the  French  soldier,  will 
render  him  ever  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
the  Holy  Father. 


General,  The  French  soldier  is  possest  by 
another  spirit  besides  the  pious  one,  the 
spirit  of  obedience  to  his  commander.  The 
Holiness  of  our  Lord  may  command  in  the 
Vatican,  but.  Eminence!  I  command  here. 
The  Castle  of  Saint  Angelo  is  nigh  enough 
to  the  Vatican  for  me  to  hear  any  cry  of  dis- 
tress from  His  Beatitude  :  the  Austrians  and 
Neapolitans  are  further  off. 
Cardinal.  They  maj  approach. 
General.  Let  them,  if  they  dare.  At  th^ 
advance  I  seize  upon  certain  hostages  of  the 
highest  rank  and  office. 

Cardinal,  It  would  be  sacrilege. 
General.  The  Pope  will  be  close  at  hand 
to  absolve  me  from  it.     He  holds  the  keys 
of  Heaven  and  Hell ;  I  hold  those  of  Castle- 
Sant- Angelo. 

Cardinal.  The  Holiness  of  our  Lord  Slight 
forbid  any  resistance. 

General,  In  such  an  event,  I  woold  ddiver 
him  from  fresh  ignominy,  such  as  what  his 
Holiness  bore,  casting  off  his  slipper  for  jack- 
boots, his  triple  crown  for  jockey-cap,  and 
arrayed  in  the  dress  livery  of  the  French 
Ambassador,  fain  to  take  up  a  position  at  i 
pretty  good  distance  from  the  Cross  of  Chri8t» 
mindless  of  his  promises  and  of  his  flock, 
and  shouting  aloud  to  King  Bomba  for  help. 
Cardinal.  He  flew  to  the  faithful. 
General.  And,  seeing  his  urgency,  they 
delivered  up  to  him  all  the  faith  they  hid 
about  them. 

Cardinal.  Excellency!  Really  I  distrust 
my  senses ;  never  will  I  believe  that  in  i 
French  general  have  found  a  scoffer. 

General,  Eminence  I  I  yield;  I  give  tip 
the  point ;  you  have  beaten  me  ffdrly  at  dis- 
sembling. I  kept  my  countenance  and  my 
temper  as  long  as  I  could.  I  ought  only  to 
have  laughed  at  the  threat  of  being  supersed- 
ed, by  the  only  king  existing  who  has  been 
(in  the  field  at  least)  convicted  of  cowardice, 
and  moreover  at  the  instigation  of  the  onlj 
Pope  in  modem  times,  who  has  been  caught 
blowing  bubbles  to  the  populace,  and  ex^ 
ing  his  agility  at  a  masquerade. 
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IKON    THE    CIVILIZER. 


Thb  Age  of  Gold  and  the  Age  of  Bronze 
have  given  place  to  the  A^e  of  Iron.     Iron 
b  your  true  agent  of  civilization.     So  savs 
Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  at  Bangor.     In  sight 
of  the  Menai  and  Conwaj  tubular  bridges,  he 
might  feel  justified    in    proclaiming    this ; 
though  the  saying  reminds  one  of  the  "  No- 
thing like  Leather"   maxim,   yet  assuredly 
Iron  is  a  great  power  in  this  present  age. 
It  is  revolutionizing  the  world.     The  iron 
rail  and  the  iron   wires  of    the   telegraph 
have  already  brought  towns  so  near  to  each 
other,  that  a  country  has  now  become  but 
as  one  vast  city.      And  iron  railroads  are 
bringing    countries   nearer    to    each   other, 
and    binding  them   into    one    common  in- 
terest.    We  even  hear  of  an  iron  bond   of 
union   between   England   and   Calcutta, — a 
railway  stretching  across  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  rendering   the  distance  in  point  of 
time  between   England  and  Calcutta,  onlv 
one  week !     Nor  is  the  proposal  a  mere  chi- 
mera ;  it  is  a  thing  that  will  be  realized,  and 
in  our  day.     Fourteen  years  will  probably 
see  the  Calais  and  Calcutta  trains  running. 
Iron  will  form  the  road,  and  iron  locomotives 
the  fiery  horses,  to  bear  the  iron  carriages 
freighted  with  their  living  loads  along  the 
great  highway  of  civilization.     We  have  yet 
seen  but  the  beginning  of  the  gigantic  power 
of  railways.   The  next  generation  may  see  an 
extension  of  the  Calais  and  Calcutta  line  to 
Pekin,  across  the  centre  of  Asia.     The  New- 
York  and  California  Railway  will  then  be  a 
"  great  fact,"  for  Yankees  are  no  dreamers, 
but  hard,  practical,  energetic  workers,  and 
Asa  Whitney's  scheme  will  not  remain  long 
upon  paper  only.     But  iron  is  also  working 
away  in  other  directions.     Not  to  speak  of 
iron  bedsteads  and  iron  drawing-room  furni- 
ture, we  have  iron  steam-ships,  iron  tubular 
bridges,  iron  viaducts,  and  iron  light-houses. 
The  Queen  has  just  ordered  an  iron  ball- 
room, to  be  constructed  by  Bellhouse,  of 
Manchester,  for  her  Highland  country-seat 
at  Balmoral.    Then,  have  we  not  seen  the 
iron  and  Crystal  Palace  of  All  Nations? 
There  was  the  iron-housei  also  built  at  Man- 


chester, by  Fabbairn,  for  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey.  We  shall  have  iron  cottages  and 
furniture  of  all  kinds  soon, — iron  boats,  iron 
stools,  and  iron  crockery.  The  uses  of  the 
metal  are  endless,  and  its  supply  is  almost 
inexhaustible.  Hear  what  a  writer  in  the 
Wcstmmisler  Review,  commenting  upon  the 
Exhibition,  says  about  a  possible  floating  iron 
city : — 

"  Amid  the  models  of  vessels  of  all  kinds, 
we  miss  the  practicable  future — an  iron 
ocean-steamer,  of  ten  or  more  thousand  tons 
burthen,  that  shall  still  the  heave  of  the  waves 
afloat,  as  Plymouth  Breakwater  does  on 
shore,  and  make  the  salt-water  the  home  of 
the  Celt,  without  the  heaving  of  his  dia- 
phragm in  sea-sickness  ;  built  of  iron  scant- 
lings, that  shall  bear  a  proportion  to  its  size, 
rolled  and  fashioned  by  the  dock-side  from 
the  iron  ingots,  by  tools  of  giants,  one  sole 
heat  sufficing  to  give  its  permanent  form  in 
the  structure ;  built  in  sufficient  compart- 
ments, that  shall  defy  leakage,  though  rid- 
dled as  a  colander ;  strong  as  Atlas  to  crush 
the  rocks  on  which  it  may  strike ;  swift  as 
the  salt-sea  shark,  with  artist  fins  of  metal 
work  ;  laughing  to  scorn,  like  an  ocean -mo- 
narch, the  irate  cachalot  that  sometimes 
sinks  the  whaler  in  his  fury ;  mocking  at  fire, 
like  the  iron  horse  of  the  rail ;  coated  with 
rust- proof  enamel;  furnished  with  apparatus 
to  change  the  salt- wave  into  the  mountain 
water ;  provided  with  iron  cellars,  to  arrest 
the  decomposition  of  fresh  food  for  all  time  ; 
furnished  with  hermetic  gardens,  with  ma- 
chine music,  with  books,  paintings,  and 
sculpture — with  warmth  and  coolness  at  will 
— with  armed  strength  to  bid  all  ocean-ro* 
vers  defiance — an  ocean  palace,  moving  over 
the  face  of  the  waters  whithersoever  its 
ruler  Ibteth.  It  were  a  worthy  source  of 
pride  to  be  the  builder  of  a  craft  like  unto 
this." 

Iron  can  do,  and  it  does,  still  more  than 
all  this.  It  forms  the  sword  and  the  plough- 
share, the  cannon  and  the  printing-press.  It 
is  the  emblem  of  our  civilization,  such  as  it 
is.    Man  has  been  defined  ** «.  V^V^ 
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animal,"  and  all  bis  tools  are  of  iron.  He 
could  have  dispensed  with  gold,  or  brass,  or 
bronze ;  but  iron  !  what  were  he  without 
that/  Could  he  have  built  a  house,  or  a 
ship,  or  an  engine  of  any  kind  without  it  ? 
Go  into  any  of  our  busy  haunts  of  industry, 
and  what  is  the  sound  that  meets  your  ears  ? 
the  clink  of  the  hammer  on  the  anvil,  the 
grinding  of  iron  wheels,  and  the  roar  of  en- 
gines !  It  is  iron  that  presides  over  the 
wealth  and  industry  of  nations.  The  ham- 
mer and  civilization  go  together,  and 

By  hammer  and  hand 
All  arts  do  stand  ! 

In  conclusion,  hear  what  Mr.  Stephenson 
says  of  the  civilizing  powers  and  uses  of 
iron.  "  I  was  visiting,"  said  he,  "  a  large 
museum  in  Copenhagen  the  other  day,  in 
company  of  a  very  learned  professor  (Wor- 
sace)  who  had  spent  a  whole  life  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  life  of  man ;  in  collect- 
ing a  museum  of  the  productions  and  inven- 
tions of  mankind,  from  the  lowest  depth  of 
barbarism  to  the  highest  state  of  civilization. 
He  was  enthusiastic,  intelligent,  and  accom- 
plished. He  expUined  and  pointed  out  to 
me  what  were  the  first  tools  which  man  had 
used — they  were  all  composed  of  bones  or 
hard  stone.  They. had  no  hatchets  or  imple- 
ments like  ours  then,  Hnd  nothing  in  the 
shape  even  of  a  fish-hook  but  a  bone.  This 
gentleman  traced  the  advance  and  progress 
of  man,  up  to  a  state  a  little  nearer  and  a 
little  more  perfect;  and  he  called  my  atten- 


tion to  the  fact, — "  Now,  you  perceive  what 
has  been  the  progress  of  man  up  to  that 
point ;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  iron, — 
mark,  after  that  time,  how  rapid  his  advances 
were."  Those  advances  were  rapid,  it  is 
true,  for  man  then  invented  the  crossbow, 
armor,  the  musket,  and  so  on.  I  make  this 
digression  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  what 
train  of  thought  the  lecture  or  obsenrations 
of  this  gentleman  produced  on  my  mind.  I 
thought  he  was  quite  right,  that  iron  was  a 
great  civilizer ;  but  how  little  does  the  philo- 
sopher or  professor  comprehend  what  iron  is 
doing  about  him  ?  He  has  been  busy  inves- 
tigating ancient  history,  and  not  in  appreci- 
atmg  what  is  going  on  around  him  as  I  am. 
I  might  have  stated  that  in  England  has 
been  produced  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
in  the  last  twenty  years,  more  rude  stone 
than,  when  converted  into  railway  bars  and 
laid  end  to  end,  would  form  an  iron  girdle 
round  the  earth  itself.  I  might  have  said 
that  we  are  daily  producing  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  a  raw  material,  in  its  crude  stats 
apparently  of  no  worth,  but  which,  when 
converted  into  a  locomotive  engine,  flies  with 
a  speed  exceeding  that  of  the  bird,  and  ad- 
vances wealth  and  comfort  throiighout  the 
country.  These  are  the  powers  of  iron.  It 
is  true  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  ths 
powers  of  man.  Still  they  show  the  instm- 
ment  that  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to ;  and 
that  all' civilizing  instrument  is  iron,** 

Here  we  are,  then,  according  to  Mr.  Ste- 
phenson, fairly  arrived  at  the  Irox  Age,  in 
the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century. 


-•-•■ 
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The  Ettrick  SiiEruERD's  Widow. — Every 
one  must  be  gratified  with  the  mark  of 
respect  shown  to  Professor  Wilson,  by  the 
recent  bestowal  of  a  pension.  It  is  not, 
however,  generally  known,  that  the  widow 
of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  h;is  but  very  slender 
means  of  support  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  that  these  means  have  been 
still  further  reduced  by  the  expenses  conse- 
quent upon  the  education  of  her  family,  so 
that  her  income  of  late  years,  irrespective  of 
resources  on  which  she  could  not  relv,  and 


of  which  in  part  she  has  been  deprived,  has 
been  quite  inadequate  for  her  comfortable 
support.  We  believe  that  this  requires  only 
to  be  known  in  the  right  quarter  to  be  reme- 
died, and  we  trust  that  Scotland,  which  has 
been  so  often  taunted  with  having  allowed 
her  great  national  poet,  Burns,  to  starve, 
will  not  be  reproached  also  with  having  neg- 
lected the  family  of  him,  who  has  always 
been  considered  Burns'  most  eminent  suc- 
cessor.— Edinburgh  Advertiser. 


■  »^ 
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RscDiT  Frsnoh  LmBATDBB. — ^The  following  are 
among  the  new  publications  which  seem  entitled  to 
particular  mention. 

1^  second  edition,  rerised  and  enlarged,  of  the 
History  of  France  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  present  times,  by  M.  G.  de  Fe- 
lice ;  an  octavo  of  656  pa^es,  beautifully  printed. 
A  new  edition,  with  additions,  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Marmontel ;  2  rolumes  oclava     The  Oonstitutionel 
ooDtains  an  able  review  of  the  author's  life  and  works, 
hj  M.  Saint  Beuve.    The  Annuary  of  La  Revue  det 
Jieux  JfondMf  or  Annual  Register  issued  from  the 
office  of  that  periodical,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Editor.    It  is  a  royal  octavo  of  1200  pages,  well 
printed,  and  with  engraved  portraits.    The  gentle- 
man who  arranged  and  digested  the  materials,  is  a 
writer  of  repute,  Mr.  Hippolite  Desprez,  author  of 
a  work  on  Hungary  and  other  provinces  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire.      Memoirs   and   Correspondenco    of 
Mallet  du  Pan,  2  octavos  from  the  origbal  manu- 
scripts ;  edited  at  Geneva ;  the  eminent  and  honest 
£ublicist  was  a  Swiss.    The  4th  and  last  volume  of 
L  de  Cherrier*8  valuable  History  of  the  Struggle 
between  the  Popes  and  the  Emperors  of  the  House 
of  Suabia,  whicn  occupied  the  last  part  of  the  12th 
Century,  and  almost  the  whole  ot  the  1  Sth.     The 
tenth  and  eleventh  volumes  of  the  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  by  M.  Thiers.     It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  work  will  consist  of  fourteen  vol- 
omes.    Dictionary  of  Political  Economv,  published 
in  parts.     It  will  form  two  octavos  of  800  pages 
each,  at  20  francs  per  volume.    The  contributors  are 
the  highest  in  that  department  of  knowledge ;  Mr. 
Charles  Coquelin  is  the  editor.    A  new  edition,  is- 
sued by  Mr.  Guizot,  of  his  History  of  the  origin  or 
different  sources  of  Representative    Government 
An  Essay  on  Catholicism,  Liberalism  and  Social- 
bm,  by  Donoso  Cortes,  Marquis  of  Valdegamas, 
present  Ambassador  of  Spain  at  Paris.    The  first 
volume  of  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  by 
M.  Sarrans,  assistant  editor  of  the  Republican  paper 
JjtL  Semaine.  He  is  now  in  prison  for  a  seditious  ar- 
ticle.   A  second  edition  of  Count  de  Montalivet's 
famous   pamphlet,  now  a  volume — Louis  Philippe 
and  the  Civil  List   The  complete  works  of  Madame 
George  Sand,  illustrated  by  Tony  Johannot— six 
hundred  inedited  vignettes;  the  whole  will  not  cost 
more  than  20  or  25  francs.    Memoirs  of  the  woman 
are  alpo  announced.    A  third  edition,  illustrated,  of 
M.  Villaume's  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
Ten  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold    A  French 
version,  from  the  press  of  the  Didots,  in  three  small 
volumes,  of  the  Italian  History  of  a  Hundred  years 
(1750  to  1860)  by  Caesar  Cantu.    The  sixth  volume 
of  Mr.  Francis  de  Castelnau*s  narrative  of  his  Expe- 
dition to  the  central  parts  of  South  America.    Tnis 
volume  closes  the  history  of  his  travels,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  work.    The  four  other  parts  are  scienti- 
fic, and  will  be  published  between  1852  and  1857, 
at  the][cost  of  the  government,  with  the  usual  care 
and  munificence. 

PaoF.  Creasy. — ^This  new  work  of  Prof.  Creasy, 


*|The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,"  pub- 
lished in  London,  by  Bkntley,  and  re-published  in 
New  York,  in  a  very  handsome  12mo.,  by  Messrs. 
Hahpse  a  BaoTHBaa,  is  highly  lauded  by  the  best 
critical  journalsi  The  Examiner  commences  a  lengthy 
article  as  follows: 

Although  a  narator  of  battles^  Professor  Creasy  is 
no  worshipper  of  the  doubtful  glory  of  "sabre 
sway."  He  has  chosen  his  subject,  not  from  any  de- 
sire of  amplifying  the  life  of  victors  in  the  bloody 
strife  of  nations,  or  of  expatiating  on  attractive 
themes  of  conquest,  but  chiefly  with  the  philosophic 

Surpose  of  estimating  the  moral  consequences  ana  cu- 
unng  importance  of  certain  great  events  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  exercised  a  marked  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  Battles,  which 
have  led  to  this  result^  "  have  for  us,"  he  says,  "  an 
abiding  and  actual  interest^  both  wliile  wo  investi- 
gate the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  by  which  they 
have  helped  to  make  us  what  w^  are  ;  and  also 
while  we  speculate  on  what  wo  probably  should 
have  been,  if  any  one  of  those  battles  had  come 
to  a  different  termination."  This  doctrine  may 
not  be  contested ;  and  considered  thus,  the  narra- 
tive of  violence  and  crim<%  which  in  its  general  as- 
pect repels,  becomes  a  source  of  enlightenment  On 
other  grounds  also,  as  far  as  his  work  goes — for  we 
think  it  susceptible  of  wider  extension — Professor 
Creasy  has  established  its  title  to  acceptation  and 
success.  The  connected  and  continuous  form  he  lias 
given  to  it^  the  lucidity  of  his  style,  the  force  and 
soundness  of  his  arguments,  and  the  graphic 
character  of  his  descnptions,  are  qualities  which 
fix  and  retain  attention. 

Maegaeit. — The  tale  recently  published  by  the 
Boston  house  of  Messrs.  Piiillifs,  Sampson  i  Co., 
of  this  title,  is  from  the  pen  of  an  Unitarian  clergy- 
man in  Maine,  whose  previous  appearance  in  a  po- 
litical work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  thougnt- 
ful.  It  is  an  extremely  ingenious  and  interesting 
development  of  the  author's  religious  and  philoso- 
phical view^,  in  the  education,  growth,  opinions, 
and  doings  of  a  girl  of  genius.  Endowed  with  ex- 
traordinary capacities,  educated  apart  from  all  the 
ordinary  associations  of  social  life,  and  left  by  po- 
verty and  depressed  outward  circumstances,  from 
moBt  of  the  hurtful  influences  which  interfere  with 
the  symmetrical  growth  of  the  soul ;  the  author  has 
given  an  ideal  of  what  a  perfect  religious,  and  social 
and  moral  culture  would  accomplish ;  and  the  logi- 
cal conviction  which  such  education  has  to  all  social, 
political,  and  moral  reforms.  The  problem  thus 
proposed  is  wrought  out  with  exquisite  taste  and 
beauty,  disclosing  the  genius  and  glow  of  the  poet 
at  every  step.  The  descriptive  passages  are  of 
exceeding  fidelity  and  grace.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
power  and  originality,  which  none  but  a  man  of 
genius  could  produce. 

Cheap  Lxtxeatuee. — ^The  celebrated  French  au- 
thoress, Madame  George   Sand,  has  consented  to 
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rHoit  all  her  nonla  to  b«  repintcd  Tor  the  smkll 
charge  ofronr  moui,  a  shade 'lesa  thao  two- pence,  per 
part,  which  will  mnhE,  it  appears,  about  £1  Tor  the 
whole  euUeetion.  During  itia  lost  year  or  Iwo  bd 
immense  deal  of  business  has  been  done  bj  three  or 
four  pnbliahin^;  hoases  in  Paris,  in  the  production 
oC  esleemeil  works  at  four  soul  the  sheet,  of  close 
yet  legible  type,  excellent  paper,  anil  spirited  illos- 
Irations.  Amongst  the  authors  whose  complete 
works  haTe  been  published,  are  Letage,  Chateau- 
briaud,  Anquetil  (the  historian,)  Baliac,  Snc^  Faal 
de  Kock;  amount  those  paTIialty  publitfaed,  B«m- 
leau.  Lamennait,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  FenetiMl,  Ber- 
nardin  de  Saint  Pierre,  framdntiona  of  foreign 
works  bare  also  been  produced  :  in  the  batch  are, 
complete  or  partial,  Ould«milb,  Sterne,  Anne  Rad- 
cliffe.  Mm,  Inchbald,  Wiiltar  Scot^  Fenimwe 
Cooper,  Bulwer,  Dicken",  Marryat,  Ooethe,  8chiiler> 
Silvio  Pellice,  and  Uoccacio. 

Tia  TaoosAKD  i  Tiai.- 
Itigiie  on  the  Cryetal  Puk 
Ur,  WsjTcn.  the  celebrated  &uthi>r  of  Ten  I'bousand 
a  Tear,  entitled  "The  Lily  and  the  Bee,"  wliicli  baa 
been  elegantly  reproduced  by  the  HiaFiaa  of  tliis 
city.  Tlie  ^((rrary  Gaitili  charocteriies  the  spirit 
of  the  book  thus  : — 

Intelligent  wonder  warming  frequently  into  re- 
*ereiit  wiirsbip — prareDta  objects  Calling  up  rich 
trains  of  historic  atBOciations — lofty  thoughts  and 
{[eneroua  ft eliogi— graphic  and  stowing  descrip- 
tions— these  cbaracterialicB  we  filM, — but  wa  must 

JUT,  M)  Ihiit  what  we  read  doei  onl^  to  use  the 
ulhor'a  own  eipreeaioo,  "  kindle  funt  auggMlioD 
rilh  sudden  Blartle." 


{S<fl..  1861.] 

WilberfoTM,*  by  hii  Sutu.  In  (he  Ibiirtli  lod  coo- 
cluding  Tolnme  Dr.  Hanna  ii  to  bring  the  life  to  a 
close. — appending,  however,  a  volame  of  ilLostrstiTa 
notes  and  miscellanies. 

EuQnlB  Bub. — Tlie  correepondeot  of  the  Literary 
Gaxtiti,  Btatet,  that  a  fortoight  before  Eugene  StM 
commenced  the  poblication  of  another  of  his  lengthy 
romances  in  one  of  the  daily  paper*;  he  ha* 
begun  the  printingof  aoomedy,  in  aix  acts,  in 
another  ionmal.  The  quantity  of  matter  whick 
■      ,S ,  tj,j.__ 

,  ^   „ --jeylh 

nothing  of  wnting  three  or  (our  colnmna  of  DC 


WlNDSOB    ClBTLK    W    TBI    FRDUrT    TiKK.— This  IS 

the  title  of  an  extremely  interettine  picture,  painted 
privaielyfurHer  Uajesty  by  Sir  Edmund  Landsecr, 
and  graciously  lent  to  Messrs:  UraTes  and  Co.  (or 
the  purpose  of  being  engrareiL  It  represents  a 
pleoBing  doineatic  interior  in  the  Castie.  Prince 
Albert,  ju^■t  returned  fnini  a  shooting  eicuraion,  is 
reclining  in  sportio^  liabilioienta  on  a  chair;  whilst 
the  Queen,  in  a  nsturnl  unniTected  poature,  is  stand- 
ing by  bi«  sidp,  with  a  bouquet  in  her  hand,  inquir- 
ing, apparcniljr  with  some  anxietr,  concerning  the 
sport  The  floor  ta  occupied  with  gun  and  dogs 
and  dead  game;   and  one  of  the  little  Princeaaea 


Tns  third  volume  of  Dr.  Honna's  "  Life  of  Dr. 
Chalmers"  is  highly  prsised,  with  few  exceptions, 
by  the  jaumals.  I'he  Athcnaum  catla  it  the  most 
interesting  volume  that  has  been  published.  Dr. 
Henna's  work  grows  more  and  more  excellent  in  a 
literary  point  of  view  as  it  proceeds ;  and  his  art  of 
extracting  preciwly  the  most  significant  and  in- 
teresting portions  from  Dr.  Chalmers's  ovn  journals 
and  letters  is  very  happy.  In  this  respect,  the 
work  ia  incomparably  superior  to  one  which  is 
Kunetkaes  named  along  with  it — "The  Lilb  of 


BsoL-DHiN  HiinxLT  AeAiN. — Delighted  are  wa 
with  (he  evidences  of  Lwd  Brougharo's  renewed 
health.  He  has  been  tiia  aool  of  hospitality  at 
Brougham  Hall ;  and — alter  a  look  in  at  the  Hoose 
of  Lords — is  off  to  winter  at  Conner  He  will  there 
enter  upon  a  course  of  boarhnnting;  not  for  any 
love  of  the  sport  itself,  but  merely  to  exercise  him- 
self (or  the  severer  sport  of  banting  the  refitrm  irf 
the  Law  ;  for  the  whole  boar  in  the  forest  is  noth- 
ing to  the  whole  hog  in  Cb&tioery. — PwtcA. 

Dum  or  x  ScorriBa  PHiLoeoBBxa. — The  Scottid 

Kpers  report  the  death  ofUr.  William  Nicol, — well 
own  in  Edinbuigh  as  a  lecturer  on  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, and  for  many  eonstribntioos  to  the  Edinf 
burgh  Philotopkical  Jovrnai.  "  His  most  valuaU* 
eoatriliutioo  to  pbyucal  science."  says  the  Scotmit* 
— "and  with  which  hit  name  will  ever  be  associated 
— was,  his  inventim  of  the  single  image-priam  nt 
calcareous  spar,  known  to  the  ■cienti&  world  at 
Nicol's  prism." 

LrrxEAai  DuoovaaT. — We  learn  from  Hanover, 
that  in  the  course  of  n  revision  of  the  archives  o( 
Celli,  ■  box  has  been  fbund  contaioii^  a  eollectioo 
of  important  document*  from  the  thirty  yeai^ 
war — via.  part  of  the  [nivate  correspondence  of 
Duke  Oeorge  of  Bninawick-Luneburg,  with  drafta 
of  his  own  epistles,  and  original  letttn  from  Pap- 
penheim,  Quatavne  Adatphne,  and  I^ccolomini. 

EqDEMaiAN  Statui  to  thi  Qczan. — The  town 
council  of  Olaj^w,  have  voted  a  sum  of  £-iO0  for 
an  eqneatrisn  sUlue  of  the  Queen,  in  commempra- 
tion  of  Her  Msjesty'B  visit  to  the  city  in  August 
1849. 

Maa.  BtTTLaa. — A.  ooUection  of  Out  tales  asd 
sketches  of  Hrn.  O,  H,  Butler,  of  Northonipion,  has 
been  published  by  rniLUFs.  Samisoh  i  Co.  in  very 
neat  lorm,  entitled  "  Life  in  Varied  Phases. "  They 
arc  quite  out  of  the  ordinay  track,  both  in  aiui  and 
in  execution. 

Mr.  Dickekb. — The  Littrary  Oaatte  is  anthoriled 
by  Mr.  Dichens,  to  stigmatiie  as  nn  "impudent 
puff,"  a  rumor  that  Messrs.  STaixaaa  ik  Tovksim) 
of  Kew  York  had  purchased  the  sheets  of  his  new 
serial  work  for  14000. 
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The  antbor  of  Notre  Vame  de  Parit,  if  we 
except  the  celebritj'  which  that  maaterpiece 
of  the  romantic-grotesque  obtained  for  him 
here  db  veil  as  m  his  own  country,  is  not 
otherwise  familiarly  known  to  the  English 
pubhc.  True  his  recent  appearance  as  a  pic- 
turesque, political,  ftud  somewhat  crotchety 
:  tourist,  upon  ground  travelled  over  by  every 
■  traveller  of  this  travelling  nation,  may  have 
'  extended  hia  name  in  "  perfidious  Albion," 
[i  though  we  question  whether  Le  lUiin  ever 
excited  sufficient  interest  to  induce  the  ama- 
teur of  light  literature  to  any  farther  acquaint- 
ance with  it  than  such  aa  waa  furnished  by 
contemporary  criticism.  Light  literature,  in- 
deed !  a]as,  for  the  lover  of  it,  who,  arrang- 
ing himself  in  his  fauteuil,  playfully  flonrisbed 
his  paper-cutter,  and  gave  himself  gracefully 
to  a  few  hours'  light  reading  of  Monsieur 
Victor  Hugo's  saunter  along  the  Ehin%! 
Only  think,  reader  (if  you  ever  did  read  the 
book)  of  ita  piles  of  architectural  disquisition ; 
recollect  the  powerful  measures  of  technical 
phraseology  emptied  upon  your  head ;  the 
archaeological  mystifications  and  symbolical 
cAi^rea  every  now  and  then  bewildering  you  ; 
the  whole  shelves  and  cliMt«-full  of  htatorical 

VOL  zar.  Na  if. 


lore  hurled  down  before  and  around  you,  and 
which,  cut,  clipped,  cracked,  broken,  splint- 
ered, made  your  path  on  the  banks  of  the 
exulting  and  abounding  river  rough  aea  road 
of  Macadam  under  repair,  strewed,  moreover, 
with  the  baggage  and  heavy  movables  of  pol- 
itics; snd  then  imagine  the  treat  which  the 
Letrts  a  un  Ami  must  have  afforded  to  that 
not  inconsiderable  claas — the  lonngers  in 
literature.  Rzaiitx,  ever  benignant  and 
considerate,     relieved   that    luxurious   tribe 


from  the  necessitv  of  victimising  tbemselvea 
acquainting  ttie  public  with  —  perhapa 
much  of  the  book  as  the  pubbe  would 


have  cared  to  know.  We  are,  however,  fat 
from  denying  the  possession  of  interest  to 
The  Rhine.  It  contains  some  charming  des- 
criptions, brilliant  bursts  of  eloquence,  and 
the  political  brochure  (for  such  it  is)  with 
which  it  winds  up  shows  (much  aa  we  dis- 
pute its  fanciful  analogies  and  dissent  from 
Its  conclusions)  conaiderable  dexterity  of  ar- 
rangement and  cleverness  iu  getting  up  a 
case  ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  must  believe 
that  it  was  not  calculated  for  popular  peruskl 
among  our  coiiLUtivi&m,  wA  cATofen^tJeEil^^vh 
tar  as  ite  BnljuAk.  ^'oHua'uv  <««.wsraft&.,\i»»  *Wv.- 
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ed  little  to  the  fame  of  the  gifted  creator  of 
Quasimodo  and  La  Esmeralda. 

Neither  did  the  success  which  attended 
several  of  his  plays,  and  the  horrible  thunder 
with  which  he  and  Dumas  shook  the  Parisian 
stage,  procure  any  great  degree  of  attention 
to  nim  here.  And,  powerful  as  is  his  imag- 
ination, striking  as  are  the  situations,  and 
fearfully  picturesque  the  passions  of  his  Thi- 
dire,  there  is  a  reckless  display  of  licentious- 
ness and  atrocity,  a  too  manifest  revelling 
amid  distorted  human  nature,  such  as  cannot, 
to  our  taste,  be  compensated  by — what  must 
be  conceded  to  the  author — fertility  of  in- 
vention, adroit  management  of  plot,  impas- 
sioned vehemence,  and  rapid  action.  That 
the  subjects  of  his  dramas  are  not  treated 
with  skill  and  effect  is  not,  we  repeat,  our 
opinion  ;  but  that  such  powers  as  his  might 
be  more  beneficially  employed  upon  subjects 
of  a  different  case,  few,  we  think,  would  be 
disposed  to  question.  We  are  here  speaking 
of  Hugo's  more  successful  stage  productions, 
though  even  these  do  not  appear  to  have 
taken  deep  root  in  the  dramatic  soil  of  France, 
and  the  chief  of  the  romantic  school  may 
live  to  see  its  extinction  upon  the  spot  where 
it  usurped  for  a  while  the  iiaunts  of  Corneille 
and  Racine.  Of  his  Trilogie  we  will  merely 
say,  that  with  the  judgment  passed  upon  it 
by  Young  Paris  we  think  Old  London  would 
not  be  very  likely  to  quarrel.  In  an  edition 
of  the  Burgraves  lately  in  our  hands,  direc- 
tions are  adroitly  introduced  (in  a  note)  to 
such  managers  of  provincial  theatres  as  shall 
choose  to  bring  it  upon  the  stage.  We  are 
not,  however,  aware  that  any  j^ronunciamen- 
tos  were  made  against  the  centre  of  authority, 
or  that  the  cities  of  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Stras- 
burg,  or  Nantes,  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
capital.  If  we  might  be  so  bold,  we  would  ad- 
dress to  the  author  of  the  Trilogie  the  advice 
which  Voltaire,  in  his  Temple  du  Gout  (glanc- 
ing at  poor  J.  B.  Rousseau)  gives  to  the  poets : 

"Faites  tons  vos  vers  a  Paris, 
£t  n'allez  point  en  Allemagne.'* 

But  if  neither  dramatist  nor  tourist  has  in- 
creased the  reputation  acquiired  by  the  suc- 
cessful novelist  on  this  side  the  channel,  still 
less,  we  believe^  does  the  character  of  lyric 
poet  enter  into  English  notions  of  Victor 
Hugo's  title  to  fame.  "  Who  are  the  great 
poets  of  France,  pray,  in  these  days  ?"  Why, 
B^ranger  and  De  Lamartine,  you  will  be  toli. 
And  Heaven  and  reason,  and  taste  and  truth, 
forbid  that  we  should  demur  to  aught  save 
the  completeness  of  the  response !  We  miss 
in  it  a  name  which  we  deem  not  mfenoi  lo 


either  of  those  eminent  men.     With  unques- 
tionable origrinality  of  conception  Victor  Hugo 
unites  a  fervid  diction,  an  immense  richness 
and  variety  of  verse,  while  under  his  masterly 
management,  in  his  at  once  powerful  and  del- 
icate handling,  the  language  of  French  poetry 
receives  an  expansion  and  a  freedom  to  which, 
in  the  higher  lyrical  strains,  it  was  a  stranger. 
Nor  is  this  additional  liberty  attained  at  such 
sacrifices  of  elesance  and  grace  as  the  devo- 
tees of  the  starch  and  formal  school  of  French 
verse  are  apt  to  chai^  upon  the  bold  genius 
of  the  innovator.     Nav,  the  more  daringly 
he  seizes,   the  more  liberally   he  launches 
forth  his  novel  lyrical  combinations ;  the  more 
exquisitely  happy  seems  he  in  his  purpose, 
the  greater  the  charm  that  accompanies  his 
movements.     With  the  ease  of  versification 
and  conscious  command  of  numbers  of  a  Scott 
or  a  Byron,  you  shall  find  conjoined  the  polish 
and  delicate  melody  of  a  Campbell.     Add  to 
these  first-rate  qualifications  the  possession  of 
extensive  stores  of  reading,  the  vivid  impres- 
sions from  early  sojourn  m  sweet  Italy  and 
swarthy  Spain,  and  a  wonderful  power  of 
illustration  and  description,  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that  here  are  the  constituents  of— 
surely,  intelligent  reader,  what  you  would  be 
disposed  to  call  a  poet  of  a  high  order.    We 
hope  to  confirm  that  favorable  disposition  ere 
we  part. 

As  to  the  objection  that  Victor  Hugo  has 
conspicuously  departed  from  the  finished 
style  of  the  great  classical  school  of  France, 
that  lie  has  recklesslv  innovated  upon  the 
correctness  of  composition  which  distinguishes 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  literature  of 
his  country,  we  are  not  here  concerned  to 
argue  the  dispute  between  the  scholasUc  and 
romantic  schools  ;  but  this  we  aver,  and  will 
maintain  against  all  comers — that  if  ever 
any  department  of  the  poetical  literature  of 
a  nation  needed  the  transfusion  of  new  blood, 
the  inbreathing  of  a  fresh  life,  it  was  the  lyr- 
ical poetry  of  France — the  high  lyrical  po- 
etry, we  mean — take  it  at  its  best,  in  the 
stately  diction  and  majestic  harmony  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Rousseau.  How  monotonous  the 
movement !  how  circumscribed  the  range  of 
metaphor  and  illustration !  how  artificial  the 
enthusiasm  !  Who  has  not  grown  weary  of 
its  everlasting  draughts  upon  heathen  fable, 
its  pedantic  familiarity  with  antiquity,  its  sub- 
stitution of  learned  allusion  for  intensity  of 
feeling,  its  stale,  inflated  comparisons?  who 
has  not  longed  for  something  more  ni^ional 
as  well  as  more  natural  in  those  classic  odes  ? 
For,  much  as  it  may  shock  the  sensitive  pa- 
\  U\o\^m  ol  OUT  Tv<^\^Vy^t«^  it  is  undeniable  that 
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those  whom  they  lonff  regarded  as  the  princes 
of  their  lyric  poetry  nave,  when  celeorating 
the  triumphs  of  king^  and  heroes  of  France, 
gone  out  of  France  in  search  of  their  imple- 
ments of  workmanship.  Strange  manners  and 
strange  gods  were  brought  to  the  task  of 
recording  Gallic  glories ;  Pagan  mythology 
was  ransacked  to  illustrate  the  achievements 
of  the  most  Christian  kings ;  allegories  of  the 
antique  furnished,  it  should  seem,  the  fittest 
representation  of  the  habits  of  contemporary 
cavaliers.  To  record  in  such  strains  and  af- 
ter such  fashion  the  transactions  of  our  times 
would  have  been  a  most  unprofitable  expend- 
iture of  laborious  verse.  Napoleon  and  his 
marshals  might  have  been  paralleled  with 
all  the  warrior-models  of  antiquity,  both  gods 
and  heroes,  without  the  listening  generation 
being  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  resem- 
blance, or,  in  that  possible  occurrence,  with- 
out receiving  a  very  forcible  impression  of 
the  military  empire,  or  forming  a  very  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  individuality  of  the  Man 
of  Destiny.  In  short,  dismissing  the  vexed 
question  of  the  classic  and  romantic,  and  pass- 
ing over  intermediate  stages  and  states  of 
transition,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert 
that  the  events  of  the  last  half  century  must, 
of  necessity,  have  suggested  other  trains  of 
thought,  and  demanded  other  language  than 
such  as  sufficed  for  a  period  when  society  was 
innocent  of  the  marvellous  mutations  it  has 
since  passed  through.  And  as  the  mind 
made  for  itself  a  language,  which,  freed  from 
the  conventional  pedantry  that  characterises 
what  a;  the  best  are,  perhaps,  but  excellent 
imitations  of  the  ancients,  burst  into  the  wide 
dnd  almost  unoccupied  domain  of  nature ; 
the  language  at  the  same  time  would,  with 
perfect  propriety,  flow  into  fresh  channels, 
assume  forms  of  verse  expressive,  not  of  licen- 
tiousness, but  of  its  consciousnes  of  liberty 
and  reinvigorated  existence. 

Few  great  poets  live  unimpressed  by  the 
events  of  their  time,  least  of  all  is  such  insen- 
sibility to  be  expected  from  a  French  poet  of 
this  age  of  French  history,  with  the  dazzling 
consulate  and  empire,  the  promising  restora- 
tion, the  mournful  fate  of  that  doomed  race 
before  his  eyes.  Contemplating  the  long  ro- 
mantic drama  of  conquest  enacted  on  the 
plains  of  continental  £urope,  the  reverse  of 
the  imperial  fortunes ;  then  the  re-enthrone- 
ment of  the  ancient  line  and  the  second  erup- 
tion of  the  revolutionary  volcano ;  and,  final- 
ly, the  (let  us  hope)  not  transitory  triumph 
of  tranquillity  and  order  after  such  and  so 
many  external  shocks  and  internal  convul- 
sions ;  it  were  scarcely  pottiUe  for  a  poet 


possessing  the  higher  attributes  of  "  bis  or- 
der" to  exist  in  such  a  country  during  such 
a  time,  and  not  to  have  his  life,  we  will  not 
merely  say  touched,  but  colored,  by  its  his- 
tory, and  his  verse,  which  reflects  that  inner 
life,  vivid  with  its  flush. 

'*  The  mind  is  color'd  with  thine  every  hue.** 

To  the  eventful  and  extraordinary  times  in 
which  he  was  bom,  grew  up,  and  lives,  the 
cast  of  Victor  Hugo's  genius  has  owed  much; 
but  the  obligation  is  reciprocal,  though  not 
quite  equal.  For  its  praises  worthily  sung, 
its  sorrows  piously  consoled,  its  errors  de- 
plored, and  its  spirit  interpreted,  the  con- 
temporary history  of  his  country  is  beholden 
to  him  ;  but  to  that  history  his  debt  is  great- 
er still.  Without  it  he  had  not  been  as  now 
he  appears.  A  poet,  and  a  goodly  and  a 
sweet  poet,  had  he  been,  no  doubt,  in  any 
age ;  but  not  the  very  Victor  that  he  is,  not 
the  stately  mourner,  not  the  lofty  monitor, 
not  the  generous  sympathizer,  not  the  mel- 
ancholy, dignified  moralizer  over  the  ru- 
ins of  empire  and  the  overthrow  of  dynas' 
ties.  Never  could  other  times  than  his  and 
ours  have  produced  that  attractive  union  in 
one  master-minstrel  which  we  behold  in  him 
— the  action  and  the  pause  ;  the  exultation 
at  the  clash  of  arms,  the  longings  and  crav- 
ings for  repose ;  all  the  glories,  all  the  woes, 
the  expectations,  the  disappointments,  the 
hopes,  and  the  fears,  of  those  and  these  years 
of  wonder — the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  poems  of  our  author  have  been  given 
to  the  world  in  the  following  order,  and  we 
believe  the  names  of  some  of  the  volumes  will 
be  new  to  some  of  our  readers.  First  came 
the  Odes,  in  1822,  which  some  four  years 
afterwards  formed,  with  additional  pieces, 
a  volume  bearing  the  title  Odes  et  Ballades. 
These  outbursts  of  the  youthful  poet  are . 
deeply  imbued  with  the  Royalist  spirit — the 
spirit  of  his  Vendean  mother,  brigandeoi  the 
Bocage,  They  were  followed,  in  1821>,  by 
Les  OrierUales,  when  the  East  was  the  en- 
grossing subject  of  politicians,  and  the  quar- 
ter on  which  the  public  eye  was  intent ;  and 
the  East,  not  solely  and  literally,  but  with 
all  its  outbranching  associations,  is  the  bur- 
den of  the  book,  in  which,  moreover,  the  in- 
fluence of  Byron's  poetry  is  manifest — ^the 
shadow  of  his  genius  plays  upon  the  pase. 
Les  Feuilles  d  Automne  is  the  title  of  the 
third  volume — leaves  cast  upon  the  waters 
that  were  yet  heaving  from  the  recent  shock, 
white  the  lava  of  revolution  was  ^et  ^^x^cfii. 
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pensive-looking  leaves  they  are,  curiously  but 
beautifully  contrasting  with  the  wild  world 
into  the  midst  of  which  they  are  thrown. 
Four  years  subsequently  appeared  Les  Chants 
du  Cripuacule,  at  a  period  of  expectation  and 
transition,  when,  at  least,  the  time  wore  that 
aspect  to  the  author, — 

**  'Twixt  light  and  shade  the  transitory  strife  ;" 

and  when,  in  truth — we  do  not,  of  course, 
mean  precisely  within  the  limits  of  the  cal- 
endar year — the  general  character  of  politi- 
eal  movements  was  introductory,  subminis- 
tering  ;   the  general  character  of  systems 
and  theories,  provisional,  experimental,  pre- 
paratory^   Five  years  had  not  suf&ced  to 
dissipate  the  dreams  of  revolutionists,  nor 
yet  had  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  peaceful 
rule  moderated  the  ardor  of  enthusiastic 
optimists.      It  was  yet  uncertain  whether 
good   or  evil  influences  were  to   prevail ; 
whether  the  tendency  should  be  to  the  ad- 
vancement or  retardation  of  the  moral  cul- 
ture of  man.     There  was  hope,  but  there 
was  fear  also  ;  glimpses  of  day  there  were, 
but  at  the  same  time  were  lowering  shades 
of  gloom.     Of  the  contrarieties  of  the  epoch 
the  volume  professes  to  be  the  reflection. 
Zet  Voix  Jnterieurea  succeeded  Lea  Chants 
du  Cripuscule  at  an  interval  of  less  than  two 
years ;  the  poet  designing  by  the  title  to  ex- 
press that  his  book  is  the  echo  of  the  inward 
voice  of  the  heart,  of  the  voice  of  external 
nature,  and  of  the  voice  of  eventful  life ;  or, 
to  spe^k  more  clearly,  that  not  the  personal 
sentiments  and  aflfections  alone  of  the  author 
are  the  subject  of  his  song,  but  that  besides 
these,  and  besides  nature  too,  the  poet's  fa- 
vorite source,  he  deals  with  the  actions  and 
passions  of  his  time  as  with  things  upon 
which  he  has  a  right   to   hold  judgment, 
which  he  is  qualified  to  appreciate  at  their 
respective   importance,   and    whose    spirit, 
whose  fitness  for  praise  or  blame,  he  is  capa- 
ble to  decide  and  entitled  to  display  accord- 
ingly.      He    evokes    the    true     animating 
voice  from  events,  he  is  not  stunned  by  the 
clash  and  din  of  their  concussion,  he  hears 
their  real  music  and  judges  of  its  excellence 
according  t^  the  responsive  resonance  in  his 
own  lofty  breast.     Such  we  take  to  be  the 
interpretation  of  Lea  Voix  Jnterieurea.     The 
last  volume  of  Hugo's  lyrics  is  Les  Rayons  . 
ttles  Ombres  (in  1840),  under  which  more 
than  adumbration  he  assures  us  that  persons 
and  things  are  viewed  in  pretty  much  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  three  volumes  imme- 
diately  preceding.    It  is  a  continuation,  he 
'^ys,    of  those   '^qai  appartienneut  k  \aV 


I  seconde  periods  de  la  pens^  de  Taateur." 
Only,  he  adds,   "  dan»  Les  Rayons  et  Us 
Ombres  peut^tre  Thorison  est  il  plus  elam» 
le  ciel  plus  bleu,  le  calme  plus  profond."   As 
it  was,  in  effect,  beginning  to  be  after  ten 
years  of  a  reiffn  which  the  attempts  of  fanatic 
desperadoes  had  failed  to  abridse,  and  the 
termination  of  which  only  a  few  snort  months 
after  the  penning  of  those  very  words  by 
Victor  Hugo  would  have  left  France,  and 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  the  hopes  of  every 
friend  of  order  and  civilisation,  at  the  mercy 
of  that  host  of    wild  passions  aroused  by 
Lord  Palmerston's  famous  treaty  of  July. 
Ponder  this,  pacific  reader,  and  be  tbankfiu. 
From  the  abandonment  in  his  subsequent 
works  of  that  extreme  Royalism,  or  rather 
Bourbonism,  of  which  his  earliest  eflfusion 
bears  such  decided  marks,  nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  impute  inconsistency  to  our 
author,  and  to  season  commendations  of  bb 
poetical  excellence  with  such  terms  as  rene- 
gade, terffiversator,  apostate,  time-server,  or 
other  similar  flatteries,  derived  from  the  hap- 
py idiom  of  party  warfare.    Indeed,  from  the 
expression  just  quoted,  **  la  seconde  p^riode," 
&c.,  in  connection  with  sundry  other  passa- 
ges, there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  world 
in  displaying  him  as  a  man  of  vacillating 
opinions — by  turns  a  Bourbonist,  a  Bona- 
partist,  an  Orl6anist,  an  anythingarian.    But, 
allowing  something  for  maternal  influence 
and  for  the  universal  tendency  of  imagina- 
tive youth  to  invest  the  first  proteges  of  its 
muse   with   exaggerated    attractions,    with 
these  deductions,  and  receiving  his  own  no- 
ble  (and   scarcely   necessary)   apologies,  if 
such  they  must  be  considered,  for  what  we 
would  rather  call  the  enlargement  than  the 
change  of  his  views, — knowing  also  the  per- 
sohhI  disinterestedness  attending  that  altera- 
tion, and  looking  to  the  fact  that  the  attach- 
ment of  his  sympathy  to  new  brought  with 
it  no  forgetfulness  of,  no  bitterness  towards 
old  favorites  ;  but  that  on  the  contrary,  gen- 
erosity,* charity,  gratitude,  accompany  him 
at  every  step — aware  as  we  are  of  all  thb, 
the  estimate  at  which  we  arrive  of  our  au- 
thor's value  as  a  poet,  illustrating,  comment- 
ing, appreciating  the  history  of  the  age,  n 
one  unalloyed  with  any  derogatory  suspicion 
to  detract  from  our  general  satisfaction,  and 
the  cordial  applause  which  we  bestow.    And 
we  cannot — be  it  at  once  outspoken — we 
cannot  consent  to  lake  that  contracted  and 
illiberal  view  of  the  sphere  over  which  the 

*See,  especially,  the  prefkce  to  his  drama  of 
Marion  de  Lorme  m  1881, — the  play  which  had  besb 
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poet's  sympathies  have  a  right  to  range.  To 
the  wide-extending  and  wide-welcoming  af- 
fections, to  the  dilating  and  adapting  imag- 
ination, to  the  capacious,  universal  heart,  the 
comprehensive  soul  of  the  lofty  poet,  b  not 
to  be  applied  the  cold,  dry,  summary  test  of 
the  mere  politician  ;  nor  may  we  fairly  refer 
to  his  recorded  sentiments,  as  to  a  Parnas- 
sian Hansard,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
and  pounding  him  with  proofs  of  inconsisten- 
cy more  PeeJio.  Indeed,  in  a  certain  sense, 
it  may  be  said  that  a  poet  should  have  no 
opinions.  Some  sympathies  stronger  than 
others,  favorite  inclinations,  preferences,  in- 
deed, he  may,  he  must,  and  undoubtedly  will 
have;  but  opinions  in  any  such  shape  as 
shall  preclude  him  from  extending  to  the 
great  qualities,  the  dazzling  actions,  the  he- 
roic sufferings,  the  piteous  calamities  of  those 
from  whose  political  faith  he  dissents,  not  a 
mere  formal  approval  of  th^  measure  of  con- 
ventional charity,  but  the  largesse  of  his 
warm  and  glowing  eulogy,  his  generous 
grief,  and  noble  compassion,  all  the  vivifying 
waters  of  his  liberal  and  overflowing  heart 
— opinions,  we  say,  that  would  intercept  this 
more  than  royal  bounty,  ah  !  if  he  love  true 
glory,  let  him  shun.  We  are  perfectly 
aware  how  numerous  are  the  cases  which 
militate  against  this  dictum  of  ours.  We 
need  not  to  be  reminded  how  many  are  the 
poets  of  high  distinction  who  have  been  de- 
cided and  bitter  partisans.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  not  expect  to  be  told  that  it  was  by 
virtue  of  their  political  rancor  that  they  at- 
tained a  place  and  a  lustre  in  the  Muses' 
temple.  Had  they  given  nothing  up  to  par- 
ty, mankind  would  have  been  the  richer,  and 
their  own  fame,  assuredly,  none  the  less. 
Does  any  one  of  all  truth-sifting  and  truth- 
discerning  men  imagine  that  a  display  of  po- 
litical virulence  in  the  Bard  of  Harold  add- 
ed one  single  wreath  to  that  lofty  brow  ? 
We  admit  that  there  are  cases  of  great  ex- 
ception where  a  poet  may  shine  most  in  the 
region  of  politics,  not  by  waving 

"  In  the  eye  of  heav*n  his  many  cclor'd  winga," 

but  by  displaying  on  his  plumage  one  only 
deep,  unassimilating  dye,  where,  pending 
great  questions  of  government,  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  a  side  may  justly  be  deemed  by 
him  imperative ;  where,  vital  principles  being 
at  issue,  vital  interests  at  stake,  an  unmiti- 
gated pressing  of  the  adversary — a  guerra 
al  cuckillo — may  be  considered  a  duty  he 
owes  to  his  country,  to  humanity.  So,  in 
our  own"  day;  Wordsworth,  in  that  noble 


poem,  the  Sonnets  dedicated  to  Liberty,  for 
we  regard  them  as  forming  one  by  unity  of 
purpose,  entering  the  lists  as  champion  of 
his  country  and  of  suffering  Europe  against 
the  great  antagonist  and  oppressor — it  is  the 
picture  of  the  struggle  of  the  age.    Two  tre- 
mendous powers  are  at  war  for  mastery,  and 
here  is  the  representative  of  one  of  them. 
The  enslavement  of  the  world  and  its  eman- 
cipation are  the  principles  in  clash  and  con- 
flict, and  herein  is  voiced  the  latter ;  yea, 
and  that  a  mighty  voice!  'So,   B^ranger 
raises  the  banner,  blows  the  trumpet  in  the 
contest  between  people  and  king,  advancing 
light  and  returning  obscurity,  toleration  and 
bigotry;    between   young  France* and   old 
Court  tricolor  glories  and  cockade  mnmme- 
ries,  imperial  achievements  and  Bourbon  imi- 
tations,  Marengo   and  the  Trocadero,   St. 
Helena  and  St.  Cloud.     An  ill-judged  per- 
secution tended,  in  the  case  of  Beranger,  to 
superadd  a  personal  character  to  the  strife, 
and  to  sanction,  by  what  then  assumed  the 
appearance  of  the  right  of   the  injured,  that 
hostility  towards  political    opposites  which 
covered  with  unsparing  and  undiseriminating 
ridicule  the  white  cockade  and  all  that  be- 
lieved therein.     No,  not  all !     Concentration 
and  organ  as  he  is  of  every   anti-Bourbon 
emotion,  from  the  Pas  de  Calais  to  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons,  he  yet  mourns  the  expatriation  of 
one  adherent  of  that  unhappy  race,  paying 
his  tribute  to  genius  and  nobility  of  soul  even 
while  reproving  the  devotion  of  one  of  the 
most  faithful  friends — the  stanch  supporter, 
but  the   fearless   counsellor  of  legitimacy. 
Turn  to  the  beautiful  lines, — 

*'  Chateaubriand,  pourquoi  fair  ta  patrie  ?" 

But  we  are  wandering  from  Victor,  him- 
self the  occasion  of  the  digression.  For  he, 
emphatically,  is  the  poet  of  all  parties — we 
risk  the  smile  which  the  ambiguity  of  the 
phrase  may  excite.  7%e  poet  of  all  parlies, 
to  his  glory  be  it  said !  Never  are  his  politi- 
cal judgment  and  choice  allowed  to  deaden 
or  nullify  his  human  sympathies ;  rarely  do 
they  contract  the  sphere  of  his  appreciating 
affections,  or  dim  the  vision  of  the  imagina- 
tive eye,  searching  and  seeing  the  grand^ 
the  beautiful,  and  the  passionate — the  objects 
of  the  poet's  worship  and  interest, — the  fit-' 
ting,  the  eternal  themes  of  his  song.  In  the 
volumes  we  have  mentioned  the  truth  of 
this  will  be  perceived.  In  them  the  heroism 
of  La  Vendee  and  the  triumphs  of  the  em- 
pire alike  find  commemoration.  Here  old 
Henri,  replaced  ow  Vi>&  ^^^^jsNsJw^  \«B«5KsSi;^ 
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and  the  ^*  colamn  "  clmm  the  homage  of  his 
odes.  Chants  are  there  for  Bourbons,  liv- 
ing and  defunct;  praises  of  "the  royal 
Sodde  unfortunate  :'*  inculpations  of  Bona- 
parte»  the  slave  of  selfish  ambition — Bona- 
parte, the  world  devastator ;  tributes  of  ad- 
miration, awe,  worship,  to  Napoleon  the  con- 
queror of  nations — Napoleon,  the  genius  of 
glory,  the  man  of  his  century,  the  man  of 
fate.  Mourning  for  the  exiles  of  Gorilz  there 
succeeds  to  mourning  for  the  imperial  cap- 
tive of  Vienna  r  compassionate  affection  for 
the  old  race  of  kings  there  mingles  with  con- 
fiding affection  towards  the  new;  pious 
hymns  for  the  "  martyrs  of  July  **  there  com- 
bine witl^ pious  lament  over  the  foreign  tomb 
of  bim  by  whose  soldiery  those  victims 
perished.  You  shall  there  read  the  glowing 
panegyric  of  the  bold  young  blood  of  France 
m  strains  breathing,  you  would  swear,  instant 
and  indivertible  war — strains  followed  by 
gravo  counsel  and  sage  repression.  Repre- 
sented there  shall  you  recognise  the  hopeful 
aspirations,  the  restless  inquietude,  the  prom- 
ises, the  lessons,  and  the  warnings  of  the  age ; 
its  splendors  and  its  taints,  its  ground  for 
exultation,  its  occasion  for  humihty,  its  per- 
fections and  its  comings-short,  its  acquisitions 
and  its  needs.  All  these  varieties  of  senti- 
ment and  different  phases  of  feeling  shall  you 
encounter  in  one  and  the  same  author  ;  yet, 
unless  you  are  one  sleeped  in  the  prejudices 
of  faction,  and  fast  bound  in  the  misery  and 
iron  of  political  servitude, — in  which  case 
you  shall  go  unentreated  of  us — we  pray  you 
to  pause  ere  you  cast  on  him  the  easy  impu- 
tation of  inconsistency,  that  ever-ready  charge 
of  the  unreflecting  vulgar. 

Before  presenting  our  readers  with  any 
specimens  of  the  muse  we  have  rated  so 
highly,  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  Hugo  him- 
self be  heard,  briefly,  in  exposition  of  his 
own  principles.  It  is,  then,  in  the  spirit  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  interpret  that  our 
author,  in  his  preface  to  Les  FeuiUes  (VAu- 
tonme,  expresses  a  wish  that  what  generally 
goes  by  the  name  of  political  poetry  should 
be  called  historical  poetry  ;  by  the  desire  for 
this  change  of  appellation  intending,  doubt- 
less, to  intimate  a  desire  that  the  poetry  it- 
self should  change  its  attributes, — that  in- 
stead of  being  the  expression  of  the  scanty 
charity  or  the  rancor  of  the  partisan,  it 
shoula  become  that  of  fhe  contemplative,  but 
not  the  unimpressionable,  observer.  In  his 
hands  it  becomes '  so ;  and,  far  from  losing 
any  of  its  fire  by  elevation  above  the  personal 
malignitiea  of  the  contest,  it  may  justly  be 
cajled  ID  him  (and  in  all  who  have  so  applied 


that  noblest  gift  of  Heaven)  imp€u$ioned  im- 
partiality. 

**  The  poet,"  he  says  in  another  place,*  **  with- 
ont  speaking  of  his  softening  and  civilizing  inflo- 
ence,  has  an  important  and  a  serious  office.  To 
him  it  belongs  to  raise  political  events  (when  they 
are  sufficient  to  deserve  it)  to  the  dignity  of  his- 
torical ones,  and  to  do  this  be  must  cast  upon  his 
contemporaries  that  tranquil  and  serene  regard 
which  history  casts  upon  the  past  *  *  *  He 
mnst  be  capable  of  doing  reverence  to  the  tricolor 
without  insulting  the  fleur-de-lis;  of  glorifying 
the  lofty  idea  portrayed  in  sculptured  blazonry  on 
the  Arc  de  TEtoile,  and  of  consoling  the  monrn- 
ful  thought  enclosed  within  the  tomb  of  Charies 
X.  *  *  *  Amidst  the  violent  struggles  of 
opinion  he  should  constantly  have  present  to  his 
mind  this  worthy  and  devout  aim, — to  he  of  all 
parties  by  tkeir  generous  side ;  by  their  base  side, 
of  none. 

Honorable  sentiments!  and  in  (Am  sense, 
then,  it  is  that  he  is  the  poet  of  all  parties, — 
a  phrase  to  the  still  further  elucidation  of 
which  we  add  one  sentence  from  the  interest- 
ing preface  to  the  last  volume  of  hb  lyrics : — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  author,'*  he  there 
says,  ^  that  every  genuine  poet,  independently  of 
the  thoughts  which  are  brought  to  him  from  his 
individual  or^nization,  and  of  those  which  are 
brought  to  him  from  the  eternal  truth  of  things, 
ought  to  contain  in  his  productions  the  complete 
sum,  the  totality  of  the  ideas  of  his  time." 

This  is  a  large  and  liberal  view,  certainly ; 
and,  worthiest  reader,  unless  thou  misconceive 
or  perversely  distort  it,  this  enunciation  of 
his  sentiments  may  be  to  thee  a  preceding 
and  guiding  voice  in  threading  the  paths 
which  else,  crossing  and  tangled,  might  per- 
plex and  disconcert  thee :  this  exposition  of 
his  own  spirit,  a  lamp  impartially  illumining 
the  outspread  page — a  key  by  which  to  re- 
duce and  reconcile  all  the  dialects  of  the 
author  under  one  original, — the  language  of 
the  omnilateral  sympathy  of  Genius. 

We  proceed  to  extract  from  this  historical 
poetry,  begging  our  readers  to  take  our  word 
for  the  present  that  the  poetry  of  politics  is 
not  the  only  species  in  which  Hugo  excels : — 

"  Helas,  helas !  dit  le  poete, 

J^ai  I'araour  des  eaux  et  des  bois 

Ma  meiileure  pensee  est  faite 
De  ce  que  murmure  leur  voix.'* 

Nature  has  not  a  more  affectionate  admi- 
rer, scarcely  a  more  faithful  and  accurate  ob- 
server, rarely  a  painter  more  grand  and  gor- 
geous, than  Victor.  As  a  describer  of  scenery 
he  is,  in  our  judgment,  unapproached  by  any 
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poet  of  his  language,  De  Lamartine  not  ex- 
cepted. Hitherto  the  poverty  of  French 
poetry  in  this  respect  was  remarkable,  its  de- 
scriptions being  not  so  much  paintings  of  natu- 
ral landscapes,  as  of  their  own  application  of 
art  in  their  rigid  gardens  and  regular  parks. 
Among  the  present  extracts  will  be  found 
some  testifying  to  our  author's  descriptive 
powers  whilst  exhibiting  the  digpiity  of  his  his- 
torical tone. 

Our  first  specimen  is  from  a  poem  entitled 
''Lui"  in  the  OrientaUs,  Mark,  we  pray 
you,  the  grandeur  of  the  simile  itself;  the 
rich  touches  at  each  step  of  the  description, 
the  dispersion  and  suspense  of  the  interest, 
and  .its  final  concentration  and  rivetine,  with 
lingering  sense  of  awe,  upon  the  single  sub- 
limity  which  crowns  the  scene : — 

^  Tu  domines  notre  age;  ange  oa  demon,  qu'  im- 

pone! 
Ton  aigle  dans  son  vol,  haletant,  nous  emporte. 
L'oBil  m^me  qai  te  fait  te  retrouve  partout. 
Toujours  dans  nos  tableaux  tu  jettes  ta  grande 

ombre ; 
Toujours  Napoleon,  ^blouissant  et  sombre, 

Sur  le  seuil  du  siecle  est  debout. 

Ainsi,  quand  du  V^suve  explorant  le  d(xnaine, 
De  Naplc  a  Portici  Tetranffer  sc  promdne, 
LorsquMI  trouble,  r^veur,  de  ses  pas  importuns, 
Ischia,  do  see  fieurs  cmbauroant  I'onde  neureuse 
Dont  le  bruit,  comme  un  chant  de  sultane  amour- 

euse 
Semble  une  voix  qui  vole  au  railieu  des  parfums ; 

Qu'il  hante  de  Paeatnm  Tanpruste  colonnade ; 
Qu'il  ^coute  a  Pouzzol  la  vive  s^r^nade   . 
Chantant  la  tarantelle  au  pied  d'un  mur  toscau ; 
QuMI  ^veille  en  passant  cette  cit^,  momie, 
Pomp^i,  corps  gisant  d'une  ville  endormie 
Saisie  un  jour  par  le  volcan ; 

Qu'il  erre  au  Pausilippe  avec  la  barque  agile, 
D'ou  le  brun  roarinier  chante  Tasse  d  Virgilo; 
Toujours,  sous  Tarbre  vert,  sur  les  lits  de  gazon, 
Toujours  il  voit,  du  sein  des  mers  ou  des  prairies, 
Du  haul  des  caps,  du  bord  des  presquMles  fleuries, 
Toujours  le  noir  g^ant  qui  fume  ^  rhorizon !" 

Angel  or  demon  !  thou, — whether  of  light 
The  minister,  or  darkness — still  dost  sway 
This  age  of  ours  ;  thine  eagle's  soaring  flight 
Bears  us,  all  breathless,  after  it  away. 
The  eye  that  from  thy  presence  fain  would 

stray 
8huns  thee  in  vain ;  thy  mighty  shadow  thrown, 
Rep.ts  on  all  pictures  of  the  living  day, 
And  on  the  threshold  of  our  time  alone, 
Dazzling,  yet  sombre,  stands  thy  form.  Napoleon ! 

Thus,    when  the    admiring  stranger*s   steps 

explore 
The  subject  lands  that  *neath  Vesuvius  be, 
Whether  he  wind  along  the  enchanting  shore 
To  Portici,  from  fidr  Parthenope, 


Or,  lingering  long  in  dreamy  reverie, 
0*er  loveliest  Ischia 's  od'rous  isle  he  stray, 
Woo'd  by  whose  breath  the  soft  and  am'rous  sea 
Seems,  like  some  languishing  sultana's  lay, 
A  voice  for  very  sweets  that  scarce  can  win 
its  way. 

Him,  whether  Paestum's  solemn  fane  detain. 
Shrouding  his  soul  with  Meditation's  power ; 
Or  at  Pozzuoli,  to  the  sprightly  strain 
Of  tarantella  danced  'neaUi  Tuscan  tower, 
List'ning,  he  while  away  the  evening  hour ; 
Or  wake  the  echoes  mournful,  lone,  and  deep. 
Of  that  sad  city,  in  its  dreaming  bower 
By  the  volcano  seized,  where  mansions  keep 
The  likeness  which  they  wore  at  that  last  fatal 
sleep ; 

Or  be  his  bark  at  Pausilippo  laid, 
While  as  the  swarthy  boatman  at  his  side 
Chants  Tasso's  lays  to  Virgil's  pleasdd  shade, 
Ever  he  sees,  throughout  that  circuit  wide, 
From  shaded  nook  or  sunny  lawn  espied, 
Prom  rocky  headland  view'd,  or  flow'ry  shore, 
From  sea  and  spreading  mead  alike  descried, 
The  Giant  Mount,  tow'ring  all  objects  o'er, 
And  black'ning  with  its  breath  th'  horizon  ever- 
more ! 

That  glorious  region!  the  magic  of  the 
names  (none  knows  better  than  Victor  the 
secret  of  that  powerful  spell — the  spell  of 
names  of  beauty  or  of  fame) ;  the  fragrant 
isle;  the  faint-voiced,  voluptuous,  incense- 
laden  wave;  the  majestic  ancient  temple; 
the  notes  of  southern  music  ;  the  silent  city 
— silent  since  eighteen  hundred  years  ago ; 
the  gliding  boat,  its  sunburned  pilot  with 
sonorous  tones  pouring  forth  the  songs  of 
his  rich  lUlian  as  the  shallop  passes  under 
the  consecrated  spot  where  sleeps*  the 
sweetest  singer  of  them  all;  the  verdure 
and  the  glow  of  the  landscape,  its  soft  and 
its  bold-  features  ;  the  inland  glimpses  and 
the  seaward  view,  the  crowd  of  objects,  yet 
each  a  distinct  resting-place  and  visible  to 
each ;  and,  frowning  and  terrible  over  all, 
the  monster  mountam,  gloomy  and  grim, 
with  fascinating  power  of  fear,  in  unshun- 
nable  presence — Vesuvius  !  still  Vesuvius  ! 
There  can  be  no  mistake  here,  a  master 
drew  the  picture. 

Behold  again,  but  under  another  aspect, 
Lui,  the  Emperor!  We  take  the  following 
from  an  ode  replete  with  beauties,  alternat- 
ing fire  and  pathos,  haughty  grandeur  and 
melancholy,  soul-subduing — remarkable  for 
the  rapid  profusion)  of  its  language,  the 
happy  variations,  the  skilfully  wUd  changes 
of  its  measures,  the  whole  closing  with 
verse  as  mournful  as  ever  fell   from  poet 

•  For  all  poetical  puq^oMt^  at  laut. 
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moralisiDg  the  revolationi  of  nations  and  the 
dettiniea  of  the  great  of  the  earth — its  title, 
yapoleon  II.  In  the  opening  etatitas  the 
expected  child  is  born — "MiTle  huit  cent 
ODM  !"  that  is  the  year  of  the  King  of  Rome, 
and  the  imperial  father,  oontemprating  afar 
the  heritage  of  bis  son,  exclaima, — 
**  L'avenir,  I'avenir,  c'est  1  mw !" 

The  poet  ioterposes  the  inturdict  of  Heaven. 
The  audacious  thought  is  arrested,  and 
overwhelming,  as  it  were,  its  impiety 
beneath  a  torrent  of  illastrative  figures  and 
eiampIeB,  Imagination  breaks  into  these 
grand  and  finely  contrasted  atanziu: — 

'*  Non,  l'avenir  n'est  ft  personne ! 
Sire!  l'avenir  est  iLDieu  I 
Achaque  fois  que  I'henre  sonne 
Tout  ici-bus  nous  dit  adieu. 
L'aveuir!  Tavenir!   mytlAre.' 
Toutes  Ibb  chowfl  de  la  terre, 
Gloire,  fortune  mililaire, 
Conranne  ^clatante  dec  rois, 
Victoire  aux  ailes  enibnufsi. 
Ambitions  realii-Sea, 
Ne  eont  j.imais  sur  none  pot^es 
Que  cointne  I'oiseau  sur  nos  toili ! 

Non,  li  puissant  qu'on  aoit :  non,  qn'on  rie  on 

qu'on  plenre 
I4ol  na  te  fail  pailer,  nul  ne  pent  avant  I'lieare 

Onvrir  la  froide  main, 
O  fantSrne  muet '.    S    noire   ombre !    8    notre 

Spectre  toujonrs  maiqaS  qui  nous  snis  c6te  ft 
cote, 
Et  qu'on  nomme  Demain, 

Uh  I   demain,  c'est  la  grande  chose ! 

De  quoi  demain  sera-t-il  fait  1 
L'homme  aujourd'hui  B£me  la  cause, 

Demain  Dieu  Tait  mQrir  I'elTet. 
Demain,  c'est  l'<!ciair  clans  la  voile, 
C'est  le  nuB!;e  sur  I'^toile, 
Cert  un  traitre  qui  se  di5vMle, 

C'est  le  hiSlier  qui  bftt  !e9  toare, 

C'eetrastre  qui  change  de  zone, 
O'est  Paris  qui  suit  Babylone : 
Demain,  c'eai  Ib  sapin  du  IrSne ; 

Adjourd'hui,  e'en  eat  le  velours ! 


i[  le  cheval  qui  B'abat  blaoc  d'iScame ! 
Juqu^rant,  c'est  Mobcou  qui  s'atlume 


Demain, 
Demain, 

n  Sam  beau  , 
(;'esl    voire   vieillo   garde   au   loin  joncbant   la 

_  piaine ! 
Demain,  c'est  Waterloo !  demain,  c'est  Sainte- 
H^l^ne  : 
Demain,  c'est  le  tombeau  ! 

Vona  pouvez  entrer  dans  lea  villes 

An  galop  de  votre  couraier, 
D^noaer  lea  guerres  civilea 

Avec  le  tnuchant  de  I'acier; 


Vons  ponves,5  mon  capltiine, 
Barrer  la  Tamise  iiauUine, 
Rendre  la  victoire  incertaine 

Amoureuse  de  vos  clairona, 
Brlser  toutes  portes  ferm^, 
D(5paEBer  toutea  tenomm^ea, 
Donner  pour  astre  ft  des  annfes 

L'^toiie  da  vos  ^penins  I 

Dico  garde  la  dnr^  et  vona  laisse  I'Mpue  ; 
VouB  pouvez  sur  la  terra  avoir  tonte  la  niace, 
Btre  anssl  grand  qa'un  front  pent  1  Are  aoos 

Sire,  vons  ponvez  prendre,  &  votre  fantaisie, 
L'Europe  u  Charlemagne,  ft  Hahoniet  I'Aaie, — 
Mais  tu  ne  prendraa  pas  demain  &  I'ElOTnel !" 

Sire,  beware  !  the  future's  range 

1b  or  God  alone  the  power. 
Nought  belo»rbut  suffers  change. 

E'en  with  every  passing  hour. 
Future!   mighty  mystery ! 
All  tbe  eartlily  goods  that  be. 
Fortune,  glory,  war's  renown, 
King's  or  liaise r's  sparkliog  crown, 
Victory,  with  ber  burning  wings, 
Proud  Ambition's  covetings, — 

These  may  our  grasp  no  more  detain 
Than  the  free  bird  whose  wing  doth  light 
Upon  our  roof,  and  takes  its  flight 

High  into  air  again. 

Nor  smile,  nor  tear,  nor  haughUest  lord's  con- 
Avails  i'  unclasp  thy  cold  and  closSd  hand, 

Thy  voice  to  disenthrall. 
Dumb  phantom  !   shadow,  ever  at  onr  side  I 
Veiled    spectre,   journejing  with   us   stride  for 

Whom  men  To-morrow  call. 

Oh,  to-morrow  !  who  may  dare 

Its  realities  to  scan  ? 
God  lo-morrow  brings  to  bear 

What  to-day  is   sown  by  man. 
'T  >s  the  lightning  in  its  shroud, 
'T  ia   the   slHr-concealing  cload, 
Traitor  'tis  his  purpose  showing. 
Engine,  lofty   tow  rs   o'erthrowing, 
Wand'ring  star,  its  region  changing, 
'  Lady  of   kingdoms,    ever  ranging. 

To-tnorrow  !   't  ia  the  rude  display 
Of  the  throne's  frame-work,  blank  and  cold. 
That, rich  with  velvet,  bright  with  gold. 

Dazzles  the  eye  to-day. 

To-morrow  !  'lis  the  foaming  war-horse  falling ; 
To-morrow  !   Ihy  victorious  march  appalling, 
'TIS  the  red  fires  from  Moscow's  tow'rs  that 

'T  is  thine  Old  Guard  strewing  the  Belgian  plain ; 
"T  is  tbe  hine  island  in  th'  Atlantic  main : 

To-morrow!  'tia  the  grave! 
Into  capitals  subdued 

Thou  mayat  ride  with  gallant  rein. 
Cut  tbe  knots  of  civil  fend 

With  the  trencbant  steel  in  twain ; 
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With  thine  edicts  barricade 
Hanffhty  Thames'  o'erfreighted  trade ; 
FickTe  Victory's  self  enthrall. 
Captive  to  thy  trumpet-call ; 
Burst  the  stoutest  gates  asunder ; 
Leave  the  names  of  brightest  wonder, 

Paly  and  dim,  behind  thee  far ; 
And  to  exhaustless  armies  yield 
Thy  glancing  spurs, — o'er  Europe's  field 

A  glory-guiding  star. 

God  guards  duration,  but  leaves  snace  to  thee. 
Thou  may'st  o'errange  the  earth's  immensity, 

Rise  high  as  human  head  can  rise  sublime, 
Snatch  Europe  from  the  stamp  of  Charlemagne, 
Asia  from  Mahomet ;  but  never  eain 

Power  o'er  the  morrow  from  the  Lord  of  Time  ! 

No !  the  morrow  has  come.  It  is  no  longer 
the  year  '11;  it  is  no  longer  the  Louvre. 
The  field  of  Mont  St-Jean  has  drunk  for  him 
the  bravest  blood  of  France,  and  the  scene  is 
now — St.  Helena.  Thither,  "  behind  Africa," 
have  they  banished  him.  We  all  remember 
Wordsworth's  sonnet  upon  Haydon's  paint- 
ing of  Napoleon  on  the  lonely  rock.  The 
sentiments  of  the  great  English  poet,  as  he 
contemplates  guilty  Ambition  in  its  fall,  have 
our  assent  and  sympathy ;  but  let  us  enlarge 
our  hearts  a  little,  and  try  if  we  cannot  also 
feel  with  the  Frenchman. 

**  Look  now  upon  this  picture  and  on  this." 

''  Encor  si  ce  banni  n'eut  riem  aime  sur  terre ! 
Mais  lea  coeurs  de  lion  sont  les  vrais  ccDurs  de 
pdre. 

11  aimait  son  fits,  ce  vainquenr ! 
Deux  choses  lai  restaient  dans  sa  cage  infeconde, 
Le  portrait  d'un  enfant  et  la  carte  du  monde, 

Tout  son  genie  et  tout  son  coBur  ! 

Le  soir,  quand  son  regard  se  perdait  dans  I'alcove, 
Ce  qui  se  remuait  dans  cette  tete  chauve, 

Ce  que  son  oeil  cherchait  dans  le  passe  profond, 
Tandis  que  ses  geoliers,  sentinelles  placees 
Pour  guetler  nuit  et  jour  le  vol  de  ses  pensees 

En  regardaient  passer  les  ombres  sur  son  front ; 

Ce  n'etait  pas  toujours,  sire,  cette  epopee 
Que  vous  aviez  naguere  ecrite  avec  1  dp^ ; 

Arcole,  Austerlitz,  Montmirail ; 
Ni  I'apparition  des  vieiiles  pyramides; 
Ni  le  pacha  du  Caire  et  ses  chevaux  numides ; 

Qui  mordaient  le  votre  au  poitrail ; 

Ce  n'etait  pas  le  bruit  de  bombe  et  de  mitraille 
Que  vingt  ans,  sous  ses  pieds,  avait  fait  la  bataille 

Ddcnain^  en  noirs  tonrbillons ; 
Qund  son  souffle  poussait  sur  cette  mer  trouble, 
Les  drapeaux  frissonnants,  penchds  dans  la  mSIde 
Comme  les  mats  des  bataillons ; 

Ce  n'etait  pas  Madrid,  le  Kremlin  et  le  Pbare, 
La  diane  au  matin  fredonnaDt  sa  fiuiftre, 


Le  bivae  sommeillant  dans  sea  fenx  <$toil^ 
Les  dragons  chevelus,  les  grenadiers  ^piques, 
Et  les  rouges  lanciers  fourmillant  dans  les  piques 

Comme  des  fleurs   de  pourpre  en   I'dpaisseur 
des  bMs; 

Non,  ce  qui  I'occupait,  c'est  I'ombere  blonde  et 

rose 
D'un  bel  enfant  qui  dort  labonche  demicloee 

Gracieux  comme  TOrient, 
Tandis  qu'avec  amour,  sa  nourrice  enchantde 
D'une  goutte  de  lait  au  bout  du  sein  restde 

Agace  sa  l^vre  en  riant ! 

Lep^re  alora  posait  ses  condes  sur  sa  chaise,^ 
Son  coaur  plem  de  sanglots  se  ddgonflait  &  I'aise 

II  pleurait,  d'amour  dperdu. 
Sois  bdni,  pauvre  enfant,  tdte  aujourd'  hui  glacde, 
Seul  4tre  qui  pouvais  distraire  sa  pensde 

Du  trone  du  monde  perdu !" 

Too  hard  his  fate !— ah !  if,  this  earth  upon, 
No  being  he  had  loved,  no  single  one. 

Less  dark  that  doom  had  been. 
But  with  the  heart  of  might  doth  ever  dwcli 
The  heart  of  love ;  and  in  his  island  cell 

Two  things  there  were,  1  ween : 

Two    things— a   portrait   and  a  map— there 

were. 
Here  hung  the  pictured  worid,  an  infant  there  ; 
That  held  his  genius,  this  enshrined  his  love. 
And  as  at  eve  he  glanced  around  th'  alcx>ve, 
Where  gaolers  watched  his  very  thoughts  to 

spy. 
What  mused  he  then  ?    what  dream  of  years 

gone  by 
Stirr'd  ^eath  that  crownless  brow,  and  fix'd  that 
glistening  eye  ? 

'T  was  not  the  steps  of  that  heroic  tale 
That  from  Areola  marched  to  Montmirail 

On  Glory's  red  degrees ; 
Nor  Cairo's  pacha's  fierce  Numidian  steeds, 
Nor  the  tall  shadows  of  the  pyramids,— 

Ah  I  't  was  not  always  these  ; — 
'T  was  not  the  bursting  shell,  the  iron  sleet. 
The  whiriwind  rush  of  battle  'neathhis  feet, 

Throuorh  twice  ten  years  ago, 
When,  at  his  breath,  upon  that  sea  of  steel 
Were   launched  the  rustling  banners— there  to 

reel 
Like  masts  when  tempests  blow ; 

'T  was  not  Madrid,  nor  Kremlin  of  the  czar, 
Nor  Pharos  on  old  Egypt's  coast  afar. 
Nor  shrill  rdveilld's  camp-awak'ning  sound. 
Nor  bivouac  couch'd  its  starry  fires  around. 
Crested  dragoons,  grim,  veteran  ♦  grenadiers, 
Nor  the  red  lances  'midst  a  wood  of  spears 


*  We  are  sensible  of  not  having  adequately  raor 
dered  "grenadiers  ipiquefc"  Tba  English  word 
"  heroic"  will  not  express  the  sense,  which  would 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  epic  times  of  old,— Homerii 
warriors,  men  of  other  aUture  than  the  |jerfocia«& 
of  ordinar^j  cxj^isitoifc-i^^vA^H  ^\«^VftN, 
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Swanning  like  pnrple  flowers  among  the  golden 
ears. 

No !  't  was  an  infant's  image,  fresh  and  fair, 
With    rosy    mouth    half-oped,    as    slumbering 

there 
It  lay  beneath  the  smile 
Of  her  whose  breast,  soft-bendinff  o*er  its  sleep. 
Lingering  upon  that  little  lip  doth  Keep 

One  pendant  drop  the  while. 

Then,  his  sad  head  upon  his  hands  inclined, 
He  wept ;  that  father-heart  all  unconfined. 

Outpoured  in  love  alone. 
My  blessing  on  thy  clay-cold  head,  poor  child  ! 
Sole  being  for  whose  sake  his  thoughts,  beguiled, 

Forgot  the  world's  lost  throne. 

This  is,  truly,  most  touchiDg  tenderness. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war,  into  what  vain  and  meagre  phantoms 
shrink  ye  beside  one  moment  of  pure  and 
holy  love — a  parent's  love,  of  all  the  likest 
Heaven ! 

Our  remark  with  reference  to  our  author*8 
variety  of  sympathies  is  applicable  not  merely 
to  the  words  as   a  whole.     In  the  self-same 
volume  tendencies  and  attachments  to  per- 
sons and  parties  the  most  opposed  to  each 
other  meet  on  the  common  ground  of  poeti- 
cal impartiality  and  liberal  and  candid  impar- 
tiality.    Let  the  greatness  be  the  greatness 
of  genius,  of  glory,  or  of  misfortune,  the  tri- 
bute of  Victor  Hugo  is  paid  with  no  niggard 
hand.     In  the  long,  wild  dreamy  rhapsody 
addressed  to   the   Arc   of  Triomphe  in  the 
Voix  Interieures,  the  souvenirs  of  the  empire 
are,  of  course,  the  prominent  historical  fea- 
tures, whilst  immediately  preceding  that  ef- 
fusion is    one    bearing    the    superscription 
"  Sunt  lacryraae  rerum,"  and  pouring  over  the 
cold,  discrowned  head,  and  the  scarce-closed 
tomb  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  elder  Bour- 
bons, all  that  compassion,  charity,  and  affec- 
tion could  offer  of  the  reverential,  the  indul- 
gent, and  the  humane.    Thus  does  be  muse 
the  first   vicissitudes  of  the   race.     *'  Who, 
then,"  he  exclaims,  in  the  days  when  Ver- 
sailles was  yet  in  its  glory,  resplendent  with 
f^tes  and  pageantry,  and  the  two  Louis  and 
the  Comte  d'Artois    in   the  bloom  of  boy- 
hood,— 


**  Qui  leur  eut  dit  alors  Taustere  destin^e  7 

Qui  leur  eut  dit  qu'un  jour  cette  France  incliniSe 

Sous  leurs  fronts  de  fieurons  charges, 
Ne  se  souviendrait  d'eux  ni  de  leur  morne  histoire, 
Pas  plus  que  Tocean  sans  fond  et  sans  m^moire 
Ne  se  souvient  des  naufrag^ ! 

Que  chaines,  lis,  dauphins  un  jour  les  Tuileries 
Vemhot  PiUaatre  amas  des  vieilles  armoiries 
S*($ciouler  de  leur  plafond  nu, 


Et  qu'en  ces  temps  lotntaios  que  le  myst^re  oon- 

vre, 
Un  Corse,  encore  h  naitre,  au  noir  fronton  dv 
Louvre 
Sculpterait  nn  aigle  inconnu  ? 

Que  leur  royal  Saint-Clond  se  meublait  poor  ua 

autre ! 
Et  qu'en  ces  fiers  jardins  dn  rigide  Lenotre 

Amour  de  leurs  yeux  dblonis, 
Beaux  pares  o^  dans  les  jeux  croiasait  leur  jeuoe 

force,    « 
Leschevauxde  Crim^  unjour  mordraient  I'^ooroe 
Des  vieux  arbres  du  grand  Louis  ?'* 

Who,  then,  to  them  had  told  the  Future's  story  t 
Or  said  that  France,  then  bow'd  before  their  g^, 

One  day  would  mindful  be 
Of  them  and  of  their  mournful  fate  no  more, 
Than  of  the  wrecks  its  waters  have  swept  o'er 

The  unremembering  sea  ? 

That  their  old  Tuileries  should  see  the  fall 
Of  blazons  from  its  high  heraldic  hall, 

Dismantled,  crumbling,  prone ; 
Or  that  o'er  yon  dark  Louvre  s  architrave 
A  Corsican,  as  yet  unborn,  should  grave 

An  eagle,  ihen  unknown  ? 

That  gay  St.  Cloud  another  lord  awaited, 
Or  that  in  scenes  Lenotre's  art  created 

For  princely  sport  and  ease, 
Crimean  steeds,  trampling  the  velvet  glade. 
Should  browse  the  bark  beneath  the  stately  shtde, 

Of  the  great  Louis'  trees  ?         \ 

Another  instance.  In  the  Rayons  et  Otir 
bres  is  a  poem  entitled  "Le  Sept  Aout, 
1829,"  which  concludes  with  these  lines  ad- 
dressed to  Hoi  V  rood : — 

it 

"  O  palais,  sois  b^ni !  sois  b^nie,  6  ruine ! 
Qu'une  auguste  aureole  a  jamais  t'illumine ! 
Devant  tes  noirs  cr^neaux,  pieux,  nous  dobs 
courbons, 
Car  le  vieux  roi  de  France  sL  trouv^  sous  ton 

ombre 
Cette  hospitality  m^lancolique  et  sombre 
Qu'on  revolt  et  qu'on  rend  de  Stuarts  ^  Boor- 
bons !" 


Palace  and  ruin !  bless  thee  evermore ! 
Grateful  we  bow  thy  gloomy  tow'rs  before ; 
For  the  old  kins  of  France  hath  found  in  thee 
That  melancholy  hospitality 
Which,  in  their  royal  fortune's  evil  day, 
Stuarts  and  Bourbons  to  each  other  pay. 


Turn  some  pages  of  the  volume,  and  yoo 
will  read  this  exclamation  of  the  consoler  of 
the  exiled  heirs  of  St.  Louis  : — 

**  Car  j'ai  ma  mission  !  car,  arm^  d'une  lyre, 

Plein  d'hymnes  irrit^s  aniens  &  s'  ^pancher, 
Je  garde  le  tr^sor  des  gloires  de  I'empire : 
{     l^  Tv'^v  ^mais  sooffert  qu'on  ofl4t  y  toucher !" 
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Ann'd  with  the  lyre,  and  full  of  fiery  song,  I 

Jealous  and  prompt  t'  avert  th'  audacious  crime, 

T  is  mine  to  guard  tliose  treasures  from  all  wrong. 
The  glories  of  the  great  imferul  timk.* 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  impressive  exam- 
ple of  the  comprehensive  affections  of  this 
truly  historical  poet  is  afforded  by  the  ode 
"  A  la  Je^^ne  France,"  or,  as  it  is  otherwise 
inscribed,  <*Dict6  aprds  Juillet,  1830."  In 
that  admirable  inspiration,  the  freeman  re- 
joices, the  sage  advises,  the  man  of  charity 
pleads  and  exhorts.  With  fiery  exultation 
the  bard  celebrates  the  combats  of  the  Three 
Days,  the  deeds  of  the  heroic  youth  of 
Paris.  Dismiss  your  sneering  politics,  ye 
Englishmen,  "  suppressors  of  France  !'*  for 
dauntless  and  heroic  ia  that  youth,  of  what- 
ever other  great  qualities  you  may  fairly 
deny  to  it  the  possession : — 

"^  Voe  jennes  dtendarts  trou^d  k  faire  en  vie 
Aux  vieux  drapeaux  d'Austerlitz." 

Then  comes  the  general  rising  of  the 
populous  fauxbourgs : — 

**  Trois  jours,  trois  nuits  dans  la  foumaise, 

Tout  ce  peuple  en  fen  bouUlonna 
Crevant  T^charpe  b^rnaise 

Da  fer  de  lance  d'  Jena.*' 

He  pauses,  indeed,  to  condemn  those  despe* 
rate  instigators  of  the  outrage  of  the  con- 
stitutional compact : — 

••  Fliaux  qu'aux  dernier s  rois  d^unefatale  race 
Toujours  la  Providence  envoie  aux  jours  mar- 
quh." 

But  from  the  contemplation  of  their  insane 
attempt  turns  to  indulge  compassion  and 
implore  respect  for  the  sorrows  of  the  house 
precipitated  into  sudden  and  irremediable 
ruin  by  their  pernicious  counsels : — 

*0!  laiseez-moi  pleurer  sur  cette  race  morte 
Que  rapporta  I'exil,  et  que  Texil  emporte, 

Vent  fatal,  qui  trois  fois  d^j&  les  enleva  ! 
Recondnisons  au  nioins  ces  vieux  rois  de  nos 

per^s. 
Rends,  drapeau  de  Fleurus,  les  honneurs  mill- 
taires 
A  I'orlfiamme  qui  s'en  va  !" 

Oh  !  let  me  weep  that  race  whose  day  is  past, 
By  exile  giv'n,  by  exile  claimed  once  more, 

Thrice  swept  away  upon  that  fatal  blast. 
Whatever  its  blame,  escort  we  to  our  shore 

*  The  verse  occurB  in  stanzas  on  the  Duchess 
dTAbrantes,  the  widow  of  Junot,  and  to  whose  re- 
nuuDs  the  municipal  council  of  Paris  had  refused  a 
psrtioQ  of  ground  in  Fhn  la  Ofaaise,  and  the  Minis- 
tor  of  the  mterior  a  pieoe  of  marble. 


These  relics  of  the  monarchy  of  yore ; 
And  to  th'  outmarchinff  orifiame  be  paid 
War's  honors  by  the  flag  on  Pleura's  field  dis- 
played! 

Again,  with  the  honorable  consciousness 
of  disinterested  sympathy,  he  avows : — 

"  L'exil  et  les  tombeaux  dans   mes  chants  sent 

b^nis ; 
Et  tandis  que  d'un  rdgne  on  salura  I'aurore, 
Ma  poddie  en  deuil  ira  longtemps  encore 
De  Sainte-Hdldne  ^  Saint-Denis." 

Let  others  hail  a  new-bom  reign  !  the  while 
Betwixt  St  Denis  and  St.  Helen's  isle, 
Haunting  the  scenes  where  pomp  and  pow'r  lie 

low, 
In  mourning  many  a  year  my  poesy  shall  go. 

Then,  mingling  exhortations  with  praise, 
pure,  pacific  precepts  for  the  future,  with 
proud  reminiscences  of  the  past,  looking 
forward  to  an  era  of  regulated  liberty — to 
crown  the  glorious  memories  of  conquest — 
associations  then  the  more  vividly  awakened 
by  the  all-recent  flashing  of  their  -maiden 
swords  by  the  ardent  youth  of  the  capital ; 
he  invokes  an  age  of  enlightenment  and  in- 
tellectuality— an  age  to  be  devoted  to  the 
generous  emulations  of  peace.  And,  lastly, 
addressing  those  ministers  of  religion  for 
whose  security  the  dark  recollections  of  other 
days  had  excited  apprehension,  he  calls 
upon  them  to  resume  their  sacred  functions 
without  doubt  or  dread,  treading  only  the 
path  of  humility,  to  the  avoidance  of  those 
occasions  of  offence  given  by  vain  display 
and  arrogance  as  ill-brooked  as  ill-becoming. 
The  poet  illustrates  the  counsels  of  the 
friend.  See,  it  is  again  Vesuvius !  but  now 
in  more  terrible  commotion  than  when, 
threatening  as  he  then  was,  it  was  hb  visible 
presence  alone  that  overawed  us.  Listen 
awhile : — 

"^Et  desormais,  charges  du    seul  fardeau  des 

ames, 
Pauvres  comme  le  peuple,  humbles  comme  les 

femmes, 
Ne  redoutez  plus  rien.     Votre  eglise  est  le 

port! 
Qoand  long-temps  a  grond^  la  bouche  du  Veauve, 
Quand  sa  lave,  ecumant  comme  un  vin  dans  la 

cuve, 
Apparait  toute  rouge  au  bord, 

Naples  s'ement ;  pleurante,  effkree  et  lascive, 
Elle  accourt,  elle  ^treint  la  terre  convulsive ; 
Elle  demande  grace  au  Volcan  courrouc^ ; 
Point  de  gMce !    Un  long  jet  de  cendre  et  de 
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Grandit  incessamment  aar  la  cime  enflamm^ 
Comme  un  con  de  vautour  hondel'aire  dressd. 

Soadain  un  ^lair  luit !  hora  du  cratdre  immense 
La  sombre  Eruption  boudit  comme  en  d^mence. 

Adieu  le  fronton  grec  et  le  temple  toscan ! 
La  flamme  des  vaisseaax  empoarpre  la  voilure, 
La  lave  se  r^pand  comme  une  chevelure, 
Sar  les  ^paales  da  volcan. 

Elle  vient,  elle  vient,  cette  lave  profonde, 
Qui  f^conde  les  champs  et  fait  des  ports  dans 
Tonde ! 

Plages,  mers,  archipels,  tout  tressaile  &  la  fois. 
Ses  dots  roulent,  vermeils,  fumann,  inexorables, 
Fit  Naples  et  ses  palais  tremblent  plus  misdrables 

Q,a*au  souffle  ae  Torage  une  feuille  des  bois. 

Chaos  prodigieux  !  la  cendre  emplit  les  rues, 
La  terre  revomit  des  maisons  disparues, 

Chaque  toit  6perda  se  heurte  au  toit  voisin, 
La  mer  bout  dans  le  golfe  et  la  plaine  s'embrase ; 
Et  les  clochers  gdans,  chancelant  sur  leur  base, 

Sonnent  d^eux-mSmes  le  tocsin ! 

Mais  (cVstDieu  qui  le  veut) — tout  en  brisantdes 

villes, 
Tout  en  bouleversant  les  vallons  et  les  iles. 

En  jelant  has  les  tours  qu'il  ddvore  en  courrouz, 
En  remuant  au  loin  les  ondeset  la  terre, 
Toujours  Visuve  oublie  en  son  propre  cratdre 

L'humble  ermitage  o^  prie  un  vieux  pretre  ^ 
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With  souls  alone  your  care,  in  purpose  holy, 
Henceforth,  ye    sacred    priestnood,    fear  no 

wrong, 
Poor  as  the  poor,  as  woman  meek  and  lowly. 
The  shrine  your  guard.     When  huge  Vesu- 
vius long 
Threat'ning  liath  growl'd  its  cavem'd  jaws 

among, 
When  its  hot  lava,  like  the  bubbling  wine, 
Foaming,  doth  all  its  monstrous  edge  incarnadine, 

Then  is  alarm  in  Naples.     With  dismay, 
Wantun  and  wild  her  weeping  thousands  pour. 
Convulsive  clasp  the  ground,  its  rage  to  stay. 
Implore  the  angry  mount — in  vain  implore ! 
For  lo !  a  column  towering  more  and  more. 
Of  smoke  and  ashes,  from  its  burning  crest 
Shoots  like  a  vulture's  neck  rear*d  from  its  airy 
nest. 

Sudden,  a  flash !  and  from  th'  enormous  den 
Th'  eruption's  lurid  mass  bursts  forth  amain. 
Bounding  in  frantic  ecstasy.     Ah  !  then 
Farewell  to  Grecian  front  and  Tuscan  fane  ! 
Sails  in  the  bay  imbibe  th*  empurpling  stain. 
The  while  the  lava  in  profusion  wide 
Flings  o'er  the  mountain^  neck  its  showery  locks 
untied. 

It  comes,  it  comes,  that  lava,  deep  and  rich, 
That  dowV  which  fertilises  fields  and  fills 
New  moles  open  the  waters.    Bay  and  beach, 
Broad  sea  ana  ciuster'd  isle,  one  tenor  IhnWa 
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As  roll  the  red,  inexorable  rills ; 
While  Naples  trembles  in  her  palaces 
More  helpless  than  tBe  leaf  when  tempests  ahake 
the  trees. 

Prodigious  chaos !  streets  in  ashes  lost. 
Dwellings  devoured  and  vomited  asain, 
Roof  against  neigh  Vring  roof,  beiinlder'd  toss'd, 
The  boiling  waters  and  the  biiming  plain; 
While  rang  from  ffiant  steeples,  as  tney  reel, 
Unhelp'd  by  human  band,  the  conscious  tocsins 
peal. 

Yet,  'mid  the  wreck  of  cities,  and  the  pride 
Of  the  green  valleys  and  the  isles  lain  low, 
The  crash  of  tow'rs,  the  tumult  waste  and  wide 
O'er  sea  and  land ;  'midst  all  this  work  of  wee 
Vesuvius  still,  fast  by  its  crater's  glow. 
Forgetful,  spares — Heaven  wills  that  it  shonili 
spare — 
The  lonely  cell  where  kneels  an  aged  priest  at 
pray'r. 

With  these  superb  stanzas  the  ode  con- 
cludes. Our  readers  will  scarcely  fail  to  ap- 
preciate in  them  the  same  masterj  of  gor- 
geous description  as  in  the  former  extract, 
whereby  they  were  rapturously  transported 
from  these  bleak  kingdoms  to  the  glowing 
and  glorious  Bay  of  Naples. 

Here,  then,  we  pause.  Our  eztracts^haTe, 
we  think,  sufficiently  displayed  the  noble- 
ness of  spirit  which  in  so  eminent  a  deeree 
distinguishes  those  productions  of  our  author, 
the  subjects  of  which  are  the  events,  the  ac- 
tors, and  sufferers  of  the  age — meaning,  as 
we  do,  the  age  dating  from  the  early  French 
revolution,  and  which,  for  the  final  judgment 
of  history,  is  even  yet  incomplete — has  not 
yet  received  the  stamp  of  perfect  incontro- 
vertible characterisation.     With  these  sub- 
jects the  muse  of  Victor  Hugo  has,  as  our 
readers  are  now  aware,  most  extensively  oc- 
cupied himself— so  extensively,  that  were  we 
to  pursue  our  translations  of  his  historical 
poetry  we  might  find  ourselves  rendering 
the  fair  half  of  his  lyrics.     We  must  be  con- 
tent with  having  indicated  the  mine  and  pro- 
duced some  specimens  of  the  ore.     But  let 
it  not  be  supposed  (and  en  passant  we  soli- 
cited credence  on  this  point)  that  when  he 
turns  aside  from  the  highways  of  history  m- 
to  the  byways  of  our  secluded  interior  lif^-* 
when,  from  meditating  the  splendor  and  the 
eclipse  of  empires,  the  downfall  of  dynasties, 
and  the  sweeping  march  of  revolutions,  be 
betakes  him  to  the  contemplation  of  nature 
— ancient  nature,  ever  new  beside  and  around 
us,  or  to  confidential  commonings  with  tha 
heart  of  our  affections,  that  then  he  is  ao- 
\  com^^v^^  V]  ^\QftA  "^"Kr^^N&iA^ui  taose.    And 


do  our  fair  retiders  imagine  thai  this  mighty 
muter — he  who  bo  sweeps  the  cborda  of  the 
high  historic  lyre — has  no  skill  of  music  for 
the  spirit  of  their  history — that  he  knows  not 
to  sing  of  love?  Dear,  douhting  creatures!  we 
may  use  such  gentle  force  of  persuasive  verse 
on  a  future  occasioo  as  shall  cause  you  to  un- 
say that  distrust  of  our  friend  Victor.  And 
if  any  one,  who  from  our  specimens  has 
caught  some  notion  of  the  pomp  and  gran- 
deur of  his  lofty  style,  suppose  him  to  be 
1«U  at  home  in  the  aenlimenlal,  or  the  sim- 

!ilo,  he  may  be  disabused  of  his  error,  when, 
or  those  whom  it  may  concern,  we  give  a 
taate  of  the  quality  of  Hugo's  ballad.' 

And,  as  an  earnest  of  our  gracious  inten- 
tions, we  leave  with  our  readers  at  this  pre- 
sent parting  the  following: — 

"EcnV  lur  ie  Vitre  (Tune  Ftnitn  Flamandr. 

"  J'aime  le  carillon  dans  tes  t\\6»  aniiquea, 
O  vieux  pays,  garilien  ile  lea  DHSun  domestiqucB, 
Noble  Hacdre,  o&  le  Nord  se  rdcbauffe  engourdi 
Au  soleil  de  Castille  et  e'accoup!e  an  Midil 
Le  carillon,  c'eat  I'heure  inattendue  et  folle, 
Qae  r<eil  croit  voir,  v^tue  en  danreuse  espagnolp, 
ApfMTatlre  soiidain  parle  trou  vifet  clair 
Qoe  ferait  en  H'ouvrant  une  porte  de  I'air. 
^le  vient,  seconant  anr  les  toils  i^thargiqaes 
Son  biblier  d'argenl  picin  de  notes  magiques. 
R^veillant  nans  piii£  les  dormeura  ennuf  eux, 
Sautant  3  petits  pns  cooime  un  oiaeau  joyeux, 
Vibrant,   ainsi  qu'an   dard  qni   tremble   dans  la 

cible  ; 
Par  un  frele  escalier  de  cristal  invifiible, 
Bfihrde  et  daniante,  etie  doK^nd  des  cieux ; 
£t  I'eaprit,  ce  veilleur  fait  d'orpilles  et  d'yeiix, 
Tandis  qu'eile  va,  vient,  monte.et  deacendeDcore, 
Enlend  de  marcho  en  niarcbe  errei  son  pied  so- 
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lAnet  %BTitUn  on  a  Flemith  WitiJo»pane. 

Within  thy  cities  of  the  olden  time 
Dearly  I  love  to  list  the  ringing  cbime, 
Thon  faithful  gaardian  of  domestic  worth, 
Noble  old  Ftandere!  wheie  the  rigid  North 
A  flush  of  rich  meridian  glow  dolh  feel, 
Cangbt  htim  reflected  suns  of  bright  Castille. 
The  ohime,  tlie  sparkling  chime !    To  Fancy'* 

Prompt  her  affections  to  personify — 
It  is  the  freab  and  frolic  hour,  array'J 
In  gnise  of  dancing  Andalusian  maid. 
Appearing  by  a  crevice  fine  and  rare, 
As  of  a  door  oped  in  "  Ih'  incorporal  air." 
She  come* !  o  er  drowsv  RXifs,  inert  and  dull. 
Shaking  lier  lap,  of  Bilv^ry  mnsic  full, 
Rouaing  without  re "'  "   '  '    ' 


Tripping  like  joyous  tNrd  with  tiniest  tread, 
Quiv'rinff  like  dart  thai  tremiiles  in  the  targe. 
By  a  frail  crystal  stair,  whose  viewless  marge 
Baan  her  slight  footfall,  tim'rous  half,  yet  free. 
In  innocent  eiOravagance  of  glee 
The  eracefnl  creature  'lights  from  out  the  spheres. 
While  the  quick  spirit— thing  of  eyes  and  ears— 
As  now  ahe  goes,  now  comes,  mnncts,  and  anon 
Deicenda,  ibosc  delicate  degrees  upon. 
Hears  her  melodioua  foot  from  step  to  step  mo 

Eiquisite,  is  it  not  ?  In  thought  and  in 
expression  how  fanciful,  how  rich!  Any 
thing  more  arch,  more  elegantly  fantastic, 
more  tpirituel,  scarcely  have  we  known 
since  Prospero's  dainty  minister  rode  "on 
the  curl'd  clouds."  And  for  sound  that  is 
an  echo  to  the  sense,  surpass  us,  if  you  can, 
the  music,  rendering  music,  in  the  mellow 
closing  lines.  "  That  strnin  agiiin !"  ay, 
again  and  again.  And  you,  Bruges,  Ghent, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Malines,  cities  Flemish 
and  Brabantine,  beware  this  wandering  Trou- 
v'ere,  lest  he  charm  the  spirit  of  Ornce  and 
Beauty  from  out  your  cunning  frameworks 
and  ravishing  traceries  and  witch  it  away, 
mangre  protocols,  treaties,  and  the  balance 
of  power— over  the  frontier. 


Spanish  Bull-Fiohter. — Among  the  pas- 
sengers who  arrived  from  Cadix  in  the  Iberia 
man  steamer  was  a  Spanish  Matador,  or  bull 
fighter.  He  arrived  at  Southampton  for  the 
purpose  of  proceeding  from  that  port  to 
South  America,  wherelie  has  an  engagement 
for  three  years,  to  perform  iu  the  gladiatorial 
eibibi^ons  in  one  of  the  South  American 
Mpitais.  The  sum  he  is  to  receive  for  this 
•arvice  is  £4000.  He  is  a  stout  built  man, 
and  appears  to  possess  great  activity  and 
strength.  During  the  voyage  he  exhibited 
his  sword  with  which  he  is  armed  when  in 
oonfiict  with  the  savage  performers  of  the 
unphitheBtre,    It  is  s  heavy  straight  tno- 


edged  sword,  about  3i  feet  long,  with  a  red 
hilt.  To  use  such  a  weapon  effectually  must 
require  considerable  strength  and  dexterity. 
The  travelling  dress  of  the  Matador  was 
rather  stage-h^e,  being  variegated  and  pio- 
turesque,  and  quite  different  irom  that  of  u 
Spanish  gentleman.  He  had  a  servant  with 
him,  a  slender  eSeminata  looking  youth,  who 
was  dressed  more  fantastically  and  singular- 
ly than  his  master.  The  behavior  i^  the 
Matador  in  the  custom-house,  with  his 
brusque  manners,  deep  husky  voice,  and 
vehement  vohihility,  seemed  to  cause  much 
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**  The  father  of  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes 
was  Doctor  Thomas  Beddoes  of  Clifton,  a 
man  of  much  vigor  and  originality  of  mind, 
a  bold  scientific  inquirer  and  a  vehement 
politician.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  early  patron 
and  one  of  the  most  ardent  defenders  of  the 
first  French  Revolution.  He  married  Maria 
Edgeworlh's  younger  sister,  and  died  in  1800, 
six  years  after  the  birth  of  his  only  son,  who 
was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  a  college 
friend  of  his  fathers,  afterwards  Sir  Davies 
Gilbert.  The  mother  of  Thomas  Lovell 
Beddoes  also  died  while  he  was  comparatively 
young — his  sisters  have  survived  him, 

"  He  went  to  Charter  House  School  when 
he  was  fourteen,  took  a  high  place  in  the  fifth 
form,  distinguished  himself  in  the  classics,  and 
was  second  boy  in  the  school  when  he  was  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
Mr.  Bevan  of  the  Western  Circuit  was  his 
fag,  and  tells  us  what  manner  of  buy  he  was 
at  the  school.  He  had  an  impatient,  insub- 
ordinate spirit ;  a  great  turn  for  humor,  and 
propensity  to  mischief,  expressed  also  in  a 
singularly  shrewd  sarcastic  face ;  was  always 
in  some  kind  of  conflict  or  rebellion ;  and 
even  when  detected,  his  invincible  assurance 
and  deliberate  defiance  of  the  masters,  to- 
gether with  the  grim  composure  of  his  coun- 
tenance, was  so  irresistibly  comic,  that  I 
have  seen  them  unable  to  speak  for  laughing 
when  he  was  brought  up  for  punishment. 
In  and  out  of  play  his  tastes  were  manly. 
The  motto  on  his  pasteboard  shield  was 
Algernon  Sydney's  Manus  hcec  inimica  Tyr- 
annis;  the  lads  would  crowd  into  the  cloisters 
to  hear  him  burlesque  the  popular  actors, 
**  particularly  Kean  and  Macready  ;"  he  in- 
vented a  slang  language  which  became  the 
general  property  of  the  school ;  and  the 
books  he  would  read  and  recite,  and  make 
his  fag  take  part  in,  were  Shakespeare, 
Fletcher,  Jonson,  Webster,  and  Marlowe, 
which  says  Mr.  Bevan,  "  he  read  with  so 
much  propriety  of  expression  and  manner 

*jPoems.  '  By  the  late  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes, 
Aatbor  of  ''Death's  Jest  Book,  or  the  FooVs  Ttag^ 
dj."    With  A  Memoir.    Piekering. 


that  I  was  always  glad  to  listen  ;  even  wfaao 
I  was  pressed  into  the  service  as  his  aecom* 
plice,  his  enemy,  or  his  love,  with   a  doe 
accompaniment  of  curses,  caresses,  or  kieks, 
as  the  course  of  his  declamation  requu:ed." 
Throughout  the  school  generally  he  was 
popular,  less  that  the  boys  liked  him,  than 
that  they  feared  and  instinctively  respected 
him.     Without  any  apparent  effort  he  ac- 
quired and  retained  over  all  of  them  a  marked 
ascendancy.     *'  He  had  scholarship  enough," 
says  Mr  Bevan, "  to  reach  and  maintain  with 
ease  a  high  place  in  the  school ;  but,  that 
point  settled,  he  seemed  to  abandon  all  fiur- 
ther  competition,  that  he  might  establish  i 
supremacy  more  to  his  taste."     His  Kteniy 
powers  early  and  characteristically  displayed 
themselves.     A  locksmith  who  worked  for 
the  school,  one  John  Wylie,  incurred  hb 
wrath  by  putting  a  bad  lock  on  his  book-cue 
and  forcing  him  to  pay  as  for  a  good  one; 
whereupon,  the  very  next  night  Wylie  came 
to  work,  Beddoes  had  prepared  a  dramatic 
interlude  representing  his  last  moments  dis- 
turbed by  horror  and  remorse  for  his  sins  in 
the  matter  of  the  lock,   in  a   second  scene 
depicting  his  death,  and  in  a  third  hb  faneral 
procession  interrupted  by  fiends  who  bore 
the  body  off  to  accompany  the  soul  to  eternal 
torments.   "  The  getting  up,"  says  Mr  Bern* 
**  was  so  perfect,  and  the  dialogue,  songs, 
choruses,  and    dirge,  so  good  in  their  way, 
and  so  personal  and  little  flattering  to  the 
suffering  soul,  that  John  Wylie  departed  io 
a  storm  of  wrath  and  execration,  and  coold 
not  be  persuaded  for  some  time  to  resnme 
his  work.'*  ' 

Beddoes  entered  residence  as  a  commoner 
at  Pembroke  before  he  was  seventeen,  bnt  ' 
he  had  already  sent  serious  poetry  to  the 
Morning  Post,  and  in  his  freshman's  year  he 
published  his  first  volume.     It  was  hardly 
out,  however,  before  he  was  heartily  ashamed 
of  it ;  and  the  gaily-bound   copies  he  had 
given  to  his  friends  but  a  month  or  two  before, 
he  would  go  about  amonpr  their  bookshelves 
privately  and  primly  eviscerating,   with  a 
\  qWOiX^XaXVaxvi.  \v^  bad  left  them  only  ils 
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glittering  outside.  He  had  now  begun  a 
regtdar  dramatic  work,  which  was  far  ad- 
vanced before  his  freshman's  year  had  waned, 
and  which  in  his  second  college  year,  when 
he  was  not  yet  nineteen,  was  publbhed  with 
the  title  of  The  Bride's  Tragedy,  It  could 
not  have  been  published  at  a  better  time. 
Charles  Lamb  had  discovered  the  elder 
English  dramatists  not  long  before,  critics 
and  poets  were  eager  in  discussion  and 
admiration  of  them,  and  here  had  a  writer 
suddenly  started  up  with  precisely  that  order 
of  power  and  genius.  The  story  and  its 
treatment,  the  terror  and  pity  thrown  into 
it,  the  tragic  boldness  of  the  writer,  his 
power  of  fancy  and  imagery,  his  deficiency 
of  art,  his  superabundance  of  passion,  his  li- 
censes of  imagination,  all  proclaimed  a  scion  of 
he  stock  from  which  Webster  and  Marlowe 
sprung.  With  very  visible  crudeness  of  taste, 
there  was  no  discernible  immntureness  or 
juvenility  of  power.  When  we  read  the 
tragedy  now  we  perceive  in  it  singular  and 
pleasing  absence  of  all  violence  of  effort,  of 
all  merely  imitative  energy  reflected  from 
books.  He  had  found  the  tale  among  the 
legends  of  his  college  (that  of  a  student  of 
high  birth  who  had  privately  married  at 
Oxford  a  girl  in  humble  life,  and  who,  on 
becoming  entangled  in  a  betroth  men  t  on 
which  his  friends  at  home  insisted,  is  tempted 
to  the  horrible  crime  of  murdering  his  wife) ; 
and  such  as  these  scenes  relate  it,  sudden, 
rapt,  and  passionate,  we  -see  it  freshly  re- 
written from  the  heart.  For  the  simplicity 
and  pathos  of  the  deepest  tragic  feeling,  and 
for  the  sweetness  with  which  its  horror  is 
redeemed,  the  murder  scene  is  unrivalled. 
When  the  poor  girl  is  told  to  repent  and 
die,  she  says  to  her  murderer,  with  no  sense 
but  of  his  sudden  estrangement  and  his  ten- 
derness passed  away — 

Oh  If  thou  wiliest  it,  love, 
If  thou  but  speak  it  with  thy  natural  voice, 
And  smile  upop  me, — I  Ml  not  think  it  pain. 
But  cheerfully  I  Ml  seek  me  out  a  grave, 
'    And  sleep  as  sweetly  as  on  Hesperus*  breast. 
He  will  not  smile ;  he  will  not  listen  to  me. 
Why  dost  thou  thrust  thy  fin^jers  in  thy  bosom  ? 
Oh  search  it,  search  it ;  see  if  there  remain 
One  little  remnant  of  thy  former  love. 
To  dry  my  tears  with. 

He  stabs  her,  and  in  his  arms  she  sinks  and 
dies — 


His  lips  are  ice. 
Help  I 


Whose  kiss  is  that  ? 
Oh  my  loved  Hesperus, 


His  love  had  re-awakened  and  his  remorse 
begun  before  he  hears  that  final  cry,  of  which 
he  exclaims,  in  a  line  that  may  have  lingered 
in  Henry  Tavlor's  ear  when  he  wrote  a  simi- 
lar verse  in  his  noble  Artevelde, 

What  a  shriek  was  that— it  flew  to  Heaven. 

The  most  full  and  frank  recocrnition  of 
Beddoes  came  at  once  from  one  who  was 
himself  at  that  time  in  the  flush  of  his  own 
poetical  fame,  who  spoke  of  him  everywhere, 
mterested  the  critics  for  him,  reviewed  him 
in  the  Edinburgh,  sought  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  will  remain  by  his  side  as 
long  as  he  shall  hereafter  find  appreciation, 
as  that  true  fellow -songster  Barry  Cornwall, 
whose  Fletcher-like  muse  would  in  his  have 
generously  greeted  a  greater  song  ;  as  that 
steady  friend  Mr.  Proctor,  who  followed  him 
afterwards  with  unfailing  solicitude  through 
his  fitful  life  career,  mr  was  the  encour- 
agement and  praise  from  another  genuine 
poet,  George  Darley,  less  hearty  or  unmis- 
giving ;  and  certainly  young  tragedian  never 
had  fairer  start  than  this  "  boy  Beddoes,"  as 
it  became  for  a  time  the  town- talk  to  speak 
of  him.  Little  was  it  then  known,  to  those 
who  so  called  him,  how  truly  the  student  of 
Pembroke  remained  still  the  boy  of  Charter 
House.  The  ambition  that  had  suggested  the 
Bride's  Tragedy  died  in  the  effort  of  pro- 
ducing it.  As  with  bis  schoolfellows,  now 
with  the  poets,  his  power  once  acknowledged 
he  abandoned  farther  competiiion.  Oxford 
itself  lay  heav^y  on  him.  For  all  that  vital 
intellectual  energy  which  filled  him  he  found 
no  vent  in  the  dull  lecture-room  of  Pembroke. 
'*  I  did  not  know  what  to  study,*'  he  says 
himself,  "  thanks  to  the  state  of  education  in 
England.'*  He  was  speedily  at  war  with  the 
college  authorities,  went  to  lecture  with  his 
books  uncut,  and  seized  all  opportunities  of 
making  known  his  contempt  for  his  tutor. 
That  after  this  he  should  have  had  some  fear 
for  his  degree,  and  be  put  somewhat  upon  his 
mettle  to  read  for  it,  was  not  unreasonable. 
While  thus  engaged  at  Southampton,  in  the 
summer  of  1823,  he  became  personally  known 
to  his  biographer,  Mr.  Kelsall,  and  through 
him  he  is  now  more  plainly  visible  to  us. 
Such  of  his  letters  as  have  been  preserved 
date  from  this  time. 

Clearly  he  was  no  proper  subject  for  guid- 
ance or  advice  in  literary  study,  however 
kind  or  wise  the  advice  proffered.  What 
poetical  wealth  was  in  him  flowed  forth  or 
stopped  abruptly,  was  subiect  to  no  la«> 
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at  all  times  simply  obeyed  his  humor.  One 
sees  somehow  at  once  that  in  mere  literature 
he  has  not  found  his  vocation,  if  he  is  ever 
to  find  it.  He  is  throwing  off  an  act  of  a 
new  tragedy  one  day,  the  next  day  producing 
another,  the  third  day  abandoning  both. 
The  fragments  thus  thrown  off,  from  this 
time  till  the  age  of  manhood,  form  with  one 
exception  nearly  all  of  his  "  remains ;"  and 
what  his  friends  greeted  then  with  such  hot 
and  eager  hope,  we  cannot  contemplate  even 
now  with  a  merely  cold  admiration.  It  is 
not  that  in  this  youth,  scarcely  out  of  his 
teens,  there  is  a  luxurious  wealth  of  senti- 
ment, grace,  and  fancy  ;  it  is  not  that  he 
possesses  what  seems  an  exhaustless  source 
of  beautiful  forms  and  passionate  expressions ; 
but  that  the  thinking  and  creative  mtellectis 
already  so  vigorously  developed  in  him. 
The  most  fragmentary  of  his  fragments  has 
this  mark  upon  it.  V ou  see  but  an  arm,  a 
hand,  it  may  be,  the  curve  of  a  lip  ;  but  the 
blood  is  in  the  veins,  and  inspiration  has 
been  there.  Formless,  characterless,  undis- 
guishable,  there  is  yet  the  opening  of  what 
may  be  life,  and  must  be  large  and  noble 
life— 

*'  Like  the  red  oalline  of  beginning  Adam." 

That  was  one  of  the  verses  which  Beddoes 
dropped  at  Southampton  before  he  returned 
to  college.  From  Pembroke  he  writes  to 
Procter  in  rapturous  admiration  of  Shelley's 
Ctnci,  and  the  soon-following  death  of  that 
poet  bitterly  affected  him.  "  What  would 
he  not  have  done,  if  ten  years  more,  that 
will  be  wasted  on  the  lives  of  unprofitable 
knaves  and  fools,  had  been  given  to  him." 
To  Mr  KeUall  he  writes  that  he  has  "  three 
first  acts"  in  his  drawer,  and  has  finished  the 
first  act  of  another  "  oh !  so  stupid.  Procter 
has  the  brass  to  tell  me  that  be  likes  that 
fool.  The  last  man.  I  shall  go  on  with  neith- 
er." His  next  letter  mentions  as  many  as 
three  acts  finished,  doubtless  of  some  new 
venture,  but  he  will  not  show  them.  **  You 
may  trust  me  they  are  bad  ;  if  good,  I  should 
say  so  and  send  them,  being  convinced  that 
the  affectation  of  modesty  is  the  hardest 
brass  of  impudence  and  self-conceit.  Be 
satisfied  that  they  are  damnable."  After  a 
few  more  months  he  frankly  tells  his  friend, 
in  apparent  answer  to  some  remonstrance, 
that  he  depends  very  little  on  his  poetical 
faculty,  but  that  it  is  his  intention  to  complete 
one  more  tragedy ;  and  he  announces,  three 
months  Inter,  that  **  a  new  tragic  abortion  of 
miae  has  absolutely  extended  ita  fodlus  V>  a 


quarter  of  the  fourth  act.  When  finished,  if 
finished,  I  think  it  will  satisfy  you  and  my- 
self of  my  poetical  and  dramatic  impotence. 
The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  in  (he 
course  of  these  few  months  Beddoes  had 
convinced  himself  of  the  folly  and  mistake  of 
any  attempt  to  reanimate  modem  tragedy 
by  alliance  with  that  of  two  centariea  pau. 
*^  Such  ghosts  as  Marlowe,  Webeter/'  Ae^ 
he  writes  (and  he  was  now  hardly  twenty* 
one)  "are  better  dramatists,  better  poets,  I 
dare  say,  than  any  contemponury  oif  onn, 
but  they  are  ghosts ;  the  worm  is  in  their 
pages ;  and  we  want  to  see  something  that 
our  great  grandsires  did  not  know.  With 
the  greatest  reverence  for  all  the  antiquities 
of  the  drama,  I  still  think  that  we  had  better 
forget  than  revive;  attempt  to  give  the 
literature  of  this  age  an  idiosyncrasy  and 
spirit  of  its  own,  and  only  raise  a  ghost  to 
gaze  on,  not  to  live  with."  A  couple  of 
months  more,  notwithstanding,  produced  s 
new  tragedy,  **  which  at  present,  I  think  of 
completing;"  but  again  he  subsides  into 
what  he  calls  his  habit  of  '*  diffuseness  and 
uninteresting  delay,"  which  duly  consigns  this 
Second  Brother  to  the  limbo  of  all  its  prede- 
cessors. Two  more  months  succeed ;  he  hss 
takeu  his  degree,  and  is  about  to  leave 
college ;  when  he  thus  writes,  ''Oxford  bthe 
most  indolent  place  on  earth .  1  do  not  intend 
to  finish  that  Second  Brother  you  saw,  but 
am  thinking  of  a  very  Gothic-styled  tragedy, 
to  which  I  have  a  jewel  of  a  name — DtatKt 
Jest  Book :  of  course  no  one  will  read  it." 
And  so  he  left  Oxford — ^at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one — his  spirit  already  wearied  and  dissatis- 
fied with  such  prospects  of  life's  pursuits  as 
it  had  opened  to  him ;  and  carrying  with  hb 
the  only  literary  project  which  he  lived  to 
complete  and  leave  after  him,  though  he 
lived  to  the  age  of  forty- six. 

To  explain  the  sorrowful  story  of  such  fair 
promise  marred,  such  noble  powers  flung  forth 
to  waste,  is  not  the  object  of  this  article.  Many 
conspiring  causes  there   were,  nor  may  it 
even  here  be  omitted,   tliat  his   patrimonyi 
though  small,    sufficed  for    independence. 
The  necessity  of  daily  toil  never   disciplined 
or  restrained  his  impatient  spirit.    He  oould 
not  but  work,  as  became  the  craving  of  such 
capacity,  but  from  the  orderly  and  settled 
results  of  labor  he  could  afford  to  turn  con- 
temptuously away.    He  selected  his  father's 
profession,   and   went  to  study   physic  at 
Gottingen.   It  is  most  interesting  to  see  how 
science  takes  possession  of  him,   with  what 
eagerness  (for  its  0¥m  sake)  he  follows  it, 
\  \io^  \i\a  «^\i«t^  ol  thought  expands  with  it» 
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how  easily  and  nobly  it  blends  with  his 
spiritual  experiences,  and  what  extraordinary 
fruit  it  would  have  borne  in  that  large  nature 
and  mind,  if  it  had  only  been  worked  out  stead- 
ily. Nor  can  we  help  feeling  that  this  might 
have  been  so  if  he  had  but  found  at  Oxford 
what  he  found  at  Qottingen.  "  There  is  an 
appetite  for  learning/'  he  writes,  "  a  spirit  of 
dihgence,  and  withal  a  good-natured  fellow- 
feeling  nobly  unparalleled  in  our  old  apoplec- 
tic and  paralytic  Almse  Mat  res.  I  never  was 
better  employed,  never  so  happy,  never  so 
well  satisOed.*'  But  when  he  had  completed 
his  course  at  Gottingen,  he  went  to  Wurz* 
burgh  for  his  doctor's  degree ;  resided  after- 
wards at  Strasbur^h  for  otljer  scientific  re- 
searches :  made  Zurich  his  resting-place  for 
several  years,  unwearied  in  the  pursuits  it 
favored  ;  still  labored  hard  at  all  these  places, 
though  he  labored  but  for  his  own  satisfac- 
Uon  and  self-indulgence  ;  declined  a  profess- 
or's chair  in  comparative  anatomy,  to  which 
the  medical  faculty  of  Zurich  had  warmly 
named  him  ;  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus 
in  the  shape  of  Prussian,  Hanoverian,  and 
Bavarian  magnates,  who  successively  banished 
him  as  a  mischievous  democrat  from  their 
various  territories ;  supported  the  Swiss 
cause  against  the  despots  in  every  possible 
form  in  the  German  press ;  and  finally  died 
at  Basle  at  the  opening  of  1849,  from  the 
combined  eflfects  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  and 
a  wound  received  in  a  dissecting  room  at 
Frankfort.  A  few  hours  before  he  died  lie 
became  conscious  of  the  sudden  summons, 
calmly  spoke  of  it,  and  committed  to  writing, 
with  a  hurrying  pencil  but  collected  thought:*, 
a  string  of  parting  bequests  and  farewells.  It 
is  affecting  to  note  that  the  last  thoughts  of 
his  life  reverted  to  the  pursuit  which  had 
thrown  a  glory  round  its  outset.  None  of  the 
scientific  works  in  which  he  was  known  to 
have  been  engaged  were  found  among  his 
papers,  but  among  hb  injunctions  written  an 
nour  or  two  before  death  was  one  consigning 
to  Mr  Kelsall  such  manuscripts  of  poetry  as 
might  be  found,  to  print  or  not,  as  he  might 
think  proper."  He  died  soon  after  he  had 
written,  in  German  and  in  a  firm  and  clear 
hand,  upon  his  favorite  German  Bible — For 
my  Sisters, 

Before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  the  portion 
of  the  bequest  then  made  which  is  now  dis- 
charged, we  turn  to  the  very  striking  series 
of  letters  which  mark  the  phases  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man's  mind  and  study  during  his 
twenty-five  years  of  manhood.  Whatever 
judgment  may  be  passed  upon  the  profitless 
results  in  which  they  cloaedi  no  one  can 
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doubt  that  the  workings  of  a  noble  spirit,  of 
a  large  true  heart,  of  a  most  original  and  ca- 
pacious mind,  are  here.  As  mere  letters 
they  are  excellent.  His  descriptions  of  the 
various  German  lecturers  he  attended,  at 
once  set  the  queer  yet  genial  figures  before 
us  in  all  their  wisdom  and  oddity.  When 
he  talks  of  a  picture  (which  is  seldom)  no 
one  could  possibly  talk  better.  *'  There  are 
many  wonderfully  mysterious  heads  of  his," 
he  says  of  Rembrandt,  ''which  look  more 
like  evanescent  revelations  of  people  that 
shall  be  bom,  than  representations  of  what 
men  have  been.  They  look  out  at  you 
as  if  they  were  going  to  dive  again  into 
their  cloudy  elements,  and  as  if  they  could 
not  last  an  instant.  And  they  are  amazing- 
ly contrasted  with  some  of  Vandyke's  clear 
and  real  people,  who  stand  an4  sit  about 
the  walls  quietly  but  quite  alive — and  know- 
ing that  they  are  so,  only  they  choose  to  be 
pictures  a  little  longer."  So,  when  he  speaks 
of  national  follies,  or  absolutists'  tyrannies, 
or  of  a  scene  he  has  travelled  over,  or  of  a 
reflection  which  has  carried  him  into  forbid- 
den fields  of  speculation  (thoughts,  as  Shak- 
speare  says,  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls) 
—every  letter  bears  something  of  the  impress 
of  his  rare  and  original  intellect.  Of  course 
we  cannot  but  single  out  with  peculiar  inter- 
est what  he  says  of  that  for  which  alone  he 
will  be  a  name  hereafter,  if  he  lives  at 
all. 

In  one  of  his  earliest  letters  from  Gottin- 
gen, when  he  was  only  two  and  twenty,  ho 
tells  Mr.  Kelsall  that  he  has  lost  much,  if 
not  all,  of  his  ambition  to  become  poetically 
distinguished.  **  To  tell  you  truly,  he  sajrs 
a  year  later,  "  I  begin  to  prefer  anatomy  to 

Eoetry,  I  mean  to  my  own.  I  never  could 
ave  been  the  real  thing  as  a  writer."  Yet 
there  was  no  other  thing  so  real  for  him,  if 
he  could  have  brought  himself  to  contemplate 
steadily  what  yet  he  could  not  wholly  drive 
out  from  his  contemplation.  ''Me  you  may 
safely  regard,"  (he  writes,  and  he  is  only 
twenty-three  when  he  writes  it)  **  as  one 
banished  from  a  service  to  which  he  was 
not  adapted;  but  who  has  still  a  lingering 
affection  for  the  land  of  dreams."  That 
was  still  the  thouffht  which  seems  to  have 
haunted  and  disaUed  him.  **  What  would 
have  been  my  confusion  and  dismay,"  he 
writes,  the  year  following,  "  if  I  had  set  up 
as  a  poet,  and,  later  in  my  career,  anything 
real  and  great  had  started  up  among  us, 
and,  like  a  real  devil  in  a  play,  frightened 
into  despair  and  fatuity  the  miserable  masked 
wretches  uto  Tiiftdfci^\ask\Mfi^«b\3^r    ^si.*^jfc 
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Mine  letter  he  deliberately  btows  hU  belief 
tliat  hia  merits  have  been  eztraveganlly  over- 
rated, that  be  would  not  give  a  abilling  for 
any  thing  he  bad  writteo,  nor  uipence  for  any- 
Uung  he  was  likely  to  write,  nnd  that  be  wonld 
not  be  coDdemned  to  read  through  aeain  for 
my  consideration,  that  very  lad  boyisn  afiair, 
the  Sfidt'g  Tragedy.  "  Read  only  an  asl  of 
Shakespeare,"  he  writes  to  Procter  a  couple 
of  years  after  this,  "  a  bit  of  Milton,  n  scene 
vtwooftheadmirably-tnie  Cenci,  something 
of  Webster,  Marston,  Marlowe,  or  in  fact 
mything  deeply,  naturally,  socially  felt,  and 
you  will  feel  at  once  bow  forced,  artificial, 
iovpid,"  Ac.  &c.  &c. 

"It  is  good  to  be  tolerable,  or  mtolerable, 
in  any  other  line,  but  Apollo  defend  us  from 
brewing  all  our  lives  at  a  quintessential  pot 
a£  the  smallest  ale  Pamassiait."    .    .    . 

I  read  Shakespeare  and  Wordsworth,  the 
ooly  English  boolca  I  have  here, — and  doubt, 
— and  seem  to  myselfavery  Bristol  diamond, 
not  genuine,  although  glittering  just  enough 
to  be  sham."  Years  passed  on,  out  without 
bringing  the  philosophic  miod,  if  by  that  is 
meant  the  fajtppy  appreciation  of  oneself, 
wbieh  they  often  bring  so  abundantly  to 
other  poets.  "  I  have  looked  at  your  letter 
again,  aod  am  nof  convinced  by  it  that  it  is 
ffiy  businese  to  get  anything  printed.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  f  was  so  overrated  that  of 
course  I  mustfall  short  of  all  reasonable  and 
unreasonable  expeelnlion."  What,  then, 
with  aH  that  woadrous  power  lying  in  him 
unused,  with  all  Ifaat  impatient  energy  still 
untamed,  were  his  pursuits  ?  "  Sometimes 
I  dissect  a  beetle,  sometimes  an  oyster, 
and  very  often  trudge  about  the  hills  and 
the  lakes,  with  a  tin  box  on  my  back,  and 
"  peep  and  botaoiie"  in  defiance  of  W.  W. 
Sometimes  I  peep  half  a  day  through  a 
microscope:  sometimes  I  read  Italian  (in 
which  I  am  only  a  smatterer)  or  what  not : 
and  not  seldom  drink  and  smoke  like  an 
J&\aa,."  Then  he  would  break  into  a  wild 
eong,  write  it  down  in  his  letter,  and  thus 
oonalude.  "  And  so  I  weave  my  Penelopean 
web,  and  rip  it  up  again  :  and  so  I  roll  my 
impudent  Syayphiaii  stone  ;  and  so  I  eat  my 
beefsteak,  drink  my  eoffee,  and  wear  my 
ooats  out  at  albow,  and  pay  my  billB(wben 
I  can),  as  busy  an  kunble  bee  as  any  one 
who  doth  nothing,"  In  which  puranits  there 
passed  unproftably  away  one  of  the  most 
original  poetical  writers  of  the  present  cen- 
tury! 

fiutitis  time  that  we  ehoold  look  for  a  while 
at  this  book  of  fnwmeBts,  and  see  how  far 
tbejr  justify  the  recfless  indifferenw  an&  im- 
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paljent  contempt  so  freely  lavished  npon 
them.  As  we  have  said,  they  are  mainly 
vhat  were  written  while  the  writer  was  yet 
below  the  age  of  manhood.  Of  the  sole 
completed  work  of  bis  maturity,  his  constant 
companion  in  his  eiile,  the  link  between  hb 
poetry  at  Oxford  and  his  anatomy  and  phy- 
liology  at  OSttingen,  the  connection  and 
strange  sympathy  between  the  end  of  his  life 
and  its  beginning,  the  book  in  which  he  jest- 
ed with  the  mystery  which  all  his  scieoca 
could  not  help  him  to  solve,— Dear A'<  JttI 
Book, — we  have  heretofore  spoken  at  great 
length. 

The  most  important  piece  is  that  with 
which  the  volume  opens — nearly  four  act* 
of  the  Stcond  Brother,  to  which  allusion  btt 
been  already  made.  The  principal  charae- 
ters  in  this  fragment  are  the  "  second"  and 
younger  brothers  of  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Perrara.  The  scene  opens  on  the  night  of  i 
neat  festivity  given  by  the  younger  brother, 
Orazio — 

Bou.  Sir,  well  met  to-nigfat : 

Meihinks  onr  path  is  one. 

MicK  And  ail  Fertara's. 

There's  not  a  candle  lit  to-night  at  home ; 
And  fur  the  caps,— -they'll  be  leaa  wet  a'ith  wiiit 
riian  is  the  inmost  grain  of  all  this  earth 
With  the  now-falling  dew.    Nona  sii  in  doon, 
Except  the  babe,  ana  hia  forgotten  grandiire. 
And  Buch  HB,  oQl  of  life,  each  side  do  lie 
Against  the  shutter  cf  the  gn\e  or  womb. 
The  rest  that  liuild  up  the  great  hill  of  life, 
From  Ihe  crulch-riding  boy  to  his  sweet  moClitr, 
The  deer-eyed  girl,  and  the  bruwn  fellow  of  irv> 
To  the  gray  head  and  grandcet  sire  of  all 
That's  hairin  heaven,— all  these  are  forth  lo-nijihl; 
And  there  they  throng  npon  both  sides  the  nrei. 
Which,  gueoaing  at  ila  hidden  banks,  flows  on, 
A  wster-Htream  betwixt  two  tides  of  fleah:— 
And  still  the  streets  poor  on. 

Ball.  And  where  go  they  7 

To  the  feast,  the  wine,  the  lady-footed  dance- 
Where  you  and  1,  and  every  citizen 
That  has  a  feathered  and  a  jewelled  cap. 
And  youthful  curls  to  hang  beside  it   browclj  — 
To  the  Duke's  brother,  Lord  Orazio'a  palacs. 

Marc,  {aside).  Orazio  !  what  of  liiin  I 

ilicA.  Ay,  that's  a  man 

After  the  heart  nf  Bacchus  '.    By  my  life. 
There  is  no  mortal  stuff,  that  foots  the  earth, 
Able  to  wear  the  shape  of  man,  like  him, 
And  till  it  with  the  carriage  ofa  god. 
We're  bat  the  tools  and  seafiblding  of  men, 
The  lines,  the  sketch.and  he  the  very  thing  . -■' 

Butt.  Why  theB,awBy!  let's  fit  oar  velvet  tnaii 
And  on  together. 

Marc.  (Mwineing). Cobles  of  Fenata, 
Mv  gentle  lords,  have  pity  for  a  man, 
Whom  fortune  and  the  roundness  of  the  world 
Have,  from  bis  feeble  footing  en  its  top, 
\T\imi\a4«a'9^OTeTt^.    Whenl  was  MtD, 
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They  hid  my  helplessnefis  in  purple  wraps, 
And  cradled  me  within  a  jewelled  crown. 
But  now — O  bitter  now  ! — what  name  of  woe, 
Beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  lips  of  hell, 
Is  ntted  to  my  poor  and  withering  soul, 
And  its  old,  wretched  dwelling  7 
Batt.  What  is  this  ? 

The  beggar  Marcello  is  the  "second  broth- 
er," an  early  wanderer  from  his  home  long 
supposed  dead.  Orazio  enters  with  his  mis- 
tresses on  either  hand,  music  and  song  at- 
tending him,  and  his  followers  prostrate  with 
flattery  and  worship.  The  beggar  again 
adirances — 

Ban.  Beggar,  stand  back,  I  say. 

Marc.    No ;  I  will  shadow  your  adored  mortal 
And  shake  my  rags  at  him.      Dust    fear  the 
*  plague? 
Musk-fingered  boy,  aside ! 

Oraz,        What  madman's  this  ? 

Ro9au.  Keep  him  away  from  me  ! 

His  hideous  raggedness  tears  the  soft  sight, 
Where  it  is  pictured. 

Marc.        Your  clutch  is  like  the  grasping  of  a 
wave: 
Off  from  my  shoulder! — Now,  my  velvet  fellow. 
Let's  measure  limbs.    Well,  is  your  flesh  to  mine 
As  gold  to  lead,  or  but  the  common  plaister 
That  wraps  up  bones .    Your  skin  is  not  of  silk ; 
Your  face  not  painted  with  an  anffel's  feather 
With  tints  from  morning's  lip,  hut  the  daubed 

clay ; 
These  veiny  pipes  hold  a  dog's  lap  of  blood. 
Let  us  shake  hands ;  I  tell  thee,  brother  skeleton, 
We're  but  a  pair  of  puddinc^s  for  the  dinner 
Of  I^ady  worm  ;  you  served  in  silks  and  gems, 
I  garnished  with  plain  rags.    Have  I   unlocked 
thee? 

Oraz,        Insolent  beggar ! 

Marc.  Prince !  but  we  must  shake  hands. 

Look  you,  the  round  earth's  sleeping  like  a  ser- 
pent, 
Wno  drops  her  dusty  tail  upon  her  crown 
Just  here.    Oh,  we  are  like  two  mountain  peaks, 
Of  two  close  planets,  catching  in  the  air ; 
You,  King  Olympus,  a  great  pile  of  summer, 
Wearing  a  crown  of  g(Ms ;  I,  the  vast  top 
Of  the  ghosts'  deadly  world,  naked  and  dark, 
With  nothing  reigning  on  my  desolate  head 
But  one  old  spirit  of  a  murdered  god, 
Palaced  within  the  corpse  of  Saturn's  father. 
Then  let's  come  near  and  hug.    There's  nothing 

like  thee 
Bat  I  thy  contrast. — Thou'rt  a  prince,  they  say  ? 

Oraz*        That  you  shall  learn.    Ybn  Knaves 
that  wear  my  livery. 
Will  you  permit  me  still  to  be  defiled 
By  this  worm's  venom  ?    Tread  upon  his  neck, 
And  let's  walk  over  him. 

Marc.  Forbear,  my  lord  ! 

I  am  akin^  of  that  most  mighty  empire, 
That* s  built  o'er  all  the  earth,  upon  kings'  crowns  ; 
And  ooverty's  its  name ;  whose  every  hat 
Stanos  on  a  coronet,  or  star,  or  milxQ, 


The  glorious  comer-stones — But  you  are  weary, 
And  would  be  playing  with  a  woman's  cheek: 
Give  me  a  purse  then,  prince. 

Oraz.        No,  not  a  doit: 
The  metal,  I  bestow,  shall  come  in  chains. 

Marc.    Well,  I  can  curse.    Ay,  prince,  yon 

have  a  brother — 
Oraz.    The  Duke, — hell  scourge  you. 
Marc.  Nay,  the  second,  sir. 

Who,  like  an  envious  river,  flows  between 
Your  footsteps  and  Perrara's  throne. 

Oraz.  He's  gone : 

Asia,  and  Africa,  the  sea  he  went  on. 
Have  many  mouths, — and  in  a  dozen  years 
(H\9  absence'  time,)  no  tidings  or  return. 
Tells  mo  We  are  but  two. 
Marc.    If  he  were  in  Ferrara — 
Oraz.  Stood  he  before  me  there, 

By  you,  in  yon, — as  like  as  you're  unlike, 
Straight  as  you're  bowed,  young  as  you  are  old; 
And  many  years  nearer  than  him  to  death. 
The  falling  brilliancy  of  whose  white  sword 
Your  ancient  locks  so  silverly  reflect, — 
I  would  deny,  outswear,  and  overreach. 
And  pass  him  with  contempt,  as  I  do  you. — 
Jove!  how  we  waste  the  stars:  set  on,  my 
friends. 
BaU.    But  the  old  nifiian  ? 
Oraz.  Think  of  him  to-morrow. 

They  have  reason,  indeed,  to  "think  of 
him  to-morrow."  As  Marcello  is  left  alone 
contrasting  what  he  had  hoped  of  welcome 
with  what  he  has  found  of  scorn — 

No  lady's  ghost 
Did  ever  cling  with  such  a  grasp  of  love 
Unto  its  soft  dear  body,  as  1  hung 
Rooted  upon  this  brother.    I  went  forth 
Joyfully,  as  the  soul  of  one  who  doses 
His  pillowed  eye  beside  an  unseen  murderer, 
And  like  its  horrible  return  was  mine 
To  find  the  heart,  wherein  1  breathed  and  beat, 
Cold,  gashed,  and  dead.    Let  me  forget  to  love, 
And  take  a  heart  of  venon :  let  me  make 
A  stair-case  of  the  frightened  breasts  of  men, 
And  climb  into  a  lonely  happiness ! 

— the  Jew  Ezril,  his  companion  to  Ferrara, 
entors  wild  with  the  rapturous  tidings  of  his 
sudden  succession  to  the  throne.  The  Duke 
has  been  killed  in  hunting.  The  next  scene 
is  the  younger  brother's  palace,  and  here  we 
see  that  self-indulgence  has  not  completely 
ruined  the  better  nature  of  Orazio.  Still 
unconscious  of  his  brother's  death,  strange 
shadows  had  fallen  oyer  his  banquet,  and 
struck  empty  weariness  into  the  laughter  of 
his  sycophants ;  , 

Methinks  these  fellows,  with  their  ready  jests, 
Are  like  to  tedious  bells,  that  ring  alike 
Marriage  or  death   *    .    «    «  %<ii^fiX.^i^  ^^fi^ 


His  mistress  answers  that  she  thinks  'twas 
f^j  enough — 

Now,  I  did  not. 
*  Twas  dull :  all  men  spoke  slow  and  emptily. 
Strange  things  were  said  by  accident.    Their 

tongues 
Uttered  wrong  words ;  one  fellow  drank  my  death 
Meaning  my  health.  .  .  .  And.  as  they  spoke 

together, 
Voices  were  heard,  most  loud,  which  no  man 

owned. 
There  were  more  shadows  too  than  there  were 

men; 
And  all  the  air,  more  dark  and  thick  than  night, 
Was  heavy,  as  '  twere  made  of  something  more 
Than  living  breaths. 

So  subdued,  Orazio  receives  a  veiled  mes- 
senger from  the  wife  whom  he  has  deserted, 
the  daughter  of  the  noble  Varioiy  and  his 
heart  softens  with  his  old  affection.  "  If  she 
remembers  me,  then  Heaven  does  too,  and  I 
am  not  yet  lost."     He  asks  how  she  fares — 

Well ;  though  the  common  eye,  that  has  a  tear. 
Would  drop  it  for  the  paleness  of  her  skin. 
And  the  wan  shivering  of  her  torch  of  life. 
Though  she  be  faint  and  weak,  yet  very  well. 
For  not  the  tincture,  or  the  strength  of  limb, 
Is  a  true  health,  but  readiness  to  die. 

Orazio's  tenderness  and  remorse  are  awa- 
kened— 

Softest  peace  enwrap  her ! 
Content  be  still  the  breathing  of  her  lips! 
Be  tranquil  ever,  thou  blest  life  of  her ! 
And  that  last  hour,  that  hangs  'tween  heaven  and 

earth. 
So  often  travelled  by  her  thoughts  and  prayers. 
Be  soft  and  yielding  'twixt  her  spirit's  wings ! 

The  scene,  which  is  a  most  affecting  one, 
closes  with  the  reconciliation  of  the  husband 
and  wife,  on  the  latter  flinging  aside  her  veil. 
But  their  joy  is  short-lived.  The  daughter 
hears  her  father's  voice : — 

He's  walking  hither  like  a  man. 
But  is  indeed  a  sea  of  stormy  ruin, 
Filiinff  and  flooding  o'er  this  golden  house 
From  hase  to  pinnacle,  swallowing  thy  lands. 
Thy  gold,  thine  all — 

It  is  this  which  had  brought  her  on  the 
desperate  quest  of  re-awakening  Orazio's  love. 
She  had  suddenly  learned  her  father's  resolve 
to  beggar  him.  Resenting  his  daughter's 
desertion,  Varini  has  bought  up  the  debts 
and  mortgages  of  Orazio,  and  now  comes 
armed  with  ruin : — 

Year  paltucea  are  mine,  your  sheep-specked  pas- 
tnreet 
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Forest  and  yellow  corn-land,  grove,  and  deaertt 
Earth,  water,  wealth ;  all,  that  you  yesterday 
Were  mountainously  rich  and  |[olden  with, 
I,  like  an  earthquake,  in  this  minute  take. 


The  wife  is  dragged  away,  and  the 
of  his  accumulate  loss  gaUiers  round  Ithe 
husband.  But  the  Duke's  death  is  hurriedly 
announced,  and  Orazio's  attendant  guests 
and  nobles  are  once  more  on  the  knee  to 
him — when  Varini,  to  whom  the  ''second'* 
brother's  succession  is  known,  again  more 
heavily  strikes  him  to  the  ground.  The 
scene  is  highly  dramatic.  It  closes  with 
Varini's  dispersion  of  the  guests,  and  male- 
diction on  the  recent  scene  of  revel : — 

Set  all  the  windows. 
The  doors  and  gates,  wide  open ;  let  the  wolves^ 
Foxes,  and  owls,  and  snakes,  come  in  and  feast; 
Let  the  bats  nestle  in  the  golden  bowls, 
The  shaggy  brutes  stretch  on  the  velvet  conches, 
The  serpent  twine  him  o'er  and  o*er  the  fakrp's 
Delicate  chords — ^to  Night,  and  all  its  devils, 
We  do  abandon  this  accursed  house. 

As  the  tragedy  moves  on,  however,  Varioi 
and  Orazio  are  driven  to  make  common  caoas 
against  the  new  Duke,  the  oppressor  of  the 
nobles,  the  supposed  murderer  of  Valeria:— 

Attend,  (toVarini.)  We've  found  the  corpse. 

Orazio.  Her  corpse !  O  no !  She  is  Valeria  still : 
She's  scarce  done  living  yet ;  her  ghost's  the 

youngest ! 
To-morrow,  she'll  be — Oh  what  she  will  be  ? 
No  she, — a  corpse,  and  then — a  skeleton  ! — 

Varin.  Hast  looked  upon  her  ? 

Attend.         Death  hath  marred  her  features,— 
So  swollen  and  discolored  their  delight. 
As  if  he  feared  that  Life  should  know  her  sweet 

one. 
And  take  her  back  again. 

Varin.  If  it  be  so, 

rU  see  her  once  :  that  beauty  being  gone, 
And  the  familiar  tokens  altered  quite. 
She's  strange, — a  being  made  by  wicked  Deitbi 
And  ril  not  mourn  her.    Lead  me  to  the  corpee. 

This  idea  of  death  perpetually  recurs  in 
the  writings  of  Beddoes,  now  accompamed 
with  what  seems  a  lurking  dread,  more  fre- 
quently with  open  scorn  and  laughter,  neTer 
with   that  calm   and  tolerant  hope  which 
would  regard  it  but  as  the  consummatioi  oC 
life,  excepting  once.     But  even  in  the  sab- 
joined  stately  and  noble  lines,  which  aie 
uttered  by  Marcello,  it  is  not  the  ChristiiD, 
but  the  Stoic,  who  speaks  to  us : — 

Thou  dost  me  wrong.    Lament !    I'd  have  thee 
do 't : 
^V  T\i^\i«%N\«i0Lnmu^\a  the  briefeat  shower. 
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Death  is  the  one  condition  of  our  life : 
To  miirniiir  were  unjust ;  oor  buried  sires 
Yielded  their  seats  to  us,  and  we  shall  give 
Oor  elbow-room  of  sunshine  to  our  sons. 
From  first  to  last  the  traffic  must  go  on  ; 
Still  birth  for  death.    Shall  we  remonstrate  then  ? 
Millions  have  died  that  we  might  breathe  this 

day: 
The  first  of  all  might  murmur,  but  not  we. 
Grief  is  unmanly  too. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  answer  of  Orazio : — 

.  Because 'tis  godlike. 
I  never  felt  my  nature  so  divine, 
As  at  this  saddest  hour.* 

What  was  proposed  in  the  character  of 
the  beggar-Duke,  Marcello,  is  not  clearly 
made  out  in  the  fragment.  We  get  but  a 
peep  at  his  turbulent  joys : — 

Deep,  tinglinff  pleasures,  musically  hineed. 
Dropping  with  starry  sparks,  goldenly  honied. 
And  smelling  sweet  with  the  delights  of  life — 

We  can  but  guess  at  the  profane  aspirings 
of  his  disordered  ambition : — 

A  perilous  sea  it  is, 
Twixt  this  and  Jove's  throne,  whose  tumultuous 

waves 
Are  heaped,  contending  ghosts!    There  is  no 

passing, 
But  by  those  slippery,  distant  stepping-stones, 
Which  frozen  Oain  trod,  and  Manomet, 
With  victories  harnessed  to  his  crescent  sledge. 
And  building  waves  of  blood  upon  the  shallows, 
O'erpassed  triumphant 

But  surely  all  that  we  have  quoted,  frag- 
mentary as  it  is,  proclaims  a  writer  of  the 
highest  order — magnificent  in  diction,  terse 
and  close  in  expression,  various  and  beautiful 
in  modulation, displaying  imaginative  thonghts 
cf  the  highest  reach,  and  sweeping  the  chorda 
of  passion  with  a  strong  and  fearless  hand. 
Plenty  of  defects  may  be  noted — scenes 
hastily  constructed,  characters  exalted  into, 
mere  passionate  abstractions,  motives  too 
sudden,  loves  and  revenges  too  abundant 
and  intense — but  never  a  want  of  sincerity, 
never  a  borrowed  trick,  never  a  gaudy  irre- 
levance, never  a  superfluous  commonplace. 

From  the  same  fragment  we  take  the 
thoughts  and  fancies  subjoined ;  and  let  us 
say  to  the  student  of  poetry  that  all  our  ex- 
tracts deserve  the  compliment  of  study  as 
mere  examples  of  a  poetical  style : — 

NOTHIHG  ALONE. 

All  round  and  through  the  spaces  of  creation 
No  hiding-place  of  the  least  air,  or  earth, 


Or  sea,  invisible,  untrod,  unrained  on, 
Contains  a  thing  alone.    Not  e'en  the  bird, 
That  can  go  up  the  labjrrinthine  winds 
Between  its  pinions,  and  pursues  the  summer,-* 
Not  even  the  great  serpent  of  the  billows. 
Who  winds  him  thrice  around  this  planet's  waist, — 
Is  by  itself  in  joy  or  sufiering. 

LOVE. 

O  that  sweet  inflaenoe  of  thoughts  and  looks ! 
That  change  of  being,  which,  to  one  who  lives, 
Is  nothing  less  divine  than  divine  life 
To  the  unmade !    Love  ?    Do  I  love  7    I  walk 
Within  the  brilliance  of  another's  thought. 
As  in  a  glory. 

nnCOCENT  WELCOME  TO  EVIL. 

How  thou  art  like  the  daisy  in  Noah's  meadow, 
On  which  the  foremost  drop  of  rain  fell  warm 
And  soft  at  evening;  so  the  little  flower  * 

Wrapped  up  its  leaves,  and  shut  the  treacherous 

water 
Close  to  the  golden  welcome  of  its  breast,— 
Delighting  in  the  touch  of  that  which  led 
The  Rhower  of  oceans,  in  whose  billowy  drops 
Tritons  and  lions  of  the  sea  were  warring    .    . 

THE  mFARTIAL  BANQUET. 

The  unfashionable  worm 
Respectless  of  the  crown-illumined  brow, 
To  cheek's  bewitchment,  or  the  sceptered  clench, 
With  no  more  eves  than  Love,  creeps  courtier-like, 
On  his  thin  bellv,  to  his  food, — no  matter 
How  clad  or  nicknamed  it  mi^ht  strut  above. 
What  age  or  sex, — it  is  his  dmner-time. 

ARGUMENT   FOR   MERCT. 

I  have  a  plea, 
As  dewy-piteous  as  the  gentle  ghost's 
That  sits  alone  upon  a  forest-grave 
Thinking  of  no  revenge :  I  have  a  mandate, 
As  magical  and  potent  as  e'er  ran 
Silently  through  a  battle's  mvriad  veins. 
Undid  their  fingers  from  the  hanging  steel, 
And  drew  them  up  in  prayer :  I  am  A  woman. 
O  motherly-remembered  lie  the  name. 
And,  with  the  thought  of  loves  and  sisters,  sweet 
And  comforting ! 

HATE  BETWEEN  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS. 

Better  thou  wert  the  brother  of  his  foe 
Than  what  thou  art,  a  man  of  the  same  getting ; 
As,  out  of  the  Fame  lump  of  sunny  Nile, 
Rises  a  purple-winged  butterfly 
And  a  cursed  serpent  crawls. 

A  LOFTT  MIND. 

His  thoughts  are  so  much  higher  than  his  state, 
That,  like  a  mountain  hanging  o'er  a  hut. 
They  chill  and  darken  it. 

BONA  DE   MORTXnS. 

Ay,  ay ;  good  man,  kind  father,  best  of  friends — 
These  are  the  words  that  grow,  like  grass  and 

nettles. 
Out  of  dead  men^  and  «^cU»^VA^:K%^^^^^^ 
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From  the  Second  Brother  we  pase  to  Tor^ 
riimond,  of  which  the  principal  incident  is  a 
disagreement  between  a  loving  but  hasty  and 
injadicious  father,  aod  an  over-indnlffed  but 
high-spirited  and  generous  son.  With  this 
remark,  the  extracts  we  give  will  sufficiently 
explain  themselves : — 


niDULGED  PASSIONS. 

— The  yoqng  lord, 
Whose  veins  are  stretched  by  passion's  hottest 

wine, 
Tied  to  no  law  except  his  lawless  will, 
Ranges  and  riots  headloncr  through  the  world ; — 
Like  a  young  dragon,  on  Hesperian  berries 
Purplely  fed,  who  dashes  through  the  air 
Tossing  bis  wings  in  gambols  of  desire, 
4nd  breaking  rainclouds  with  his  bulging  breast 
Thus  has  he  been  from  boy  to  youth  and  roan- 
hood, 
Reproved,  then  favoured ;  threatened,  next  for- 
given; 
Renounced,  to  be  embraced — 

A  lover's  vehement  protestation. 
I  will  not  swear,  for  thou  dost  know  that  easy : 
But  put  me  to  the  proof,  say,  "  Kill  thyself ! 
I  will  out-labor  Hercules  in  will, 
And  in  perfonnance,  if  that  waits  on  will. 
Shall  I  fight  swordless  with  a  youthful  lion  ? 
Shall  I  do  aught  that  I  may  die  in  doing  ? 
Oh  !  were  it  possible  for  such  an  angel, 
I  almost  wish  thou  hadst  some  impious  (ask, 
That  I  might  act  it  and  be  damned  for  thee. 

INTERCESSION  BETWEEN  A  FATHER  AND  A  SON. 

There  stands  before  you 
The  youth  and  golden  top  of  your  existence, 
Another  life  of  yours;  for,  think  your  morning 
Not  lost,  but  given,  passed  from  your  hand  to  his 
The  same  except  in  place.    Be  then  to  him 
As  was  the  former  tenant  of  your  age, 
When  you  were  in  the  prologue  of  your  time, 
And  he  lay  hid  in  you  unconsciously 
Under  his  life.     And  thou,  my  younger  master, 
Remember  there  's  a  kind  of  God  inliim ; 
And,  after  heaven,  the  next  of  thy  religion. 
Thy  second  fears  of  God,  thy  first  of  man, 
Are  his,  who  was  creation's  delegate. 
And  made  this  world  for  thee  in  making  thee. 

THE  LABOR  OF  LIFE. 

What  shall  we  do  ? — why,  all. 
How  many  things,  sir,  do  men  live  to  do  ! 
The  miglity  labor  is  to  die  :  we'll  do 't. 


A  DISINHERITED  SON. 

O  father,  father !  must  I  have  no  father ! 

To  think  how  I  shall  please,  to  pray  for  him, 

To  spread  his  virtues  out  before  my  thought, 

And  set  my  soul  in  order  after  them  ? 

To  dream,  and  talk  of  in  my  dreaming  sleep  ? 

If  I  have  children,  and  they  question  me 

Of  him  who  was  lo  me  as  I  to  them ; 

Who  taught  me  love,  and  sports,  and  ch\\d\sh\oTe\ 


Placed  smiles  where  tears  had  been ;  who  bent 

his  talk, 
That  it  might  entar  my  low  apprehension, 
And  laughed  when  words  were  lost. 

How  exquisite  is  that!  And  here  is  a 
lyric  as  lovely,  introduced  by  verses  of  as 
tender  and  melodious  sweetness,  as  anything 
in  the  whole  range  of  English  poetry : — 

Veron,  Come  then,~a  song ;  a  winding,  gentle 
song. 
To  lead  me  into  sleep.    Let  it  be  low 
As  zephyr,  telling  secrets  to  his  rose. 
For  I  would  hear  the  murmuring  of  my  thoughts; 
And  more  of  voice  than  of  that  other  music 
That  grows  around  the  strings  of  quivering  lutes; 
But  most  of  thought ;  for  with  my  mind  I  listen, 
And  when  the  leaves  of  sound  are  shed  upon  it, 
If  there 's  no  seed,  remembrance  grows  not  there. 
So  life,  so  death ;  a  song,  and  then  a  dream ! 
Begin  before  another  dewdrop  fall 
From  the  soft  bold  of  these  disturbed  flowers, 
For  sleep  is  filling  up  my  senses  fast. 
And  from  these  woros  I  sink. 

Song, 

How  many  times  do  I  h>ve  thee,  dear? 
Tell  me  how  many  thoughts  there  be 
In  the  atmosphere 
Of  a  new-fall'n  year. 
Whose  white  and  sable  hours  appear 

The  latest  flake  of  Eternity : 
So  many  times  do  I  love  thee,  dear. 

How  many  times  do  I  love  again  7 
Tell  me  how  many  beads  Uiere  are 
In  a  silver  chain 
Of  evening  rain, 
Unravelled  from  the  tumbling  main. 

And  threading  the  eye  of  a  yellow  star:— 
So  many  times  do  I  love  again. 

Elvira.  She  sees  no  longer :  leave  her  tbeo 
alone, 
Encompassed  by  this  round  and  moony  niffbt. 
A  rose-Ieat  for  thy  lips,  and  then  good-night: 
So  life,  so  death ;  a  song,  and  then  a  dream ! 

And  here  is  another,  a  dirge,  profound  in 
its  beauty  and  thoughtful  melancholy,  and 
as  unmalched  in  its  sweetness  of  verse  :— 

A  DIRGE. 

To-day  is  a  thought,  a  fear  is  to-morrow, 
And  yesterday  is  our  sin  and  our  sorrow; 

And  life  is  a  death. 
Where  the  body  *s  the  tomb. 

And  the  pale  sweet  breath 

Is  buried  alive  in  its  hideous  gloom. 

Then  waste  no  tear, 

For  we  are  the  dead ;  the  living  are  here, 

In  the  stealing  earth,  and  the  heavy  bier. 
Death  lives  but  an  instant,  and  is  but'a  sigh, 
\  KiA  Yi^«  «ASi  \&  unnamed  immortality. 
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Whose  being  is  thine.    Dear  ghoet,  so  to  die 
Is  to  live,  and  life  is  a  worthless  lie. — 
Then  we  weep  for  ourselves,  and  wish  thee  good- 
bye. 

But  we  have  greatly  overpast  oar  usual 
limits,  and  must  here  close.  Has  not  enough 
been  shown  of  the  genius  of  Beddoes  to  jus- 
tify the  zealous  admiration  to  which  we  owe 
the  publication  of  his  remains,  mere  frag- 


ments as  they  are?  Let  us  simply  add,  that 
Mr.  Kelsall  has  discharged  the  task  com- 
mitted to  him  in  all  respects  ably.  The 
lovers  and  students  of  English  poetry  are 
wholly  indebted  to  him  for  the  preservation 
and  publication  of  these  memorials  of  a  man 
of  true  genius.  Small  as  was  the  store  their 
writer  set  upon  them,  there  is  no  more  danger 
now  of  their  being  **  willingly  let  die." 


<<  ^  n 


From  B.eiitl«7'a  Miaotllftny.l 


MORE  ABOUT  USURT  AND  USURERS. 


"  There  are  boundless  thefts  in  limited  professions.' 


BiLL-discounting  attorneys  have  a  partic- 
ular claim  to  be  mentioned  in  a  notice  of  no- 
torious usurers.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
rigid  and  rapacious  school,  and  their  profes- 
sion gives  facility  to  the  full  carrying  out  of 
their  exorbitant  views.  What  they  fail  to  ex- 
act in  meal,  they  frequently  enforce  in  malt ; 
that  is  to  say,  if  they  do  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance draw  the  string  of  usurious  discount 
so  tight  as  other  extortioners,  they  contrive 
in  many  instances  to  make  up  the  measure  of 
immense  profit  by  costs.  These  are  the  men 
forming  the  class  of  persons  who  (to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  learned  counsel  since  elevated  to 
the  Bench  of  the  Exchequer  Court)  •*  kill  their 
own  mutton ;''  they  need  no  stranger  hand 
for  the  work  of  slaughter  of  the  unfortunate 
wight  who  is  brought  within  the  circle  of 
their  own  practical  and  professional  opera- 
tions ;  they  fleece,  flay,  and  devour  the  pau- 
vre  moiiton  to  the  very  bone. 

Tailors  are  great  usurers — that  is  to  say, 
great  discounters,  (the, terms  are  synony- 
mous) and  if  they  do  not  ostensibly  accom- 
modate young  spendthrifts  of  fashion  with 
cash  at  so  high  a  stipulated  rate  in  interest 
as  the  professed  bill-discounter,  they  more 
than  realfze  the  exorbitant  modicum  of  ben- 
efit by  outrageous  charges  for  clothes  sup- 
plied, and  thus,  under  the  cloak  and  sem- 
blance of  generous  and  disinterested  accom- 
modation to  customers,  they  appftf  the  draw- 
ing pldister  most  successfally,  and  in  reality 


levy  as  heavy  impositions  for  their  pretend- 
ed favors  as  any  other  class  of  the  usurious 
community.  Young  prodigals  at  college  ane 
a  great  source  of  revenue  to  discounting  tail- 
ors, who  fail  not  to  indulge  the  young  sparks 
to  the  full  extent  to  which  their  indulgent 
sires,  doting  widowed  mothers,  and  hood- 
winked guardians,  will  supply  the  means  of 
payment. 

Usury  and  bill- discounting  is  not,  however, 
limited  m  its  practice  to  any  one  class  or  con- 
dition of  persons ;  and  although  it  is  moiB 
notoriously  and  extensively  carried  on  by  the 
professions  and  parties  before  described,  it  is 
largely  adopted  by  every  trade  and  calling : 
hundreds  of  small  capitalists  and  second-rate 
tradesmen  dabble,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  loan 
and  discount,  and  have  a  nibble  at  petty  ap- 
per  negotiations.  In  trutb  of  this  afiSrma- 
tion  may  be  instanced  the  numerous  Loan 
Societies  which  have  of  late  started  into  ex- 
istence in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the 
members  of  wbicb  are,  for  the  most  part» 
tradesmen.  These  associations,  under  the 
professed  object  of  assisting  persons  in  need 
of  temporary  aid,  carry  on  a  right  profitable 
traffic  in  the  circulating  medium,  and  that  at 
by  no  means  so  moderate  or  equitable  a  rate 
of  interest  as  they  would  have  people  to  be- 
lieve, regard  being  had  to  their  precautioiv- 
ary  systeln  of  drawing  from  the  borrower  in 
the  first  instance,  and  their  weekly  Qt  5&.<2i<CL^- 
ly  mode  oi  '\^^inftXL\i  ol  >^^  ^^wa.  \*saw^^^ 


HOBE  ABOFT  UBmiT  ASD  mUSEBB. 
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The  ezpenus  of  inquiry,  and  fines  imposed 
also  for  deUy  in  payment,  swell  greatly  the 
enormity  of  proDt ;  and,  last  not  least,  it 
mnst  be  understood  that  these  philanthropic 
and  disinterested  money-lenders  also  "kill 
their  oirn  meat,"  for  many  of  tho  societies 
keep  Iheir  regularly  appointed  mnn  of  busi- 
ness in  the  shape  of  a  ceriiGcated  attorney, 
st  a  fixed  salary,  and  he  is  deputed  to  sue 
defaulteru,  and  do  the  dirty  legal  work  of  the 
establishment ;  but  all  costs  resulting  from 
ihe  law's  process,  adopted  by  the  hired  legal 
practitioner,  find  their  way  into  the  general 
fund  of  the  moil  beaevolfnl  Loan  Company, 
and  increase  greatly  the  dividend  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  shareholders.  TUia  is  n  matter 
of  most  disgraceful  arrangiiment,  and  one 
calling-  for  correction  ;  Srst,  because  it  neces- 
sarily begets  and  keeps  alive  an  interested 
spirit  for  litigation  in  the  whole  body,  as  rep- 
resented by  the  board  of  management — ^aad, 
secondly,  because  it  is  immciliately  opposed 
to,  and  nt  variance  with,  tho  professional 
duty  and  reputation  nf  an  attorney,  and 
strictly  prohibited  by  tho  Actof  pariiament, 
controlling  nnd  regulating  the  conduct  and 
practice  of  attorneys  and  solicitors.  It  is 
questionable,  iadeedi  whether  an  attorney 
entering  into  agreement,  or  lending  himself 
or  his  name  to  any  such  arrangement  of 
business  with  a  loan  society,  does  doc  place 
himself  in  a  very  dangerous  position  to  be 
struck  olf  the  rolls,  and  it  is  equally  a  mutter 
for  consideration,  whether  every  member  of 
the  board  of  management,  if  not  every  indi- 
vidual shareholder  of  the  company,  be  not 
liable  to  legal  consequences  for  the  breach  of 
the  statute. 

To  individualize  the  usurers  or  bill  dis- 
counters of  the  Metropolis  is  not  the  object 
of  this  paper.  Suffice  it  to  say,  their  name 
is  Legion,  and  they  may  bo  classed  into 
wholesale  and  retail  negotiators  ;  the  former 
doing  business  of  magnitude  and  amount  with 
the  magnates  of  the  land,  tho  latter  diibbhng 
in  petty  and  corapanilively  insignificant  trans- 
actions with  persons  of  a  lower  grade  in  the 
social  scale  ;  but  both  classes  acting  on  the 
broad  principle  of  large  and  usurious  exac- 
tion, and,  for  the  most  part,  greedy  in  get- 
ting, tenacious  in  keeping,  and  sordid  in 
spending — servi  divitiarum,  "slaves  and 
drudges  to  their  substance," 

There  is  an  aristocracy  in  usury,  as  in  all 
Other  callings  and  professions;  the  high  and 
mighty,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  moneyed  and 
extensive  practitioners,  of  the  vulture  tribe, 
are  great  and  important  personages  in  their 
om  eatimatioa  and  conceit.    Sensible  ot  tb« 


power  which  gold  gives  to  its  i 

and  of  the  abject  homage  it  commands,  tlut 

"  Place  knaves. 
And  pva  Ibem  title,  knee,  and  apprahatiaB, 
Wiib  senators  on  Uie  bench," 

iliej  nre  ocoasionally  most  difficult  of  accm; 
thi'j  measure  men  by  their  meaoh,  nnd  meti 
otil  Llieir  money  and  their  civility  according^ 
I3'  :  tliey  are  approachable  and  conrteoin 
imlv  in  the  ratio  of  hope  and  expectation  that 
is  wiLhin  them,  of  the  amount  of  benefit  lo 
1-e^iilt  to  them  from  the  interview  granted. 
The)-  know  pretty  well  the  exact  necessitia 
of  ihiJr  customers,  and  to  what  extent  they 
can  tax  their  respective  pookete,  and  triu 
vi'nh  iheir  time,  their  tempers,  and  their  pa* 
tiL'tico,  nitb  impunity ;  their  ante-chamberi 
of  hiiiiness  are  crowded,  like  a  minister'^ 
n  jlli  applicants  waiting  audience,  and  it  is  no 
uiifri'iucnt  occurrence  with  the  more  grasp- 
iii^r  ^irid  avaricious  of  the  tribe  to  take  advan- 
tii^o  of  extreme  necessity,  and,  instead  of 
c^i^liing  a  good  bill  off-hand,  dole  out  a  few 
jiuiiiuls  from  time  to  time,  like  a  parish  allow- 
aiico,  tlius  fruatrating  at  once  the  beneficial 
(jliji^clof  the  discount.  Many  of  thb  clan 
^port  equipages,  and  live  in  splendor,  and  at 
their  uibles  are  occasionally  to  be  seen,  as 
fiui^sttt,  the  most  reckless  and  fleece-worthy 
of  iheir  numerous  clients.  Some  of  them 
fjliias  over  the  enormity  of  their  exactions  by 
a  -sliov  of  charity,  scraping  together  unjuM 
Minis  n'ith  one  hand,  and  attempting  to  chest 
(lie  di:vil  by  giving  a  mite  thereout  for  piost 
ust's :  others  assume  to  themselves  the  vir 
lui:  uf  the  most  disinterested  motive  in  their 
iji)  jicrcent.  negotiations,  and  ascribe  all  their 
(-.Mu'lions  to  philanthropy  and  generoutji 
Lliur  nneaking  souls  not  even  possessing  us 
nitiiliiiess  to  avow  a  determination  to  diie 
iiiL'j  ilie  pockets  of  men  for  the  most  thef 
i^-iin  liiid  withb  them.  There  are  exception), 
liiiwi^ier,  to  this  Utter  contemptible  spirit  of 
liypccrisy  and  humbug.  One  ia  parliculaily 
instanced  in  an  individual  knowD  to  the  an- 
ilior  of  this  paper  1  he  is  a  most  decidal 
worshipper  of  mammon,  but  therewith  hat 
m^iny  generous  impulses  to  which  he  occs- 
:^iL>a:illy  gives  practical  indulgence;  he  htt 
till'  hiuicst  canaor  to  declare  himself  to  be  a 

I'V-grubber,  and  boldly  and  unre&ervedly 

is  that, 

"  The  value  of  a  thing 

Is  just  ad  much  as  it  will  bring ;" 

timt  money  comes  within  the  principle  of  the 

Hudibrastio  proposition,  and  is,  under  the 

^QfA'at  ULOolton  of  law,  a  ubtUe  commodity ; 
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that  he  therefore  disposes  of  it  at  a  price 
warranted  by  the  demand,  the  average  rate 
of  which  he  fixes  at  40  per  cent.,  being  20 
per  cent,  below  the  majority  of  London  dis- 
counters. He  makes  no  mystery  of  his  mode 
and  principle  of  business,  professes  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  no  motive  of  kindly  sympathy  or 
benevolence,  but  to  be  governed  solely  by  the 
one  great  and  all-absorbing  desire  of  money- 
making  ;  he  has  no  need  to  hunt  up  or  cater 
for  customers,  they  flock  to  bim  of  their  own 
free-will  and  necessitous  impulse,  as  hungry 
men  walk  to  a  feast  to  appease  their  appe- 
tites, and  he  satisfies  their  hunger  at  his  own 
rate  of  charge.  His  doctrine  is,^that  the  act 
is  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  borrower,  to 
take  the  loan  or  accommodation  of  money  on 
his  (the  lender's)  terms,  and  that  men  pre- 
informed  of  such  terms,  and  yet  seeking  to 
be  so  accommodated,  haye  no  just  ground  to 
complain  of  extortion.  However  fallacious 
and  inconclusive,  in  a  moral  sense,  may  be 
the  reasoning  thus  advanced,  there  is  much 
candor  to  recommend  it,  and  in  such  respect 
it  has  merit  over  the  mock- disinterested  pro- 
fessions of  the  Joseph  Surfaces  of  the  class 
who  would  not  only  hoodwink  their  victims, 
but  cheat  themselves  into  a  belief  that  they 
are  extortioners  upon  principle,  and  serving 
the  best  interests  of  society  by  their  grasping 
and  avaricious  practicdb. 

There  is  nothing  astounding  in  the  asser- 
tion that  immense  fortunes  have  been  realized 
by  the  trade  of  money-lending  and  practice  of 
bill-discounting,  when  it  is  predicated  of  such 
practice  that  from  40  to  100  per  cent,  is  the 
interest  ordinarily  taken  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  a  loan,  and  that  instances  are  by  no 
means  rare  where  the  rate  has  even  exceed- 
ed the  latter  sum.  Many  examples  might  be 
adduced  in  illustration  of  such  abominable 
excess.  One,  however,  will  suffice  to  im- 
press the  inexperienced  reader  in  such  mat- 
ters, with  an  idea  of  the  rapacity  which  char- 
acterizes the  bill-discountmg  principle.  A 
young  baronet,  wanting  a  few  months  of  his 
majority,  and  his  friend,  a  wild  and  thought- 
less young  gentleman,  who  had  but  recently 
come  into  possession  of  7000/.,  but  who  had 
been  living  at  the  rate  of  70,000/.  per  an- 
num, had  both  immediate  occasion  for  ready 
money  to  supply  their  gaming  and  horse- 
racing  engagements,  and  excesses.  The  ba- 
ronet, who  had  been  going  fast,  as  it  is  term- 
ed, for  some  time,  could  not  raise  the  sup- 
plies on  his  own  individual  paper,  by  reason 
of  his  non-age  ;  he  and  his  friend,  therefore, 
flew  a  kite,  that  is,  manufactured  a  bill  be- 
tween them  for  a  sum  of  2,500/.  at  three 


months'  date.  The  bill,  duly  accepted  by 
the  young  gentleman  of  legal  age  for  such 
an  act,  was  consigned  to  the  hands  of  a  no- 
torious discount  agent  for  speedy  negotiation. 
The  active  and  persevering  spirit  of  this  man 
of  business  was  not  long  in  finding  out  an  ac- 
commodating principal  to  entertain  the  mat- 
ter. The  time  was  opportune  for  extortion. 
-Newmarket  meetings  were  approaching,  old 
scores  were  to  be  cleared  before  new  specu- 
lations could  be  entered  into.  Debts  of  hon- 
or must  be  discharged.  In  this  state  of 
things  money  was  considered  to  be  worth  a 
hundredfold  its  ordinary  value  ;  1800/.  cash 
was  given  by  the  discounters  for  the  bill  of 
2,600/.,  the  remaining  700/.  being  modestly 
taken  for  the  discount  of  the  sum  for  three 
mouths,  a  sum  equalling  about  110  per  cent, 
per  annum;  but  the  imposition  ended  not 
here,  700/.  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  cor- 
morant appetites  of  the  usurious  gang :  to 
perfect  the  affair,  therefore,  and  secure  one 
mouthful  more  of  the  tempting  repast,  the 
discount  agent  stepped  in  with  his  very  mod- 
erate demand  of  120/.  for  negotiating  the 
matter  between  the  borrowers  and  the  lender. 
This  sum  was  also  paid,  and,  added  to  the 
sum  of  700/.,  made  a  total  of  820/.  demand- 
ed and  paid  for  the  loan  of  1,680/.  for  three 
months,  because,  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
this  sum  of  820/.  was  paid  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  not  at  the  expiration  of  the  three 
months,  for  which  the  same  was  borrowed ; 
the  sum  absolutely  advanced  was  but  1680/., 
and  the  820/.  was  the  discount  or  interest  on 
such  sum  for  the  period  stated,  or  about  132/. 
per  cent,  per  annum ! !  1  Can  it  create  a  mo- 
ment's wonder  that  ruin  should  overtake 
men,  however  wealthy,  who  seek  pecuniary 
accommodation  through  such  extortionate 
channels  ?  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  ulti- 
mate beggary  should  be  their  lot  ?  What  in- 
dividual or  joint  capital  could  bear  the  fre- 
quent burden  of  60,  80,  and  100  per  cent, 
dead  weight  upon  it,  without  falling  into  a 
state  of  rapid  consumption  ?  Raising  money 
on  bills  is  a  ready  and,  in  some  cases  of  ex« 
treme  emergency,  a  justifiable  mode  of  meet- 
ing pressing  demands,  but  the  frequent  re- 
sort to  such-  ruinous  means  of  supply  is  a 
steam  power,  accelerating  the  crash  of  prop- 
erty, and  effecting  the  ruin  of  thousanos ;  it 
has  hurried  into  an  absolute  state  of  pauper- 
ism and  penury  many  who  once  thought 
themselves  above  the  possible  reach  of  want, 
tfnd  it  has  populated  our  Metropolitan  pris- 
ons to  a  frightful  extent,  and  with  a  most 
heterogeneous  mass  from  the  high  and  low 
of  society. 
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Branchiog  out  of  the  profession  of  billdis- 
coanting  is  the  very  active  and  felonious 
practice  of  hill-stealing.  Gangs  of  vigrilaot 
conspirators  infest  the  metropolis,  whose  sole 
object  is  to  prey  on  the  credulity  and  confi- 
dence of  the  reckless  and  extravagant.  Their 
plan  is  first  to  place  themselves  in  handsome 
offices  or  apartments,  and  then  to  put  forth 
a  specious  and  captivating  advertisement,  of-  > 
fenng  every  kind  of  pecuniary  accommoda- 
tion to  every  description  of  persons  respect- 
ably circumstanced  and  connected  in  life, 
and  upon  every  form  of  security.  Bills  are, 
however,  the  main  aim  and  object  of  such 
advertisements,  and  in  too  many  instances 
the  bait  takes,  and  some  unfortunate  fish  is 
hooked  into  the  net  of  the  swindling  party. 
The  practice  has  increased  of  late  years,  and 
public  attention  has  been  attracted  to  some 
notorious  cases  investigated  in  our  police 
courts,  several  of  which  have  subsequently 
become  matter  both  of  civil  and  criminal  in- 
quiry at  Westminster  and  the  Old  Bailey. 
Two,  in  particular,  of  recent «  ccurrence  may 
be  referred  to  as  immediately  c  [inected  witn 
the  present  subject. 

In  the  first  instance,  a  person  of  most  no- 
torious character  for  his  evasive  negotiations, 
had  been  deputed  by  a  nobleman  to  obtain 
cash  for  him  on  his  acceptance  for  2000/.; 
and,  having  possessed  himself  of  the  bill, 
gave  200/.  on  account,  but  converted  the 
whole  of  the  further  proceeds  of  the  bill  to 
his  own  individual  use.  The  case  was  sent 
to  the  criminal  court  for  trial,  but  the  offend- 
ing party  escaped  under  the  defective  pro- 
visions of  the  law.  The  prosecutor  had,  it 
appears,  neglected  to  take  from  the  unprin- 
cipled agent  a  sufficiently  specific  memoran- 
dum as  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  bill 
had  been  deposited  with  him ;  200/.  had  also 
been  cunningly  advanced  by  the  professional 
swindler,  and  incautiously  taken  by  the  duped 
nobleman,  on  account,  an  arrangement  which 
took  the  sting  out  of  the  law's  felonious  con- 
struction of  the  transaction ;  and,  par  conse- 
quence, let  loose  the  criminal  to  prey  again 
on  public  credulity. 

The  other  case  ended  more  satisfactorily 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  and  was  as  follows : — 
Two  or  three  of  the  swindling  community 
formed  themselves  into  a  dbcount  firm,  and 
having  effected  the  essential  preliminary  ar- 
rangement of  offices  in  a  good  and  command- 
ing locality,  put  forth  then:  announcements 
of  pecuniary  obligation  to  an  unlimited 
amount,  and  upon  most  prompt  and  liberal 
terms,  A  young  fashionable  spendthrift,  at- 
tracted  by  the  specious  mvite,  niade  app\\car 


tion  to  them  for  a  loan  on  his  acceptance. 
He  was,  in  the  first  instance,  put  in  commu- 
nication with  a  person  representing  himself 
as  the  managing  clerk  of  the  firm,  who  po- 
litely suggested  that  the  applicant  should,  in 
accordance  with  the  system  of  business, 
forthwith  accept  a  bill  for  the  amount  re- 
quired. That  the  same  should  be  left  with 
the  firm  under  due  acknowledgement,  and 
that  in  three  days  from  the  date  of  such  an 
arrangement  the  money  (minus  discount) 
should  be  forthcoming.  The  young  gentle- 
mian,  although  not,  what  is  termed,  wide 
awake  to  the  real  character  of  the  parties 
with  whom  ie  was  negotiating,  or  aware  of 
their  wholesale  felonious  intentions,  had  nev- 
ertheless some  precautionary  notions  of  busi- 
ness about  him,  and  declined  to  give  his  ac- 
ceptance until  he  should  first  communicate 
with  one  of  the  principals  of  the  great  dis- 
countmg  firm.  An  appointment  was  there- 
fore made  for  the  following  day  for  further 
arrangement,  and,  m  conformity  therewith, 
the  parties  met.  After  some  preliminary 
communication  creative  of  confidence  in  the 
young  applicant,  i^  was  suggested  to  him 
that,  as  he  required  a  rather  large  amount, 
he  should  divide  it  into  three  several  sums, 
and  accept  bills  for  the  same ;  this  was  done 
to  the  tune  of  nearly  2000/.i  and  the  bills,  so 
accepted,  were  left  with  the  firm,  on  the 
promise  and  understanding  that  the  cash  for 
the  same  would  be  handed  to  the  accepts 
within  three  days  thenceforth  next  ensuing. 
But  three  days,  and  twice  as  many  weeks, 
having  passed  without  any  fulfilment  of  the 
engagement  by  the  firm,  and  every  subse- 
quent attempt  to  see  any  one  of  the  partners, 
proving  ineffectual,  it  was  intimated  to  the 
attendant  clerk  that  if  the  money  or  bills 
should  not  be  forthcoming  in  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  of  notice  given,  an  ap- 
peal would  be  made  to  magisterial  authority. 
On  the  following  day  the  applicant  agsin 
presented  himselfat  the  chambers  of  the  firm, 
but  they  had  shut  up  shop  and  taken  wing, 
and  with  them  their  all-worthy  and  respon- 
sible managing  clerk,  nor  could  the  slightest 
trace  of  their  whereabouts  be  discovered. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  wronged  party 
was  without  alternative  but  to  wait  the  ma- 
turity and  presentation  of  the  bills,  and  then 
dispute  the  consideration.  As  this  period 
approached,  intelligence  got  abroad  that  one 
of  the  bills  for  a  large  amount  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  individual  in  the  neighborhood 
of  St.  James's,  a  man  whose  known  means 
could  never  possibly  have  enabled  him  to 
\  \)e^oxxy^  \i\x&  o'Hx^^c  qC  lt«  in  any  due  coarse  of 
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bona  fide  transactions.  The  intimacy  and  as- 
sociation also  of  this  individual  with  one  of 
the  party  suspected  to  have  heen  a  compo- 
nent member  of  the  swindling  firm,  led  to 
unwholesome  conclusions  as  to  his  legal 
right  to  possess  the  bill  at  all,  and,  on  such 
well-grounded  suspicions,  it  was  determined 
to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  same  by  stra- 
tagem. With  this  view,  an  ingenious  and 
well-conceived  plan  was  put  into  practice. 
A  discount  agent,  of  somewhat  extensive 
practice  in  town,  was  conferred  with,  and 
subsequently  employed,  under  indemnifica- 
tion for  consequences,  to  make  application  to 
the  holder  of  the  bill  to  know  if  he  had  any 

of  Mr. 's  paper  requiring  discount,  and, 

if  so,  to  offer  terms,  and  if  possible,  to  pos- 
sess himself  of  the  bill  under  promise  of  cash 
for  the  same  in  due  course.  This  done,  it 
was  to  pass  to  the  original  owner  who  had 
been  deprived  of  it.  Application  was  ac- 
cordingly made  to  the  suspected  party  who, 
delighted,  no  doubt,  at  the  prospect  of 
touching  so  considerable  an  amount  for  pa- 
per which  might,  if  remaining  in  his  hands, 
turn  out  to  be  of  no  legal  worth,  immediately 
fell  into  the  trap  that  had  been  thus  cuuning- 
ly  set.  He  intimated  to  the  applicant  agent 
that  he  had  an  acceptance  of  a  large  amount 
of  the  party  named,  and  that  he  should 
gladly  turn  the  same  into  money  for  the  rea- 
son that  he  himself  had  been  of  late  dis- 
counting largely  and  was  short  at  his  bankers. 
The  bill  was  then  placed,  under  due  ac- 
knowledgement, in  the  hands  of  the  new 
agent,  who  was  to  give  cash  for  the  same  as 
soon  as  he  could  have  reasonable  time  to 
communicate  with  the  principal,  who  was  to 
advance  the  money.  The  intention  and  object 
of  this  possession  of  the  bill  by  the  agent  hav- 
ing been  already  stated,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  add  that  he  fulfilled  his  engagement  to 
the  letter,  and  transferred  it  to  the  gentle- 
man from  whom  it  had  been  originally  sto- 
len. In  the  mean  time,  the  expectant  party, 
from  whom  it  had  been  so  ingeniously  ob- 
tained for  discount,  as  he  believed,  made 
daily  demands  for  the  cash  or  the  return  of 
the  bill,  neither  of  which  requests  being  ac- 
ceded to,  he  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  in  turn  heen  done  ;  and,  act- 
ing under  the  immediate  impulse  of  his  dis- 
appointed and  mortified  feehngs,  resorted  to 
the  summary  measure  of  giving  the  c/oer  into 
the  custody  of  a  police-officer,  on  the  charge 
of  felonious  embezzlement  of  the  bill. 

The  affair  now  began  to  wear  a  serious 
aspect.  The  case  was  heard  before  a  magis- 
trate, and,  in  answer  to  the  charge  made 


against  the  a^ent  in  custody,  it  was  fully  and 
candidly  admitted  that  the  bill  had  been  ob- 
tained, as  alleged  by  the  prosecutor,  under 
stratagem,  but  that  the  acceptor  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  defrauded  of  the  same, 
and  until  the  prosecutor  could  show  his  title 
to  the  bill  by  bona  fide  consideration  for  it, 
which  it  was  urged  he  could  not  do — there 
was  no  felonious  offence  in  the  strict  and 
substantial  signification  of  law.  All  that 
could  be  said  of  the  act  of  the  accused  was, 
that  under  any  circumstances  it  was,  in  legal 
terms,  a  pious  fraud.  The  gentleman  from 
whom  the  bill  had  been  stolen  was  present 
to  corroborate  the  fact  stated,  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner,  and  he  went  into  some  curious 
details  of  the  transaction  with  the  discount- 
ing firm,  describing  most  minutely  the  per- 
sonal peculiarity  and  appearance  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  firm,  and  so  faithfully  as  to  leave 
little  or  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  sus- 
pected party.  For  the  prosecutor,  an  emi- 
nent council  was  retained,  and  it  was  urged 
by  all  the  power  of  ingenious  argument  that 
his  client  had  given  value  for  Uie  bill,  and 
was  therefore  its  bona  fide  rightful  possessor ; 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  bill  having  been 
originally  stolen  affected  not  his  client  m  any 
manner  or  degree,  nor  did  it  exculpate  the 
prisoner  from  the  charge  of  felony.  He  in- 
sisted on  such  grouds  that  the  offending  par- 
ty should  be  forthwith  committed  for  trial, 
and  that  it  was  a  case  where  bail  should  not 
be  taken. 

The  magistrate,  after  a  most  patient  and 
attentive  hearing  of  the  case,  took  a  much 
more  lenient  view  of  the  prisoner's  conduct, 
and  admitted  him  to  bail  to  ans  er  the  charge 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court.  In  the  mean- 
time he  directed  the  bill  to  be  impounded  in 
the  hands  of  the  solicitor  of  the  gentleman 
from  whom  it  had  been  stolen,  to  await  the 
result  of  the  threatened  proceedings  at  law 
for  its  recovery,  thus  giving  a  pretty  clear 
notion  of  his  impression  of  the  party  having 
the  right  to  its  possession.  It  would  occupy 
too  much  space  and  time  to  record  all  the 
subsequent  proceedings  by  indictment  and 
action  at  law  which  arose  out  of  this  bill- 
stealing  transaction.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
they  all  terminated  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  the  ends  of  justice,  and  accordant  with 
the  prevailing  opinion  in  the  public  mind, 
that  conspiracy  and  fraud  had  been  at  work 
throughout  the  whole  affair.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  it  came  out  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  at  law  for  the  recovery  of  the  bill  im- 
pounded, that  the  person  claiming  to  be  the 
rightful  posae^^cyc  vest  ^q^i^cda^^  ^^\issl^ssc^&£s^x 
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and  alleged  to  have  given  sometbing  abort  of 
1000/.  for  the  same,  was  literally  an  insol- 
vent ;  that  he  had  been  sued  bj  a  gentleman 
of  the  sister  kingdom,  for  payment  of  a  very 
small  account  (about  11.)  and  that  he  had 
arranged  to  discharge  the  same  by  payments 
of  5s,  per  week,  several  of  which  had  run  in- 
to arrear  by  reason  of  his  inability.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  Irish  gentleman  afforded  some 
mirth  in  court,  for  he  declared  that  he  was 
so  disgusted  by  his  frequent  unsuccessful 
calls  on  his  debtor  for  weekly  payment,  that 
in  the  excess  of  his  indignation  he  desired  it 
should  henceforth  be  paid  to  his  barber. 

Gaming-house  keepers  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  the  specific  list  of  usurers ;  they  are 
great  bill-dealers  and  negotiators  of  discount, 
and  that  at  a  rate  of  benefit,  exceeding  in 
many  instances  the  most  exorbitant  demands 
of  the  most  grasping  of  the  tribe  of  money- 
lenders ;  for  as  gaming-houses  are  now  con- 
stituted, they  are  places  of  wholesale  plunder, 
where  every  kind  of  hypocritical  and  specious 
villaiiy  is  resorted  to  for  the  one  great  object 
of  gain.  "  Men,"  as  Punch  says,  "  here  edu- 
cate their  perceptions  and  their  fingers,  and 
make  small  sacrifices  to  the  graces  by  culti- 
vating their  thumb-nails  for  the  i&ses  of  the 
dice  box.*'  Hence  gaming-house  keepers 
are  liberal  of  loan  on  discount,  where  they 
are  pretty  certain  that  the  money  advanced 
must  find  its  speedy  return  to  their  ill-got- 
ten hoards ;  for  loans  made  to  feed  the  ruin- 
ous indulgence  of  play,  they  take  the  pro- 
missory paper  or  acceptance  of  their  victims, 
giving  them  bone  or  ivory  counters,  or  re- 
presentative money,  in  return,  which  is  sure 
to  find  its  way  again  to  the  coffers  of  the 
bank.  The  bill  or  note  given  is,  before  the 
day  of  maturity,  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
third  party,  who,  if  it  be  not  paid,  loses  no 
time  in  commencing  the  work  of  law  against 
the  acceptor ;  the  pretended  bona  fide  holder 
and  plfiintiff  is  not  unfrequently  a  servant  or 
minion  of  the  hcllite  discounter,  and  is  thrust 
forward  for  the  dirty  work ;  he,  in  his  insig- 
nificant cnpacit}^  is  unknown  by  name,  and 
therefore  a  good  nominal  plaintiff  for  the  pur- 
poses of  further  extortion.  This  class  of  bill- 
discounters  are,  generally  speaking,  a  heart- 
less and  rapacious  set  of  ruffians,  cringing 
and  supercilious  when  they  are  first  tempt- 
ing a  man  to  the  destructive  indulgence  of 
play,  and  no  less  insolent  and  overbearing 
when  they  discover  the  secret  of  his  incapa- 
bility any  longer  to  contribute  to  their  gain. 
These  fellows  out-Herod  the   most  extor- 


tionate and  merciless  of  the  bin-discounting 
fraternity ;  for  their  aidvances  are  made  m 
fraud,  and  by  villany  and  conspiracy  their 
victims  are  re-plundered  of  the  same.  Bad 
as  the  system  of  bill-discountine  is  in  its  ex- 
cessive rate  by  other  parties,  it  is  honesty 
itSelf  as  compared  with  the  downright  vil« 
lany  of  the  gaming-house  practice,  and  should 
not  therefore  be  classed  with  any  principle 
so  infamous. 

Whether  the  repeal  of  the  usury  laws  in 
regard  to  the  loan  or  forbearance  of  money 
has  effected,  or  is  calculated  to  effect  any 
real  benefit  to  the  commercial  world,  or  been 
productive  of  real  good  or  advantage  to  so- 
ciety, is  a  question  which  has  occupied,  and 
which  still  requires  the  deepest  attention  of 
the  wisest  heads,  and  most  profound  political 
economists.  Jeremy  Bentham,  in  his  life- 
time, strongly  and  eloquently  advocated  the 
removal  of  all  legal  restraint  in  money  nego- 
tiations, and,  by  close  and  elaborate  reason- 
ing, endeavorea  to  show  the  injustice  and 
impolicy  of  restriction.  The  late  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Onslow  was  another  powerful  advocate 
for  the  abolition  of  the  usury  laws,  and  hav- 
ing a  seat  in  Parliament,  laboured  most  ener- 
getically. Session  after  Session,  to  effect  such 
an  object. 

For  the  usurer  there  is  little  respect  and 
less  sympathy  for  any  loss  he  may  occasion- 
ally sustain.  Even  in  our  cpurts  of  law  the 
extortioner  is  morally  denounced  from  the 
bench,  although  legally  protected  by  legisla- 
tive enactment.  Judges  spare  him  not  in 
their  summing  up  ;  counsel  hold  him  up  to 
odium  by  severe  and  cutting  ridicule,  and 
juries  in  their  hearts  condemn  him,  and  where 
they  can,  by  any  doubt  of  the  law's  strict 
signification,  never  fail  to  give  their  verdict 
in  accordance  with  their  marked  disapproval 
of  the  usurious  principle  of  his  transactions. 
Of  usurers,  and  of  all  who  live  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  restless  and  insatiable  desire  of 
gain,  it  has  been  truly  observed,  that  such 
men  are  perpetual  drudges,  restless  in 
thought,  and  never  satisfied ;  slaves,  wretches, 
dust- worms,  always  sacrificing  to  their  gold- 
en gods,  i^er  fas  et  ncfas  ;  that  they  are  usu- 
ally the  most  miserable,  and  not  unfrequently 
become,  in  due  course  of  time,  the  most  me- 
lancholy and  hypochondriacal  of  mankind ; 
that  they  live  like  wretches,  and  die  rich. 
How  far  the  picture  may  be  correctly  col- 
ored, is  left  to  our  readers  to  decide.  The 
opinion  of  the  many  is  seldom  found  to  be 
incorrect. 
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Among  the  fantastic  creations  of  Oocthe 
he  has,  in  one  of  his  wildest  humors,  repre- 
sented a  group  of  monkeys  mimicking  the 
occupations  of  men.     They  have  a  system  of 
education   which  almost  rivals   that  which 
our  philanthropists  would  provide  for  the 
poor.     A  globe  of  glass,  on  which  are  painted 
the  various  regions  of  the  earth,  is  rolled 
about  in  this  happy  school  till  it  breaks ;  and 
its  fragility  is  made  use  of  to  teach  the  frailty 
and  uncertainty  of  the  world  which  it  repre- 
sents.    The  monkeys  are  not  without  their 
games  of  what  would  seem  chaoce,  but,  like 
mortal  gamblers,  the  effort  of  each  player  is 
that  all  the  chances  shall  be  in  his  favor. 
They  have  their  crowns  and  sceptres,  and 
they  play  at  kings  and  conquerors.     They 
have  their  physicians,  and  the  physicians  are 
not  without  tricks  of  words  and  gesture 
which  have  their  effect  on  nervous  patients. 
They  have  poets  too,  and  their  poets  can  do 
anything  but  thinlc.    These  mimics  of  human- 
ity are  exhibited  to  us  by  the  satirist  as  exist- 
ing at  a  time  when  society  has  advanced 
far,  and  man  imagines  himself  a  civilized  and 
social  being  s  when  language  has  been  so  far 
cultivated  that  it  in  some  degree  performs  the 
offices  of  thought,  and  may  be  used,  preserv- 
ing something  of  its  own  proper  power,  by 
those  who,  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  do 
not  think.     It  is  not,  we  believe,  possible  to 
reason  falsely, — for  to  reason  from  insuffi- 
cient premises  is  not  to  reason  falsely, — and 
thus  it  is  that  some  branches  of  investigation 
have  been  cultivated  not  unsuccessfully  by 
those  who  have  surviv'^  what,  in  popular 
language,  are  called  tht^ir  rational  faculties. 
We   have  known   intelligent  schoolmasters 
read  into  grammar  passages  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  read  into  meaning,  and  who 
have  thought  all  inquiry  into  what  the  author 
may  have  meant  superfluous,  if  not  imperti- 
nent.    Systems  of  political  economy  have 
been  given  to  the  world,  which  lost  no  part 
of  their  value,  or  even  of  their  reputation, 
when  to  ordinary  apprehension,  every  one  of 
what  are  called  the  terms  of  the  science  had 
changed  its  meaning,  as  the  result  of  subse- 


quent investigation.  The  monkey-poets  have 
not  alone  the  advantage  of  language  doing 
the  work  of  thought, — which  would  seem  to 
be  its  proper  province,  wiien  each  word  is 
supposed  to  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  sig- 
nincation, — but  in  addition  to  this  thev  trade 
in  suggestive  words  ;  the  feeling  which  they 
evoke  is  one  which  they  do  not  feel,  but 
which  others  connect  with  the  words — 

"  We  have  words,  and  we  can  link 
Syllables  that  clnme  and  chink : 
Sense  nnsoufir))t  thus  is  caught, 
Every  jingle  is  a  thought, 
Every  word  with  meaning  fraught. 
Language,  glib  and  random,  thus 
Does  the  work  of  thought  for  us ; 
Let  but  your  own  fancy  mingle 
As  you  listen  to  the  lays* 
With  ihe  jargon  and  the  jingle ; 
Give  the  poet  all  the  praise  !" 

In  a  scene,  where  one  of  these  poets  describes 
the  way  in  which  he  manufactures  popular 
verse,  a  shrewd  observer  is  made  to  say — 

"  This  is  the  true  poetic  art, 
And  I  have  never  met  with  prettier  poets, 
Could  they  but  keep  the  secrets  of  their  trade." 

In  a  more  serious  tone — in  a  mood  if  not  of 
deeper  thought  yet  one  more  calculated  to 
express  distinctly  his  own  fixed  opinions,  we 
find  Goethe  speaking  on  this  subject.  He 
had  received  a  letter  from  a  young  man  re- 
questing the  poet  to  tell  him  what  was  the 
plan  on  which  he  thought  of  completing  one 
of  his  unfinished  works,  for,  as  it  was  not 
likely  Goethe  would  resume  it,  his  correspon- 
dent wished  to  execute  the  work  himself. 
This  led  Goethe  to  speak  of  the  imitative 
power,  and  the  desire  which  it  would  seem 
exists  everywhere  of  reproducing  whatever 
men  admire,  instead  of  enjoying  and  studj^- 
ing  it.  In  youth  this  presumptuous  desire  is 
most  often  exhibited,  because  in  youth  there 
is  always  such  ignorance  even  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  immortal  works  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  such  inability  of  appreciating  the 
true  excellen!^  oi  vm&l  ^ib  «t^  \sjRs^:tw^'^  n» 
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render  the  absurdity  of  producing  anything 
worthy  the  attention  of  others  without  re<* 
peated  efforts,  a  thing  which  never  presents 
Itself  to  the  mind.  "  People/'  said  the  old 
raan,  **  are  always  talking  about  originality ; 
but  what  do  they  mean  ?  As  soon  as  we 
are  born  the  world  begins  to  work  on  us  and 
keeps  on  to  the  end.  What  can  we  call  ours 
except  energy,  strength,  and  will?  If  I 
could  give  an  account  of  what  I  owe  to  great 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  there  would 
be  but  a  small  remainder."  He  mentions 
that  in  his  youth  the  works  of  Lessing  and 
Winckelmann  greatly  influenced  his  mind ; 
then  came  Kant,  and  he  might  have  added 
Spinoza.  When  he  was  beginning  to  be 
weary  of  the  world  Schiller  arose,  and  the 
intensity  of  purpose  with  which  Schiller  work- 
ed created  in  Goethe  a  second  youth — the 
birth  of  another  period  of  power — which  was 
prolonged  by  the  effect  upon  him  of  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Huroboldts  and  Schlegels.  Goethe 
felt  how  much  was  eiven  to  him  from  the 
world  without,  and  he  regarded,  almost  as 
disease,  the  desire  for  self-exhibition,  which 
he  thought  was  in  the  minds  of  half  the 
young  men  who  wished  to  attract  attention 
to  what  he  called  '*  Their  paltry  individuali- 
ties.'* "  Everywhere,'*  said  he,  "  you  meet 
such  persons,  nowhere  those  who  care  more 
for  the  thing  they  are  doing  than  for  their 
own  celebrity.  How  many  painters  wpuld 
have  dropped  their  pencils  in  despair  if  they 
knew  what  an  assemblage  of  rare  qualifica- 
tions is  required  to  constitute  a  Raphael." 
Goethe  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
mediocrity  as  a  painter.  He  had  some  tenden- 
cies for  the  art,  none  worth  cultivating ;  but 
his  eye  for  landscape  was  a  true  one,  and  his 
first  attempts  seemed  promising  because  they 
caught  successfully  some  of  the  features  of 
the  surrounding  scenery.  The  appearance  of 
talent  was  but  sympathy  with  the  object  rep- 
resented, and  the  sight  of  the  works  of  true 
painters,  when  his  visit  to  Italy  gave  him 
the  opportunity  of  studying  genuine  art,  dis- 
possessed him  of  an  idle  dream. 

A  translation  of  some  of  Korner's  works  * 
has  led  us  to  thinking  of  Komer  himself,  and 
the  class  of  poets  to  whom  he  may  be  re- 
garded as  belonging.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  young  man  of  ardent  temperament, 
living  in  a  fever  of  enthusiasm — of  generous 
impulses — and  with  considerable  power  of 


*  **  A  Selection  from  the  Poems  and  Dramatic 
Works  of  Theodore  Komer.*    Bv  the  Translator  of 
tbe  ** NibeluDgeU'TreaBure,^     London:   Williams 
ModNcrgute,    I860. 


expressing,  in  ready  and  forcible  language, 
any  train  of  thought  or  sentiment  that  pas^ 
through  his  mind.  His  own  fervor  ana  earn- 
estness commanded  the  sympathy  of  others ; 
but  power,  in  any  very  high  sense  of  the 
word,  we  do  not  think  that  he  possessed. 
He  appealed  in  his  poetry  to  feelings  gener- 
ally diffused,  and  the  absence  of  anything 
properly  original  was,  perhaps,  among  the 
reasons  why  his  merits — and  they  were  of 
a  high  order — were  at  once  appreciated. 
He  bad,  however,  if  not  genius  of  a  high 
order,  yet  all  those  instrumental  faculties 
without  which  genius  cannot  manifest  itself. 
Music  was  with  him  a  passion.  In  hb  fa- 
ther's house,  where  he  was  brought  up  till 
his  seventeenth  year,  a  sister  of  Komer's  cul- 
tivated the  art  of  painting,  in  which  she  had 
attained  unusual  skill;  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangements of  the  father's  establishment  ap- 
pear to  have  been  favorable  to  the  early  de- 
velopment of  such  talents  as  any  of  the  fam- 
ily possessed.  We  must,  in  a  few  sentences, 
relate  the  story  of  the  poet's  short  life. 

Theodore  Komer  was  born  at  Dresden,  on 
the  23d  of  September,  1791.  His  father,  a 
friend  of  Schiller's,  was  a  magistrate  in  the 
service  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  His  moth- 
er was  the  daughter  of  an  engraver.  In  his 
childhood  there  was  extreme  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution, and  this  led  to  his  living  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  open  air.  As  his  health  im- 
proved he  gave  proofs  of  talents  which  were 
wholly  unsuspected ;  lively  fancy,  vigorous 
intellect,  ardent  enthusiasm,  and  warm  affec- 
tions, distinguished  the  growing  boy  and  en- 
deared him  to  all.  As  to  his  studies,  he  dis- 
liked the  trouble  of  acquiring  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  French,  in  particular,  he  detest- 
ed. Mathematics,  history,  and  natural  phi- 
losophy were  his  favorite  studies.  He  ex- 
celled in  athletic  exercises,  but  his  wish  was 
to  convert  this  world  into  one  of  romance, 
and  he  would  wander  fortti  in  a  sort  of  day- 
dream of  poetry  and  music,  with  his  guitar 
on  his  arm,  chanting  some  tale  of  true  love. 
His  father  had  a  father's  fears  of  verse,  and 
what  it  might  bring  him  to;  but  the  admira- 
tion felt  every  where  for  Schiller  and  Ooetbe 
had  redeemed  the  name  of  poet  from  the  dis- 
repute which  had  gathered  round  the  word, 
and  their  works  supplied  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence at  which  the  young  man  aimed. 
Schiller  died,  and  some  hopes  of*  providing 
for  Theodore  through  his  interest  thus  per- 
ished. At  the  age  of  seventeen  it  became 
neeessarv  for  the  young  poet  to  face  the  ac- 
tual world,  and  look  round  for  means  of  sup- 
\  i^tl.    "What  €Lccidents  conspired  to  render 
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the  busineBs  of  a  miner  that  wbich  was  to  be 
his  profeBaioD,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  in  Tua 
to  inquire,  but  hia  biographers  dwell  on  the 
scientific  kuowledge  necessary  to  a  miner's 
snccess,  and  to  the  poetic  associations  with 
which  it  has  been  at  alt  times  more  or  less 
connected,  as  what  detennined  his  choice. 
With  this  view  he  went  lo  study  at  Friebnrg. 
Kcrner's  feelings  can  be  traced  in  his  poema, 
which  may  be  almost  called  biographical,  so 
truly  do  they  present  every  tnought  that 
passed  through  his  mind,  and  we  have  all 
hie  anticipations  of  the  delights  of  a  miner's 
life  dwelt  on  in  fulness  of  detail  ia  the  poem 
written  at  this  period  of  his  life  ;  but  the  col- 
oring soon  fades  away,  and  we  &nd  the  ob- 
ject losing  its  charm.  The  studies,  which 
he  had  at  first  pursued  only  as  auxiliaries, 
became  themselves  bis  great  object,  and  be 
proceeded  to  Leipsio  to  continue  his  edu- 
cation. 

At  Leipsic  be  ventured  on  the  publication 
of  a  volume  of  poems :  "  The  Blossoms"  it 
was  called.  The  volume  met  with  very  great 
success.  The  strange  state  of  socieiy  at  the 
German  UniveraiLies  forced  Kiimer  to  leave 
Leipsic  before  bis  studies  were  completed. 
At  Leipsic,  in  the  same  University,  there 
were  students  of  wholly  diB'erent  ranks, 
some  belonging  lo  the  first  families  in  Ger- 
many, whe  looked  down  on  the  rest,insulted 
them,  and,  on  the  ground  of  disparity  of  rank, 
refused  to  give  the  saiisfaction  which  insult- 
ed boys,  longing  to  be  men,  regarded  them- 
selves as  having  a  ngbt  to  clium.  Korner 
did  not  understand  this,  and  was  one  of  the 
party  that  gave  the  young  nobles  a  good 
drubbing. 

The  drubbing  was  a  thing  not  to  be  borne, 
tmd  it  seems  to  have  done  some  good.  The 
nobles  thought  it  better  to  fight  than  be  drub- 
bed, and  so  Kiirner  was  challenged.  Kiimer 
was  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  but  be  al- 
lowed his  challenger  the  choice  of  weapons, 
and  had  to  Sght  with  pistols.  Neither  party 
knew  anything  about  pistols,  and  they  con- 
tinued practising  against  each  other  tor  half 
fi  day  without  effect,  till,  in  utter  despair, 
the  challenger  retired.  A  second  antagonist 
now  appeared,  and  now  it  was  the  sword, 
Korner  was  severely  wounded,  and  fell  sense- 
less on  the  ground.  He  recovered,  but  bad 
to  leave  Leipsic.  From  Leipsic  he  passed  to 
Berlin ;  he  had  fever  there,  and  the  air  did 
not  agree  with  him  ;  be  thought  of  going  to 
Heidelberg  and  finishing  his  studies  there, 
but  the  same  Btat«  of  sbuety  that  rendered 
bis  stay  at  Leipsic  impossible  existed  at  Hei- 
delberg, and  the  ^roomstanee  of  William  Von 


Hnmbolt  and  Frederick  Schlegel,  both  of 
them  friends  of  his  father,  being  resident  at 
Vienna,  made  bis  father  send  him  there. 

At  Vienna,  Korner  seems  to  have  at  once 
abandoned  all  objects  connected  either  with 
mining  or  with  the  studies  to  which  it  led, 
and  industriously  occupied  himself  with  the 
fabrication  of  verse.  His  first  efforts  were 
in  dramatic  poetry,  and  his  success  was  such 
that,  in  a  country  where  tlie  theatre  was  a 
national  object,  he  was,  before  he  was  of  age, 
appointed  court  dramatist.  This  accounts 
for  the  number  and  the  variety  of  his  dra- 
matic pieues.  We  have  tragedy,  and  comedy, 
and  farce — we  have  monologues,  the  object 
of  which  seems  to  have  been  to  bring  out 
some  one  actor.  While  there  was  fertility  in 
the  soil  which  was  called  on  for  so  many 
crops,  yet  there  was  no  small  danger  of  its 
being  soon  exhausted  ;  as  it  was,  the  demand 
did  not  continue  for  any  long  time,  and  the 
dramatist  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  dis- 
appointed public  expectation.  For  Btage 
effect  Korner  had  a  quick  eye,  and,  in  the 
sort  of  stories  which  were  told  in  his  repre- 
sentations, we  think  there  is  no  want  of  effec- 
tive situations  ;  his  whole  heiirt  and  soul 
were  in  his  work,  the  one  true  security  for 
success.  For  fifteen  months  he  wnstbustn- 
gaged.  The  romance  of  a  German's  life 
would  not  be  complete  without  love,  and  the 
tasks  of  stage  poet  had  not  subdued  the 
spirit  of  the  troubadour  altogether  in  KOrner's 
bosom.  His  appointment  to  the  court  thea- 
tre gave  him  the  means  of  supporting  a  wife, 
and  be  was  about  lo  be  married  when  he  felt 
it  the  duty  of  every  German  to  defend  his 
country  against  Napoleon.  He  had  before 
done  what  he  could  to  stimulate  national 
spirit  by  songs  and  patriotic  hymns,  and  he 
now  wrote  to  his  father  a  letter  worth  pre- 
serving.  Korner  lived  but  in  his  passions  ; 
poetry  was  a  passion  with  him,  an  absorbing 
passion.  Then  came  love;  and  now  the 
hope  of  martyrdom  for  his  country  seemed 
to  overpower  every  other  feeling. 

"  Germany  is  about  to  riiae,"  such  was  his  let- 
ter  to  his  father  at  this  period,  "the  Prussian  fU- 
sle  wakes  in  every  faithful  breast,  and  by  the 
beating  of  her  mighty  wings,  rouses  once  more 
the  hopes  of  German  freedom.  Poetry  sighs  for 
her  rsiherland.  let  me  prove  myself  her  worthy 
eon.  Now  that  I  know  what  bliss  can  ripen  for 
me  in  this  world,  now  that  the  star  of  hanplnen 
sheds  its  brightest  light  upon  my  p»th, — Now,  by 
Heavens  !  it  is  an  heroic  feeling  that  impels  my 
soul,  for  It  ia  the  mighty  conviction  that  no  sacrf- 
See  can  be  too  great  for  that  highest  of  earthlr 
blessinoB,  our  country's  freedom!  Perhaps  yonr 
p^emd  heart  mxy  whi»^,  'VVwAsswi'»<as*wk. 
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for  more  Iinportdnt  ends — he  might  have  effected 
more  in  some  oilier  field  of  exertion — he  has  yet 
a  ^reaC  dpbt  to  pny  to  humxnitf .  But,  m;  father, 
HI  a  Bkcriiiceto  national  freedom  and  honor,  nnne 
are  too  gnnd,  but  many  too  UDWorthy  t  If  Heav- 
en has  really  eif^ed  me  with  s  more  tiian  onlinarj 
mind — a  mind  thnt  under  your  careful  guidance 
ha*  learnt  to  think  and  feci — where  is  the  mo- 
ment into  ivliich  I  can  better  prove  that  it  is  really 
mine?  A  great  age  retjuirrs  grent  arts,  and  t 
feel  within  myself  the  itrength  to  «tand  forward 
as  a  rock  amid  the  mighty  convulsions  of  nations. 
I  must  forth  and  nppoee  my  fearle^B  breaxt  to  the 
raging!  Blorm.  What!  Bliall  I  be  contented  tr> 
*me  m;r  cnrnradeH'  triumphs  ?  1  know  that  yon 
will  softer  much  for  my  sake.  My  mother  too  will 
weep.  .  .  .  Heaven  comfort  her,  I  cannot 
spare  her  this  trial.  Thai  I  nfibr  np  my  life,  that 
indeed  is  of  little  import,  but  that  I  oner  it  up  naif, 
that  it  is  crowned  with  all  the  flowery  wreatiiB  uf 
love  and  joy,  and  friendship,  that  I  Mcrifice  the 
Bweet  eensation  I  once  felt,  in  the  "       '  "' " "  "'    ' 


cyon  care,  or  anguish,  this  is 
of  which  one  prize  alone  is 


indeed  a  sacrifii 

worthy — our  country's  freedom." — pp. 

He  left  Vienna  on  the  15th  of  March,  1 813, 
and  joined  Von  Lutzow's  volunteers.  On  the 
24tli  of  April  he  was  elected  lieutenant.* 
His  claim  to  this  distinction  seems  to  hare 
consisted  in  the  enthusiasm  which  he  created 
b^  his  martini  songs,  which  comnmnded  in- 
stant admiration,  and  wliich  appear  to  have 
actually  inspired  all  who  heard  them  with 
the'poet'«  own  ardor.  Some  of  these  have 
been  Iran sf erred  to  our  own  literature.  The 
"Iron  Bride,"  a  spirit-stirring  strain,  each 
Btan'^a  ending  in  a  chorus  which,  when  sung 
in  Germany,  is  nccomoanied  bj'  the  clash  of 
swordsand  the  shout  of  wild  hurrahs,  has  been 
ably  translated  by  Lord  Ellesmere.  The 
"  Black  Yager's  Song,"  and  the  "  Oaks  of 
Dallwitz,"  have  been  given  us  by  Anster. 
But  nothing  that  has  been  done  in  English 
can  approach  effects  which  depend  on  iisso- 
oialions  connected  with  the  original  words, 
nnd  with  feelings  to  which  nil  but  Germans 
must  be  strangers. 

Shortly  after  Koraer's  appointment, 

"  The  corps  which  was  destined  to  be  employed 
to  harass  the  enemy's  rear  crossed  the  Elbe,  under 
the  commEnd  of  General  Walmoden,  to  attack 
the  French,  poatei!  to  tlie  north-west  of  Danburg. 
On  the  ]2t!i  of  May  a  sanguinary  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  the  Prussians  obtained  a  de- 
cided advantage,  but  instead  of  pursuing  il,  the 
General  re-crossed  the  Elbe,  with  all  his  forces. 
From  this  time  lill  the  llih  of  June,  the  corps 


word,  and  his  rank  was  what  we  would  call " 
geMnl-ttiAjor." 


was  employed  in  defending  psRses,  aod  reudend 
themselves  so  Tonnidable  to  the  enemy  as  to  rotM 
the  utmost  indignation  ol  the  French  emperar. 
An  armistice  was  now  conelnded  becwoen  the  op- 
posing parties,  but  it  appear*  to  have  been  tmlf  a 
feint  aoopted  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  attuk- 
ing  the  gallant  little  corps,  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
inflicting  on  it  a  signal  vengance.  Major  Von 
Lutzow,  having  received  official  intimation  of  the 
armistice,  and  anxious  to  rejoin  his  infaolrj,  froa 
which  he  was  temporarily  separated,  selected  tlic 
shortest  route  for  the  purpose  withontany  appt«- 
hensinn  of  danger.  He  tiad  proceeded  aa  faris 
KilEen,  a  hamlet  in  ibe  vicinity  of  Leipsie,  when 
he  foundhimself  suddenly  attacked  and  snrroond- 
ed  by  a  far  superior  force.  Kiirner,  who  bad  late- 
ly been  appointed  his  adjutant,  rode  forward  bjr 
his  direction,  to  inquire  the  meaning  of  this  dd- 
expected  demonstration  ;  when,  instead  of  a  reply, 
the  French  commander  struck  him  down  with  Ut 
sword,  and  the  enemy's  corps,  availing  tbemselTSi 
of  the  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  de^muog 
twilight,  ruslied  furiously  on  the  Leipsie  cavalry, 
ere  Ihcy  had  time  to  dmw  n  sabre,  with  the  lu>|ie 
of  utterly  destroying  them.  In  this,  however, 
ihey  were  disappointed,  for  though,  tn  the  Grtt 
shock  of  the  assault,  many  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed,  and  others  dispersed  over  iho  turroonding 
country,  the  commander  himself,  with  a  consider 
able  body,  escaped  and  reached  the  richt  bank  of 
the  Elbe  in  safety.  Kiirner,  meanwhile,  aevetely 
wounded  by  the  blow  of  his  cowardly  aasailant, 
had  sunk  b,ick  for  an  instant,  faint  and  exbatuted, 
but  speedily  rallying  pave  the  spur  to  his  galluU 
ttced  and  was  borne  in  safety  to  a  neighboring 
wood.  Here  he  dismounted,  and  was  engaged  id 
binding  up  liia  wounds,  when  he  perceived  a  body 
of  the  enemy  galloping  towards  him.  Tlie  dang^ 
wa9  imminent,  but  hia  presence  of  mind  did  nol 
forsake  him.  Turning  towards  the  wood  which 
lay  behind  him,  and  as  if  addressing  some  troops 
there  concealed,  he  shonted  with  a  loud  vwce, 
<  Fourth  squadron,  advance.'  The  manmuier 
proved  sncc^asfu! — the  foe,  fearinp  an  ambuscade, 
retired,  and  Korner  availed  himself  of  the  increa*- 
ing  darkness,  to  seek  refuge  in  the  deeper  recess- 
es of  the  wood,  where  he  remained  during  Ihr 
nigiit  nn<Ii»covcred.  It  was  now,  when  almost  ex- 
hausted by  fatigue  and  suflering,  and  believing 
l\U  last  hour  apnriiaching,  he  composed  that  beau- 
tiful sonnet, '  The  Farewell  to  Life,' which  bai 
been  so  frequently  translated,  that  wo  shall  not 
venture  to  insert  a  version  of  it  here.  As  be  lay 
unable  \o  close  his  eyes  with  excess  of  pain,  be 
heard  the  enemy's  soldiers  searching  the  wood 
in  pursuit  of  him,  but  towards  morning  be  fell  in- 
to a  deep  and  tranquil  slumber,  and  on  awakening. 
beheld  two  peasants  bending  over  him,  who  bad 
been  sent  by  some  of  hie  etnoradea  to  hiaatsiat- 
anee."^pp.  xvi,  ivii. 

In  about  a  fortnight  he  proceeded  to  Ber- 
lin, where  he  reaumed  his  former  post.  Lut- 
zow's corps  was  now  posted  on  the  rifht  bank 
of  the  Elbe.  Davoust  occupied  Hamburff. 
Hostilities  recommenced,  after  a  abort  armis- 
tioe,  on  the  ITth  of  August,  aad  Kdmer  wu 
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again  hlniBelf.  Some  of  his  best  poems  were 
now  poured  forth  with  a  profasion  absolute- 
ly sstoaisbing.  That  Ardent  fueling  should 
express  itself  in  thoughts  that  voluntarily 
"  move  harmonious  numbers" — tbst  our  poet 
■hould  possess  the  talentsofsnimproTisatore 
is  not  surprising — but  it  is  surprising  that  so 
many  of  the  poems  and  the  letters  written  at 
this  time  should  have  been  preserved.  In 
every  one  of  his  letters  is  the  proof  of  genu- 
ine affection  heaped  np,  and  pressed  down, 
tad  overflowing — the  most  fervid  hopes  of 
love— jTt  there  does  not  seem  one  misgiving 
— one  reluctnnt  sigh  at  the  thought  of  sacn- 
ficing  all  for  his  country. 

"Od  the  28th  of  Aogaat,  UsjorVon  LdIxow 
determined  on  mBking  an  attack  on  the  enemy's 
rear,  and  conducting  3ie  cavalry  in  person.  Hav- 
ing concealed  themselves  ins  wood,  while  await- 
ing the  return  of  their  acoats,  the  Cosaacks,  who 
formed  their  avant-garde,  perceived  a  transport 
of  proviiiionB  and  ammunition,  escorted  by  two 
baiialiona  uf  infantry,  and  resolved  to  assail  Lhem. 
The  major  himaeirled  the  onset  wilbKiimer,  who 
acted  as  Mh  adjutant,  at  his  side.  Scarcely  an  hour 
before  tbie,  in  an  outbreak  of  enthusiasm,  the 
young  poet  had  written  his  lay, '  The  Song  of  the 
Swor^,  He  was  reading  il  to  a  friend  at  the  mo- 
ment he  was  summoned  to  the  conflict.  The  at- 
tack proved  Huccesaful — alter  a  short  resistance 
the  enemy  fled,  closely  pursued  by  the  vlctorioaa 
Germans.  Foremost  in  the  rank  of  the  pursuers 
waa  the  youthful  Kiirner,  and  it  waa  here,  says 
hia  German  biographer,  >  thai  he  met  that  glorious 
death  he  had  so  frequently  anlicinated  and  cele- 
brated in  hid  Poems.'  The  French  tirailleurs  had 
rallied  for  a  moment  and  poured  a  shower  of  balls 
on  the  advancing  cavalry.  One  of  these,  unhap- 
pily, struck  Korner  across  the  spine,  and  at  once 
deprived  bim  of  speech  and  consciousness.  He 
•an k  to  the  ground — bis  friends,  more  intent  on 
his  safely  than  their  own,  rushed  forward  to  hia 
Msaistance  and  conveyed  him  to  a  wood  at  a  short 
distance  fromtlie  scene  of  action,  where  a  skilful 
(orgeon  examined  his  wounds,  and  endeavored  to 
restore  animation,  but  in  vain;  the  vital  spark 
was  e;(tinct.  The  hero  and  (he  poet  bad  perished 
as  he  had  lived— his  sword  defending  that  holy 
ckune  which  his  muse  bad  sung.  His  pallid  lipe 
still  wore  a  smile,  as  ibongb  hia  spirit  rejoiced  in 
this  free  and  glorious  termination  to  hia  earthly  ca- 
reer ;  and  foresaw  Ihe  deliverance  of  his  country 
In  which  his  own  heroic  verse  had  so  powerfully 
dded.  Enraged  by  the  loss  of  theirbeloved  com- 
rade, the  LutWDW  cavalry  rushed  with  reaistleas 
fnry  on  the  foe,  and  in  a  few  minutes  all  who 
could  not  effect  their  escape,  were  killed  or  token 
prisoners.  The  remains  of  the  young  poet  were 
interred  beneath  an  oak  near  the  hamlet  of  Vib- 
blin,  with  military  honors,  amid  the  deepest  and 
most  unafliicted  sorrow." — pp.  xtx>  »■ 

It  U  probable  that  the  early  death   of 
Komer,  uid  the  came  io  wtuch  he  died, 
VOL.  XXIV.    Ha  IV. 


have  aided  in  producing  that  admiraUon  with 
which  his  poetry  is  regarded  in  Germany. 
^ome  of  his  poems,  united  to  music  which 
would  be  sure  of  preserving  words  of  leas 
I'atue,  will  piobably  live  as  long  as  the 
language  of  his  country  ;  and  we  tbinli  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  his  fame  czietB  in  the 
great  number  of  his  works — no  one  song 
and  no  one  ballad  much  superior  to  the  rest. 
We  read  the  poems,  as  we  all  have  read  the 
poems  of  the  Troubadors,  remembering  lit* 
lie  or  nothing  of  any  particular  poem  ;  re- 
garding the  poet  as  but  the  representative  of 
A  hundred  others  ;  reminded  of  a  state  of  so- 
ciety which  has  passed  away,  leaving  little 
which  men  will  consent  to  recollect,  and 
nothing  which  can  make  the  individutj  poet 
memorable.  With  Komer,  poetry  was,  no 
doubt,  much  more  than  a  graceful  accom- 
plishment; his  enthusiasm  was  sincere,  and 
hnd  deep  roots  in  his  nature  ;  yet  we  cannot 
consent  to  place  him  very  high,  nor  do  vre 
think  the  complimentary  sonnets  of  'Hedge, 
or  tbc  kind-hearted  letters  of  Ooelhe  to  hii 
fnlher,  after  Eorner's  death,  calculated  to 
prove  much  more  than  the  good  nature  of 
these  eminent  men  seeking  to  console  the  old 
man  for  his  irreparable  lou. 

In  England  we  have  had  poets  of  the  same 
kind  of  promise  as  Komer's  ;  men  with  groat 
imitative  talents,  not  without  something,  too, 
of  original  power — with  energy  of  purpose, 
loo,  not  unlike  his,  and  who  would  seem  sure 
of  commandiiig  distinction.  Such  a  man 
was,  we  think,  Kirke  White.  As  high,  bu 
not  higher,  thnn  Kirke  White  would  we  be 
disposed  to  place  our  Qermon  Tyrteeus. 

In  the  year  1820,  while  the  enthusiasio 
for  Komer  was  still  at  its  height,  we  find  an 
interesting  account  of  a  visit  to  the  place  of 
Korner's  interment.  Komer  was  not,  when 
Mr.  Downes,  to  whose  account  we  refer,  vis- 
ited the  district,  more  than  seven  years  dead. 
His  father  was  still  living,  but  reposing  in  a 
grave  near  his  waa  an  affectionate  sister  who 
survived  his  loss  but  for  a  year,  and  who 
daring  the  last  year  of  her  life  soothed  her 
grief  by  executing  a  portrait  of  her  brother. 

"At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  sweet  vilhi^ 
of  Wobbelio  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Charles  Tm- 
odore  Komer.  The  cemetery,  comprehending 
a  considerable  portion  of  a  large  fielo,  occupiea 
an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  by-wa« 
with  the  high  road  between  Lndwigslust  and 
Bchwerin.  After  passing  through  the  village,  we 
beheld  the  gate  of  the  incloaure,  and  the  kfty 
oak,  which— standing  at  a  ctinsiderable  distance 
from  the  entrance— marfca  the  immediate  apot  of 
sepulture. 
SO 
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**  The  keys  of  the  cemetery  are  lodged  at  the 
cottage  of  the  Sckultze  (a  kind  of  rural  magis- 
trate), on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road.  It  is  ap- 
proached under  an  arched  gate  painted  vellow, 
with  some  of  the  mouldings  brown.  The  fol- 
lowing line,  from  Koemer  himself,  is  inscribed  in 
large  letters  over  the  entrance :— "  Vergisst  die 
trenen  Todten  nichC'  ["  Forget  not  the  faithful 
dead'*].  A  long  avenue  of  black  poplar,  intersect- 
ing an  oblong  grassplot,  leads  to  the  cemetery, 
—which  is  inclosed  by  brick  walls  lined  with  a 
shrubbery  on  the  inside.  A  short  turn  at  the  end 
of  the  avenue  conducts  to  an  iron  gate,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  wrought  into  a  helmet,— while 
two  plates  in  the  lower  part  are  severally  distin- 
guished by  a  cross,  encircled  with  a  wreath  of 
ivy.  On  the  centre  of  a  circular  grassy  space 
within,  enconipassed  by  a  gravel  walk,  stands  the 
monument.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  and  the  upper  part 
is  wrought  into  a  lyre  and  sword— a  favorite  em- 
blem of  the  deceased,  which  furnished  the  title  of 
one  of  his  works.  Some  pious  hands  had  adorn- 
ed the  lyre  with  two  wreaths  of  oak— the  one  of 
which  was  fresh,  the  other  withered. — Letters 
rem  Mecklenburg  and  Holstein,  pp.  103-105. 

On  each  front  of  the  monument  were  in- 
scriptions, expressive  of  the  admiration  in 
which  the  deceased  was  held,  or  giving  ex- 
tracts from  some  of  his  own  verses.  But  the 
oak  itself  over  his  grave  was  the  finest  thing 
connected  with  this  monument.  It  has  a 
double  trunk,  and  on  one  is  rudely 
carved  within  a  circular  space,  stripped  of  its 
beak  for  the  purpose,  the  words: — "Th. 
Komer,  20  August,  1813."  In  a  recess  in 
this  tree  he  used  to  deposit  the  verses  he 
composed  while  campaigning  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  he  had  himself  pointed  it  out 
as  indicating  the  spot  where  he  should  wish 
to  be  buried.  Over  the  inscription  is  a  re- 
cord of  another  of  Korner's  friends ;  of  one 
who,  like  him,  died  in  the  same  holy  cause. 
An  old  sword,  in  its  sheath,  is  fastened  with 
iron  cramps  to  the  two  trunks  of  the  noble 
oak ;  the  point  of  the  sword  passes  under  a 
tablet,  exhibiting  the  badge  of  a  Prussian 
order,  and  a  star,  with  the  dates  attached, 
of  1813,  1814,  1815.  Gottlieb  Schnelle  is 
recorded  in  some  German  verses,  to  have 
wielded  the  sword,  with  iron  courage,  and  to 
have  fallen  in  the  battle  of  "  La  Belle  Alli- 
ance.'* When  Mr.  Downes  visited  it,  it 
would  seem  that  Gottlieb  was  not  yet  for- 
gotten, for  a  wreath  of  white  and  red  roses 
was  twined  round  the  hilt  of  the  rusting 
B^ord.  Below  the  inscription  to  Schnelle 
are  several  lines  of  Gkrman  verse,  sacred  to 
Korner,  of  which  the  best  aire  those  which 
alliide  to  the  tree  itsedf : — 

M)eut8cher  Baum !  Du  Lieblinff  seiner  Lieder-*- 
La  umacbatteBt  jetzt  sein  stifles  Grab ; 


Siehst  Stolz  auf  den  Deutschen  Sdm  hemieder, 
Neigest  freundlich  dich  zu  ihm  herab !" 

The  oak  is  forever  present  in  Komer's  po- 
etry. We  are  not*more  sure  of  finding  the 
elm  in  Milton  than  the  oak  in  Komer,  and 
he  is  fond  of  uniting  with  it  e^ry  associa- 
tion, national  or  romantic.  "  The  Five  Oaks 
of  Dallwitz**  gives  as  good  a  specimen  of 
Korner's  manner  as  could  be  easily  found. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  poems  translateii  in  this 
volume ;  we  give  it  in  a  translation  published 
so  long  ago  as  the  year  1816  ;  probably  the 
first  time  any  part  of  Komer's  writings  were 
brought  before  the  English  public.  The 
poem  was  printed  in  Eorner's  "  Leyer  and 
Swerdt,''  and  our  recollection  is,  that  this 
publication  was  one  issued  by  Komer  him- 
self;  if  so,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  but 
eighteen  or  nineteen  when  it  was  written,  if 
80  old : — 

TH£  FIVE  OAKS  OF  DALLWITZ. 

Tis  evening ;  in  the  silent  west 

The  rosy  hues  of  daylight  fade  ; 
And  here  I  lay  me  down  to  rest 

Beneath  your  venerable  shade, 
Bright  records  of  a  better  day, 
Aged,  but  sacred  from  decay ; 
Still  in  your  stately  forms  reside 
Of  ages  past  the  grace  and  pride  ! 

The  Brave  hath  died—the  Good  hath  sunk 

The  Beautiful  hath  passed  awaf ; 
Yet  green  each  bou^h,  and  strong  each  trunk 

Still  smiles  in  evemng^s  farewell  ray ! 
Storms  blew  in  vain,  the  leaves  still  spread 
A  bright  crown  on  each  aged  head  ; 
And  yet,  methinks,  the  branches  sigh  ! 
"  Farewell,  the  great  of  earth  most  die." 

But  ye  have  stood.     Still  bold  and  high. 
And  fresh,  and  strong,  and  undecay^  ! 

When  hath  the  pilgrim  wandered  by, 
Nor  rested  in  your  quiet  shade  7 

Ye  mourn  not  when  the  sear  leaves  fall 

At  coming  Winter's  icy  call ; 

They  perish  in  their  parent  earth, 

They  nurse  the  tree  that  gave  them  birth 

Emblems  of  ancient  Saxon  faith  ! 

Our  fathers,  in  our  country's  cause. 
Thus  died  the  patriots'  holy  death, 

Died  for  her  freedom  and  her  laws  ; 
In  vain  they  died !    the  storm  hath  passed 
O'er  Germany — her  oaks  stand  fast, 
Her  people  perished  in  the  blast. 

We  have  in  the  volume  before  us  a  very 
interesting  account  of  Komer's  life.  A  mora 
extensive  account,  and  a  larger  selection  from 
his  works,  than  that  here  given,  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  author  of  this  Tolams^ 
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when  she  learned,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
existence  of  Mr.  Richardson's  translation  of 
the  poet's  Hfe  hy  his  father,  accompanied 
with  versions  Of  many  of  the  poems.  Mr. 
Richardson's  work  is  admirably  executed, 
and  his  translations  of  many  of  the  poems  ex- 
ceedingly happy ;  still  there  is  little  in  one 
successful  translation  of  a  foreign  book  to 
prevent  other  versions.  It  is  as  impossible 
that  the  point  of  view  in  which  two  writers 
see  any  one  passage,  should  be  absolutely 
identical,  as  that  precisely  the  same  points  ot 
a  landscape  should  strike  two  observers,  and 
if  the  public  will  buy  more  than  one  book,  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  sup- 
plied. The  same  persons  who  receive  pleas- 
ure from  one  translation  are  those  who  are 
most  likely  to  be  pleased  with  another. 
Merivale  and  Bulwer  have  translated  the 
poems  of  Schiller.  No  person  who  has  read 
Schiller  will  regard  any  one  of  his  poems  the 
less  likely  for  this  to  attract  future  adven- 
turers, and  even  while  we  write,  we  see  ad- 
vertised a  new  version  by  a  son  of  Dr.  Bow- 
ring.  In  this  volume  of  selections  from 
Korner  we  think  the  dramatic  poems  are 
more  happily  executed  than  the  narrative  or 
lyrical.  Indeed  the  translation  appears  to  us 
to  surpass  the  original  in  clearness,  firmness, 
and — a  grace  rare  in  translation — even  in 
fluency  of  style.  In  the  translation  of  the 
dramas  we  incline  to  prefer  this  volume  to 
Mr.  Richardson's  work,  while  his  certainly 
has  the  advantage  over  it  in  the  lyrical  pas- 
sages. 

Of  Korner'  dramas,  that  which  was  effec- 
tive on  the  stage  was  Zriny,  This  was  not 
only  successful  at  Vienna,  but  was  produced 
by  Goethe  at  Weimar,  and  such  evidence  as 
Goethe's  praise  of  it,  in  a  letter  to  Rorner's 
father,  was  calculated  to  give,  was  not  with- 
held. Korner's  comedies  of  The  Bride,  and 
The  Green  Domino,  and  a  farce  called  The 
Night  Watch,  were  also  favorites.  "  The 
Green  Domino,  and  The  Ghcemess,**  said 
Goethe  to  the  elder  Korner, "  exhibit  decided 
talent.  I  can  only  hope  your  son  may  al- 
ways treat  his  subjects  as  admirably  as  he 
has  done  in  the  present  instance.  His  verses 
possess  no  common  clearness  and  facility. 
Toni  I  have  just  seen  brought  on  the  stage 
with  considerable  effect,  and  general  appro- 
bation. As  regards  the  tragedy,  Zrm^,  I 
must  not  fail  to  express  my  sincere  admira- 
tion for  the  genius  it  evinces."  There  are 
some  things  to  diminish  the  value  of  Goethe's 
praise,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  per- 
fect sincerity.  The  authoress  of  the  volume 
oefore  us  says  that  posterity  has  confirmed 


this  eulogy.  Of  poems  written  in  1811  or 
1812,  and  by  a  young  man  having  many  per* 
sonal  claims  on  his  contemporaries,  not  likely 
to  be  yet  forgotten  by  living  men,  there  can 
be  no  accuracy  in  describing  the  present  gen- 
eration as  existing  in  the  impartial  relation  of 
posterity.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that, 
even  in  Germany,  some  few  of  Korner's  mar- 
tial poems — **  Lutzow's  Wild  Hunt,"  for  in- 
stance— partly  sustained  by  a  sort  of  national 
enthusiasm,  which  if  it  does  not  very  happily 
express,  yet  does  not  interrupt,  are,  in  a  wide 
sense  of  the  word,  popular  ;  but  we  think  it 
by  no  means  likely  that  the  same  can  be  said 
of  those  plays,  which  had  their  seasons  of  suc- 
cess, and  which  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
very  striking  demands  on  attention  after  that 
season  has  passed  away.  Zriny,  the  best  of 
them,  is  not  included  in  this  selection,  nor 
are  any  of  those  in  which  the  poet  exhibits 
his  power  in  comedy  or  farce. 

The  dramas  written  in  blank  verse,  and 
which  occupy  a  sort  of  middle  region  be- 
tween tragedy  and  comedy,  are  those  in 
which  we  think  the  translatress  has  shown 
greatest  skill.  Of  these  the  volume  contains 
four,  21ie  Expiation,  Antonia,  Hedwig,  and 
Rosamond, 

The  Expiation  is  a  short,  one-act  piece, 
exhibiting  considerable  dramatic  skill.  The 
story  is  one  of  a  class  that  has  found  more 
favor  with  poets  and  actors  than  with  audiw 
ences.  In  the  first  scene  we  have  Clara  sit- 
ting at  a  spinning-wheel,  and  Conrad  mend- 
ing a  rifle.  They  have  been  three  months 
married,  and  from  their  conversation  you 
learn  that  Clara  had  been  before  the  wife  of 
William,  Conrad's  elder  brother.  Before  her 
flrst  marriage,  however,  she  had,  like  Dante's 
Francesca,  seen  and  admired  Conrad,  and  at 
some  festivities  which  immediately  preceded 
her  marriage,  Conrad  had  won  her  heart  by 
his  skill  in  rifle- shooting,  in  which  he  bore 
away  the  prize : — 

"CLARA. 

They  led  thee  back  in  triumph  ;  thou  hadst  won 
The  highest  prize,  a  silken  kerchief. 


CONBAD. 

I  laid  it  at  thy  feet,  I  felt  so  glad. 

CLARA. 

Thon  wert  my  partner  in  the  mazy  dance : 
'  Look  at  the  pair,'  so  ran  from  lip  to  lip. 
Oh  'twas  a  blissfal  hour. 


Yes, 


OOHEAD. 


Stood  angrily  and  sullenly  aloof. 


But  my  broths 
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At  length  advancing,  tore  thee  from  the  groap, 
And  forced  thee  to  return  with  him :  for  me 
The  pleasnre  of  the  festival  was  o*er, 
When  thou  wert  ffone.    I  fled  die  giddy  throng, 
And  sought  the  huence  of  the  forest  blades, 
There  to  indulge  my  secret  grief  and  rage, 
And  had  I  met  my  brother  then,  methiuks, 
Forgive  me,  heaven,  it  had  been  ill  for  both. 

CLARA.. 

Alas!  thy  brother  urged  our  speedy  union  : 
I  was  a  child,  thou  knowest :  what  will  had  I  ? 
Then  straight  he  led  me  to  his  garrison. 
But  though  I  ne'er  beheld  thee  from  that  hour, 
Deep  in  my  soul  thine  image  was  enshrined. 

CORRAD. 

For  me,  mv  health  decay'd,  mv  spirits  fled. 
I  grew  indifferent  to  all  around. 
My  father  mark'd  my  wan  and  pallid  cheek, 
My  sunken  eye  :  and  souffht  in  vain  the  cause. 
War  was  proclaimed:   thy  husband  joined  the 

troops. 
Soon  tidings  came,  two  battles  had  been  lost, 
Our  little  town  was  flock'd  with  fugitives  : 
*  William  is  slain,'  they  cried ;  my  father  wept 
His  eldest  bom :  I  could  not  shed  a  tear. 
From  childhood  we  had  never  loved  each  other, 
And  from  the  moment  thou  becamest  his  wife 
Nature's  last  feble  ties  were  rent  asunder. 

CLARA. 

With  grief  o'erwhelm'd  thy  father  summoned  me 

To  comfort  and  to  tend  him  :  I  obey'd. 

Oh  how  I  trembled  when  once  more  I  cross'd 

The  threshold  of  thy  dwelling :  Conrad  thine! 

Tliou  wert  so  timid.    Not  a  single  word 

Of  the  deep  love,  which  on  thy  very  life 

So  long  had  prey'd,  escaped  thy  faltering  lips. 

Had  not  thy  sire  upon  his  dying  bed 

Our  hands  united,  and  a  blessing  breathed 

Upon  his  children,  never  had'st  thou  dared 

Confess  thy  secret  flame,  and  we  had  sigh'd 

In  hopeless  silence  still.    Now  may  I  fly 

Rejoicing  to  thine  arms,  and  on  thy  breast 

May  rest  uncbidden. 

CONRAD. 

My  beloved  wife, 
My  own  sweet  Clara !  had  I  dared  to  hope 
Life  could  have  joys  like  these!  If  'tis  no  dream — 
If  free  from  earthly  passion,  earthly  stain, 
The  enfranchised  spirit  may  look  down  from 

Heaven 
Rejoicing  in  the  bliss  of  those  it  loved. 
Then  surely  William  smiles  upon  the  flowers 
Which  on  his  tomb  have  blossom'd  bright  for  us." 
— pp.  4,  5. 

The  next  scene  presents  us  with  William. 
He  has  returned,  and  is  again  on  his  own 
lands.  We  have  a  soliloquy  in  which  he  ex- 
ults in  the  triumph  which  has  been  gained 
over  established  laws  and  time-worn  institu- 
tions. A  new  dawn  of  happiness  has  arisen 
for  the  humRu  race.    He  has  had  his  share 


in  trampling  down  oppression,  and  he  is  now 
returning  to  enjoy  aomestic  happiness.  Is 
his  father  still  livmg  ?  What  changes  haye 
passed  over  his  household  ?  His  home  seems 
the  same  to  his  eye.  It  is  unchanged  in  the 
changes  that  have  overthrown  or  desolated 
prouder  mansions. 

*<  But  then,  dear  holy  spot,  I  find  thee  still 
As  when  I  left  thee  last :  of  better  times 
A  pure  and  sacred  relic !  Yes,  the  storm 
That  shatter'd  lofty  dome  and  princely  ball 
Has  spared  this  home  of  innocence  and  peace. 
All  my  heart  cherished  I  shall  meet  them  here ; 
My  aged  fathc^r  and  my  faithful  wife. 
My  sufferings  have  purified  my  soul : 
I  feel  it  now,  I  was  too  harsh,  too  stem. 
Murmuring,  unfriendly ;  but  the  breath  of  time 
Has  melted  this  proud  heart ;  for  all  the  past 
Tenfold  atonement  will  I  oflTer  now. 
Alas,  our  life  itself  is  but  a  span. 
Yet  though  an  instant  only  to  be  bless'd, 
*Ti8  an  eternity  to  those  who  weep. 
But  will  they  know  me  ?    Ha,  this  wound  indeed 
Has  chanffea  me  much ;  but  yet  my  gentle  wife 
Will  surely  recognize  her  William  s  form. 
I  little,  little  guess'd  how  well  I  loved  her ; 
But  when  the  battle's  thunder  peal'd  around, 
Amid  the  cannon's  roar,  the  flash  of  swords. 
Then  first  I  knew  how  deep  within  my  soul 
Her  pure  and  gentle  image  was  enshrined. 
'Twas  not  the  fear  of  death,  that  bade  me  curb 
My  ardent  courage  :  no,  where  is  the  man 
Who  for  the  chensh'd  land  that  gave  him  birth 
Would  not  his  heart's  blood  gladly  sacrifice  ? 
*Tis  now  two  weary  years  since  last  we  met : 
She  thinks  me  dead  :  oh  !  how  she  will  rejoice 
When  she  beholds  me  thus  in  life  and  health. 
And  sinks  once  more  upon  this  faithful  breast; 
There  I  hear  footsteps :  ha,  she  comes,  she  comes ; 
Calm  thee,  my  heart,  fie,  William,  be  a  man  : 
Thou  ne'er  hast  trembled  at  the  foe's  approach. 
Wilt  thou  be  vanquish'd  by  the  power  of  joy  ?" 
— pp.  7,  8. 

Clara  now  appears.  Conrad  is  still  absent. 
William  tells  of  wounds  and  captivity,  and 
how  this  captivity  had  been  prolonged.  He 
learns  his  father's  death,  and  he  retires  to 
indulge  his  gnef  or  recover  his  self-posses- 
sion, without  Clara's  being  able  to  commoni- 
cate  her  portion  of  the  story. 

Conrad  now  returns — learns  from  Clara 
what  has  occurred.  He  works  himself  int6 
a  state  of  frenzy,  in  which  we  learn  from  oc- 
casional words  that  he  meditates  his  brother's 
death.  The  next  scene  is  one  between  Clara 
and  William.  She  endeavors  to  tell  him 
how  things  are,  but  faints  in  the  eflfort.  Wil- 
liam places  her  on  a  couch,  and  throws  his 
mantle  over  her,  and  goes  to  look  for  assist- 
ance. Meanwhile,  Conrad  enters.  He  sees, 
as  he  thinks,  William  sleeping.    The  conflict 
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of  contending  passions  is  well  expressed  in  a 
Tery  powerfiu  soliloquy,  of  which  we  can  give 
but  tne  last  few  lines,  and  the  termination  of 
the  drama. 

"  Hence  with  the  light ! 
Perchance  were  I  to  see  that  well  known  face, 
Kind  Nature's  gentle  pleadings  miffht  e'en  now 
Unnerve  the  hand  of  hate !  out  with  the  light. 
How  gloomy  is  the  darkness !  Blow,  ye  horns. 
And  rouse  each  wilder  passion  of  the  soul 
To  drown  the  voice  of  nature  !  He  must  du  ! 
He  who  puts  forth  his  hand  to  seize  a  crown, 
Must  stake  his  all  upon  the  mighty  game. 

(He  draws  a  huntin^knifeirtishes  upon  ClarOf 
and  stabs  her  to  (he  heart,) 


Help!  help! 


CLARA. 
COMRAD. 

Demons !  ha,  what  voice  is  that? 


CLARA. 


Help,  murder,  help ! 


CORRAD. 

( Unclosing  the  lantern,)    God,  1  have  slain  my 
wife ! 

{He  bends  over  her ;  William  enters  with  a 
light.) 

WILLIAM. 

Who  calls  for  help  7  What,  Clara,  dearest  Clara ! 
Who  hath  committed  this  accursed  deed  7 

C0!fRAD. 

Behold  the  assassin ! 

WILLIAM. 

Villain,  marderer  thou! 
Would  that  the  earth  would  swallow  thee ;  a  be- 
ing 
So  fair,  so  gentle  all,  thine  only  brother. 

COIfRAO. 

To  me  she  was  still  more,  she  was  my  wife. 

WILLIAM. 

Thy  wife,  thy  wife  !  Now  light  begins  to  dawn 
With  fearful  brightness  on  my  soul!    That  blow, 
At  whom  was't  aimed  7 


CONRAD. 


At  thee! 


Unheard  of  crime ! 


CLARA. 
WILLIAM. 


Mercifal  God ! 


My  Clara ! 


COIVRAD. 

Accuse  not  me,  but  fate. 
(Bends  over  her,) 


WILLIAM. 

Hence,  dare  not  profane  her  corpse. 
Away,  she  is  my  wife ! 


COKRAO. 

TVue  she  was  thine. 
Now  she  is  miite.  I've  morder'd  her  for  me ! 
And  I  have  bought  her  with  my  hopes  of  Heaven. 

WILLLAM. 

Away,  thou  villain ! 

COlfRAD. 

Never  will  I  leave 
My  wife,  my  bride,  betrothed  to  me  in  death. 
Hear'st  thou  those  horns  7    This  is  the  marriage- , 

hymn ; 
That  music  celebrates  our  nuptial-night 

CLARA. 

May  €rod  forgive  thee. 

WILLIAM. 

Wretch,  the  parting  hour 
Of  thine  expiring  victim  wilt  thou  poison  7 
Away  with  thee ! 

OOHRAD. 

'Tis  vain !  from  this  one  spot 
Not  Hell  and  all  its  demon  bi^Kxi  shall  tesr  me. 
Hast  courage  to  dispute  the  ground  with  blood  7 
The  gates  of  Heaven  are  closed  against  my  soul. 
This  IS  my  last  delight !  my  last,  my  last ! 
Thou  hast  no  claim  upon  my  murder'd  wife. 

WILLIAM.  (Seizes  a  rifle  and  shoots,) 
Then  die  accursed ! 

(C0NRAD/flK5.) 
CONRAD. 

God  have  mercy. 

CLARA  (dying,) 

Amen ! 

(THE  CURTAIN  FALLS.)— pp.  19-21. 

The  Expiation  was  the  work  in  which 
Korner  most  nearly  approached  his  own  no- 
tions of  excellence.  Conrad's  unintentionally 
slaying  Clara  was,  he  thought,  his  most  suc- 
cessful eflfort.  The  drama,  however,  was  not 
a  favorite.  AnUmia  is  a  happier  creation, 
yet  with  it  we  are  not  satisfied.  The  insur- 
rection of  the  people  of  St.  Domingo  is  the 
subject,  and  Antonia's  succeeding  in  saving 
a  French  oflBcer  from  the  general  massacre. 
He  escapes  only  to  be  united  with  the  hero- 
ine to  whom  he  owes  his  rescue.  For 
domestic  tragedy,  we  think  this  a  sufficiently 
dolorous  close.  The  victims  are  actually  led 
to  the  altar,  and  there  are  no  unbecoming 
words  of  ominous  lamentation ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  close  is  wound  up  with  well-simu- 
lated words  of  joy  :— 

"OU8TAVU8. 

Come,  my  Antonia,  come, 

ril  lead  thee  to  the  blissful  land  of  love— 

I'll  lead  thee  to  the  pinnacle  of  joy, 

Where  round  thy  path  Ihft  (3^\w^\.^'««^^^  w*c^ 
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scruples.  This  would  never  do,  howeyer,  for 
then  the  drama,  which  runs  to  three  act8> 
should  have  finished  its^ourse  in  one.  And 
we  have  Rudolph,  a  huntsman  in  the 


so 


Count's  establishment,  in  love  with  Hedwig 
too;  naVy  and  the  case  is  complicated  hy 
Hedwig  s  saying  on  one  ocoasioD  she  would 
marry  him;  but  this  was  when  feelinssof 
honor  and  delicacy  led  her  to  saorifice  all  her 
own  feeling  of  love  for  Julius ;  and  when 
she  was  led  to  think  the  sacrifice  far  m(xe 
acceptable  by  taking,  instead  of  Julius,  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  detest,  yet  it  was  plain 
that  she  ought.  Rudolph  was  no  common 
huntsman,  no  mere  menial  in  a  noble's  estab- 
lishment ;  no,  he  was  connected  with  a  band 
of  robbers  in  the  neighborhood,  and  if  yon 
think  he  was  a  common  ruffian  nothing  can 
be  greater  than  your  mistake.  His  introduc- 
tion to  society,  and  his  claim  to  honorable 
distinction  among  the  banditti,  was  his  mnr- 
dering  a  Marquis,  against  whom  the  banditti^ 
for  objects  of  their  own,  had  been  for  a  long 
time  plotting.  The  Marquis,  to  be  sure, 
richly  deserved  his  fate,  and  from  no  hand  so 
well  as  from  Rudolph's.  Rudolph's  parents 
had  died,  and  left  their  son  in  the  Marquis's 
These  Marquises  make   rather  bad 


care. 


Thy  noble  deed  and  my  unswerving  trust. 
Come,  dearest. 

AlVTOVIA. 

Thou  art  eaved !  Thou  art  my  own, 

And  I  have  nothing  more  to  wish  on  earth. 

iThey  embrace.) 
(the  curtain  falls). ''^ 

We  have  mentioned  Schiller's  friendship 
with  the  father  of  Komer.  In  a  cottage 
where  the  Komers  used  to  pass  the  summer 
months,  Schiller,  on  a  visit  with  them,  wrote 

his  Don  Carlos.     It  is  not  wonderful  that 

Theodore,  breathing  his  poetical  atmosphere, 

should  find  it  favorable  to  the  early  devel- 
opment of  such  dramatic  talent  as  he  pos- 
sessed.    We  trace  the  influence  of  Schiller's 

better  genius  in  much  of  the  elevated  and 

serene  beauty  with  which  Komer  invests  his 

female  creations.     There  is  a  good  deal  of 

the  stormier  element  in  which  Schiller  also 

moved.     The  thunder  is  not  always  Koruer's 

own ;  nor,  in  truth,  is  it  so  much  Schiller's  as 

the   common  property  of  all  the   German 

playwrights  ot  that  period.     The  drama  of 

Ilediviy  has  both  the  gentler  and  the  storm- 
ier element,  and  is  a  very  successful  imitation 

of  the  beauties  and  the  faults  of  Schiller's 

earlier  works.     The  story  is  such  a  one,  too, 

as  Schiller  would  have  chosen  to  illustrate. 

The  scene  is  on  the  borders  of  Italy — the 

region,  time  out  of  mind,  in  romance  and  in 

reality,  for  murder  and  love ;  fierce  bandits, 

with  all  the  softer  and  all  the  more  tumultu- 
ous passions ;  German  barons  and  their  ladies, 

with  notions  of  family  pride  becoming  in  the 

proprietors   of  unincumbered  estates :    the 

firmness  of  the  North,  the  voluptuousness 

of  the  South,  and  all  that  would  seem  irre- 

concileable   and    alien,   somehow   or   other 

meet  as  in  their  proper  home.     Whom  meet 

we   first?     The   Count    Felseck,   and    the 

Countess  his  wife,  most  amiable  and  honora- 
ble  people    advanced  in   life.     Hedwig,   a 

voung  female  who  has  been  adopted  by  them, 

IS  called  their  foster  child,  but  who  is  one  of 

inferior  birth,  and  almost  of  different  caste 

from  these  specimens  of  a  finer  clay  than 

that  in  which  Hed  wig's  ancestors  were  mould- 
ed.    Julius,  the  only  son  df  the  Count  and 

Countess,  is  distractedly  in  love  with  Hedwig, 

and  Hedwig,  too  honorable  to  repay  their 

kindness  by  creating  any  disappointment  to 

them  in  their  hopes  for  their  son,  which,  she 

assumes,  would  be  altogether  frustrated  were 

he  to  marry  her.     The  course  of  true  love 

seemed  likely  to  run  smooth  enough,  for  the 

Count,  on  learning  his  son's  passion,  offers 
no  serious  resistance,  and  the  Couuleaa  Yiet- 
8elf  undertakes  to  remove  Hedwig'a  genexousX  ^erj  \yiWx>ai\i5L  .^»sa»^^»   1\»  U  throughout 


guardians;  and  this  Marquis,  finding  his  ward 
disposed  to  keep  bad  company,  invented  s 
story  of  his  being  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  State,  and  had  him  banbhed,  re- 
ceiving himself  the  lands  of  the  banished 
traitor.  Rudolph  found  means  of  sending 
him  to  settle  his  guardianship  accounts  in 
another  world,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
band  of  robbers  with  whom  this  murder  had 
associated  him,  till  the  beauty  of  Hedwig, 
calmed  and  subdued  his  spirit,  and  the  hope 
of  obtaining  her  almost  seemed  to  give  him 
back  his  better  nature. 

We  will  not  follow  our  author  through  all 
the  fluctuations  of  passion  by  which  he  reo- 
resents  his  heroes  and  heroine  agitated.    Id 
desperation  Rudolph   engagres  in  a  plan  of 
robbing  and  burning  the  Castle ;  which  » 
frustrated  by  Hedwig ;  Rudolph  meets  his 
fate,  from  her  hand,  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  destruction  of  the  whole  family  oC 
the  Count  seems  inevitable,  but  for  this  heroic 
act.     This  solution  of  the  difiSculties  of  the 
plot  was,  at  the  first  representation,  found 
too  violent  for  German  taste ;  but  the  public 
can  be  soon  taught  to  bear  anything,  and 
this  shooting  of  Rudolph  became  soon  the 
most  effective  scene  in  the  play. 

Rosamond  is  our  own  Fair  Rosamond  of 
Woodstock,  and  is  a  tragedy  containing  some 
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pleasingly  written.  We  epeak  of  the  trans-' 
iation,  vhicb  everywhere  reads  as  an  original 
work.  We  wish  that  what  we  suppose  a 
scrupulous  sense  of  faithfulness  to  the  origi- 
nal had  not  prevented  the  translatress  from 
condensing  a  style,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  fitness  for  the  German  stage,  is  certainly 
by  English  readers  felt  to  be  too  diffuse. 

Four  other  dramas  in  this  volume  may  be 
almost  called  operas,  the  musical  element 
everywhere  predominates.  They  are  light 
and  graceful ;  nothing  that  would  indicate 
very  much  thought  in  their  creation — nothing 
that  would  indicate  anything  of  their  becom- 
ing permanent  either  in  German  literature  or 
in  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  have 
been  transferred  : —  The  Fisherman's  Vaugh' 
ter.  The  Spirits  of  the  Mountain,  The  Fight 
with  the  Dragon,  and  Alfred  the  Great, 
They  claim  little  more  of  life  than  our  Christ- 
mas pantomimes.  Still  they  are  pleasant 
enough  ;  and  will,  perhaps,  amuse  a  vacant 
hour.    We  transcribe  a  song  from  the  first : — 

^'  Through  gloom  and  night  the  hand  of  love 

Can  lead  to  realms  of  life  and  rest ; 
Love  can  looee  and  love  can  bind, 
Love  will  seek  and  love  will  find 

Its  way  to  every  human  breast. 
Hate  and  fury  strive  in  vain 

To  crush  or  chill  bis  magic  power : 
At  his  touch  the  wintry  plain, 
Lone  and  dreary  blooms  again, 

Radiant  as  a  summer  bower. 
Ever  beautiful  and  bright, 

Still  on  earth  he  deigns  to  roam ; 
But  in  yonder  realms  of  light, 
Where  happy  spirits  wing  their  fiieht. 

Is  his  birthplace  and  his  home. ' 

Of   the  miscellaneous  poems   which   are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  we  regret 
that  more  are  not  taken  from  Komer's  mar- 
tial poems.     The  ballads  are  for  the  most  part 
already  known  by  English  readers.     Willida 
is  but  an  amplification  of  the  Bleeding  Nun  ; 
and  Lewis's  ballad  is  better  than   Komer's. 
The  Kynast  is  a  story  which  has  been  well 
told  by  Mangan,  in  a  translation  from  Fred- 
erick  Ruckert,  of   a  poem  which  he  calls 
*•  The  Ride  round  the  Parapet."     This  poem 
was  first  printed  in  this    Magazine,    and 
afterwards  in   Mangan's   "  German   Antho- 
logy."     Of   the   shorter   poems   some  are 
exceedingly    beautiful,   and    the    translator 
has  in  these  been  often  exceedingly  happy. 
To  preserve  anything  of  what  is  best  in  such 
poems  would  be  almost  to  catch  the  butter- 
fly  without   brushing   the    dust    from    its 
wings.     Some  single  word,  thai  colors  as 
with  light  from  a  rainbow  a  whole  stanza — 


some  image  that  gives  life  to  what  would  hb 
dead  and  commonplace,  and  y^t  which  is 
utterly  lost  in  mere  verbal  translation,  will 
every  now  and  then  baffle  the  best  efforts 
of  those  who  feel  the  effects,  yet  see  not 
how  they  can  be  reproduced  in  another 
language.  We  do  not  think  Korner  equal 
to  the  greater  German  poets.  Nay,  we  do 
not  class  him  with  Holty  or  with  Matthison  ; 
but  there  are  often  peculiar  happinesses  of 
expression  which  it  is  difficult  to  preserve, 
and  which  the  lady  to  whom  we  owe  this 
volume,  and  whose  name  has  not  reached  us, 
has  most  successfully  emulated.  We  hava 
not  room  for  many  specimens ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing will  probably  lead  our  readers  to  tha 
volume  from  which  they  are  taken : — 

"Yes,  thou  art  near!   A  thin  partition  solely 

Parts  me  from  thee ; 
Thou  dreamest  in  thy  slumbers,  pure  and  holy. 

Perchance  of  me  ! 
Upon  that  pillow,  where  thy  virgin  beauty 

May  oft  recline. 
Now  throbs  a  heart  burning  with  love  and  duty 

To  lay  before  thy  shrine. 
A  thousand  flowers  of  fond  desire  are  wreathing 

Their  blossoms  near ; 
As   though    the    spirit  of    thy    dreams    were 
breathing 

His  whispers  in  mine  ear. 

O^er  my  dark  locks  a  fairy  breath  is  stealing, 

With  motion  sweet ; 
The  strange  foreboding  wakes  each  secret  feeling ; 

My  pulses  cease  to  beat ! 
It  was  thy  spirit !    Oh,  how  fair  though  fleeting! 

I  knew  thy  kiss : 
The  sweet  melodious  warbling  of  thy  greeting 

Revealed  my  bliss. 
It  was  thy  spirit !    Love's  own  breath  was  o'er 
me. 

Oh  moments  bright ! 
Would  that  thy   curtain  still  veiled  all  before 
me, 

Thou  lovely,  lovely  night !" 


**  Methought  I  saw  upon  a  lofty  height 
A  lovely  maiden  wander,  young  and  bright, 
So  fair,  so  pure  !   her  form  was  like  to  thine, 
Before  her  knelt  a  youth,  and  fondly  prest 
The  yielding  damsel  to  his  faithful  breast. 

That  breast  was  mine  ! 

•*The  scene  was  changed;  I  saw  that  lovely  form 
Strngglinc;  in  vain  amid  the  raging  storm, 
Beneath  the  waters  sink  with  one  faint  sigh, 
Then  forward  rush*d  a  youth  intent  to  save. 
He  bore  the  maiden  from  the  engulfing  wave. 

That  youth,  'twas  I ! 

»*  Thus  fancy  bathed  my  drearas  uv  V>»fi^^  Xssis^x 
Love  a\ooiixnw£i^wi\.\x!^V\%>c«^'^^^^^' 
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While  softest  echoes  hreath'd  thy  geotle  name, 
I  saw  thee  in  thy  yoath  and  heauty  rove, 
A  stripling  followed  thee  with  timid  love. 

Twas  still  the  same  ! 

*'And  when  at  length  from  that  sweet  dream 

awoke, 
Retarning  day  the  dear  delusion  broke, 
Ob !  bow  the  lov'd  remembrance  codd  I  fly  ? 
I  saw  thee  blushing  in  thy  virgin  charms ; 
I  saw  thee  blest  in  a  fond  bridegroom's  arms, 

But  oh  !  'twas  I ! 

^  At  length  I  met  thee,  'twas  a  dream  no  more, 
In  real  existence,  lovely  as  before  I 
And  at  thy  smile  my  thrilling  breast  beat  high. 
Did'st  thou  not  mark  that  youth?    his  fervid 

glance, 
While  he   stood  wrapp'd  as    in  some  blissful 

trance. 

That  youth,  'twas  1 1 

"  With  nobler  aim  hast  thou  inspired  my  soul, 
Hast  pointed  to  a  purer,  loftier  goal. 
T'wards  thee  my  hopes,  my  fond  desires  fly. 
If  e'er  thy  heart  responsive  beat  to  mine. 
Then  may  I  murmur,  kneeling  at  thy  shrine, 

Ah  yes  !  'twas  I ! 

The  father  of  Komer,  who  survived  his 
son  for  many  years,  died  in  May,  1831. 
His  mother  lived  to  September,  1843,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  They  are 
both  buried  with  their  illustrious  son. 
Neander  preached  the  father's  funeral 
sermon. 

Germany  delights  to  honor  her  great  men ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  Korner  s  life  and 
death  classed  him  with  the  great.  The  oak 
ftnd  the  field  in  which  it  stands,  where  Kor- 
ner is  buried,  were  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Mecklenburgh  Schwenn  in  perpetuity  to  the 
family  of  Korner.  The  father  heard  with 
delight  of  every  honor  which  his  son's 
memory  received;  among  incidents  which 
gave  him  high  pleasure  was  the  publication 
of  Mr.  Richardson's  book ;  still  more  was 
given  him  by  Mrs.  Hemans's  affecting 
fines : — 

THE  GRAVE  OF  KORNER. 

**  Green  wave  the  (Hk  for  ever  o'er  thy  rest ! 
Thou  that  beneath  its  crowning  foliage  sleepest. 
And,  in  the  stillness  of  thy  country's  breast, 
Thy  place  of  memory,  as  an  altar,  keepest ! 
Brightly  thy  spirit  o'er  her  hills  was  pour'd. 
Thou  of  the  Lyre  and  Sword ! 

»*  Rest  Bard  !    rest  Soldier !— By  the  Father's 
hand. 
Here  shall  the  Child  of  after-years  be  led. 
With  hiB  ivreath-ofl^eriDg  silently  to  aUud 


f  n  the  hashed  presence  of  the  glorious  dead. 
Soldier  and  Bard !— For  thou  thy  path  bast 
trod 

With  Freedom  and  with  God ! 

**  The  Oak  waved  prondly  o'er  thy  burial-rite, 
On  thy  crowned  bier  to  slumber  warriors  bore 

thee, 
And  with  true  hearts,  thy  brethren  of  the  fight 
Wept  as  they  veiled  their  drooping  bannen 

o'er  thee. 
And  the  deep  guns  with  rolling   peals  gave 
token, 

That  Lyre  and  Sword  were  broken ! 

^  Thou  hast  a  hero's  tomb ! — ^A  lowlier  bed 
Is  her's,  the  gentle  girl  beside  thee  lying, 
The  gentle  girl  that  bowed  her  tair  yooQg 

head. 
When  thou  wert  ^ne  in  silent  sorrow  dying. 
Brother !    true  friend !    the   tender   and  the 
brave ! 

She  pined  to  share  thy  grave. 

"  Fame  was  thy  gift  from  others — ^but  for  her 
To  whom  the  wkle  earth  held  that  onlv  spot*- 
— She  loved  thee! — lovely  in  your  lives  ye 

were. 
And  in  your  early  deaths  divided  not ! 
Thon  hast  thine  Oak-— thy  trophy — what  hath 
she? 

Her  own  blest  place  by  thee. 

"  It  was  thy  spirit.  Brother !  which  had  made 
The  bright  world  glorious  to  her  thoughtful  eye, 
Since  first  in  childhood  'midst  the  vines  ye 

played. 
And  sent  glad  singing  through  the  free  blue 

sky  ! 
Ye  were  but  two ! — and    when    that   spirit 
passed. 

Woe  for  the  one,  the  last ! 

"  Woe,  yet  not  long ! — She  lingered  but  to  trace 
Thine  image  from  the  image  in  her  breast ; 
Once,  once  again  to  see  that  buried  face 
But  smile  upon  her  ere  she  went  to  rest ! 
Too  sad  a  smile  ! — its  living  light  was  o'er. 
It  answered  her's  no  more  ! 

"  The  earth  grew  silent  when  thy  voice  departed, 
The  home  too  lonely  whence  thy  step  had  fled; 
What  then  was  left  for  her  the  faithful-hearted ! 
Death,  death,  to  still  the  yearning  for  the  dead ! 
Softly  she  perished— be  the  Flower  deplored 
Here,  with  the  Lyre  and  Sword ! 

"  Have   ye  not  met  ere  now  7— So  let   those 
trust, 
That  meet  for  moments  but  to  part  for  years, 
That  weep,  watch,  pray,  to  hold  back  dust 

from  dust. 
That  love  where  love  is  but  a  fount  of  tears  ! 
Brother  1    sweet  Sister !     peace    aroand   ye 
dwell ! 

Lyre,  Sword,  and  Flower,  fiirewell  l" 
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BIRTH   AND  PARENTAGE  OF  LETTERS. 


In  80  far  as  the  perfection  of  materials  for 
writing,  and  the  facility  of  means  for  sending 
letters  are  concerned,  we  may  have  little  more 
to  hope  for  in  this  country.  Oar  paper  and 
ink  are  materials  so  perfectly  adapted  for 
'tjtieir  purpose,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  in 
what  way  they  can  he  substantially  bettered 
by  inventors  that  shall  be  hereafter.  Quill 
pens,  to  be  sure,  have  to  be  superseded  ;  but 
in  order  that  this  their  destiny  may  be  accom- 
plished, steel  or  metallic  pens  have  to  be 
very  much  improved.  They  are  improving 
steadily.  In  the  matter  of  transmission, 
-  though  there  is  scarcely  a  grander  civil  insti- 
tution in  the  world  than  our  English  postal 
system,  we  dare  still  rely  upon  the  march  of 
science  for  increased  rapidity  of  transit ;  and, 
consequently,  increased  frequency  of  com- 
munication. Letters  will  hereafter  be  abso- 
lutely sent  more  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand, 
and,  what  is  more  immediately  practicable, 
the  powers  of  the  electric  telegraph,  from 
being  a  rare  luxury,  have  to  become  vul- 
garised and  pressed  into  service  for  the  im- 
portant correspondence  of  the  million.  Then, 
too,  we  may  have,  some  of  these  days,  that  is 
to  say,  in  "  the  good  time  coming,"  an  ocean 
penny  post. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing,  however,  to  remember 
that  while  paper,  pens,  and  ink  are  placed  in 
such  a  perfect  state  beside  the  fingers  of  the 
people ;  while  the  national  resources  offer  to 
every  man  incredible  facility  for  the  trans- 
mission of  his  bit  of  mind  to  a  distance  when 
he  has  written  it,  yet  millions  among  us 
cannot  grapple  with  a  pen,  and  are  but  dimly 
conscious  even  that  they  have  a  bit  of  mind 
wherefrom  they  could  indite  a  letter.  It  is 
as  bad  with  them  as  it  was  with  the  whole 
world  thousands  of  years  ago,  in  those  very 
prime  Old  Times  which  are  laid  up  in  Bin 
No.  1  of  History. 

We  should  respect  those  little  scraps  which 
men  who  have  been  educated  to  the  bundling 
of  a  pen  are  daily  sending  abroad,  and  re- 
ceiving from  the  hands  of  postmen — in  Lon- 
don hourly — at  their  doors ;  we  should  respect 
those  little  scraps  which  are  called  letters, 


if  they  were  not  so  thoroughly  familiar  that 
we  can  scarcely  conjure  up  a  notion  of  the 
difficult  and  slow  degrees  through  which  the 
power  of  thus  speaking  to  the  absent  was 
attained  by  man.    It  is  a  marvel  of  art,  which 
has  become,  like  nature's  marvels,  part  of  our 
daily  life  ;  a  thing  that  seems  almost  mora 
necessary  to  us,  in  a  civilized  condition,  than 
our  legs,  though,  by-the-by,  if  the  whole 
community  were  legless,  we  should  soon  find 
out  that  what  can  be  dispensed  with  by  an 
individual,  may  nevertheless  be  essential  to 
a  race.     Few  of  us,  thc^n,  can  even  by  an 
effort  abstract  in  our  minds  the  art  of  letter- 
writing  from  all  its  familiar  relations,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  full  sense  of  its  being  marvellous. 
Let  us  help  the  imagination  by  an  anecdote. 
In  the  Brazils,  a  slave  was  sent  once  by  a  gen- 
tleman to  his  friend  with  a  basket  of  figs  and 
a  letter.     The  bearer  was  of  course  illiterate 
— for  those  who  enslave  the  bodies  of  men, 
make  it  a  rule  to  keep  the  light  of  the  con- 
tained mind  from  being  kindled.     The  slave 
liked  figs,  and  ate  a  number  of  them,  but  his 
theft  was  detected  when  he  reached  his  desti- 
nntion,  because  the  accompanying  letter  told 
exactly  what  the  basket  should  contain.   The 
thief  was  greatly  puzzled  to  conceive  by  what 
spell  the  letter  was  enabled  to  tell  tales  about 
him  ;  but  the  next  time  he  went  with  fruit, 
and  Jiis  mouth  watered  for  a  share  of  it,  he 
determined  that  the  paper  should  not  tattle  ; 
so  he  put  it  underneath  a  large  stone,  and  then 
sat  upon  the  stone  ;  there  he  was  safe  against 
the  spy,  and  having  taken  his  refreshment,  he 
released  the  letter  and  completed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  duty.     To  his  dismay,  again 
the  talisman  testified  against  him,  and  brought 
down  the  whip  upon  his  back.     Now,  let  us 
go  back  and  oriefiy  trace  the  origin  of  this 
tale-bearing  invention ;  let  us  inquire  what 
were  the  first  letters  like,  and  who  were  the 
first  of  the  Letter- writers  ? 

Let  us  take  a  voyage  to  some  far  isle  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  where  the  savages  are  perfectly 
untutored.  They  may  resemble  civilized  men 
as  they  were  in  the  best  or  oldest  of  Old 
Times.    Do  t\i«^  -wr^jtV^VKC^N*^  ^s^^i^'eC^* 
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Not  exactly,  but  tbey  write.  The  first  writing 
b  never  private  and  confidential ;  it  b  a 
**  Know  all  men  by  these  presents/'  scratched 
upon  some  rock.     These  men  have  minds  yet 
utterly  uncultivated  ;  they  cannot  advance  far 
in  cultivation,  for  no  written  records  give  to 
their  present  the  vantage  ground  of  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  past.    Except  some  vague 
traditions,  and  some  rough  practical  know- 
ledge that  has  been  perpetuated  by  familiar 
use,  the  knowledge  of  one  man  consists  in  just 
80  much  as  he  can  discover  for  himself  during! 
the  period  which  elapses  between  the  first  day 
on  which  he  can  totter  in  his  infancy,  and  the 
last  day  on  which  he  can  totter  in  his  age. 
The  material  universe  prompts  his  ideas — 
there  is  nothing  transcendental  in  his  humor ; 
his  supernatural  ideas  are  only  of  rocks,  water- 
falls, and  storms,  and  men,  magnified  and  dis- 
torted l^  the  play  of  an  untrained  imagination. 
He  can  talk  about  nothins^,  or  almost  nothing, 
but  trees,  huts,  animals,  things  visible  in  form. 
Of  such  things  the  idea  can  be  communicated 
without  speech,  by  scratching  their  outline 
on  a  tree  or  rock.     Does  he  hold  any  animal 
sacred,  and  has  he  devoted  any  sequestered 
comer  of  the  forest  to  the  purposes  of  worship, 
he  will  naturally  indicate  that  fact  to  himself 
and  all  whom  it  may  concern,  by  a  rude  figure 
of  the  god  upon  the  nearest  surface  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  a  drawing.     Stone — a 
rock — he  would  choose  naturally  as  having 
a  smooth  hard  surface,  as  being  fixed  and 
durable.     If  anywhere  in  the  wilds  he  should 
distinguish  himself  as  a  warrior  or  a  hunter, 
he  would  desire  to  make  his  mark  against  the 
place  for  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  achieve- 
ment.    Men,  weapons,  and  animals  would 
thus  come  to  be  scratched  upon  the  rocks,  in 
figures  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  the 
younff  gentlemen  and  ladies  at  a  preparatory 
school  are  in  the  habit  of  eliminating  on«their 
slates.     Such  marks — not  symbols,  but  in  all 
cases  direct  attempts  at  the  imitation  of  some 
visible  object  which  the  artist  had  in  his 
mind — such  marks  are  all  the  writing  that  is 
found  to  this  day  in  many  of  the     Pacific 
Islands,  and  they  jot  a  note  down  of  the  first 
step  which  mankind  took  upon  the  road  to 
our  mail- trains  and  penny  post  of  1851. 

What  was  the  second  step  ?  An  obvious 
one.  It  would  soon  be  felt  that  a  figure  of 
eight,  with  two  strokes  for  a  pair  of  legs,  and 
two  strokes  for  a  pair  of  arms,  would  do  to- 
express  man  in  general,  but  that  each  hero 
wanted  to  commemorate  his  own  deed  in  par- 
ticular. Among  the  lower  animals,  plants, 
and  objects  of  dead  nature,  each  in  its  kind 
was  found  to  hare  a  certain  character,  w\iWe 


men  found  in  each  other  characters  and  dis- 
positions varying  exceedinffly.  Where  tribes 
and  the  relations  among  them,  multiplied  at 
all,  it  would  be  necessary  for  each  man  to 
distinguish  the  members  of  his  own  connexion, 
about  whom  he  would  often  have  to  speak 
when  they  were  absent,  by  some  name.  That 
object  in  nature  which  most  resembled  him 
in  character,  would  be  almost  the  only  name 
that  could  be  thought  of  by  a  tribe  whose  life 
and  thoughts  were  bound  within  the  limit  of 
their  bodUy  perceptions.  So  one  man  would 
be  called  the  ox,  and  one  the  serpent ;  their 
encampments  would  require  names  at  a  later 
stage  of  social  progress,  and  would  receive 
names,  upon  which  would,  by  that  time,  be 
constituted  the  established  principle.  All 
this  would  lead  to  that  improvement  in  rock- 
writing  which  we  find  among  the  Mexican 
inscriptions.  A  man  is  figured,  and  before 
his  mouth  is  placed  a  little  object — a  dove,  or 
serpent,  for  example — ^which  stands  there  to 
signify  the  name  of  the  individual  whom  it 
was  intended  to  depict.  By  means  of  writing 
of  this  kind,  it  would  obviou^y  be  impossible 
to  communicate  any  complex  information; 
and  at  this  time  portable  inscriptions  could 
not  in  any  way  assist  the  business  of  com- 
mon life. 

Coeval  with  the  use  of  names  s^ifyiiu; 
qualities,  and  drawn  from  the  outer  worldt 
there  would  arise  a  habit  of  attaching  external 
ideas  of  matter  to  internal  ideas  of  the  mind ; 
courage,  cowardice,  prudence,  <fec.,  would  be 
represented  habitually  by  emblems  ;  the  soul 
would  begin  to  turn  the  world  of  matter  to 
its  own  high  use,  and  there  would  arise  that 
figurative  language,  that  poetry,  which  is  the 
habitual  language  of  all  savage  communities 
that  have  made  the  first  two  or  three  steps 
towards  the  development  of  human  power. 
Ideas  which  exist  only  in  the  mind,  would 
now  begin  to  multiply  and  preponderate  over 
ideas  founded  upon  bodily  sensation.    The 
world  without  would  become  more  and  moie 
a  storehouse  of  emblems  to  be  used  for  the 
depiction   of  a  world    within.     A  lion  for 
strength,   a   serpent    for  subtlety — objects 
would  now  commonly  be  drawn  to  represent 
ideas;  and  now  the  writing  still  scratched 
upon  rocks  and  walls,  would  be  sufficient  to 
communicate  much  information  to  all  those 
who  were  accustomed  to  the  symbols. 

Let  us  imagine  now,  that  a  community  of 

men  which  has  advanced  so  far  in  its  writing 

powers,  and   proportionately   in  the  other 

I  branches  of  its  civilization,  having  formed 

I  into  a  rude  state,  makes  war  on  another  rude 

V^\Ai\A  «i  a.  distaace,  speaking  another  Ian- 
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gua^.  It  is  Ticiorious,  and  brings  home 
oapUve  a  chief,  with  a  barbarous  name,  like 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  victors.  The 
triumph  must  be  written  on  a  rock  ;  but  how 
is  the  name  of  the  vanquished  enemy  to  be 
recorded  ?  Glory  forbid  that  it  should  not 
be  put  to  shame.  Here  there  would  present 
itself  a  difficulty  to  be  mastered,  and  there 
would  be  but  one  way  in  which  it  could  be 
overcome.  The  spoken  name  being  a  series 
of  sounds,  it  could  be  written,  if  the  sounds 
contained  in  it  could  be  recorded.  In  this 
way  there  would  arise,  and  did  arisd,  a  new 
use  of  material  objects,  as  phonetic  signs  ;  so, 
to  this  day  the  Chinese,  whose  native  writing 
is  an  elaborate  representation  of  ideas  by 
objects,  (ideographic,)  represent  foreign 
names  to  native  ears  in  this  phonetic  way,  as 
rudely  as  we  might  express  the  sound  of  the 
word  "  artifice"  by  the  three  figures  which 
stand  for  heart — eye — fish. 

Our  own  alphabets,  we  know,  are,  in  the 
present  day,  thoroughly  *'  phonetic" — each 
letter  represents  a  sound,  and  as  we  put  let- 
ters together  on  paper,  so  we  put  sounds 
together  on  our  lips.  It  will  be  curious  to 
show  how  men,  slowly  and  carefully,  still 
felt  their  way  out  of  darkness,  and  by  what 
slow  stages  we  traveled  from  the  first  neces- 
sity for  a  phonetic  scrap,  down  to  our  pre- 
sent system.  The  inquiry  is  not  foreign  to 
our  purpose,  since  our  purpose  is  to  show 
how,  generation  after  generation,  man  has 
had  to  toil  and  struggle  onward  to  obtain 
that  power  which  is  to-day  exercised  fa- 
miliarly by  the  Miss  Julia  Mills,  who,  living 
in  London,  sends  the  overflowings  of  her 
heart,  under  half  an  ounce  in  weight,  to  her 
most  confidential  friend  at  Newcastle. 

We  find  our  step  to  the  extended  use  of  a 
phonetic  system,  when  we  pass  from  the  Chi- 
nese to  the  matured  practice  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians.  The  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  con- 
tain much  that  is  phonetic  in  them.  Tliey 
are  written  upon  three  systems  at  once. 
Where  an  Egyptian,  sculpturing  some  story, 
had  to  express  a  word  that  signified  a  visible 
object,  easy  to  figure,  there  he  simply  figured 
it,  and  put  three  dots  thereafter,  if  it  was 
a  plural.  Then  he  used  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plest form — the  "figurative"  writing.  If 
the  next  word  represented  an  idea  to  which 
there  was  attached  a  symbol  (and  there  was 
a  fixed  catalogue  of  such  symbols  to  guide 
him),  he  figured  it  accordingly,  and  so  used 
the  advanced  form  of  **  symbolic  "  writing. 
If  the  next  word  chanced  to  be  a  verb,  or 
something  that  could  not  be  represented 
either  absolutely  or  by  proxy,  then  he  wrote 


it  down,  on  a  phonetic  system,  and  the  pho- 
netic system  was  carried  out  in  this  manner. 
The  sound  of  B  was  represented  by  any  one 
of  about  half-a-dozen  natural  objects  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  whose  names  begin  with  B ; 
for  the  letter  C,  a  small  collection  was  set 
apart  of  animals,  <&c.,  whose  names  were 
commenced  with  C  ;  and  so  on.  The  figures 
to  be  used  were  fixed ;  but  for  the  representa- 
tion of  each  sound,  an  option  was  -^iven  to 
the  sculptor,  among  five  or  six  objects,  in  or- 
der that,  when  executinc^  his  work,  he  might 
as  much  as  possible  avoid  "tautology" — or 
tauto-figury, — too  great  a  run  upon  the  sun 
or  moon,  too  many  crocodiles  or  ibises.  Just 
as  when,  in  our  own  writing,  the  same  word 
occurs  two  or  three  times  in  a  few  lines,  we 
substitute  for  it,  once  at  least,  a  synonyme, 
if  possible ;  so  the  Egyptian  writer,  if  he  saw 
that  he  produced  his  crocodiles  too  fast,  and 
had  a  care  of  elegance,  had  in  the  phonetic 
system  a  reserve  of  figures  out  of  which  he 
was  at  liberty  to  pick  the  one  which  he  found 
least  hackneyed  as  a  substitute. 

This  Egyptian  system  of  phonetics  has 
brought  us  now  to  the  borders  of  our  A.  B. 
C.  But  our  letters  are  not  pictures  of  ob- 
jects. Although  we  tell  our  children  that 
A  stands  for  Apple,  and  B  for  Bull,  we  have 
not  now  to  tell  them  (as  the  Egyptians  had 
to  teach)  that  Apple  stands  for  A,  and  Bull 
for  B.  Faint  traces  of  a  pictorial  alphabet 
we  may  detect,  as  the  hissing  serpent,  for 
example,  in  our  S ;  but  they  are  very  faint 
traces.  How  did  the  pictures  vanish  ?  Here, 
again,  Egypt  serves  us  for  an  illustration. 
We  have  talked  of  hieroglyphics,  and  the 
hieroglyphic  characters  were  elaborate  fig- 
ures of  objects  carved  upon  rocks  and  walb. 
But  the  Egyptians  had  advanced  beyond 
rock  writing,  and  their  priests  wrote  upon 
portable  material  so  constantly,  and  so  much 
at  length,  that  it  became  an  object  to  avoid 
the  tediousness  and  delay  attendant  upon 
writing  as  the  chisel  wrote.  Thus,  there 
arose  the  use  of  Hieratic  characters,  which 
were  simply  the  hieroglyphics,  simplified  in- 
to a  running  hand*  Where  the  hieroglyphic 
was  a  lion,  the  hieratic  version  was  a  simple 
outline  of  the  haunches  and  hind  legs,  as  seen 
in  the  s^t  form  of  the  hieroglyph.  There  was 
no  option  allowed  in  the  mode  of  drawing 
either  the  original  or  the  abbreviation.  There 
was  only  one  way  of  drawing  a  lion,  and  onlv 
one  way  of  abbreviating  the  sketch.  So  witn 
other  things.  The  hieratic  characters  re- 
tained no  very  great  resemblance  to  anything 
in  nature,  and  when  it  is  added  that  a  selep- 
tiou  from  iVi^afc  'w^a  ^wscces^XfcWa  ^^aa  ^^fs^- 
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lar  use  as  domestic  characters,  for  ordinary 
purposes,  as  for  example,  letter-writiDffy  it 
will  be  readily  imagined  that  Egyptian  bulets 
d<mx  were  put  together  in  characters  nearly 
as  far  remote  from  picture- writing  as  the  let- 
ters which  now  travel  through  St.  Martin's- 
le- Grand. 

This  sketch  is  enough  to  indicate  the  path 
by  which  mankind  has  arrived  at  that  power 
which  enables  each  individual,  who  learns 
the  mystery,  to  seal  up  a  selection  from  hb 
thoughts  within  a  little  parcel,  and  to  trans- 
mit it  safely  by  hand,  whithersoever  he  may 
please,  for  its  communication  to  a  distant 
friend.  And  now  that  we  have  seen  how 
hardly  mind  has  had  to  battle  for  the  art  of 
writing,  let  us  see  what  difficulties  have  been 
overcome  before  we  cQuld  attain  to  s,uch  ma- 
terials of  writing  as  we  now  possess;  let  us 
find  our  way  to  the  first  letter- writers,  and 
see  how  they  wrote,  and  what  sort  of  things 
their  letters  were. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  first  infancy  of 
writing,  in  the  Cradle  of  Letters,  nothing  was 
wanted  but^  rock.  Communities  attained 
to  an  imposing  show  of  material  power  be- 
fore the  notion  of  sending  written  messages 
was  acted  upon  with  any  vigor.  A  fragment 
of  rock,  not  too  large  to  be  carried,  was  then 
broken  off  and  used  as  a  material.  It  was 
the  first  and  most  natural  idea  ;  but  as  the 
arts  of  construction  supply  a  pressing  mate- 
rial want,  and  are  advanced  without  much 
difficulty,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  in  many 
nations,  moderately  destitute  of  stone,  brick- 
making  would  be  a  discovered  art  before  the 
time  when  there  would  be  felt  any  strong 
necessity  for  sending  letters.  Letters  com- 
ing afterwards  would,  in  such  cases,  take  the 
form  of  inscriptions  upon  brick  and  tile.  We 
find  this  accordingly  to  be  the  case.  Among 
the  curiosities  turned  up  at  Nineveh,  bj  Mr. 
Layard,  are  some  of  the  Assyrian  documents 
inscribed  on  this  material.  Well,  certainly, 
society  could  not  stop  there.  If  we  were 
still  obliged  to  write  our  letter  upon  bricks, 
and  build  a  brick  wall  when  we  made  a  book, 
or  write  a  novel  in  three  stacks,  instead  of 
three  volumes,  we  should  find  the  literature 
and  correspondence  of  the  country  to  be  a 
somewhat  heavier  commodity  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  inconvenience  was  felt  even  in 
those  days,  when  there  were  no  books,  and 
no  postmen  were  wanted  to  cart  bricks  to 
people's  doors ;  no  editors  to  be  bricked  in 
with  correspondence :  only  high  and  mighty 
people  sent  these  written  messages,  for  they 
were  chiefiy  edicts,  testaments,  and  so  forth. 
The  Ten  OommaDdmeots  were  written,  aa  we 


know,  upon  stone.  Nations  possesaing  lead 
— a  metal  scratched  with  ease — would  find 
it  a  convenient  substitute  for  stone  or  brick. 
In  "Job,"  there  is  allusion  made  to  writing 
material  of  this  kind.  Flat  shells  would  also 
suggest  themselves  as  portable,  and  hard, 
and  easy  to  be  seratched.  ThB  Athenian 
practice  of  ostracism,  by  which  the  people 
mscribed  the  character  of  certain  votes  on 
oyster- shells,  arose  in  this  way.  It  was  not 
for  want  of  other  materials,  but  for  the  sakt 
of  secresy,  that  Histiseus  shaved  a  man's 
head,  and  engraved  a  message  on  his  skull, 
then  let  the  hair  grow,  and  sent  him  to  MOe- 
tus  to  be  shaved  and  read ;  man  himself  be- 
ing, in  this  case,  used  as  writing  material, 
and  transformed  int6  a  locomotive  letter. 

The  very  absurd  question  has  been  raised, 
Who  was  the  first  letter  writer  ?  Who  in- 
vented the  art  of  letter- writing  ?  And  credit 
has  been  given  on  this  account  to  Atossa, 
the  mother  of  Xerxes.  A  letter  is  a  message 
written  upon  something  portable,  and  then 
transmitted  to  a  distant  person.  It  is  obTions 
that  messages  of  this  kind  would  be  sent, 
though  at  first  very  rarely,  among  each  peo- 
ple, trom  the  first  month  after  it  had  passed 
m  its  development  to  the  idea  of  writmg  on 
detached  and  reasonably  light  pieces  of  ma- 
terial. The  idea  of  detached,  transmissible 
writing  having  once  begun  to  run  alone  and 
grow  familiar  with  a  people,  it  would  soon  be 
obvious,  that  the  lighter  the  material,  the 
better  it  would  be  for  men  who  bad  to  carry 
it  about ;  and  the  more  easily  could  a  per- 
son addressed  retain  his  information  in  pri- 
vacy, by  carrying  it  about  his  person.  Leaves, 
especially  in  Oriental  countries,  where  the 
leaves  are  large  and  smooth,  would  soon 
suggest  themselves.  The  Cumsean  Sibyl's 
prophecies  were  said  to  be  inscribed  on  this 
material.  Votes  written  upon  olive  leaves, 
instead  of  oyster-shells,  are  also  mentioned. 
The  Hindoos  are  known  to  have  used  leaves, 
and  in  some  parts  of  India  and  Ceylon  it  is 
said  that  books  are  still  occasionally  found 
whose  paging  is  on  leaves,  in  the  precise  and 
strict  sense  of  the  word.  Leaves,  however, 
would  soon  be  found  a  material  in  various 
ways  inconvenient,  and  the  dryer  bark  of 
trees  would  be  preferred,  especially  that  thin, 
smooth,  inner  bark  which  in  some  trees  b 
exceedingly  coherent,  strong,  and  durable. 
The  Saxons,  in  this  country,  are  said  to  have 
used  the  bark  of  beech  trees,  called  by  them 
"  hoc,"  for  writing  purposes ;  and  from  this 
fact,  our  word  "  book  "  is  sometimes  thought 
to  be  derived.  The  Latin  for  a  book  means, 
,  ceitAluly,  the  inner  bark,  and  points  to  the 
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Of  e  of  that  material.  So  the  word  **  library  ** 
reminds  us  of  the  days  when  letters  were 
still  in  their  cradle.  Bark  tablets  were  pre- 
pared for  use  by  polishing ;  and  it  was  one  of 
the  amusements  of  a  Eang  of  Persia  on  bis 
travels  to  take  bark  and  a  knife,  that  he 
might  beguile  the  time  by  rubbing  them  to- 
gether, as  an  American  might  taKe  a  stick 
to  whittle. 

Thanks  to  the  bees,  men  would  not  be  long 
in  finding  out  the  excellence  of  honey,  and 
the  use  of  wax.  The  idea  of  writing  upon 
wax,  first  spread  over  a  thin  board,  to  give 
to  it  the  requisite  strength,  came  rather  late, 
but  was  extremely  natural.  In  the  time  of 
Themistocles,  these  waxen  tablets  were  in 
use ;  but  we  find  it  recorded  of  Themistocles 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  lonians  upon  stone. 

Bark  had  been  used  for  tablets  and  for 
writing  letters,  which  were  capable  of  being 
folded  up,  during  the  best  period  of  the 
Roman  world,  and  we  find  them  still  in  use 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  tablets  were 
of  bark  on  which  the  Emperor  Commodus 
inscribed  his  list  of  victims,  and  the  discovery 
of  which  led  to  the  victimization  of  himself. 
Waxed  tablets  had,  however,  been  for  a  long 
time  in  use,  and  these  were  written  upon  with 
an  iron  pointed  weapon ;  we  might  say,  a 
skewer,  but  the  Romans  said  a  style.  From 
an  early  period,  it  was  forbidden  to  wear  arms 
within  the  Roman  city.  Tablets  and  styles  not 
being  interdicted,  the  style  became  (as  pens 
have  been  since  then  in  many  fingers)  the 
only  weapon  handy  for  a  stab,  and  men 
attacked  or  offended,  secured  themselves  by 
skewering  their  foes.  Julius  Caesar,  when 
attacked  by  the  conspirators,  wounded  his 
first  assassin  with  a  style ;  and  it  was  with 
their  styles  that  the  followers  of  Caius 
Gracchus  killed,  in  a  tumult,  the  lictor  of 
Opimius.  The  well-known  modem  Italian  slu 
leito  may  derive  its  name  from  such  an  origin. 

The  Egyptians  arrived  soon  at  the  art  of 
making  Imen ;  and  that  done,  white  linen 
would  soon  suggest  itself  as  a  convenient  ma- 
terial on  which  to  make  a  portable  inscrip- 
tion. Linen  was  therefore  used;  but  soon 
the  principal  idea  of  that  age,  the  notion  from 
which  we  derive  our  common  name  from  the 
material  on  which  we  write,  was  carried  out 
in  Egypt.  It  was  a  very  simple  thing,  an 
improvement  on  the  use  of  tree-bark,  caused 
by  the  use  of  peeling  from  a  reed,  called 
By  bios  or  Papyrus,  then  very  common,  and 
now  very  rare  m  Lower  Egypt.  From  its 
name,  Byblos,  comes  the  Greek  word  signify- 
ing book,  and  through  that  channel  our  word 


for  the  sacred  volume.  The  papyrus  grew 
abundantly  in  lakes  and  marshes,  to  a  height 
of  about  ten  feet.  The  diameter  of  its  stem 
is  two  or  three  inches,  and  from  its  surface 
peel  can  be  taken  off,  layer  after  layer,  to  the 
number  of  about  twenty  coatings.  The  use 
of  this  peel  soon  occurred  to  the  Egyptians 
as  an  improvement  upon  ordinary  bark.  To 
prepare  papyrus  for  use,  having  cut  off  the 
brush  from  above,  and  the  root  from  below, 
the  Egyptians  cut  each  stem  into  two  pieces 
of  equal  length,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
peeling.  The  layers  became  8maller,of  course, 
but  also  whiter,  as  the  peelers  gradually  ap- 
proached the  centre  of  the  stem.  Elach  strip 
was  then  extended  flat,  and  suffered  a  few 
slight  acts  of  preparation  before  another  strip 
was  placed  over  it,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
fibres  of  the  two  strips  crossed  each  other's 
grain,  and  gave  strength  to  the  whole  when 
they  were  joined  together ;  they  were  joined, 
perhaps  by  their  own  saccharine  matter,  or 
by  simple  vegetable  gluten,  beaten  together, 
pressed  and  .  polished.  A  number  of  these 
prepared  and  strengthened  slips  having  been 
gummed  and  beaten  together  at  the  edges, 
would  form  a  papyrus  sheet  of  any  size ;  and 
the  whole,  having  been  thus  prepared,  was 
impregnated  with  oil  of  cedar  to  preserve  it 
from  corruption.  Of  the  papyrus  manufac- 
tured, th^re  soon  came  to  be*  several  quali- 
ties. That  made  from  the  fine  white  strips 
in  the  middle  was  imperial,  and  called  **  Au- 
gust." The  middle  quality,  used  by  the 
priests,  was  called  "  hieratic  "  until  flattery 
named  it,  after  the  wife  of  Augustus,  "  Livia.  * 
The  finest  sort,  however,  being  torn  too  easily 
by  the  hand,  pointed  reeds  were  improved 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  by  crossing  with  a 
more  plebeian  strip. 

Papyrus  could  be  written  upon  one  side 
only.  The  introduction  of  this  material  by 
the  Egyptians  gave  a  great  lift  to  the  letter- 
writer,  and  to  literature  generally.  It  is,  as 
Germans  would  say,  the  **  name-father*'  to 
paper,  and  a  very  respectable  and  worthy 
elder.  Books  were  copied  into  long  rolls  of 
sheet  glued  under  sheet:  the  sheet  which 
felt  the  first  glue  was  called,  on  that  account, 
the  protocol,  and  our  diplomatists  preserve 
the  term  in  their  transactions. 

The  run  upon  papyrus  being  very  great, 
that  plant  began  to  show  some  signs  of 
scarcity  in  Egypt,  and  for  that  reason,  among 
others,  its  exportation  was  at  one  period  for- 
bidden. At  the  same  time  the  Kings  of 
Pergamus  began  to  be  a  literary  sect,  and 
wanted  something  whereupon  their  scribes 
I  might  copy  books*    TbA  ^^ra&  ^^.  N^rsm^i^ 
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which,  in  a  rough  state,  had  before,  in  va- 
rious places,  been  occasionally  used,  attract- 
ed now  increased  attention.  They  were 
smoothed  and  prepared  into  dry  substances, 
called,  after  Pergamus,  Pergament  or  Parch- 
ment, and  vellum,  which  is  but  another  way 
of  saying  skin.  Here  was  another  capital, 
durable  thing,  which  found  its  way  into  the 
world  about  two  or  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ.  It  was  dear,  however,  and  for 
common  purposes  papyrus  was  so  much 
more  convenient,  that  the  Egyptian  paper 
never  was  supplanted,  until  the  birth  of  a 
system  whicli  got  paper  out  of  cotton,  cer- 
tainly not  earlier  than  seven  or  eight  hundred 
years  after  the  first  discovery  of  parchment. 
The  world  then  worked  on  for  something 
like  a  thousand  years  before  we  hit  upon  the 
plan  of  making  paper  out  of  linen  rags ;  a 
very  lucky  thin^,  for  up  to  that  time  the 
monks,  who  could  not  go  to  the  expense  of 
much  new  parchment,  had  been  industriously 
scraping  out  the  copied  records  of  antiquity, 
and  works  of  its  great  masters,  to  make  room 
for  their  own  opmions  on  things  in  general, 
and  saints  and  miracles  particularly.  The 
gradual  progress  of  the  art  of  paper- making 
to  the  present  day,  it  is  not  necessary  now 
to  illustrate.  Probably  the  first  pen  was  a 
piece  of  flint,  or  any  barbarous  chisel ;  which 
would  be  supplanted  by  some  kind  of  iron 
style  so  soon  as  civilization  had  advanced 
sufficiently  for  the  attainment  of  an  instru- 
ment in  iron.  These  metal  pens  were  gene- 
rally found  less  suitable  than  reeds  when 
men  had  corae  to  possess  the  power  of  writ- 
ing with  a  colored  fluid  upon  parchment  or 
papyrus.  The  first  ink  probably  was  the 
dark  matter  from  the  **  ink-bag"  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  of  cuttle-fish  ;  that  is  what  the 
"  Indian  ink,"  made  and  employed  in  China, 
ought  to  be,  though  the  Chinese  (horrible 
cheats)  imitate  it  frequently  with  lamp-black. 
Our  color  called  sepia  is  the  same  thing,  dif- 
fering in  character  as  coming  from  a  molusc 
of  another  species.  To  people  with  weak 
eyes  the  Romans  sometimes  wrote  with  an 
exceedingly  black  ink  on  ivory.  But  even 
where  a  letter  would  be  written  on  papyrus 
with  ink  and  a  reed,  it  was  first  put  together 
on  wax,  in  most  cases  with  an  iron  style :  for 
the  Romans  were  more  clever  at  the  sword 
than  at  the  pen,  and  it  bothered  the  brains 
of  an  average  Roman  very  much  to  write  a 
decent  letter.  It  was  requisite  to  make  a 
rough  draft  in  the  first  instance,  and  he  did 


this  with  a  style  on  wax,  where  he  could 
erase,  interpolate,  and  botch  with  comfort^ 
till  he  had  struck  out  a  composition  to  htt 
liking.  That  iron  age  of  writing  passed 
away,  and  the  g^reat  thinkers  of  the  world 
stirred  nations  with  a  feather.  Feather  and 
Pen  are  words  of  the  same  meaning,  but  the 
age  of  feather-writing  is  upon  the  wane,  and 
iron  has  come  back  into  the  world.  In  fifty 
years  we  shall  be  again  writing  with  metallio 
instruments,  and  Pen  will  then  be  a  word 
whose  etymology  can  be  explained  only  by 
the  story  of  the  past,  just  as  we  have  to  go 
back  now  when  we  explain  the  name  of 
Paper. 

The  Roman  letters  in  the  form  of  rolb 
were  fastened  with  a  seal  of  soft  wax,  on 
which,  from  the  time  of  the  first  emperors, 
it  was  usual  to  make  an  impression  peculiar 
to  the  writer.  The  messenger  by  whom  the 
packet  was  delivered  was  frequently  instruct- 
ed to  ascertain  that  he  made  no  mistake,  by 
asking  the  person  into  whose  bands  the  let- 
ter was  delivered,  whether  he  could  tell  by 
the  impression  who  had  written  it. 

As  for  the  transmission  of  letters,  the  word 
"post"  is  a  Roman  word,  and  derives  its 
name  from  people  who  were  placed  or  posted 
at  fixed  distances,  to  run  and  pass  from  band 
to  hand  the  missives  of  the  state.  A  mag- 
nificent and  costly  postal  system  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Roman  Emperors,  but  it  was 
wholly  for  the  use  of  Government,  and  tha 
defence  of  provinces.  It  did  not  take  the 
letters  of  the  people,  and  the  post-horses 
were  only  used  by  subjects  when  permission 
had  been  given  by  the  Emperor.  We  have 
not  leisure  now  for  any  connected  sketch  of 
the  world's  progress  to  (what  is  yet  a  dream) 
an  universal  postal  system.  But  the  wori^ 
that  has  been  done  in  this  way  may  be  esti- 
mated very  fairly  by  any  one  who  will  turn 
to  some  details  in  the  first  poges  of  "  House- 
hold Words,"  under  the  head  "Valentine's 
Day  at  the  Post  Office,"  and  remember  that 
in  this  country  there  was  litile  trace  of  any 
post  establishment  at  all  up  to  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Thus,  then,  we  perceive,  that  although 
there  be  gentlemen  among  us  who  profess  to 
teach  the  art  of  writing  in  six  lessons,  yet  s 
simple  invitation  written  to  a  friend,  and  sent 
by  post,  contains  the  result  of  human  activity 
sustained  over  a  period  of  some  three  thou- 
sand years. 
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Thssb  form  a  group  of  works  that  has  ap- 
peared  within   the  last   twelve    years,    ail 
bearing  on  the  same  great  and,  apparently, 
exhaustless  theme — the  Marlboroughs  and 
their  time.     None  of  them,  however,  can  lay 
claim  to  much  originality,  having  all,  with 
alight  additions,  emanated  from  one  fertile 
scarce — Mr.  Coze,  or  Mr.  Coxe's  remains. 
The  Archdeacon,  as  most  people  know,  was 
a  Brobdignag  compiler,  who,  during  a  long 
life  of  exemplary  industry,  concatenated  nu- 
merous bulky  quartos  of  novels,  history,  bio- 
ffraphy,  correspondence,  and  archaeological 
dissertations.    JBesides  his  published  volumes, 
a  vast  gathering  of  MS8.  remained,  that  was 
stored  up  in  the  British  Museum,  doubtless 
the  overflowings  or  reject  a  of  the  rich  mate- 
rials that,  by  several  distinguished  families, 
ennobled  by  illustrious  ancestors  whom  they 
were  desirous  should  stand  well  in  the  esti- 
mate of  posterity,  were  placed  under  his  edi- 
torial management.     It  is  from  the  Blenheim 
division  of  the  teeming  field  that  the  above 
list  of  publications  appears  to  have  been  fab- 
ricated ;    the  elaborated    product    offering 
various  degrees  of  excellence,  according  to 
the  varying  qualities  of   the  soil   worked 
iipon,  and  the  artistical  skill  of  the  literary 
craftsman. 


*  Non.  1.  The  Letters  and  Ditpatchen  of  John 
Ohurehillf  firni  Duke  of  Marlborough^  from  1702 
to  1712.  Edited  by  GeDeral  the  Kight  Hon.  Sir 
George  Marrav.    6  vols.     1846.    M array. 

2.  Memoirs  of  Sarahs  Dueheu  of  Marlborough,  and 
the  Court  of  Queen  Anne.  By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Tbom- 
8oa.     2  vob.    1889.     Colbum. 

5.  Private  Correitmuience  of  8arah,  Dueheee  of 
Marlborouahf  iltuetraiive  of  the  Court  and  Timee 
of  Queen  Anne.  Second  Edition.  2  vols.  1888. 
Colbum. 

4.  Memoirs  of  John^  first  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
mith  the  Original  Correspondence,  selected  from 
the  Family  Records  at  Blenheim,  and  other  authen- 
tic sources.  By  WUliam  Ooxe,  M.A.,  I'.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Wilts.  (Reprinted  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  for  "Bohirs  Standard 
Library.")    8  vols.     1847-8. 

6.  The  Military  Life  of  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
By  Archibald  Alison,  F.R.8.  Author  of  the 
•'Histoiy  of  Enrope."    1846^    Oackwood. 


Mrs.  Thomson's  gleanings  evince  tact  and 
ability.  She  has  managed  to  produce  two 
interesting  volumes  of  •*  Memoirs,"  relative 
to  a  very  singular  woman ;  more  remarkable, 
however,  for  an  un tameable  and  meddlesome 
spirit,  and  the  disturbing  influence  it  exer- 
cised over  great  affairs,  than  for  her  moral 
or  intellectual  superiorities. 

The  '*  Private  Correspondence  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  is  probably  by 
the  same  hand;  like  its  accompaniment,  it 
does  not  essentinlly  augment  the  previous 
stock  of  information,  and  contains  little  for 
which  we  can  compliment  the  redacteur,  un- 
less it  be  for  a  compact*nnd  sensible  prefix  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Indeed,  tne  wary 
duchess  left  few  heaps  of  papers  to  explore 
by  the  future  literary  chiffoHnier,  Voluble 
and  unruly  in  tongue,  she  was  very  careful 
of  written  testimony,  strictly  enjoining  her 
chief  correspondents  (Marlborough  and  Go- 
dolphin)  to  destroy  her  letters ;  and,  besides, 
her  longevity  was  such,  that  she  had  ample 
time  to  put  her  house  in  order,  so  that  few 
excerpts  have  escaped  beyond  her  own  ex 
parte,  and  often  not  very  faithful  representa- 
tions of  herself. 

The  '*  Military  Life  of  Marlborough,"  by 
Professor  Alison,  is  a  republication  ofa  series 
of  papers  that  appeared  in  Blackwood' 9  Ma- 
gazine, lliey  are  a  vigorous  transcript  of 
the  battles  and  campaigns  of  the  Duke, 
colored  up  and  revivified  from  the  Arch- 
deacon's "Memoirs,"  with  a  sprinkling  of 
selections  from  the  "  Dispatches,"  and  some 
clever  sketches  of  Marlborough's  contem- 
poraries. They  have  the  characteristic  faults 
and  excellences  of  the  historian  of  Europe. 
Animated  and  vivid  in  description  to  the 
verge  of  narrative  fiction,  they  are  not  strictly 
faithful  in  portraiture ;  often  turgid  in  styles 
and  in  facts  careless  of  authentication,  with  a 
further  drawback  of  a  too  exclusive  and 
panegyrical  an  admiration  of  the  hero,  and 
hence  are  frequently  illogical  in  conclusion^ 
and  partial  in  their  delineations. 

Although  placed  first,  we  have  reserredfor 
laatcommemomtioa  Uie  "li^^T^ 
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patcbes  of  Marlborough,"  being  tli«  work  of 
most  apparent  novelty  and  jiretension,  and 
demanding  more  full  examination  and  explicit 
literary  justice.  They  were  trumpeted  forth 
as  a  god-Bend,  either  to  the  inheritor  of  the 
glories  of  Blenheim,  the  publisher,  or  the 
public,  and  were  ushered  into  life  under  the 
editorial  care  of  Sir  George  Murray. 

These  priceless  remains — for  such  the 
wgrtd  has  been  led  to  consider  them — of  the 
great  duke  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  are  re- 
presented to  have  been  unexpectedly  dis- 
covered, not  at  Woodstock,  but  in  a  record- 
room  of  a  bouse  at  Hensiogton,  occupied  by 
a  land  steward.  The  manner  in  which  the 
alleged  discovery  was  ni 
ed  in  the  Introduction  .- 

"  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  havino;,  amongst 
other  improvements  at  Blenheim,  built  a  muni- 
ment room,  in  the  month  of  October,  1842,  I 
superintended,  as  his  grace's  solicitor,  the  removal 
to  it  or  the  deeds  Bntfdocuments  from  Ilenijing- 
ton,  near  VVoodatock.  They  had  been  deposited 
for  a  longer  period  than  anj  person  remembers, 
in  a  rccord-rooin  in  the  house  there,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  ^llie  residence  of  some 
former  stewards.  In  the  name  room  were  three 
large  chests,  untodied,  placed  one  upon  another. 
I  was  told  by  the  person  who  liad  the  chnrge  of 
the  rooms,  that  these  chests  merely  contained  old 
and  useless  accounts.  I  thought  it  right,  bow- 
ever,  to  examine  them  mfself.  In  the  two  upper 
chests  I  found  old  militia  accounts  and  oilier 
papers  of  no  value  or  importance;  in  the  ttiird 
and  undermoit  I  found  tigkleen  folio  book^  bound 
in  vellum.  On  looking  into  them  I  discovered, 
to  my  great  Hurprise,  that  they  contained  manu- 
script ciipies  of  dispatches  and  letters  of  John, 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  In  li^nglUh,  French,  and 
some  few  in  Latin,  I  delivered  the  books  tu  the 
duke,  who  was  not  aware  of  their  exieience,  nor 
were  any  of  his  grace's  connections ',  and  il  is 
dear  from  hin  icorkihMtheuwereeqiianynnkiwjcn 
tn  Coxe,  who  wrote  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
life.    J.  Welchjjak  Whateley." 

The  entire  number  of  manuscript  volumes 
ira«  thirtv-eight,  containias,  besides  the  let- 
ters of  the  duke,  those,  almost  equally  nu- 
merous, of  his  secretary  Mr.  Cordonnel,  and 
the  celebrated  journal  of  Dr.  Hare,  the 
duke's  chaplain,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Chi- 
cbester.  The  whole  of  the  volumes,  in  the 
exact  state  found,  were  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  editor,  with  full  authority  for  their 
publication.  Charged  with  this  rich  freight- 
age, the  rule  which  Sir  George  Murray  laid 
down  for  his  guidance  was,  tliat  nothing 
should  bb  withneld  from  publication  that 
could  throw  any  light  upon  any  transaction 
of  the  period  deserving  of  notice.  And  so 
deeply  iota  the  editor  appear  to  have  been 


impressed  with  the  importance  of  bis  mit- 
sion,  that  he  baa  certainly  exceeded  tslher 
than  fallen  short  of  the  limits  prescribed 
to  bimaelf  in  the  exucuUon  of  his  weighty 

Now  sappodi^  that  in  this  singnlar  oc- 
currence no  hoax  or  plot  has  been  intended 
by  his  grace,  or  his  grace's  solicitor ;  sup- 
posing that  all  the  parties  concerned  are 
wholly  unconscious  of  predacious  inlrait; 
that  the  case  is  ingenuously  as  represented, 
without  sinifiter  aim ;  that  no  hope  hai  beei 
indulged  of  competing  in  fame  or  proGt  with 
the  "Wellington  Dispatches,"  or  any  other 
enterprising  venture ;  that  the  biuineas  h 
set  forth  is  quite  sincere  and  authentic  ;  why 
then,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  aff(H^ 
the  moat  memorable  example  of  self-impoa- 
ture  that  has  occurred  in  literary  history 
since  the  time  of  the  Rowley  manuscripts,  or 
the  3 hakspearc forgeries.  Aboutthegennine- 
ness,  however,  of  the  letters  and  dispatches, ve 
have  no  doubt ;  that  they  are  what  they  pur- 
port to  be  we  feet  quite  satisfied  ;  in  this  re- 
spect there  has  been  no  mistake,  or  attempt 
at  a  spurious  affiliation.  But  what  we  en- 
tirely dissent  from  is  the  worth  or  novelty  of 
the  discovery. 

Mr,  Wliateiey  says  that  the  existence  of 
the  books  was  unknown  to  the  duke,  and 
that  "It  is  clear  from  hie  work  that  they 
were  equally  unknown  to  Coxe,  who  wrote 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough's  life."  Is  Mr. 
Whateley  quite  sure  that  he  is  correct  in  ihcM 
assertions?  Has  he  collated  C ox e's  "  Me- 
moirs of  Marlborough,"  with  the  "  LettMS 
and  Dispatches  f  We  suspect  not.  How- 
ever we  have,  and,  by-and-by,  we  will  inform 
him  of  the  result.  But  this  is  only  the  so- 
licitor's opinion,  therefore  let  us  sute  that 
of  the  ostensible  editor. 

"  A  regular  series,"  says  Sir  George  Munay, 
"  of  the  correspondence  of  the  first  Duke  of  Mirl- 
borough,  from  1702  to  11 12,  has  been  in  eustenos 
ever  since  thoae  times,  but  it  is  reraarkaUe  that 
rw.cas  has  neixr  betn  had  to  that  original  and  sv- 
thentic  source  of  infonnation  by  any  of  the  au- 
thors who  have  either  published  a  life  of  thsl 
great  man,  or  have  written  concerning  the  events 
in  which  he  bore  so  conspicuous  and  important  a 

parr But  it  seems  not  improbable,  tbtt 

the  anxiety  fell,  and  the  pains  taken  by  lb( 
Duchess  of  Marlboroneh  to  [tiace  the  best  mott- 
rials  in  the  hands  of  the  person  whom  she  had 
selected  to  write  the  life  of  her  deceased  ha* 
band,  may  have  caused  the  mannscripts  whidi 
have  lately  come  to  light,  lo  be  separated  fiw 
the  general  mass  of  original  documents  presertsd 
in  Blenheiro."    IiUmd.  7,  9. 


These  ore  the  impressioiu  and  conjeetarei 
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of  a  gentleman,  who,  in  bis  time,  was  deem- 
ed eminently  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  trust- 
worthy. At  least,  we  suppose  they  are  Sir 
George  Murray's  'opinions;  but,  perhaps, 
after  all,  he  did  not  write  the  Introduction, 
and  had  little  share  in  the  speculation  be- 
yond the  loaning  out  of  his  name,  with  its 
long  appendage  of  honorary  additions,  for 
the  authentication  and  embellishment  of  the 
title-page.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  only 
echo  the  sentiments  of  his  grace's  solicitor, 
as  to  the  marvellous  nature  of  the  discovery, 
and  of  the  surprising  fact,  that  none  of  Marl- 
borough's biographers  had  had  access  to  the 
hidden  treasure.  Very  surprising  indeed — 
if  true.  '^But  the  second  portion  of  the  ex- 
tract seems  to  solve  the  astounding  enigma, 
by  the  happy  surmise,  that  the  duchess,  in 
her  anxiety  for  the  memory  of  her  husband, 
had  put  aside  the  **  best  materials"  for  the 
use  of  the  persons  whom  she  had  selected 
to  write  his  life.  On  this  supposition  the 
reader  is  left  to  infer,  that  it  is  only  the 
epistolary  offal  of  the  duke  that  Coxe  and 
other  biographers  have  been  feeding  upon, 
the  choicest  parts  having  been  reserved  for 
a  more  sumptuous  treat  in  these  our  later 
times. 

The  solution  is  ingenious  and  plausible. 
It  is  borne  out  even  by  an  anecdote  of  the 
duchess  in  the  last  year  of  her  life,  which 
seems  to  have  escaped  the  editor.  In  the 
month  of  September,  previous  to  her  death 
(she  was  then  in  her  84th  year),  the  tena- 
cious old  lady  describes  herself  (Memoirs, 
ij.,  486)  as  having  entered  into  a  •*  new 
business,"  which  entertained  her  exceed- 
ingly ;  "  tying  up  great  bundles  of  papers  to 
assist  very  able  historians  to  write  a  life  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  would  oc- 
cupy two  folio  volumes  with  the  appendix." 
Now  who  can  tell  but  one  of  these  "  great 
4>undles  of  papers,  to  assist  very  able  his- 
torians," may  be  the  identical  fasciola  with 
which  Mr.  Murray  has  enriched  the  literary 
world.  Unhappily  the  best  hypotheses  are 
apt  to  fail  on  application,  and  the  climax 
having  risen  to  this  pitch,  it  is  fit  the  bubble 
should  burst.  It  is,  we  are  convinced,  a 
mare's  nest  of  the  first  water.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  **  Letters  and  Dispatches," 
are  no  discovery  whatever ;  that  their  exist- 
ence was  well  known  to  Archdeacon  Coxe ; 
that  he,  or  some  one  for  him,  had  had  access 
to  them,  took  from  them  w  hatter  they 
thought  worth  taking,  and  that  the  five  vol- 
umes now  given  to  the  world,  are  nothing 
better  than  the  rejected  rubbish  of  that 
pains-taking  historian. 
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How  they  came  to  be  preserved  up  to 
this  time  it  is  hardly  needful  to  inquire, 
since  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  found,  appear  satisfactorily  to  unravel 
the  mystery.  All  that  we  shall  suggest  on 
this  bead  is,  that  it  may  have  arisen  from 
the  natural  reluctance  of  the  Churchill 
family  to  lose  any  scrap  of  paper,  however 
worthless,  pertaining  to  their  illustrious  pre- 
decessor. That  no  great  importance,  how- 
ever, was  attached  to  their  preservation, 
and  that  they  were  deemed  waste,  may  be 
indubitably  inferred  from  the  place,  state, 
and  company  in  which  they  were  found,  and 
from  the  fact,  that  they  were  deposited,  with 
other  lumber,  in  unlocked  chests.  In  lieu 
of  being  wheeled  off  to  the  trunk-maker's  or 
pastry-cook's,  they  seem,  for  the  reason  just 
stated,  to  have  been  taken  to  an  outhouse, 
in  which  obscurity,  we  suspect,  without  se- 
rious loss  to  the  world,  they  might  have 
been  left  to  perish  in  the  suitable  compai>* 
ionship  of  the  old  militia  accounts. 

For  these  decided  conclusions  on  the 
value  and  originality  of  the  Hensington  re- 
fuse it  is  fit  we  should  adduce  proo^ :  they 
are  at  hand.  We  have  only  to  bring  into 
parallelism  a  copy  of  Coxe  s  •*  Memoirs  of 
the  Duke,"  and  a  copy  of  the  "  Dispatches ;" 
examine  and  compare  them  ;  see  what  Mr. 
Coxe  has  used  and  what  he  has  judiciously 
omitted ;  and  by  this  comparative  assort- 
ment we  shall  speedily  find  that  the  works 
separate  into  two  distinct  portions,  in  which 
there  is  the  sterling  ore  on  one  side,  wtli 
arrancred  and  digested,  and  on  the  other  the 
veriest  dross,  in  fragments  and  disorder. 

Take  for  illustration  the  bntlle  of  Blen- 
heim. Of  this,  the  greatest  of  Marlbo- 
rough's victories,  Mr.  Coxe  gives  an  able 
and  elaborate  description ;  he  collects  infor- 
mation from  every  available  source  ;  from 
the  ofiicial  letters  of  the  duke ;  no  memoir 
or  military  detail,  Enorlish  or  foreign,  ap- 
pears to  have  escaped  him  ;  whatever  co  ud 
throw  a  particle  oi  light  on  the  great  battle 
and  the  memorable  campaign  it  signalised, 
he  has  woven  into  his  narrative ;  and  hav- 
ing done  this  he  then  finishes  the  picture  by 
giving  the  collateral  private  correspondence 
with  the  duchess  and  her  friend  Godolphin. 
Now  it  is  some  unpublished  private  letters 
of  the  duke  that  could  alone  be  of  any  value 
or  rarity  ;  his  official  letters  to  England  and 
the  princes  of  the  Continent  could  be  of  no 
importance,  as  they  are  public  documents 
that  have  long  since  appeared  in  a  thousand 
channels.  But  of  the  private  correspond- 
ence to  which  we  eWoAi^^  kcl\  ^\sis^  <;^>;^^ 
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alone  be  of  worth,  none  of  any  consequence 
has  been  found  in  tb$  imaginary  treasure- 
trove  of  Kensington.     In  Coxe,  beside  the 
famous  pencil  note  to  the  duchess,  written 
CBi  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  original  copy 
df  which  continues  to  be  preserved  at  Blen- 
heim, not  at  Hensington,  there  are  several 
Other  interesting   private  noteis  written  the 
day  after  the  battle,  on  the  14th  of  August 
— one  to  the  minister  Godolphin,  and  ano- 
ther to  the  duchess.     Are  the  originals  or 
fmy  copies  of  these  found  in  the  **  Letters 
and' Dispatches"  now  published  ?     Certainly 
not.     How  should  they.  Coze  or  his  assist- 
ant, the    Rev.   Mr.   Maty,  having  already 
carried  them  off?     There  is,  in   truth,  no 
very  intelligible  or  complete  account  of  the 
battle,   or  of  the  previous   action   at    the 
Schellenberg,  in  the  **  Dispatches,"  or  of  the 
movements   by  which  they  were  preceded,' 
ecscept  in  the   details   incorporated  by  the 
editor  from  official  letters  and  the  journal 
of  Hare  ;  neither  of  which  can  have  any 
daim  to  novelty,  the  originals  of  both  being 
preserved  and   accessible   to  Coxe  or  any- 
body, the  former  in  the  State  Paper  Office, 
and  the  latter  in  the  British  Museum. 

Compare  any  other  portion  of  the  duke's 
history  and  similar  evidence  is  afforded,  that 
the  "  Dispatches "  had  been  overhauled  by 
Coxe,  and  that  he  had  extracted  from  them 
the  portions  suited  to  his  purpose.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  "  Dispatches  "  (vol.  i.  p.  439,) 
is  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  stat- 
ing the  immense  loss  incurred  by  the  French 
at  Blenheim  and  in  their  retreat.  Coxe  has 
not  thought  fit  to  insert  the  whole  of  this 
letter,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  had  seen  and 
abstrafted  it,  as  be  gives  precisely  the  same 
figures  and  verbatim  statement  in  the  "  Me- 
Jolrsr  (vol.  i.  p.  313.)  lu  Coxe  are  two 
extracts  from  letters  addressed  to  Mr.  Secre* 
tary  Haiiey,  dated  August  21st  and  28th, 
the  first  is  given  entire  m  the  "  Dispatches," 
but  tlier-e  is  no  trace  of  the  second.  Again, 
m  the  "Dispatches,"  (vol.  iv.,  p.  699,)  is 
published  the  .duke*s  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Boyle,  describing  the  steps  he  had  taken  to 
relieve  the  miseries  of  wounded  French  offi- 
cers and  soldiers,  who  after  the  dreadful 
battle  of  MalpJaquet  had  crept  into  the 
neighboring  hovels  and  woods.  This  letter 
Mr.  Coxe  has  not  given  at  length,  but  his 
narrative  ("Memoirs,"  vol.  v.,  p.  71,)  is 
manifestly  compiled  from  it,  with  the  aid  of 
sundry  other  letters,  addressed  to  the 
duchess,  the  lord  treasurer,  and  Lord  Sun- 
Zferland.  None  of  these,  however,  are  con- 
taiaed  in  the  "  Dispatebeo,'*  tbougb  e^Ltr^me- 


ly  interesting  from  the  picture  they  exhibit 
of  the  bodily  and  mental  state  of  the  duke 
from  over-fatigue,  and  the  horrible  sights  he 
beheld  of  carnage  and  Sliffering  left  by  the 
late  frightful  slaughter.  These  are  the 
choice  pieces  of  tne  correspondence;  they 
are  the  plums  which  Coxe  had  taken  out  and 
incorporated  in  his  pages,  leaving  only  that 
which  he  did  not  wantr--details  of  frivolities, 
chiefly  consisting  of  letters  of  compliments 
and  etiquette,  or  repetitionary  accounts  of 
the  same  transactions,  forwarded  to  the  vast 
circle  of  his  European  correspondents.* 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Coxe  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  immense  mass  of  papers  placed 
at  his  disposal,  and  which  apparently  in- 
cluded all  now  published,  and  a  vast  deal 
more.  The  "  mere  titles  of  which,"  he  says, 
'*  would  fill  a  volume."  He  went  to  Blenheim 
to  make  his  selections ;  all  the  family  papers 
and  everything  else  pertaining  to  his  task 
were  submitted  to  him ;  a  large  portioh  he 
doubtless  took  home  to  Bemerton,  leaving 
the  rest  to  be  extracted,  sifted  and  assorted 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maty,  to  whom  he  particn- 
laily  expressed  his  acknowledgements  "for 
selecting  the  papers  from  the  arrives  of  Blen- 
heim, and  for  his  continued  and  zealous  aid 
during  the  progress  of  the  work."  (Preface, 
xviii.) 

From  this  extract  it  is  manifest  that  a 
selection  was  made ;  that  the  entire  mass  of 
Blenheim  papers  was  not  removed  by  Coxe 
or  his  assistant;  that  portions  were  taken 
and  the  rest  left.  The  volumes  of  "Dis- 
patches "  now  published  and  represented  as 
never  having  been  accessible  to  the  duke's 
biographers,  doubtless  form  the  residue 
which  Mr.  Coxe  and  his  assistant  put  aside 
as  useless  to  their  undertaking,  or  of  which 
the  more  authentic  originals  could  be  seen 
in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Thus  does  the 
mystery  appear  to  be  explained,  both  as  to 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Hensington  papers 

*  In  the  "  Dispatches "  is  a  letter  addressed  to 
Mr.  Stanhope,  dated  September  11,  1709.  Of  this 
letter  eleven  copies  appear  to  have  beeo  preservsd 
in  the  manuscript  volumes  at  Hensington,  addressed 
to  as  many  different  individuals,  namely,  the  Kiig 
of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Portogal,  the  Duke  of  Savant 
the  King  of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  HanoTer,  the 
Elector  Palatine,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Elae- 
toral  Prince  of  Hanover,  the  States  General,  tii 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Earl  of  Oalway.  (*  Dih 
patches,"  v.  p.  595.)  With  the  ezoeptioo  of  Lonl 
Galway  these  were  members  of  the  grand  allianfle, 
to  each  of  whom,  as  generalissimo^  MarlboitKigb  had 
to  make  a  special  communication  of  his  moTemcBti, 
and  it  is  this  duplicate  corrmpondence  that  makes 
up  a  large  portion  of  the  oooteote  of  the  fire  Tdamei 
I  of  the  "Dispatches." 
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and  the  motives  to  their  ignominious  extru- 
sion, in  meet  felloiivship,  to  the  condemned 
hole  of  the  steward's  room. 

But  if  such  he  a  true  unravelment,  what 
can  he  thought  of  the  extraordinary  over- 
sight— ^hallucination^  it  may  be  termed — of 
Professor  Alison?  It  must,  we  presume,  be 
classed  among  the  follies  of  the  wise.  Able 
and  eloquent  the  historian  undoubtedly  is, 
but  more  remarkable  for  strength  and  facility 
than  logic  or  a  nice  discrimination ;  and  to 
these  defects  may  be  ascribed  his  notable 
mistake  on  the  value  of  the  Marlborough 
dispatches,  and  his  astounding  certification 
that  "  more  useful  and  momentous  materi- 
als of  history  were  never  presented  to  the 
public'/*  If  periodical  criticism  has  any 
useful  judicial  function,  it  is  in  checking  a 
delusion  or  misrepresentation  of  this  import ; 
in  preventing  a  paass  of  the  veriest  lumber 
being  held  up  as  the  inestimable  elements  of 
national  history.  However,  we  are  glad  of 
the  occasion  to  which  we  shall  now  turn, 
afforded  by  this  needful  exposition,  briefly  to 
touch  on  an  eventful  epoch,  and  on  the  char- 
acters of  the  more  conspicuous  personages 
by  which  it  was  honored  or  desecrated. 

It  is  remarkable  how  little  is  authentically 
and  fully  known  of  recent  British  history. 
Generally  and  bit^raphically  it  has  to  be 
written  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century :  neither  events  nor  men  have 
been  truly   commemorated.     Panegyric  o 
vituperation  has    too  often    obscured    the 
media  through  which  we  behold  them,  for 
either  to  have  attained  their  true  place  in  the 
public  calendar ;  nor  can  any  sanguine  hopes 
be  indulged   that  this  chasm  in  the  national 
literature  will  be  speedily  filled  up.     Fac- 
tions never  die,  nor  sects,  nor  their  sympa- 
thies   and    aversions.      Under    a    different 
nomenclature,   or  different    atmosphere   of 
light  and  heat,  they  have  always  existed,  and 
seem  hereditary   in   human  society.     How 
slender,  then,  is  the  hope  that  a  Daniel  will 
rise  to   the  judgment-seat ;  that  any  great 
'  spirit  will  appear,  so  divested  of  the  disturb- 
ing influences  of  birth,  rank,  and  connexion, 
as  to  sit  impartially  on  the  manes  of  the  past, 
or  even  on  a  single  batch  of  contemporaries 
—upon  the  age  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  for  example, 
or  that  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  or  of  the 
Revolution  and   Napoleon.     We  should  be 
thankful  for  this  instalment  of  historical  jus- 
tice, without  ascending  to  its  antecedents  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  Universal  Church  and 
the  Reformation,  though  the  last  form  links 
of  the  story  in  the  evolution  of  one  category 


of  agencies.  Like  material  nature,  the  moral 
history  of  man  is  wonderfully  simple  in  its 
elementary  constituents,  so  that  the  entire 
European  narrative,  from  the  days  of  King 
Pepin  to  Queen  Victoria,  is  resolvable  into  a 
few  predominant  or  conflictive  forces — spirit- 
ually into  the  struggles  between  the  popedom 
and  private  judgment,  and  secularly  into  the 
strife  between  feudalism  and  commerce, 
serfage  and  equal  rights. 

For  proof  of  our  indistinct  appreciation  of 
a  recent  generation  we  may  take  the  subjects 
of  the  present  article.  The  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  almost  touches  on  our  own  age,  yet 
the  impressions  received  of  its  principles  and 
dramatis  persona  are  vague  and  inaccurate. 
The  most  we  certainly  know  of  it  is,  that, 
though  a  brief  term  of  national  history,  it 
was  mstinct  with  life,  with  stirring  interests 
and  characters.  War,  politics,  religion  and 
literature,  which  constitute  the  chief  excite- 
ments in  the  progress  of  states,  were  all  en- 
ergetically abroad  under  the  Queen's  govern- 
ment. What  relations  they  bore  to  existing 
analogues,  it  may  be  useful  to  inquire ;  first 
prefacing  a  remark  on  the  stability  of  the 
monarchy  itself. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  English  govern- 
ment ever  existed  in  a  state  of  greater  strength, 
compactness,  and   unchallenged   absolutism, 
thnn  Charles  II.  left  it.     Only  one  spirit  was 
abroad,  that  of  submission  to  the  sovereign's 
will.    Loyalty  was  the  universal  faith  among 
the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  towns  and  corpor- 
ations.   Three  short  years,  however,  wrought 
an  entire  change,  and  James  II.  was  deposed 
by  as  simultaneous  a  national  defection  as 
history  records.     Notwithstanding,  by  many 
of  the  chief  actors,  the  Revolution  of  1688 
was  looked  upon  more  as  a  change  than  a 
settlement ;  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet 
the  temporary  emergency  created  by  the  in- 
sane efforts  of  the  king  to  re-establish  popery. 
Had  James  recovered  his  senses,  which  he 
never  did,  there  would  have  been  little  diffi- 
culty pending  some  years  after  his  withdraw- 
al, in  effecting  his  restoration.     Few  thought 
of  irrevocably  dethroning  him,  only  of  vicari- 
ously filling  up  the   regal  chasm   during  his 
mental  alienation.     The  dynasty  itself  had 
ceased  to  be   hated ;  it  was  its  infatuated 
Romanism  that  was  abhorred.     Protestant- 
ism was  felt  to  be  in  danger ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  being  a  good  Protestant,  was  in- 
vited to  Its  rescue.    England  had   rendered 
the  same  service  to  Holland,  in  a  similar 
j  uncture,  almost  a  century  earlier.    As  locum 
tenens  of  his  father-in-law,  not  as  the  usurper 
I  of  his  crown,  th^  ^raa^  %rrk^\«Al  ^^  xtsv^^c- 
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lion.  In  this  light  was  the  transaction  viewed 
by  Marlborough  and  other  accessories,  if  not 
the  principals,  of  the  movement,  who  accept- 
ed the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  the  regent,  not 
the  permanent  sovereign  of  the  realm.  King 
William  appears  to  have  entertained  a  like 
impression,  considering  his  English  connexion 
not  indissoluble,  and  subsequently,  when  ir- 
ritated by  the  factious,  repeatedly  threatened 
to  retire  to  Holland,  leaving  England  a  prey 
to  Popery  and  the  Stuarts. 

He  held  on,  however,  till  his  death.  By 
the  accession  of  Anne  the  Jacobite  interest 
was  strengthened,  the  queen  being  a  high 
Tory,  and  consequently  approaching  nearer, 
both  from  sentiment  and  personal  relation- 
ship, to  the  exiled  family.  Moreover,  King 
William  had  left  her  a  Tory  ministry,  from 
which,  however,  she  was  speedily  alienated 
by  its  arrogance  and  violence,  as  her  prede- 
cessor had  been  by  the  same  qualities  in 
their  opponents.  But  the  queen  was  too 
deficient  in  education  and  natural  abilities  to 
be  capable  of  independent  volition ;  and 
though  necessarily  leaning  on  others  for 
counsel  and  direction,  she  never  swerved  as 
a  Jacobite -tory.  For  the  Hanover  family 
she  cherished  an  inveterate  dislike  ;  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  her  reign  had  formed  de- 
terminate schemes  for  defeating  the  Protest- 
ant settlement,  by  leaving  the  throne  to  her 
brother,  the  Pretender.  Her  sudden  death, 
and  the  violent  rupture  between  Harley  and 
Bolingbroke,  frustrated  this  wild  speculation. 
Under  other  circumstances,  it  was  not  likely 
to  have  been  successful.  The  Protestant 
feeling  of  the  country,  if  not  its  atUichraent 
to  civil  liberty,  was  too  fixed  and  pervading 
to  allow  of  a  reaction  towards  the  church  of 
Rome.  It  is  probable  this  feeling  most  in- 
fluenced the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  as  his 
military  profession  and  Toryism  must  have 
made  him  indifferent  to  the  absolutism  of  the 
Stuarts  ;  but  through  life  he  was  firm  in  his 
attachment  to  the  Church  of  England. 

It  was  the  extraordinary  martial  genius  of 
this  eminent  person  that  gave  the  greatest 
lustre  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Associ- 
ated with  him  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, was  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Sidney,  Earl  of 
Go^olphin.  An  indissoluble  friendship  sub- 
sisted between  the  warrior  and  statesman, 
strengthened  by  a  family  alliance.  Like  Marl- 
borough, Godolphin  had  been  a  Jacobite-to- 
ry  ;  he  was  an  amiable  man,  of  strict  integ- 
rity and  exemplary  disinterestedness,  and 
possessed  considerable  judgment  and  abil- 
Hies,  especially  in  finance,  but  greatly  inferi- 
or to  lus  talented  colleague  in  firmneBa,  d^* 


cision,  and  energy  of  character.  These  defi- 
ciencies were  partly  supplied  by  the  third 
Triumvir,  Sarah,  the  first  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, known  through  all  time  for  herfieiy 
temper  and  imperiousness.  This  celebratea 
woman  had  been  an  attendant  on  the  queen 
while  Princess  Anne,  and  by  her  address, 
strength  of  intellect,  and  resohiteness,  bad  ob- 
tained unlimited  control  over  her.  Unlike  her 
royal  mistress,  her  own  husband  and  their  mu- 
tual friend,  the  lord  treasurer,  the  duchess  was 
a  determined  Whig,  and  unceasing  agitator  for 
the  interests  of  her  party.  It  was  mainly 
through  her  influence  that  the  character  Of 
the  ministry  was  changed,  and  the  Whigs 
admitted  to  a  share  in  the  administratioa. 
This,  however,  belongs  to  a  later  period. 
The  grand  epoch  of  the  duke's  history  com- 
mences with  the  government  entirely  in  hii 
hands,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  either  di- 
rectly through  his  own  vast  capabilities,  or  in- 
termediately by  the  co-operation  of  his  clever 
countess,  and  the  minister  of  Qodolphin.  yi^ 
tually,  Marlborough  was  the  soverdgn,  and 
exercised  the  functions  of  sovereignty  u 
they  were  wont  to  be  exercised  in  past  times 
— leading  the  armies  and  directing  the  pub- 
lic councils  and  civil  administration  of  the 
realm. 

Ere  the  duke  reached  this  apex,  a  glanee 
at  his  previous  history  is  necessary  to  com- 
prehend his  character  and  position.  Hii 
superiorities  as  soldier,  statesman*  diploma- 
tist, and  courtier,  were  of  the  transcendental 
order ;  but  personally  and  in  proportion  to 
his  deserts  he  is  inadequately  known  to  tbe 
world.  It  is  often  eccentricity  more  than 
true  greatness  that  makes  men's  names  fa- 
miliar ;  and  of  this  Marlborough  bad  little  to 
distinguish  him.  For  startling  anecdote 
and  apothegms  his  biography  is  not  remark- 
able. His  eminence  above  others  mainlj 
consisted  in  native  vigor  and  grasp  of  intel- 
lect, in  unerring  judgment,  firmness  of  par- 
pose,  and  undeviating  prudence.  The  last 
is  not  usually  associated  with  genius,  but  dis- 
tinguished examples  show  that  it  is  not  aliea 
to  force  and  originality  of  intellect.  Shat 
speare  appears  to  have  been  so  g^ted :  Sr 
Walter  Scott  offers  another  instance.  Like 
the  duke,  too,  the  author  of  "  Waverley" 
evinced  a  corresponding  eagerness  for  exal- 
tation and  hereaitary  perpetuity,  by  access 
of  riches,  honors,  and  aristocratic  connex- 
ions. Were  it  not  invidious,  if  not  superfla- 
ous,  living  and  illustrious  names  might  be 
cited,  of  the  association  of  the  homely  coa- 
aervative  virtues  with  extraordinary  mental 
\  Qodowments. 
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Marlborough  was  bom  in  1650,  at  Asbe, 
in  Devonshire.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
repute  long  settled  in  the  county,  that  had 
suffered  great  losses  by  taking  the  royalist 
side  in  the  great  Rebellion.  These  sacrifices 
were  partly  compensated  at  the  Restoration, 
by  the  Churchills  being  favorably  received  at 
court.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  the  future  hero 
of  Blenheim  was  the  favorite  page  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  from 
whom  he  received  an  ensigncy  in  the  guards. 
His  first  essay  in  arms  was  at  the  siege  of 
Tangier,  in  1666,  when  he  sigrtalized  his 
prowess  against  the  Moors  ;  but  his  earliest 
and  most  successful  fields  were,  doubtless, 
about  St.  James's,  where  his  good  looks  and 
good  manners  interested  lea  dames.  His  sis- 
ter Arabella  had  already  become  the  mistress 
of  his  patron  ;*  and  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land, tbe  favorite  beauty  of  Charles  II,  be- 
came enamored  of  the  young  guardsman. 
By  a  contrivance  of  Buckingham,  the  king  had 
ocular  proof  afforded  him  of  this  petty  trea- 
son, and  to  remove  out  of  the  way  so  dan- 
gerous a  rival,  sent  Churchill  to  the  Low 
Countries. 

However  disreputable  his  connexion  with 
the  king's  mistress,  it  proved  the  turning 
point  of  Marlborough's  fortunes.  At  this 
period,  England  was  in  disgraceful  alliance 
with  France,  for  the  subjugation  of  the 
Dutch  provinces.  Her  armies  were  led  by 
the  celebrated  Cond6  and  Marshal  Turenne  ; 
and  it  was  under  these  eminent  teachers  that 
the  future  conqueror  of  the  Bourbons  learnt 
the  art  of  scientific  warfare.  He  was  five 
years  in  Flanders,  and  his  talents  and  gal- 
lantry won  for  him  deserved  distinction.  At 
the  siege  of  Maestrict,  Louis  XIV.  thanked 
him  for  his  services,  and  Turenne,  who  con- 
stantly called  him  **  the  handsome  English- 
man," was  so  impressed  by  his  martial  abil- 


*  Mr.  Macaulay,  who  has  conceived  a  stroog  dis- 
like of  Marlborough,  and  who  in  our  estimate  has 
not  given  him  fair  credit  for  the  great  and  good 
qualities  he  aodoubtedly  possessed,  has  tbe  sub- 
joined depreciatory  notice  of  Arabella  Churchill  and 
ner  family : — "  The  young  lady  was  not  beautiful, 
but  the  taste  of  James  was  not  nice, and  she  became 
his  avowed  mistress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  cavalier  knight,  who  haunted  Whitehall,  and 
made  himself  ridiculous  by  publishing  a  dull  and 
affected  folio  [Coxe^calls  him  'a  man  of  letters,'  and, 
like  Mr.  Macaulaj,' author  of  a  History  of  England, 
entitled  Divi  Brittanici]  Ions  forgotten,  in  praise  of 
monarchs  and  monarchy.  The  necessities  of  the 
Churchills  were  pressing,  their  loyalty  was  ardent, 
and  their  only  feelmg  on  Arabella's  seduction,  seems 
to  have  been  joyful  surprise  that  so  plain  a  girl 
should  have  obtained  such  height  of  preferment." — 
Hittory  of  England^  vol.  L  p.  46f . 


ities,  that  he  predicted  he  would  be  a  great 
man. 

Besides  training  in  the  highest  military 
school,  another  advantage  resulted  to  Church- 
ill from  his  connexion  with  Cleveland,  and 
which  somewhat  militates  against  the  alleged 
bootless  issue  of  ill-gotten  gains.  As  a  to- 
ken of  regard,  the  duchess  had  made  Marl- 
borough a  present  of  £5,000,  with  which  the 
provident  soldier  bought  a  life-annuity  ;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  this  provision,  aided  by 
his  colonelcy  of  a  regiment,  he  was  deter- 
mined in  the  most  important  step  of  his  life : 
this  was  his  marriage,  in  1678,  after  a  court- 
ship of  three  years,  with  Sarah  Jennings. 
The  nuptials  were  private  ;  but  as  might  oe 
expected  from  the  contracting  parties,  a  poor 
match  in  respect  of  fortune,  pedigree,  and 
prospects.  Miss  Jennings  was  then  the  confi- 
dential attendant  of  the  Princess  Anne ; 
shrewd,  clever,  and  accomplished,  though 
not  held  to  be  equal  in  beauty  to  her  elder 
sister,  Frances — La  Belle  Jennings,  of  Gram- 
mont — of  superior  personal  attractions.  She 
proved  both  the  bane  and  blessing  in  her 
husband's  career ;  but  whether  she  con- 
tributed most  to  make  or  mar  his  ambitious 
schemes,  it  is  hard  to  decide.  In  one  thing 
she  was  eminently  successful,  in  fixing 
through  life  the  undivided  attentions  of  her 
partner,  and  weaning  him  from  the  licentious 
habits  he  had  been  wont  to  indulge  in  a  dis- 
solute court. 

Marlborough  was  ten  years  older  than  his 
consort.  But  the  chief  dispanty  between 
them  was  in  temper.  The  duke's  was  first- 
rtite :  in  battle,  council,  or  debate,  his  equa- 
nimity was  ever  undisturbed.  Inflexibly  in- 
tent on  his  own  ends,  he  suffered  no  idle  quar- 
rel, no  unprofitable  misunderstandings  or 
jealousies,  to  interfere  with  their  attainment. 
But  his  partner  was  differently  constituted. 
She  was  a  Marplot ;  meddling,  capricious, 
and  uncontrollably  irascible.  In  other  re- 
spects they  had  extraordinary  resemblances, 
both  were  distinguished  by  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  both  were  entirely  people  of  the 
world,  trained  and  accomplished  in  its  ways, 
and  greedy  of  its  possessions.  In  the  mate- 
riality of  their  aspirations  there  was  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  the  solid  gifts  of  for- 
tune realized  in  some  positive  entity  of  wealth, 
power,  or  influence,  being  the  common  aim  ; 
and  neither  was  remarkable  for  refinement  of 
taste,  elevation  of  sentiment,  or  intellectual 
culture. 

It  was  under  the  direction  of  these  clever, 
but  somewhat  vulvar  and  \CL<ft.''aa&V^  ^^5&^^ 
persons,  l\i«A.  \)afc  <^<^«a\i^^^N.V«t  x«v5gi..  ^" 
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natural  and  acquired  abilities,  but  chiefly  the 
former,  she  was  inferior  to  her  guardians. 
When  Marlborough  represented  Queen  Anne 
to  foreign  courts  as  "a  good  sort  of  a  wo- 
man," he  very  happily  set  forth  her  true 
character.  She  would  have  formed  an  ex- 
cellent citizen's  wife,  or  perhaps  a  gentle- wo- 
man ;  but  she  had  no  gifts  for  a  throne,  un- 
less it  was  her  deportment,  which  was  emi- 
nently gracious.  Her  virtues  were  of  the 
household  order ;  affectionate,  and  prone  to 
indulge  the  sympathies  of  the  heart  in  the 
endearments  of  connubial  life  and  the  rela- 
tions of  family  and  friendship ;  but  to  gov- 
ern transcended  her  sphere,  and  became  to 
her  an  oppression  and  torment.  Conscious 
of  her  inadequacy,  she  had  the  usual  infirmi- 
ty of  persons  mistrustful  of  themselves,  in 
being  jealous  of  the  aids  she  needed,  and  the 
appearance  of  being  controlled  by  them. 

Such  are  the  hardships  of  hereditary  rule  ; 
without  either  the  ambition  or  capacity  for 
sovereignty,  the  queen  was  compelled  to  bear 
the  yoke,  and  that  too  during  one  of  the 
most  trying  periods  of  history,  when  the 
country  was  a  prey  to  inveterate  factions, 
engaged  in  one  of  its  greatest  wars,  and 
when  the  succession  to  the  crown  itself  was 
in  peril.  All  these  evils  would  doubtless 
have  been  averted  or  lessened  under  the  sway 
of  a  more  competent  ruler ;  and  Anne's  reign 
offers  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  calamities 
resulting  from  the  weakness  of  the  executive. 
Under  an  able  and  energetic  prince,  the 
succession  would  have  been  promptly  assured, 
the  ascendancy  of  parasites  and  factions  re- 
buked, and  the  exhaustion  of  the  war,  chieflv 
arising  from  a  lavish  and  unchecked  expendi- 
ture for  individual  gain,  curtailed. 

Anne  reigned  but  governed  not.  Favor- 
itism bore  absolute  sway.  The  Marlbo- 
roughs  had  first  possession.  But  the  duke's 
uncommon  abilities  made  his  ascendancy 
no  unworthy  preference.  In  civil  and 
military  transactions  he  was  unequalled  by 
the  greatest  of  his  contemporaries ;  joining 
to  first-rate  statesmanship  all  the  amenities 
that  adorn  society  and  make  it  agreeable. 
Nature  had  made  him  for  active  Hfe  and 
great  affairs — to  govern  men,  win  their  es- 
teem, and  sway  their  councils;  but  it  is  as 
a  warrior  that  he  is  most  renowned.  His  ad- 
administrative  abilities  were  vtist,  and  what 
he  did  in  a  civil  capacity  is  both  important 
and  interesting ;  but  it  is  his  martial  exploits 
that  form  the  most  lustrous  portion  of  his  an- 
nals. He  may  have  erred  in  the  conflicts  of 
politicians,  or  in  his  personal  predilections, 
but  as  a  general  he  made  no  misUkeB.    In 


this  he  was  unrivalled,  always  self-possesMd, 
without  weakness  or  oversight ;  indefatigable 
in  effort,  unerring  in  conception,  resistless  and 
inexorable  in  execution. 

For  proof  of  Marlborough's  extraordinary 
genius  m  war,  it  is  sufficient  to  contemplate 
his  brilliant  campaign  in  Germany  in  1704. 
History  hardly  offers  a  parallel  to  it  in  bold- 
ness and  originality  of  design,  vigor  and 
success  of  execution,  unless  it  be  General 
Bonaparte's  first  triumphant  career  in  Italy. 
In  both  were  displayed  the  same  untiring  ac- 
tivity, the  same  varied  and  masterly  abilities 
in  the  field,  the  council,  and  the  cabinet ;  and 
both  were  distinguished  by  equally  splendid 
military  achievements.  The  attack  on  the 
Schellenberg  by  the  Confederates  was  as 
daring  an  exploit  as  the  storming  of  the 
Bridge  of  Lodi  by  the  Republicans.  Both 
enterprises  savored  of  recklessness  of  human 
life,  if  not  rashness.  Had  they  failed,  man- 
kind would  have  denounced  them  for  teme- 
rity ;  but  they  succeeded,  the  audacity  of 
the  generals  being  seconded  by  good  fortune 
and  the  resistless  valor  of  their  troops.  Bat 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  Napoleon  in  this 
his  first  burst  on  the  world,  gained  any  vic- 
tory more  complete  than  that  of  Blenheim. 
Doubtless,  after  winning  a  battle  like  that  of 
Blenheim  in  August,  he  would  have  spent 
his  Christmas  at  Brussels.  And  so  would 
Marlborough,  had  he  been  left  to  the  bent  of 
his  own  daring  and  energetic  combinations, 
unfettered  by  confederate  councils  and  the 
military  usages  of  his  time,  that  would  onlj 
allow  a  country  to  be  conquered  by  instal- 
ments. From  such  checks  Bonaparte  was 
not  wholly  free ;  he  had  the  Directory  to 
manage,  and  to  begin  the  campaign  with  an 
army  destitute  of  everything  save  courage ; 
but  the  difficulties  of  Marlborough  were 
more  numerous  and  obstructive.  Hb  army 
was  a  heterogeneous  host,  and  some  of  its 
constituents  not  of  the  first  quality.  His, 
British  troops  might  be  depended  upon, 
having  been  well  trained  in  the  wars  of  King 
William  ;  but  their  prowess  was  partly  neu- 
tralized by  phlegmatic  Dutchmen  and  Hano- 
verians, and  the  reluctant  contingents  of  Ger- 
many— with  the  further  drawback  to  contend 
against  of  having  his  movements  impeded  bj 
the  impotent  misgivings  of  Dutch  deputies, 
German  princes,  and  British  ministers. 

Marlborough  was  past  middle  life  when 
he  entered  upon  this  eventful  period  of  his 
history.  He  was  still  robust  and  indefatiga- 
ble, but  a  martyr  to  distracting  maladies. 
From  dimness  of  sight,  head -ache,  fever,  or 
\  ti^M^,  Vv^  ^Q&  VvuLtdly  ever  free ;  disorders 
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doubtless  aggravated,  if  not  produced,  by 
fatigue,  and  the   anxious   spirit  that  had  to 
watch  over  the  vast  and  complicated  machine 
be  had   in  motion.     Despite  of  these  distur- 
bances, how   much   he  did   and   endured! 
What  clouds  of  letters  and  dispatches  to  everj 
court  in  Europe !  what  treaties  he  signed  or 
negotiated!   what  toilsome  diplomatic  mis- 
sions he  performed  in  winter — what  forced 
marches  in  the  heats  of  summer  !  what  splen- 
did victories  he  won,  and  what  grand  schemes 
of  military  combination  he  organized  and  ex- 
ecuted !     Except  during  the  Crusades  or  the 
Reformation,   Europe  had  never,  before  the 
war  of  the  Succession  to  the  Spanish  Throne, 
been  so  generally  excited,  so  expanded  in 
force  and  movement;  and   the  omnipresent 
soul  and  arm  of  the  British  general  was  felt 
in  every  vibration.     Where  Marlborough  was 
not,  the  machine   stopped  or  went  wrong — 
whether  it  was  among  the   factions  of  the 
court  of  St.  James's,   the  wavering  and  cal- 
culating Dutch  States,  the  sluggish  and  mer- 
cenary Princes  of  Germany,  or  among  his 
own  generals — for  even  in  his  camp  he  had 
those  who  felt  oppressed  by  his  ascendancy, 
and  reluctantly  yielded  to  the  lustre  of  his 
genius — at  home,  as   on  the  Continent,  the 
pivot  of  all  great  affairs  rested  on  him.     He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  moderate  Tory  party 
in  England,  and  upon  his  impulse  and  direc- 
tion it  mainly  depended .    Over  all  these  in- 
terests  the  duke  presided  with  marvellous 
address  ;  dexterously  harmonizing  them  into 
energetie  action,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  main  object  of  checking  the  disturbing 
ambition  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and   humbling 
his  pride  by  the   overthrow  of  his  legions, 
propelling  them  in  dismay  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine  almost  to 
the  gates  of  Antwerp. 

All  the  great  qualities  of  Marlborough, 
public  and  private,  had  one  signal  abatement 
— he  was  intensely  self-seeking.  Individual 
amplification  in  some  shape,  by  increase  of 
of  power,  riches,  or  family  alliances,  appeared 
his  sole  aim.  Hence  his  duplicity,  and  al- 
leged endeavors  to  proloncr  the  war  need- 
lessly to  fill  his  pockets.  The  double-deal- 
ing he  practised  towards  James  H.  and  his 
successor  is  indisputable;  but  towards  the 
first  his  conduct  admits  of  extenuation.  James 
himself  was  a  great  dissembler,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  deceive  both  Marlborough  and 
the  English  nation,  by  the  encouragement  he 
gave  to  Popery  under  the  illusive  pretext  of 
universal  toleration.  In  dealing  with  a  de- 
tected dissembler  dissimulation  is  allowable ; 
and  this  was  precisely  the  position  in  which 


the  duke  was  placed,  ere  he  transferred  his 
allegiance  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Before  joining  the  prince  at  Axminstev, 
he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  king,  vindicating 
his  defection.  Of  this  letter  of  Churchill 
Mr.  Macaulay  says  it  was  "  written  with  a 
certain  elevation  of  language,  which  was  a 
sure  mark  that  he  was  going  to  commit  a 
baseness" — ('  History,'  p.  448. )  Of  course, 
the  historian  will  hereafter  enter  fully  intD 
the  duke's  history,  but  this  stigma  in  passing 
is  too  bad.  If  many  eminent  private  virtues, 
still  more  unquestionably  the  highest  intel- 
lectual gifts  of  the  warrior  and  statesman^ 
can  give  titles  to  human  greatness,  MarU 
borough  possessed  them.  For  proof  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  the  concurring  testimo- 
nials left  by  Chesterfield,  Bolingbroke,  Lord 
Chancellor  Cowper,  and  the  author  of  i)m 
*  Wealth  of  Nations.'*  For  his  duplicity  to 
James  we  have  offered  an  explanation  ;  bul 
in  truth  he  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  prao- 
tised  deceit  towards  that  "savage  bigot," 
as  Macaulay  truly  paints  him.  He  had  never 
been  in  favor  with  the  king  after  his  acces- 
sion, had  kept  aloof  from  his  court,  received 
no  favor  from  him,  and  had  unreservedly 
declared  to  Lord  Gal  way  before  the  death 
of  Charles  II.  that  if  James  attempted  tt> 
change  the  national  religion  and  constitution 
he  would  "  instantly  quit  his  service. "f  At 
the  mesmeric  farce  of  touching  for  the  cum 
of  scrofula  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester, 
in  1687,  James  being  alone  in  the  garden  with 
the  general,  the  king  said,  "Well  Churchill, 
what  do  my  subjects  say  about  the  ceremony 
of  touching  in  the  church?"  "Truly,"  ro- 
pUed  Lord  Churchill,  "  they  do  not  approtB 
of  it ;  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  your  ma- 
jesty is  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction 
of  Popery." — (Coxe,  ih.)  This  was  candid 
at  any  rate.  But  nobody  could  stop  tb« 
Stuart  in  his  mad  career. 

We  have,  however,  no  apology  to  offtor 
for  Churchill's  second  defection.  He  desert- 
ed James,  and  then,  from  pique  or  disap- 
pointed ambition,  tried  to  betray  his  new 
master,  by  opening  a  clandestine  correspond- 
ence with  the  abdicated  prince,  in  order  to 
effect  his  restoration.  This  second  treason 
seems  to  admit  of  no  relief.  King  William 
had  not,  like  his  predecessor,  given  just 
cause  for  mistrust,  or  pretext  for  duplicity. 
All  that  the  king  can  be  charged  with  was 
his  natural,  if  not  excusable  preference  of  his 
Dutch  followers  to  his  English  adherents,  in 

♦•Theory  of  Moral  Sen  timente/ vol.  ii.^  ji^«  \^^. 
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the  distribution  of  public  emoluments, 
honors,  and  offices.  Mr.  Coxe  thinks  the 
duke  had  no  other  object  in  his  reactionary 
movement  than  to  provide  impunity  and  se- 
curity for  himself  and  possessions  in  the  event 
nality  of  James's  restoration ;  a  defence,  if 
defence  it  be,  more  creditable  to  tlie  duke*s 
prudence  than  his  honor  or  magnanimity. 

Swift  has  so  anathematized  Marlborough's 
svarice  that  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  It 
may  be  easily  believed  that  he  begrudged 
Prince  Eugene  four  candles  pending  a  noc- 
turnal interview  ;  and  that  he  preferred  risk- 
ing his  life  rather  than  have  a  pair  of  wet 
stockings  cut  from  his  legs,  since  Spence  re- 
lates seeing  him  scramble  home  on  foot  from 
the  pump-room  at  Bath  rather  than  spend 
sixpence  in  the  hire  of  a  chair.  Acquisitive- 
ness, as  the  phrenologists  term  it,  was  the 
duke's  cardinal  infirmity.  It  was  this  which 
seduced  him  into  those  greedy  military  exac- 
tions, if  not  peculations,  that  have  deprived 
on  otherwise  noble  name  of  half  its  glory  in 
the  estimate  of  posterity ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  mankind  are  so  intolerant  as 
selfishness  in  a  sordid  shape. 

Contrary,  however,  to  what  is  usually 
observed  in  the  self-engrossed,  Marlborough 
had  generous  qualities.  He  was  susceptible 
of  friendship  and  the  domestic  affections. 
In  poverty,  disgrace,  and  old  age,  he  shelter- 
ed under  his  roof  till  death  the  ex-minister 
Godolphin.  Not  less  honorable  to  his 
nature  was  the  chivalrous  attachment  that 
subsisted  between  him  and  Pdnce  £uo:ene. 
The  illustrious  Savoyard  was  worthy  of  his 
regard,  and,  next  to  the  duke,  was  the  lead- 
ing statesman  and  warrior  of  his  time. 
Brave  as  a  lion,  frank,  candid,  and  concilia- 
tory, he  was  above  all  disguise,  meanness, 
or  perversity.  Alike  eminent  in  civil  and 
military  affairs,  the  same  ascendency  which 
Marlborough  held  in  the  government  of 
England,  Eugene  exercised  in  that  of  Aus- 
tria; and  together,  apart  from  the  sway  of 
the  French  king,  they  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  Europe.  We  are  not  so  sure  of 
Marlborough's  devotion  to  the  duchess. 
That  he  was  uxorious  in  words  to  an  intense 
degree  his  letters  attest  ;  but  it  might  be 
fear  as  well  as  love.  Another  warrior  of 
no  ignoble  fame  is  known  to  have  quailed 
before  a  termigant.  General  Monk  used  to 
admit  that  the  roar  of  a  whole  park  of 
artillery  was  not  so  terrible  to  him  as  the 
vituperative  ire  of  the  washerwoman's 
daughter  he  had  ennobled  by  a  nuptial 
alliance.  Even  sages  of  the  law  have  been 
known  to  recoil  before  this  dread  tribunal 


and  the  late  Lord  Stowell  is  understood  to 
have  frequently  indulged  in  a  digressiY^ 
dinner  in  the  l^mple  rather  than  encoun- 
ter it. 

The  irate  temper  and  indiscretion  of  the 
duchess  were  the  overthrow  of  Marlborough, 
his  ministry,  and  the  grand  alliance.  Her 
relations  with  the  queen  afford  one  of  thosB 
common  lessons  of  which  every  day's  h]»> 
tory  gives  an  instance — of  the  perils  of 
success.  Sarah  could  not  bear,  any  mors 
than  superior  minds,  the  license  of  un- 
bridled power.  Intoxicated  by  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogatives,  the  haughty 
"vice-roy,"  as  she  was  fitly  termed,  in- 
dulged in  such  fantastic  tyrannies  that  her 
benefactress  was  constrained  to  rebel.  Had 
the  primitive  relations  of  the  parties,  con- 
tinued, the  cordial  friendship  that  had  been 
formed  between  them  might  have  remained 
undisturbed,  but  the  accession  of  Anne 
opened  seductions  of  authority  that  the 
favorite  could  not  withstand,  while  ths 
jealousy  of  the  queen  became  awakened  by 
the  open  and  arrogant  usurpation  of  regal 
functions. 

As  Miss  Jennings,  the  duchess  had  been 
about  the  court  from  twelve  years  of  ase ; 
like  Marlborough,  she  belonged  to  a  cavalier 
family  of  note,  that  had  been  impoverished 
in  the  civil  wars.  In  the  household  of  (he 
Duchess  of  York,  she  was  noticed  by  the 
Princess  Anne,  then  three  years  younger 
than  herself.  An  affectionate  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  princess,  and  on  that  of  her 
youthful  associate  the  most  captivating  vi- 
vacity, soon  made  them  inseparable  com- 
panions. In  the  irksome  dilemma  that  fol- 
lowed, when  the  princess  had  to  choose  be- 
tween the  allegiance  and  the  Popery  of  her 
father,  and  her  own  Protestantism,  Lady 
Churchill  was  her  confidential  adviser,  and 
as  such,  uninterruptedly  continued  during 
the  subsequent  reign  of  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  So  intimate  became 
the  union,  that  the  restraints  of  rank  and 
etiquette  were  set  aside,  and  at  the  desire  of 
the  princess  they  assumed  feigned  names» 
Anne  adopting  that  of  Mrs.  Morley,  and 
Lady  Churchill  that  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  **  as 
most  suited,"  says  the  duchess — for  we  al- 
ways try  to  pass  off  our  foibles  with  good 
names — "  to  the  frankness  of  her  disposition." 

In  this  style  of  civic  equality  they  con- 
tinued mutually  to  address  each  other  after 
Anne's  accession.  It  doubtless  made  the 
intercourse  free  and  easy  to  both  parties,  for 
the  maintenance  of  etiquette  is  hardly  less 
VcV&omft  N^^Tk  '\\&  QV^%«.tvsaiQe ;  but  it  was  a 
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levellmg  down  pregnant  with  perils;  and 
from  the  charactere  of  the  fond  pair,  that 
which  happened  might  have  been  foreseen. 
Anne  was  indolent  and  unambitious ;  more 
under  the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  stomach 
than  of  the  head.  Her  favorite  was  the  re- 
verse. The  queen's  enthronement  in  conse- 
quence became  more  the  enthronement  of 
the  Marlboroughs  than  herself.  The  ascen- 
dency of  the  duke  might  have  been  tolerat- 
ed, for  his  abilities  were  unrivalled,  and  the 
juncture  demanded  them  ;  but  equal  claims 
could  not  be  urged  for  his  partner.  She  got, 
however,  the  lion's  share  of  the  regal  office, 
and  poor  Anne  became  much  less  of  a  sover- 
eign than  a  servant  in  her  own  palace,  and 
an  ill-treated  servant  too. 

To  the  usurpation  of  royal  rights,  arro- 
gance in  the  exercise  of  them  was  superadd- 
ed. Unlike  favorites  in  general,  the  mistress 
of  the  robes  was  not  oily  and  insinuatory 
in  her  domination,  but  abrupt,  dictatorial, 
and  contumacious.  In  performing  her 
offices  of  duty,  such  as  holding  the  queen's 
gloves,  the  duchess  did  it,  Cunningham  says, 
•*  with  a  haughty,  contemptuous  air,"  Upon 
the  occasion  of  an  altercation  between  them 
relative  to  the  duke,  the  favorite  abruptly 
commanded  her  majesty  to  be  silent,  lest 
they  should  be  overheard — indignities  these 
which  the  queen  might  endure,  owing  to  the 
familiarity  she  had  incautiously  tolerated, 
but  was  not  likely  to  forgive. 

At  this  point,  indeed,  Sarah's  tyranny  had 
reached  its  climax,  and  then,  as  tyrannies 
are  apt  to  do,  fall  to  pieces  under  the  weight 
of  their  unbearableness.  In  the  height 
erf  prosperity  the  Marlboroughs  reaped  a 
splendid  harvest,  £100,000  per  annum  being 
the  calculated  amount  of  their  gains^  in 
offices,  gifts,  and  emoluments.  Naturally 
affectionate,  the  queen  could  not  bear  a  va- 
cant heart,  and  somebody  or  something  must 
fill  it.  The  needful  substitute  was  not  far 
or  long  to  seek.  Sarah's  arbitrary  rule  had 
become  too  generally  offensive  not  to  make 
many  watchful  to  abate  the  nuisance  and 
open  the  queen's  eyes,  had  she  not  herself 
become  sensible  of  her  degradation.  What 
made  the  new  favorite  more  distasteful  to 
her  predecessor  was  the  fact  that  she  was  a 
creature  of  her  own  making  and  introduction 
into  the  world.  Mrs.  Masham,  or  Abigail 
Hill,  ad  first  known  at  court,  was  an  humble 
retainer  and  distant  relative,  whom  the 
duchess  had  taken  up  out  of  charity.  Her 
father  had  been  a  Turkey  merchant,  but 
failed  and  left  a  large  family  destitute.  In 
their  obscurity  the  Marlboroughs  had  lost 


sight  of  them,  "had  forgotten,"  the  duchess 
says,  "  their  existence ;"  but  apprised  of 
their  forlorn  state,  she  resolutelv  set  herself 
to  assist  them.  For  Abigail  she  got  the 
appointment  of  rocker  in  the  nursery 
of  the  Princess  Anne,  her  younger  sister 
being  made  laundress  to  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester ;  and  their  brothers  were  not 
neglected,  the  eldest,  afterwards  known  to 
the  bottle-men  as  "  honest  Jack  Hill,"  she 
found  a  tall,  ragged  boy,  whom  she  clothed 
and  sent  to  school,  and  next  brought  under 
the  notice  of  Marlborough,  who  made  him 
his  aide-de-camp,  and  afterwards  gave  him  a 
regiment,  though  the  duke  declared  he  was 
"  good  for  nothing."  Bound  by  such  affini- 
ties, the  duchess  could  hardly  anticipate 
treason  in  her  own  camp.  Ample  cause  of 
offence  she  had  doubtless  given  to  her  royal 
mistress,  bat  the  Hills  were  not  the  persons 
whom  it  might  have  been  expected  would, 
by  insiduous  arts,  widen  the  breach  between 
them.  But  the  ascendancy  of  the  Church- 
ills  was  undermined  by  treachery — by  the 
ingrates  whom  they  had  cherished  and 
brought  out.  Harley  and  St.  John,  and  the 
other  chiefs  of  the  faction  that  supplanted 
the  duke  and  reversed  his  policy,  had  been 
his  fulsome  adulators,  and  owed  to  him  their 
first  helps  to  notoriety  and  office. 

Mrs.  Mashatn  had  advantages,  though  ap- 
parently against  her,  favorable  to  her  mis- 
sion. Too  lowly  in  office  and  pretensions  to 
excite  jealousy,  she  made  a  substantial  pro- 
gress before  she  was  suspected.  The 
duchess  could  not  expect  that  the  humble 
dependent  she  had  so  markedly  favored 
would  aspire  to  supplant  her,  though  it  was 
exactly  the  turn  Madame  Maint6non  served 
her  predecessor,  Montespan,  in  the  favor  of 
Louis  XIV. 

Averse  to  the  restraint  of  constant  attend- 
ance, the  duchess  had  sought  to  lighten  the 
fatigues  of  office  by  placing  a  confidential 
friend  near  the  queen's  person,  and  for  a 
time  her  relative  answered  all  her  expecta- 
tions, being  a  faithful  and  vigilant  observer 
of  the  transactions  of  the  court.  The 
duchess  therefore  relaxed  still  more  in  her 
duties,  and,  proud  of  her  husband's  great 
services,  gradually  became  more  presump- 
tuous and  domineering.  The  appointment 
of  her  son-in-law,  the  Earl  Sunderland,  to 
the  secretaryship  of  state,  had  been  forced 
upon  the  queen  ;  but  an  apt  dissembler, 
Anne  preserved  undiminished  the  appear- 
ances of  friendship ;  while  the  duchess  was 
too  lofty  in  spirit  and  confidant  of  her  swa^ 
to  thmk  \l  coxMiYi^  «wiwi^«t^V|  vyvs&sRWi 
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an  agent  as  her  cousin,  whose  office  and 
abilities  she  looked  upon  with  indifference, 
if  not  contempt.  Confident  in  her  empire, 
she  committed  the  error  ascribed  to  certain 
married  ladies,  in  neglecting  to  preserve  their 
dominion  by  the  same  little  attentions  by 
which  it  has  been  acquired.  Abigail  was 
not  unobservant  of  these  omissions,  nor  of 
the  violent  altercations  that  had  commenced 
and  were  of  constant  occurrence  between 
the  queen  and  the  favorite.  By  the  con- 
fidential complaints  which  frequently  burst 
from  the  queen,  Mrs.  Hill  found  herself 
growing  into  consequence,  which  the  can- 
didates for  court  favor  were  not  slow  to  per- 
ceive, and  gradually  she  aspired  to  a  higher 
degree  of  consideration.  Besides  that  sup- 
pleness of  temper  natural  to  dependents 
seeking  advancement,  which  formed  such  a 
contrast  to  the  dictatorship  of  th^  duchess, 
the  political  principles  of  Mrs.  Hill,  of  high 
church,  and  aversion  to  the  Hanover  family, 
were  in  unison  with  those  of  the  queen. 
Such  congeniality  of  sentiment,  joined  to  the 
most  flattering  humility  and  watchful  atten- 
tion to  the  queen's  wishes,  enabled  her  to 
make  a  rapid  progress  in  Anne*s  affections. 
Her  advances  were  seconded  by  Secretary 
Harley,  to  whom  she  was  related  in  the  same 
distant  degree  as  to  the  duchess,  and  of 
whom  Harley  was  also  a  distant  relation. 
It  was  this  relationship  that  first  introduced 
him  to  Marlborough,  to  whose  interest  he 
had  been  mainly  indebted  for  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  House  of  Commons,  over  which 
he  exercised  great  influence  by  his  talent  for 
business,  couciliating  manners,  and  dexteri- 
ty in  debate.  Unlike  his  patron,  Harley  was 
not  covetous ;  in  other  respects  a  Joseph 
Surface,  well  calculated  to  win  his  way 
through  the  crooked  paths  of  political  in- 
trigue. He  had  hitherto  figured  as  a  Whig 
or  Tory,  as  it  suited  his  interests ;  and  under 
the  guise  of  moderation,  had  gradually  ac- 
quired a  considerable  body  of  adherents,  to 
whom  his  parliamentary  abilities  gave 
strength  and  consistency.  To  great  plausi- 
bility and  adroitness  in  flattery,  he  added 
uncommon  discernment  of  character,  a  cool 
and  calculating  head,  profound  dissimula- 
tion, and  an  exterior  of  familiarity,  courtesy, 
and  candor,  which  deceived  the  most  wary. 
Marlborough,  open  and  unsuspicious,  was  so 
won  by  these  qualities,  that  when  Harley 
was  accused  of  duplicity,  he  became  a 
pledge  for  his  sincerity,  and  advised  Godol- 
phin  to  employ  his  influence  with  the  queen. 
Kaowiag  the  Tory  partialities  of  Anne,  her 
growing  dislike  of   the  duchess,  aud  \iet 


anxiety  for  peace  to  free  herself  from  Whig 
thraldrom,  the  secretary  skilfully  formed  an 
attack  against  the  chiefs  of  the  ministry. 
By  his  own  official  access  to  the  court,  and 
still  more  through  the  channel  of  Mrs.  Hill» 
he  found  means  to  inflame  the  queen's  indigo 
nation  against  the  duchess,  to  work  on  her 
high  prerogative  notions,  and  to  represent 
the  treasurer  and  general  as  favoring  the 
design  of  the  Whigs  by  the  monopoly  of 
offices,  to  reduce  her  to  a  state  of  depend- 
ence unworthy  of  a  sovereign.  At  the 
same  time  the  artful  secretary  fomented 
the  discontent  of  the  Whigs  against  Godo^ 
phin  and  the  duke,  by  insinuating  that  thB 
two  ministers  were  lukewarm  in  their  causey 
and  the  only  obstacle  to  their  advances  in 
power. 

Plotters  naturally  disguise  most  carefuUy 
their  designs  from  those  most  affected  by 
them,  and  who  are,  of  course,  the  last  to 
suspect  or  discover  them.  This  was  exem- 
plified in  Harley 's  intrigues.  None  of  the 
Triumvirs  suspected  the  pit  he  was  digging 
for  them.  For  a  long  time  the  duchess  re* 
fused  to  listen  to  the  friendly  representations 
of  May n waring  on  the  rising  influence  of  Mrs. 
Hill,  but  expressed  her  joy  at  the  relief  shs 
had  given  her,  and  was  convinced  ao  danger 
could  arise  from  the  machinations  of  her  re- 
lations. At  length  the  evident  favor  of  Har- 
ley and  Hill  with  the  queen  dissipated  tha 
impression,  and  she  communicated  her  appre- 
hensions to  Godolphin  and  the  duke.  It  is 
surprising  that  the  cabal  had  escaped  the 
matured  sagacity  of  the  lord-treasurer,  and 
still  more  that  of  Marlborough,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  all  the  courts  of 
Europe,  except  his  own,  in  which  he  was 
most  interested.  It  is  still  more  extraordin- 
ary that,  after  being  informed  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  new  favorite,  the  duks 
should  think  that  her  progress  could  he 
checked  by  a  remonstrance  of  the  duchess. 
He  evidently  mistook  the  altered  position  of 
his  partner,  that  she  was  the  chief  enemy 
against  whom  the  plot  was  directed,  and 
from  whom  counsel,  of  course,  would  not  be 
taken.  The  attempt,  however,  was  made ; 
the  duchess  not  only  remonstrating  with  her 
cousin,  but  assailing  Anne  with  reproaches 
for  suffering  her  political  antipathies  to  be 
inflamed  by  the  insinuations  of  a  dependent, 
who  conversed  only  with  Jacobites  and  dis- 
affected Tories.  The  queen  replied  in  a  ca- 
joling epistle,  in  which  real  sarcasm  was 
mixed  with  affected  humility,  and  deprecat- 
ing harsh  constructions  ;  **  for,"  said  she,  "  I 
\  ^o^*i  TiO\»  \iV(^  any  one  hardly  thought  of 
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by  my  dear  Mrs.  Freeman,  for  your  poor  un- 
fortunate, but  ever  faithful  Morley's  notions 
or  actions." 

If  the  duchess  could  have  penetrated 
hearts,  she  would  already  have  found  that 
her  fate  was  sealed.  That  which  the  new 
advisers  labored  unceasingly  to  impress  up- 
on the  queen  was  that  she  was  in  *'  leading 
strings,*  and  that  she  ought  to  "  go  alone  ; 
which  disparaging  intimations  naturally  sank 
deep  into  the  mind  of  one  not  over-confident 
of  her  powers,  and  of  course  suspicious  of 
any  semblance  of  external  support.  But 
though  the  sway  of  the  duchess  was  irrevo- 
cably doomed,  it  seems  to  have  been  deter- 
mined to  lighten  the  oppression  of  the  vice- 
roy by  degrees,  and  not  to  rouse  her  ire,  and 
'  thereby  frustrate  ulterior  designs  by  too  ab- 
rupt or  manifest  a  demonstration. 

The  first  unmistakeable  sign  of  rebellion 
was  the  secret  marriage  of  the  new  favorite 
with  Mr.  Masham,  whom  the  duchess  had 
likewise  introduced  into  the  royal  household. 
This  match,  concluded  without  her  privity, 
in  the  presence  of  the  queen,  was  a  thunder- 
stroke of  evidence.  No  reason  has  been  as- 
signed for  the  concealment  of  the  marriage  of 
Mrs.  Hill,  except  that  her  husband  was  a  re- 
lation of  Mr.  Harley.  But  to  solemnize  it 
without  consulting  the  duchess,  evinced  that 
Mrs.  Masham. had  not  only  renounced  her 
vassalage,  but  had  acquired  the  highest  de- 
gree of  confidence.  On  the  first  intelligence 
of  the  nuptials,  the  duchess  burst  into  the 
royal  presence,  upbraiding  the  queen  with 
bitter  reproaches,  which  were  the  more  pro- 
voking because  partly  just.  The  mortifying 
replies  of  Anne,  who  warmly  vindicated  the 
favorite,  imputing  it  to  the  ^ar  of  offending, 
inflamed  still  further  her  rage,  and  from  this 
period  any  hope  of  cordial  reconciliation  was 
abandoned,  and  their  intercourse  became  one 
of  dissembled  humility  or  acrimonious  resent- 
ment. 

In  this  emergency  Marlborough  and  Godol- 
phin  acted  with  dignity,  but  without  address 
and  decision.  They  neither  resolved  to  join 
cordially  with  the  Whigs,  and,  by  their  as- 
sistance, to  crush  the  rising  cabal,  nor  did 
they  yield  to  the  prevailing  disposition  of 
the  queen,  and  coalesce  with  the  Tories. 
"  They  continued,"  says  Coxe,  "  to  maintain 
their  moderate  but  imprudent  principle,  to 
be  swayed  by  neither  party,"  and  childishly 
endeavored  to  alarm  the  queen  with  threats 
of  resignation,  which,  like  the  cry  of  the 
'*  wolf,*  had  been  too  often  repeated  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  effect. 

Meanwhile  the  war  had  not  been  more 


auspicious  to  the  ministry  than  domestic 
politics,  and  the  paucity  of  stirring  incidents 
in  1707  presented  a  contrast  to  the  glittering 
throng  of  achievements  that  signalized  the 
campaigns  of  Blenheim  and  Ramilies.  It 
arose,  however,  from  no  failures  of  the  duke, 
but  he  was  mastered  by  adverse  circumstan- 
ces. France  had  rallied,  as  she  is  wont  to 
do,  after  great  reverses,  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  presented  on  every  side  an  un- 
dismayed front.  One  of  her  best  generals 
she  had  pitted  against  Marlborough  m  Flan- 
ders, and  so  cleverly  did  the  Frenchman  take 
up  his  defensive  positions,  that  the  duke 
could  never  get  a  blow  at  him.  Vendome 
was  the  most  skilful  of  the  enemy's* Uicticians, 
and  managed  the  movements  of  his  brigades 
like  a  game  on  the  chessboard.  The  caur- 
tious  resolves  of  the  Dutch  deputies  too  were 
in  his  favor ;  they  had  obtained  their  chief 
object — a  strong  barrier  against  French  ag- 
gression— and  were  determined  to  risk  no 
more  hazardous  battles.  Indeed,  the  grand 
alliance  was  in  heart  already  dissolved ; 
it  was  no  longer  united  for  a  common  object, 
and  each  member  of  the  confederacy  was 
(England  excepted)  intent  on  some  separate 
interest.  Under  such  altered  conditions,  the 
reverses  and  shoft*  comings  of  the  year  may 
be  easily  explained ;  and  of  which  the  most 
signal  were  the  failure  of  the  enterprise 
against  Toulon,  and  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
Anglo-Spanish  army  at  Almanza. 

Both  at  home  and  abroad  the  less  brilliant 
course  of  Marlborough  was  mainly  caused  by 
the  recreancy  of  allies.  On  the  continent, 
his  masterly  schemes  were  crippled  by  Dutch 
councils,  or  the  jealousies  and  backwardness 
of  Bavaria,  Hanover,  or  other  members  of 
the  confederacy.  In  England,  his  brother, 
Admiral  Churchill,  a  Jacobite- tory,  was  a 
frequent  source  of  annoyance,  either  from 
sheer  imprudence,  or  direct  hostility,  and 
coupled  with  the  perversity  of  Sunderland, 
and  the  wilfulness  of  his  duchess,  made  his 
family  troubles  extremely  perplexing,  exclu- 
sive of  Harley*s  intrigues,  and  the  somewhat 
wavering  support  of  Godolphin,  and  his 
Whig  colleagues.  Overpowered  at  length 
by  his  representations,  joined  by  those  of 
the  treasurer,  of  the  double  dealings  of 
Harley,  the  queen  was  reluctantly  con- 
strained to  accept  the  secretary's  resigna- 
tion.. But  this  put  no  check  to  his  wiles, 
his  back-stair  influence  continuing  unabated, 
and  the  cabal  did  not  relax  in  their  schemes 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  queen,  by  the 
humiliation  of  the  Marl  boroughs.  Anne  had 
already  V^^^utk.  \a  ^v^"^^  \kffit  xc^s^^^^^koks^ 
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by  the  pertinacious  appointment  of  Tory 
buhops,  in  defiance  of  her  usual  advisers. 
Her  next  move  was  still  less  equivocal.  The 
death  of  Lord  Essex  had  vacated  two  mili- 
tary preferments,  that  of  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  a  regiment,  both  of  which  were 
usually  bestowed  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  commander-in-chief.  Without  consult- 
ing him,  the  queen  gave  the  first  to  Lord 
Rivers,  and  the  regiment  to  Colonel  Hill, 
the  brother  of  Mrs.  Masham.  Tame  submis- 
sion to  these  slights  would  have  lowered  the 
duke  in  the  opinion  of  the  army,  and  he  re- 
spectfully remonstrated  with  the  queen,  but 
Anne  listened  to  him  with  indifference,  and 
said  drily  and  peremptorily,  "  You  will  do 
well  to  advise  with  your  friends."  Ascrib- 
ing this  rebuff  to  its  real  cause,  the  influence 
of  the  favorite,  Marlborough  in  the  first  im- 
pulse of  his  resentment,  withdrew  with  the 
duchess  from  London,  without  the  usual 
ceremony  of  taking  leave,  and  the  fixed  re- 
solution to  resign,  unless  Mrs.  Masham  was 
removed.  From  his  retirement  at  Windsor 
Lodge,  he  forwarded  a  representation  to  the 
queen,  of  the  mortifications  he  had  received, 
the  abuse  that  had  been  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  favorite,  and  her  interference  in  mili- 
tary promotion,  concluding*  "I  hope  your 
majesty  will  dismiss  her  or  myself." 

Had  Marlborough  remained  firm  in  his  re- 
solve to  remove  Mrs.  Masham,  all  might 
have  been  well,  for  so  long  as  she  continued 
at  court,  the  confidential  agent  of  Harley 
with  the  queen,  she  would  always  find  means 
to  give  effect  to  his  subtle  contrivances  for 
the  embarrassment  of  the  ministers.  But 
the  duke  yit^lded  the  main  point  and  accept- 
ed a  compromise.  At  a  private  interview, 
the  lord  president,  Somers,  having  forcibly 
represented  to  the  queen  the  injury  to  pub- 
lic affairs,  should  the  duke  persist  in  his 
threat  of  resignation,  Anne  expressed  her 
intention  not  to  insist  on  the  disposcil  of  the 
vacant  regiment  to  Colonel  Hill,  conferring 
upon  him  in  lieu  a  pension  of  £1,000.  After 
this  concession,  the  principal  Whiffs  held 
a  meeting  at  Devonshire  House,  and  reluc- 
tant to  hazard  the  permanence  of  the  minis- 
try, arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  this  sacrir 
fice  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  ought  to  satisfy 
Marlborough ;  and  that  for  him  to  persist  in 
the  dismissal  of  the  queen's  bed-chamber 
woman,  would  be  ungracious  if  not  uncon- 
stitutional. In  this  conclusion,  the  duke  af- 
ter some  demur  acquiesced,  since  he  had  no 
desire,  any  more  than  Somers,  Godolphin, 
aod  the  rest  of  his  colleagues  (with  the  ez- 
ception  of  Sunderland),  to  coerce  the  queen 


into  any  repulsive  alternative.  The  usual 
consequences  of  half  measures  followed — a 
temporary  convenience  at  the  price  of  aggra- 
vated future  mischief.  The  design  to  re- 
move the  favorite,  offended  the  queen  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  enforced,  and  the 
abandonment  of  it  only  apprised  her  of  the 
discordance  in  the  ministry,  of  whose  control 
she  became  more  resolved  than  ever  to  free 
herself.  On  the  part  of  Mrs.  Masham,  she 
was  fully  awakened  to  the  danger  she  had  so 
narrowly  escaped,  and  with  increased  ardor 
inflamed  the  resentment  of  Anne,  to  destroy 
the  power  that  she  was  fearful  might  be 
turned  against  her  with  greater  effect.  Har- 
ley was  prompt  to  seize  these  auspicious  as- 
pects, coupled  with  the  other  conditions  fa- 
vorable to  his  ^nd  aim,  resulting  from  the  * 
change  in  popular  opinion,  occasioned  by  the 
less  dazzling  results  of  the  war,  and  the  im- 
politic course  adopted  by  the  impeachment 
of  the  contemptible  incendiary  Sacheverel. 
Another  fatal  consequence  of  Marlborough's 
compromise  was,  that  it  increased  the  cool- 
ness between  him  and  the  Whigs.  He  found 
that  he  could  not  depend  on  their  vigorous 
support,  except  where  their  own  interests 
were  concerned,  and  they,  sensible  of  his 
coolness  and  of  his  decline  in  royal  favor,  to- 
gether with  his  duchess,  began  to  listen  to  a 
party  likely  to  be  predominant,  and  which 
they  did  not  choose  to  offend. 

The  duke's  subsequent  career  was  a  series 
of  mortifications.  The  first  and  most  fatal 
was  the  dismissal  of  the  duchess,  after  twenty- 
seven  yeai*s  of  royal  service.  This  would 
have  appeared  ungrateful,  had  it  not  been 
palliated,  if  not  justified,  by  circumstances. 
The  Marl  boroughs  had  absorbed  the  majesty 
of  the  throne,  and  exercised  directly,  or 
through  relatives  and  dependents,  all  its  pre- 
rogatives. Intoxicated  by  success,  this  over- 
topping family  had  become  arrogant  and 
tyrannical.  One  of  the  leading  steps  to 
emancipation  was,  to  plant  a  new  favorite  in 
the  heart  of  the  queen,  and  this  lodgment 
had  been  dexterously  effected  by  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  rebel-vassal  of  the  Churchill  con- 
federacy. After  this  acquisition,  ulterior 
proceedings  became  easy,  and  the  steadiness 
with  which  the  queen  lent  herself  to  the  suc- 
cessive blows,  intended  to  humiliate  an  op- 
pressive ascendency,  evinced  the  deep  sense 
to  which  she  had  been  awakened  of  her  past 
thraldom.  Her  last  interview  with  the 
duchess  is,  of  course,  generally  known  from 
the  narrative  of  Coxe,  but  is  so  interesting 
that  it  will  bear  repetition. 
\     '^oXVi  \}(i<^  ^\)V<^  «xA  Vl\&  mife,  foreseeing  an 
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end  to  their  reign,  had,  with  characteristic  '  Whatever  yon  have  to  say  yon  may  pnt  it  in 

prudence,  sought  to  provide  for  the  future,  writing.'    The  dnchess,  however,  remonstrated 

the  former  having  made  the  unusual  request  against  such  cruel  treatment,  and  urged  the  jwh 

4^  fU-«  ^..A^.,   ♦«  k1  «*...^;»i^^  »«»*«:«  «J,««.,i  tice  of  heannc  her  reply  to  the  calumnies  with 

to  the  queen  to  be  appointed  captain-geneml  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  J^^^^     ^^^  ^jj^^  .^here 

for  hfe ;  and  the  latter  had  solicited,  m  the  ^re  those  about  your  majesty  who  have  charged 

event    of    her    resignation,    that    her    own  me  with  saying  things  that  I  am  no  more  capable 

daughter  should  succeed  to  her  offices.   The  of  than  I  am  of  killing  my  own  children ;  for  I  sel- 

first  application  was  objected  to  on  constitu-  dom  mention  your  majesty  in  company,  then  al- 

tional  grounds,  and  to  the  second  the  queen  ways  with  respect.'    During  this   address  the 

returned  an  evasive  answer.     It  was  to  clear  2".^®"  contemptuously  turned  aside,  and  replied 

no  this  last  noint    as  well  as   to  disahusp  briefly,  *  There  are  many  lies  told.     The  duchess 

up  tnis  last  point,  as  well  as  to  disabuse  requesting  to  know  the  particulars  with  which 

Anne  of  some  reports,  alleged  to  have  been  gj,e  was  charged,  the  queen  alluded  to  the  cxpres- 

circulated    by  the   duchess  to  the   queen  s  gjon  in  her  letter,  that  she  did  not  wish  for  a  reply, 

prejudice,  that  the  former  sought  an  inter-  and  several  times  interrupted  her  with  the  excla- 

view  with  the  queen.  mation,  *  I  will  give  you  no  answer.*    Notwith* 

standing  further  solicitations  she  still  continued  to 

«0n  the  third  of  April  (1710),"  says  Coxe,  repeat  tiie  same  words,  adding  at  last,  •Youde- 

•*  she  waited  on  the  queen,  and  solicited  a  private  5»^^  "^  &n8^^eT,  and  you  shall  have  none.     The 

audience,  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  impor-  <J»*chess  proceedmg,   I  am  confident  vour  majesty 

tant  communication  before  her  majesty  quilted  would  not  treat  me  with  such  harshness  if  you 

London  for  the  summer.     The  request  was.  hoxv-  f^"!^  Relieve  that  my  only  wish  is  to  do  myself 

ever,  received  with  the  most  repulsive  coldness.  J"*^*^^*  a"^  "^^  ^«>.*^*k  a  favor;  the  queen  moved 

She  named  in  vain  three  several  hours  in  which  ^"^""^^  ^^^  ^7>^  impaUently  exclaiming     1  will 

she  knew  the  queen  was  accustomed  to  be  alone,  ^"^^^.    room.                         ,  .       ,  .          ^     j 

and  at  length  was  told  to  present  herself  at  six  in  /  The  duchess  followed  and  burst  mto  a  flood 

the  ensuing  evening,  the  time  which  was  usually  <>/  ^^a";    The  queen  appeared  to  be  affected,  and 

•et  apart  tor  the  royal  devotions.  '»»e  duchess,  after  a  pause  to  recover  from  her 

•*  Unwilling,  however,  to  be  importuned  with  emotion,  proceeded  to  recapitulate   the  reports 

80  disagreeaWe  a  visitor,  the  queen  retracted,  and  fP^ead  to  her  disadvantap,  and  implored  her  ma- 

not  only  ordered  the  duchess  to  make  her  com-  J^sty  to  state  the  particuFars  without  naming  the 

munication  in  writing,  but  hinted  that  she  might  authors.    The  queen  replied  as  before, » \ou  said 

immediately  gratify  the  inclination  she  had  ex-  J?"  ^f  »!;^  no  answer,  and  I  shall  give  you  none, 

pressed  of  returning  into  the  country.    Notwith-  The  duchess,  however,  cominiied  her  vindication 

standing  this  ungracious  repulse,  the  duchess  re-  with  great  warinth  and  volubility.     The  queen 

newed  her  solicitations,  and  declined  impartinir  heard  her  sullenly  for  some  mmutes,  and  then  re- 

the  subject  of  her  application  by  letter.     The  jomed,  *  I  shall  make  no  answer  to  anything  you 

queen,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  appoint  a  new  »7-\  Notwithstanding  this  repulse  tne  duchess 

time,  but  before  it  arrived,  again  deferred  the  in-  »8»^ed  •  Will  then  your  majesty  make  me  some  an- 

terview,  under  the  plea  of  dining  at  Kensington,  «^*er  at  any  other  time  ?     She  received  only  the 

and  repeated  her  desire  for  a  written  commnnica-  8*me  replv,  and  in  the  agony  of  indignation,after 

lion.    On  this  second  refusal,  the  duchess  wrote  ^  ^^^^  ^"^  of  tears,  more  violent  than  the  for- 

a  letter  requesting  permission  to  repair  to  Ken-  me r,  she  said,  •  You  know,  madam,  how  much  I 

sington,  and  declaring  that  the  information  she  despised  my  interest  in  comparison  with  vour  ser- 

was  about  to  afford  related  solely  to  her  own  V^^'  *"^  ^^^  ""*?.*'?  P*"''^'*  ^^'^^  ^  '''°"     "®^®' 

vindicaUon,  and  would  neither  give  rise  to  any  deny  anything  which  1  was  aware  was  true,  con- 

misunderstanding,  nor  oblige  the  queen  to  make  «?»o"8  «»  '  ,*"^«V^*^  ^  K*!'®  ^^"®  nothing  to  dis- 

an  answer,  or  admit  her  ofiener  than  was  agree-  P'ease  you/    She  could  however,  only  extort  the 

g^lg  former  reply,  *  You  desired  no  answer,  and  you 

"On  the  same  day  she  went  to  Kensington  ^hall  have  none.'    Perceiving  it  fruitless  to  per- 

without  waiting  for  a  reply.    The  queen  had  just  8»8j>  she  made  her  obeisance,  and  exclaimed  with 

dined,  and  no  one  being  in  waiting  to  announce  *  degree  of  violence,  which  she  herselt  does  not 

her,  she  asked  the  page  of  the  backstairs  if  ho  did  ^^^^empt  to  justify,  •  I  am  confident  that  you  will 

not  occasionally  make  a  signal  at  the  queen's  8«ffer  iii  this  world  or  the  next  for  so  much  inhu- 

door,  to  apprise  her  when  any  person  was  to  be  manity.'    The  queen  was  roused  to  indignation 

Introduced.     The  page  replying  in  the  affirma-  by  this  unpremeditated  insult,  and  replying  •  That 

live,  she  requested  him  to  make  the  usual  sign,  »«  my  business,  withdrew  into  the  closet, 

and  sat  down  in  the  window,  she  says,  *  like  a  "  The  pertinacious  duchess,  still  unsatisfied, 

Scotoh  lady  with  a  petition,  expecting  an  answer.'  lingered  for  more  last  words.     After  quitting  the 

After  a  long  interval,  which  she  conjectures  was  ro^al  presence  she  sat  down  in  a  long  gallery  to 

employed  in  consulting  Mrs.  Masham,  she  was  wipe  away  her  tears  and  compose  her  agitation, 

admitted.  She  then  returned  to  the  closet  and  scratched  at 

"  On  her  entrance,  the  queen  evinced  some  em-  the  door ;  and  when  the  queen  opened  it,  said, 

barrassment,  and  said  to  her,  *  I  was  just  going  '  As  I  sat  in  the  gallery  I  thought  your  majesty 

to  write  to  vou  f  and  as  the  duchess  was  prepar-  would  not  be  easy  to  see  me  when  you  come  to 

tng  to  speak,  interrupted  her  by  observing  that,  the  castle  at  Windsor,  whithef  I  understand  you 
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tie  shortly  to  remove.  Shoald  that  he  the  case, 
I  will  refrain  from  going  to  the  lodge,  that  I  may 
not  be  charged  with  a  want  of  respect  for  omitting 
to  pay  my  duty  to  your  majesty  when  so  near? 
To  thi?  the  queen  quickly  replied,  as  if  anxious  to 
be  freed  from  her  visitor/ *  You  may  if  you  please 
come  to  see  me  at  the  castle,  it  will  give  me  no 


tineasmess. 


1 1> 


The  spell  was  broken.  From  this  time  all 
personal  intercourse  between  Mrs.  Morley 
and  Mrs.  Freeman  ceased,  after  a  further 
abortive  effort  next  day  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  to  renew  it.  Anne  rejoiced  in  her  lib- 
erty as  freed  from  a  tyrannical  gouvernante, 
and  the  favorite  became  as  much  an  object 
of  aversion  as  she  had  once  been  of  affection. 
The  duchess  had  been  the  keystone  of  the 
arch,  and  so  far  as  it  rested  on  the  royal  will, 
her  fall  involved  in  the  sequel  that  of  the 
duke,  Godolphin,  and  the  entire  ministry. 
Mr.  Harley,  however,  was  too  wary  to  attempt 
over  much  at  once,  and  having  a  powerful 
foe  to  combat  with  an  inferior  force,  his  tac^ 
tics  were  not  to  unmask  his  entire  design  or 
risk  a  general  engagement,  but  master  and 
strengthen  one  position  at  a  time. 

The  next  step  in  advance  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  DuKe  of  Shrewsbury  to  the  of- 
6ce  of  Lord  Chamberlain,  without  the  know- 
ledge or  even  the  suspicion  of  any  member 
of  the  ministry.  Shrewsbury  was  in  himself 
a  bost,  and  in  the  promotion  of  no  other 
could  Harley  have  more  evinced  his  consum- 
mate crafiiness.  From  the  part  Shrewsbury 
had  taken  in  the  revolution,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  H  Whig,  but  thinking  that  settlement 
precarious,  he  had  latterly  kept  up  friendly 
relations  with  both  parties,  and  only  took  de- 
cidedly the  part  of  Harley  and  his  partisans 
on  being  assured  of  the  ascendency  of  Mrs. 
Masham.  Although  of  a  timid,  versatile, 
and  interested  temper,  he  was  deemed  a  man 
of  honor  and  probity,  and  incapable  of  act- 
ing a  double  part.  King  William  used  to 
say  of  him  that  he  was  the  only  minister  that 
pleased  both  Whig  and  Tory,  and  his  gene- 
.ral  suavity  of  manners  had  made  him  so  pop- 
ular, that  he  was  designated  the  ''  King  of 
Hearts."  The  grasping  monopoly  of  the 
Marlboroughs  it  is  likely  determined  him,  as 
many  others,  to  enter  the  lists  against  them. 
The  indecision  of  Godolphin  made  him  ac- 
quiesce in  this  appointment,  though  made 
without  consulting  him ; — it  showed  that  he 
was  a  safe  subject  for  a  victim  himself :  but 
his  dismissal  was  preceded  by  that  of  Sun- 
derland. If  anything  could  aggravate  the 
JDsult  oflfered  to  the  Whigs  by  the  removal 
of  Saaderland,  it  was  the  appointment  of  a 
MOMloua  High  OhnrcbmaDy  Lord  Dartmo\it\i, 


his  successor.  The  untractable  temper  of 
Sunderland  hieul  alienated  from  him  some  of 
his  own  party ;  but  he  was  a  nobleman  of 
great  firmness  and  public  spirit,  and  on  be- 
ing offered  a  pension  had  the  manliness  to 
declare  that  if  he  could  not  serve  his  country 
he  would  not  plunder  it! 

The  dismissal  of  the  lofd  treasurer  con- 
summated the  dissolution  of  the  ministry. 
Of  all  the  queen's  servants,  Godolphin  had 
borne  his  honors  most  meekly,  but  more 
than  any  of  his  colleagues  he  seems  to  hare 
been  removed  with  the  least  regret  or  cere- 
mony. Anne,  indeed,  in  parting  with  her 
confidential  advisers,  seems  to  have  indulged 
in  a  secret,  not  to  say  spiteful  satisfaction, 
by  practising  towards  them  a  needless  and 
contemptuous  dissimulation.  Barely  a  few 
hours  before  his  removal,  the  lord  treasurer 
had  had  an  audience  of  the  queen,  when  he 
categorically  put  the  question  "  Is  it  the  will 
of  your  majesty  that  I  should  go  on  ?"  Anne 
replied  without  hesitation  "Yes."  With 
this  answer  the  minister  was  satisfied  and 
withdrew.  Next  morning  he  was  surprised 
by  a  note,  brought  by  a  servant  in  the  royal 
livery,  and  left  with  his  porter,  directing  him 
to  break  his  staff  of  office.  Like  Marlbo- 
rough, Godolphin  had  been  bred  in  courts, 
but  had  not,  in  an  equal  deme,  been  cor- 
rupted by  them.  His  financial  government 
was  subjected  to  a  severe  parliamentary 
scrutiny,  after  the  accession  of  Harley  to  the 
premiership,  but  nothing  could  be  established 
against  him  tending  to  impeach  the  integrity 
of  bis  administration.  He  was  exemplary 
for  his  love  of  truth,  amiability,  and  disin* 
terestedness.  After  an  anxious  and  toilsome 
official  life,  he  died  poor,  leaving  hardly 
enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 
Anne  was  the  first  to  announce  to  Marl- 
borough the  dismissal  of  his  friend.  When 
it  was  too  late,  the  ministry  discovered  their 
error.  With  the  ablest  soldier  in  Europe  to 
command  them,  they  had  suffered  themselves 
to  be  out-generalled — to  be  cut  off  in  detail. 
After  the  dismissal  of  the  treasurer,  no  post 
was  left  worth  defending,  and  the  remaining 
ministers  made  a  voluntary  surrender  ot 
their  places.  The  duke  only  was  sought  to 
be  retained,  his  influence  on  the  continent, 
and  military  abilities,  making  a  longer  con- 
tinuance of  his  services  desirable  to  the  new 
ministry.  But  his  yielding  to  the  solicita- 
tions used  for  this  purpose,  only  reserved 
him  for  fresh  insults.  Like  the  rest  of  his 
colleagues,  his  removal  had  been  resolved 
upon,  and  only  waited  the  fit  opportunity. 
>  Indeed,  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  which  was 
\  \\i^  >3\x\xn»\A  vosi  fA  ^^  ^^TA9^^%a  the  best 
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means  of  stren^henmg  their  pocdtion,  and 
weakening  that  of  their  adversaries,  was 
hopeless,  so  long  as  Marlborough  continued 
to  hold  his  employment.  Hostilities  had 
been  to  him  the  source  of  his  fame,  his  power, 
and  vast  riches,  and  that  he  would  forego 
these  for  the  sake  of  peace,  neither  consisted 
with  his  innate  selfishness,  nor  his  antecedent 
manifestations.  Peace  offered  to  him  no 
seduction,  no  more  than  to  his  great  com- 
panion in  victory,  Prince  Eugene  ;  it  was 
not  their  occupation,  and  no  toper  was  more 
pertinaciously  addicted  to  another  bottle, 
than  the  two  warriors  to  another  battle  or 
campaign.  It  was  this  passion  that  had 
doubtless  prompted  the  humiliating  terms 
offered  to  France  by  the  two  commanders  in 
the  fourth  year  of  the  war.  Wisely  then 
acted  ministers  in  not  trusting  pacific  over- 
tures to  Marlborough,  but,  without  consult- 
ing him,  confiding  the  negotiation  to  Lord 
Halifax. 

It  was  only  one  among  a  number  of  an- 
noyances to  which,  about  this  time,  lie  was 
subjected.  Mr.  Cresset  was  sent  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Hanover,  the  object  of  which  was 
concealed  from  him.  Although  ostensibly 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  had  no  longer 
exclusive  control  oven  its  operations,  but 
was  liable  to  be  thwarted  in  his  plans  by 
the  intervention  of  a  secret  council.  Three 
officers,  whom  he  highly  esteemed,  were,  un- 
known to  him,  abruptly  dismissed  on  account 
of  a  convivial  toast  they  had  drunk,  honor- 
able to  himself  and  disparaging  to  the  min- 
istry. 

The  duke's  diminished  influence  was  cer- 
tainly not  without  reason  ;  except  to  himself 
the  war  had  become  objectless,  profitless,  and 
hopeless.  The  last  great  battle,  that  of  Mal- 
plaquet,  was  pregnant  with  fearful  recollec- 
tions. In  valor,  science,  and  conduct,  the 
combatants  had  been  equal,  but  the  results 
of  the  "  murderous  conflict,"  as  Marlborough 
termed  it,  bore  no  proportion  to  its  magni- 
tude, and,  in  looking  over  the  ensanguined 
field,  the  duke  himself  sickened  at  the  use- 
less waste  of  life,  (Coxe*s  *  Memoirs,'  p.  70.) 
Owing  to  the  strength  of  their  position,  the 
French  suffered  less  than  the  allies,  though 
beaten  and  forced  to  retire.  In  England 
there  was  no  exultation  over  so  equivocal  a 
triumph,  especially  when  it  was  found  that 
the  capture  of  the  paltry  town  of  Mons  would 
be  the  only  prize  of  so  cosily  a  sacrifice. 
The  victory,  however,  had  one  advantage,  in 
giving  nse  to  a  more  fixed  desire  for  peace 
on  both  sides,  from  the  hopelessness  of  entire 
mastery  by  either.  France,  though  repeat- 
edly faieateoi  and  her  own  frontier  in  r  latt> 


ders  wrested  from  her  grasp,  appeared  ex- 
haustless  in  resources,  and  after  every  re- 
verse was  ready  to  renew  the  contest  with 
unabated  spirit.    All,  therefore,  became  im- 
pressed with  the  futile  character  of  the  war, 
and  the  desirableness  of  terminating  the  un- 
compensated slaughter  of   brave  men,  and 
the  waste  of  the  resources  of  every  European 
nation.     In  privately  entering  upon  a  sepa- 
rate treaty  with  the  common  enemy,  before 
the  main  object  of  the  alliance,  namely,  the 
exclusion  of  a  Bourbon  from  the  Spanish 
throne  had  been  attained,  England  has  been 
accused  of    treachery ;   but  many  circum- 
stances may  be  alleged  in  extenuation  of  the 
peace  of  Utrecht.     The  burden  of  the  war 
had  been  unfairly  thrown  on  England,  by 
the  allies  having  long  failed  to  contribute 
their  stipulated  quotas   for  carrying  it  on. 
The  object  of  the  war  itself  had  changed 
during  its  progress.     In  consequence  of  the 
death  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles,  to 
succeed  him,  the  consolidation  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  with  the  empire  had  become  as 
perilous  to  the  balance  of  power,  as  the  union 
of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain.     But 
even  against  this  last  contingency,  both  Spain 
and  France  offered  guarantees  by  a  solemn 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  Philip  and  his 
grandfather  Louis  XIV.,  of  the  junction  of 
the  two  crowns  under  one  head.     By  the  last 
settlement,  the  danger  was  averted,  though 
the  nominal  principle  of  the  grand  Hlliance 
was  thereby  abandoned.   But  as  a  conclusive 
inducement  to   peace,   it  had  been  clearly 
ascertained  that  a  French,  not  an  Austrian 
prince,  was  the  choice  of  the  Spanish  people. 
Marlborough  denounced  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  as  ruinous  to    Europe,   by   leaving 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  Bourbons. 
But  his  name   was  no  longer  a  tower  of 
strength,  nor  his  voice  potential.     His  op- 
position was  ascribed  to  personal  motives, 
up  to  the  present  he  had  continued  to  act 
with  his  new   colleagues,   Harley  and   St. 
John,  with  much  apparent  cordiality,  but  no 
real  sincerity  on  either  side;  but  as  they 
were  necessary  to  each  other,  both  were  con- 
tent to  dissemble.     The  inducements  of  the 
duke  to  amity  were  three-fold — his  continued 
direction  of  the  war — the  renewal  of  the 
treasury  warrants,  which  had  been  stopped 
for  the  completion  of  the  works  at  Blenheim 
— and  the  aid  of  the  ministry  to  screen  him 
from  the  accusations  that  a  committee  of  in* 
quiry  had  prepared  as^ainst  him.     The  last 
included    grave    inculpations,   which    were 
pressed  against  him  with  bitternesis  and^^^x^k 
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he  made  an  indirect  emolument  in  the  bread 
contract  for  the  army,  and  had  received  a 
deduction  from  the  pay  of  the  foreign  troops, 
in  the  queen's  service,  could  not  be  denied  ; 
but  they  were  perquisites  to  the  generalissi- 
mo sanctioned  by  usage.  His  predecessors 
had  done  the  same.  His  magnanimity 
would  doubtless  have  been  greater,  had  he 
shunned  or  checked  undoubted  abuse  by  a 
better  example,  instead  of  following  it ;  but 
.Bordidness  was  the  infirmity  of  his  nature. 
The  duchess  shared  his  weakness,  and  in  this 
respect  the  congeniality  between  them  was 
wonderful.  Like  him  she  was  accused  of 
pecuhition  in  the  robe  department,  and  the 
sale  of  court  places.  Her  defence  showed 
she  had  not  been  officially  worse  than  others  ; 
but  "cheating,"  as  the  queen  remarked, 
''  was  not  the  fault  of  the  duchess,"  though 
her  meanness  was  unquestionable.  In  the 
heyday  of  their  friendship,  Anne  had  lav- 
ishly offered  her  a  pension  of  £2,000  a-year 
out  of  her  privy  purse,  which  she  then  re- 
fused to  accept ;  but  after  their  rupture  she 
reminded  the  queen  of  her  offer,  and  sought 
and  obtained  the  full  amount  as  arrears. 
Compelled,  after  her  dismissal,  to  reUnquish 
her  apartments  in  the  palace,  she  tore  off 
the  locks  placed  on  the  doors  at  her  expense, 
removed  the  marble  slabs  from  the  fire- 
places, and  threw  away  the  keys,  saying, 
"they  might  buy  more  for  ten  shillings." 
Well  might  Anne  exclaim,  on  hearing  of 
these  petulant  dilapidations,  that  **  she 
would  build  no  house  for  the  duke,  since  the 
duchess  had  pulled  hers  to  pieces."  This 
resolution  was  kept,  and  the  monumental 
pile  of  Blenheim  had  to  be  finished  out  of 
the  private  revenues  of  Marlborough. 

For  a  long  period  both  parties  had  hesi- 
tated to  proceed  to  extremities.  The  duch- 
ess ceased  her  personal  attendance  on  the 
queen,  but  did  not  resign,  nor  was  she  dis- 
missed from  her  employments.  For  this 
reserve  reasons  existed  on  both  sides.  The 
duchess  was  loth  to  give  up  all  hope  of  a  re- 
turn to  favor,  and  through  the  medium  of 
Sir  David  Hamilton,  the  royal  physician, 
continued  to  address  such  reminiscences  of 
her  former  connection  with  the  queen  as  ap- 
peared likely  to  appease  or  avert  her  resent- 
ment. To  prove  to  the  world  she  was  not 
wholly  in  disgrace,  she  offered  on  one  occa- 
sion to  renew  her  attendance,  by  assisting 
to  try  on  the  robes  which  the  queen  had  or- 
dered for  some  public  ceremony.  This  ad- 
vance her  majesty  evaded,  but  did  not  open- 
ly reject,  from  apprehension  of  the  violent 
temper  of  the  duchess.  That  which  Anne 
most  dreaded  was  the  publication  oi  Viet  pn- 


vate  letters;  those  tender  and  coafidentisl 
epistles  that  had  been  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Freeman  in  the  fulness  of  confidence  and  af- 
fection. In  this  perplexity  the  queen  was 
reduced  alternately  to  iifiothe  and  threaten 
the  discarded  favorite,  and  resorted  to  the 
aid  of  Hamilton,  as  well  as  other  persons,  to 
obtain  the  suppression  of  her  ung^oarded  ef- 
fusions. The  duchess  long  continued  inex- 
orable, and  held  in  terror  em  the  threat  of  pub- 
licity ;  but  this  last  outrage  against  her  bene- 
factress seems  to  have  been  averted  by  the  in- 
tervention of  Shrewsbury  and  Mayn waring. 
The  catastrophe  was  only  postponed. 
At  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1710,  the 
duke  returned  to  England. "  The  charge  of 
peculation  had  not  then  been  published,  and 
the  populace  gathered  round  his  carriage, 
exclaiming,  "God  bless  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough!" "No  wooden  shoes!"  "No 
Popery  I"  To  avoid  an  uproar  he  went  to 
Montague  House,  and,  after  waiting  till  the 
crowd  had  dispersed,  repaired  privately  in  a 
hackney-chair  to  the  palace.  His  first  in- 
terview with  the  queen  was  a  mere  audience 
of  ceremony,  and  the  weather,  the  roads,  and 
the  fatigue  of  his  journey  formed  the  com- 
mon-place topics.  At  the  next  there  was 
less  reserve ;  and  Ajine,  with  unusual  deci- 
sion and  even  harshness,  intimated  her  wish 
that  he  would  not  suffer  any  vote  of  thanks 
to  him  to  be  moved  in  parliament  this  year. 
His  reception  from  her  ministers  was  not 
more  gracious.  Harley  was  more  reserved 
than  usual,  and  with  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John 
he  had  to  listen  to  a  political  lecture,  deliv- 
ered with  much  affectation  of  candor,  on  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  duke's  present 
connexions,  to  his  former  one  with  4he 
Whigs.  But  these  indignities  w^ere  trifles  to 
the  great  evil  he  had  anticipated,  the  disgrace 
of  his  duchess.  To  avert  this  blow  was  the 
object  of  his  anxious  solicitude,  especially  as 
he  had  publicly  announced,  long  before,  that 
her  removal  would  be  the  signal  of  his  own 
resignation.  His  friends,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  wished  him  to  retain  his  post  not- 
withstanding, and  ministers  were  not  yet 
prepared  to  lose  him.  In  this  struggle  of 
contending  passions  and  interests  the  duke's 
health  suffered ;  and  to  shorten  suspense  or 
avert  the  threatened  mortification,  Shrews- 
bury recommended  him  to  try  the  effect  of 
his  own  personal  solicitations  with  the  queen 
before  the  kejr  was  delivered.  The  juncture 
seemed  favorable,  as  at  the  moment  a  note 
arrived  from  Sir  David  Hamilton,  recom- 
mending the  attempt  without  delay,  and 
stating  how  he  had  prepared  the  way  by  tell- 
\  \n\^  \£a  q^<^tl''  W«  Ui  my  lord  duke  was, 
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how  deeply  griered  aboot  the  affiftm-^that 
his  ezpectatioD  is  from  the  queen's  eompas- 
sion  to  the  duchess/'  dec,  dro. 

The  audience  ensued,  and  extraordinary  it 
was.  Marlborough  began  by  presenting  a 
letter  to  Anne  from  the  duchess,  couched  in 
▼ery  humble  terms.  It  began  with  stating 
*  *  that  the  duke  could  not  lire  six  months  if 
some  end  was  not  put  to  his  misery  on  her 
(the  duchess's)  account ;  that  she  was  really 
very  sorry  that  she  had  ever  done  anything 
to  make  her  majesty  uneasy ;  that  she  knew 
there  were  only  two  things  in  her  whole  life 
that  she  ever  did  that  were  disagreeable, 
and  that  she  would  never  again  mention 
them,  or  do  anything  that  could  give  her  the 
least  disturbance."  This  contrite  appeal 
was  coolly  received  and  for  a  considerable 
time  the  queen  refused  to  open  it ;  at  the 
importunities  of  the  duke  she  at  last  read  it, 
but  only  observed  **  I  cannot  change  my  res- 
olution." 

•*  Marlborough,"  says  Coxe,  **  then  addresped 
her  in  the  most  moving  tenme,  and  besought  her 
not  to  renounce  the  dachess  till  she  had  no  more 
need  of  his  services,  which  he  hoped  would  be 
the  case  in  less  than  a  year,  by  the  termination  of 
the  war,  when  both  might  retire  together.  He 
dwelt  on  all  the  topics  likely  to  recover  her  affec- 
tion towards  her  former  favorite  and  towards 
himself.  He  expatiated  on  the  regret  and  sorrow 
of  his  wife  for  any  mistakes  she  had  ever  com- 
mitted, and  her  willingness  to  avoid  every  act  or 
discourse  which  might  render  her  majesty  uneasy 
for  the  future.  He  concluded  with  observing, 
**  For  your  own  sake  as  well  as  for  ours,  your 
majesty  ought  not  to  adopt  a  harsher  proceeding 
than  any  prince  ever  used  towards  persons  of  less 
faithful  and  long  continued  services,  who  had 
been  guilty  of  greater  faults,  when  pardon  was 
requested,  and  a  formal  promise  of  amendment 
made.  Still  more  would  it  reflect  on  your  gene- 
rosity to  deny  so  trifling  an  indulgence  to  one 
who  has  been  honored  by  your  friendship,  and 
has  given  no  substantial  cause  for  so  harsh  a  pro- 
ceeding." The  queen  having  rejoined  that  her 
honor  was  interested  in  the  removal  of  the  duch- 
ess, he  respectfully  observed,**  What  this  expres- 
sion means  1  never  could  learn,  any  more  than 
what  faults  she  has  committed."  She,  however, 
far  from  listening  to  his  representations,  peremp- 
torily insisted  that  the  gola  key  should  be  deliv- 
ered to  her  within  three  days.  On  this  the  duke 
threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and,  with  the  most 
moving  eloquence,  earnestly  entreated  for  an  in- 
terval of  ten  days  to  concert  some  means  of  ren- 
dering the  blow  less  mortifying  and  ^isgracefal. 
But  be  obtained  no  other  answer  than  a  positive 
repetition  of  the  demand,  limiting  the  term  to  the 
shorter  space  of  two  da^s* 

**  Finding  the  queen  mexorable*  he  rose,  and, 
turning  the  conversation,  adverted  to  the  morti- 
fication which  he  had  experienced  by  the  dismis- 
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sion  of  the  three  officers  for  drinking  bis  health. 
Bat  this  topic  was  no  less  galling  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  she  abruptlv  br^e  off  the  conversa- 
tion, exclaiming,  **  I  will  talk  of  no  other  business 
till  I  have  the  key."  He  still  lingered,  though 
the  audience  had  lasted  an  hour,  but  finding  no 
prospect  of  softening  his  royal  mistress  he  took 
his  leave  with  the  deepest  emotions  of  indignation 
and  sorrow." 

In  this  sitYgular  scone  one  is  somewhat  at 
a  loss  at  which  to  be  most  indignant — the 
sullen  obstinacy  of  the  queen,  or  the  humili- 
ating supplication  of  the  duke  for  mercy.  It 
was  the  most  disastrous  of  all  Marlborough's 
fields,  yet  he  seems  to  have  contested  his 
suit  with  the  same  tenacity  that  he  would  a 
battle,  and  with  hardly  less  science.  The 
appeal  to  compassion  by  a  preliminary  sick- 
ness, duly  reported  to  the  sovereign — enter- 
ing the  royal  presence  with  a  deprecatory 
epistle  from  the  duchess — protestations  of 
conscious  innocence,  with  fervent  promises 
for  future  amendment — and  when  these  had 
failed,  the  final  coup- de-main  of  the  hero  on 
his  knees,  present  a  union  of  tact  and  com- 
bination scarcely  inferior  to  those  displayed 
in  his  most  famous  campaigns.  Still  we 
must  repeat,  that  both  the  style  of  perform- 
ance and  its  result,  are  painful  to  contem- 
plate. The  idol  bowed  to  was  only  of  clay ; 
for  Anne  was  an  ordinary  person,  who  in  the 
part  she  acted,  except  in  the  indulgence  of  a 
fierce  resentment  against  those  who  had  abus- 
ed the  easiness  of  her  nature,  was  a  mere 
puppet,  the  wires  of  which  were  pulled  by 
Harley,  St.  John,  and  Mrs.  Masham.  No 
doubt  the  prize  contended  for  was  great,  the 
duchess  being  the  duke's  tramp  card,  and 
had  he  succeeded  in  reinstating  her,  by  his 
last  desperate  effort,  all  the  ground  lost 
would  have  been  recovered.  But  the  queen 
proved  immovable,  and  the  Marlboroughs, 
finding  the  game  up,  assumed  an  air  of  of- 
fended dignity  by  delivering  up  the  key  the 
same  night. 

Despite  this  disgraceful  repulse,  Marl- 
borough did  not  redeem  his  pledge  by  re« 
signing.  Overcome  by  the  persuasions  of 
his  friends,  his  own  love  of  power,  or  baser 
motives,  he  clung  to  office  till  he  was  fairly 
kicked  out.  For  this  last  mortification  the 
charge  of  peculation  afforded  ample  oppor- 
tunity, and  enabled  his  bitterest  enemies  to 
wreak  upon  him  their  utmost  vengeance. 
It  reduced  the  hero  to  the  dead  lion,  whom 
any  one  might  insult  with  impunity.  On 
the  same  or  following  day  he  appeared  at 
court,  but  was  treated  with  marked  cob* 
tempt.    Without  nwiwi^i,  Vw  Vos^vx 
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ti^tion  of  tbe  chttrges,*  which  were  after- 
wards proved  in  the  most  material  parts  to 
be  false,  tbe  ministry  profited  by  the  im- 
pression which  they  conceived  the  commis- 
sioners' report  had  made  on  the  public 
mind.  The  victim  had  been  prepared,  and 
there  was  no  danger  in  the  sacrifice.  That 
the  queen  might  enjoy  the  full  gratification 
of  her  triumph,  she  was  induced  to  appear 
at  a  cabinet  council,  and  order  an  entry 
to  be  made  in  the  books  that  the  duke 
had  been  dismissed  from  all  his  employ- 
ments. The  next  day  she  communicated 
this  minute  to  him  in  a  note  in  her  own 
hand,  which  is  not  extant,  because  the  duke, 
in  a  transport  of  indignation,  threw  it  into 
the  fire. 

The  remainder  of  Marlborough's  life  was 
a  succession  of  vexations.     Glory,  he  had 
won,  but  the  pecuniary  taint  made  men  be- 
grudge him  its  accustomed  rewards.     In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  was  exposed  to  the  cruel 
aspersion  that  he  had,  in  reckless  enterprbes, 
8acri6ced  the  lives  of  his  officers,  to  fill  his 
pockets  by  the  sale  of  their  commissions. 
The  press  was  bitterly  hostile  to  him ;  both 
he  and  Godolphin  had  too  much  neglected  to 
tune  the  crowd  of  writers  who  began  to  give 
a  new  impulse  to  the  direction  of  the  national 
sentiment.      The  consequence  was  a  rapid 
increase  of  that  prejudice  which  had  been 
excited  against  the  general,  and  a  contempt 
for   those  victories  which   had  before  been 
hailed  with  universal  enthusiasm.     Instances 
were  everywhere  repeated  of  his  fraud,  ava- 
rice, and  extortion ;  of  his  insolence,  ambi- 
tion,  and   misconduct.      Even   his  courage 
was  called  in  question,  and  this  consummate 
leader  was  represented  as  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind.    From  this  storm  of  libels  he  sought 
refuge   an    the  Continent.       Here,  too,  be 
encountered    proofs  of    ingratitude.       For 
saving  Austria  from  ruin  by  his  victories  in 
1 705,  he  had  been  created  a  prince  of  the 
empire,  with  the   territory   of    Mindelheim 
annexed  ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht  the 
principality  was  resumed  by  the  Elector  of 
bavaria.     Marlborough  could  never  obtain 
from  tbe  emperor  any  indemnity  for  his  loss. 
The  accession  of  the  Hanover  family  did  not 
mend  his  fortunes  in  England.     George  I. 
made  him  captain-general  of  the  army,  but 
did  not  include  him  in  the  regency  govern- 
ment, a  share  in  which  Marlborough  had  ex- 
pected.    A  successful  venture  in  the  South 

*  *  The  Bake  of  Marlboroagfa  appeared  at  court, 
Mad  DO  one  spoke  to  UmJ^—Shri/fi  Journal  to 
£Mla. 


Sea  bubble  was  the  chief  set-off  to  tbe  vexa- 
tions of  his  latter  days'  afflictions ;  having 
speculated  largely,  and  sold  out,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  duchess,  at  the  first  turn  of 
the  market,  he  thereby  made  a  considerable 
addition  to  his  immense  wealth.  Frequent 
attacks  of  paralysis,  aggravated  by  domestie 
bereavements,  from  the  premature  deaths  of 
his  daughters,  made  up  the  sequel  of  a  faip- 
tory  that  had  been  gallant  and  chivalrous  in 
the  commencement,  splendid  in  its  meridian 
glory,  but  futile,  perplexed,  and  unhonored 
in  conclusion. 

Thus  Marlborough  failed  to  realize  tbe 
most  enviable  climax  to  a  triumphant  life. 
It  was  not  intellectual  defects  or  prudential 
weaknesses,  that  obscured  his  fame  and  ship- 
wrecked his  happiness,  but  yielding  to  domi- 
nant passions.  Too  exclusively  self-seeking, 
it  deprived  him  of  the  magnanimity  of  soul 
inseparable  from  true  heroism.  Absorbed 
in  the  pursuits  of  ambition  and  avarice,  they 
perverted  his  course  into  ignoble  ways. 
Hence  the  treasonable  arts  and  duplicity 
that  attach  to  his  memory — the  inconsisten- 
cy of  his  political  predilections — the  mean- 
ness with  which  he  clung  to  office  after  re- 
peated indignities — and  the  ignominious  con- 
cessions by  which  he  sought  to  regain  his 
lost  influence — together  with  his  disregard, 
if  not  contempt  of  literature,  and  every  gene- 
rous aspiration  unconnected  with  the  acqui- 
sition of  money  and  power. 

His  history  is  associated  with  other  inci- 
dents not  unworthy  of  note,  and  which  help 
to  explain  the  qualified  admiration  identified 
with   his   name.     Examples  are   constantly 
occurring  in  human  affairs,  of  men  not  only 
being  the  instruments  of  evil,  but  its  pun- 
ishment.    Napoleon's  life  is  an  example  of 
these  two- fold  missions,  effectually  laying  the 
anarchy  of  France  by  replacing  it  with  an 
hardly  less    revolting   military   domination. 
In  like  manner  Harley  and  St.  John  rendered 
useful  services  in  Queen  Anne's  reign,  but 
perverted   their  success  to  unworthy  uses. 
By  supplanting  one  royal  favorite  by  another, 
ihe  country  was  rescued  from  an  exhaustirg 
war,  the  Queen  emancipated  from  an  odious 
subjection,  and  the  ascendancy  acquired  bj 
an  engrossing  family  over  a  generous  princess, 
abated.     But  here  their  utilities  ended.    As 
conquerors  are  wont,  they  quarrelled  over 
the  spoils  of  victory.     Like  the  Girondists 
and  Jacobins  in  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
monarchy,  or  more  aptly,  perhaps,  like  Robe- 
spierre and  Danton   in  the  destruction  of 
the  Hebertists  and  Cordeliers,  they  had  no 
sooner  overwhelmed  the  common  enemy  in 
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the  Marl  boroughs  than  they  became  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  bitter  competitors  in  their 
intrigues  to  engross  the  displaced  usurpation. 
Secretary  St.  John  had  insinuated  himself 
into  the  confidence  of  Lady  Masham,  whom 
Oxford  had  offended  by  th^  refusal  of  a  pen- 
sion, and  sought  to  convert  the  former  con- 
federate of  his  rival  into  an  instrument  of  his 
disgrace.  The  Queen  inclined  to  the  more 
bold  and  plausible  course  of  St.  John,  espe- 
cially as  the  supple  secretary  had  not  hesi- 
tated to  join  in  her  dislike  of  the  Hanover 
family  and  preference  of  her  brother,  the 
Pretender.  For  a  moment  Bolingbroke  ap- 
peared to  have  reached  the  height  of  his  am- 
bition, by  the  fall  of  his  opponent.  But  the 
sudden  death  of  the  Queen  made  his  triumph 
short  lived,  and  frustrated,  by  the  prompti- 
tude of  the  Whigs  in  consummating  the 
Protestant  settlement,  all  his  wiles,  either  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts,  or  the  per- 

Setuation  of  his  power  under  the  Electoral 
ynasty. 

Anne,  less  fortunate  than  Queen  Elizabeth, 
had  not  the  happiness  during  her  reign,  of  a 
firm,  honest,  and  enlightened  statesman  to 
direct  her  councils.  Godolpbin,  who  served 
her  longest,  could  hardly  pretend  to  this  de- 
scription ;  the  rest  were  parasites  or  adven- 
turers bent  on  selfish  ends,  through  the  in- 
firmities of  her  character.  Their  broils  hast- 
ened her  Majesty's  death.  Oxford  and  Bol- 
ingbroke had  become  so  exasperated  against 
each  other,  that  they  could  not  refniin  from 
the  most  violent  altercations  in  the  royal 
presence.  After  an  indecorous  scene  of  this 
kind,  the  Queen's  feelings  were  so  excited, 
that  she  declared  ''  she  should  never  survive 
it."  Her  presentiment  was  just;  for  two 
days  after  she  sank  into  a  stupor,  from  which 
she  only  recovered  sufficiently  to  signify  her 
approval  of  the  nomination  of  Shrewsbury, 
by  the  council,  to  the  vacant  treasurership. 
After  this  effort  she  expired. 

The  tenacious  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
outlived  her  mistress  twenty-eiffht,  years,  and 
her  lord  twenty- two;  not  dying  till  1744, 


at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- four.  She 
survived  all  her  children,  except  the  young- 
est, the  Duchess  of  Montague.  Her  deso- 
lation brought  no  alteration  in  her  character, 
nor  abated  the  least  her  worldly  sympathies. 
To  the  last  she  continued  a  vehement  politi- 
cian ;  in  place  of  Harley  and  St.  John,  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  and  the  queen  of  George  II. 
became  the  fixed  objects  of  her  hate  and 
vituperation.  Next  to  politics,  her  most 
constant  passion  was  the  desire  to  heap  up 
acre  upon  acre,  and  thousand  upon  thousand. 
The  widow  of  Marlborough  had  £40,000 
per  annum  ;  but  that  was  not  enough  to  sat- 
isfy her  cravings.  She  baited  the  minister 
with  complaints  and  petitions  about  a  paltry 
salary  of  a  few  hundreds,  to  which  she 
thought  herself  entitled,  as  Ranger  of  Wind- 
sor Park.  At  the  age  of  eighty  she  went 
into  the  city  to  bid  for  Lord  Yarmouth's 
estate. 

As  the  darkened  day  drew  nigh,  she  was 
fain  to  be  contented  to  amuse  herself  bj 
writing  in  bed.  In  that  shackled  position 
she  penned,  or  dictated,  an  account  of  her 
first  coming  to  court.  She  frequently  spoke 
six  hours  a-day,  in  giving  directions  to  Hookc, 
her  amanuensis.  Next  she  had  recourse  to 
a  chamber  organ,  the  eight  tunes  of  which, 
Mrs.  Thompson  says,  '*  she  was  obliged  to 
think  much  better  than  going  to  the  Opera 
or  an  assembly."  Society  afi^rded  her  little 
pleasure.  Like  many  disappointed  or  dis- 
contented persons,  she  became  attached  to 
animals,  especially  to  her  dogs,  which  she 
fancied  had  virtues  in  which  human  beings 
are  deficient.  Nothing  can  more  completely 
show  her  disgust  and  weariness  of  life  than 
her  own  confession.  "  It  is  impossible,"  she 
writes,  in  1737,  **  that  one  of  my  age  and  in- 
firmities can  live  long ;  and  one  great  happi- 
ness that  there  is  in  death  is,  that  one  shall 
never  hear  of  anything  they  do  in  this  world." 
She  was  a  woman  of  irreat  natural  shrewd- 
ness and  vigor  of  will,  but  of  ignoble  prefer- 
ences, and  not  eminent  for  moral  worth,  oc 
great  intellectual  gifts  and  culture. 
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A  Cheap  Placb  to  Live  ik. — ^The  Liter- 
ary  Gazette,  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Neale's  work 
on  Syria,  says  : — **  People  who  love  to  live 
well  and  cheap  at  the  same  time  should  go 
to  Antioch.  Mr.  Neale  tried  to  be  extrava- 
gant there,  but  found  it  to  be  impossible, 
<  house-rent,  servants,  horses,  board,  wash- 
ing, and  wine  included/  to  speod  more  than 


40/.  a  year.  Oh,  that  Antioeb  were  Loa- 
don !  Fancy  7^1b  of  good  mutton  for  Is ! — 
fat  fowls,  for  2d.  a-piece ! — 70lb  of  fish  for 
Is. !  and  all  possible  fruits  and  vegetables 
sufficient  for  one's  household,  for  2d.  a- week  1 
If  we  remember  aright,  the  garden  of  Edea 
was  somewhere  near  this  place/' 
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BT   OKOROB    OILULLAK. 


Eloqubncb,  like  many  other  powers  of 
the  human  mind,  lies  often  dormant  and  un- 
suspected, till  it  be  elicited  by  circumstances. 
The  quantity  of  silent  eloquence  awaiting 
deliverance  in  a  nation  is  only  to  be  calculated 
by  those  who  can  compute  the  amount  of 
undeveloped  electricity  in  the  earth  or  sky. 
Genius  is  nattu  hand  foetus  ;  but  eloquence 
is  ohen/actus  hand  natus.  Rouse  ordinary 
men  to  the  very  highest  pitch,  and  they  never 
even  approach  to  the  verge  of  genius,  because 
U  is  the  unsearchable  and  subtle  result  of  a 
combination  of  rare  faculties  with  rare  tem- 
perament ;  but  any  man,  touched  to  the  quick, 
may  become,  for  a  season,  as  eloquent  as 
Demosthenes  himself.  The  child,  when 
struck  to  a  certain  measure  of  brutality, 
utters  screams  and  words,  and  assumes  atti- 
tudes, of  high  eloquence,  and  every  sob  of 
ber  little  heart  is  an  oration  for  the  crown. 
How  eloquent  the  pugilist,  when  his  blood 
is  up,  and  the  full  fury  of  the  fray  has  kin- 
dled around  him,  and  made  his  very  fists 
seem  inspired !  What  speeches  have  some- 
times come  from  the  gutter,  where  a  drunk 
Irishman  is  leaving  Curran  far  behiod  in  the 
grotesque  combinations  of  his  maddened 
fancy  and  the  "  strange  oaths"  of  his  infuri- 
ated passions !  And  how  many  dull  men 
has  the  approach  of  death  stirred  up  into  an 
almost  superhuman  tide  of  eloquence,  as  if 
both  soul  and  tongue  were  conscious  that 
their  time  was  short.  Perhaps  the  most 
eloquent  words  ever  spoken  by  man  were 
those  of  the  Irish  rebel,  who  havmg  swallow- 
ed poison  ere  his  trial  commenced,  called  his 
advocate  to  his  side  when  the  pleading  was 
over,  and  gasped  out,  as  he  dropped  down 
dead,  in  a  whisper  which  was  heard  like 
thunder  (using  the  language  of  Pierre,  in 
"Venice  preserved'*),   "  We  have  deceived 

.  the  Senate:* 

Upon  this  principle,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised that  revolutions,  while  developing 
much  latent  genius,  have  inspired  far  more 

"  of  genuine  eloquence.    A  collection,  entitled 

ibe  "  Oratory  of  Revolutionists,"  would  con- 

^is/o  the  noblest  specimens  of  bumaa  do- 


quence.  What  the  speeches  of  Cicero,  com- 
pared to  those  of  Catiline  or  Cethegus! 
What  poor  things  in  mere  eloquence  the  long 
elaborate  orations  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  to  the 
electric  words,  the  spoken  signals,  the  burn- 
ing gasps,  the  sudden  lightning  strokes,  to 
even  the  mere  gestures,  of  Mirabeau  and 
Danton!  And  has  not  the  recent  Italian 
revolution — quenched  though  it  has  been — 
roused  one  orator  worthy  of  any  age  or 
country,  Gavazzi — the  actual  of  Yendys' 
ideal  and  rongnificent  "  Monk,"  the  tongue 
of  Italy,  just  as  Mazzini  is  its  far-stretchmg 
and  iron  hand  ? 

Such  remarks  may  fitly  introduce  us  to 
Yergniaud,  the  most  eloquent  of  the  *'  elo- 
quent of  France,"  the  facile  pnnceps  of  the 
Girondins — that  hapless  party  who,  with  the 
best  professions,  and  the  most  brilliant  parts 
{parts  not  potoers — the  distinction  is  import- 
ant, and  so  far  explains  their  defeat),  com- 
mitted an  egregious  and  inexpiable  mistake : 
they  mistook  tneir  ape  and  their  work,  and, 
as  they  did  not  discern  their  time,  their  time 
revenged  itself  by  trampling  on  them  as  it 
went  on  its  way. 

The  most  misplaced  of  this  misplaced  party 
was  Vergniaud.  But  no  more  than  his  party 
was  he  fitted,  as  some  would  have  it,  for 
those  Roman  days  to  which  he  and  they  in- 
cessantly reverted  their  gaze.  Sterner, 
stronger  spirits  were  then  required,  as  well 
as  in  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution. 
The  Girondins  were  but  imitative  and  emas- 
culate Romans  at  the  best.  Yergniaud 
would  have  been  in  his  element  in  the  com- 
paratively peaceful  atmosphere  of  Britain. 
There,  a  Charles  Grant  on  a  larger  scale,  he 
might  have  one-third  of  the  day  "sucked 
sugar-candy,"  the  other  third  played  with 
the  children,  and  in  the  evening  either  sat 
silent  or  poured  out  triumphant  speeches,  as 
he  pleased.  But,  in  France,  while  he  was 
playing  at  marbles,  others  were  playing  at 
numan  heads.  His  speeches  were  Tery  bril- 
liant ;  but  they  wanted  the  point  whidi 
Robespierre's  always  had — the  edge  of  the 
\  ^WoltoH^*    And  for  want  of  that  terriUe 
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finis,  they  were  listeiied  to,  admired  bat  not 
obeyed. 

"  Slaves/'  says  Cowper,  "  cannot  breathe 
in  England-"  We  may  parody  bis  words 
tbu8>  **  Whign  cannot  breathe  in  France." 
Britain  has  for  lonc^  been  their  element ;  but 
France  demands  either  colder  or  hotter  spir- 
its. And  because  the  French  Whigs,  the 
Oirondins,  were  lukewarm,  they  were  vomit- 
ed out  of  its  volcano  mouth.  That  balanc- 
ing of  opinions,  that  avoidance  of  all  extremes, 
that  reverence  for  the  past  modified  by  re- 
spect for  the  present,  by  the  exercise  of 
which  party  differences  have  been  so  fre- 
quently reconciled  in  thb  country,  seems 
mere  trifling  or  impertinence  to  the  torrid 
revolutionary  hearts  in  France,  or  even  to 
those  extreme  royal  natures  in  her,  of  whom 
we  may  say  that  the  "  ground  bums  frore, 
and  frost  performs  the  efifect  of  fire."  And 
such  a  French  Whig  was  Vergniaud  :  pos- 
sessed of  an  impetuous  and  ardent  nature,  a 
fiery  eloquence,  and  an  impulsive  intellect, 
all  running  in  the  narrow  channel  of  his  par- 
ty. In  Britain  he  would  have  been  counted 
a  "  Whig  and  something  more."  In  France, 
be  was  reckoned  a  "  Revolutionist,  and  some- 
thing less  ;"  in  other  words,  a  weak  Revolu- 
tionist— the  most  fatal  and  miserable  of  all 
forms  of  weakness.  A  timid  flash  of  light- 
ning, a  remorseful  wave  in  an  angry  ocean,  a 
drivelling  coward  among  a  gang  of  despera- 
does, a  lame  and  limping  wolf  among  the 
herd  descending  from  the  Apennines  upon 
the  snow-surrounded  village — such  are  but 
figures  for  the  idea  of  one  who  pauses,  halts 
stammers,  and  makes  play,  amid  the  stern, 
earnest,  and  rushing  realities  of  a  revolu- 
tion. 

The  Girondins  were,  we  suspect,  as  a 
party,  a  set  of  fantastic  fribbles,  filled  with  a 
small  fallacious  thought,  and  without  the 
unity  or  tiie  force  to  impose  even  a  shred  of 
it  upon  the  world.  In  the  fine  image  of 
Grattan,  "  after  the  storm  and  tempest  were 
over,  they  were  the  children  of  the  village 
come  forth  to  paddle  in  the  streamlets." 
Barbaroux  seems  a  brilliant  coxcomb. 
Brissot  was  an  unarmed  and  incapable  ruf- 
fian, **  who,"  said  the  dying  Danton,  "  would 
have  guillotined  me  as  Robespierre  will  do." 
Condorcet  was  a  clear-headed,  cold-hearted, 
atheistic  schemer.  Roland  was  an  able  and 
honest  prig,  Louvet  was  a  compound  of 
sentiment  and  smut.  The  only  three  re- 
deeming characters  among  the  party  were 
Madame  Roland,  Charlotte  Corday,  and 
Yer^iaud ;  and  yet,  sorry  saints,  in  the 
British  sense,  any  of  these  make,  after  all : 


bang  nothing  else  than  an  elegant  intri- 
guante, with  a  brave  heart  and  a  fine  intellect 
within  her,  a  beautiful  maniac,  and  an  ora- 
tor among  a  thousand,  without  the  gifts  ol 
common  energy  or  common  sense. 

"  They  sought,"  says  Carlyle,  "  a  repub- 
lic of  the  virtues,  and  they  found  only  one  of 
the  strengths."  Danton  thought  otherwise 
when  he  said,  "  they  are  all  Brothers-Cain." 
Hb  robust  nature  and  Cyclopean  eyesight 
made  him  recoil  from  the  ^ngerbread 
imitation  of  the  Romans,  the  factitious  virtues, 
the  elegant  platitudes  of  language,  and  ^he 
aflected  refinements  of  the  saloons  of  i\m 
Girondins.  He  smelt  blood  with  his  largs 
distended  nostril,  amid  all  their  apocry- 
phal finery.  Had  they  succeeded,  they 
miffht  have  tossed  about  then*  gore  in  mora 
artisUc  forms  than  the  Jacobins — they  might 
have  gilded  the  guillotine,  or  substituted 
some  more  classical  apparatus  of  death; 
but  no  other  cement  than  blood  could  they 
or  would  they  have  found  for  their  power  at 
that  crisis.  At  this  th^y  aimed  ;  but,  whib 
the  Jacobins  fought  with  bare  rapiers,  th* 
Girondins  fought  with  buttoned  fous  ;  while 
the  one  party  threw  away  the  scabbard,  ths 
other  threw  away  the  sword,  and  used  in- 
stead the  jewelled  sheath. 

Vergniaud  lives  on  account  of  the  tradi- 
tionary fame  of  his  eloquence ;  his  eloquence 
itself  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  alive.  The 
extracts  of  which  remain  are,  on  the  whole, 
diffuse  and  feeble.  Even  his  famous  pro- 
phecy, Ezekiel-like,  of  the  fall  of  thrones,  is 
tame  in  the  perusal  What  a  contrast  be- 
tween his  sonorous  and  linked  harangues, 
and  the  single  volcanic  embers  issuing  from 
the  mouth  of  Mirabeau  or  Danton,  or  even 
the  nasal  "  I  pronounce  for  doom,"  which 
constituted  the  general  oratory  of  Robe- 
spierre !  Vergniaud  neither  attained  to  the 
inspired  monosyllables  of  the  one,  nor  to  the 
infernal  croakings  of  the  other.  His  speeches 
were  as  powerful  as  mellifluous.  It  was  a 
cataract  of  honey  which  poured  from  his  lips. 
Their  effiect  for  the  time  was  irresistible ; 
like  the  speeches  in  Pandemonium,  they,  for 
a  season  **  suspended  hell,  and  took  with 
ravishment  the  thronging  audience  ;"  but  it 
was  only  for  a  season.  When  the  orator 
ceased  to  be  seen  and  heard,  his  words 
ceased  to  be  felt.  Hence  he  was  only  able 
to  pronounce  the  funeral  oration  of  his  par- 
ty, not  to  give  it  any  living  or  permanent 
place  in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  had 
the  tongue,  and  perhaps  the  brain,  but  he 
wanted  the  profound  heart  and  the  atroDf 
hand  to  be  tne  d^lW^t^x  ^IYtvqik.^. 
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He  broke  at  last,  as  breaks  a  wave  of  ocean 
— the  most  beautiful  and  eloquent  of  the 
deep,  starred  with  spray,  large  in  volume— 
upon  a  ja^ed  rock,  which  silently  receives, 
and  repels,  and  extinguishes  the  bright  in- 
Tader.  The  echoes  of  his  eloquence  still 
linger,  like  ghosts  amid  the  halls  of  history, 
but  his  name  has  long  since  faded  into  par- 
tial insignificance,  and,  in  comparison  with 
his  manlier  and  stronger  foes,  has  not  even 
the  sound  which  that  of  Eschines  now  bears 
beside  that  of  Demosthenes.  He  fell,  and 
being  the  weaker,  he  deserved  to  fall,  in  the 
de^th  and  life  struggle. 

The  account  of  his  and  the  other  Giron- 
dists' last  night  in  prison  is  pronounced  by 
Carlyle  "  not  edifying."  And  yet,  as  with 
all  last  scenes,  noble  elements  are  mingled 
with  it.  They  sing  "  tumultuous  songs  ;" 
they  frame  strange  satiric  dialogues  between 
the  devil  and  hb  living  representatives ;  they 
discourse  gravely  about  the  happiness  of  the 
peoples  ;  they  talk,  too,  in  wild  and  whirling 
words,  of  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul,  and 
the  scenes,  so  near,  beyond  the  guillotine 
snd  the  grave.  Yergniaud,  like  Hannibal, 
had  secreted  poison,  but,  as  it  is  not  enough 
for  his  friends  as  well  as  himself,  therefore 
"  to  the  dogs — he'll  none  of  it." 

His  eloquence,  too,  bursts  out,  like  an  ex- 
piring flame,  into  glorious  bravuras.  If  not 
edifying,  surely  this  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting of  all  scenes.  Who  can  or  dare 
reproduce  it  to  us  in  words  ?  Where  the 
North  capable  of  this  "  Noctes  ?"  We  think 
Carlyle  himself  might,  twenty  years  ago, 
have  given  it  us,  in  a  rough  and  rapid  man- 
ner. As  it  is,  "  for  ever  undescribed  let  it 
remain." 

It  was  intensely  French.  They  never  die 
like  the  fox  described  by  Macaulay — 

"  Which  dies  in  silence,  biting  hard. 
Among  the  d'ytn^ hounds." 

They  must  go  out  either  in  splendor  or  in 
stench,  but  both  must  be  palpable  and  os- 
tentatious. A  Vergniaud,  quiet  serene, 
meditative,  lost  in  contemplation  of  the  real- 


ities before  him,  or  eTen  saymg  quietly,  likB 
Thistlewood  to  Ings,  "  We  shall  soon  know 
the  great  secret,"  is  an  incongmoos  concept 
tion.  He  must  carol  and  curvet,  speak  and 
sing,  laugh  and  speculate,  upon  the  brink  of 
the  abyss.  Might  not,  by  the  way,  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  national  aeathbedst  and  how 
they  are  met  and  spread,  tell  as  something 
about  national  character,  and  about  things 
more  important  far  ? 

Having  been  compelled,  shortly  but  se- 
verely, to  express  our  notion  of  Yergniaud 
and  his  abortive  party,  we  are  not,  at  the 
same  time,  disposed  to  part  with  either  in 
anger.  They  did  their  best ;  they  did  their 
no  work  in  an  elegant  and  artistic  manner ; 
and  now,  like  the  Gracchi  of  ancient  Rome, 
they  are  honorable,  more  for  what  they 
were  reputed  to  be  than  for  what  they  effect- 
ed. Let  the  hymn  of  the  "  Marseillaise," 
which  the  Girondists  sung  at  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold,  in  ghastly  gradation,  waxmg 
feebler  and  fainter,  till  it  died  away  in  am 
dying  throat,  be  their  everlasting  remem- 
brancer and  requiem ! 

''  Such  an  act  of  music  I  Conceive  it  well ! 
The  yet  living  chant  there — the  chorus  so 
rapidly    wearing  weak !    Samson's  axe  is 
rapid  ;  one  head  per  minute,  or  little  less. 
The  chorus  is  worn  0M^    Farewell,  for  eve^ 
more,  ye  Girondins !    Te  Deum  I     Fauchet 
has   become  silent ;  Yalaze's  dead  head  is 
lopped ;  the  sickle  of  the  guillotine  has  reaped 
the   Girondins  all  away — the  eloquent,  the 
young,  the  beautiful,  and  brave !     O  Death, 
what  feast  is  toward  in   thy  ghastly  halls  ?" 
"  Such,"  says  Carlyle,    "  was  the  end  of 
Girondism.  They  arose  to  regenerate  France, 
these  men,   and   have    accomplished    thu, 
Alas,  whatever  quarrel  we  had   with  them, 
has  not  their  cruel  fate  abolished  it  ?    Pity 
only  survives.     So  many  excellent  souls  of 
heroes  sent  down  to  Hades — they  themselves 
given  as  a  prey  to  dogs  and  all  manner  of 
birds  !  But  here,  loo,  the  will  of  the  Supreme 
Power  was  accomplished.     As   Yergniaud 
said,   "The   Revolution,  like  Saturn,  is  de- 
vouring its  own  children." 
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MIRABEAU'S   CORRESPONDENCE.* 


The  Revolution  in  France  of  1846  has  re- 
vived our  interest  in  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  greater  Revolution  of  1789, 
and  in  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  per- 
sons who  took  prominent  parts  m  the  tran- 
sactions of  that  most  eventful  period  of 
modem  history, 

There  are  undoubtedly  great  differences 
in  the  Revolutions  of  1789  and  1848,  but 
they  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  resem- 
blance. The  chief  point  of  similitude  is, 
that  at  both  periods  the  political  and  social 
organization  of  France  was  broken  up  into 
its  component  elements ;  in  the  Revolution 
of  1789,  perhaps  with  inevitable  precipitancy, 
in  that  of  1848,  in  a  spirit  of  unnecessary 
change^  and  with  reckless  conceit.  On  both 
occasions  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment was  overthrown,  after  a  desperate 
struggle  in  1789,  and  without  resisUnce  in 
1848.  In  truth  the  old  and  corrupt  mon- 
archy which  fell  with  Louis  XVI.  had  more 
blood  m  its  veins,  and  died  harder  than  the 
recently  embodied  royalty  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  foundations  of  the  former  had  been 
deeply  laid  in  the  traditions  and  habits,  if 
not  in  the  affections,  of  the  people ;  while 
the  latter  had  but  a  slight  hold  on  the  sur- 
face, and  yielded  to  the  first  puff  of  the  re- 
volutionary tempest. 

So  many  political  problems  had  been 
solved  between  1789  and  1848,  and  so  many 
results  had  been  obtained  favorable  to  the 
best  interests  of  society,  and  to  the  rights  of 
the  people,  that  at  the  latter  period,  there 
was  little  more  to  do  in  the  way  of  organic 
improvement,  than  to  extend  the  electoral 
franchise,  so  as  to  make  the  elected  body  a 
real  representation  of  the  French  people. 
A  reform  of  Parliament  was  required,  and 
not  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  government 
itself.  Louis  Philippe,  by  obstinately  resist- 
ing the  first,  was  the  principal  agent  in  bring- 

*  Corre^ondance  erUre  Lt  CanUe  de  Mirabeau  et 
Le  Comte  Le  La  Afarek^  pendant  lei  anniet  1789, 
1790  et  1791.  RecueiUie,  mUe  en  ordre,  et  pobliee, 
par  M.  Ad.  De  Baoourt,  Anden  Ambassadeor  de 
France,  pr^  la  Ooor  de  Sardaigiie. 


ing  about  the  latter.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
he  was  ill-advised,  for,  though  his  ministers 
agreed  with  him,  he  was  his  own  counsellor ; 
he  had  not,  like  Louis  XVI.,  a  family  to  in- 
fluence him,  or  courtiers  to  mislead  him ;  he 
himself  was  convinced  that  the  French  peo- 
ple possessed  as  much  liberty  and  political 
power  as  could  be  safely  entrufted  to  them, 
and  ho  would  not  even  entertain  the  question 
of  further  extension.  In  this  respect  Louis 
XVI.  appears  to  comparative  advantage ;  he 
felt  that  great  administrative  changes  were 
required,  and  he  was  ready,  anlva  regia  dig- 
nit  ate,  to  make  them.  His  task,  even  if  he 
had  been  honestly  and  effectively  supported 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and  well  coun- 
selled by  his  ministers,  would  have  been 
most  difficult ;  nor  was  that  of  the  National 
Assembly  itself  less  so.  Master  spirits  were 
required  at  once  on  the  throne  and  in  the 
Assembly.  The  reigning  Bourbon  was  al- 
together unfitted  for  the  exigencies  of  the 
occasion.  A  master  spirit  did  appear  in  the 
Assembly,  but  under  such  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  for  so  short  a  time,  that  the 
benefits  to  have  been  derived  from  the  com- 
manding influence  of  a  man,  uniting  in  him- 
self the  opposite  qualifications  of  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  and  of  a  minister  of  the  Sove- 
reign, remain  the  object  of  mere  speculation, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  records  of  history. 
That  man  was  Mirabeau. 

Mirabeau's  youthful  immoralities  had  ex- 
ceeded the  license  permitted  to  his  age  and 
station,  so  that,  the  first  time  he  appeared 
in  the  hall  of  the  States- General  he  was  re- 
ceived with  murmurs  of  disapprobation. 
Nor  was  this  surprising  ;  he  stood  there  a 
convicted  adulterer,  and  a  betrayer  of  official 
confidence.*  He  is  reported  to  have  met 
this  reception  with  a  smile  of  disdain  ;  feel- 
ing, as  he  must  have  done,  an  irresistible 

*  We  allude  to  his  adulterous  ooonexion  with 
Madame  Monnier  (Sophia  Ruffey),  and  to  the  sale 
by  him  to  a  bookseller  of  the  maDoscript  of  the 
'*  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,**  which  was 
in  fact  a  pnblicatioo  of  his  official  despatches  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affiitirs,  during  nis  secret  mii- 
iioQ  at  Berlin. 
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convictioD,  that  his  success  in  the  career  just 
opened  to  him  would  soon  cause  the  vices  of 
his  private  life  to  be  overlooked.  We  may 
also  add  a  belief  that  the  consciousness  of 
the  public  good,  which  he  felt  himself  capa- 
ble of  achieving,  gave  him  an  honorable  con- 
fidence in  his  power  of  self- redemption. 

The  great  question  was  immediately 
brought  under  discussion — "  Were  the  Etats 
G6neraux  to  deliberate  in  one  body  or  sepa- 
rately ?"  The  Tiers  Etat  contended  for  the 
first,  while  the  orders  of  the  nobility  and  of 
the  clergy  claimed  the  right  of  separate  de* 
liberation  for  each  of  the  three  orders.  Mira- 
beau,  though  a  member  of  the  Tiers  Etat, 
was  far  from  at  once  adopting  their  preten- 
sions ;  and  he  applied,  through  Malonet,  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
ministers,  for  an  interview  with  Monsieur 
Necker.  That  interview  took  place,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Malonet,  in  his  Memoirs, 
for  the  fact,  that  Mirabeau,  after  explaining 
his  views  regarding  a  constitutional  monar- 
chy, pressed  upon  Necker  the  importance 
of  the  Government  overcoming  the  resistance 
of  the  orders  of  nobility  and  clergy  to  a  union 
with  the  Tiers  Etat,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
evils  which  would  inevitably  follow  from  its 
continuance.  Necker  was  cold  and  disdain- 
ful, and  made  no  reply  to  the  suggestion. 
Mirabeau  left  the  minister  in  great  irritation, 
and  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  Je  ne  revien- 
drai  plus,  mais  il  aura  de  mes  nouvelles." 
Malonet  admits  that  from  the  opening  of  the 
Etats  G6neraux  Mirabeau  evinced  a  fixed  de- 
termination to  support  the  royal  authority, 
provided,  it  were  founded  on  constitutional 
principles  ;  but  from  the  first,  also,  he  had  a 
double  character  to  sustain — he  endeavored 
to  be  at  the  same  time  the  supporter  of  order 
and  kingly  government,  as  well  as  the  elo- 
quent tribune  of  the  people,  whose  force 
rested  on  his  personal  popularity,  and  on  that 
only. 

Mirabeau  was  a  party  with  Sieyes  and 
others  in  persuading  the  Tiers  Etat  to  assume 
the  title  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  to 
give  to  its  members  that  of  Representatives 
of  the  French  People — titles  which  were 
resumed  in  the  Constitution  of  1848  The 
occurrences  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Assembly,  held  in  the  Tennis  Court,  when 
the  usual  hall  of  their  sittings  had  been  shut 
up,  under  pretence  of  repairs,  are  well 
known  to  our  readers  ;  and  it  may  be  truly 
•aid  that,  with  the  language  of  Mirabeau  to 
the  Marquis  de  Brez6,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Ceremonies,  who  had  called  upon  the  Three 
Orders  to  separate,  in  conformity  witVi  ii^i^ 


commands  of  the  King,  given  at  the  Royal 
Seance  of  the  2drd  June,  1769,  the  Revolu- 
tion beg^an,  and  was  at  once  completed.  We 
believe  the  following  to  be  the  most  correct 
record  of  what  Mirabeau  said  on  that  ever- 
memorable  occasion  : — "  Qui,  Monsieur,  nous 
avons  entendu  lea  intentions  qu'on  a  sugge- 
rees  au  Roi ;  et  vous  qui  ne  sauriez  ^tre  son 
Organe  auprds  de  I'Assembl^e  Nationale; 
vous,  qui  n  avez  ici  ni  place,  ni  voix,  ni  droit 
de  parler ;  allez  dire  k  votre  Maitre  qui  nous 
sommes  ici  par  la  volont^  du  people,  et  que 
nous  n*en  sortirons  que  par  la  force  des 
bayonettes."  No  words  can  convey  a  more 
energetic  and  dignified  assertion  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  representative  body,  and 
they  at  once  annihilated  the  pageants  of  ab- 
solute monarchy. 

Here  then  begins  that  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, which  in  its  origin  and  fanctions,  was  in 
some  measure  the  prototype  to  that  of  1848. 
Although  the  Constitution  framed  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly  in  1791  had  little  du- 
ration, the  reputation  of  the  Assembly  itself, 
far  from  diminishing,  has  rather  increased 
with  the  progress  of  time.  Much  of  the 
framework  of  the  present  organization  of 
France  was  then  prepared,  and  the  principles 
of  its  internal  administration  were  definitively 
laid  down.  We  cannot  but  admire  the  great 
capacity  and  various  talents  displayed  by 
the  members  of  that  Assembly,  brought 
more  prominently  forward  by  the  contrasts 
of  their  political  opinions.  Mirabeau  shone 
with  greater  brightness  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual, but  he  did  not  eclipse  his  distinguished 
colleagues.  Barnave,  Maury,  Cazales  were 
powerful  rivals  in  eloquence,  and  the  political 
metaphysician,  Sieyes,  scarcely  yielded  to 
Mirabeau  in  sagacious  anticipations  and  ener- 
getic decision  at  critical  moments. 

The  Members  of  the  Committee  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  the  Project  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  Constituent  Assembly  were 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  Monnier,  Cbapelier, 
Lally  Tolendal,  Clermont  Tonnerre,  Champ- 
ion de  Cic^  (Archbishop  of  Toulouse),  and 
Bergasse.  Let  our  i*eaders  compare  these 
names  with  those  of  the  Committee  that 
framed  tiie  Constitution  of  1848  ;  Cormeniu, 
Marrast,  La  Mennais,  Vivien,  Tocqueville, 
Dufaure,  Martin  (de  Strasburg),  Woirhaye, 
Coquerel,  Corbon,  Thouret  de  TAllier, 
Gustave  de  Beaumont,  Dupin,  Vaulabelle, 
0.  Barrot,  Pages  de  TArriege,  Dornds,  Con- 
sid^rant.  From  these  two  Committees  ema- 
nated the  Constitutions  of  1791  and  1848, 
and  the  Members  are  respectively  respon- 
[  svb\^  iox  Oleic  works.    It  is  painful  to  see 
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the  Dames  of  men  so  eminent  m  the  present 
day,  attached  to  the  concoction  of  that  of 
1648,  which,  before  the  ink  was  dry  upon 
the  Constitutional  Act,  some  of  them  de- 
clared to  be  contradictory  in  its  provisions, 
unsuited  to  the  people,  and  impracticable  in 
execution. 

The  papers  which  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  Article,  collected,  arranged,  and 
edited  by  Monsieur  Bacourt  with  great  care 
and  impartiality,  are  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  from  pa^e  4,  to  page  178,  of 
the  first  volume  consists  of  notices  by  the 
Comte  de  la  Marck  himself  on  the  principal 
personages  of  the  Court  of  Louis  Xvl.,  and 
of  a  narrative  compiled  from  other  less  com- 
plete notes  left  by  him,  giving  a  detailed 
account  of  his  intercourse  with  Mirabeau, 
and  explanatory  of  the  correspondence.  To 
this  narrative  tne  editor  has  added  some  very 
useful  notes  of  his  own.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  readers  in  general  will  consider 
this  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work. 
The  second  part  contains  the  correspondence 
with  Mirabeau  from  the  28th  of  December 
1789  till  the  24th  of  March  1791 ;  he  died 
on  the  2nd  of  April  of  that  year.  This 
correspondence  occupies  a  portion  of  the 
first  volume,  the  whole  of  the  second,  and 
the  first  113  pages  of  the  third  volume.  In 
the  last  portion  of  the  third  volume  the 
reader  will  find  several  letters  from  the 
Comte  de  la  Marck,  to  the  Comte  Mercy 
d'Argenteau  and  to  other  persons,  together 
with  a  few  notes  drawn  up  by  Monsieur 
Pellenc,  Mirabeau's  private  secretary,  after 
the  death  of  Mirabeau. 

The  sketches  of  character  and  observations 
contained  in  the  original  notes  of  the  Comte 
de  la  Marck  are  full  of  interest;  and  we 
regret  that  our  limits  restrict  us  to  a  few 
extracts,  and  to  an  abridgment  of  the  nar- 
rative. We  particularly  recommend  to  our 
readers  the  Comte  de  la  Marck 's  remarks  on 
the  relations  of  Marie  Antoinette  with  the 
Ducbesse  de  Polignac,  and  on  the  leading 
persons  admitted  to  her  intimate  society. 

The  Comte  de  la  Mnrck,  describing  Marie 
Antoinette,  says : — 

'  I  will  endeavor  to  bring  together  some  notices 
of  various  circumstances,  in  which  I  was  per- 
sonally placed  in  a  situation  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  Queen,  and  to  appreciate  her  character. 
She  had,  above  all,  great  goodness  of  heart,  and  a 
strong  inclination  to  oblige  those  who  sought  her 
good  offices,  and  too  often  this  kindness  of  dis- 
position was  imposed  upon.  Marie  Antoinette 
did  not  possess  much  reach  of  mind,  but 
•he  readily  [perceived  and^  comprefaended^  what 


was  brought  before  her.  The  gajrety  of  her 
character  gave  her  an  inclination  to  jest,  which 
she  sometimes  carried  to  the  length  of  ridicule. 
This  was  a  fault  in  a  person  placed  in  her  station* 
and  those  around  her  were  apt  to  encourage  her 
in  it.  I  can,  without  hesitation,  assert  that  the 
Queen  was  not  in  the  habit  of  exerting  her 
influence  with  the  King  in  the  choice  of  bis 
ministers ;  the  only  exception  was  the  nomination 
of  the  Marquis  de  Segur  to  the  Ministry  of  War. 
I  will  even  go  farther,  and  say,  that  the  Queen, 
so  far  from  bavins  any  taste  or  desire  to  meddle 
in  public  affairs,  had  a  positive  repugnance  for 
doing  so,  probably  arisuig  from  the  usual  levity 
of  i&  female  character.' 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  supports  this 
assertion  by  citing  various  instances  in 
which  measures  were  adopted  without 
her  knowledge  in  opposition  to  her  opin- 
ions and  wishes.  At  the  same  time, 
the  inresolntton  of  the  King  in  the  midst  of 
the  dangers  with  which  they  were  surround- 
ed, forced  the  Queen  forward,  in  order  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  her  royal  hus- 
band. 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  saw  much  of  La 
Fayette  before  the  latter  embarked  in  the 
war  of  American  Independence,  and  he  de- 
scribes him  as  an  awkward  imitator  in 
fashionable  life  of  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Yicomte  de  Noailles.  This  spirit  of  imita- 
tion suggested  to  La  Fayette  the  desire  to 
join  the  American  insurgents,  which  the 
Vicomte  de  Noailles  had  already  asked  per- 
mission to  do.  Monsieur  Bacourt,  the  editor 
of  the  correspondence,  gives  an  extract  from 
the  memoirs  of  La  Fayette,  in  which  the 
latter  assigns  much  higher  motives  for  his 
joining  the  American  cause.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  contradictory  in  the  two 
statements.  Imitation  may  have  first  sug- 
gested the  idea  to  La  Fayette's  mind,  and 
the  determination  once  taken,  he  may  have 
worked  himself  up  into  enthusiasm. 

Speaking  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  (p.  81,) 
the  Comte  says : — 

''  Equity  and  impartiality  compel  me,  in  finish- 
ing this  imperfect  slietch  of  the  character  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  not  to  pass  over  in  silence,  the 
good  qualities  which  I  have  observed  in  him.  He 
was  most  scrupulous  in  performing  his  promises, 
and  he  consiaered  himself  irrevocably  engaged 
even  by  a  word  hastily  uttered ;  he  was  extreroelv 
shy,  but  this  is  a  fault  generally  connected  with 
goodness  of  heart.  Tbe  Duke  of  Orleans  never 
so  far  overcame  this  timidity  as  to  be  able  to  speak 
in  public.  When  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Parliament  he  bad  to  read  a  paper  containing  a 
few  remarks  in  opposition  to  the  commands  just 
delivered  by  the  King,  he  stammered  and  was 
nearly  ioandifato.    Oix  %.  i^  \msi^  Nss^-^asti^.^*.- 
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CMion,  when  he  had  undertaken  to  read  a  short 
address,  urging  the  majority  of  the  Noblesse  to 
join  the  Tiers  Etat,  he  fainted,  and  the  windows 
were  thrown  open  to  revive  liiin." 

The  mtroduction  of  the  Comte  de  la  Marck 
to  Mirabeau  was  efifected  at  the  desire  of  the 
Oomte,  through  Monsieur  Senac  de  Meilhan, 
ex-Intendant  of  the  province  of  Hainault; 
and  the  occasion  was  a  dinner  at  the  house 
of  the  Prince  de  Poix,  Governor  of  Ver- 
sailles. The  party  consisted,  besides,  of  the 
Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Tess^,  Monsieur  de 
Thun,  and  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles,  who  had 
all  expressed  a  wbh  to  become  acquainted 
with  Mirabeau.  The  following  are  the  Comte 
de  la  Marck*s  first  impressions  of  his  future 
intimate  friend.     (P,  81.) 

*^  He  was  tall,  squarely  and  heavily  built ;  his 
head,  large  beyond  the  usual  proportions,  was  fur- 
ther increased  by  a  large  quantity  of  hair,  curled 
and  powdered  ;  he  wore  a  plain  coat,  with  but- 
tons of  enormous  dimensions  of  colored  stones; 
his  whole  dress  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  fash- 
ion, and  very  unlike  that  of  Hie  Court.  His  fea- 
tures were  disfigured  by  the  small-pox,  he  had  a 
downward  look,  but  his  eyes  were  fall  of  fire. 
Meaning  to  be  polite,  he  exaggerated  his  saluta- 
tions, and  his  first  words  were  absurd  compli- 
ments sufficiently  vulgar.  In  short,  he  had  nei- 
ther the  manners  nor  the  language  of  the  societv 
in  which  he  then  happened  to  be ;  and  although 
by  his  birth  he  was  equal  in  rank  to  his  hosts,  it 
was  quite  evident  he  was  entirely  deficient  in  the 
ease  of  manners  that  belongs  to  good  society.  It 
was  not  till  Monsieur  de  Meilhan  turned  the  con- 
versation to  general  politics  and  administration, 
that  everything  ridiculous  and  vulgarly  affected 
in  Mirabeau's  manner  and  conversation  disap- 
peared. All  then  remarked  the  abundance  and 
clearness  of  his  ideas,  and  he  enchanted  his  hear- 
ers by  his  brilliant  and  energetic  manner  of  ex- 
pressing them." 


The  Comte  de  la  Marck  relates  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  in  connexion  with  this  dinner : 
"The  Prince  de  Poix,  who  read  but  little, 
and  was  not  at  all  an  fait  of  public  affairs, 
having  said,  on  Monsieur  Necker's  name  be- 
ing mentioned,  *Ah!  there  indeed,  is  a  manF 
Mirabeau,  surprised  by  this  burst  of  eulogy, 
drew  back  a  few  steps,  and,  bowing  with 
great  gravity  to  the  Prince,  replied,  *  Yes, 
he  is  a  great  player  at  cup  and  ball.' " 

The  result  of  this  first  meeting  was  a  mu- 
tual expression  of  a  wish,  by  the  Comte  de 
la  Marck  and  Mirabeau,  to  continue  the  ac- 
quaintance. The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on  find- 
ing that  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  was  in  hab- 
its o/ifltercourse  with  Mirabeau,  intimated  a 


they  met  at  dinner  at  the  Comte's.  Mba- 
bean  was  not  pleased  with  the  Duke,  who, 
he  remarked,  aid  not  inspire  him  with  any 
confidence. 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  being  elected  a 
Deputy  of  the  Noblesse  for  the  Bailliage  of 
Quesnoy,  in  which  the  estate  of  Raismes, 
which  he  possessed  m  right  of  his  wife,  was 
situated,  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the 
Etats  G6n6raux ;  and  he  and  MiraWa  met 
in  the  Assembly  three  days  after  the  union 
of  the  Three  Orders.     Comte  de  la  Marck 
had  adhered  to  the  measures  of  tbe  majority 
of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged.    Mira- 
beau went  up  to  him,  and  said,  "  Ne  recon- 
naissez  vous  plus  vos  anciens  amis  ;  vous  ne 
m'avez  encore  rien  dit  ?"    The  Comte  pro- 
posed their  dining  together,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Mirabeau.     On  that  occasion  Mira- 
beau said,  "  You  are  no  doubt  dissatisfied 
with  me."     "  And  with  many  others,"  was 
the  reply.     •*  If  that  be  so,  you  ought  to  be 
discontented    with   the  inhabitants    of  the 
Chateau. — Le  vaisseau  de  V^lat  est  battu  par 
la  phis  violente  tempite,  el  it  rCy  a  personne  a 
la  barre,**    These  words  are  remarkable,  for 
they  contain  the  formula  of  all  Mirabeau's 
subsequent  communications  with  the  Couirt 
and  the  Ministers.     Mirabeau  felt,  even  at 
that  period,  that  he  was  wanted  at  tbe  helm. 
We  would  willingly  transcribe  the  whole  of 
this  conversation  between  the  Comte  de  la 
Marck,  for  in  it  Mirabeau  briefly  but  com- 
pletely  developed  his  views  respecting  the 
future  government  of  France.     **  The  fate  of 
France,"  he  said,  "  was  decided.     The  words 
Liberty  and  Taxes  voted  by  the  people,  had 
been  uttered  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
there  is  no  issue  out  of  the  difficulty,  but  by 
a  Constitution,  more  or  less  similar  to  that  of 
England  :  the  day  on  which  the  Ministers  of 
the  king  will  agree  to  discuss  the  state  of  affairs 
with  me,  they  will  find  me  devoted  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  to  that  of  Constitutional  Mon- 
archy."    This  sentiment  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  his  plans  and  opinions  until  the  day  of 
his  death.     The  conversation  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  June,  1789. 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck,  in  his  intimate  in- 
tercourse with  Mirabeau,  became  convinced 
that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  secure  his 
parliamentary  support  of  the  royal  cause,  as 
his  principles  were  sincerely  monarchical. 
The  Comte  opened  himself  on  the  subject  to 
Monsieur  de  Cil^,  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Seals  ;  the  latter  was  ready 
to  adopt  the  Count's  views,  but  declared  that 
Monsieur  Necker  could  never  consent  to  any 
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often  beld  by  Mirabeau  in  tbe  Assembly, 
and  in  tbe  Revolutionary  Societies,  drew 
from  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  a  very  strong 
remonstrance,  which  was  well  and  patiently 
received ;  but  Mirabeau  said  in  his  defence 
that  "  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  act  other- 
wise, without  risking  the  loss  of  his  popula- 
rity, which  was  his  strength."  "The  ar- 
mies," said  he,  **  are  in  tbe  &ce  of  each  other, 
negotiation  or  conflict  must  take  place.  The 
Government  will  adopt  neither,  and  is  play- 
ing a  very  dangerous  game." 

Droz,  in  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Louis 
XVI.,  asserts  that  Mirabeau,  about  this  time, 
received  a  sum  of  300,000  francs  through 
Le  CIos,  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  pur- 
chase his  services  in  the  Assembly.  This  ac- 
cusation, so  often  brought  against  Mirabeau, 
is  utterly  denied  by  the  Comte  de  la  Marck, 
who  truly  says,  that  it  was  very  unlikely 
that,  if  Mirabeau  had  just  received  so  large 
a  sum  from  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  should 
have  applied  to  him  for  a  loan  of  50  louis, 
which  he  did  the  same  month.  Even  Droz 
admits  that  Mirabeau  would  not  have  taken 
money  on  condition  of  acting  contrary  to  his 
principles ;  and  La  Marck  emphatically  says, 
**  Non,  jamais  Mirabeau  ne  sacrifia  ses  prin- 
cipes  a  ses  iut^r^ts  p^cuniaires."  Mirabeau's 
own  expression  regarding  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was,  "On  pretend  que  je  suis  de  son 
parti ;  je  ne  voudrais  pas  de  lui  pour  mon 
valet."  However,  Mirabeau's  language  to 
the  Comte  de  Narbonne,  recorded  by  Droz, 
might  lead  to  a  less* favorable  conclusion. 
**  Un  homme  comme  moi  pent  recevoir  cent 
mille  ^cus,  mais  on  n'a  pas  un  homme  comme 
moi  pour  cent  mille  ^iis."  A  distinction  al- 
most as  dangerous  as  that  attributed  to  Ba- 
con, between  selling  justice,  but  not  injus- 
tice. 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck,  anxious  to  ex- 
plain to  the  Queen  the  reasons  of  his  inti- 
macy with  Mirabeau,  employed  the  Oomtesse 
d'Ossun,  the  Dame  d'Atours  (p.  99.)  to  con- 
vey to  Her  Majesty  that  his  object  was  to 
moderate  Mirabeau's  revolutionary  outbreaks, 
and  to  make  him  useful  to  the  King,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Ministers.  The  Queen  granted 
the  Comte  an  audience,  at  which,  while  she 
admitted  his  good  intentions,  she  added, 
**  Nous  ne  serons  jamais  assez  malheureux, 
je  pense,  pour  ^tre  reduits  k  la  p^nible  ex- 
tremity de  recourir  k  Mirabeau."  The  Queen 
had  afterwards  recourse  to  the  services  of 
Mirabeau,  but  the  reluctance  with  which  she 
did  so,  prevented  her  from  ever  giving  him 
her  entire  confidence.  The  Comte  was  much 
disappointed  at  this  failure,  for  daily  inter- 


course had  increased  his  own  confidence  in 
him,  and  had  brought  conviction  to  his  mind 
that  the  formidable  tribune  possessed  esti- 
mable qualities  of  head  and  heart.  Mirabeau 
on  one  occasion,  full  of  repentance  for  the 
past,  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  deep  affliction* 
"  Ah  !  que  Timmoralit^  de  ma  jeunesse  fait 
de  tort  k  la  chose  publique !"  Memorable 
words,  containing  a  practical  lesson  to  pub- 
lic men,  that  the  hignest  talents  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  natural  influence  by  reckless 
disregard  of  morality, 

The  sagacity  of  Mirabeau  led  him  to  antici- 
pate some  catastrophe,  such  as  took  place 
on  the  5th  and  6th  October ;  for  some  days 
before  he  said  to  La  Marck,  "  Tout  est  per- 
du !  le  Roi  et  la  Reine  y  p6riront,  et  vous  le 
verrez;  la  populace  hattra  leur  cadavresJ* 
The  events  of  the  5th  and  6  th  October  were  . 
the  beginning  of  the  accomplishment  of  this 
terrific  prophecy.  The  Comte  gives  a  short 
account  of  the  occurrences  of  the  5  th  and 
6th  October,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness, 
not  very  favorable  to  Monsieur  La  Fayette, 
and  quite  exculpating  Mirabeau  from  having 
any  connection  with  the  movement  of  the 
populace  of  Paris  upon  Versailles. 

The  day  after  the  King  was  dragged,  as 
Comte  de  la  Marck  very  justly  expresses  it, 
to  the  Tuileries,  Mirabeau  urged  him  to  press 
upon  the  King  and  Queen  the  necessity  of 
leaving  Paris  ;  otherwise  that  "  they  and 
France  were  lost."  He  further  asked  the 
Count,  if  he  were  in  a  position  to  give  their 
Majesties  an  assurance  that  they  might  rely 
upon  him.  A  few  days  afterwards  Mirabeau 
placed  in  tbe  Count's  hand  a  memoir  on  the 
subject,  dated  the  5th  of  October,  1789. 
This  memoir  is  found  in  the  "  Correspon- 
dence." Mirabeau,  while  he  recommended 
the  King  and  Royal  Family  to  quit  Paris  and 
to  go  to  Normandy,  deprecated  any  intention 
of  leaving  France,  which  he  characterized  as 
an  irreparable  act  of  imprudence.  The  King's 
total  want  of  energy  prevented  tbe  adoption 
of  this  plan,  which,  if  carried  out  at  that 
time  with  all  the  concomitant  measures  re- 
commended by  Mirabeau,  might  perhaps 
have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

'  Mirabeau  bad  personally  a  very  low  opin- 
ion of  La  Fayette's  abilities,  and  great  dis- 
trust of  his  political  conduct ;  still  he  felt  tbe 
importance  to  the  royal  cause  of  their  acting 
together,  and  made  advances  to  La  Fayette 
for  that  purpose.  They  were  unsuccessful ; 
for  Monsieur  La  Fayette,  neither  then  nor  at 
any  period  of  his  political  life,  had  quite  made 
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for  the  public  interest,  or  indeed  for  his  own. 
Whereas  Mirabeau  was  decision  personified. 
He  sought  the  establishment  of  a  Limited 
Monarchy  for  France,  and  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister  for  himself.  La  Fayette  had 
probably  at  this  time  some  vagne  notion  of 
9i  a  Monarchy  with  Republican  institutions, 
of  whieh  he  meant  himself  to  be  the  Protec- 
tor; but  he  ne?er  dreamt  of  giving  to  the 
Sovereign  the  decree  of  independent  autho- 
rity which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Executive  Power.  This  vague 
and  contradictory  notion  of  a  Republican  Mon- 
archy seemed  about  to  become  a  reality  in 
1830,  but  was  dissipated  by  the  dexterity  and 
determination  of  Louis  Philippe.  La  Fayette 
had  not  changed — he  still  had  more  vanity 
than  ambition,  but  had  not  perspicacity  nor 
resolution  sufficient  to  save  his  vanity  from 
mystification,  nor  to  work  out  for  himself  the 
place  which  would  have  satisfied  his  ambi- 
tion. His  probity  obtained  for  him  the  con- 
fidence of  Louis  XYL;  but  he  was  an  imprac- 
ticable counsellor  for  a  King ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Mirabeau  had  no  object  of  personal 
ambition  which  was  not  compatible  with  the 
vigorous  exercise  of  the  royal  authority  with- 
in constitutional  limits;  indeed  his  personal 
success  depended  upon  that  very  condition. 
In  this  view  of  the  comparative  utility  of  the 
two  men  to  the  royal  cause,  the  immorality 
and  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  Mirabeau 
were  a  very  subordinate  consideration ;  and 
yet  with  Louis  XVI.  they  outweighed  all 
others. 

If  Mirabeau  held  La  Fayette  cheap  as  a 
statesman,  La  Fayette  did  not  set  a  very 
high  value  on  the  parliamentary  services  of 
Mirabeau ;  for  he  rather  insiduously  pro- 
posed to  him  a  sum  of  50,000  francs  from 
the  king's  civil  list  (of  which  he  disposed), 
and  an  embassy  that  might  eventually  lead 
to  a  ministry.  Mirabeau  rejected  these 
ofifers,  feeling  himself  to  be  the  only  man 
who  could  save  the  entire  political  fabric 
from  falling  to  pieces.  When  Necker  retired 
from  the  ministry,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
decree  of  the  7th  November,  1789.  which 
excluded  the  King's  Ministers  from  seats  in 
the  Assembly,  Mirabeau  might  possibly  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  which  would  have 
enabled  him,  as  Minister,  to  make  head 
against  the  revolutionary  storm  ;  but  that 
fatal  decree  of  exclusion  disqualified  him  for 
all  public  authority  in  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  limited  his  services  to  private  counsels, 
which,  however,  were  only  given  to  be 
fl^iected. 

The  ComU  de  h  Uarek  lefl  Paria  oa  \)ifi 


15th  of  December,  1789,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  I6th  of  March  1790.  During  hit 
absence  from  Paris  he  corresponded  with 
Mirabeau,  and  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  taken  by  him  in  the  Assembly-* 
violent,  and  very  contrary  to  the  opinions 
expressed  by  him  in  private,  that  their  in- 
timate communications,  at  least  on  political 
afiairs,  would  probably  have  ceased,  if  the 
Comte  de  Mercy,  the  Austrian  ambasaador, 
had  not,  at  the  command  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  given  to  the  intercourse  with  Mira^ 
beau  a  more  positive  character  than  it  had 
hitherto  possessed.  An  interview  took  plaoe 
between  Mirabeau  and  the  Comte  de  Mercy, 
at  which  Mirabeau  again  urged  the  necessity 
of  the  King  quitting  Paris,  but  not  the  king- 
dom. They  parted  well  satisfied  with  each 
other :  the  Comte  de  Mercy  was  convinced 
that  Mirabeau  was  able  to  render  most  im- 
portant services  to  the  cause  of  Royalty, 
and  thought  that  no  further  time  ought  to 
be  lost  in  securing  them. 

The  reluctance  of  their  Majesties  to  come 
into  direct  intercourse  with  a  man  of  so  bad 
a  private  character,  and  who  had  done  so 
much  in  the  first  instance  to  bring  on  the 
Revolution,  is  apparent  throughout,  and  it 
was  clear  that  although  employed,  he  was 
not  trusted.  The  King  was  ashamed  of  the 
intercourse,  and  enjoined  the  strictest  secresy 
on  the  subject.  Meantime,  he  paid  Mira^ 
beau's  debts,  amounting  to  208,000  francs; 
and  a  million  of  francs  in  bank  notes  were 
placed  in  the  Comte  de  la  Marck's  hands  to 
be  given  to  Mirabeau  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  if  the  King  was  satisfied  with  his 
services.  He  was  to  receive  besides  a 
monthly  allowance  of  6,000  francs.  The 
bank  notes  were  returned  by  the  Comte  to 
the  King  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau. 

On  the  drd  of  July,  1790,  the  Queen,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  ad- 
mitted Mirabeau  to  a  personal  conference  at 
the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  where  the  Court 
then  was.  The  Queen,  as  she  told  the 
Comte  de  la  Marck  a  few  days  after  this  in- 
terview, became  satisfied  of  the  sincere  attach- 
ment of  Mirabeau  to  the  Monarchy  and  to 
the  persons  of  their  Majesties.  Mirabeau  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  feelings 
or  prejudices  of  his  caste,  in  which  he  large- 
ly participated,  was  charmed  with  the  per- 
sonal grace  and  afiable  manners  of  Marie 
Antoinette.  His  solicitude  to  repair  the 
injuries  that  he  had  done  was  increaised,  and 
his  expression  to  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  was, 
'  rien  ne  m'arr^tera :  je  p^rirai  plut6t  que  da 
ViiiMDL^^wt  ^  mftft  ^rincipea.'  (P.  190.)    The 
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Comte  de  la  Marck  tells  us  that  he  believed 
the  King  and  Queen  had  as  much  confidence 
in  himself,  as  it  was  passible  for  them  to 
ha?e  in  any  one,  but  that  in  truth  they  gave 
their  confidence  to  no  one.  A  most  unfor- 
tunate withholding,  for  it  produced  un- 
certainty and  vacillation. 

The  Comte  de  Mercy  was  at  this  time 
called  to  other  duties  by  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph, and  the  Comte  de  La  Marck  himself 
had,  in  September,  1790,  intended  to  give  up 
his  seat  in  the  Assembly,  and  to  leave  Paris, 
but  was  induced  by  the  Comte  de  Mercy  to 
abandon  the  intention,  and  to  enter  into  cor- 
respondence with  him  during  his  temporary 
absence.  As  the  King  could  not  be  persuad- 
ed to  change  his  Ministers,  and  as  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  make  some  one  of  them  privy 
to  the  intercourse  between  Mimbeau  and  the 
Court,  the  Comte  de  Montmorin  was,  on  the 
advice  of  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  selected  for 
the  purpose,  and  from  henceforth  took  part 
in  the  confidential  communications  between 
the  parties. 

Mirabeau,  encouraged  by  the  direct  coali- 
tion between  him  and  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
morin, the  only  one  of  the  last  Ministry  who 
had  remained  in  office,  drew  up  a  Memoir, 
which  is  found  in  the  Correspondence  under 
the  date  of  the  2dd,  December,  1790,  enti- 
tled, "  View  of  the  state  of  France,  and  of 
the  Means  of  reconciling  Public  Liberty  with 
the  Royal  Authority.  This  Memoir  was 
given  by  the  Comte  de  la  Marck  to  the 
Vtueen,  who  was  much  struck  with  it,  and 
especially  with  that  part  which  pointed  out 
the  persona]  danger  of  the  Royal  Family : 
not  so  the  King,  who,  whether,  as  the  Comte 
says,  from  resignation  even  to  such  a  fate  as 
that  of  Charles  the  First,  or  from  apathy, 
could  not  be  roused  to  any  vigorous  resolu- 
tion by  the  first  perusal  of  the  Memoir. 

Mirabcau*8  parliamentary  career  now  drew 
to  a  close.  We  will  not  attempt  to  abridge 
the  account  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  but 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the 
interesting  details.  His  bodily  sufferings, 
which  he  bore  with  fortitude,  were  very 
great,  and  he  expired  in  the  arms  of  the 
Comte,  at  half-past  eight  o'ck>ck  on  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  April,  1791.  The 
Comte  thus  concludes  the  account  of  the  last 
hours  of  Mirabeau  :  '*  I  have  already  said, 
one  must  have  known  him  in  intimacy  to  do 
justice  to  his  great  and  noble  qualities,  and 
to  understand  how  great  was  his  power  of 
attraction.  Notwithstanding  the  differences 
of  character  which  existed  between  us,  I 
know  not  how  to  express  the  irreMstible 
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charm  which  drew  me  towards  him — it  was 
a  charm  which  he  exercised  on  all  who  knew 
him  intimately.  Those  who  were  united  to 
him  by  ties  of  affection,  cherished  the  most 
tender  recollection  of  him,*' 

Three  days  before  his  death,  and  when 
there  was  no  hope  of  his  recovering,  he  him- 
self proposed  to  La  Marck  to  take  charge  of 
his  papers,  in  which,  he  said,  there  was 
much  to  compromise  different  individuals, 
and  to  enable  ill-disposed  persons  to  mislead 
public  opinion ;  he  at  the  same  time  called 
upon  the  Comte  to  promise  that  they  should 
be,  at  a  fitting  time,  published  in  vindication 
of  his  memory.  The  Comte  readily  gave 
the  promise  required  ;  and,  assisted  by  Mon- 
sieur Pellenc,  Mirabeau's  private  secretar}', 
after  destroying,  in  a  very  hurried  manner, 
some  papers  which  the  Comte  admits  were 
of  importance,  made  a  selection  which  forms 
the  correspondence  which  is  now  before 
us. 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  says,  that  Mira- 
beau, although  possessed  of  great  quickness 
of  perception,  vigor  of  thought,  and  felicity 
of  expression  in  conversation,  and  in  the  tri- 
bune, was  very  slow  in  written  composition  ; 
that  he  found  great  difficulty  in  expressing 
his  ideas,  and  that  he  added  and  erased  so 
much,  as  to  render  his  manuscripts  illegible. 
This  was  undoubtedly  the  reason  that  he  so 
constantly  employed  others,  and  particularly 
Dumont  and  Pellenc,  to  prepare  notes,  and 
even  complete  memoirs,  which  formed  the 
substance  of  his  more  elaborate  speeches; 
but  these  documents  were  comparatively  in- 
animate bodies,  until  vivified  and  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  eloquent  genius  of  Mirabeau.  La 
Marck  enumerates  most  of  the  persons  thus 
employed  by  him. 

Within  a  fortnight  of  the  death  of  Mira* 
beau,  the  King,  after  having  been  prevented 
by  the  populace  from  going  to  St.  Cloud, 
and  being  thereby  literally  confined  to  the 
Tuileries,  determined  to  escape  from  Paris, 
in  execution  of  a  plan  framed  by  Monsieur  de 
Breteuil ;  Montmedy  was  the  place  to  which 
the  King  and  Royal  Family  were  to  have 
gone,  but  they  were  stopped  at  Varennes, 
and  brought  back  to  Paris.  The  Comte  de 
La  Marck  saw  the  King  and  Queen  frequent* 
ly  after  their  return,  and  rendered  to  them 
such  trifling  services  as  were  in  his  power. 
After  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by 
the  Kmg,  in  September,  1791,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  cabals  of  the  Constitutional 
Assembly,  the  Comte  thought  the  time  had 
oome  when  he  might  with  propriety  quit 
Fnmce ;  and  Mcor£ii^l^  bA\s^Y«6i 
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beginning  of  October,  1791.  On  going 
away,  he  made  arrangements  to  continue  his 
correspondence,  whenever  practicable,  with 
the  Comte  de  Montraorin,  and  he  received 
several  letters  from  him,  published  in  the 
"  Correspondence."  The  letters,  from  pre- 
caution, were  forwarded  in  the  hand- writing 
of  the  Comte  de  Montmorin*s  daughter,  the 
Comtesse  de  Beaumont,  to  whom  the  secret 
of  the  correspondence  was  entrusted. 

Before  we  enter  upon  an  examination  of 
the  correspondence  of  Mirabeau  with  the 
Comte  de  La  Marck,  we  must  call  the 
reader's  attention  to  the  letter  of  Marie  An- 
toinette to  Comte  de  Mercy,  dated  August 
16.  1791,  and  republished  in  a  note  by  M. 

de   Bacourt,  from  the  **  Retrospective  Re- 
*      If 
view. 

The  unfortunate  Queen  began  this  remark- 
ble  letter  on  the  10th  of  August,  but  did  not 
finish  it  till  the  26th.  The  principal  topics 
are,  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
King,  the  conduct  of  the  emigrant  Princes 
and  Nobles,  and  the  intervention  of  Foreign 
Powers  in  restoring  the  King's  legitimate  au- 
thority. 

The  Queen  expresses  her  conviction  that 
the  King  had  no  alternative,  in  accepting  the 
Constitution  which  was  about  to  be  present- 
ed. Her  Majesty  had  the  same  opinion  of 
the  Constitution  of  1791,  as  the  majority  of 
those  who  voted  for  it,  had  of  that  of  1848. 
She  thought  it  so  full  of  defects  and  contra- 
dictions, that  it  could  not  work,  and  must 
necessarily  fall  under  the  general  reprobation 
of  the  people.  The  King,  she  writes,  should 
in  accepting  it,  refer  to  his  declaration  of  the 
29th  of  June,  and  maintain  his  opinion  as  to 
the  impossibility  of  governing  well  with  such 
a  Constitution.  When  once  accepted,  the 
King  should  rigidly  ac^icre  to  it,  because  his 
80  doing  would  accelerate  the  expression  of 
universal  disgust.  He  ought  *'  marcher  in 
quelque  sorte  toujours  la  loi  a  la  main."  Is 
not  this  counsel  well  adapted,  mutatis  mu- 
landis,  to  the  position  of  the  present  execu- 
tive power  in  France  towards  the  Constitu- 
tioR  of  1848  ?  She  adds  that,  to  succeed  in 
this  line  of  conduct,  a  ministry  must  be 
formed,  composed  of  able  and  devoted  men, 
ready  to  be  disowned  by  the  courtiers  and 
aristocrats,  who,  however  indignant,  could 
never,  at  least  by  their  own  exertions,  re- 
cover the  position  which  they  had  lost. 

The  Queen,  in  the  first  part  of  her  letter, 

utterly  rejects  the  advice  of  the  Princes  to 

refuse  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  and  to 

rely  entirely  upon  the  assistance  of  Foreign 

Powers,    8be  oriticisei  the  conduct.  oC  eacli 


of  those  Powers,  points  out  the  indifference 
of  the  Emperor ;  the  insidious  policy  of 
England,  directed  to  the  encouragement  of 
all  parties  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  all ; 
and  the  steady  selfishness  of  Prussia.  Even 
union  among  these  Powers  would  come  too 
late  to  save  the  King  from  the  immediate 
danger  of  refusing  his  acceptance.  Still  she 
thinks  that  much  good  might  be  done  by 
a  manifesto  from  all  the  coalesced  Powers, 
as  it  might  induce  the  leaders  of  parties  in 
the  Assembly  to  come  into  terms  of  accom- 
modation.  Great  dissatisfaction  is  expressed 
at  the  conduct  of  the  Princes,  and  oif  Mon- 
sieur Calonne,  their  principal  adviser  ;  and 
great  bitterness  at  the  report  that  the  AlUed 
Powers  entertain  a  notion  of  acknowledging 
Monsieur  regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
Comte  d'Artois  lieutenant-general.  She 
treats  the  project  as  absurd,  and  ascribes  the 
notion  of  it  "&  quelque  t^te  Fran^aise." 
Thb  was  her  opinion  on  public  affairs,  but 
she  *'  doubted  whether  it  would  be  followed, 
for  the  Comte  knew  the  character  of  the 
person  (meaning  the  King)  with  whom  she 
had  to  deal,  who,  even  at  the  moment  when 
she  might  have  supposed  him  to  be  con- 
vinced, would  be  changed  by  a  single  word 
or  a  single  argument,  without  her  being  able 
to  perceive  that  •  the  alteration  had  taken 
place.  This  was  the  reason  why  many  use- 
ful things  <^ould  not  be  undertaken."  Marie 
Antoinette  concludes  this  part  by  saying,  that 
the  Count  may  be  assured  that  although 
"  she  may  be  compelled  to  yield  to  circum- 
stances, she  will  never  consent  to  any  act 
that  is  unworthy  of  her,  c'esl  dans  le  tnalkeur 
qiion  sent  d'avantage  ce  qu*on  est.*'  A  sen- 
timent well  befitting  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

In  the  last  postscript  to  this  letter  the  Queen 
gives  up  all  expectation  of  personal  freedom, 
under  the  continued  degradation  of  the  royal 
authority  by  the  National  Assembly ;  and 
owns  that  no  resource  was  left,  but  to  lull 
the  enemies  of  royalty  into  a  false  security 
by  feigned  submission  ;  with  this  feeling  she 
has  no  hope  now  but  from  the  assistance  of 
Foreign  Powers.  The  letter  ends  by  an  en- 
treaty to  the  Emperor  that  he  would  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  coalition,  and  bring 
the  united  forces  to  their  help.  On  him 
alone,  she  says,  depended  the  happiness  and 
the  very  existence  of  the  King,  of  herself,  of 
her  children.  She  insists,  that  in  giving  this 
indispensable  aid,  the  French  Princes,  and 
all  the  emigrant  French,  but  especially  the 
former,  should  be  kept  in  the  background, 
^  and  not  be  allowed  to  show  themselves. 
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We  have  devoted  some  space  to  the  con- 
tents of  this  letter,  as  it  may  not  be  known 
to  the  generality  of  our  readers,  and  because 
we  ourselves  think  that  it  far  exceeds  in  inte- 
rest any  letter  in  the  '*  Mirabeau  and  La 
Marck  Correspondence."  On  reading  it,  it 
is  difficult  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  Marie  Antoinette  had  been  sovereign,  either 
royalty  would  not  have  perished  in  her  hands, 
or  she  would  have  died  in  the  field,  and  not 
on  the  scaffold.  Too  much  compassion  can- 
not be  bestowed  on  Louis  XYL,  but  that 
compassion  is  not  free  from  reproach;  for 
his  irresolution  at  critical  moments  actually 
accelerated,  if  it  did  not  produce,  that  politi- 
cal and  social  convulsion,  in  which  the  throne, 
the  altar,  and  the  whole  frame  of  civilized 
society  in  France,  became  one  common  ruin. 

The  first  letter  in  the  series  is  one  from 
Mirabeau,  dated  28th  December,  1788,  to 
the  Comte  de  Montmorin,  then  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  is  remarkable  as  con- 
taining the  first  expression  of  Mirabeau*s 
scheme  for  meeting  the  political  and  financial 
difficulties  of  the  time,  by  establishing  a  con- 
stitution which  might  preserve  the  country 
from  the  ''  plots  of  the  aristocracy,  the  exces- 
ses of  the  democracy,  and  the  complete  an- 
archy in  which  the  royal  authority  itself,  by 
aiming  at  being  absolute,  was  placed." 

The  publication  of  the  *'  Secret  History  of 
the  Court  of  Berlin"  had  evidently  taken 
place  in  the  interval  between  this  letter  and 
one  from  Monsieur  de  Montmorin,  dated 
26th  Feb.,  1789.  The  minister's  letter  was 
cold  and  guarded,  as  might  well  be  expected, 
after  such  an  occurrence.  Mirabeau's  an- 
swer is  more  remarkable  for  shameless  audac- 
ity than  for  ingenuity.  We  must  confess  our 
surprise  that  the  editor,  in  a  note  upon  these 
letters,  should  attempt  to  excuse  Mirabeau 
for  the  breach  of  trust  committed  by  him  in 
publishing  the  work  in  question ;  Mirabeau's 
story  to  Talleyrand,  that  the  wife  of  a  book- 
seller, who  was  his  mistress,  had  abstracted 
the  manuscript,  and  sold  it  to  pay  her  hus- 
band's debts,  did  not  satisfy  the  then  Bishop 
of  Autun,  nor  does  it  us ;  for  even  if  the 
story  be  true,  the  breach  of  trust  receives  no 
palliation. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Comte  de 
La  Marck  and  Mirabeau  begins  with  a  very 
short  note  full  of  friendship  and  confidence, 
and  proposing  an  interview.  From  the  ex- 
pression "  ils  ne  font  rien  et  viennent  ici  ce 
8oir,"  it  is  evident  that  the  Comte  was 
already  in  communication  with  a  knot  of  per- 
sons enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  King, 
and  employed  in  forming  a  party  in  the  Na- 


tional Assembly,  sufficiently  numerous  to 
control  the  extreme  Democrats.  Talon,  the 
Procureur  du  Chatelet,  and  Monsieur  Scmon- 
ville,  were  two  of  the  most  active  agents  in 
this  project.  Mirabeau,  who  had  played  so 
much  the  part  of  an  extreme  democrat  at 
the  opening  of  the  £t4ts  G^n^raux,  was  not 
taken  into  their  counsels  at  first ;  but  the 
Comte  brought  Talon  and  him  into  commu* 
nication  m  the  month  of  October,  1789.  La 
Fayette,  notwithstanding  the  events  of  the  5th 
and  6  th  of  October,  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  possessed  much  of  the  King's  confidence; 
and,  in  fact,  the  clique  pretended  to  do  no- 
thing without  consulting  him.  He  and 
Mirabeau  were  therefore  necessarily  brought 
to  concert  measures  together;  and  La  Fay- 
ette, as  representing  the  wishes  of  the  King, 
dbcussed  with  Mirabeau  himself,  and  with 
the  Comte  de  La  Marck,  the  pecuniary  assist* 
ance  and  official  position  which  were  to  be 
the  recompense  of  Mirabeau's  exertions.  The 
correspondence  during  during  the  month  of 
October  is  chiefly  directed  to  this  point ;  we 
must,  however,  except  the  memoir  drawn  up 
by  Mirabeau,  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
Monsieur,  the  brother  of  the  King,  by  La 
Marck. 

This  memorandum,  dated  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober, recommended  (p.  S^i,)  that  the  King 
should  with  all  publicity  leave  Paris,  where 
he  was  no  longer  a  free  agent,  and  fix  him- 
self at  Rouen,  and  that  he  should  call  upon 
the  Assembly  to  accompany  him.  Mirabeau 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  of  the 
time  when  this  part  of  the  plan  should  be 
carried  into  execution,  and  he  decides  that 
it  should  be  so  without  delay.  He  recom- 
mends that  successive  proclamations  should 
be  issued  by  the  King,  explaining  to  the 
people  their  real  interests,  and  that  arrange- 
ments should  be  come  to  with  the  public 
creditors  through  agents  duly  appointed  by 
them,  ^ere  is  nothing  in  this  memoir,  ex- 
cept the  departure  of  the  King  from  Paris, 
which  is  of  importance;  that  measure  was 
however  capital,  for  upon  it  rested  the  person- 
al freedom  of  the  Eling,  and  the  independent 
action  of  the  executive  authority. 

The  negotiation  with  La  Fayette  for  pecu- 
niary assistance  and  official  employment 
came  to  nothing,  and  there  is  a  letter  from 
Mirabeau  to  La  Fayette,  dated  1st  Decem- 
ber, 1789,  full  of  repro<^ch  and  bitterness 
which,  for  the  time  at  least,  broke  off  all  in- 
timacy. (P.  483.)  In  this  letter  Mirabeau 
does  not  hesitate  to  tell  La  Fayette,  '*  that 
the  intellectual  giddiness  produced  by  his 
position,  and  the  mdecision  of  lu&  ^^s»m:N»l^ 
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made  bim  blind  to  tbe  impossibility  of 
maintaining  a  state  of  things,  that  nothing 
but  success  could  justif}*.  How  often  have 
I  told  you,  while  doing  ample  justice  to 
your  good  qualities,  that  your  liking  for  in- 
ferior men,  and  your  miserable  weakness 
for  your  own  fancies,  would  destroy  the 
noblest  prospect,  compromise  yourself,  and 
the  public  interests  also." 

La  Fayette  had,  we  conclude,  affronted 
Mirabeau,  by  attending  to  some  scandalous 
reports  which  were  in  circulation  about  him  : 
whatever  these  were,  Mirabeau  treats  them 
with  contempt,  and  even  presses  La  Fayette 
to  be  more  explicit.  He  avows  that  he  has 
many  debts,  though  not  in  the  aggregate  of 
a  large  amount, — "  I  have  many  debts,  and 
this  IS  the  best  answer  that  circumstances 
can  make  to  the  gossip  of  slanderers ;  but 
there  is  not  an  action  of  my  life,  even  among 
my  errors,  which  I  cannot  justify  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  my  enemies  die  of  shame,  if 
they  had  any."  Mirabeau  had  certainly  a 
very  loose  notion  of  moral  accountability. — 
The  conclusion  of  this  letter  is  sufficiently 
menacing.  "  Believe  me.  Monsieur  le  Mar- 
quis, that  I  am  not  to  be  stayed  by  this  be- 
havior. My  race  is  not  run,  for  I  am  rather 
bored  than  tired,  I  am  rather  discouraged 
than  hurt,  and  if  the  means  of  moving  are 
refused  me,  I  will  answer  by  going  on." 

In  this  page  (p.  427.)  commences  a  letter 
from  the  Marquise  de  Saillant,  Mirabeau's 
sister,  to  his  wife  the  Comtesse  de  Mirabeau, 
who  seems  to  have  written  to  the  Marquise 
a  letter  expressing  great  anxiety  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Mirabeau's  political  conduct  and  in- 
tentions. The  Marquise  gives,  in  her  letter, 
Mirabeau's  reply  to  his  wife's  inquiries  on 
these  points.  As  this  letter  contains  Mira- 
beau's statement  of  his  feelings  and  views, 
written  in  all  the  freedom  of  family  inter- 
course, more  complete  credit  may.  be  given 
to  the  truth  of  its  lunguage,  than  even  to  the 
correspondence  with  La  Marck;  and  certain- 
ly there  is  no  discrepancy  to  be  traced  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other. 

<'  Tlie  Comtesse  de  Mirabeau  errs  in  supposing 
him  ambitious  in  the  vulgar  acceptation  of  the 
term.  Me  does  not  covet  office,  decorations,  or 
dignities ;  but  he  has  tried  to  prepare,  to  accele- 
rate, and  to  establish  a  great  revolution  in  human 
affairs,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  I  have,  as- 
sisted by  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  unhoped-for 
circumstances,  succeeded  up  to  a  certain  point, 
indeed  more  than  an  ordinary  mortal  could  ha;ve 
expected,  against  whom  his  own  faults  and  those 
of  others  had  raised  so  many  obstacles. 
"  The  ignonnce  and  the  perfidy  of  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  the  unskillfnlnesB  of  the  party  \ioa^\t 


to  the  Revolution  on  the  other  hand,  have  pushed 
me  more  than  once  further  than  I  intended,  bat  I 
have  never  deserted  my  principle,  which  is  to  re* 
turn  to,  or  remain  in,  the  Jitste  MUku.  What 
remains  to  be  done  ?  To  give  life  to  the  Execu- 
tive Power,  to  regenerate  the  royal  authority,  and 
to  reconcile  it  with  national  liberty ;  but  a(l  this 
cannot  be  done  without  a  new  Ministry,  and  the 
enterprise  is  sufficiently  noble  and  dignified  to 
make  me  wish  to  belong  to  it 

"No  good  ministry  can  be  formed  while  the 
King's  ministers  are  excluded  from  tbe  legislatuie 
— the  decree  on  that  subject  must  be  reversed,  or 
the  Revolution  (we  presume  from  Absolute  to 
Constitutional  Monarchy)  can  never  be  consoH* 
dated. 

**This  fact  will  be  acknowledged  when  the 
reign  of  the  Charlatan  (Necker)  is  at  an  end. 
Msulame  de  Mirabeau  is  right  in  attributing  the 
check  I  met  with  on  this  point  to  bim.  I  am  more 
sorry  for  the  public  than  for  myself,  for  I  have 
long  said,  Malheur^  malheur^  aux  peuples  recoo- 
naissants.*' 

The  Marquise  de  Saillant  concludes  her 
letter  to  her  sister-in-law,  with  a  judicious 
and  touching  appeal  to  the  latter,  on  the 
possibility  of  a  reconciliation  with  her  hus- 
band. The  editor  remarks,  that  this  letter, 
of  which  a  minute  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Mirabeau  exists  among  the  papers,  was 
written  undoubtedly  at  his  instigation ;  and 
if  so,  it  is  much  to  his  credit,  and  places  him 
in  a  new  and  favorable  point  of  view. 

Mirabeau's  correspondence  with  La  Marck, 
which  occupies  the  concluding  pages  of  the 
first  volume,  referred  generally  to  the  com- 
mencing difficulties  of  the  situation  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  caused  by  the  incapacity  of  Necker, 
the  pretensions  and  irresolution  of  La  Fay- 
ette, the  weakness  of  the  Court,  and  the 
growing  violence  of  the  Democrats.  Mira- 
beau at  this  time  entertained  the  project  of 
placing  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  Monsieur,  the  King's  brother  ;  the  pro- 
ject, however,  which  received  little  counten- 
ance from  the  Queen,  and  probably  even 
less  from  the  King,  for  both  were  jealous  of 
the  comparative  popularity  of  Monsieur,  soon 
fell  to  the  ground.  These  letters  are  full  of 
spirited  sarcasm,  and  are  the  most  amusing 
in  the  collection. 

In  the  letter  dated  23d  of  December, 
1789,  is  this  passage  (p.  436) — "The  atmos- 
phere of  the  country  is  still  the  same ;  the 
mephitic  influence  of  indecision  and  weak- 
ness, of  envy  and  bad  faith,  corrupt,  defile, 
and  dissolve  everything ;  at  the  Luxembourg, 
(where  Monsieur  lived)  they  are  afraid  of 
being  afraid ;  at  the  Tnileries  the  King  is  ac- 
customed to  everything,  except  the  incon- 
i  tenletice  o/  hii  residence  ;  tbe  Queen  remams 
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ifithin  her  retreDchment»  '  je  ne  me  ro^le  de 
lien  !* — the  General  (La  Fayette)  U  the 
luckiest  and  most  immovable  player  at  haz- 
ard in  the  world." 

On  the  4tb  of  January,  1T90,  (p.  447), 
he  writes :  " '  Les  cartes  sont  tellement  me- 
lees dans  oe  tripot,'  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  the  most  skilful  player  to  make  a  good 
hit.  This  empire  still  sustains  itself  by  its 
mass,  but  there  is  bo  movement  in  it ;  and 
although  the  natural  principles  of  life  may 
be  good,  without  possessing  all  the  energy 
supposed,  it  will  die  from  decomposition,  if 
not  put,  by  some  means  or  other,  into  mo- 
Uon/' 

The  following  passage  is  curious  as  a 
speculation :  "  You  view  the  Belgians  as  a 
Belgian.  As  for  me — who  am  convinced 
that  no  great  empire  can  be  well  governed 
but  by  a  division  into  small  confederating 
states,  and  that  ours  will  either  be  dissolved 
or  so  administered — I  feel  assured  that  if 
our  Government  becomes  wise,  and  our  Coo- 
stttution  be  matured,  all  the  populations  of 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  beginning  with  your 
provinces,  will  range  themselves  under  it, 
and  then  we  shall  at  last  see  how  far  the 
conquests  of  liberty,  and  human  reason  can 
proceed." 

Mirabeau  in  this  letter  (p.  486),  continu- 
ing the  vein  of  sarcasm  on  men  and  things, 
says,  "  La  Fayette  treats  us  with  little  evo- 
lutions, and  Montroorin  with  little  intrigues. 
St.  Priest  has  more  serious  intentions,  while 
the  Tuileries  and  the  Luxembourg  alternately 
surpass  each  other  in  cowardice,  carelessness, 
and  versatility." 

In  his  last  letter  of  this  series,  he  says, 
**  Monsieur  La  Fayette  conspires  in  favor  of 
royalty  from  gallantry.  Our  virtuosos  do 
the  same  from  corruption,  while  our  demo- 
crats assist  royalty,  by  their  internal  divisions 
and  the  miserable  trickeries  of  their  per- 
sonal interests."  Mirabeau — although,  with 
the  exception  of  the  attempt  to  make  Mon- 
sieur minister,  he  did  not,  during  Comte  de 
La  Marck's  absence  from  Paris,  take  any 
part  in  ministerial  measures  or  arrangements 
— was  very  active,  even  to  the  injury  of  his 
health,  in  the  Assembly ;  and,  in  the  discus- 
sions on  the  internal  organization  of  the 
country,  and  on  the  various  revolutionary 
outbreaks  and  resistance  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Assembly  which  occurred  in  different 
parts  of  France,  he  made  some  of  his  best 
speeches. 

No  notice  is  taken  in  the  "Correspond- 
ence" of  Mirabeau's  brilliant  and  successful 
exertions  in  the  Assembly  on  the  22d  of  Maj, 
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in  combating  the  attempts  of  the  Lameths, 
of  Duport,  and  Barnave  to  place  the  right  of 
declaring  war  and  making  peace  exclusively 
in  the  Assembly.  He  obtamed  this  success, 
too,  at  the  moment  when  a  pamphlet  was 
hawked  about  the  streets  of  Paris,  entitled 
the  "  Grande  Trabisondu  Comte  Mirabeau." 
Barnave  entered  on  this  occasion  the  lists 
with  Mirabeau,  and  was  fairly  beaten :  La 
Fayette  supporting  Mirabeau,  but  apparently 
without  any  previous  concert. 

The  first  note  addressed  by  Mirabeau  to 
the  Court,  or  rather  to  the  Queen,  as  appears 
from  his  alluding  to  the  daughter  of  Maria 
Theresa  as  his  august  auxiliary,  is  dated  on 
the  1st  of  June,  1790,  and  relates  entirely  to 
the  absolute  necessity  of  reducing  the  in- 
fluence of  Monsieur  La  Fayette,  with  whom, 
however,  Mirabeau  had  not  ceased  to  com- 
municate ;  for  he  says  on  the  4  th  of  June 
f p.  34),  "I  yesterday  saw  the  man  of  in- 
decision." He  in  this  letter  strongly  re- 
monstrates against  any  clandestine  escape  of 
the  King  (of  which  a  project  was  then  en- 
tertained), **  un  Roi  ne  s*en  va  qu'en  plein 
jour,  quand  c'est  pour  etre  Roi." 

The  second  note  of  Mirabeau, — nominally 
addressed  to  the  Court,  but,  like  the  first, 
really  to'  the  Queen, — again  reverts  to  La 
Fayette  ;  but  instead  of  seeking  altogether  to 
remove  him,  he  recommends  that  the  Queen 
should  see  La  Fayette,  and  insist  upon  his 
publicly  uniting  himself  with  Mirabeau,  and 
acting  in  entire  concert.  **  All  must  be  ar- 
ranged by  the  Queen.  "  Le  Roi  n*a  qu'un 
homme,  c'est  sa  femme.  .  .  .  The  time  will 
come,  and  that  soon,  when  we  must  try  what 
a  woman  and  child  can  do  on  horseback ; 
with  her  it  is  a  family  act."  Mirabeau  pro- 
poses that  he  should  take  the  direction  of 
the  presp,  including  pamphlets  and  news- 
papers, conduct  all  the  correspondence,  and 
exercise  an  influence  over  all  appointments. 

Mirabeau's  great  object  at  this  time  was 
to  be  elected  President  of  the  Assembly,  as 
the  Festival  of  the  Federation  of  all  the  Na- 
tional Guards  of  France  was  to  take  place  on 
the  14th  of  July.  The  King  and  Queen  en- 
deavored to  persuade  La  Fayette  to  support 
his  nomination.  The  Queen  was  indiscreet 
in  her  language,  pressing  Mirabeau  upon  La 
Fayette,  so  much  so,  as  not  to  conceal  her 
preference  of  the  forjner.  In  fact,  she  could 
not  conceal  her  aislike  of  La  Fayette, 
"  whom,"  Droz  saya,  "  she  always  looked 
nponas  the  ESng's  jailor."  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  such  indiscreet  ursrency  failed ; 
and  by  La  Fayette's  assistance,  the  Marquis 
de  Bonnai,  a  man  generally 
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parties,  was  chosen  president.  The  fifth  note 
of  Mirabeau  is  full  of  invective  against  Mon- 
sieur Talon,  then  Lieutenant  Civil  au  Chat- 
elet,  and  deprecating  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Privy  Seal  to  the  King,  and  to  the 
direction  of  the  Civil  List  attached  to  the 
office.*"  He  describes  him  as  altogether  de- 
ficient in  talent,  and  though  wealthy,  avari- 
cious to  the  highest  degree, — "  A  man,**  he 
says,  **  who  has  Senef  as  his  treasurer,  Se- 
monville  as  his  wit,  Saint  Foix  as  his  counsel, 
La  Fayette  as  his  patron,  the  Affair  Favras 
as  his  masterpiece,  Brinville  as  his  satellite, 
and  Boucher  d'Argis  as  his  instrument.*' 
Such  personal  attacks  were  not  calculated  to 
increase  either  the  esteem  or  confidence  of 
the  Court,  for  the  individuals  named  were  all 
persons  more  or  less  trusted,  as  well  as  Mi- 
rabeau, if  not  by  the  Queen,  yet  certainly  by 
the  King. 

Mirabeau,  in  his  seventh  note,  gives  very 

food  advice  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
ling  should  receive  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on 
his  return  from  England,  which  he  recom- 
mends to  be  courteous  and  cordial.  The 
eighth  note  is  dated  the  dd  of  July,  which 
was  the  day  on  which  the  interview  between 
the  Queen  and  Mirabeau  took  plac^  at  St. 
Cloud,  at  eight  o*clock  in  the  morning.  Mi- 
abeau,  in  this  note,  compares  the  state  of 
^he  royal  authority  under  the  ancient  regime 
and  undei*  the  actual  one.  He  considers  it  high- 
ly advantageous  to  be  without  parliaments, 
without  pays  d'etat  (or  provinces  with  re- 
presentative assemblies),  and  generally  with- 
out privileged  bodies.  The  notion  of  having 
only  one  class,  would  have  pleased  Riche- 
lieu. 

Our  readers  will  with  ourselves  regret, 
that  neither  the  Comte  de  La  Marck  nor 
Mirabeau  give  any  details  of  the  interview  of 
the  latter  with  the  Queen.  The  editor,  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  gives  an  extract  from 
the  *'  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Campan,*'  who 
had  the  little  she  relates  of  the  interview 
from  the  Queen  herself.  The  Queen  on  ap- 
proaching Mirabeau,  said  to  him  : — "  With 
an  ordinary  enemy,  and  with  a  man  who  had 
sworn  to  destroy  the  Monarchy  without  ap- 


•  Mods.  Talon  left  Paris  after  the  10th  of  August, 
and  returned  in  1801,  was  im  prisoned  for  a  »hort 
time  during  the  Consulate  in  the  Chateau  d'lf,  and 
afterwards  disappeared  altogether  from  public  life. 

Monsieur  Semonville  was  employed  in  the  diplo- 
matic service :  he  was  arrested  hj  the  Austrian 
Ctovernment,  and  exchanged  in  1795  against  Mad- 
ame the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  He  became  Ke- 
fyrend&lre  of  the  House  of  Peers^  from  which  office 
bB  retired  in  I8S4. 


preciating  its  usefulness  to  a  great  oatioD,  I 
feel  that  I  should  be  now  taking  a  most 
imprudent  step,  but  I  know  that  I  am  speak- 
ing to  a  Mirabeau.*'  This  language  was  very 
adroit,  for  Mirabeau  was  essentially  an  aris- 
tocrat, and  would  have  been  mortified  by 
being  treated  as  one  of  the  tiers-^tats.  m 
wielded  democracy  as  a  club,  but  the  weapon 
of  his  choice  was  the  sword  of  the  gentle- 
man. According  to  Madame  de  Campan, 
Mirabeau  left  the  Queen,  saying,  "  La  Mon- 
archie  est  sauv6e,*'  In  another  account  we 
learn  that  Mirabeau  solicited  the  honor  of 
kissing  the  Queen*s  hand,  observing,  that 
Maria  Theresa,  whenever  she  honored  a  sub- 
ject with  an  audience^  gave  him  her  hand  to 
kiss. 

Mirabeau  writes  on  the  17  th  July,  to  the 
Court,  recommending  the  King  and  royal 
family  to  go  to  Fontainbleau,  and  suggests 
all  the  details  of  military  escort  on  the  route, 
and  of  the  composition  of  the  Guard  of 
Honor  during  the  residence  there.  He  re- 
commends that  the  utmost  publicity  should 
be  given  to  the  King's  intention  by  a  message 
from  the  King  to  the  Assembly,  and  that  La 
Fayette*s  support  should  be  msisted  upon. 
The  journey  to  Fontainbleau,  thus  strongly 
recommended  by  Mirabeau,  and  which  must 
have  greatly  improved  the  personal  position 
of  the  royal  family,  never  took  place.  The 
fifteenth  note  to  the  Court  is  a  short  and 
masterly  sketch  of  the  points  of  foreign  po- 
licy that  demanded  the  special  attention  of 
the  French  Government.  Of  this  sketch, 
short  as  it  is,  England  occupied  the  principal 
portion.  Mirabeau,  however  willing  to 
adopt  the  framework  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion for  France,  partook  largely  of  the  vulgar 
suspicions  of  the  English  Government  enter- 
tained by  his  countrymen. 

Two  notes  are  devoted  to  a  better  organ- 
ization of  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  French 
service.  We  pass  to  the  eighteenth  note, 
and  to  a  remarkable  passage  in  it,  evidently 
blaming  the  undue  confidence  which  Mira- 
beau more  than  suspected  was  still  given  to 
La  Fayette,  and  expressing  his  own  u- 
creased  discouragement.  He  dwells  par- 
ticularly upon  engaging  in  a  foreign  war 
(arising  out  of  the  alliance  with  Spain)  at  a 
moment  when  the  state  of  affairs  at  home 
required  undivided  attention  ;  he  ends  this 
note  thus : — "  I  will  wait  till  a  clap  of  thun- 
der breaks  the  lethargy  wliich  I  cannot  bat 
deplore.  In  a  conference  easily  concocted, 
many  things  upon  which  1  am  neither 
guessed  at  nor  understood,  might  be  explain- 
ed."   That  conference  was  never  granted. 
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In  the  twenty-first  note  (p.  149),  Mira- 
beau  discusses  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  Government,  he  treats  the  measures 
of  Necker  as  wholly  inadequate  to  the  crisis, 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  an  issue  of 
paper  on  the  security  of  the  property  of  the 
olergy  is  the  only  means  of  preventing 
national  bankruptcy.  The  following  passage 
is  worth  notice  : — "  It  is  impossible  to  enter- 
tain too  much  apprehension  of  a  bankruptcy 
— the  most  vigorous  despotism  could  hardly 
stand  the  shock,  but  despotism  is  for  ever 
ended  in  France.  The  Revolution  may  mis- 
carry, the  Constitution  may  be  overthrown, 
and  royalty  torn  into  tatters  by  anarchy, — 
but  the  nation  will  never  retrogade  to  despo- 
tism." Mirabeau's  sagacity  here  was  at 
fault,  for  he  did  not  take  into  account  what 
might  be  achieved  by  a  successful  general 
when  the  country  had  become  weary  with 
the  successive  phases  of  anarchy.  In  our 
day  the  eventualities  propounded  by  Mira- 
beau  have  occurred,  and  the  question  is  still 
to  be  solved — "  Will  France  again  retro- 
grade to  despotism  ?  or  will  the  absence  of 
a  successful  general  prevent  it  ?*' 

In  Mirabeau*s  opinion  Necker  would  never 
be  able  or  willing  to  execute  the  measures  of 
regulating  the  issue  of  the  assignats,  and  he 
therefore  recommends  his  friend  Clavidre 
(who  was,  in  fact,  the  author  of  the 
scheme)  for  the  direction  of  this  particular 
operation.  There  is  a  passage  in  Necker's 
work  on  his  own  administration,  which 
shows  that  he  was  quite  aware  of  the  im- 
mediate convenience  of  a  large  issue  of 
paper  money,  for  he  says,  at  its  142d  page  : 
*'lf  the  question  of  morality  be  excluded 
from  an  examination  of  the  two  great  mea- 
sures of  the  National  Assembly,  the  seizure 
of  Church  property,  and  the  payment  of  the 
debts  of  the  State  on  the  security  of  the 
saleable  value  of  certain  landed  property, 
it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  is  the  greatestand  most  rapid 
financial  operation  that  can  be  imagined.'' 
Necker,  in  forming  his  financial  measures, 
thought  of  that  day  of  reckoning,  which 
must  come  sooner  or  later,  while  Mirabeau 
sought  to  get  over  the  present  difficulties, 
which  so  much  impeded  the  political  organ- 
isation of  the  Government.  Necker  retired 
from  the  ministry  soon  after  the  debate  on 
the  large  issue  of  assignats. 

The  press  was,  in  Mirabeau's  opinion  (p. 
162),  the  only  resource  left  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  influencing  public  opinion,  and  he 
proposes,  in  the  twenty-third  note,  the  getting 
up  a  cheap  newspaper  for  the  purpose.    He 


remarks,  "  that  public  opinion  is  not  always 
the  result  of  the  general  enlightenment  of  a 
nation.  Some  men  anticipate  this  opinion^ 
their  contemporaries  follow  them,  and  hence 
it  happens  that  the  multitude  blindly  adopts 
errors  as  truths.  At  the  epoch  of  a  great 
revolution  public  opinion  is  formed  suddenly, 
and  almost  accidentally.  The  more  univer- 
sal it  is,  the  less  it  is  enlightened,  and  it 
becomes  the  more  dangerous  because  it  as- 
sumes the  character  of  the  general  will,  and 
of  the  law."  Is  not  the  justice  of  these 
observations  confirmed  by  the  Revolution  of 
February,  1848,  and  the  instantaneous 
establishment  in  France  of  a  Democratio 
Republic  ? 

We  find  in  Mirabeau's  twenty-ninth  note 
(p.  209)  to  the  Court,  two  passages  so  ap- 
plicable to  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
France,  that  we  think  them  well  worth  ex- 
tracting.— "  Whatever  be  done,  the  charges 
of  the  new  will  be  greater  than  those  on  the 
ancient  regime,  and  on  the  whole  the  people 
will  judge  the  Revolution  by  this  fact  only-* 
Will  more  or  less  money  be  taken  from  the 
pocket  ?  will  there  be  more  work  ?  and,  will 
that  work  be  better  paid  ?  Again :  we  must 
act,  not  to  excite  opposition  against  bad  laws, 
inevitable  and  necessary  evils,  but  to  direct 
opinion  to  an  useful  end,  and  that  end  is  the 
legal  and  not  violent  reformation  of  the  vices 
of  the  Constitution,  whether  in  this  Assembly, 
if  the  general  discontent  breaks  out  before  it 
is  replaced,  or  in  a  second  legislature,  by 
showing  the  necessity  of  assigning  to  it  a 
constituent  and  ratifying  authority. 

The  Comte  de  La  Marck  had  an  interview 
with  the  Queen  on  the  9th  of  October,  and 
his  note  of  the  10th  to  Mirabeau  gives  the 
following  brief  account  of  the  result  (p.  221) : 
— **  The  Queen  then  gave  assurances  that  she 
would  communicate  with  La  Fayette,  as  if 
the  ostensible  concert  still  existed.  The  im- 
portance of  spreading  correct  information  in 
the  provinces  was  felt ;  the  means  of  doing 
this  would  be  supplied,  and  the  persons  to 
be  employed  should  be  pointed  out.  He 
(the  King)  attached  but  little  importance  to 
the  alliance  with  Spain."  Probably  the 
King's  indifference  arose  from  the  family 
compact  being  the  act  of  Choiseul,  for  whom 
he  had  an  hereditary  aversion. 

Mirabeau  was  again  disappointed  in  the 
presidential  election  (p.  226).  Merlin  was 
chosen;  and  he  says  the  act  threw  more 
ridicule  upon  the  Assembly  than  upon  him. 
In  his  thirtieth  note,  Mirabeau,  answering 
questions  propounded  to  him  by  La  Marcl^ 
lays  down  the  fundanifi^tAL'^ra^i^^^^^^  *^  ^^^^ 
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Constitution  in  these  terras: — "Hereditary 
royalty  in  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  A  legisla- 
ture periodically  elected  and  permanent, 
limitea  in  its  functions  to  framing  laws. 
Unity  and  very  extensive  power  in  the  su- 
preme Executive ;  authority  over  all  matters 
belonging  to  the  internal  administration,  to 
the  giving  effect  to  the  law,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  armed  force.  Taxation  to  be 
vested  exclusively  in  the  legislative  body ;  a 
new  division  of  the  kingdom ;  justice  free  of 
charge;  liberty  of  the  press;  responsibility 
of  ministers ;  sale  of  church  property ;  the 
re-establishment  of  a  civil  list ;  no  distinction 
of  orders ;  no  privileges  or  pecuniary  exemp- 
tions ;  no  feodality ;  no  parliaments ;  no  nobi- 
lity or  clergy  as  separate  bodies;  no  pays 
d'i^tats;  no  provincial  bodies.  These  are 
what  I  understand  to  be  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  Constitution.  They  only 
Jimit  the  royal  power  to  strengthen  it,  and 
are  perfectly  reconcilable  with  monarchical 
governments.*'  Mirabeau  may  have  been,  as 
La  Fayette  says,  sold  to  the  Court,  but  he 
certainly  mi^ht  have  avowed  such  principles 
as  these  in  the  tribune  of  the  Assembly. 

Mirabeau  recommended  the  Court  to  send 
literary  men  as  agents  into  the  provinces ; 
and  he  says  of  them,  that  they  are  "  a  class 
of  citizens  independent  in  character,  but  wise 
and  sagacious  from  a  long  study  of  men  and 
things.  He  proposes  a  salary  of  1,000 
Hvres  a  month  for  each  agent ;  an  outlay  of 
8,000  livres  for  works  directed  to  the  guid- 
ance of  public  opinion;  he  takes  100,000 
livres  as  the  total  of  the  expenditure  for  four 
or  five  years.  The  patronage  of  tliis  service 
would  necessarily  have  fallen  into  Mirabeau's 
hands.  We  apprehend  that  the  commissaires 
sent  after  February,  1848,  into  the  depart- 
ments by  the  Provisional  Government,  did 
not  perform  their  work  as  cheaply  ;  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  same  principles  or  spirit. 

The  report  of  the  diplomatic  committee  on 
the  meeting  of  the  squadron  at  Brest,  con- 
tained the  project  of  a  decree  requiring  that 
the  national  color,  the  tricolor,  should  be 
used  on  board  ships  of  the  royal  navy  instead 
of  the  white  flag,  and  insisted  upon  the  dismiss- 
al of  the  ministers ;  it  led  to  a  very  violent 
debate.  Monsieur  de  Montroorin  was,  on 
amendment,   excepted  from    the    vote. 


an 


Mirabeau  did  not  speak  on  the  subject  of 
the  Ministers,  but  he  made — probably  under 
feelings  of  great  vexation  at  the  intervention 
of  Bergasse  in  the  confidential  communica- 
tions with  the  Court — a  veir  violent  speech 
ixb  that  part  of  the  decree  relating  to  the  tri-       -  ,*  ,. .  ... 

«.for  flagr.  and  he  proposed  as  an  ^^^<^^\^JLZr^^^.X^^^tX^^ 
UiBt  th0  Bailors  should,  instead  of  **  Ywe  le  \  YlS^stv^^r 


roi !  •*  cry  •*  Vive  la  nation!  vive  le  roi !  vive 
la  loi ! "  He  also  accused  the  Cdt^  Droit  of 
being  counter-revolutionists.*  Such  lan- 
guage gave  great  ofience  to  the  Court,  and 
drew  upon  Mirabeau  a  strong  remonstranee 
from  La  Marok.  Mirabeau's  answer  (p. 
251)  must  have  been  written  under  feelings 
of  great  irritation,  for  he  persists  in  the  same 
tone  of  violence  which  had  marked  his  speech, 
and  is  quite  Jacobinical  in  his  menaces.  The 
only  words  of  apology,  or  rathef  moderation, 
are  these  : — *'  Je  suis  I'homme  da  r^tablisse- 
ment  de  Tordre,  et  non  de  Taneien  ordre." 
The  Archbishop  of  Toulouse  was  in  utter  dis- 
may on  the  perusal  of  this  note.  In  writing 
to  La  MarcK,  he  says : — *'  I  return  to  yoH 
Comte  Mirabeau's  note,  which  I  must  own 
inspires  me  with  horror." 

In  the  thirty-fourth  note  to  the  Court, 
Mirabeau  endeavors  to  excuse  his  not  speak- 
ing on  the  dismissal  of  the  Ministers,  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  choose  to  support  the 
motion  for  a  partial  dismissal,  when  the  min- 
ister excepted,  Comte  de  Montmorin,  was  es- 
pecially commended  as  the  friend  of  Mon- 
sieur La  Fayette, — a  cogent  reason  for  dis- 
missing, and  not  for  retaining  him.  Mi- 
rabeau, with  his  accustomed  assurance,  treats 
very  lightly  the  question  of  the  flag.  •'  They 
will  undoubtedly  reproach  me  with  having 
preferred  the  tricolor  to  the  white  flag, 
which  their  party  wishes  to  maintain."  He 
is  altogether  silent  on  the  most  offensive  part 
of  his  speech — the  change  in  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  sailors.  This  note  is  mere  evasion, 
and  could  not  have  lessened  the  just  displea- 
sure of  the  Court. 

The  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  notes 
show  that  Mirabeau  felt  he  had  gone  too  far 
(pp.  257  and  262),  and  he  clothes  his  ex- 
cuses in  more  submissive  and  palatable  lan- 
guage. At  the  conclusion  of  the  latter  note, 
he  says,  "  My  zeal  was  never  so  pure,  my 
devotion  more  unbounded,  mv  desire  of  be- 
ing  useful  more  constant,  I  might  say  more 
obstinate.  It  is  not  for  myself,  but  for  the 
success  of  the  great  object  in  view,  that  I 
court  confidence,  and  those  who  may  deprive 
me  of  it  shall  not  tear  from  my  heart,  neither 
my  gratitude,  nor  the  oath  I  have  taken  to 
defend  the  royal  authority,  even  if  I  combat 
alone,  and  fall  in  this  noble  struggle.  I  shall 
have  Europe  as  a  witness,  and  posterity  as  a 
judge."  These  expressions,  extravagant  as 
they  are,  coming  from  Mirabeau  were  sin- 
cere.   He  was  really  anxious  for  the  main- 
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tenanoe  of  the  moDorchy,  and  he  had  enthu- 
siasm and  courage  sufiScient  to  make  every 
personal  sacrifice,  even  that  of  life  itself,  in 
defending  it.  Had  he  not  been  somewhat 
lowered  in  his  own  estimation  by  being  an 
ana  vowed  and  secretly  paid  adviser,  he 
would  probably  have  been  less  irritable  and 
inconsistent. 

The  dissatisfaction  produced  at  Court  by 
Mirabeau's  outbreak  in  the  Assembly  on  the 
19th  did  not  last  long,  for  on  the  27th  Comte 
de  La  Marck  writes  to  him  that  the  Queen 
had  no  other  reason  for  not  seeing  him  but 
the  fear  of  being  compromised  by  it ;  circum- 
stances had  rendered  her  more  manageable 
on  the  point,  and  if  he  persisted  in  thmking 
that  minor  objections  should  give  way,  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  her  consent  to 
an  interview. 

The  two  letters  from  Comte  de  La  Marck 
to  Comte  de  Mercy  d'Argenteau  (pp.  281  to 
289,)  contain  a  summary  of  recent  occur- 
rences at  Paris,  and.  reflections  thereon  full 
of  impartiality  and  good  sense.  The  most 
interesting  passages  contain  his  opinion  of 
Mirabeau.  In  the  first  letter  he  says,  **  For 
this  man  is  by  turns  very  great  and  very 
weak, — he  may  be  very  useful  and  also  very 
hurtful ;  in  a  word,  he  is  often  far  above  and 
Car  below  other  men.'*  And  in  the  second, 
^  What  a  being  that  man  is, — always  on  the 
verge  of  running  wild  or  of  being  discouraged ; 
by  turns  imprudent  from  excess  of  confidence 
or  enervated  from  distrust.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  guide  him  in  affairs  which  require 
perseverance  and  prudence."  La  Marck 
might  well  say  that  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
managing  him. 

From  the  time  that  the  decree  of  the  As- 
sembly had  excluded  the  King's  ministers 
from  the  Assembly,  and  deprived  Mirabeau 
of  the  great  object  of  his  ambition,  all  his 
recommendations  to  the  Court  tended  to  the 
establishment  of  confidential  agents  through- 
out the  provinces,  who  should  be  named  and 
directed  by  himself,  independent  of  the 
nominal  ministry.  In  the  thirty-ninth  note 
he  goes  a  step  farther,  and  at  the  moment 
of  forming  a  new  ministry,  he  suggests  that 
there  should  be  attached  to  each  minister  a 
man  of  superior  talents,  who,  without  the 
title,  would  be  the  real  head  and  moving 
power  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of 
all  important  measures.  Mirabeau,  as  he  had 
done  before  respecting  the  provincial  agents, 
professes  to  be  acquainted  with  men  fit  for 
these  duties,  or  in  other  words,  he  is  ready 
with  agents  of  his  nomination,  who  should  be 
the  real  ministers. 

It  must  be  painful  to  those  who  feel  an  I 


interest  in  the  reputation  of  La  Fayette  to 
read  the  following  passage  in  La  Marck's 
letter  to  the  Comte  Mercy.  "  He  (La  Fay- 
ette) had  a  few  days  since  a  long  conference 
with  the  Queen :  in  it  he  employed  the  most 
odious  language  to  alarm  her ;  and  he  went 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
divorce,  she  would  be  prosecuted  for  adul- 
tery. The  Queen  answered  with  the  dignity, 
the  courage,  and  the  firmness  of  which  you 
know  her  to  be  possessed.  But  one  is  filled 
with  indignation  in  thinking  of  such  behavior 
from  such  a  man  as  Monsieur  La  Fayette." 
The  statement  of  what  passed  at  the  confer- 
ence must  have  come  from  the  Queen  herself, 
and  one  really  cannot  see  any  sufficient  rea- 
son for  misrepresentation  on  ner  part. 

The  correspondence  from  the  9  th  to  the 
22d  of  November  is  occupied  with  the  al- 
leged appearance  of  Madame  La  Motte  at 
Paris,  the  pillage  of  the  Hotel  de  Castries 
by  the  Parisian  Mob  in  revenge  for  the  Mar- 
quis de  Castries  having  wounded  Charles  La 
Motte  in  a  duel,  and  the  application  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Avignon  to  be  annexed  to  the 
French  territory.  Mirabeau  is  most  vehe- 
ment in  the  expression  of  his  determination 
to  defend  the  Queen  against  the  base  at- 
tempts of  her  enemies  to  injure  her,  by  re- 
viving the  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace. 
Assuming  the  report  of  the  appearance  of 
Madame  La  Motte  at  Paris  to  be  true  (which 
he  believed  it  to  be),  he  suggests  that  the 
Garde  de  Sceaux  should  take  the  ordinary 
course  of  having  her  arrested,  as  having  es- 
caped from  the  house  of  correction,  where 
she  had  been  confined  by  a  sentence  of  the 
Parliament.  Mirabeau  suspected  that  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  had  caused  Madame  La 
Motte  to  be  brought  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  the  Queen  in  public  opinion,  and 
that  La  Fayette  was  not  indisposed  to  use 
the  occurrence  for  his  own  purposes.  The 
Oomte  de  La  Marck  did  not  share  Mirabeau's 
suspicions  respecting  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Mira beau's  zeal  on  this  occasion,  as  might  be 
expected,  was  very  gratifying  to  the  Queen, 
and  increased  her  confidence  in  him.  Droz, 
who  is  in  general  observing  and  accurate, 
does  not  mention  Madame  La  Motte's  ap- 
pearance in  Paris,  and  certainly  the  suppos- 
ed intrigue  had  no  tangible  result. 

The  language  held  by  Mirabeau  in  the  de- 
bate on  the  pillage  of  the  Hotel  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Castries,  and  the  duel  with  La  Motte, 
was  that  of  a  violent  Jacobin,  approving,  or 
at  least  not  condemning  the  conduct  of  the 
mob.  We  learn  from  the  letter  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  to  Com.^  d&\A.  \&3»5^ti^ 
thai  t.\xe  \mpT«&»o<GL  lyaL^'as^  ^^ 
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most  unfavorable  to  Mimbeau  ;  and  that  his 
speech  on  the  13th  of  October  was  regarded 
BB  **  an  outbreak"  from  "  a  tribune  of  the 
people/'  who  sought  to  justify  its  atrocities 
and  to  excite  popular  fury  airainst  those  who 
notoriously  were  the  friends  of  the  King  and 
of  «the  monarchy. 

Pethion  de  Villeneuve  made  a  report  to 
the  Assembly  in  the  name  of  the  Avignon 
Committee,  recommending  compliance  with 
the  application  of  the  inhabitants  for  annexa- 
tion to  France.  Mirabeau  succeeded  in  car- 
rying the  following  amendment : — "  The  Na- 
tional Assembly,  after  having  heard  the  re- 
port of  the  diplomatic  committee,  postpones 
the  consideration  of  the  application  of  the 
people  of  Avignon,  and  decrees  that  the 
King  shall  be  requested  to  send  a  body  of 
troops  to  Avignon,  to  protect,  under  his  or- 
ders, the  French  establishments,  and  to 
maintain,  in  concert  with  the  municipal  offi- 
cers, the  public  tranquillity  :''  thus  substitu- 
ting temporary  occupation  for  permanent 
annexation  :  the  latter  was  decreed  on  the 
14th  September,  1791,  some  months  after 
Mirabeau's  death.  La  Marck  was  not  satis- 
fied with  Mirabeau*s  amendment;  but  as 
some  days  afterwards  the  minister  for  Foreign 
Aflfairs  and  the  Pope's  Nuncio  most  pressingly 
urged  upon  th^  diplomatic  committee  the 
sending  French  troops  to  Avignon,  Mirabeau, 
in  communicating  this  fact  to  La  Marck,  was 
enabled  to  write,  "  Comment  vous  etes  justes, 
vous  autres !  En  verile  vous  deviez  vous 
accorder."  This  is  the  only  instance  in 
which  he  was  right  when  he  differed  from  his 
prudent  friend,  and  we  allude  to  it  on  that 
account. 

Mirabeau  was  not  more  dissatisfied  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Court  than  was  the 
Comte  de  La  Marck,  who  writes  to  Comte 
Mercy  on  the  24th  of  November,  that  "  the 
torpor  of  the  Court  seems  to  increase  daily. 
The  ministry  has  been  renewed  without  the 
Queen  having  brought  into  it  any  one  person 
devoted  to  herself.  However  groat  my 
zeal,  the  relations  that  I  have  established 
can  lead  to  nothing,  if  they  remain  as  they 
are  now;  for  it  is  useless  to  give  good  ad- 
vice, if  no  means  exist  for  carrying  it  into  ef- 
fect." 

The  manner  in  which  La  Marck,  as  well 
as  Mirabeau,  speaks  on  all  occasions  of  the 
Queen,  shows  that  their  sole  reliance  was 
upon  her,  and  that  the  King  was,  unaided 
by  her  superior  energy,  unconsciously  a  mere 
tool  in  the  hands  of  La  Fayette. 

The  Comte  de  Montmorin,  in  the  early 
j}art  of  December,  made  great  advances  lo 
%beau,  and  proposed  a  coalition.    IlYiVs 


proposal  produced  the  forty- fifth  note  to  the 
Court,  dated  the  4th  of  December,  in  which, 
while  he  gives  his  opinion  that  advantage 
might  arise  from  the  measure,  be  hesitates 
to  accept  the  interview  proposed  by  the 
minister,  because  Talon  and  Duquesno^  were 
cognisant  of  the  plan,  and  they  were  dis- 
trusted by  Mirabeau  as  adherents  of  La  Fa- 
yette. It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
Comte  de  Montmorin  himself  had  been  dis- 
tasteful to  Mirabeau  from  the  same  cause. 
Mirabeau,  as  far  as  appears  from  the  Corres- 
pondence, did  not  wait  for  instructions  from 
the  Court,  but  had  an  interview  with  Mont- 
morin. Nothing  could  be  more  unreserved 
than  his  explanations  to  Mirabeau.  He,  as 
the  most  important  point,  disclaimed  at  once 
all  connexion  with  Mons.  La  Fayette,  of 
whom  he  says,  that  '*he  (La  Fayette)  has 
no  other  ambition  than  that  of  being  praised ; 
and  as  to  power,  he  rather  seeks  the  appear- 
ance of  it  than  the  reality ;  and  as  to  con- 
stancy in  friendship,  he  only  loves  himself^ 
and  that  only  for  himself."  He  described 
the  influence  of  La  Fayette  over  the  Court, 
as  caused  by  fear.  He  (Montmorin)  and  his 
colleagues  were  all  tired  of  La  Fayette's  in- 
terference ;  for  '*  the  pretension  to  be  a 
prime  minister,  independent  of  the  ministry, 
and  prime  minister  without  functions,  de- 
stroys the  royal  authority,  and  it  is  that 
authority  which  requires  to  be  established." 

Montmorin  asserted  that  La  Fayette  was 
bound  to  the  Lameths  and  Duport  (leaders 
of  the  Democratic  party)  by  written  engage- 
ments, and  that  he  had  been  at  certain 
times  their  accomplice.  All  La  Fayette's 
other  adherents  had  been  gained  by  the 
minister ;  and  in  the  dilapidated  state  of  his 
fortune,  unless  funds  were  supplied  by  the 
Court,  he  could  not  even  retain  an  aid-de- 
camp. The  course  to  take,  was  to  leave  him 
in  the  command  of  the  National  Guards  till 
a  loyal  and  trustworthy  successor  could  be 
selected. 

The  Comte  passed  from  this  capital  point, 
as  regarded  the  intended  coalition,  to  the 
comparative  advantages  of  his  own  position, 
in  not  being  suspected  by  the  Assembly, 
nor  by  the  different  parties  therein,  nor  by 
the  public,  and  therefore  he  was  in  a  situa- 
tion to  be  an  useful  intermediate  agent  be- 
tween the  Kino;  and  the  nation.  Montmorin 
complained,  that,  nevertheless,  the  persons 
about  the  Queen  had  always  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  her  confidence,  and  conse- 
quently he  had  never  possessed  that  of  the 
King.  The  Comte  de  Mercy  had  given 
\  ViO^^^  ol  «bi^NOTable  change  towards  him, 
\  and.  Vj  \o&  ^<^NV^\A\Ai^  ^n^^  N}ci<^  QjMen 
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and  assured  her  of  his  devotion  to  her  ma- 
jesty and  to  the  King ;  and  that  the  Queen 
had  replied,  **  She  had  no  doubt  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  King,  to  whom  he  was  un- 
der the  greatest  obligations/'  Comte  de 
Montmorin  told  Mirabeau  that  he  had  seen 
Barnave  andMenou,  but  as  they  had  always 
come  together,  he  had  not  been  able  to  open 
himself  to  Barnave.  He  said  he  was  sure  of 
the  Bishop  of  Autun,  of  Chapelier,  and  of 
Thouret.  His  object  in  all  these  statements 
was,  through  Mirabeau  (of  whose  communi- 
cations with  the  Court  be  was  aware)  to 
gain  the  confidence  of  the  queen,  and  there- 
by to  fix  himself  as  prime  minister.  The  de- 
cree of  the  Assembly  had  excluded  Mirabeau 
as  a  Deputy,  from  the  ministry,  and  Mont- 
morin had,  therefore,  no  objection  to  the  se- 
cret confidence  that  the  Queen  might  repose 
in  him.  He  left  it  entirely  to  Mirabeau  to 
trace  a  plan  for  bringing  the  Assembly  quiet- 
ly to  an  end,  for  changing  public  opinion, 
for  managing  the  next  elections,  and  for  re- 
storing the  Queen's  popularitv.  Altogether, 
Comte  de  Montmorin  showea  great  dexterity 
in  this  interview,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
Mirabeau*s  confidence. 

We  pass  to  Mirabeau's  forty-seventh  note 
to  the  Court.  This  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant document  in  the  Correspondence; 
but  it  is  of  too  great  length,  and  enters  into 
such  detail,  that  we  can  not  pretend  to  give 
even  an  abstract  of  the  whole  ;  we  can  only 
point  out  its  most  important  suggestions. 
Mirabeau  thus  enumerates  the  obstacles  to 
the  formation  of  any  systematic  plan  for  es- 
tablishing the  royal  authority,  and  saving  the 
commonwealth  from  destruction.  "The  in- 
decision of  the  King,  the  prejudices  existing 
against  the  Queen,  the  mad  democracy  of 
Palis,  the  bad  spirit  of  the  National  Guards, 
the  irritability  of  the  Assembly,  the  little 
hold  upon  it  on  account  of  its  mass,  the  in- 
surmountable unpopularity  of  one  section  of 
it,  the  palliatives  in  preparation  by  the 
Committee  of  Revision,  the  impossibility  of 
making  use  of  a  great  portion  of  the  discon- 
tented, from  the  divergence  of  their  various 
interests,  the  direction  which  public  opinion 
b  taking  towards  party  spirit,  the  fear  of 
exciting  a  general  conflagration  if  violent 
measures  were  employed,  and  above  all,  the 
order  of  things  already  established,  already 
in  motion,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
any  paramount  result  without  retrograding, 
that  is,  without  abrogating  several  decrees 
of  the  Assembly." 

The  indecision  of  the  King  could  onlv  be 
surmounted  by  the  private  influence  of  the 
Queen,  and  in  the  Council,  by  concert  among 
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the  ministers.  Mirabeau  says  of  Paris,  that 
it  was  the  town  of  France  in  which  publie 
tranquillity  would  be  restored  the  last,  and 
that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  destroy 
its  influence  in  the  provinces,  and  to  produce 
a  general  desire  that  the  next  Legislature 
should  meet  in  some  other  town,  where  its 
independence  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
King  would  be  better  protected.  The  Na- 
tional Guar  d  of  Paris  is  described  as  a  most 
serious  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  order ; 
most  of  its  chiefs  were  members  of  the  Jaco- 
bin Club,  and  they  would  teach  their  soldiers 
to  look  upon  the  people  as  the  first  authori- 
ty. Mirabeau  proposes  to  establish  a  popu- 
larly organized  household  body  of  troops,  as 
a  rival  to  the  National  Guard,  and  to  interest 
the  provinces  in  the  formation  of  this  armed 
force,  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  refuse  its 
assent  to  the  measure,  and  theieby  to  make 
evident  the  influence  of  the  city  of  Paris; 
thus  separating  the  capital  from  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  did  not  seem  desirable  to  raise  the 
question  of  ratification  in  the  existing  Na- 
tional Assembly,  but  to  leave  it  to  its  suc- 
cessor. In  the  difficulty  of  determining  at 
what  penod  or  periods  the  Constitution  was 
to  be  revised,  Mirabeau  was  of  opinion  that 
each  succeeding  Legislature  should  have 
constituent  authority.  Mirabeau  was  pre- 
pared for  a  great  personal  sacrifice ;  for  he 
Sroposed  that  none  of  the  deputies  in  the 
fational  Assembly  should  be  qualified  for 
re-election,  or  at  least  that  their  qualification 
should  be  confined  to  the  department  ia 
which  they  had  their  domicile.  , 

It  was  of  importance  to  push  the  Assem- 
bly to  acts  of  irregularity  in  assuming  execu- 
tive and  administrative  authority,  but  it  was 
at  the  same  time  necessary  to  resist  all  de- 
crees positively  encroaching  on  the  royal 
authority.  The  Assembly  had  shown  itself 
dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  some  munici- 
palities, and  Mirabeau  wished  that  it  should 
be  encouraged  to  destroy  the  rural  munici- 
palities, and  to  alter  the  local  administration 
in  towns,  so  as  to  spread  a  general  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction.  The  popularity  of  the  Royal 
Family  should  be  restored  by  the  King  and 
Queen  frequently  appearing  in  public,  attend- 
ing the  reviews  of  the  National  Guard,  and 
the  debates  in  the  National  Assembly,  where 
they  might  occupy  the  Tribune  of  the  Presi- 
dent; they  should  visit  the  hospitals  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  judiciously  make 
pecuniary  donations.  No  object  would  be 
gained  by  hastening  the  dissolution  of  the 

S resent  Assembly,     On  the  <:.<ycL\it^^^v* 
e\.let  U>  ^\N^  \\.  >i^^^  ^«^  >}^A^»fc 
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The  Minbters  might  add  to  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  Assembly  by  overwhelming  it 
with  Reports,  pointing  out  the  difficulties  of 
executing  decrees  that  were  contradictory 
and  ill-digestad. 

Should  the  Assembly  be  compelled  from 
the  loss  of  all  influence  to  dissolve  itself,  the 
King  ought  immediately  to  call  another,  and 
declare  himself  the  guardian  of  all  the  ad- 
vantages  gained  by  the  people ;  failing  this 
self- dissolution,  every  exertion  must  be  made 
to  obtain  an  interval  between  the  dissolution 
of  the  one,  and  the  meeting  of  the  other  As- 
sembly. In  the  interval,  the  royal  authority 
would  derive  strength  and  consideration. 
Mirabeau  erroneously  assumes  as  a  parallel 
case,  the  increased  power  of  the  Crown  in 
England,  while  the  House  of  Commons  is  not 
sittmg.  To  obtain  influence  over  the  Nation- 
al Assembly,  he  proposes  a  committee  of 
twelve  deputies, — Bonnay,  L'Abb^  Montes* 
quion  for  the  Cote  Droit,  Clermont  Tonnerre, 
D'Andr^,  Duquesnoy,  L*Ev6que  D*Autun, 
Emmctry,  Chapeh'er,  Thouret,  Bamave,  and 
himself,  for  the  Assembly  generally.  They 
were  not  all  to  be  equally  trusted,  nor  to  be 
brought  together  at  any  one  time.  The  C6t^ 
Droit,  Clermont  Tonnerre,  and  D*Andr6 
were  not  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
concert  of  the  others  ;  nor  were  Chapelier 
and  Thouret  to  know  that  Mirabeau  and  Bar- 
nave  were  their  auxiliaries ;  nor  was  Barnave 
to  be  made  aware  that  there  was  any  coali- 
tion between  Mirabeau  and  any  other  deputy. 
He  (Barnave)  should  always  be  seen  alone. 
Duquesnoy*  was  considered  the  best  channel 
of  communication  between  the  twelve  depu- 
ties and  the  Minister  Comte  do  Montraorin. 
The  several  deputies  were  to  use  their  influ- 
ence with  their  personal  friends,  and  thus  se- 
cure a  general  support.  Bribery  might  be 
successfully  employed  to  gain  the  votes  of 
deputies.  Mirabeau  recommended  that  the 
secret  police  of  Paris  should  be  entrusted  to 
Talon  and  Semonville.  The  faithful  devotion 
of  the  former  might  be  secured  by  the  prom- 
ise of  a  great  oflice,  a  person  whose  name  is 
left  in  a  dotted  line  was  to  be  gained  by 
money,  and  such  promises  must  be  most 
strictly  kept.  It  was  not,  however,  neces- 
sary, that  the  whole  scheme  should  be 
known  to  Talon  and  Semonville  ;  prudence 
required  that  entire  cognizance  of  it  should 

♦Dnquesnoy  became  eubsequently  a  violent  Ter- 
rorist :  was  on  the  cessation  or  the  Heign  of  Terror 
brought  to  trial,  and  condemned :  he  put  himself  to 
death  on  bis  way  to  the  scaffold.     He  must  be  the 
Dug  .  .  .  ,  one  of  the  several*  bribed  deputies  of 
wboee  vieite  M,  Montmorin  was  so  much  aalbAxaed. 
(Mimomde  MalleU  du  Fan,  vol  I.  p.  a3.) 


be  confined  to  Montmorin  and  MirabsML 
Unanimity  in  the  council  of  Ministers  was  m- 
dispensable.  Forty  agents  were  to  be  de- 
spatched into  the  departments,  two  to  be  at- 
tached to  each,  and  a  commission  for  the 
circulation  of  useful  political  panaphlets  was 
to  be  established,  under  the  management  of 
Clermont  Tonnerre.  Mirabean  concludes  by 
saying,  "  If  this  plan  be  foHowed,  erery 
thmg  may  be  hoped  for ;  if  it  be  not, — if 
this  last  plank  slips  from  under  us,  there  is 
no  misfortune  from  individual  assassination 
and  pillage,  from  the  overthrow  of  the  throne 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  that  may 
not  be  anticipated." 

Under  this  plan  Comte  de  Montmorin  was 
not  to  haye  a  sinecure.  The  following  b  the 
tableau  of  his  regular  conferences  : — 

Monday,  with  the  Chief  of  the  Office  for 
Political  Works,  from  nine  to  eleven ;  with 
Mirabeau,  from  eleven  to  one.  Tuesday, 
with  Messrs.  Talon  and  Semonville,  frpm 
nine  to  eleven ;  with  Mirabeau  from  eleven 
to  one.  Wednesday,  with  the  Head  of  the 
C/orrespondence  Department,  from  eight  to 
ten  ;  and  Mirabeau  from  ten  o'clock  to  mki- 
night.  Thursday,  with  Mirabeau,  and  the 
persons  to  whom  the  plan  is  known,  from  ten 
o'clock  to  midnight.  Friday,  with  Monsieur 
Duquesnoy  and  Mirabeau,  from  nine  till  mki- 
night.  Saturday,  with  Messrs.  Talon  and 
Semonville  (we  presume  at  night),  from  nine 
to  eleven ;  and  with  Mirabeau  from  eleven 
to  one.  Sunday,  with  the  Head  of  bhe  Cor- 
respondence Department  and  Mirabeau,  from 
ten  o'clock  to  midnight. 

This  memoir  was  communicated  to  Ma- 
louet,  and  a  conference  took  place  between 
Mirabeau  and  him,  at  the  Comte  de  Mont- 
morin's.  Malouet  has  left  a  Report  of  this 
conference,  which  is  found  in  Droz  (vol.  iii. 
p.  340).  The  following  is  the  most  striking 
passage  in  this  Report :  **  His  voice  thun- 
dering as  in  the  Tribune,  his  animated  ges- 
tures, the  abundance  and  justness  of  his 
ideas,  electriGed  me.  I  threw  aside  all  my 
prejudices,  all  my  doubts,  and  I  found  my- 
self sharing  his  conviction,  praising  his  pro- 
ject and  his  courage,  exalting  his  means  of 
success ;  but  my  peroration  vexed  him, — 
You  will  repair  better  than  any  one  the  mis- 
chief you  have  done."  Mirabeau  vehe- 
mently denied  the  imputation,  and  threw  the 
blame  upon  the  "  modires'*  like  Malouet,  who 
had  not  appreciated  him,  upon  the  Ministers, 
who  had  never  moved  without  making  a 
false  step,  and  upon  the  stupid  Assembly, 
which  never  rightly  understood  what  it  said 

\  ox  A\d. 
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mtuitiTe  aptitude  for  dealing  with  a  revolu- 
tionary crisis,  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  were  more  fitted  to  set  up  a  Re- 
Tolution»  or  to  guide  it  when  once  put  in 
motion.  No  other  scheme  could  possibly 
have  been  propounded  at  the  time,  when  the 
memoir  was  given  in,  which  would  have  had 
a  grreater  chance  of  success ;  but  we  believe 
that  the  revolutionary  spirit  was  then  too 
universally  explosive  to  have  been  kept  down 
by  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  personal  agen- 
cy, however  ably  written  or  dexterously 
exerted.  The  excited  populace  of  Paris  in 
those  days,  as  in  the  present,  could  only  be 
controlled  by  a  large  army,  and  the  royal 
authority  was  wholly  unprovided  with  mili- 
tary means  of  self-defence,  or  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  public  tranquillity. 

The  memoir  is  very  defective  on  this  point, 
and  does  not  go  beyond  the  mention  of  a 
body  of  household  troops  for  the  personal 
protection  of  the  King  and  the  Royal  Fa- 
mily, ft  seems  to  us,  that  the  most  practi- 
cal part  of  the  scheme  was  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  manaeing  the  Assembly ;  and 
as  this  branch  would  have  been  conducted 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Mi- 
rabeau,  there  was  reason  to  have  anticipated 
success ;  but  without  that  superintendence 
the  result  was  always  problematical,  and  so, 
indeed,  it  turned  out. 

The  Queen  very  reluctantly  consented  to 
give  her  confidence  to  Comte  de  Montmorin, 
and  used  against  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
Talon  and  Seroonville  the  language  which 
had  been  held  by  Mirabeau  himself  against 
them.  Mirabeau  s  great  objection  to  these 
individuals  had  been  their  devotion  and  sub- 
jection to  La  Fayette ;  and  when  convinced 
that  their  sentiments  toward  the  latter  had 
entirely  changed,  he  was  ready  to  give  them 
his  confidence,  more  especially  as  one  impor- 
tant part  of  their  employment  was  to  under- 
mine the  influence  of  La  Fayette.  Mont- 
morin himself  had  been  equally  obnoxious  to 
Mirabeau,  as  the  attached  colleague  of  Neck- 
er,  and,  like  Talon  and  Semonville,  con- 
nected with  La  Fayette;  he  had  therefore  at 
one  time  labored  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
all  three  with  the  Court,  and  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Queen  should  have  hesitated 
to  accede  at  once  to  the  change  in  the  confi- 
dential agency  proposed  to  her.  La  Marck 
had  held  the  same  language  as  Mirabeau, 
and  although  his  representations  had  always 
had,  from  his  unblemished  personal  charac- 
ter and  social  position,  infinitely  more  weight 
with  the  Queen,  he  felt  the  difficulty  in  over- 
coming prejudices  which  he  had  himself 
creftied.    We  refer  our  readers  to  hii  note  ^ 


(p.  513).  Even  while  recommending  the 
employment  of  Semonville,  Comte  de  La 
Marck  says  of  him  : — "  This  man  is  another 
intriguant,  dexterous,  enterprising,  greedy  of 
money,  always  calm  in  business,  faithful 
from  self  interest,  a  traitor  whenever  he  sees 
an  advantage  in  being  so,  intimate  with  all 
parties,  without  committing  himself  to  any." 

After  this  character,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  initial  S.  used  in  a  former  letter 
meant  Semonville. 

The  Editor  has  quoted  at  length  (pp.  518 
and  510)  from  Droz  a  very  curious  account 
of  an  interview  between  Talon,  then  Lieuten- 
ant Civil,  and  Favras,  in  prison,  a  few  days 
before  the  execution  of  the  latter,  for  a  plot 
to  carry  off  the  King  to  Peronno.  Talon  at 
this  interview  obtained  possession  of  a  docu- 
ment drawn  up  by  Favras,  which  was  his 
confession,  and  which  would  have  deeply 
implicated  Monsieur  and  the  Queen ;  he  fur- 
ther succeeded  in  persuading  the  unfortunate 
Favras  to  submit  to  his  fate  in  silence.  We 
have  ourselves  heard  that  the  document  was 
in  existence  at  the  Restoration,  and  was 
voluntarily  given  up  to  Louis  XVIIL  La 
Marck,  who  saw  the  paper,  does  not  attach 
as  much  importance  to  its  contents  as  Drox, 
but  he  admits  that  Talon,  by  keeping  it  se- 
cret, had  rendered  a  great  service. 

Lfa  Marck's  letter  of  the  30th  December, 
1790,  contains  an  admirable  report  on  the  ex- 
isting state  of  affairs  at  Paris  ;  and  that  part 
which  relates  to  the  ministerial  colleagues 
of  Comte  de  Montmorin  is  particularly 
interesting.  Dupont  du  Terre,  the  keeper  of 
the  seals,  was  a  slave  of  the  Lameths,  and  a 
dangerous  enemy  of  the  Queen,  and  owned 
to  Comte  de  Montmorin  that  he  should  not, 
were  the  question  to  arise,  oppose  her  being 
brought  to  trial — this  man  had  been  forced 
upon  the  King  by  La  Fayette. 

Duportail,  the  Minister  of  War,  was  not 
the  mmister  of  the  King,  but  of  the  Military 
Committee  of  the  Assembly.  De  Lessart, 
in  the  opinion  of  La  Marck,  was  an  abler  man 
than  the  other  two,  but  he  was  timid  and  irres- 
olute. Even  of  Montmorin  he  says :  — 
"  He  wants  that  decision  and  irresistible  as- 
cendancy which  mark  the  real  statesman, 
and  without  which  all  other  qualities  are 
comparatively  useless."  Thus  one  impor- 
tant element  of  Mirabeau's  scheme — union 
among  the  members  of  the  Ministry— -did  not 
exist,  and  perhaps  no  Ministry  could  have 
been  formed  at  the  time  in  which  it  would 
have  sufficiently  prevailed. 

It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  con- 
ceal Mirabeau'a  cow«»Ks«k.  ^S&1^  ^i» 
aikdmoc^ 
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He  was  known  to  be  very  much  embarrassed 
in  his  private  fortune,  and  therefore  any 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  by  him  in  living 
or  purchases  would  naturally  excite  atten- 
tion, and  justify  suspicion  of  the  quarter 
from  whence  he  obtained  the  means.  Not- 
withstanding these  very  obvious  reasons  for 
prudence  and  caution,  Mirabeau,  about  this 
time,  made  large  purchases  of  books,  and 
through  Duquesnoy  suggested  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  country  house.  Talon  was  much 
alarmed,  and  remonstrated,  as  did  the  Comte 
de  La  Mnrck.  Mirabeau  was  offended  by 
the  interference  of  the  former,  of  which  he 
complained  in  a  letter  (p.  18)  to  La  Marck, 
and  uses  this  expression  with  respect  to 
Talon : — "  Un  tel  Mentor  est  un  peu  masca- 
rade  pour  moi/'  Ho  excuses  the  purchase 
of  books  as  bein^  an  investment  adding  to 
the  value  of  his  library,  which  was  the  only 
part  of  his  property  free  from  incumbrance. 
His  irritation  led  him  to  suspect  that  there 
was  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  him,  which  he  says 
persons  who  "  voguent  de  jour  au  jour,"  and 
were  not  prepared  to  follow  his  plan,  might 
naturally  entertain. 

Mirabeau's  popularity  was  at  this  period, 
the  month  of  January,  1790,  undiminished, 
for  he  was  elected  commandant  of  a  battalion 
of  the  National  Guard,  and  a  member  of  the 
administration  of  the  departments.  He  ac- 
cepted the  former  situation  with  the  concur- 
rence of  Comte  de  Montmorin,  but  he  had 
not  time  to  wait  for  the  sanction  of  the  Court, 
and  his  forty-seventh  note  is  (p.  9,  vol.  iii.) 
explanatory  of  his  conduct.  Mirabeau 
thought,  as  the  commandants  of  the  battal- 
ions of  the  National  Guard,  when  on  duty, 
were  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  the  Dau- 
phin in  his  walks,  that  use  might  be  made  of 
those  opportunities  for  confidential  commu- 
nications to  the  Queen,  orally  or  in  writing. 
He  says : — *'  Accustomed  to  do  many  things 
at  once — and  on  that,  account  it  may  bo  said 
I  do  them  very  badly — I  might  at  the  same 
time  play  at  bowls  or  at  nine-pins,  and  the 
Dauphin  would  lose  nothing  in  all  that." 

In  reading  the  correspondencef  it  is  always 
a  satisfaction  to  come  to  any  letter  of  Comte 
de  La  Marck  to  Comte  Mercy,  and  we  have 
a  very  interesting  one  of  the  16th  January, 
1791.  The  audience  which  Talon  had  sought 
with  the  King  was  at  last  granted,  and  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  the  former.  The  differ- 
ence in  manner  between  Louis  XVL  and  his 
Queen  was  strongly  marked  on  the  occasion. 
"The  King,  in  this  audience,  showed  his 
usual  bonhommie  and  brusquerie  ;  the  Queen, 
who  came  to  it,  was,  on  the  contrary,  ^\i\\  kA 
quicknesa,  tact,  judgment,  and  grace ;  lAxe 


even  showed  that  measured  reason  which 
you  and  I  have  so  often  recommended  to 
her,  and  which  is  so  necessary  in  her  present 
situation."  It  appears  from  this  letter  that 
little  progress  had  been  made  in  carrying 
Mirabeau's  plan  into  execution.  None  of 
the  travelling  agents  bad  set  off,  and  the 
Atelier  des  Ouvrages,  the  manufactory  of 
pamphlets,  had  not  been  established.  In 
fact,  the  only  part  in  action  was  the  secret 
police  under  Talon  and  Semonville,  and  that 
was  likely  to  absorb  large  sums  of  money,  as 
the  persons  employed  expected  to  be  "  gorged 
with  gold."  La  Marck  here  truly  observes, 
that  the  "  plan,  perfect  in  theory,  would  be 
of  very  difficult  execution."  The  Comte 
gives  very  good  reasons  for  this  opinion,  one 
of  which  is  the  character  of  Montmorin, 
whom  he  designates  as  the  weakest  man  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  yet  this  very  man  is 
"notre  unique  ressort."  There  is  in  this 
letter  a  very  serious  charge  against  La  Fay- 
ette, whom  the  Comte  accuses  of  "  havbg 
cbntributed,  by  the  most  odious  intrigues,  to 
augment  the  distrust  of  the  Emperor,  and 
consequently  of  the  Queen."  The  Comte 
was  almost  alarmed  at  the  recent  increase  of 
Mirabeau*s  popularity ;  for  he  feared,  that  if 
ever  Mirabeau  lost  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  placed  all  his  glory  in  popularity, 
he  would  become  insatiable  of  it.  "  And  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  Mons.  de  Comte,  what 
popularity  is  in  a  time  of  revolution."  The 
Comte  felt  greatly  discouraged,  and  indeed 
disgusted  with  the  country,  the  men,  the 
laws,  and  the  manners.  The  King  had  no 
energy  whatever,  and  Montmorin  had,  with 
sorrow,  told  the  Comte,  that  when  he  spoke 
to  his  Majesty  on  public  affairs,  and  on  his 
own  position,  the  King  seemed  to  take  as 
little  interest  in  what  was  said,  as  if  the 
matters  treated  of  related  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  La  Marck  continued  his  services — 
entirely  from  devotion  to  the  Queen,  and  he 
deeply  commiserated  her  condition.  *'  As  a 
wife  she  was  bound  to  a  sluggish  being,  and 
as  a  queen  she  was  placed  on  a  tottering 
throne."  The  Comte  de  La  Marck  per- 
suaded Montmorin  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  his  accompanying  his  sister  Comtesse  Star- 
hemberg  to  Strasburg,  to  put  him  in  com- 
munication with  Mons.  Bouill^,  whose  head- 
quarters were  at  Metz. 

Mirabeau  at  length  obtained  the  presi- 
dent's chair  of  the  Assembly.  We  do  not 
find  in  the  correspondence  any  notice  of  t 
very  able  report  of  the  then  existing  relations 
of  France  with  foreign  powers,  which  Mira- 
beoAi  m«Ae  la  the  name  of  the  diplomatic 
\  ^oxnmWXA^  QXi^}^^  ^vj  X^I^t^V^ol  ^nation  as 
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President,  the  28th  of  January,  1791.  The 
object  of  the  report  was  to  calm  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  rumors  of  the  breaking 
out  of  war,  which  were  for  mischievous  pur- 
poses circulated  among  the  people.  Dro: 
says  of  Mira beau's  conduct  in  the  president's 
ehair,  that  "  even  his  enemies  admitted  that 
no  man  had  presided  over  the  Assembly  with 
so  much  dignity.  All  admired  his  manner 
of  directing  the  discussions,  and  his  mode  of 
summing  up  the  result;  he  often  acted  as  a 
moderator.  He  always  showed  his  respect 
for  the  Assembly,  and  obtained  it  for  him- 
self. The  deputations  which  appeared  at 
the  bar  were  unusually  numerous;  he  de- 
lighted to  seize  these  occasions  of  oratorical 
success,  and  that  success  his  answers  to  the 
deputations  never  failed  to  procure." 

The  Comte  de  la  Marck  has  not  left  among 
his  papers  his  reports  to  Comte  de  Mont- 
monn  on  the  communications  with  the  Mar- 
quis de  Bouill6  ;  and  neither  in  his  letter  to 
the  Queen,  (p.  59,)  nor  in  that  to  Comte 
Mercy  (p.  67)  do  we  find  any  statement 
which  would  supply  the  absence  of  the  doc- 
uments themselves.  From  the  memoirs  of 
De  Bouill6  we  learn  that  he  was  made  ac- 
quainted with  Mirabeau's  connexion  with  the 
court,  and  that  he  entirely  approved  of  the 
plan  suggested  by  him,  and  was  ready  to 
give  every  aid  to  the  execution  of  it.  De 
Bouill6  says  that  Mirabeau  was  to  place  the 
King  in  his  hands  either  at  Compiegne  or 
Fontainbleau,  where  he  would  have  surround- 
ed him  with  the  best  troops.  La  Marck 
considered  (we  think  without  sufficient 
ground)  that  the  successful  departure  of 
^  Mesdaraes  from  Paris  showed  that  the  King 
might  easily  have  done  the  same  ;  and  if  so, 
might,  as  was  proposed,  have  reached  Com- 
piegne. At  all  events,  the  moment  gave  a 
better  chance  of  success,  than  when  the  at- 
tempt nt  escape  was  actually  made. 

Comte  Montmorin^  in  a  letter  of  9th  Feb- 
ruary, informs  Mirabeau  that  a  committee  of 
twelve,  members  of  the  Assembly,  amongst 
whom  were  some  of  those  included  in  Mira- 
beau's plan,  was  about  to  be  formed,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  and  bringing  to  a  close 
the  proceedings  of  the  National  Assembly. 
The  Committee  was  to  meet  at  La  Fayette's. 
From  this  we  might  suppose  that  Montmorin 
had  not  been  made  acquainted  with  a  previ- 
ous meeting  at  Emmercy's  between  La  Fay- 
ette and  Mirabeau  when  this  very  project 
was  discussed.  The  meeting  was  held  on 
the  8th  February,  the  day  of  La  Marck's  de- 
parture from  Paris,  and,  therefore,  a  day 
prior  to  this  letter  of  Montmorin. 
The  Assembly,  yielding  to  the  wishes  of  \ 


the  Commune  de  Paris,  had  decided  that  a 
project  of  law  on  the  emigrants  should  be 
prepared  by  the  Committee  on  the  constitu- 
tion. Chapelier,  in  presenting  the  report  of 
the  Committee,  stated  that  the  project  of  a 
law  had,  after  serious  discussion,  been  pre- 
pared, but  that  the  Committee  felt  great  hes- 
itation in  submitting  it,  as  it  violated  the  con- 
stitution. Mirabeau,  in  one  of  his  most  bril- 
liant speeches,  opposed  the  passing  any  law 
on  the  subject  of  emigration,  which  was  not 
only  unconstitutional,  but  in  its  very  essence 
tyrannical,  and  concluded  his  first  speech, 
for  he  spoke  more  than  once  on  the  occasion, 
by  these  words,  '*  If  you  pass  a  law  against 
emigrants,  I  swear  never  to  obey  it."  The 
debate  was  throughout  violent  and  tumultu- 
ous, and  it  was  in  one  of  the  most  violent  ex- 
plosions of  opposition  that  he  exclaimed, 
"  Silence  aux  trcnte  voix,"  and  looked  defi- 
ance at  the  bench  where  the  Lameths,  Da- 
port,  and  others  were  seated  with  a  small 
fraction  of  the  Assembly.  His  personal  suc- 
cess was  great,  but  he  did  not  carry  his  mo- 
tion, and  the  question,  on  the  proposition  of 
Vernier,  was  adjourned,  it  being  understood 
that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  the 
committees  separately,  and  that  a  joint  re- 
port should  be  prepared  by  commissaries  se- 
lected by  the  committees. 

The  Lameths,  reduced  to  silence  in  the 
Assembly,  renewed  the  attack  upon  Mira- 
beau at  the  Jacobin  Club;  here  again  he 
boldly  met  them,  and  was  equally  success- 
ful, although  his  opponents  were,  it  might 
be  said,  on  their  own  ground,  as  Mirabeau 
had  latterly  seldom  attended  the  sittings  of 
the  CInb  ;  and  his  conduct  in  the  Assembly 
could  not  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  ma- 
jority of  its  members.  He  concluded  his 
defence  by  the  words,  "  I  will  belong  to  you 
even  till  ostracism." 

These  two  occurrences  thus  brought  to- 
gether give  us  a  measure  of  the  wonderful 
infiuence  which  Mirabeau  exercised  over  pop- 
ular assemblies,  even  when  those  assemblies 
were  in  paroxysms  of  excitement,  which 
would  seem  to  make  eloquence  unavailing 
and  reasoning  impossible.  It  is  singular  that 
Montmorin  should  have  supposed  that  Mira- 
beau had  failed  in  defending  himself  against 
the  attack  made  upon  him  at  the  Jacobin  Club ; 
he  was  equally  mistaken  as  to  the  result  of 
the  debate  on  the  project  of  the  law  on  em- 
igrants, which  he  supposed  had  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Assembly. 

Mirabeau's  letters  to  La  Marck  (pp.  78 
and  82)  contain  bitter  complaints  against 
Duquesnoy,    Taloti^   sxkd.  ^\ftss«<^^\  ^ 
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Jacobin  Club,  which  had  undone  all  the 
good  that  Mirabeau*8  speech  had  produced ; 
and  Talon  and  Semonville  had  allowed  the 
newspapers  to  take  a  tone  favorable  to  La 
Fayette,  and  hostile  to  Mirabeau.  Beaametz, 
Chapelier  and  D'Andre,  all  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  committee  of  tweke  created  by 
his  plan,  had  been  in  communication  with 
Danton,  and  hadproposed  the  destruction  of 
the  dungeon  of  Vincennes  to  gain  popularity, 
and  hesitated  to  oppose  the  law  on  emigrants, 
from  the  fear  of  losing  it.  Danton,  Mira- 
beau asserts,  had  received  30,000  francs. 
There  was  evidently  no  confidence  or  real 
concert  among  the  agents  employed  to  carry 
the  different  parts  of  Mirabeau  s  plan  into 
execution  ;  he  himself  trusted  and  respected 
DO  one  with  whom  he  was  acting  but  La 
Marck  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  persons 
of  whom  he  complains  winced  under  Lis  dic- 
tation, had  no  real  consideration  for  him,  and 
may  have  entertained  doubts  of  his  honesty. 

In  p.  92,  there  is  a  note  of  Comte  de  La 
Marck*s  on  the  subject  of  the  legislation  on 
mines,  in  which  he  as  a  proprietor  was  deep- 
ly interested ;  the  principles  at  issue  were, 
whether  the  working  of  mines  should  be  con- 
ceded to  individuals,  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
or  whether  the  mines  should  be  considered 
the  absolute  property  of  the  State.  Mira- 
beau, from  conviction,  adopted  the  first ;  but 
his  motive  for  devoting  all  his  energy  to  ob- 
tain the  application  of  the  principle,  maintain- 
ing the  rights  of  proprietors,  was  his  friend- 
ahip  for  La  Marck.  The  27th  of  March  was 
the  day  of  the  final  discussion ;  he  came  to 
La  Marck  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  so 
ill  and  weak  that  he  fainted.  On  recovering 
he  persisted,  notwithstanding  La  Marck's  re- 
monstrances, on  goin^  to  the  Assembly, 
where  he  made  one  of  his  ablest  speeches, 
abounding  in  accurate  details,  sound  princi- 
ples, and  conclusive  argument.  Mirabeau 
returned  to  La  Marck*s  at  three  o'clock,  and 
on  entering  the  room  he  threw  himself  on  a 
Bofa,  saying,  "  Your  cause  is  gained,  but  I 
am  dead."  La  Marck  helped  him  to  his 
carriage,  and  accompanied  him  to  his  house, 
"  d'ou  il  ne  sortit  plus  que  pour  ^trc  conduit 
au  tombeau.'' 

The  last  note  from  Mirabeau  in  the  Corres- 

Cmdence  (p.  105.),  is  dated  the  24th  of 
arch,  and  relates  to  the  Regency  Question. 
He  was  much  alarmed  at  the  course  taken 
by  the  Abb^  Sieyds  on  the  occasion  :  his 
expressions  are — "  Be  assured  that  they  wish 
io  bring  us  back  to  the  elections,  that  is  to 
My,  to  the  destruction  of  the  hereditary  prin- 
dple,  aod  to  that  of  the  monaic\xy.    T\^ 


Abb^  Sieyds  has  never  so  courted  aod  job- 
bed with  the  Assembly  as  now,  and. his  par- 
tisans are  numerous.  Be  sure,  my  aear 
Comte,  that  I  do  not  exa^erate  the  danger. 
Oh  !  inconstant !  and  thnce  inconstant  peo- 
ple !  Two- thirds  of  our  troops  are,  on  this 
question,  with  the  Abbe  Sieyds — Vale  et  me 
ama." 

We  think  that  the  perusal  of  the  Corre- 
spondence up  to  this  point  will  bear  out  our 
observations  at  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  that  the  beneficial  influence  which 
Mirabeau's    peculiar  qualities  and    energy 
might  have  exerted  on  the  progress  of  the 
Revolution  may  be  supposed,  but  cannot  be 
said  to  have  shown  itself  at  the  time  of  his 
death;  for  we  believe  that  the  democratic 
spirit  had  already  taken  too  firm  hold  on  the 
lower  classes,  to  have  been  subdued  by  what 
we  will  call  moral  and  intellectual  agencies. 
The  brutal  passions  of  the  populace  in  Paris, 
and  in  other  large  towns,  had  been  excited, 
acts  of  murder  and  violation  of  property  had 
been  committed  with  impunity,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  had  been  interrupted  and 
disorganised,  insubordination  prevailed  in  the 
army,  the  Kins  and  Queen  had  been  per- 
sonally insulted,  and  while  traditional  and 
unhesitating  obedience  had  disappeared  for 
ever,  respect  for  the  greatly  limited  authori- 
ty of  the  sovereign  had  not  succeeded.    The 
National  Assembly,  itself  intimidated,  was 
powerless  for  repression,  and  the  majority  of 
the  members  must  have  felt,  that  although 
they  might,  in  decrees,  frame  a  Constitution 
for  the  monarchy,  practical  adhesion  to  it 
depended  not  upon  the  King  or  the  Assem- 
bly, but  upon  the  will  of  a  misled  and  turbu- 
lent populace.     Against  such  a  combination ' 
of  evils  there  was  little  hope  that  time  would 
be  left  for  the  development  of  Mirabeaa's 
plan,  which,  though  comprehensive  in  its  de- 
tails and  definite  in  its  object,  was  too  com- 
plex and  refined  for  prompt  and  general  ef- 
ficacy.     His  death,  therefore,  was  probably 
more  opportune  for  his  reputation  than  hurt- 
ful to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.    It 
is  easy  for  Brissot  to  declare,  that  Mirabeau, 
if  he  had  lived,  would  have  killed  the  Revo- 
lution.     On  the  contrary,  we  quite  agree 
with  the  excellent  remarks  in  the  '*  Memoin 
of  Mallet  du  Pan,"  just  published  :  *'  Mira- 
beau died  a  propos  for  his  fame  and  for  the 
poetic  satisfaction  of  future  generations.    A 
few  more  days  would,  perhaps,  have  only 
served  to  give  him  time  to  descend  into  the 
obscure  ranks  of  the  martyrs  of  reason  and 
moderation,  and  to  die  defeated.     By  this 
i  \»m<&)^ossiblY»  he  might  be  no  more  apokea 
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of  than  the  virtuous  Bailly.  The  great  Mira- 
beau  might  be  nothing  more  to  us  than  the 
brilliant  orator  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  an  illustrious  victim  of  the  ingratitude  of 
revolutions.  As  to  the  conditions  on  which 
he  allied  himself  with  the  Court,  and  whe- 
ther his  political  conscience  went  along  with 
him  in  the  transaction?  These  questions 
have  at  length  been  settled,  and  justice  done 
to  this  eminent  man ;  who,  in  this  bargain, 
made  his  services  to  be  paid  for,  but  did  not 
sell  his  opinions/' 

Mirabeau,  licentious,  prodigal  and  of  doubt- 
ful probity  in  private  life,  appears  in  this  cor- 
respondence a  consistent  politician,  notwith- 
ing  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  attempting 
to  serve  two  masters ;  who,  though  in  truth 
their  interests  were  the  same,  did  not  them- 
selves think  so.  From  the  opening  of  the 
Etats  Gon^raux  to  his  death  be  had  but  one 
purpose  in  view — the  establishment  in  France 
of  a  limited  monarchy.  He  accepted  money 
from  the  Court  as  a  salary,  not  as  a  bribe, 
and  his  position  really  was  that  of  a  confi- 
dential adviser  of  the  Crown,  though  not  an 
ostensible  minister.  His  personal  ambition  was 
honorable  in  its  end,  and  such  as  any  modem 
statesman  might  have  av(fwed,  that  of  being 
first  in  the  councils  of  a  soverei<;n  who 
claimed  no  greater  authority  than  tlie  consti- 
tution gave,  and  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
required.  Meantime,  he  was  quite  right  in 
foreseeing  that  the  publication  of  these  pa- 
pers was  essential  to  the  vindication  of  his 
memory  with  posterity.  The  revelation  of 
the  nature  of  his  secret  relations  with  the 
court  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  character, 


unless  it  had  been  accompanied  with  a  know- 
ledge equally  complete  of  the  use  he  sought 
to  make  of  his  popularity  with  the  people 
and  his  influence  with  the  King.  Yet,  after 
allowing  Mirabeau  the  full  benefit  of  the 
evidence  as  it  stands,  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
concile the  false  colors,  which  he  wore,  and 
his  underhand  receipt  of  money,  with  the 
character  and  conduct  of  a  straight-forward, 
high-minded,  independent  man.  Many  others 
may  have  been  equally  compromised.  But 
there  can  be  no  security  for  public  integrity 
and  private  honor,  and  no  confidence  be- 
tween man  and  man,  where  such  exceptions 
are  admitted. 

The  great  interest  of  these  papers  ceases 
with  the  death  of  Mirabeau ;  and  even  were 
it  otherwise,  as  we  have  already  exceeded 
our  prescribed  limits,  we  must  here  brine 
our  examination  of  the  "  Correspondence 
to  an  end,  and  leave  the  third  part  of  the 
work  without  any  detailed  notice  ;  at  the 
same  time  we  must  observe,  that  the  remain- 
ing letters  from  Comte  de  La  Marck,  from 
Comte  Montmorin,  from  Monsieur  Pellenc, 
and  from  Comte  Mercy  d'  Argenteau  will 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  pointing  out 
the  admirable  manner  in  which  Monsieur  Ba- 
court  has  performed  the  duty  of  editor. — 
The  notes  which  he  has  appended  to  the 
original  letters  and  narratives,  are  so  useful 
and  complete,  that  readers  not  familiar  with 
the  history  of  the  particular  period,  are  re- 
lieved from  the  necessity  of  reference  to  con- 
temporary writers,  for  explanation. 


A  Highland  Gathering — The  ancient 
capital  of  the  Strath  was  on  Thursday  the 
scene  of  the  celebrated  Highland  gathering, 
in  which  her  Majesty  and  rrince  Albert  have 
taken  great  interest  since  their  first  occupa- 
tion of  the  royal  demesne  of  Balmoral. 
The  weather  was  exceedingly  propitious,  and 
at  least  3,000  spectators  congregated  from 
many  miles  round.  The  Duke  of  AthoU  came 
to  the  gathering  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
nearly  a  hundred  of  his  Grace's  retainers,  all 
equipped  in  full  Highland  garb;  and  next 
in  importance  were  the  men,  nchly  accoutred, 
of  Mr.  Farquharsoii's  estate,  liie  Duke  of 
ticeds  had  a  party  of  his  dependents  from 
Mar  Lodge,  wearing  the  full  national  cos- 
tume. The  Duff  retainers,  owingr  to  the 
lamented  death  of  their  gaBant  chief,  were 


not  so  strong  in  numbers.  The  men  belong- 
ing to  the  different  clans,  having  gone  through 
the  customary  military  evolutions,  took  up 
their  respective  positions  on  the  ground,  and 
maintained  excellent  order  during  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  various  games.  The  games  in  suc- 
cession were — a  race  within  the  park  (200 
yards),  putting  the  stone  (28lb8.),  throwing 
the  hammer,  tossing  the  caber,  and  rewards 
for  length  of  service,  and  the  two  best  read- 
ers of  Gaelic.  Medals  were  awarded  to  the 
successful  thrower  of  the  hammer,  Peter 
Cameron,  who  has  carried  off  the  prize  three 
years  :  and  also  to  the  two  successful  cooor 
petitors  for  putting  the  stone  and  tossing  the 
oaber,  eacih  of  whom  bad  gained  the  prize 
I  two  years  nmning^HeraW.)  ^ 
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THE    RESTORATION   OF  LOUIS   XVIII.* 


Several  Frenchmen  have  written  on  the 
history  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in 
France.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  of  time, 
and  also  in  order  of  merit,  we  would  place 
Lacretellc,  whose  calmness  and  impartiality, 
considering  the  period  in  which  his  work  ap- 
peared, are  ahove  all  praise.  In  this  work, 
as  indeed  in  all  the  productions  of  Lacretelle, 
there  is  a  dignity,  a  flow,  nn  eloquence,  an 
elevation  of  tone,  and  a  pure  and  classic 
taste  not  often  found  in  the  productions  of 
modem  Frenchmen.  Lacretelle  belonged  to 
a  school  of  publicists  and  writers,  which, 
alas!  is  fast  passing  away.  Of  moderate 
character,  of  solid  attainments,  of  irreproach- 
able life,  of  liberal  aud  constitutional 
opinions,— opinions  equally  removed  from 
despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  unbridled 
licentiousness  on  the  other, — Lacretelle  pur- 
sued the  even  tenor  of  his  narrative  ;  and  if 
he  has  not  presented  a  perfect,  has  at  least 
produced  a  most  creditable  work. 

Lacretelle  was  followed  by  an  anonymous 
writer,  whose  work  in  ten  volumes  was  first 
published,  as  well  as  we  remember,  in  1829 
or  1830.  This  production  was  entitled, 
Histolre  de  la  Restaur atiouy  et  des  causes  qui 
ont  ameni  la  chute  de  la  branche  ainee  des 
Bourbons,  par  un  Homme  d'Etat,  So 
great  was  the  success,  that  early  in  1831  a 
second  edition  was  called  for,  the  last  or 
tenth  volume  of  which  did  not  appear  till 
1833.  For  some  time  it  was  supposed  that  a 
public  man  of  note  was  really  the  author  of 
this  production.  The  numerous  details 
of  the  private  and  interior  life  of  the 
Bourbons  given  to  the  world — the  sketches 
of  character,  often  graphic,  and  generally 
faithful,  induced  people  to  suppose  that  some 
retired  diplomatist,  or  some  administrator, 
io  a  word,  some  homme  d'etat,  as  was 
announced  on  the  title-page,  had  put  pen  to 

♦  HUtoire  de  la  ResiaurcUion,  Par  A.  de 
Lamartine.  Tome  I.  et  II.  Paris:  V.  Lecoo, 
Fume  et  Cie,  Pagnerre.    1851. 

The  History  of  the  Restoration  of  Monarchy  in 
JVance,  By  i^lpboose  de  Lamartine.  Vol.  I. 
Loodoa:  Viseteiiy  and  Go.    1851. 


paper.  Some  said  it  was  old  Pasquier,  who 
nad  contrived  to  keep  well  with  all  parties ; 
others  averred  that  it  was  M.  de  Decazes, 
who  had  been  originally  employed  as  secre- 
tary and  reader  to  Madame  Mere,  who  after* 
wards  rose  to  be  Minister  of  Police,  Minister 
of  the  Home  Department,  and  favorite  of 
Louis  XVIII.  Others  intimated  that  it  was 
the  production  of  M.  Flahault,  or  of  some 
foreign  diplomatist,  long  resident  at  Paris. 
All  these  people  were  mistaken.  The  work 
was,  we  believe,  the  bona  fide  production  of 
M.  Capefigue,  then  a  small  employi,  and  a 
writer  in  the  Quotidienne,  M.  Capefigue 
was  undoubtedly  assisted  by  many  commu- 
nications from  various  sources,  administra- 
tive, parliamentary,  and  diplomatic.  It  is 
believed  that  M.  de  Cazes  furnished  him 
with  numerous  details  for  the  first  three 
volumes, — that  he  was  also  assisted  by 
communications  and  notes  from  the  Russian, 
Austrian,  and  Spanish  Ambassadors,  and 
that  he  had  also  access  to  documents  con- 
tained in  the  portfolios  of  various  European 
cabinets.  M.  Capefigue  is  also  understood 
to  have  made  journeys  to  Berlin,  to  Vien- 
na, to  Saxony,  and  to  Madrid,  with  a  view 
to  obtain  information  not  otherwise  accessi- 
ble. Be  this  as  it  may,  the  work  had  an 
immense  success.  The  subject  was  not 
hacknied.  The  belief  that  the  volumes  were 
the  production  of  a  living  politician,  who 
had  acted  an  important  part,  and  had  ac- 
cess to  authentic  documents,  was  generally 
prevalent ;  and  this  feeling  was  not  without 
its  influence  on  the  reception  of  the  volumes. 
But,  in  truth,  the  execution  was  creditable, 
and  far  superior  to  anything  since  achieved 
by  the  now  justly  depreciated  M.  Cape- 
figue. The  style,  if  not  correct,  was  per- 
spicuous and  flowing ;  the  details  were  pic- 
turesquely and  graphically  arranged  ;  and, 
above  all,  they  were  abundant,  and  gen- 
erally correct  and  authentic.  Interspersed 
were  anecdotes,  sketches  of  character,  and 
notices  of  living  men  which  rendered  the 
volumes  light  and  readable  to  a  degree. 
\  Thiers  and  others  have  not  disdained  to  bor- 
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row  from  the  yolumes  of  which  we  speak, 
and  M.  de  Lamartine,  although  be  does  not 
mention  it,  is  clearly  no  stranger  to  its 
pages. 

These  ten  volumes  were  followed  by  the 
work  of  M.  Lubis,  of  which  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine  does  make  mention,  and  which  must  be 
regarded  as  the  apology  and  defence  of  the 
elder  branch,  and  in  some  sort,  an  answer  to 
certain  statements  of  the  preceding  work. 
M.  Lubis  is  a  man  of  sincere  convictions  and 
honorable  character,  but  his  performance  is 
one-sided,  and  can  only  be  regarded  as  the 
e£fusion  of  a  partisan 

Last  of  all  came  the  work  of  M.  Achille 
Yaulabelle,  recently  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction under  Cavaignac.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  this  production,  entitled,  Histoire  des 
Deux  Restorations,  first  appeared  in  1844. 
It  is  while  we  write  being  continued,  five 
volumes  having  been  already  published, 
bringing  down  events  to  1822.  The  vol- 
umes of  Yaulabelle  are  highly  popular  with 
the  moderate  Republican  party.  M.  Yaula- 
belle, without  being  a  brilliant,  is  an  inquir- 
ing, industrious,  and  conscientious  writer, 
but  nearly  as  one-sided  in  reference  to  the 
Bourbons  as  M.  Lubis.  Too  frequently  we 
agree  with  M.  Lamartine  in  thinking  he 
views  the  conduct  of  that  family  from  a 
hostile  and  prejudiced  point  of  view.  Nor  is 
this  his  only  fault.  He  appears  to  enterUiin 
many  prejudices  against  England,  and  to 
omit  no  opportunity  of  speaking  against  the 
policy  of  our  country.  But  apart  from  these 
blemishes,  his  task  is  creditably  performed, 
and  the  volumes  may  be  advantageously 
consulted. 

Such  were  the  principal  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine's  French  predecessors,  for  in  England 
there  is  no  history  of  the  Restoration,  pro- 
perly so  called. 

M.  de  Lamartine  gives  us  his  impressions 
of  the  epoch  on  which  he  writes.  These 
are  glowing  and  vivid,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  one  among  them,  either  as  a  piece  of 
writing,  or  as  a  piece  of  history.  We  are 
therefore  glad  that  this  work  has  been 
undertaken ;  for  albeit  it  tells  us  little  new, 
yet  it  often  corrects  and  enlarges  our  impres- 
sions and  even  in  repeating  old  and  well 
known  passages,  repeats  them  in  a  manner 
unequalled  for  grace,  rhythm,  and  the  magic 
of  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  diction.  Lamar- 
tine has  had  peculiar  advantages  in  writing 
these  volumes,  which  none  of  his  predeces- 
sors enjoyed  in  a  like  degree.  Scarcely 
more  .than  past  the  middle  age  of  man,  he 
has  yet  lived  under  ten  different  govern- 


ments. Between  his  infancy  and  maturity, 
he  has  witnessed  ten  Revolutions :  the  Con- 
stitutional Government  of  Louis  XYI.,  the 
first  Republic,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate, 
the  Empire,  the  first  Restoration  in  1614,  the 
second  Government  of  the  hundred  days  by 
Napoleon,  the  second  Restoration  in  ]  815,  the 
reign  of  Louis  Phillippe,  and  the  second  Re- 
public. Under  these  systems,  as  he  says 
himself,  his  existence  has  vegetated,  has 
made  a  noise,  has  been  matured,  has  grown 
old,  and  has  been  renewed  in  him.  A  re- 
cent vicissitude  having  raised  him  to  the 
head  of  one  of  these  movements  between  a 
government  which  overthrew  itself,  and  a 
community  which  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
together  to  save  and  reconstitute  society  on 
a  new  basis,  ho  became  a  republican,  con- 
vinced that  a  republic  only  could  close  the 
chapter  of  revolutions,  seditions,  and  civil 
wars  in  France.  Efforts  were  then  to  be  made 
for  the  defence  of  the  foundations  of  society 
— efforts  which  demanded  the  power  and  the 
unanimity  of  the  people.  Changes  were 
also  required  to  be  made  in  the  laws — in  the 
relations  of  claims  and  class — in  instruction — 
in  philosophy,  and  in  religion,  and  these 
could  be  made  by  a  republic  only.  M.  La- 
martine, therefore,  became  a  republican  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  things  which  must  hap- 
pen, and  from  devotion  to  the  great  work  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  lives. 

Without  overlooking  any  of  the  inconveni- 
ences and  dangers  of  democracy,  he  accepted 
the  perilous  task  heroically  ;  and  though  the 
instrument  of  his  election  has,  to  use  his 
own  words,  wounded  and  bruised  his  hand, 
yet  he,  nevertheless,  and  apart  from  all  per- 
sonal considerations,  availed  himself  of  it  to 
spare  bloodshed,  and  to  accomplish  as  much 
good  as  possible.  If  he  had  not  done  so, 
what  would  inevitably  have  been  the  result? 
The  Red  or  the  Social  Republic  would  have 
been  long  since  in  the  ascendant;  blood 
would  have  fiown  in  torrents,  and  property 
and  family  might  have  been  assailed.  To 
avoid  these  horrors,  and  with  a  view  to  ac- 
complish great  things  that  must  otherwise 
be  renounced,  Lamartine  "risked,"  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  the  Republic ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  when  the  passions  and  pre- 
judices of  the  hour  shall  have  passed  away« 
history  will  not  as  severely  condemn  him  as 
some  of  his  Contemporaries. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was,  however,  a  gentle* 
man,  a  scholar,  a  soldier,  a  poet,  an  orator, 
a  diplomatist,  a  publicist,  and  an  honored 
deputy,  before  he  became  a  republican.  He 
was  a  man  of  gentle  bu:th«  of  th.<^  ^^4Sba«^ 
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manners,  of  benevolent  feelings,  courted,  ca- 
ressed, wealthy,  having  everything  to  lose, 
and  nothing  to  gain  by  the  change.  He 
**  risked  "  the  change,  however,  on  public, 
not  on  personal  grounds ;  and  instead  of  his 
pecuniary  position  being  benefited — instead 
of  his  popularity  beine  enhanced,  or  his  po- 
litical position  strengthened,  he  has  lost  half 
his  fortune,  damaged  his  popularity,  and  for 
the  present,  at  least,  cut  from  under  his  very 
feet  the  ladder  by  which  he  might  have  as- 
cended to  office.  If  this  be  selfishness,  it  is 
a  political  selfishness  we  seldom  see  exhibited 
by  aspirants  to  public  life  in  France.  But 
though  Lamartine  has  been  thus  unpros- 
perous  in  his  political  foitunes,  he  does  not 
turn  on  the  Republic,  or  on  the  monarchy 
of  the  elder  or  younger  branches,  to  vent  his 
ill-humor,  his  chagrin,  or  his  disappointment. 
Independently  of  his  having  served  the  elder 
branch,  not  only  in  the  army,  but  in  diplo- 
macy, he  would  not,  in  any  event,  be  unjust 
Though  his  infancy,  Ms  earliest  thoughts, 
and  his  blood  were  royalist — though  his 
heart  pities  and  weeps  over  the  unfortunate, 
yet  his  judgment  and  understanding  approve 
and  condemn  without  regard  to  persons  or 
early  prejudices. 

Our  author  confesses  a  tenderness  and 
weakness  towaixls  the  Restoration.  This  is 
not  wonderful,  but  most  natural  indeed. 
The  Restoration  was  contemporaneous  with 
his  youth.  To  use  his  own  words,  "Its  ris- 
ing splendor  mingled  with  and  became  a  por- 
tion of  his  existence."  At  that  season,  young 
men  rejoiced  in  hope.  The  Empire  had  op- 
pressed the  mind  and  wearied  out  the  very 
soul  of  the  nation.  The  word  "  liberty  "  had 
for  ten  years  been  proscribed  :  poetry,  litera- 
ture, and  the  arts,  enslaved  or  suffocated  by 
the  imperial  tyranny,  again  started  into  ex- 
istence. It  was  an  epoch  of  regeneration, 
pacific,  intellectual,  and  liberal.  It  is  natu- 
ral,  therefore,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press,  of  the  freedom  of  speech — 
that  electoral  movements,  exciting  and  ani- 
mating a  people  so  long  motionless,  mute, 
and  tongue-tied,  should  remain  profoundly 
engraved  on  the  mind  of  a  young  man  of 
five- and -twenty,  then  just  starting  into  ex- 
istence, and  that  he  should  have  leanings 
and  favorable  impressions  towards  the  men 
and  the  system.  But  notwithstanding  these 
natural  prepossessions,  we  believe  that  M.  de 
Lamartine,  witliout  any  spirit  of  bigotry,  en- 
deavors to  write  the  truUi. 

Lamartine  begins  his  volumes  with  a  re- 
trospective glance  at  Napoleon's  reign,  when 
ibai  reign  waa  drawing  to  a  crisis.    He  da* 


fines  it  as  "a  new  man  plaaierinff  up  decre* 
pit  ages  with  modem  glcny.*'  Men,  ha  pro- 
perly says,  should  not  be  judged  by  their 
fortune,  but  by  their  deeds.  Napoleon  had 
in  his  grasp  the  largest  share  of  power  ever 
confided  by  Providence  to  a  mortal  hand,  for 
the  purpose  of  creating  civilization  and  na- 
tionality, and  withal  he  has  left  nothing  be- 
hind him  but  a  conquered  country  and  aa 
immortal  name.  The  world,  at  the  period 
of  his  appearance,  called  for  a  renovator,  but 
Buonaparte  became  its  conqueror.  France 
looked  for  the  spirit  of  reformation,  and  he 
imposed  upon  her  despotism  and  discip- 
line. 

During  the  last  years  of  hia  docninatioa, 
the  intelligence  and  activity  of  Buonaparte 
had  diminished  in  proportion  aa  his  empire 
had  extended.  His  Spanish  campaign  had 
resembled  those  of  Darius  or  of  Louis  XIV. 
— looking  on  at  a  distance,  commanding  by 
signs,  and  doing  nothing  but  by  hb  lieuten- 
ants. His  Russian  campaign  had  been  coo- 
ducted  without  energy  (M.  de  Lamartine 
says  with  effeminacy),  had  been  pursued  with 
blindness,  had  been  finished  recklessly,  and 
had  been  atoned  for  with  insensibility.  La- 
martine says  there  was  not  an  oflScer  (of 
course,  he  means  a  superior  ofl^cer,  in  the 
rank  of  marshal  or  general  of  divisioii)  who 
would  not  have  better  conducted  or  better 
managed  the  retreat  of  tOO,000  men,  worthy 
of  another  Xenophon.  This  retreat  has  been 
told  in  graphic  language  by  Labaume,  and 
with  the  most  artistic  grouping  by  De  8egur. 
But  its  character  is  better  described,  and  a 
more  accurate  notion  of  it  conveyed  by  a 
phrase  of  Lamartine  than  by  either  of  the 
interesting  works  to  which  we  have  made 
reference ;  "  He  came  post  from  the  Beresina 
to  the  Tuileries  without  casting  a  single  look 
behind  him.*'  His  generals  said  to  him — 
Remain  here  with  the  61it6  of  your  troops, 
during  the  long  winter,  or  lose  no  time  in 
falling  back  on  a  hne  of  operations  in  com- 
munication with  your  empire  and  your  rein- 
forcements. But  he  had  not  the  wisdom 
either  to  choose  the  bold  cantonment  or  the 
prudent  retreat. 

Napoleon's  courage,  rather  than  his  genius, 
seemed  to  have  reviv^  in  the  German  cam- 
paign of  ISld.  Dresden  and  Leipstc  wero 
victories  and  reverses  worthy  of  his  naaa. 
Bnt  a  humiliating  peace  could  not  satisfy  a 
man  whose  fame  as  an  invincible  general  was 
his  title  to  the  respect  of  Europe  and  to  the 
absolute  throne  of  France.  He  had  feasted 
the  nation  with  miracles,  savs  our  author^ 
and  he  promised  to  treat  them  with  new 
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ones.  The  shame  of  having  brought  the  ar- 
mies of  Europe,  however,  on  the  soil  of  his 
country,  as  the  only  result  of  so  many  vic- 
tories purchased  with  the  blood  of  France, 
— the  mortification  of  reigning  over  an  em- 

Eire,  every  inhabitant  of  which  might  call 
im  to  account  for  his  violated  hearth, — the 
inveterate  eipectation  of  prodigies, — the 
field  of  battle  on  the  soil  of  France, — in  fine, 
his  wife,  his  child,  the  throne,  to  leave  or 
to  lose  them,  restored  to  him  all  that  he  had 
lost  in  the  whirlwind  of  prosperity.  The 
most  prejudiced  historian  must  hail  him  as 
great  in  this  his  final  effort  to  retain  the  for- 
tune that  was  eluding  his  grasp. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th  Nov.,  1813,  Na- 
poleon arrived  in  Paris,  without  attendants, 
as  if  he  wished  to  surprise  or  outstrip  a  revo- 
lution. His  armies  had  vanished,  while 
those  of  the  allies  were  on  the  Rhine.  France 
was  no  longer  guarded  except  by  the  shadow 
of  her  buried  legions,  by  the  Rhine,  by  her 
fortified  places,  and  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Vosges.  Such,  however,  was  the  tyranny 
of  the  system,  so  implacable  was  the  police 
of  the  Empire,  enforcing  the  silence  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  that  the  mass  of  the  population 
was  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and  even  of  the 
ordinary  facts.  However  extraordinary  it 
may  appear  to  Englishmen,  who  live  in  the 
light  of  publicity,  the  overwhelming  rush  of 
Europe  on  France  was  unrevealed  to  French- 
men m  the  intimacy  of  private  intercourse, 
except  in  an  under-tone,  and  by  vague  and 
broken  expressions.  The  day  following  his 
arrival.  Napoleon  devoted  to  his  son,  to  his 
family,  to  his  confidential  friends.  On  the 
ensuing  day,  he  convoked  his  council  of  state 
at  the  Tuileries.  Several  of  its  members 
were  men  of  the  Convention,  some  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  a  few  were  regicides. 
Napoleon  held  them  by  their  apostacy ;  he 
showed  them  to  the  people  as  ensigns  of 
democracy  and  pledges  of  revolution ;  but 
he  looked  on  them,  without  fear,  as  instru- 
ments of  domination  incapable  thencefor- 
ward of  any  other  task  than  that  of  render- 
ing servitude  popular. 

He  began  by  addressing  them  in  rude, 
severe,  and  unexpected  terms.  He  main- 
tained that  taxation  had  no  limits,  and  pro- 
posed levying  a  new  conscription  of  300,000 
men,  already  exempt  from  service,  and  re- 
turned to  their  families  four  years  before. 
The  council  decreed  the  300,000  men.  They 
were  dismissed  by  the  Emperor  with  the 
watchword  **  Enthusiasm,"  but  despondency 
was  the  only  answer  of  the  council.  The 
Emperor,  meanwhile,    occupied  himself  in 
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collecting  around  the  weak  skeletons  of  the 
corps  that  he  had  left  on  the  Rhine,  in  Bel- 
gium, and  in  Holland,  the  remains  of  the 
veteran  troops  which  he  had  at  hand,  de- 
tachments of  his  guard,  and  the  new  levies 
in  garrison  in  the  interior.     But,  with  the 
exception  of  his  old  band,  reduced  to  about 
80,000  men,  his  wishes  were  rendered  fruit- 
less by  the  exhaustion  and  apathy  of  the 
empire.     He  issued  orders  and  called  for 
contingents  with  no  effect.     He  had  nothing 
but  ciphers  in  his  wide  domains.  He  marched 
— says   Lamartine   most   suggestively — but 
nothing  followed  him.     Yet  in  his  commu- 
nications to  his  senate  he  was  as  imperative 
as  in  the  day  of  his  victories.     He  convoked 
the  Legislative  Assembly  at  Paris  for  the 
19th  ot  December.     He  foresaw  that  they 
might  choose  a  man  of  independence   for 
their  president,  and  he  therefore  deprived 
them   of  their   right   to   choose   one.      M. 
Mol^,  the  gentleman  who  now  figures  as  the 
chief  of  the  fusionists,  was  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  a  young  man  of  illustrious  name  (for 
he  was   the  descendant  of  Mathieu  Mol^, 
which  Lamartine  omits  to  state),  of  preco- 
cious talent,  and   with  opinions  adapted  tp 
the  time.      M.  Mole  then  pushed  his  zeal 
for  monarchy  to  the  extreme  of  despotism, 
venturing  much  to  please,  and  everything  to 
serve.     Napoleon  had  taken  care  to  define 
the  Assembly  as  a  Legislative  Council,  not 
as  a  National  Representation.     It  would  be 
a  criminal  pretension,  he  said,  to  think  of  re- 
presenting the  nation  in  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor.     Regnier,  Duke  of  Massa,  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  had  been  moulded  to  the 
Emperor's   hands  by  favors   and   dignities, 
and  who  died  only  on  the  20th  of  August 
last,  was  nominated  President  of  the  Assem- 
bly.    The  addresses  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
Legislative  Council  were   calculated   to  be 
understood  in  a  double  sense — by  the  people 
as  pledges  of  peace,  and  by  the  constituted 
bodies  as  a  summons  to  an  energetical  con- 
currence in  the  war.     The  words  of  the  Em- 
peror were  received  with  profound  incredu- 
lity, concealed  under  a  feigned   confidence. 
Meanwhile,  Metternich,(long  accustomed  to 
the  court  of  Napoleon,  where  he  had  been 
slighted  and  caressed  by  turns)  did  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  antipathies  of  the  old  dynas- 
ties against  this  court  of  military  upstarts. 
He  dreaded  also  the  despair  of  a  man  of 
genius  placed  by  a  refusal  to  accommodate 
existing  differences  between  the  throne  and 
death.     He  accordingly  made  an  overture  to 
M.  de  St.  Aignan,  (  ne  of  the  best  accredited 
ministers  of  Napokuwi  vcl  Ci«t\aaaK^*   ^^^«ia 
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he  dictated  a  note,  intimating  on  what  terms 
Europe  would  again  treat  with  him. 

M.  Metternich  was  sincere,  because  he  ' 
was  interested.  The  ministers  of  the  other 
powers  feigned  to  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  such  a  peace.  Napoleon,  however,  could 
not  contain  himself  within  the  limits  of 
ancient  France.  He  was  called  on  to  re- 
nounce all  sovereignty  in  Germany  beyond 
the  Rhine,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Holland. 
On  this  basis  alone  would  the  other  Euro- 
pean powers  treat  with  him ;  but  they  would 
not  suspend  their  military  operations  during 
the  negotiations.  The  Congress,  however, 
to  be  assembled  in  pursuance  of  this  arrange- 
ment was  an  illusion  with  which  Napoleon 
sought  to  amuse  his  subjects.  To  keep  up 
the  deception,  he  adhered  for  a  few  days  to 
the  basis  laid  down  in  the  note  of  the  allied 
powers.  But  the  Congress  of  Mannheim 
never  took  place. 

The  Senate  and  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
however,  appointed  committees  to  express 
the  opinions  of  the  senators  and  the  deputies 
on  the  state  of  affairs.  The  senate  appointed 
Talleyrand,  De  Fontanes,  Beumonville  de  St. 
Marsan,  and  Barb^  Marbois. 

The  choice  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
indicated  a  different  spirit.  All  notoriously 
servile  names  were  struck  off.  Lain6,  Ray- 
nourd,  Gallois,  Maine  de  Biran,  and  Flau- 
grergues,  were  chosen  by  an  immense  major- 
ity .They  were  independent  names,  and 
therefore  the  champions  of  revolt. 

The  character  of  Laind  is  probably  fairly 
drawn  by  M.  de  Lamartine ;  but  from  all  we 
have  heard  and  read  of  this  worthy  man,  we 
conceive  the  portrait  to  be  a  too  flattering 
likeness.  In  nothing  that  Lamartine  says  of 
his  eloquence,  power  of  speech,  or  private 
character,  is  there  any  exaggeration  ;  but  we 
conceive  his  general  power  and  influence  to 
be  overrated  in  the  volumes  before  us.  As 
a  speaker,  no  doubt,  Lain^  was  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  of  a  time  when 
there  were  few  or  no  public  speakers.  He 
had  imagination,  fecundity,  flow,  and  noble 
presence,  fine  and  graceful  delivery,  and 
noble  and  generous  impulsions;  but  he  was 
neither  a  man  of  industry,  a  man  of  business, 
an  administrator,  nor  a  statesman,  in  the  best 
senses  of  these  words.  M.  de  Lamartine 
says  that  Laine  had  not  the  indolence  of 
Vergniaud.  Yet  we  have  always  heard  from 
politicians,  his  contemporaries,  and  even  from 
men  who  were  in  the  same  cabinet  with  him, 
that  there  never  was  a  minister  who  less  rel- 
isbed  the  dull  daily  drill  task  of  official  life. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Lau\4  wca  com- 


missioned to  draw  up  the  report  of  the  As- 
sembly. It  was  in  guarded  language — a  re- 
vival of  the  Constitution — a  revival  of  the 
right  of  complaint — a  faint  recollection  of  the 
Jeu  de  Panmes  at  Marseilles.  This  expres- 
sion of  the  deputies  of  the  nation  was  con- 
sidered by  Napoleon  as  a  revolution  in  itseld 
The  Emperor  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  Em- 
peror, if  the  independent  voice  of  this  body 
was  not  stifled.  Savary,  the  Minister  of 
Police,  summoned  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission to  his  mansion,  incorrectly  rendered 
in  the  excellent  translation,  "  to  his  hotel." 
"You  have  irritated  the  Emperor,"  said 
Savary.  "  He  cannot  allow  you  to  deliberate 
in  his  absence,  for  he  is  goin^  to  the  army, 
and  yon  would  dethrone  him.  Savary  then, 
turnmg  towards  M.  Lain^,  asked  in  an  in- 
quiring voice — **  What  is  the  object  you  have 
in  view  ?"  "  I  am  desirous,"  said  M.  Lain6, 
very  nobly,  "  of  saving  my  country,  or,  at 
least,  of  breathing  gloriously  for  the  nation 
the  last  sigh  of  liberty." 

On  the  22d  January,  Napoleon  departed 
for  the  army.  The  evening  before,  he  con- 
yoked  at  the  palace  the  chiefs  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Paris.  He  was  constrained,  from 
the  paucity  of  troops,  and  the  necessity  of 
covering  the  capital,  to  r#'Organize  a  force 
particularly  obnoxious  to  his  suspicions.  He 
made  a  theatrical  presentation  of  Marie 
Louise  and  her  son  to  the  officers  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  Empress  held  the 
young  King  of  Rome  in  her  arms.  Napo- 
leon, taking  his  son  from  his  mother's  breast, 
embraced  him,  raised  him  in  his  arms,  placed 
him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  in  the  arms  of  the 
officers  nearest  to  him,  and  advancing  into 
the  midst  of  the  immense  circle  which  the 
chiefs  of  the  city  formed  around  the  principal 
hall  of  the  palace,  he  spoke  to  them  in  that 
voice,  by  turns  manly  and  tender,  which 
seemed  like  the  soldier  giving  way  to  the 
feelings  of  the  husband  and  the  father.  Dar- 
ing the  night.  Napoleon  left  for  Chalons. 

France  did  not  arise,  notwithstanding  the 
appeals  made  to  its  patriotism.  It  was 
drained  of  its  legions,  and  wished  for  peace 
and  liberty.  A  rising  would  have  been,  not 
for  the  Emperor,  but  for  the  country.  In 
vain  the  prefects  decreed  new  levies ;  in  vain 
the  gend'armes  conducted  the  conscripts,  fre- 
quently in  chains,  to  the  d^p6t8.  Scarcely 
were  they  liberated,  when  they  took  the  road 
back  a^in  to  their  fields,  their  cabins,  and 
their  villages.  Even  the  most  warlike  pro- 
vinces. Burgundy,  Autun,  and  Brittany,  ooo- 
cealed  bands  of  deserters  in  the  woods,  who 
^^T^ferred  a  life  of  wandering  wretchiednen 
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rather  than  rejoin  their  regiments.  Seventy 
thousand  men  now  constituted  the  only  army 
with  which  Napoleon  had  to  manoeuyre  and 
combat  a  million  of  men  in  the  heart  of 
France.  Victory  could  do  nothing  for  so 
small  a  number ;  it  could  only  waste  them 
less  rapidly  than  defeat. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  go  over  the  cam- 
paign of  1814.  The  combats  of  Brienne — 
the  junction  of  Blucher  and  Schwartzenburg 
— the  battles  of  La  Rothiere,  of  Yauchamp, 
of  Montereau,  have  been  described  over  and 
over  again,  in  English  and  in  French,  and  in 
every  style,  from  the  nervous  prose  of  Scott, 
and  the  elegant  prose  of  Lamartine,  down  to 
the  turgid  and  diffuse  periods  of  Alison,  and 
the  slip-slop  sentences  of  Capefigue.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that,  on  the  23d  of  January,  Napo- 
leon re-entered  Troyes.  On  his  entry,  says 
M.  de  Lamartine,  he  demanded  that  he 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  the  traitors 
who,  in  repudiating  his  name,  had  made 
common  cause  with  the.  enemies  of  their 
country.  M.  de  Oouault,  who  had  been  sent 
before  a  court-martial  even  before  the  Em- 
peror sat  down,  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
shot,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  M.  de  Me- 
gn'gny,  a  gentleman  of  the  country.  He  was 
conducted  to  the  place  of  execution  with  a 
placard  on  his  breast  inscribed  with  the  word, 
"Traitor."  The  author  of  The  Girondins 
properly  calls  this  an  act  of  selfish  vengeance 
and  Cruelty.  But  the  story  is  differently  told 
by  Vaulabelle ;  and  Napoleon  should  clearly 
have  the  benefit  of  his  version,  unless  it  be 
proved  to  be  incorrect.  Condamne  a  mart 
(says  Vaulabelle)  safamille  essaye  la  de  sau- 
ver,  Une  demande  en  grdce  fut  remise  le 
lendemain  du  jugement  par  M,  de  Megrigny, 
Scuyer  de  service  et  compalriote  da  condanw^. 
L  Empereur  ordonna  immediatement  de  sus' 
pendre  V execution  ;  mais  guand  Vofficier  d^or- 
donnance,  porteur  de  Cordre,  arriva,  M,  de 
QouauU  venait  d'etre  pa^si  par  les  armes  avec 
cet  Scriteau  sur  la  poitrine :  Tmitre  a  la  pa- 
tfie.  Between  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction of  Cavaignac  and  the  Minister  for 
("oreign  Affairs  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment we  shall  not  decide. 

Meanwhile,  the  Emperor  sent  courier  upon 
courier  to  his  brother  Joseph,  conjuring  him 
to  reanimate  the  spirit  of  Paris.  But  it  was 
in  vain.  "  If  the  enemy  advance,"  he  said, 
"  send  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Loire,  the 
empress-regent,  my  son,  the  Grand  Digni- 
taries, the  ministers,  the  great  officers,  <&c. 
Do  not,"  he  said,  *'quit  my  son  ;  and  recol- 
lect that  I  would  rather  see  him  in  the  Seine 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France, 


The  fate  of  Astyanax,  prisoner  of  the  Greeks, 
has  always  appeared  to  me  the  most  unhappy 
fate  recorded  in  history." 

Marie  Louise,  at  length,  after  much  per- 
suasion, tore  herself  away  from  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries,  one  of  her  equerries  carry- 
ing in  his  arms  the  King  of  Rome.  This 
beautiful  child,  made  proud  by  adulation, 
refused  to  be  exiled.  *'  I  will  not  go  away," 
he  cried.  "  When  the  Emperor  is  absent, 
am  I  not  the  master  here  ?  Not  a  voice 
was  raised  to  utter  a  farewell  of  the  people 
to  the  wife  and  son  of  Napoleon  flying  at 
hazard,  and  trailing  after  them  the  last  vesti- 
ges of  imperial  splendor.  While  the  Em- 
press thus  followed  the  road  to  Rambouillet, 
the  drum  beat  to  arms  to  summon  the  citi- 
zens to  the  defence  of  the  capital.  The 
National  Guard  took  arms  less  to  frighten 
the  enemy  than  to  guard  their  own  homes. 
Joseph,  however,  wished  to  deceive  Paris  till 
the  last  moment,  in  order  that  the  sedition 
concocting  against  the  empire  should  not  ex- 
plode under  his  own  feet.  "  Let  us  arm !" 
he  exclaimed :  "  I  shall  remain  with  you. 
Let  us  defend  this  great  city,  its  monuments, 
its  riches,  our  wives,  our  children,  and  let 
the  enemy  be  disgraced  before  these  walls, 
which  he  hopes  to  pass  in  triumph."  While, 
however,  the  short-lived  confidence  produced 
by  this  proclamation  continued,  Joseph,  his 
brother  Jerome,  and  the  Minister  of  War, 
Clarke,  descending  from  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  were  flying  at  the  utmost  speed 
of  their  horses  by  the  external  Boulevards 
and  crossing  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  to  reach 
Blois.  Mortier,  attacked  towards  noon  by 
the  overwhelming  forces  of  the  two  invading 
armies,  had  no  more  ammunition  to  maintain 
the  action;  he  was  on  the  point  of  being 
cut  off  from  Marmont,  surrounded  and 
driven  back  into  the  streets  of  Paris,  now 
become  a  dreadful  scene  of  carnage.  Anxious 
to  save  an  effusion  of  blood,  he  proposed  to 
Schwartzenburg  a  suspension  of  arms  for 
twenty-four  hours  to  save  Paris  from  the 
horrors  of  a  siege.  The  Austrian  generalis- 
simo accepted  the  proposition. 

Marmont,  though  he  had  received  an  order 
to  capitulate,  continued  to  defend  himself. 
The  confusion  of  the  different  movements — 
the  impossibility  of  communicating  amidst 
the  showers  of  balls — the  enthusiasm  of  the 
volunteers  and  the  students  of  the  Polytech- 
nic school,  who  served  his  artillery,  even  to 
the  last  bullet,  prevented  an  arrangement. 
Blucher  had  meanwhile  gained  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  and  turnea  his  batteries  from, 
thence  upon  Pam.    ^'«^XL>ca!^'^^^  ^j&s^as^^ 
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who  attempted  with  flags  of  truce  to  clear 
the  spnce  between  the  two  Armies,  were  laid 
with  iheir  horses  in  the  dust.  The  scene  is 
thus  described  by  Lamartine : — 

When  M.  de  Quelen  was  thus  putting  an  end 
to  the  firing,  Marmont  (excilcd  by  ihe  combal,  by 
the  vicinity  of  Paris,  and  by  the  sentiment  of  Ibe 
finat  service  he  was  trying  to  render  ro  his  Em- 
peror, and  to  tlie  friend  of  hit  ynnth)  remained 
the  very  last  in  the  high  street  of  Belleville,  dis- 
puting step  by  step  the  bouKs  of  this  suburb 
with  the  enemy.  His  sword  being  broken,  lie 
had  a  musket  in  his  hand  ;  his  bat  and  clothes 
were  pierced  with  balls,  his  features  blackened 
with  the  smoke  of  the  combat ;  and  he  who  was 
Ihe  next  day  to  be  called  the  first  of  traitors,  wse 
now  the  last  of  the  heroes.  He  looked  for  death 
as  If  with  a  presentiment  of  the  double  duties  be- 
tween which  he  was  about  to  find  bimsclf  placed, 
and  by  which  Ihe  fame  of  )jis  fidelity  and  his  pst- 
riotlsm  was  to  suffer  so  lone  an  eclipse  for  bis 
country.  Death,  however,  failed  him.  While  bis 
tiraille'iiTs,  covered  by  the  gardens  and  the  houses 
on  one  side  of  the  streel,  were  firing  over  his  head 
at  the  Russians,  already  masters  of  the  other  side, 
a  handful  of  grenadiers  rushed  foiwsrd  to  sur- 
round and  save  liu^ir  general.  Tbey  retreated, 
fighting,  with  him  in  the  midst  of  them,  step  by 
step,  as  fur  as  the  barriers.  One  arm  in  a  Eling, 
one  hand  shot  through,  and  the  bodies  of  five 
horses  killed  under  him  during  the  action,  suffi- 
ciently attested,  that  if,  on  the  following  day,  he 
did  not  do  enough  for  the  empire,  he  did  enough 
on  this  day  for  glory  and  bis  country.  Were  it 
not  for  that  h^indful  of  grenadiers,  the  army  would 
have  brought  only  Ihe  dead  body  of  tlieir  general 
within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  principtkl  men  among  the  citizens 
crowded  round  Marmont.  Disarmed,  wound- 
ed, covered  with  dust  and  blood,  he  received 
them.  "  Honor  and  fidelity  are  satisfied," 
said  his  friends  to  him.  When  he  talked  of 
retiring  behind  the  Loire,  the  citizens  ex- 
claimed, "  What  is  to  become  of  us,  our  fa- 
milies, our  old  men,  our  wives,  our  children, 
our  homes,  our  monuments?  The  people, 
without  arms  and  without  food,  given  up  to 
all  the  horrors  of  hunger  in  n  city  surrounded 
by  600,000  men,  what  is  to  be  their  fate?" 

Marmont  was  convinced  by  these  speeches, 
and  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  a  capitulation 
for  Paris.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  I  ara  neither 
tbe  government  nor  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army."  "It  is  the  business  of  the 
country,  then,  to  decide  for  itself,"  rejoined 
the  citizens.  Marmont  wavered  between 
his  military  and  his  civil  duty.  Separated 
from  the  army  of  the  Emperor  by  the  forces 
of  the  enemy,  he  could  only  decide  from 
aeceasity.  He  yielded  to  the  suggtstions  of 
bia  heart.      He  capitulated,  nnd  &«\iteTe& 
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up  the  gates  of  Paris,  caunog  his  army  to 
fall  back  upon  Fontainblean.  "  There  was," 
•ays  LamarUne — and  we  wholly  agree  with 
him — "  there  was  no  treason,  there  was  no 
weakness,  even  in  this  movement,  which  sub- 
stituted a  capitulation  for  a  siege.  What 
could  17,000  men  do  against  300,000?  It 
was  not  Marmont  who  on  this  day  betrayed 
Paris — it  was  Pant  which  betrayed  Hu- 
mont  by  not  rising  np  in  its  own  defence." 

When  Napoleon  lenmt  the  capitnlation, 
his  indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Caidiii- 
couri  was  despatched  by  him  to  Paris,  bnt 
found  it  impos!^ible  to  enter,  and  relumed  to 
the  Emperor.  A  second  time  he  was  sent 
to  tbe  Allies  ;  but  all  these  efforts  availed  not 
to  prevent  the  progress  of  event*.  The 
Emperor  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prus^ 
SchwarUenburg,  Lichtenstein,  and  Nessel- 
rode,  assembled  in  conference  on  the  night 
which  followed  their  entrance  into  Paris. 

The  acclamations  of  the  royalists,  who 
begged  of  them  a  king  of  their  ancient  race, 
still  resounded  in  their  ears.  With '.he  ex- 
ception of  the  array  and  of  the  servile  and 
military  court  of  the  empire,  France,  almost 
to  a  msn,  longed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
a  master  who  oppressed  the  country,  A 
regency  was  talked  of.  "But,"  said  Di 
Sorgo,  "  as  long  as  the  name  of  Napoleon 
weighs  from  the  throne  of  France,  Europe 
will  not  consider  itself  either  satisfied  or  de- 
livered." It  was  therefore  unanimously 
agreed  that  the  throne  of  France  should  be 
interdicted  to  the  race  of  Napoleon.  Alex- 
ander muttered,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Ber- 
nadotte,  to  whom  it  is  thought  he  bad  given, 
not  promises,  but  vjigue  hopes.  "  Bnlj" 
said  Talleyrand,  with  oracular  brevity,  "  there 
are  only  two  principles  now  at  issue  in  the 
world — legitimacy  and  chance:  there  are 
only  two  things  possible — Napoleon  or  Louis 
XVIII."  Public  opinion,  however,  spots 
more  loudly,  and  outstripped  Talleyrand. 
It  revealed  l6  the  allies  and  to  tbe  Bourbons 
n  general  spirit  of  disaffection  against  the 
empire,  and  of  natural  attraction  towards  a 
restoration.  The  Senate,  in  a  long  ejpo* 
del  moiifi,  declared  that  Buonaparte  bad 
forfeited  the  throne ;  that  the  heredita^ 
right  established  in  bis  family  is  abolished, 
and  that  the  French  people  and  the  army  an 
absolved  from  their  oaths  of  fidelity.  FrsDce 
made  a  fuller  response  to  the  voice  of  iu 
legislators:  she  replied  with  a  unanimous 
cry  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant  \"  It  is  quit* 
true  that  this  cry  was  interpreted  in  Paris  by 
scenes  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  «  people. 
\'%a'j%\i&V  MUtbuBiasm  endearored  to  exdie, 
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and  even  to  bribe,  the  popular  passions  into 
a  saturnalia  against  the  fallen  dynasty. 
Young,  beautiful,  and  titled  ladies  lent  them- 
selves to  unworthy  ovations  to  victory  against 
their  country.  On  the  promenades,  and  on 
horseback,  they  exhibited  themselves  offering 
flowers  to  the  barbarians. 

The  provisional  government  nominated  a 
ministry,  temporary,  like  itself,  consisting  of 
Henrion  de  Pansey,  Malonet,  Angles,  Beu- 
guot,  Lafor^t,  and  Dupont,  to  whom  the 
war-office  was  confided.  Dupont  was  in 
Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  French  Army,  which 
had  set  the  example  of  capitulating,  instead 
of  conquering.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
military  men  mourned  at  a  selection  which 
seemed  to  be  either  a  vengeance  or  an  af- 
front. 

While  Alexander,  the  King  of  Prussia, 
and  Schwartzenburg  were  thus  in  Paris,  the 
troops  of  Marmont  and  Mortier  were  at  eight 
leagues  distance,  as  an  advanced  guard,  on 
both  banks  of  the  Essonne,  between  Fontain- 
bleau  and  the  capital.  The  army  of  Napo- 
leon had  immediately  followed  him  from 
Champagne,  and  numbered  40,000  combat- 
ants, exculsive  of  the  imperial  guard,  which 
was  of  itself  equivalent  to  a  third  army. 
These  60,000  men,  re-united  under  the  walls 
of  Fontainbleau,  demanded,  with  loud  cries, 
a  return  to  Paris,  vengeance  and  battle. 
Napoleon  showed  himself  daily  to  these 
troops  in  the.court  of  the  palace.  He  longed 
to  march  and  every  evening  gave  orders  for 
decisive  movements  on  the  following  day, 
but  he  recalled  them  in  the  night,  became 
agitated,  and  continued  immovable.  He 
experienced  a  weakness  and  vacillation  of 
resolution  and  of  will,  the  cause  of  which  he 
could  not  divine.  It  was  that  public  opin- 
ion weighed  heavily  on  his  mind.  Public 
opinion  in  France  was  more  formidable  to 
him  than  all  the  armies  of  all  the  coalitions, 
and  this  he  felt,  without  confessing  it  to  him- 
self. Full  of  a  last  hope,  the  Emperor  re- 
volted against  the  decrees  of  the  coalition, 
and  read,  in  an  irritated  voice,  a  proclama- 
tion to  his  army.  "  To  Paris  ! — to  Paris !" 
shouted  the  soldiers.  Napoleon,  gazing  on 
the  marshals  and  generals  grouped  around 
him,  as  he  pointed  out  to  them  this  inex- 
tinguishable enthusiasm  for  war,  rekindled  by 
his  presence  in  the  breasts  of  his  soldiers, 
seemed  to  reproach  them  for  their  supine- 
ness  and  disaflfection.  He  walked  for  a  long 
time  in  his  cabinet,  with  broken  steps  and 
gestures  ;  then  silting  down,  and  taking  the 
pen  in  his  own  hand,  he  wrote  the  order  to 
the  army  to  put  itself  in  motion  the  follow- 


ing day  for  Paris,  and  to  advance  his  quarter- 
general  from  Fontainbleau  to  Essonne.  It 
was  the  signal  of  a  battle  before  Paris,  in 
which  he  was  to  sacrifice  his  life  or  reconquer 
the  imperial  crown.  It  was  in  the  palace  it- 
self that  the  marshals  and  the  chiefs  of  corps 
met  and  assembled  in  the  same  spirit  of  op- 
position to  the  desperate  plan  of  Napoleon. 
Their  opposition  broke  out  in  their  gestures, 
in  their  looks,  and  in  their  acclamations. 
Their  conduct  appears  justified  in  their  own 
eyes  by  the  interest  of  the  army,  for  which 
they  began  to  negotiate,  without  a  warrant 
by  trustworthy  persons,  with  the  provisional 
government.  They  all  had  conceived  that  a 
new  reign  was  about  to  commence,  and  that 
Napoleon  was  politically  extinct.  On  their 
conduct  Lamartine  makes  some  remarks,  the 
truth  of  which  is  verified  by  the  events  of 
1848:— 

Military  discipline  (says  he)  in  depriving  the 
man  of  camps  and  battles  of  the  exercise  of  his 
own  will,  deprives  him  more  than  it  does  any 
other  profession  of  that  enerfjy  of  character  so 
necessary  in  the  vicissitudes  of  political  events. 
It  inspires  him  with  personal  intrepiditVi  but  di- 
veslSB  ))im  of  wise  constancy.  Nothing  yields  so 
much  and  so  quickly  in  the  storm  of  revolutions  as 
generals ;  they  follow  the  noble  profesition  of 
arme,  but  they  follow  it  under  every  master; 
they  pass  from  one  court  to  another,  from  an  em- 
pire to  a  monarchy,  to  a  republic,  not  like  court- 
iers, but  like  servants — ^the  sword  of  every  hand 
which  lends  or  gives  itself  to  the  last  person  that 
wears  a  crown.  It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  army 
we  must  look  for  the  heroism  of  courage;  but 
wc  rarely  find  there  the  heroism  of  independence. 

Marshal  Oudinot,  the  Bayard  of  the  Re- 
public and  of  the  Empire,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  break  out  This  explosion  produced 
an  ebullition  from  the  mouths  and  hearts  of 
other  marshals. 

Meanwhile  emissaries  from  the  Minister  of 
War,  from  M.  Talleyrand,  from  the  Royalists, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  Republicans,  insin- 
uated themselves  into  Marmont's  camp,  and 
penetrated  into  his  own  presence.  In  this 
agitation  of  Marmont*s  mind,  Schwartzen- 
burg, who  commanded  in  front  of  Essonne, 
summoned  the  Marshal  in  the  name  of  Peace. 
Marmont  wished  for  an  excuse,  which  was 
an  admission  that  he  was  going  to  commit  a 
fault.  He  assembled  all  the  generals  and 
all  the  superior  officers,  and  consulted  them 
on  the  adhesion  they  were  to  give  or  to  refuse 
in  the  name  of  the  army,  to  the  propositions 
of  Paris,  of  the  provisional  government  and 
of  the  allies.    The  moment  must  have  beet\. 
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pronounced  for  the  adhesion.  One  reserve 
was  made,  called  for  by  "the  meraory  of 
past  events,  and  the  decencj  of  defection  : " 
' — this  »as,  that  guarantees  should  be  given 
for  the  life  and  liberty  of  the  Eroperor. 
Marmonl's  offer  was  accepted. 

White  these  events  were  accomplishing  in 
one  quarter.  Napoleon  was  ordering  the 
head -quarters  to  advance  to  Ponlhierry,  on 
the  road  to  Easonne.  "I  rely  upon  you, 
geoilemeD,"  said  Napoleon,  hastening  to  an- 
ticipate the  marshals.  The  marshals,  how- 
ever, instead  of  retiring  to  execute  the  orders 
received,  drew  close  together.  Ney,  whose 
numerous  exploits  gave  him  the  right  of 
more  freely  expressing  himself,  exclaimed, 
"that  not  a  single  sword  should  leave  the 
scabbard  to  efiect  the  useless  and  insane  crime 
of  desperate  ambition  against  the  country." 
Napoleon  regarded  him  with  reproachful  as- 
tonishment. This  was  the  first  truth  he  had 
beard  during  ten  years  of  service ;  and,  as 
Lamartine  finely  says,  "  Napoleon  required 
an  army  between  himself  and  the  truth." 
Oudinot  and  Lefebvre  also  fully  supported 
the  declaration  of  Ney.  "  The  army,  nL 
least,"  said  Napoleon,  *'  will  follow  me." 
"The  army,"  replied  the  marshals,  in  a  ve- 
hement tone,  "  will  obey  its  generals." 

Crossing  his  arms  on  his  breast,  Napoleon 
reflected  a  long  time  in  silence.  Turning  to 
the  marslials  he  said,  "  Well,  what  ought  I 
to  do,  in  your  opinion?''  "Abdicate  !' ex- 
claimed the  marsbaU  nearest  to  him,  in  a 
rough  and  unanimous  voice.  Niipoleon  sub- 
mitted himself  to  destiny.  "  I  will  present 
to  you  my  abdication,"  bit  said  ;  "  letue  me 
for  a  moment  to  urite  it."  He  sat  down 
before  a  small  table  covered  with  green  cloth, 
and,  with  a  trembling  hand  wrote — "  The 
Allied  Powers  having  proclaimed  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  was  the  sole  obstacle  to 
the  re-cstabltshment  of  peace,  he  was  ready 
to  descend  from  the  throne,  to  quit  France, 
and  even  life  itself,  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try, without  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  his 
son,  (o  those  of  the  regency  of  the  empress, 
and  to  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the 
Empire."  The  regency  of  the  empresi 
our  reiiders  are  aware,  was  declined  ;  and  all 
the  efforts  of  Caulincourt  nnd  Mncdonald  to 
induce  the  sovereigns  to  listen  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  Buonapsrte  were  rejected.  The  re- 
sult of  the  deliberations  of  the  monarchs  was 
the  treaty  of  Fontainblenu,  wliich  liquidated 
the  blood  of  a  million  of  men,  the  empii 
the  genius,  and  the  glory  of  ten  years.  T 
cbarncler  drawn  of  Buonaparte  bj  Lji,maTl\ii5 
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occupies  eleven  pages,  and  we  give  a  few  sa- 
lient passages : 

KapoJeon  (says  he)  WM  ■  nian  of  the  ecbod  of 
Hachiavel,  not  of  that  of  Plutarch.  Hia  object 
was  neither  vlrtae  nor  patriolisin,  but  an  anient 

thirst  after  power  and  renown.  Favored  by  cir- 
cumstances which  never  fell  to  the  lot  of  anf 
other  man,  not  even  Caisar,  he  sought  to  conquer 
and  poBseas  the  world  at  any  cost — not  to  amelio- 
rate 11,  bat  to  aggrandiie  hiaieelf.  This,  the  eoSt 
aim  or  all  the  actions  nf  his  life,  lowers  and  nar- 
rows them  in  the  eyes  of  all  true  statesmen-  God 
never  said  to  man,  Seek  Ibysslf  thine  own  pxi: 
thou  shalt  become  the  centre  of  all  human  thian, 
and  thou  slialt  make  the  world  succumb  to  thj 
own  purpose.  This  plan  of  life  was  opposed  and 
in  contradiction  to  the  plan  of  God  with  regard  to 
humanity.     •     •    • 

When  Corsica  was  struggling  to  retrieve  its  Ja- 
dependeoce,  he  declared  against  Paoli,  the  liberatar 
of  his  birth-place ;  he  sought  a  couotrr,  and  choM 
the  one  the  most  agitsted,  France.  Ha  foresaw 
with  a  precocious  sagacity  of  instinct  that  great 
risks  of  fortune  would  be,  or  were,  the  grand 
movements  of  things  or  of  ideas.  The  FreQcb 
Revolulion  bmke  out;  he  threw  himself  into  tbe 
midBtofit  Did  Jacobinism  govern,  he  eiiolled 
it,  affected  radical  principles,  and  assumed  all  tht 
exaggerated  manners  of  the  demagogues — their 
language,  their  costume,  their  displeasare,  aod 
their  popularity.  He  yielded  all  to  circumstance, 
and  nothing  to  princi^e.  He  always  joined  tlw 
successful  rising,  indifferently,  with  any,  or  against 
any.  As  a  youth,  he  was  a  true  specimen  of  tlw 
race  and  limea  of  the  Italian  repnuicane,  wlioen- 
^([ed  on  hire  their  bravery  snd  their  blood  to  inj 
ruction,  any  cause,  provided  they  did  but  nggTao- 
dize  themselves.  As  a  soldier,  he  offered  hia  skill 
and  his  aword  to  the  moat  daring  or  the  moel  for- 

T)ie  heads  of  the  Revolution,  embarrassed  by  hi* 
presence,  sent  him  to  Egypt,  there  to  conqaer  or 
la  die.  Here  we  see  another  continent,  another 
man,  but  still  the  same  want  of  conscienoe.  Us 
announced  himself  as  tlie  regenerator  of  tlie  EisI, 
u ho  brought  with  him  all  the  blessings  ofEn- 
ropean  liberty.  At  first,  he  had  to  persuade  tbe 
people  to  allow  themselves  to  be  conquered.  Ua- 
humetan  fsnaticiam  was  an  ot^tacle  to  his  domin- 
ion. Instead  of  combating  that  faith,  he  simulated 
belief  in  it — deckred  for  Mnhomel,  and  denuunced 
tlie  superstitions  of  Europe.  He  made  rehi^ 
the  medium  of  his  policy  and  his  conquests.  The 
negotiator  who  bowed  before  the  Pope  at  Milan, 
now  bent  liis  knee  to  the  Prophet  at  Cairo. 

To  maintain  his  throne  he  wanted  siime  prin- 
ciple; and  here,  again,  he  miffht  choose.  He 
might  be  to  philosophy,  and  to  the  spiril  of  mod- 
erncivilizatiun,  what  Charlemagne  was  to  Chris- 
lianily.  But  from  the  fret  dsy  be  repudiated  tht 
thought  of  acting  the  pn-rt  of  the  beneficent  gen- 
ius— the  founder  of  an  idea.  He  declared  a  war 
obsolete. 
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posed  silence  on  the  tribunals,  the  censorship  on 
the  public  journals ;  he  devoted  books  to  destruc- 
tion, and  writers  to  adulation  or  a  reign  of  terror. 
He  blasphemed  against  the  light  of  intellect ;  he 
closed  the  lips  against  the  slightest  murmur  of  a 
theory ;  he  banished  all  who  would  not  sell  him 
either  their  eloquence  or  their  pen.  Of  all  the 
sciences,  he  honored  only  that  which  does  not 
think — the  mathematics ;  and  he  would  have  sup- 
pressed the  alphabet  if  he  could,  so  that  figures 
alone  should  exist  as  a  medium  of  communication 
between  men  ;  because  letters  express  the  human 
soul,  and  figures  only  material  powers.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Barras  gave  Napoleon,  for  oower,  the  army  of 
Italy.  Ho  loved,  it  is  true,  and  was  beloved  in 
return ;  but  his  love  was  not  disinterested  ;  it  was 
mixed  with  the  alloy  of  satisfied  ambition.  From 
this  command  dates  the  display  of  his  genius. 
He  communicated  its  spirit  to  his  troops ;  he  dif- 
fused a  youthful  ardor  in  the  antiquated  camps; 
he  remodelled  the  laws  of  military  discipline,  and 
introduced  an  entirely  new  system  of  tactics.  He 
called  into  action  the  daring  spirit,  that  all-power- 
ful genius  of  revolutionary  wars ;  he  accelerated 
the  movements  of  armies,  and  gained  tenfold  the 
time  by  his  marches.  He  cx>nquered,  made  peace, 
and  raU6ed  treaties.  Some  nations  be  extirpated, 
others  ho  respected ;  he  negotiated  with  those  who, 
like  Rome,  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the 
popular  mind  ;  and,  without  pity  or  a  pretext,  re- 
morselessly swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  oth- 
ers which,  like  Venice,  were  too  weak  for  defence. 

Of  all  those  principles  on  which  the  founder  of 
the  Empire  might  firmly  establish  his  institutions 
— such  as  liberty,  equality,  progress,  intelligence, 
conscience,  election,  reasoning,  discussion,  reli- 
gion, or  public  virtue — he  chose  the  most  person- 
al and  the  most  immoral  of  all,  glory  or  renown. 

He  swept  away  the  Republic  with  the  tread  of 
his  soldiers.  He  trampled  on  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons  in  exile.  Like  a  murderer,  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  he  seized  upon  the  bravest  and 
most  confiding  of  the  military  princes  of  this  race, 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  in  a  foreign  country.  He 
slew  him  in  the  ditch  Vincennes,  by  a  singular 
presentiment  of  crime,  which  showed  him,  in  hia 
youti),  the  only  armed  competitor  sgainst  him  or 
against  his  race.  He  expended  ten  generations 
of  France  to  establish  a  royal  or  imperial  dynasty 
for  each  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  his  mother, 
He  floated  in  the  whirlwind  of  events,  so  vast  and 
80  rapid,  that  even  three  years  of  errors  did  not 
occasion  his  fail.  Spain  devoured  his  armies ; 
Russia  Eerved  as  a  sepulchre  to  700,000  men ; 
Dresden  and  Leipsic  swallowed  up  the  rest.  *    * 

As  a  diplomatist,  he  was  eminently  shrewd, 
while  he  had  his  ambition  to  serve  and  his  reign 
to  establish.  In  this  Italian  campaign,  he  fought 
with  one  hand,  and  negotiated  with  another.  He 
treated  with  conquered  Piedmont,  which  he  had 
authority  to  destroy,  and  increased  the  Republi- 
can army  against  Austria  with  the  contingents  of 
a  monarchy.  He  negotiated  with  the  Pope,  whom 
he  was  directed  to  expel  from  Rome,  and  enlisted 
on  his  side  the  feelings,  the  respect,  and  even  the 
superstition  of  the  people.  •  ♦  ♦ 
I^He  alienated  the  whole  of  independent  Qt> 


many,  by  territorial  cupidity  and  family  appan* 
ages,  by  which  he  multiplied  princes  without  ob- 
taining support.  He  refused  to  Russia  the  em- 
pire of  the  East,  while  he  secured  to  himself  that 
of  the  West.  He  declared  the  incompatibility  of 
any  power  with  his  own,  even  at  the  extremity  of 
the  earth.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

False  in  institutions,  for  he  retrograded  ;  false 
in  policy,  for  he  debased  ;  false  in  morals,  for  he 
corrupted  ;  false  in  civilization,  for  he  oppressed ; 
false  in  diplomacy,  for  he  isolated :  he  was  onl? 
true  in  war,  for  he  shod  torrents  of  human  blood. 
His  intelligence  was  vast  and  clear,  but  it  was  the 
intelligence  of  calculation :  he  counted,  he  weigh- 
ed, he  measured ;  but  he  felt  not,  he  loved  not,  be 
sympathized  with  none ;  he  was  a  statue  rather 
than  a  man. 


From  Napoleon,  M.  de  Lamartine  returns 
to  the  Bourbons.     He  tells  us  the  life  of 
Louis  XVIII.  at  the  court  of  Louis   XVI. 
Louis  XVIII.,   before  the  murder  of    hb 
brother,  bore  the  title  of  Count  de  Provence, 
and  bad  married  Josephine  of  Savoy,  daugh- 
ter of  Victor  Emmanuel  III.   of  Sardinia. 
He  never  had  any  children,  and  lost  his  wife 
during  the  emigration.     Our  author  says,  and 
truly,  that  this  prince  played  wiih  great  good 
fortune  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  in  his- 
tory.    His  understanding  was,  indeed,  equal 
to  the  requirements,  if  his  character  was  in- 
ferior to  the  work  assigned  to  him.     Solitary 
and  reserved  at  the  courts  of  Louis  XVI.,  he 
had  surrounded  himself  with  a  little  court 
distinct  from  that  of  his  brother.     His  char- 
acter was  studious,  familiar,  and  somewhat 
feminine.     Manliness  was  wanting  to  his  soul 
as  well  as  to  his  body  ;  it  only  displayed  it- 
self in  his  understanding.     He  had — and  he 
felt  and  knew  it — a  genius  very  superior  to 
that  of  liis  brother,  Louis  XVI.,  and  to  the 
superficial    and   unreflecting    mind  of    the 
Count  D*Artois.     He  had  an  ambition  for 
wit,  and  published  some  of  his  poetry  in  the 
literary  annals  of  the  time.     He  foresaw  a 
revolution,  and  thinking  his  brother  unequal 
to  the  struggle  of  the   times,  believed  his 
weakness   would   drive   him  to   abdication, 
that  the  Count  D'Artois  would  lose  himself 
in  vain  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  world, 
and  that  France,  reconstituted  on  a  new  mon- 
archical plan,  would  take  refuge  under  his 
own  government.     He  did  not  conspire  to  ob- 
tain, nor  even  desire,  this  consummation,  but 
he  expected  all.     When  Louis  XVI.  was  car- 
ried oflf  from  Versailles,  by  the  insurrection 
of  October,  to  Paris,  the  Count  de  Provence 
followed  him,  and  was  respected  and  cheered 
by  the  people,  as  he  appeared  in  the  light 
of  a  conciliator  bet\?e^^  \Jx'fc  ^^-^^x. '^^'Ofc^ 
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unpopular,  the  odium  of  an  anti-revolution- 
ary  conspiracy  of  an  officer  of  his  household 
having  fallen  on  him. 

Dangers  now  increased  every  day,  and  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Cond^,  and  the  king's 
aunts,  fled  one  hy  one  from  the  soil  of  France. 
A  report  was  spread  of  the  approaching  de- 
parture of  the  Count  de  Provence>  and  the 
people  flocked  to  his  palace  to  assure  them- 
selves of  his  presence.  He  caused  his  doors 
to  he  thrown  open,  and  chatting  familiarly 
with  the  women  who  were  at  the  head  of  the 
mob,  swore  he  would  never  leave  them. 
"  But  if  the  king  should  go  ?"  asked  one  of 
the  women.  "  For  a  woman  of  understand- 
ing," roplied  the  prince,  "you  have  put  a 
very  silly  question."  The  favorite  of  the 
Count  de  Provence  was  Mdlle.  de  Balbi,  a 
lady  whose  wit  he  liked  even  more  than  her 
charms.  Mdile.  de  Balbi  and  d'Avary  were 
the  sole  confidants  of  the  Count  de  Prov- 
ence's flight.  He  took  refuge  at  Coblentz. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  should  here 
go  over  the  events  of  the  twenty-two  years 
during  which  Louis  XVIIL  was  in  emigra- 
tion— that  we  should  recite  his  intrigues  in 
France  and  in  Vendee — his  life  at  Verona 
and  at  the  army  of  Cond^ — his  negotiations 
with  Pichegru — his  adventures  and  his  life  in 
Germany — his  retirement  to  Mittau  in  Cour- 
land — his  being  forced  to  leave  that  asylum 
and  to  come  to  England,  where  he  was  first 
received  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
afterwards  rented  the  house  of  Ilartwell, 
which  Lamartine,  following  Vaulabelle,  calls 
the  property  of  Sir  George  See,  instead  of 
Sir  George  Lee.  All  these  particulars,  very 
interesting  in  themselves,  as  disclosing  the 
character  of  the  man  and  future  monarch, 
we  are  obliged  to  pass  over.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  necessary  to  state,  that  during  the 
last  year  of  the  Empire,  Louis  XVIIL  sus- 
pended every  active  mancjeuvre,  allowing  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon  to  act,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  outraged  nations  to  fall  back  on 
France.  He  merely  read  the  French  jour- 
nals, with  an  intelligence  sharpened  by  age  and 
patience,  which  enabled  him  to  discern,  under 
the  adulation  of  the  press,  the  symptoms  of 
ruin  and  disaffection.,  The  more  Louis  was 
certain  of  the  fall  of  Buonaparte,  the  less  he 
seemed  in  a  hurry  to  precipitate  it.  Age 
and  exile,  the  lessons  of  experience,  the  light 
of  study,  had  increased,  matured,  and  con- 
summated his  intelligence. 

In  speaking  of  the  residence   in  England 
of  the  monarch,  Lamartine  takes  occasion  to 
allude  to  the  state  of  parties  in  our  couuUy 
during  his  residence.     His  observalions  on 


Pitt  are  correct  enough,  and  we  find  no  fault 
with  them.  But  when  he  speaks  of  Fox,  as 
a  seeker  of  popularity  above  all  things — as 
"  a  feeble  echo  of  Minibeau,  misplaced  in  an 
English  parliament — as  a  powerless  rival  of 
Mr.  Pitt  " — as  a  man  whose  abilities  were 
overrated,  and  who  had  nothing  of  the  states- 
man in  him — he  shows  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
Frenchman  to  enter  into  the  appreciation  of 
those  shades  of  character  and  ability  which 
can  only  be  known  to  a  native.  Never  was 
there  a  greater  debater  in  England  than  Mr. 
Fox ;  and  when  Lamartme  says  that  bis  abili- 
ties were  overrated  on  the  continent,  he  says 
so,  probably,  without  ever  having  read  one 
of  that  great  man's  masterly  discourses. 

If  the  author  of  The  Qirondins  is  most  un- 
happy in  his  reference  to  the  great  English 
debater  and  statesman,  he  is  much  more 
felicitous  in  his  description  of  Louis  XVIIL 
He  says,  and  truly,  that  the  serenity  of 
Louis's  countenance  was  astonishing.  It 
might,  he  adds,  be  said  that  time,  esdle, 
fatigue,  infirmity,  and  his  natural  corpulency, 
had  only  attached  themselves  to  his  feet  and 
his  trunk,  the  better  to  display  the  perpetual 
and  vigorous  youth  of  his  countenance.  His 
eyes  were  large,  and  of  azure  blue,  sparkling, 
humid,  and  expressive  of  frankness;  his 
nose,  like  that  of  all  the  Bourbons,  was 
aquiline ;  his  mouth  partly  open,  smiling, 
and  finely  formed.  Such  was  the  king,  ac- 
cording to  Lamartine,  the  eve  of  the  day  on 
which  he  was  restored  to  royalty. 

Louis  XVIIL  yielded,  rather  than  agreed 
from  conviction,  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
Count  d*Artois  and  of  his  nephews,  that  they 
should  quit  England,  and  risk  themselves  on 
the  continent,  in  the  mdet  of  events  which 
the  coaliiion  was  about  to  produce  in  France. 
The  British  government  granted  a  passage 
to  these  princes  on  the  14th  January,  1814, 
on  board  English  ships  of  war.  They  sailed 
with  the  vague  hope  of  finding  a  throne,  hut 
they  were  not  summoned  by  any  party.  La 
Vendee  was  torpid — the  South  was  waiting 
the  march  of  events — public  opinion  looked 
on — the  centre  was  arming,  the  army  was 
fighting.  Some  timid  correspondents  of 
Louis  scarcely  ventured  to  give  him,  from 
time  to  time,  general  information  on  the 
state  of  the  public  mind.  Some  Parisian 
salons  and  some  chateaux  flattered  them- 
selves mysteriously  with  the  hope  of  a  resto- 
ration of  the  dynasty  of  their  hearts.  This 
was  the  state  of  France  in  January,  1814. 

The  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
I  to  set  their  feet  on  the  soil  of  France  were 
\  \.\iQ  Oo>^\.  ^  KxVav&>  ^v^'Karda  Charles  X., 
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and  his  two  sons,  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and 
Angoul^me.  The  father  resolved  to  throw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  Russian,  Aus- 
trian and  Prussian  armies,  which  were  enter- 
ing upon  the  north  and  east  of  France ;  the 
Duke  of  AngouUme  proceeded  to  Spain,  to 
follow  the  great  Anglo-Spanbh  army,  which 
was  advancing  on  the  south  and  west ;  the 
Duke  de  Berry  went  to  the  Island  of  Jersey, 
to  land  in  Normandy.  The  Count  d'Artois 
thought  Franche  Comte  would  rise  at  his 
approach,  and  that  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
commander  would  receive  him  with  open 
arms.  In  all  these  expectations  he  was 
sorely  deceived.  He  demanded  of  the  Rus- 
sian generals  open  protection  and  support 
for  his  cause,  but  they  harshly  eluded  his 
request.  The  Austrian  commanders  refused 
to  open  the  gates  of  Vesoul  to  him,  and 
would  allow  him  to  enter  only  as  a  simple 
traveller.  They  authorized  him  to  go  to 
Nancy,  but  alone,  without  cockade  or  deco- 
ration, without  any  other  political  title  than 
his  name,  and  on  condition  that  he  would 
not  lodge  in  any  public  edifice. 

Meanwhile,  Vitrolles,  of  whom  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  speak,  was  the 
most  active,  the  most  insinuating,  and  the 
most  intrepid  agent  of  this  wandering  court. 
The  Duke  of  Angoul^me  found  himself  in  the 
greatest  perplexity  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain. 
He  had  disembarked  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  with 
some  aides-de-camp,  and  he  followed  the  re- 
treats and  advances  of  the  English  army, 
without  receiving  power  or  encouragement 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  For  five  whole 
months  the  duke  persisted  in  uniform  cold- 
ness, and  M.  d*Angoul6me  lingered  at  the 
outposts  under  unmitigated  discouragement. 

Uncertain  of  the  reception  which  awaited 
him  at  Paris,  the  Count  d*Artois  remained  a 
considerable  time  at  Nancy.  M.  de  Talley- 
rand at  length  wrote  to  M.  de  Vitrolles,  to 
the  Count  d'Artois,  begging  of  him  to  take 
the  government  in  quality  of  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  his  brother.  The  prince  travelled 
through  Lorraine  and  Champagne,  amidst 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  respective  inhabitants, 
and  cries  of  "Peace  and  abolition  of  conscrip- 
tion and  taxes!"  He  received  on  his  journey 
the  plan  of  a  constitution,  voted  by  the  sen- 
ate, as  a  condition  of  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  power.  He  did  not  reply  to  this  act, 
for  he  thought  that  the  discredited  voice  of 
the  senate  would  be  stifled  on  his  entrance 
into  Paris  by  the  acclamations  of  a  people 
who  would  recognise  in  him  the  heir  of  a 
throne  anterior  to  the  date  of  their  authority. 
Three  days  after  hia  entrance,  the  Count 


d'Artois  constituted  his  government.  It 
was  composed  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  Marshals 
Moncey  and  Oudinot,  the  Duke  d'Alberg, 
the  Count  de  Jaucourt,  Generals  de  Beum- 
onville  and  Dessolcs,  and  the  Abb^  de  Mon- 
tesquion.  Napoleon  had,  meanwhile,  de- 
parted from  Fountainbleau  on  his  way  to 
Elba.  Ten  days  after,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
concluded  with  the  Allied  Powers  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities,  by  which  he  entirely  dis- 
armed France.  A  general  murmur  greeted 
this  capitulation,  which  was  signed,  as  the 
first  act  of  his  accession,  by  the  Count  d*Ar- 
tois.  This  act  rendered  the  prince  unpopu- 
lar, as  well  as  his  counsellors  and  his  govern- 
ment. All  eyes  were  therefore  turned  to- 
wards Louis  XVIII.  The  prudence  of  this 
prince  was  acknowledged  :  he  had  allowed 
his  brother  to  commit  this  folly,  but  was 
coming  after  him  to  protest  against  it.  The 
Abbe  de  Montesquion  was  the  confidential 
minister  of  Louis  and  a  member  of  the  pro- 
visional government.  He  was  connected 
with  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  policy,  and  with 
the  royalists  in  feeling.  He  thus  wrote  to 
Hartwell: — "  My  advice,  and  that  of  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  is,  that  the  king,  on  entering 
France,  should  simply  publish  a  royal  edict, 
by  which  he  should  declare  his  own  sove- 
reignty, without  allowing  himself  to  be 
clogged  beforehand  by  a  constitution  null  and 
void.  Then  let  the  king  afterwards  proclaim 
the  rights  that  he  will  acknowledge  in  the  na- 
tion and  the  assembly  of  the  legislative  body." 
The  Count  d'Artois,  embarrassed  by  the  con- 
cessions that  he  had  made  to  enter  Paris, 
sent  to  the  king  at  Hartwell,  the  Count  de 
Bruges,  one  of  his  most  familiar  aides-de- 
camp, to  induce  his  brother  to  come  at  length 
and  take  the  crown.  The  Count  expressed 
to  the  king  the  secret  thoughts  of  his  brother, 
who  looked  upon  all  acknowledgment  of  the 
rights  of  a  nation  and  of  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings as  a  partial  abdication  and  as  an  an- 
ticipated degradation  of  the  mystery  of  royalty 
by  right  divine.  The  king  himself  was  secretly 
inclined  to  this  dogma,  not  by  conviction  oi 
his  mind, but  by  the  habit  of  his  birth,  and 
from  respect  for  his  race.  Through  policy, 
however,  he  leant  towards  an  apparent  com- 
promise between  the  rights  of  the  people 
and  the  right  of  his  sovereignty.  At  the 
same  time  that  De  Bruges  visited  Hartwell 
to  deliver  to  the  king  the  rash  and  absolute 
opinions  of  his  brother,  Di  Borgo,  aide- de- 
camp of  Alexander,  arrived  there,  in  the 
name  of  the  Allied  Powers,  to  induce  the  king 
to  adopt  the  constitutional  opinions  whlaE. 
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diplomatists  at  Paris.    Louis  listened,  and  |  to  meet  the  king  before  his  arnval  at  Corn- 
inclined  by  turns  to  both  parties.     His  own      * """^  «i    .^  •         *     * 

good  sense  carried  him  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  times  and  with  public  decision  ;  but 
M.  de  Blacas,  who  was  narrow-minded,  and 
the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me,  who  was  embit- 
tered, retained  him  in  the  prejudices  of  his 
sovereignty. 

It  was  in  this  disposition  of  mind  that  he 
quitted  Hartwell  on  the  18th  April,  1814, 
and  passed  through  London  to  return  to 
France.  The  English  nation,  which  was 
constitutional  from  instinct,  and  royalist  from 
pity,  was  proud  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
world,  accomplished  by  the  perseverance  of 
its  policy,  of  its  treasures,  and  its  armies. 
The  city  of  London  was  dressed  out  in  flags, 
and  the  populace  crowded  all  the  roads  and 
all  the  streets  through  which  Louis  and  the 
Duchess  d'  Angoul6me  passed.  The  entry 
of  the  king  into  London  was  as  solemn  and 
as  royal  as  his  entry  into  his  own  capital. 
The  Prince  Regent  received  the  monarch, 
and  accompanied  him  on  the  following  day 
as  far  as  Dover,  to  bid  him  farewell. 

Louis  XVIII.  embarked  at  Dover  on  the 
24th  April,  on  board  the  Rdyal  Sovereign^ 
escorted  by  the  Jason  frigate,  under  salutes 
of  artillery  from  the  shore,  and  from  the 
fleet.  The  Straits  were  crowded  with  boats 
and  vessels  dressed  out  in  flags,  the  drapeau 
blanc  flying  at  all  the  masts.  A  calm  sea,  a 
gentle  wind,  and  a  serene  sky,  favored  this 
manifestation  of  the  joy  of  two  nations. 
Half-way  across,  the  vessel  that  bore  the 
king  passed  from  the  naval  escort  of  the 
English  into  the  midst  of  the  cortdge  of 
French  boats  and  vessels.  Louis  was  melted 
to  tears  as,  standing  on  the  prow  of  the  ves- 
sel, he  showed  on  one  side  Madame  d'Angou- 
Ume,  and  on  the  other  the  Prince  de  Con- 
d^  and  the  duke.  The  king,  on  touching  his 
native  soil,  was  desirous  of  giving  thanks  to 
the  God  of  his  fathers.  Seated  in  an  open 
carriage  by  the  side  of  the  Duchess  d'Angou- 
l^me,  he  passed  slowly  through  the  bend- 
ing crowd  to  repair  to  the  church  of  Calais, 
where  he  offered  up  his  prayers  at  the  altar 
of  his  sires.  On  his  route  to  Paris,  the  same 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  and  the  same 
unanimity  of  hope  greeted  and  gladdened 
him. 

The  counsels  of  Talleyrand,  at  first  rigor- 
ously constitutional,  became  more  supple 
and  more  accommodating.  The  king,  at  his 
suggeslion,  decided  on  making  a  halt  at  the 
chateau  of  Compiegne  before  he  entered  his 
capital      The  marshals    of  Napoleou,  and 


piegne.  There  was  Berthier,  who  for  twelve 
years  had  not  quitted  the  tent  or  the  cabinet 
of  the  Emperor,  and  Ney,  his  most  intrepid 
lieutenant,  of  whom  the  Emperor  had  said, — 
"  I  have  three  hundred  millions  id  gold  m 
the  vaults  of  my  palace,  and  I  would  give 
them  all  to  ransom  the  life  of  such  a  man.** 
Ney  flourished  his  sword  over  his  head,  and 
cried  aloud,  as  he  showed  the  king  to  the 
people.  "  Vive  le  Roi !  there  he  is,  my 
friends,  the  legitimate  king,  the  real  king  of 
France  !*' 

On  this  scene  Lamartine  remarks ; — 

These  military  men,  so  brave  under  fire,  too 
frequently  show  themselves  weak-hearted  before 
the  changes  incidental  to  events.  The  people 
were  astonished  at  so  mach  versatility  in  so  moch 
heroism,  and  they  began  to  suspect  (what  they 
have  since  had  so  many  occasions  to  acknowledge,) 
that  the  habit  of  obeying  all  governments  does  not 
create  constancy  in  the  hearts  of  military  men, 
and  that  the  revolutions  which  have  to  fight 
against  them  one  day  have  not  more  obsequious 
servants  on  the  next. 

The  king  pretended  to  esteem  this  incon- 
stant class,  who  did  not,  however,  deceive 
his  sagacity.  A  deputation  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  had  also  met  the  king  at  Com- 
piegne. Louis  XVIII.  decided  on  taking  pos- 
session of  his  throne  without  enterinj;  into 
any  conditions  with  the  senate.  Alexander, 
influenced  by  the  men  of  the  imperial  court, 
also  set  out  for  Compiegne,  for  the  purpose 
of  advancing  with  his  all-powerful  support 
the  claims  of  the  senate. 

Louis  received  the  Czar  coldly,  listened 
with  impatience,  interrupted  him  freely,  and 
replied  to  him  with  firmness, — 

"  I  am  astonished  that  I  have  to  remind 
an  Emperor  of  Russia  that  the  crown  does 
not  belong  to  subjects.  By  what  title  can  a 
senate,  the  instrument  of  all  the  madness  of 
an  usurper,  dispose  of  the  crown  of  France  ? 
Does  it  belong  to  them  ?  The  death  of  my 
brother,  and  that  of  my  nephew,  have  trans- 
mitted this  right  to  me.  I  have  no  other, — 
I  want  no  other, — to  present  to  France  and 
to  the  world." 

Alexander  acknowledged  the  force  of  this 
reasoning,  and  contented  himself  with  alleg- 
ing the  power  of  facts  and  the  imperative 
counsel  of  circumstances.  But  Louis  did  not 
yield  to  his  reasons. 

"  I  shall  not  (said  he)  tarnish  my  irame  by 
an  act  of  cowardice.     Indebted  to  your  vic- 
torious arms  for  the  deliverance  of  my  peo- 
I  ^le,  if  these  important  services  are  to  place 
tbaae  most  intimate  with  him;  had  Yi«A\Aii<^V  BX^ova  ^^^^MieiN^^  >bssiki;^x  <^€  my  crown,  I 
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sball  appeal  to  France  against  it,  and  return 
to  my  banishment." 

The  Royalists  who  went  to  the  king  from 
hour  to  hour  to  report  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  made  the  king  hope  that  an  irresisti- 
ble movement  of  public  opinion  would  burst 
forth  in  spite  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  senate,  and  that  a  general  acclamation 
would  overturn  those  factitious  barriers  that 
they  wished  to  erect  between  him  and  the 
nation.  He  therefore  went  to  the  chateau 
of  St.  Ouen,  a  residence  of  M.  Necker,  near 
the  gates  of  Paris.  The  necessity  of  prepar- 
ing nis  royal  entry  into  Paris  was  the  pre- 
text of  this  inexplicable  residence  under  the 
walls  ^f  his  capital.  The  real  motive,  how- 
ever, was  a  last  negotiation  with  Alexander, 
and  with  the  resistance  of  opinion  which  con- 
tested with  him  the  supreme  power. 

The  king  was  hardly  established  at  St. 
Ouen,  when  the  people  flocked  out  in  multi- 
tudes to  the  fields  and  roads  which  led  to  it. 
The  senate  also  sent  a  deputation,  and  con- 
fided to  Talleyrand  the  expression  of  their 
sentiments.  Some  hours  after  the  deputa- 
tion of  the  senate  had  been  presented,  the 
declaration  of  St.  Ouen  was  made  public. 
This  declaration  (says  the  author  of  Tlie 
CHrondists)  fully  recalled  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
when  that  prince  wished  to  defer  to  the 
states-general,  by  forestalling  them  with  con- 
cessions to  the  age.  The  declaration  stated 
the  resolve  of  the  crown  to  adopt  a  liberal 
constitution,  and  convoke  to  that  end,  for  the 
1 0th  of  the  month  of  June,  the  senate  and 
the  legislative  body,  and  to  submit  to  their 
inspection  the  work  to  be  prepared  by  a 
commission  from  the  two  bodies,  guarantee- 
ing representative  institutions,  liberty  of  the 
press,  worship,  <fec. 

On  the  drd  May,  1814,  the  king  quitted 
the  gardens  of  St.  Ouen  for  Paris.  An  im- 
mense and  sumptuous  cortege  of  cavaliers, 
formed  of  the  princes  of  his  house  and  the 
celebrated  men  of  both  epochs,  mingled  in 
groups,  preceded,  followed,  and  surrounded 
the  open  carriage  of  the  king,  which  was 
drawn  by  eight  cream-colored  horses  from 
the  Emperor's  stables.  No  prince  was  bet- 
ter calculated  than  Louis  XVIII.  to  personify 
this  conciliation.  The  scene  is  thus  de- 
scribed : — 

His  age  was  imposing  by  the  matority  of  years, 
without  vet  offering  any  other  &\gn  of  aecay  than 
his  gray  hair,  the  semblance  of  wisdom  on  a 
countenance  still  young,  while  the  infirmity  of  his 
le^s  was  concealed  from  the  crowd  by  bis  cloak, 
which  was  thrown  over  his  knees.  But  this  king 
in  his  sitting  posture,  whose  sufilbrings  and  forceSl 


sedentary  life  were  well  known,  was  a  symbol  of 
reflection  and  of  peace.  Even  his  infirmities,  ex* 
citing  an  interest  for  the  old  monarch,  seemed  to 
offer  a  pledge  of  repose,  the  unanimous  passion  at 
this  time  in  France.  *  *  •  *  That  princess  also 
at  his  side,  the  Duchess  d*  Angould.ne,  to  whom 
her  repentant  country  could  only  restore  a  name, 
but  not  a  family  swept  away  in  the  tempest ;  the 
involuntary  tears  which  struggled  with  her  happi- 
ness in  the  eyes  of  this  orphan  of  the  scaflbld ;  the 
old  Prince  of  Cond^,  the  veteran  of  monarchical 
wars,  worn  in  body  by  nearly  an  age  of  combats, 
weakened  in  understanding  and  memory  by  exile, 
and  looking  round  with  childish  gaze  on  the 
pomp  of  which  he  was  the  object,  and  which  be 
seemed  scarcely  to  comprehend;  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  his  son,  his  face  and  heart  in  mourning, 
as  if  following  the  funeral  coriSge  of  the  Dae 
d'Enghien,  instead  of  the  triumph  of  royalty  ;  the 
Count  d'Artois,  the  delight  and  chivalric  popula- 
rity of  the  dynasty,  riding  at  the  carriage  door  of 
the  king,  and  appearing  to  present  iiis  brother  to 
the  people,  and  the  people  to  his  brother ;  the 
Duke  d  Angoul^me  and  the  Duke  de  Berry,  his 
two  sons,  Aiture  heirs  of  the  throne,  the  one 
modest  and  reflective,  the  other  affecting  the  mar- 
tial readiness  of  the  oflicers  of  the  Empire ;  the 
splendor  of  the  arms,  the  motions  of  the  horses, 
the  wavinff  of  plumes,  the  living  hedge  of  people 
and  of  soldiers,  which  bordered  the  fields  and  the 
avenues  of  the  plain  ;  the  houses  crowded  to  the 
roof-tops  with  women  and  children,  the  windows 
dressed  out  with  white  flags,  the  clapping  of  hands, 
the  prolonged  acclamations,  now  dying  away,  now 
swelling  out  again  at  every  turn  of  the  wheel  of 
the  carriage,  the  Hhowers  of  boquets  descending 
from  the  balconies  and  strewing  the  pavements ; 
the  flourishes  of  instruments,  the  rolling  of  the 
drums,  the  discharge  of  cannon  from  Montmartre 
and  the  Invalides,  breaking  the  short  silence  of 
the  crowds,  and  giving  a  rebound  to  the  emotions 
of  a  million  of  men ;  all  these  aspects,  all  these 
considerations,  all  these  noises,  all  these  astonish- 
ments, all  these  feelings  of  the  crowd,  gave  to 
the  entrance  of  Louis  XVIII.  into  Paris  a  charac- 
ter of  pathos  and  sensibility  which  effaced  even 
the  pomp  of  a  triumphal  entry. 

The  king  received  at  St.  Denis,  from  the 
hands  of  M.  de  Chabrol,  Prefect  under  Na- 
poleon, the  keys  of  the  gates  of  Paris.  He 
returned  them  with  a  word  of  condescension 
and  confidence,  as  if  to  impress  on  his  gov- 
ernment the  seal  of  amnesty,  and  the  impress 
of  the  immutability  of  the  functionaries  of 
the  Empire.  At  the  Cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame,  the  king  was  received  by  the  clergy. 
*'  Son  of  St.  Louis,*'  said  he  to  the  priests 
who  received  him  in  the  sanctuary,  "  I  shall 
imitate  his  virtues."  The  king  attributed 
the  cessation  of  his  misfortunes  to  the  pro- 
tection of  God  and  of  his  mother  ;  as  if  to  re- 
vive by  his  first  words  the  pious  customs  of 
Louis  XIII.,   and   ceremonies  dea>r  t.<^  tJcA 
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cal  with  politicans,  and  devout  with  religious  1  guards.     The   mousguetaireM  and  the   light 


men.  From  the  cathedral,  the  cortege 
proceeded  to  the  Tuileries,  fitted  with  the 
luxuries  and  motley  pomps  of  the  Empire. 
There  was  not  time  to  efface  the  crowned 
letter  "  N"  with  which  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered. A  smart  calemhourg  is  attributed  in 
reference  to  this  circumstance,  to  the  mon- 
arch, to  which  Lamartine  makes  no  allusion. 
•*//-y-a  des  N-s  mis  (ennemia)  partout,"  he 
laughingly  said.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1814,  the  king  for- 
got his  old  servants,  and  only  remembered 
his  new.  His  heart  was  with  the  Emigration, 
but  his  smiles  were  with  the  Empire  and  the 
Revolution.  The  statue  of  his  grand-father 
Henry  IV.,  which  was  replaced  on  the  Pont 
Neufy  was  saluted  by  him  in  passing,  and 
appeared  to  inspire  his  smile  and  his  pleas- 
ant words.  In  the  evening,  the  king,  with 
the  aid  of  M.  Talleyrand,  composed  his  min- 
istry. D'Ambray  was  named  Chancellor  of 
France  and  Minister  of  Justice;  the  Abbe 
de  Montesquion,  Minister  of  the  Interior  ; 
the  Abbe  Louis,  of  Finance ;  M.  Bcugnot  re- 
ceived the  direction  of  the  Police,  and  M. 
Ferrard  was  Postmaster  General.  M.  de 
Talleyrand. — an  indispensable  necessity  as 
a  revolutionary  and  monarchical  tradition, — 
received  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers. 
The  king  reserved  but  one  place,  the  most 
humble  in  appearance,  the  most  important  in 
reality,  to  friendship.  This  was  the  ministry 
of  the  household,  which  was  conferred  on  M. 
de  Blacas,  the  successor  of  d'Avary.  This 
minister — who  guarded,  so  to  speak,  the 
portal  of  the  king's  cabinet, — who  received 
the  other  ministers — who  summed  up  their 
deliberations — who  examined  their  communi- 
cations— who  had  alone  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  king  in  his  keeping — who  was  the  sole 
depositary  and  conduit  pipe  of  the  royal 
word,  soon  succeeded  in  absorbing  all  power. 
The  influence  of  the  favorite  is  thus  graphi- 
cally described  in  the  work  before  us ;  "  La 
verite  ne  passe  plus  saiis  un  passe  port  de  M, 
de]Blacas.'*  Meanwhile,  Fouche,  anxious  to 
signalize  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  roy- 
alty, and  to  wash  out  the  blood  of  Louis 
XVI.,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memoir  to 
Louis  XVIII.,  tracing  out  the  route  the  gov- 
ernment should  follow.  The  military  house- 
hold of  the  king  was  now  appointed.  Its 
chiefs  were  selected  with  impartiality  among 
the  marshals  of  the  Empire  and  the  great 
names  of  the  ancient  monarchy.     Berthier 


horse  of  the  guard  were  also  commanded 
by  generals  of  the  Imperial  epoch.  Dupont, 
whom  the  king  had  named  Minister  of  War» 
reduced  the  army  to  200,000  men.  This 
transition  from  a  species  of  universal  military 
monarchy,  which  recruited  and  paid  a  mil- 
lion of  men,  to  a  limited  and  pacific  mon- 
archy, obliged  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  con- 
quests and  the  indemnity  of  its  glory, 
weighed  heavily  and  fatally  on  the  nation. 
The  new  government,  innocent  alike  of  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon  and  of  the  poverty  of 
the  nation,  was  made  to  bear  this  calamitous 
weight.  At  length,  the  king  named  the 
commissioners  to  fix  the  basis  and  arrange 
the  text  of  a  Constitution,  chosen  in  eqiial 
number  among  his  personal  friends,  amon^ 
the  members  of  the  legislative  body,  and 
among  the  ancient  senators.  These  were 
the  Abb^  Montesquion,  his  confidential  min- 
ister ;  M.  Ferrand  his  dogmatical  theoriciao, 
the  defender  of  his  absolute  prerogative  ;  M. 
Beugnot,  the  negotiator  of  his  concessions; 
with  Barthelemy,  Barbe,  Marbois,  Boissy 
d'Anglas,  Fontanes,  Gomier,  Pastoret,  Se- 
monville.  Marshal  Serrurier,  Blancart  de 
Bailleul,  Bois  Savary,  Chabaud,  Latour,  and 
others. 

These  men  were  to  enter  on  a  conference, . 
having  for  its  object  a  treaty  of  pacification, 
between  the  races  and  the  ideas  which  had 
been  for  thirty  years  at  war — between  an- 
cient royalty  and  modern  liberty.  But  the 
king,  nevertheless,  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  clauses. 
It  is  a  singular  but  strictly  accurate  fact,  that 
Alexander  was  anxiously,  almost  imperative- 
ly impatient  for  the  promulgation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  declared  that  his  troops  should 
not  quit  Paris  till  it  had  been  proclaimed. 
From  this  act  may  be  said  to  date  those 
political  truths,  which  then  first  began  to 
operate  between  the  spirit  of  the  people  and 
the  pretensions  of  kings.  It  was  the  act  of 
birth  of  the  new  regime,  baptised  in  blood  on 
the  scaffold  and  on  the  field  of  battle,  for 
twenty-five  years  past,  in  contrast  with  the 
old  regime  which  fell  to  pieces  in  1789. 
Royalty  triumphant  in  appearance,  was  sub- 
jugated by  its  return  to  power,  and  adopted 
the  manners,  the  rights,  the  language,  and 
the  institutions  of  the  vanquished.  This 
charter  satisfied  France.  Only  two  murmurs 
were  heard  against  it :  one  of  these  was  from 
the  old  Royalists,  and  was  expressed  by  a 
man  who  has  since  become  celebrated  and 
important — M.  de  Villele,  a  gentleman   of 


and  Marmont  were,  with  the  Dukes  of  Lux- 
embourg  and  D 'Havre,  named  captains  oi  iVieV  To\]\o>3i&^/\mW«d.  ^nvCh  feudal  ^d  absolute 
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spirit  of  the  south  ;  the  other  was  from  Car- 
not,  Fouche,  some  friends  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  and  some  dismissed  courtiers  of  im- 
perial  despotism. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  cannon  of  the  In- 
Talides  announced  to  France  that  the  pre- 
liminary treaty  of  Paris  between  the  allied 
sovereigns  and  the  government  of  the  king 
was  signed.  By  this  treaty,  France  return- 
ed within  her  limits  of  January,  1792,  and 
Malta  became  a  British  dependency.  A  cry 
was  raised  against  giving  up  this  bulwark  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  England.  But  the 
persons  who  raised  this  cry  forgot  that 
France  was  disarmed,  prostrated,  conquered 
before  a  million  of  victorious  invaders.  In 
virtue  of  this  treaty,  the  Ionian  Islands, 
Hamburg,  and  Magdeburg,  still  occupied  by 
60,000  French  troops,  were  released  from 
blockade,  and  restored  to  the  Allied  Powers. 
M.  de  Talleyrand,  who  wished  to  furnish  an 
authority  in  his  own  favor,  and  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, for  the  diplomatic  allowances  assigned 
by  usage  to  the  negotiators  of  treaties  of 
territory,  distributed  six  or  eight  millions  in 
ransom  to  the  European  diplomatists  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Metternich, 
Castlereagh,  Nesselrode,  Hardenberg,  each 
received  a  million.  This  ransom,  says 
Lamartine,  offered  and  accepted  as  the  price 
of  peace,  produced  it  more  promptly,  but 
made  it  more  humiliating.  As  a  precedent, 
it  was  shameful,  though  as  a  bargain  it  was 
advantageous  to  the  country,  for  every  day 
of  continued  occupation  cost  France  more 
than  eight  millions. 

The  Allied  Sovereigns  quitted  Paris,  and 
gave  orders  to  their  armies  to  evacuate  the 
city  the  day  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty. 
Alexander  came  to  enjoy  his  triumphal 
popularity  in  London  betore  his  return  to 
Russia.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  re-passed  the  Rhine.  The 
opening  session  of  the  Chambers  was  fixed 
for  the  4th  June,  and  Louis  XVIIL,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  princes  of  his  house,  repair- 
ed thither  in  all  the  pomp  of  the  successors 
of  Louis  the  XIV.  His  majesty  was  de- 
sirous of  writing  by  himself,  and  without  the 
assistance  or  concurrence  of  his  ministers, 
the  speech  he  had  to  make  to  the  Cham- 
bers ;  and  he  found  an  opportunity,  rare  for 
a  king,  of  displaying  the  talent  with  which 
nature  and  study  had  endowed  him.  None 
of  his  ministers  or  official  writers  could  have 
addressed  to  the  Chamber  a  discourse  so 
pathetic,  terse,  and  elevated  as  the  brother 
of  Louis  XVI.  He  stated,  amongst  many 
other  things,  that  the  rank  which  Fiance  had 


occupied  amongst  nations  had  not  been 
transferred  to  any  other,  and  remained  un- 
doubtedly her  own — that  the  glory  of  the 
French  arms  had  met  with  no  disgrace — 
that  the  monuments  of  their  valor  existed, 
and  that  the  chef  d* atuvres  of  the  arts  would 
henceforth  belong  to  Frenchmen  by  rights 
more  solid  than  those  of  victory.  He  an- 
nounced that  the  avenues  of  commerce  so 
long  closed,  would  soon  be  free ;  that  her 
manufactures  were  about  to  re-flourish — her 
maritime  cities  again  to  resuscitate,  and  that 
everything  promised  that  long  tranquillity 
abroad,  and  a  durable  felicity  within  the 
country,  would  be  among  the  happy  results 
of  peace.  The  closing  paragraph  of  the 
king's  speech  it  was,  however,  which  went 
to  all  hearts.  "I  was  bom,'  said  Louis 
XVIIL— "I  had  flattered  mvself  to  con- 
tinue  all  my  life  the  most  faithful  subject  of 
the  best  of  kings,  and  to-day  I  occupy  his 
place.  But  at  least  he  is  not  altogether 
dead,  for  he  survives  in  this  testament  which 
he  destined  for  the  instruction  of  the  august 
and  unfortunate  child  whom  I  was  destined 
to  succeed.  It  was  with  my  eyes  fixed  on 
this  immortal  work,  penetrated  with  the 
feelings  by  which  it  was  dictated,  guided  by 
the  experience,  and  seconded  by  the  counsels 
of  several  amongst  you,  that  1  have  drawn 
up  the  Constitutional  Charter,  which  you 
are  about  to  hear  read,  and  which  establish- 
es upon  a  solid  basis  the  prosperity  of  the 
State. 

Louis,  on  quitting  the  palace  of  the  Cham- 
bers, was  received  with  acclamations.  The 
benedictions  of  two  ages  were  concentrated 
on  his  head.  They  followed  him  to  his  pal- 
ace, and  resounded  until  night  in  the  courts 
and  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  He  had  con- 
quered France  by  presenting  it  with  this  code 
of  new  institutions.  "  My  crown  is  there," 
said  he,  as  he  contemplated  from  the  Tuile- 
ries the  people  who  manifested  their  joy  on 
finding  the  king  imbued  with  their  own  ideas. 

The  murmurs  which  had  broken  out  in  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers  at  the  speeches  of 
MM.  D'Ambray,  and  Ferrand,  slightly  agi- 
tated the  first  meeting  of  the  two  assemblies. 
The  two  addresses,  however,  which  these 
bodies  deliberated  upon  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  made  slight  allu- 
sions only  to  them.  M.  Lain^,  who  raised 
the  first  voice  for  liberty,  and  was  the  first 
precursor  of  a  constitutional  restoration,  was 
nominated  President  of  the  legislative  body. 
The  labors  of  both  Chambers  commenced, 
but  they  displayed  the  inexperience  and  hes- 
itation of  a  people  who  had  lost  the  i^raciioa 
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of  political  discussions,  and  who,  not  knowing 
either  their  rights  or  their  limits,  incurred  the 
risk  of  compromising  or  outstepping  them. 
The  courtiers  sought  to  frighten  the  king 
with  the  danger  of  an  opposition.  Every  in* 
dependent  expression  seemed  to  them  an  in- 
sult ;  every  national  right  a  revolt.  But  the 
king,  more  practised  and  more  firm,  reassur- 
ed them,  and  exerted  himself  to  moderate 
the  boldness  of  one  side,  and  the  fears  of  the 
other. 

None  of  his  ministers  was  capable,  by  his 
sagacity  or  his  eloquence,  to  aid  the  working 
of  the  representative  system.  D*Ambray  and 
Ferrand  were  superannuated  rhetoricians; 
and  Talleyrand,  a  man  of  the  cabinet  and  the 
drawing-room,  had  not  in  his  nature  the 
manly  courage  or  the  strong  convictions 
which  struggle  against  the  tumult  of  a  pop- 
ular assembly  ;  or  that  brilliancy  of  intellect 
which  subdues  it ;  or  the  tones,  gestures,  and 
dominating  powers  of  an  orator,  or  even  of  a 
debater.  One  of  the  first  collisions  between 
the  government  and  the  public  opinion  was 
caused  by  M.  Beugnot,  on  the  subject  of  a 
police  regulation  for  the  observance  of  Sun- 
day. The  regulation,  despised  and  unexecut- 
ed, fell  into  desuetude  from  the  vefry  day  of 
its  promulgation.  The  attempt  of  M.  Beug- 
not, though  it  vanished  in  a  shower  of  ridi- 
cule, was  sufficient  to  irritate  the  nation 
against  the  church,  and  to  throw  into  the 
growing  opposition  a  ferment  of  discontent 
which  nmdered  royalty  a  little  unpopular. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  threatened  to 
call  for  laws  to  guarantee  freedom  of  con- 
science, of  opinions,  and  of  discussion,  through 
the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  government, 
warned  and  intimidated,  hastened  to  present 
a  law,  lest  the  Chamber  should  decree  abso- 
lute freedom.  This  law  had  been  concocted 
by  Roger  Collard,  and  was  drawn  up  by  M. 
Quizot,  then  a  clerk  in  the  Home-office,  an 
eager  servant  of  the  government,  and  since 
minbter  of  more  than  one  department. 

This  law,  made  for  the  occasion,  belied,  on 
the  very  first  day,  some  of  the  promises  held 
out  in  the  Charter.  The  Chamber  and  the 
country  with  difficulty  restrained  their  indig- 
nation. The  most  moderate  writers  and  the 
most  favorable  to  the  Bourbons,  Dussault, 
Benjamin  Constant,  and  Gerard,  discussed 


the  severities  and  madness  of  the  law.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  appointed  M.  Ray- 
nouard  reporter.  He  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  law,  his  speech  being  *repeived  with  im- 
mense applause.  But  an  assembly  of  men, 
worn  out  with  revolutions  and  moulded  by 
long  silence  to  habits  of  despotism,  passed  it 
by  an  immense  majority.  Eighty  membere 
only,  amongst  whom  were  all  the  great  men 
of  the  realm  and  of  literature,  Dupont  de 
TEure,  Dumolard,  Durbach,  Raynouard,  Gal- 
lois,  and  Laind,  protested  against  this  sus- 
pension of  free  opinions.  The  attention  of 
the  Chambers  was  next  directed  to  the 
finances,  involved  in  a  debt  of  a  thousand 
millions  by  Napoleon ;  and  with  the  historj 
of  the  discussions  on  compensation  indemni- 
ties, M.  Lamartine's  second  volume  closes. 

The  last  chapter  in  the  book  is  on  the  re- 
vival of  literature,  of  philosophy,  of  history, 
and  of  the  press,  andf  contams  sketches  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
Bonald,  Fontanes  de  Maistre,  Lamenais,  and 
Cousin.  We  much  desired  to  make  extracts 
from  this  chapter  in  reference  to  these  emi- 
nent men,  and  to  the  salons  of  Paris ;  but  on 
looking  back  on  the  space  we  have  already 
occupied,  we  are  warned  to  close  our  obser- 
vations with  one  short  passage  from  this 
chapter : — 

Boonaparte,  who  was  aspiring  to  the  tyranny, 
and  who  hated  thought,  because  it  is  the  liberty 
of  the  Roul,  had  availed  himself  of  this  exhaustion 
and  of  this  iaesitudc  of  the  human  mind,  to  muz- 
zle or  to  enervate  all  literature.  He  had  only 
favored  the  mathematical  sciences,  because 
figures  measure,  count,  and  do  not  think.  Of  the 
human  faculties  he  only  honored  thoee  of  which 
he  could  make  docile  instruments.  Geometri- 
cians were  the  men  for  him :  but  writers  made 
him  tremble.  It  was  the  age  of  the  compass. 
He  only  tolerated  that  light  and  futile  literature 
which  amuses  the  people  and  offers  incense  to 
tyranny.  Ho  would  have  swept  away  by  his 
police  every  voice  the  manly  accent  of  which 
might  have  touched  one  of  the  grave  chord*  of  the 
human  heart.  He  permitted  those  rhymes  which 
stunned  the  ear,  but  not  the  poetry  which  exalts 
the  soul.  Young  Charles  Nodier  having  written, 
on  the  mountain  of  the  Jura,  an  oUe  which 
breathed  too  high  a  tone  for  the  servility  of  the 
time,  this  poet  was  obliged  to  proscribe  himself, 
to  forestall  the  proscription  that  was  on  watch 
for  him. 
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ADOLPHE    THIERS. 


M.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  notable  celebri-  | 
ties  of  our  day.  Though  a  Frenchman,  his 
name  is  well  known  in  England  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  famous  History  of  the  French 
Revolution.  But  in  his  own  country,  he  is 
also  known  as  a  distinguished  orator  and 
statesman ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  Thiers  is  the  cleverest  roan  in 
France. 

You  enter  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
some  day  of  grand  debate.     A  speaker  has 

{)08session  of  the  ear  of  the  house.  You  see 
ittle  more  than  his  head  above  the  marble 
of  the  tribune,  but  the  head  is  a  good  one, 
— large,  well-formed,  and  intelligent.  His 
eyes,  the  twinkle  of  which  you  can  discern 
behind  those  huge  spectacles  he  wears,  are 
keen  and  piercing.  His  face  is  short,  and 
rather  disfigured  by  a  grin,  but  when  he 
speaks,  it  is  lively,  volatile,  and  expressive  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  His  thin  nervous  lips, 
curled  like  Voltaire's,  are  characterized  by  a 
smile,  by  turns  the  most  winning,  sarcastic, 
and  subtle,  that  can  possibly  be  imagined. 

Listen  to  him.  He  speaks  with  a  nasal 
twang  and  a  provincial  accent.  He  has  no 
melody  in  his  voice,  it  is  loud  and  ear-pierc- 
ing,— that  of  a  vixen.  Sometimes  it  rises  to 
a  screech,  as  that  of  Sheirs  did.  And  yet 
all  ears  hang  listening  to  that  voice,  which 
pours  forth  a  succession  of  words  embodying 
ideas  as  clear  as  crystal,  copious  almost  to 
excess,  but  never  tiresome.  His  exuberant 
thoughts  flow  from  him  without  effort;  he  is 
perfectly  easy,  frank,  familiar  and  colloquial, 
in  his  style ;  his  illustrations  are  most  happy, 
often  exceedingly  brilliant.  Be  his  theme 
ever  so  unpopular,  he  is  invariably  listened 
to  with  interest.  His  diminutive  figure,  his 
grim  face,  his  screeching  voice,  are  all  for- 
gotten in  the  brilliancy  of  his  eloquence,  and 
in  the  felicitous  dexterity  of  bis  argument. 
That  speaker  is  M.  Thiers. 

Such  as  his  position  is,  he  has  made  it 
himself.  He  has  worked  his  way  upwards 
from  obscure  poverty.  He  owes  nothing  to 
birth,  but  everything  tto  labor.  His  father 
waa  a  poor  locksmith  oC  Marseilles,  where 


Adolphe  was  bom  in  the  year  1*19*1,  Through 
the  interest  of  some  of  his  mother's  relatives, 
the  boy  obtained  admission  to  the  free  school 
of  Marseilles,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
by  his  industry,  and  achieved  considerable 
success.  From  thence,  at  eighteen,  he  went 
to  study  law  at  the  town  of  Aix.  Here  it 
was  that  he  formed  his  friendship  with  Mig- 
net,  afterwards  the  distinguished  historian. 
These  two  yountr  men,  in  the  intervals  of 
their  dry  labors  in  the  study  of  law,  directed 
their  attention  to  literary,  historical,  and  po- 
litical subjects.  Thiers  even  led  a  political 
party  of  the  students  of  Aix,  and  harangued 
them  against  the  government  of  the  restora- 
tion. He  was  practising  his  eloquence  for 
the  tribune,  though  he  then  knew  it  not.  He 
thus  got  into  disgrace  with  the  professors  and 
the  police,  but  the  students  were  ardently 
devoted  to  him.  He  competed  for  a  prize  es- 
say, and  though  his  paper  was  the  best,  the 
professors  refused  to  adjudge  the  prize  to 
**  the  little  Jacobin."  The  competition  was 
adjourned  till  next  year.  Thiers  sent  in  his  pa- 
per again  "  next  year,"  but  meanwhile  a  pro- 
duction arrived  from  Paris  which  eclipsed  all 
the  others.  To  this  the  prize  was  speedily 
adjudged  by  the  professors.  But  great  was 
their  dismay,  when,  on  opening  the  sealed  let- 
ter containbg  the  name  of  the  competitor,  it 
was  found  to  be  no  other  than  that  of  M. 
Thiers  himself! 

The  young  lawyer  commenced  practice  in 
the  town  of  Aix,  but  finding  it  up-hill  work, 
and  not  at  all  productive,  he  determined  to 
remove,  in  company  with  his  fnend  Mignet, 
to  seek  his  fortune  in  Paris.  Full  of  talents, 
but  light  in  pockets,  the  two  friends  entered 
the  capital,  and  took  lodgings  in  one  of  its 
obscurest  and  dirtiest  quarters, — a  room  on 
the  fourth  floor  of  a  house  in  the  dark  Pas- 
sage Montesquieu,  of  which  a  deal  chest  of 
drawers,  a  walnut-wood  bedstead,  two  chairs, 
and  a  small  black  table,  somewhat  rickety, 
constituted  the  furniture.  There  the  two 
students  lodged,  working  for  the  future. 
They  did  not  wait  with  dieir  hands  folded* 
Thiers  was  only  twenty-four,  but  he  could 
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already  write  with  brilliancy  and  power,  as 
his  prize  essay  had  proved.  He  obtained  an 
introduction  to  Manuel,  then  a  man  of  great 
influence  in  Paris,  who  introduced  Thiers  to 
Lafitte,  the  banker,  and  LaOtte  got  him  ad- 
mitted among  the  editors  of  the  Constitution- 
elle,  Ihen  the  leading  journal.  It  was  the 
organ  of  Les  Bpicitrs,  or  *'grocers;"  in  other 
words,  of  the  rising  middle  classes  of  France. 
At  the  same  lime  Mignet  obtained  a  similar 
engagement  on  the  Courier, 

The  position  of  Thiers  was  a  good  one  to 
start  from,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  He  possessed  a  lively  and  bril- 
liant style,  admirably  suited  for  polemical 
controversy  ;  and  he  soon  attracted  notice  by 
the  boldness  of  his  articles,  lie  ventured  to 
write  on  all  subjects,  and  in  course  of  time 
he  learned  something  of  them.  Art,  politics, 
literature,  philosophy,  religion,  history,  all 
came  alike  ready  to  his  hand.  In  France, 
the  literary  man  is  much  a  greater  person 
than  he  is  in  England.  There  the  journalist 
U  more  than  equal  to  a  great  borough-mon- 
gering  lord  among  ourselves.  He  is  a  veri- 
table member  of  the  fourth  estate,  which  in 
France  overshadows  all  others.  Thiers  be- 
came known,  invited,  courted,  and  was  a 
frequenter  of  the  most  brilliant  salons  of  the 
opposition.  But  newspaper  writing  was  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  the  man.  He  must  write  history  too,  and 
his  theme  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
great  French  Revolution.  Our  readers  must 
know  the  book  well  enough.  It  is  remarka- 
bly rapid,  brilliant,  stylish, — full  of  interest 
in  its  narrative,  though  not  very  scrupulous 
in  its  morality. — decidedly  fatalistic,  recog- 
nising heroism  only  in  the  coilqueror,  and  un- 
worthiness  only  in  the  vanquished, — in  short, 
the  history  of  M.  Thiers  is  a  deitication  of 
success.  But  ordinary  readers  did  not  look 
much  below  the  surface ;  the  brilliant  narra- 
tive, which  ministered  abundantly  to  the  na- 
tional appetite  for  "glory,"  fascinated  all 
readers ;  and  M.  Thiers  at  once  took  his  place 
among  the  most  distinguished  literary  and 
political  leaders  of  France. 

He  became  a  partner  in  the  Constitution- 
elle  ;  descended  from  his  garret,  turned  dan- 
dy, and  frequented  Tortoni's.  Nothing  less 
than  a  handsome  hotel  could  now  contain 
him.  Thiers  had  grown  a  successful  man, 
and  to  such  nothing  is  denied.  Liberalism 
had  thriven  so  well  with  him,  that  he  must 
go  a  little  further,  he  must  be  democratic ; 
the  drift  of  opinion  was  then  in  that  direction, 
80  he  set  on  foot  the  National^  the  organ  of 
ibe  revoiutionarjr  party.    The  war  which 


this  paper  waged  against  the  government  of 
Charles  X.  and  the  Polignac  ministry,  was  of 
the  most  relentless  kind.  The  National  \i 
was,  that  stung  the  government  into  the  fa- 
mous Ordonnances,  which  issued  in  the 
"Three  Days"  Revolution  of  1830.  Thien 
was,  throughout,  the  soul  of  this  ardent,  ob- 
stinate, brilliant  struggle  against  the  oki 
Bourbon  government. 

The  National  had  only  been  seven  months 
in  existence,  when  the  event  referred  to  oc- 
curred. The  Ordonnances  against  the  Press 
appeared  on  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  July. 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  the  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  Press,  and  several  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  met  at  the  office 
of  the  National,  M.  Thiers  at  once  pro- 
pounded the  course  that  was  to  be  adopted 
at  this  juncture. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "  what's  to  be  done  now, 
as  to  opposition  in  the  journals — in  our  ar- 
ticles ?     Come !  we  must  perform  an  act." 

"  And  what  mean  you  by  an  act  ?" 

"  A  signal  of  disobedience  to  a  law  which 
is  no  law  I — a  protest !" 

"  Well— do  it  then !"  was  the  reply. 

A  committee  was  named,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  composed  of  Thiers,  Chatelain, 
and  Cauchois  Lemaire.  Thiers  drew  up  the 
protest;  he  inserted  the  leading  idea — "The 
writers  of  journals,  called  upon  the  first  to 
obey,  ought  to  give  the  first  example  of  re- 
sistance." This  was  the  signal  of  Revolu- 
tion !  Some  said, — "  Good  !  We  shall  in- 
sert the  protest  as  a  leading  article  in  our 
journals."  "Not  only  that,"  said  Thiers, 
*'  we  must  put  our  names  under  it,  and  our 
heads  under  it."  The  protest  was  agreed 
to,  after  considerable  discussion ;  it  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  the  people  of  Paris  indorsed  the 
protest  in  the  streets  of  Paris  the  very  next 
day.  Thus  Thiers  performed  the  initial  act, 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  from  France  of 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family. 
But  it  ought  to  be  added  that,  after  having 
signed  the  protest,  which  was  published 
next  morning,  Thiers  returned  to  muse  in 
the  shades  of  Montmorency,  and  did  not  re- 
turn to  Paris  until  the  29th,  after  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  the  barricades  had  been  fought. 

Of  course,  Theirs  was  now  a  man  of  greater 
mark  than  ev^r.  The  new  government  of 
the  Citizen  King  at  once  secured  him ;  and 
the  son  of  the  Marseilles  locksmith,  the  poor 
law  student  of  Aix,  the  newspaper  writer  of 
the  garret,  was  now  appointed  Counsellor  of 
State  and  Secretary- General  of  Finance.  It 
is  said  that  the  Citizen  King  even  offered 
him  the  Portfolio  of  Finance,  which  he  de- 
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dined  on  the  ground  of  inexperience ;  but  he 
afterwards  accepted  the  office  of  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  mainly  directed  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  administration  through  a 
crisis  of  great  financial  difficulty.  He  was 
sent  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  mem- 
ber for  Aix,  at  whose  college  he  had  studied. 

Thiers  was  no  favorite  when  he  entered 
the  Chamber ;  he  was  very  generally  disliked, 
and  he  did  much  to  alarm  the  timid  by  his 
style  of  dressing  ^  la  Danton,  as  well  as  by 
his  high-flown  phrases  in  favor  of  democra- 
tizing Europe,  saving  Poland,  delivering  Bel- 
gium, and  passing  the  Rhine.  His  eloquence 
was  then  bluster,  but  as  he  grew  older,  he 
became  more  polished,  more  cautious,  and 
more  politic.  When  the  Lafitte  ministry 
fell,  of  which  he  had  been  a  member,  Thiers 
at  once  deserted  that  party,  and  attached 
himself  to  the  Casimir-P^rier  administration. 
He  fell  foul  of  his  old  comrades,  who  pro- 
claimed him  a  renegade.  Never  mmd! 
Thiers  was  a  clever  fellow,  who  knew  what 
cards  he  was  playing.  He  who  was  for 
passing  the  Rhine,  was  now  all  for  repose 
and  peace  ;  he  would  have  no  more  innova- 
tions, nor  propagandism ;  before,  the  advo- 
cate of  equality  and  democracy,  he  now 
became  the  defender  of  conservatism,  the 
peerage,  and  the  old  institutions  of  France. 
He  stood  almost  alone  in  defending  the  peer- 
age, but  it  fell  nevertheless,  and  the  revolu- 
tion went  on. 

On  Marshal  Soult  assuming  the  direction 
of  affairs  in  1831,  Thiers  was  appointed  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior.  La  Vendue  was  in 
flames  at  the  time,  Belgium  was  menaced, 
and  excitement  generally- prevailed.  Thiers 
acted  with  great  energy  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  by  means  of  gold  a  traitor  was 
found  who  secured  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  and  the  rebellion  in  Vendue  was 
extinguished.  A  French  army  was  sent 
against  Antwerp,  the  citadel  was  taken,  and 
the  independence  of  Belgium  secured.  In 
the  Chambers,  Thiers  obtained  a  credit  for  a 
hundred  millions  of  francs  for  the  completion 
of  public  works.  The  statue  of  Napoleon 
was  replaced  on  the  Place  Yendome ;  public 
works  were  everywhere  proceeded  with ; 
roads  were  formed  ;  canals  dug ;  and  indus- 
try began  generally  to  revive.  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  was  successful. 

But  a  storm  was  brewing.  The  republi- 
cans were  yet  a  powerful  party,  and  the  gov- 
ernment brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  ter- 
rors of  the  law.  Secret  associations  were 
put  down,  ahd  an  explosion  took  place.  In- 
surrections broke  out  at  Paris  and  Lyons ; 
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Thiers  went  to  the  latter  place,  where  he 
was  less  sparing  of  his  person  than  he  had 
been  during  the  three  days  of  Paris  ;  for  at 
Lyons  two  officers  fell  at  his  side,  killed  by 
musket-shots  aimed  at  the  minister  himself. 
At  length  the  insurrection  was  got  under; 
dissensions  occurred  in  the  ministry  ;  Thiers 
retired,  but  soon  after  took  office  under  Marshal 
Morticr;  the  f^tes  of  July,  1835,  arrived; 
the  Fieschi  massacre  took  place,  Thiers  being 
by  the  king's  side  at  the  time  of  the  explo- 
sion. Laws  against  the  Liberty  of  the  Press 
followed  this  diabolical  act,  and  now  M. 
Thiers  was  found  on  the  side  of  repression 
of  free  speech.  The  laws  against  the  press 
were  enforced  by  him  with  rigor.  He  was 
now  on  the  high  road  to  power.  He  became 
President  of  the  Council,  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  But  tlie  Spanish  interven- 
tion question  occurred.  Thiers  was  in  favor 
of  intervention,  and  the  majority  of  the  minis- 
try were  opposed  to  it.  Thiers  resigned  of- 
fice, and  bided  his  time.  He  went  to  Rpme 
and  kissed  the  Pope's  toe,  bringing  home 
with  him  leather  trunks  of  the  middle  ages, 
Roman  medals,  and  a  store  of  new  argu- 
ments against  democracy. 

A  coalition  ministry  was  formed  in  1838, 
and  Thiers,  "  the  Mirabeau  gadfly,"  as  a 
pungent  lady  styled  him  about  this  time,  be- 
came the  leader  of  the  party.  Thiers  failed 
in  his  assaults  on  the  ministry ;  Mol^  reign- 
ed, then  Guizot ;  and  the  brilliant  Thiers 
was  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  simple 
deputy  on  the  seats  of  the  opposition.  But 
again  did  M.  Thiers  find  himself  in  power, 
after  the  failure  of  the  Dotation  Bill  of  the 
Duke  of  Nemours.  The  ministry  of  Marc^ 
1st,  1840,  was  formed,  and  Thiers  was  the 
President  of  the  Council.  Louis  Philippe 
confided  all  to  him  ;  but  though  Louis  trust- 
ed Thiers,  and  perhaps  owed  his  crown  to 
him,  this  statesman  seemed  really  to  be  his 
evil  genius.  The  Thiers  ministry  brought 
the  government  of  France  into  imminent 
danger  from  foreign  powers,  and  was  re- 
placed, as  a  matter  of.  urgency,  by  that  of 
Guizot,  in  October.  Thiers  again  relapsed 
into  violent  opposition.  Years  passed,  dur- 
ing which  he  proceeded  with  his  completion 
of  the  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em- 
pire, which  brought  him  in  large  gains.  The 
fatal  year  of  1848  arrived  ;  and  when  Guizot 
was  driven  from  power,  Louis  Philippe 
again,  and  for  the  last  time,  charged  M. 
Thiers  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  It 
did  not  last  an  hour.  The  revolution  of 
1848  was  already  consummated. 
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known.  For  a  time  he  disappeared  from 
France  ;  haunted  Louis  Philippe's  footsteps, 
— still  protesting  undying  love  for  that 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.  He  returned 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  he  is 
again  in  opposition  ;  though  what  he  is,  and 
what  the  principles  he  holds,  it  is  difficult  to 
say.  Principles,  indeed,  seem  to  stick  to 
Thiers  but  lightly.  One  day  he  is  the  bitter 
enemy  of  socialism,  the  next  he  is  its  defend- 
er. He  is  a  free-trader  to-day,  a  protec- 
tionist to-morrow.  He  is  a  liberal  and  con- 
servative by  turns.  In  short,  he  is  a  man 
•«  too  clever  by  half,"  and  seems  constantly 
tempted,  like  many  skilful  speakers,  to  show 
how  much  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  a 
question.  He  is  greatest  in  an  attack  ;  he  is 
a  capital  puller-down.  When  anything  is  to 
be  built  up,  you  will  not  find  Thiers  among 
the  constructors.  He  is  a  thoroughly  dex- 
terous man, — sagacious,  subtle,  scheming  and 
indefatigable.  Few  trust  him,  and  yet,  see 
how  he  is  praised !  "  Have  you  read  Thiers' 
speech  ?  Ah  1  there  is  a  transcendant  ora- 
tor 1"  **  Bah  !"  says  another,  **  who  believes  in 
what  Thiers  says  ?  The  little  stinging  dwarf, 
— he  is  only  the  roue  of  the  tribune  !" 


Thus,  though  Thiers  has  many  admirere, 
he  has  few  friends.  His  changes  have  been 
so  sadden  and  unexpected  on  many  occa- 
sions, that  few  care  to  trust  him.  He  is  not 
a  man  to  be  depended  upon.  He  has  been 
a  republican  and  a  monarchist  by  turns: 
who  knows  but  to-morrow  he  may  be  a  Red  ? 
It  all  depends  on  how  the  wind  blows !  This 
is  what  they  say  of  M.  Thiers.  The  nobles 
regard  him  as  a  parvenu;  the  republicans 
stigmatize  him  as  a  renegade ;  the  mon- 
archists think  of  him  as  a  waiter  on  Provi- 
dence. 

M.  Cormenin  (Timon),  in  his  Livre  de$ 
OrateurSt  has  drawn  a  portrait  of  Thiers 
with  a  pencil  of  caustic.  Perhaps  it  is  too 
severe;  but  many  say  it  is  just.  In  that 
masterly  sketch,  Cormenin  says  : » "Princi- 
ples make  revolutions  and  revolutionists. 
Principles  found  monarchies,  aristocracies, 
republics,  parliaments.  Principles  are  mor- 
als and  religion,  peace  and  war.  Principles 
govern  the  world.  In  truth,  M.  Thiers  af- 
firms that  there  are  no  principles  ;  that  is  to 
say,  M.  Thiers  has  none.     That  is  all." 
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TuERE  is  a  fortune  in  the  award  of  biogra- 
phical honors.  Some  of  our  worthiest  heroes 
and  sages — men  whose  acts  and  thoughts 
have  exercised  a  wholesome  and  commanding 
influence  over  the  course  of  events  and  the 
march  of  mind — though  long  removed 
"  from  this  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  remain 
as  yet  without  this  particular  sort  of  cele- 
bration ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  literary 
and  personal  friendship  has  in  the  instance 
before  us  engaged  the  pens  of  two  eminent 
writers  in  the  portraiture  of  a  recently  de- 
ceased dreamer  of  dreams  and  inditer  of 
failures  !  Neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  thinker 
can  the  late  Mr.  Sterling  be  held  to  have 
taken  rank.     Nearly  all  his  books,  whether 
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deservedly  or  not,  fell  dead  from  the  press. 
He  tried  his  hand  at  almost  every  form  of 
composition  with  the  same  want  of  result.  In 
verse  and  in  prose — in  letters,  lyrics,  dra- 
mas, criticism,  essays,  novels,  sermons,  Hu- 
dibrastic  comicalities — he  failed,  though  not 
equally,  in  all.  His  inward  life  seems  to 
have  resembled  his  outward  endeavors. 
Radical,  Theosophist,  High  Churchman,  Ra- 
tionalist, Skeptic,  and  "  Carlylian  "  by  turns, 
— he  veered  with  almost  every  wind  and 
obeyed  almost  every  influence  brought  to 
bear  on  him  from  without.  Under  no  point 
of  view  can  his  character  be  considered  as 
an  original  one,  nor  were  his  position  and 
career  in  the  world  more  remarkable  than 
those  of  other  men.  We  nr^  told  that  his 
"^ovrtirs  of  conversation  were  brilliant,  me- 
\j^orv!i^,  \i<yc!A«d>9\.\  Vs^qX  ^l^^e  no  specimens 
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are  preserved,  and  hopes  of  celebrity  which 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  based  on  a 
mere  report  are  slight  at  best.  Why  these 
two  elaborate  lives, — why,  indeed,  any  life 
at  all  of  such  a  man  ?  Mr.  Carlyle  tells 
us  in  the  preface  that  he  would  have  been 
content — pleased,  indeed — ^had  "  the  priv- 
ilege of  all  the  weary,"  rest  and  oblivion, 
been  the  lot  of  his  friend.  "  Why,"  he 
asks,  as  if  in  anger,  "  had  a  Biography  been 
inflicted  on  this  man  ?"  He  could  have  con- 
sented that  the  deceased  should  be  '*  forgot- 
ten ;"  but  he  will  not  stand  by  in  silence 
and  see  him  **  misrepresented"  as  he  is  said 
to  be  by  Archdeacon  Hare. 

Into  the  quarrel,  as  between  the  two  hi. 
ographers,  we  do  not  propose  to  enter, 
further  than  is  necessary  to  enable  our  read- 
ers to  understand  Mr.  Carlyle's  reasons  for 
writing.  A  little  before  his  death,  Mr.  Ster- 
ling, it  appears,  *'  committed  the  care  of  his 
literary  character  and  printed  writings"  to 
the  two  friends  who  have  now  made  them- 
selves severally  his  biographers.  **  After 
some  consultation  on  it,"  says  Mr.  Carlyle, 
*'  and  survey  of  the  difliculiies  and  delicate 
considerations  involved  in  it,  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  I  agreed  that  the  whole  task  of 
selecting  what  writings  were  to  be  reprinted, 
and  of  drawing  up  a  biography  to  introduce 
them,  should  be  left  to  him  alone,  and  done 
without  interference  of  mine."  With  the 
work  which  he  had  thus  consigned  to  other 
hands,  Mr.  Carlyle  was,  on  its  appearance 
in  print,  greatly  dissatisfied.  Sterling,  it 
was  known,  had  passed  from  orthodoxy  into 
something  else  at  one  period  of  his  life ; 
and  the  churchman,  apt  from  his  modes  of 
thought  to  attach  paramount  importance  to 
this  change  of  opinion,  sought  so  much  to 
explain  and  excuse  the  circumstance,  that  in 
his  narrative  it  seemed  as  if  the  religious 
lapse  had  been  the  grand  fact  in  his  hero's 
career.  Thus  the  case  came  into  the  spiritu- 
al courts  of  literature,  and  gave  rise,  as  some 
of  our  readers  will  remember,  to  angry  dis- 
cussions in  the  orthodox  journals.  Against 
all  this  Mr.  Carlyle  thinks  it  desirable  to 
make  a  formal  protest ;  which  he  does  in 
his  own  characteristic,  and  not  very  rational, 
way.  "  The  noble  Sterling,"  he  cries  out, 
"  a  radiant  child  of  the  empyrean,  clad  in 
bright  auroral  hues  in  the  memory  of  all 
that  knew  him, — what  is  he  doing  here  in 
inquisitorial  sanbenito,  with  nothing  but 
ghastly  spectralities  prowling  round  him, 
and  inarticulately  screeching  and  gibbering 
what  they  call  their  judgment  on  him  !" 

The  whole  of  this  misconception  and  out- 


cry Mr.  Carlyle  accordingly  lays  to  the 
charge  of  Archdeacon  Hare ;  whose  work, 
which  in  his  own  person  he  professes  to  find 
"  everywhere  bearing  testimony  to  the 
friendliness,  the  piety,  the  perspicacity,  and 
other  gifts  and  virtues  of  that  eminent  and 
amiable  man,"  he  thus,  after  another  not 
very  rational  fashion  of  his  own,  criticises  un- 
der the  thin  disguise  of  H  ''correspond- 
ent :"— 

'*  The  sin  of  Hare's  book  is  easily  defined,  and 
not  very  condcmnable  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  ruin- 
ous to  his  task  as  biographer.  He  takes  up  Ster- 
ling as  a  clergyman  merely.  Sterling,  I  find, 
was  a  curate  for  exactly  eisht  months ;  during 
eight  months  and  no  more  Iiaa  he  any  special  re- 
lation to  the  Church.  But  he  was  a  man,  and 
had  relation  to  I  he  Universe,  'for  eight  and  thir- 
ty years  ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  character,  to 
which  all  the  others  were  but  features  and  tran- 
sitory hues,  that  we  wish  to  know  him.  His 
battle  with  hereditary  Church-formulas  was  se- 
vere ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  his  one  battle  wi  th 
things  inherited,  nor  indeed  his  chief  battle  ; 
neither,  according  to  my  observation  of  what  it 
was,  is  it  successfully  delineated  or  summed  up 
in  tl)is  book.  The  truth  is,  nobody  that  liad 
known  Sterling  would  recognize  a  feature  of 
him  here ;  you  would  never  dream  that  this  book 
treated  of  him  at  all.  A  pale  sickly  shadow  in 
torn  surplice  is  presented  to  us  hero ;  weltering 
bewildered  amid  heaps  of  what  you  call  *  Hebrew 
Old-clothes;*  wre.^ling,  with  impotent  impetu- 
osity, to  free  itself  from  the  baleful  imbroglio, 
as  if  that  had  been  its  one  function  in  life  :  who 
in  this  miserable  figure  would  recognize  the  bril- 
liant, beautiful  and  cheerful  John  Sterling,  with 
his  cver-fiowing  wealth  of  ideas,  fancies,  imagina- 
tions ;  with  his  frank  affections,  inexhaustible 
hopes,  audacities,  activities,  and  general  radiant 
vivacity  of  heart  and  intelligence,  which  made 
the  presence  of  him  an  illumination  and  inspira- 
tion wherever  he  went  ?  It  is  too  bad.  Let  a 
man  be  honestly  forgotten  when  his  life  ends ; 
but  Icl  him  not  be  misremembered  in  this  way. 
To  be  hung  up  as  an  ecclesiastical  scarecrow,  as 
a  target  for  heterodox  and  orthodox  to  practise 
archery  upon,  is  no  fate  that  can  be  due  to  the 
memory  of  Sterling.  It  was  not  as  a  ghasdy 
phantasm,  choked  in  Thirty-nine-article  contro* 
versies,  or  miserable  Semitic,  Anti-Semitic  street* 
riots, — in  skepticisms,  agonized  self-seekings,-— 
that  this  man  appeared  in  life  ;  nor  as  such,  if 
the  world  still  wishes  to  look  at  him,  should  yon 
suffer  the  world's  memory  of  him  now  to  be. 
Once  for  all,  it  is  unjust ;  emphatically  untrue  as 
an  image  of  John  Sterling;  perhaps  to  few 
men  that  lived  along  with  him  could  such  an 
interpretation  of  their  existence  be  more  inappli- 
cable." 

With  this  conviction  on  his  mind  Mr.  Cur- 
ly le  resolved  to  write  a  new  life*    W<b  ^<^  ^^^^ 
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will  care  very  much  about  the  opinions  of 
the  deceased ;  and  probably  nine  out  of  eve- 
ry  ten  readers  of  this  book  will  turn  it  oyer 
m  the  expectation  of  meeting  Mr.  Carlyle 
rather  than  Mr.  Sterling  in  its  pages.  To 
the  admirers  of  this  writer — be  thev  few  or 
many — the  work  will  have  at  least  the  at- 
traction of  novelty.  Mr.  Carlyle's  last  formal 
subject  was  Cromwel), — at  least  a  great 
figure  in  history,  and  a  man  moreover  en- 
dowed with  that  adamantine  will  and  that 
unity  of  purpose  which  the  Oracle  of  Chelsea 
has  lon^  taught  his  disciples  to  believe  in  as 
the  distmctive  signs  of  the  hero.  The  differ- 
ence between  Oliver  Cromwell  and  John 
Sterling  is  indeed  vast ;  and  the  believer  may 
well  wonder  what  sympathy  the  worshipper 
of  Francia  can  have  with  the  irresolute,  pur- 
poseless and  unsuccessful  verse-and-prose 
writer  lately  gone  from  amongst  us.  The 
work  itself  will  perhaps  explain  the  riddle. 

Failing  in  all  his  higher  intellectual  ef- 
forts, Sterling  seldom  failed  to  attach  to  his 
person  the  friends  with  whom  he  became  in- 
timate. Mr.  Carlyle  evidently  writes  of  him 
out  of  the  depths  of  an  old  affection ;  and 
with  his  heart  in  the  task,  he  forgets  no  lit- 
tle of  his  peculiar  theories  and  lays  aside 
much  of  the  cumbrous  oddity  of  his  ordinary 
style.  Since  the  **  Life  of  Schiller,"  which 
this  performance  often  calls  to  mind,  we  re- 
member nothing  from  the  author's  pen  so 
free  from  rant,  eccentricity  and  extravagance. 
His  earnestness  makes  his  manner  at  times 
simple,  beautiful  and  pathetic.  Not  unfre- 
quently  he  escapes  into  his  accustomed  vices 
of  expression,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  few 
sentences  already  quoted  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
as  compared  with  "  Latter-Day  Pamphlets," 
this  work  is  a  model  of  vigor  and  simplicity. 
Here  we  have  no  **  apes  of  the  Dead  Sea," 
no  "  phantasm  captains,"  few  "  shams," 
**  cants,"  or  "  flunkeydoms."  Our  old  opin- 
ion that  Mf.  Carlyle's  turgid  style  was  the 
growth  of  an  affectation,  is  confirmed  by  the 
very  simplicity  of  his  new  volume.  When 
the  heart  speaks  it  does  not  fail  to  speak  in- 
telligibly. 

Take  the  following  example — for  we  in- 
tend to  be  miscellaneous  in  our  extracts,  look- 
ing, as  the  reader  will,  rather  to  the  author 
than  to  the  nominal  hero — as  a  description 
of  a  Welsh  valley : — 

"  Llanblethian  hangs  pleasantly,  with  its  white 
cottages,  and  orchard  and  other  trees,  on  the  west- 
em  slope  of  a  greea  hill ;  looking  far  and  wide 
over  green  meadows  and  little  or  bigger  hills,  in 
the  pSaAant  plain  of  Glamorgan ;  &  snoTl  mWe  lo 
the  south  of  uovbridge,  to  which  smul  \\\a\e\owTi 


it  is  properly  a  kind  of  suburb.  Plain  of  Glamor- 
gan, some  ten  miles  wide  and  thirty  or  forty  k>iifr, 
which  they  call  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  ; — thoofffa 
properly  it  is  not  quite  a  Vale,  there  being  oSj 
one  range  of  mountains  to  it,  if  even  one  ;  cer- 
tainly the  central  Mountains  of  Wales  do  gndu- 
allv  rise,  in  a  miscellaneous  manner,  on  the  north 
sidfe  of  it ;  but  on  the  south  are  no  mountains,  not 
even  land,  only  the  British  Channel,  and  far  cff, 
the  Hills  of  Devonshire,  for  boundary, — the  <  Eb- 
glish  Hills,'  as  the  natives  call  them,  visiUe  from 
every  eminence  in  those  parts.  On  such  wkle 
termR  b  it  called  Vale  of  Glamorgan.  But  called 
by  whatever  name,  it  is  a  most  pleasant  fruitfol 
region ;  kind  to  the  native,  interesting  to  the  visit- 
or. A  waving  grassy  region  ;  cut  with  in- 
numerable ragged  lanes ;  dotted  with  sleepy  un- 
swept  human  hamlets,  old  ruinous  castles  with 
their  ivy  and  their  daws,  gray  sleepy  churches 
with  their  ditto  ditto :  for  ivy  everywhere  abounds; 
and  generally  a  rank  fragrant  vegetation  clothes 
all  things;  hanging,  in  rude  many-colored  fes- 
toons and  fringed  (xloriferous  tapestries,  on  yonr 
right  and  on  your  left,  in  every  lane.  A  countiy 
kinder  to  the  sluggard  husbandman  than  any  I 
have  ever  seen.  For  it  lies  all  on  limestone, 
needs  no  draining ;  the  soil,  everywhere  of  hand- 
some depth  iind  finest  quality,  will  grow  good 
crops  for  yoii  with  the  most  imperfect  tilling.  At 
a  safe  distance  of  a  day's  riding  lie  the  Tartars 
an  copper-forgers  of  Swansea,  the  Tartarean  iroo- 
forffers  of  Merthyr  ;  their  sooty  battle  far  awiy, 
and  not,  at  such  safe  distance,  a  defilement  to  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  sky,  but  rather  an  encour- 
agement to  the  earth  at  least;  encouraging  the 
husbandman  to  plough  better,  if  he  only  weak). 
The  peasantry  seem  indolent  and  stagnant,  bot 
peaceable  and  well-provided  ;  much  given  to 
Methodism  when  they  have  any  character  ;— 
for  the  rest,  an  innocent,  good-humored  people, 
who  all  drink  home-brewed  beer,  and  have  brown 
loaves  of  the  most  excellent  home-baked  bread. 
The  native  peasant  village  is  not  generally  beaa- 
tiful,  though  it  might  be,  were  it  swept  and  trim- 
med ;  it  gives  one  rather  the  idea  of  slnttish  stag- 
nancy.—an  interesting  peep  into  the  Welsh  Para- 
dise of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Stones,  old  kettles, 
naves  of  wheels,  all  kinds  of  broken  litter,  with 
live  pigs  and  etceteras,  lie  about  the  street ;  for 
as  a  rule  no  rubbish  is  removed,  but  waits  patient- 
ly the  action  of  mere  natural  chemistry  and  acci- 
dent :  if  even  a  house  is  burnt  or  falls,  you  will 
find  it  there  after  half  a  century,  only  cloaked  by 
the  ever-ready  ivy.  Sluggish  man  seems  never 
to  have  struck  a  pick  into  it;  his  new  hut  is  buik 
close  by  on  ground  not  encumbered,  and  the  cA6 
stones  are  still  left  lying." 

Edward  Sterling,  father  of  the  hero,  and 
for  matiy  years  the  unknown,  or  at  least  anon- 
ymous, "thunderer"  of  the  Times,  was,  m 
many  respects,  a  more  remarkable  person 
than  his  son  ;  and  our  readers  may  be  glad 
to  have  a  glance  of  him  as  Mr.  Carlyle  pre- 
^eivts  him  in  his  latter  and  more  prosperous 
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"  Doriog  all  them  jeui  oC  Btrnegle  Aui  vrv/- 

faring,  his  father'a  houHebold  i.t  Kaielitsbriilse 
had  stood  healthful,  happjr,  incre&siDg  in  weattb, 
frae  diligence,  soliditj  and  honeit  prosperity  ;  a 
bed  Bunny  islet,  towards  which,  in  all  his  voya- 
ginffs  and  overclouded  namingB,  he  could  look 
with  BatiefHCtioD.ae  to  an  ever-open  port  of  refuge. 
The  elder  Sierling,  after  many  battles,  had 
reached  his  field  of  cooqneBt  in  these  jean  ;  and 
WBH  to  be  regarded  as  a  victorious  mao.  Wealth 
sut!icieDt,  increasing  not  dimimshing,  had  reward- 
ed his  labors  in  the  Tinas,  which  were  now  in 
their  full  flower ;  hehad  inSuenceofasort ;  went 
bnaily  among  busy  public  men;  and  enjoyed,  in 
the  questionable  form  attached  to  journalism  and 
anonymity,  a   social   conaideratioa   and  position 
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lingular  figure  or  the  epoch;  and  win 


hun,  which  it  was  easy  to  fail  of  doing  if 
you  bad  not  eyes  and  candid  insight,  a  millant, 
truly  giflcd,  and  manful  ficnre,  of  his  kind!  We 
saw  much  of  him  in  tbia  Bouse ;  much  of  all  his 
family ;  and  had  grown  to  love  them  all  right  well 
— him  too.  though  that  was  the  difficult  part  of 
the  feat.  For  in  his  Irish  way  he  played  the  con- 
JQK»r  very  much — '  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
opinions  in  ihe  year  upon  every  subject,'  as  a.  wag 
ODCe  said.  In  fact  hia  talk,  ever  ingenious,  em- 
phatic and  spirited  in  detail,  was  much  defective 
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purport  and  outcome  ;  but  went  tumbling 
mere  welters  of  explosive  unreason  ;  a  volcano 
heaving  under  the  deluges  of  Bcoricc,  ashes  and 
imponderous  pumice-stones,  you  could  not  say 
in  what  direction,  nor  well  whether  in  any.  Nut 
till  alter  good  study  did  you  see  the  deep  molten 
lava-flood,  which  simmered  steadily  enough,  and 
showed  very  well  by  and  by  whither  if  was  bound. 
Pot  I  must  say  of  Edward  Sterling,  afkr  all  his 
daily  explosive  sophistries,  and  falFacica  of  talk, 
he  had  a  stubborn  instinctive  sense  of  what  was 
manful,  strong  and  worthy ;  recognized,  with  quick 
feeling,  the  charlatan  under  his  solemnest  wig  j 
knew  as  clearly  as  any  man  a  pusillanimous 
tailor  in  buckram,  an  ass  under  the  lion's  skin, 
and  did  with  his  whole  heart  despise  the  same. 
The  sudden  changes  of  doctrine  in  the  I'imei, 
which  failed  not  to  excite  loud  censure  and  Indig- 
nant amazement  in  thoie  days,  were  first  intelligi- 
ble to  you  when  you  came  to  interpret  them  as  his 
changes.  These  sudden  whirls  from  east  to  west 
on  his  part,  and  total  changes  of  party  and  artic- 
ulate opinion  at  a  day's  warning,  lay  in  the  nature 
of  the  man,  and  could  not  be  helped  ;  products  of 
bis  fiery  impatience,  of  the  combined  impetuosity 
and  limitation  of  an  intellect,  which  did  neverthe- 
less continually  gravitate  towurds  what  was  loyal, 
true  and  right  on  all  manner  of  subjects.  *  *  An 
amazingly  impetuous,  hasty,  explosiva  man,  this 
•  Captain  Whirlwind,'  as  I  used  to  call  him  '.  Great 
sensibility  lay  in  him,  too;  a  real  sympHthy,  and 
affectionate  pity  and  softness,  which  he  had  an 
over-tendcacy  to  express  even  by  tears — a  singu- 
lar sight  in  so  leonine  a  man.  Enemies  called 
them  maudlin  and  hypocritical,  these  tears  ;  but 
that  was  nowise  the  complete  account  of  them. 
On  the  whole,  there  did  conspicuously  lie  a  dash 


of  ostentation,  a  lelf-coneciouaness  apt  to  becoow 

loud  and  braggart,  over  all  he  said  and  did  ind 
fch  :  this  was  the  alto]»  of  the  man,  and  you  bad 
to  be  thankful  for  the  abundant  gold  along  with  It- 
Quizzing  enough  he  got  among  us  for  all  tbia, 
and  for  the  singular  rJiiarnicuTn  manner  of  pro- 
cedure, like  that  of  an  Archimsgns  Cagliostro,  or 
Kaiser  Joseph  Incognito,  which  his  anonymou 
known-unknown  thunderings  in  the  Tititei  neces- 
sitated in  bim ;  and  much  we  laughed — not  with- 
out explosive  counter- banterings  on  his  part ;  but 
in  fine  one  could  not  do  without  him  ;  one  knew 
him  at  heart  for  a  right  brave  man.  '  By  Jove, 
sir!'  thus  he  would  swear  to  you,  with  radiant 
face ;  sometimes,  not  oAen,  by  a  deeper  oath. 
With  pereons  of  dignity,  especially  witJi  women, 
to  whom  he  was  always  very  gallant,  he  had 
courtly  delicate  manners,  verging  towards  the 
wiredrawn  and  elaborate  ',  on  common  occasions, 
he  bloomed  out  at  once  into  jolly  familiarity  of  the 
gracefully  boisterous  kind,  reminding  you  of  meaa- 
rooms  ana  old  Dublin  days.  His  off-hand  mode 
of  speech  was  always  precise,  emphatic,  ingen- 
ious ;  his  laugh,  which  was  frequent  rather  than 
otherwise,  had  a  sincerity  of  banter,  but  no  real 
depth  of  sense  for  the  ludicrous  ;  and  soon  ended, 
if  it  grew  loo  loud,  in  a  mere  dissonant  Rcream. 
He  was  broad,  well-built,  stout  of  stature ;  bad  a 
long  lowish  head,  sharp  gray  eyes,  with  large, 
strong,  aquiline  face  to  matcli ;  and  walked,  or  sat, 
in  an  erect  decisive  manner.  A  remarkable  man  ; 
and  playing,  especially  in  those  years  1830-40, 
a  remarkable  part  in  the  world." 

We  will  now  introduce  our  readers  to 
another  and  fur  more  noteworthy  personage. 
Were  there  no  other  passages  in  this  book  to 
our  mind,  it  would  slill  be  a  welcome  guest 
on  our  library  table  for  the  sake  of  its  chap- 
ter on  Coleridge.  The  whole  of  ihia  ia  pic- 
turesque and  life-like : — 

"Coleridge  sat  on  the  brow  of  Hlghgate  Hill, 
those  years,  looking  down  on  London  and  it* 
smoke-tumult,  like  a  sage  escaped  from  the 
inanity  of  life's  battle  ;  attracting  towards  him  tbc 
thoughts  of  innumerable  brave  souls  still  engagied 
there-  Ills  express  contributions  to  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, or  any  specific  province  of  human  litera- 
or  enlightenmenl,  had  been  small  and  sadly 
mitient ;  but  he  had,  especially  among  young 
ring  men,  a  higher  (hen  literary,  a  kind  of 
prophetic  or  magician  character.  He  was 
thought  to  hold,  he  alone  in  England,  the  key  of 
German  and  other  TranecendenlaliGms ;  knew  the 
lublime  secret  of  believing  by  '  the  reason  '  what 
lh[>  understanding  '  bad  been  obliged  to  fling  ost 
as  incredible;  and  could  still,  after  Hume  and 
Voltaire  bad  done  ihcir  best  and  worst  with  biro, 
profess  himself  an  orthodox  Christian,  and  say 
and  print  to  the  Church  of  England,  with  its 
singular  old  rubrics  and  surplices  at  Allhallowtide, 
Eilo  ptTpelua.  A  sublime  man,  who  alone  in 
those  dark  days  had  saved  hie  crown  of  apirilusl 
manhood ;  escapins  from  the  black  materialisEns, 
od  revolutionary  Jeluges,  with  '  God^  Fre«ii<!i^> 
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Immortalitv/  still  hia  :   a  kinjj  of  men.     The 
practical  intellects  of  the  world  did  not  much 
heed    him,  or  carelessly  reckoned  him   a  meta- 
physical dreamer :  but  to  the  rising  spirits  of  the 
yoang^  generation  he  h:id  this  dusky  sublime  cha- 
racter ;  and  sat  there  as  a  kind  of  AlaguSy  girt  in 
mystery  and  enigma;  his  Doduna  oak-grove  (Mr. 
Gilman^s  house  at  Ilighgate)  whispering  strange 
things,  uncertain  whether  oracles  or  jargon.    The 
Gilmans  did  not  encourage  much  company,  or  ex- 
citation of  any  sort,  round  their  sage ;  neverthe- 
less, access  to  him,  if  a  youth  did  reverently 
wish  it,  was  not  difHcuIt.     He  would  Ftroll  abfjut 
the  pleasant  garden  with  you,  sit  in  the  pleasant 
rooms  of  the  place, — perhaps  take  you'  to  his  own 
peculiar  room,  high   up,  with  a  rearward  view, 
which   was  the  chief   view  of   all.      A  really 
charming  outlook,  in  fine  weather.   Close  at  hand, 
wide  sweep  of  flowery,  leafy  gardens,  their  few 
houses   mostly  hidden,    the    very    chimney-pots 
veiled  under  blossomy  umbrage,  flowed  glorious- 
ly down  hill ;  gloriously   issuing  in  wide-tufted 
undulating  plain-country,  rich  in  all  charms  of 
field  and  town.    Waving,  blooming  country  of  tlie 
brightest  green  ;  dotted  all  over  with  handsome 
villas,  handsome  groves ;  crossed  by  roads  and 
human  tradic,  here  inaudible  or  heard  only  as  a 
musical  hum;  and  behind  all  swam,  under  olive- 
tinted  hnzo,  the  illimitable  limitary  ocean  of  Lon- 
don, with  its  domes  and  steeples  definite  in  the 
sun,  big  Paul's  and  the  many  memories  attfich- 
ed  to  it   hanging  high  over  all.      Nowhere,  of 
its  kind,  coula  you  see  a  grander  prospect  on  a 
bright  summer    day,    with    the  set   of   the  air 
going    southward — southward,   and    so  draping 
with  the  city-smoke  not  you  but  the  city.   Here 
for  hour."^  would  Coleridge  talk,   concerninor  all 
conceivable  or  inconceivable  thing-^ ;    and  liked 
nothing    better    than  to   have  an  intelligent,  or 
failing  that,  even  a  silent   and    patient   human 
listener.     He  distinguished  himself  to    all    that 
ever  heard  him  as  at  least  the  most  surprising 
talker  extant  in  this  world  ;  and  to  some  small 
minority,   by   no  means  to  all,  as  the  most  ex- 
cellent," 

His  personal  appearance  is  brought  before 
the  eye  as  by  the  lines  of  a  daguerreotype: 

*'  Brow  and  head  were  round,  and  of  massive 
weight,  but  the  face  was  flabby  and  irresolute. 
'I'he  deep  eyes,  of  a  light  hazel,  were  as  full  of 
sorrow  as  of  inspiration  ;  confused  pain  looked 
mildly  from  them,  as  in  a  kind  of  mild  astonish- 
ment. The  whole  figure  and  air,  good  and  amia- 
ble otlierwise,  might  bo  called  flabby  and  irreso- 
lute ;  expressive  of  weakness  under  posaibility  of 
strength.  Ho  hung  loosely  on  his  limbs,  with 
knees  bent,  and  stooping  attitude ;  in  walking,  he 
rather  shuflled  than  decisively  stept ;  and  a  lady 
once  remarked,  he  never  could  fix  which  side  of 
the  garden-walk  would  suit  him  best,  but  contin- 
ually shifled,  in  corkscrew  fashion,  and  kept  try- 
ing both.  A  heavy-laden,  high-aspiring,  and 
8ure]y  inuch-sufl!*ering  man.  His  voice,  naturally 
soft  and  fpod,  had  coDtracted  itself  \nlo  a.  p\a\u- 
tire  snu^e  and  singsong ;  he  spoke  as  \{  pieacYi- 


ing, — you  would  have  said,  preaching  earnestly 
and  also  hopelessly  the  weightiest  things.  I  still 
recollect  his  'object'  and  *  subject,*  terms  of 
continual  recurrence  in  the  Kantian  province ; 
and  how  he  sung  and  snnflled  them  into  '  om*m- 
mject '  and  *sum-m-mject,'  with  a  kind  of  solemn 
shake  or  quaver,  as  he  rolled  alon?.  No  talk,  io 
his  century  or  in  any  other,  could  be  more  sar^ 
prising." 

We  must  add  the  following  descriptive  ac- 
count of  Coleridge's  conversatioD ;  some 
few  sentences  of  which  might  very  fairly  be 
applied  to  not  a  little  of  their  author's  own 
writings : — 

**Noth:ng  could  be  more  copious  than  his  talk; 
and  furthermore,  it  was  always,  virtually  or  liter- 
ally, of  the  nature  of  a  monologue  ;  suflfering  do 
interruption,  however  reverent;  hastily  patting 
aside  all  foreign  additions,  annotations,  or  most  in- 
genious desires  for  elucidation,  as  well-meant 
superfluities  which  would  never  do.  Besides,  it 
was  talk  not  flowing  any  whither  like  a  river,  hot 
sprading  everywhither  in  inextricable  currents 
and  regurgitations  like  a  lake  or  sea:  terrib!y 
deficient  in  definite  goal  or  aim,  nay,  often  in  logi- 
cal intelligibility ;  tpfiat  yon  were  to  believe  or  ao, 
on  any  earthly  or  heavenly  thing,  obstinately  re- 
fusing to  appear  from  it.  So  that,  most  times, 
you  felt  logically  lost;  swamped  near  to  drown- 
ing in  this  tide  of  ingenious  vocables,  spreading  om 
boundless  as  if  to  submerge  the  world.  To  sit  as 
a  passive  bucket  and  be  pumped  into,  whether 
you  consent  or  not,  can  in  the  long  run  be 
exhilarating  to  no  creature ;  how  eloquent 
soever  the  flood  of  utterance,  that  is  descending. 
But  if  it  be  wiihal  a  confused,  unintelligibTe 
flood  of  utterance,  threatening  to  submerge 
all  known  landmarks  of  thought,  and  drown 
the  world  and  you!  I  have  heard  Coleridge 
talk,  with  eager  musical  energy,  two  strick- 
en hours,  his  face  radiant  and  moist,  and  commu- 
nicate no  meaning  whatsoever  to  any  individual 
of  his  hearers, — certain  of  whom,  I  for  one,  still 
kept  eagerly  listening  in  hope ;  the  most  had 
long  before  given  up,  and  formed  (if  the  room 
were  large  enouch)  secondary  humming  groups 
of  their  own.  He  began  anywhere.  You  put 
some  question  to  him,  made  some  suggestive  ob- 
servation :  instead  of  answering  this,  or  decidedly 
setting  out  towards  answer  of  it,  he  would  accu- 
mulate formidable  apparatus,  logical  swim-blad- 
ders, transcendental  life-preservers,  and  other  pre- 
cautionary and  vehiculatory  gear,  for  setting  out ; 
perhaps  did  at  last  get  under  way,  but  was 
swiftly  solicited,  turned  aside  by  the  glance  of 
some  radiant  new  game  on  this  hand  or  that,  into 
new  courses ;  and  ever  into  new ;  and  before  long 
into  all  the  universe,  where  it  was  uncertain 
what  game  you  would  catch,  or  whether  any. 
His  talk,  alas!  was  distinguished,  like  himself, 
by  irresolution :  it  disliked  to  be  troubled  with 
conditions,  abstinences,  definite  fulfilments ; — 
loved  to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  and  make 
its  auditor  and  his  claims  and  humble  wishes  a 
mere  passive  bucket  for  itself!  He  had  know- 
i  \ed\Te  about  many  things  and  topics, — much  curi- 
*  OMft  TQ(«L'5SkXi%*,  \i\sx  ^<i\i«t^\^  ^  \n^lcs  led  him, 
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after  a  pass  or  two,  into  the  high  seas  of  theo- 
sophic  philosophy,  the  hazy  infinitude  of  Kantian 
transcendentalism^  with  its  *  sum-m-mjects  *  and 

*  om-nrj-nrjjects.'  Sad  enough ;  for  with  such  in- 
dolent impatience  of  the  claims  and  ignorances  of 
others,  he  had  not  the  least  talent  for  explaining 
this  or  anything  unknown  to  them ;  and  you  swam 
and  fluttered  in  the  mistiest  wide  unintelligible 
deluge  of  things,  for  most  part  in  a  rather  profit- 
less, uncomfortable  manner.  Glorious  islets,  too, 
I  have  seen  rise  out  of  the  haze ;  but  they  were 
few,  and  soon  swallowed  in  the  genera]  element 
again.  Halmy  sunny  islets,  islets  of  the  blest  and 
the  intelligible  ; — on  which  occasions  those  sec- 
ondary humming  groups  would  all  cease  hum- 
ming, and  hang  orcathless  upon  the  eloquent 
words;  till  once  your  islet  got  wrapt  in  the 
mist  again,  and  they  could  recommence  numminnr. 
Eloquent,  artistically  expressive  words  you  al- 
ways had ;  piercing  radiances  of  a  most  subtle 
insight  came  at  intervals ;  tones  of  noble,  pious 
sjnnpathy,  recognizable  as  pious  though  strangely 
colored,  were  never  wanting  long :  but  in  general 
von  could  not  call  this  aimless,  cloud-capt,  cloud- 
based,  lawlessly  meandering  human  discourse  of 
reason  by  the  name  of  *  excellent  talk,'  but  only  of 

*  surprising ;'  and  were  reminded  bitterly  of  Haz- 
litt*8  account  of  it :  *  Excellent  talker,  very,— if 
you  let  him  start  from  no  premises  and  come  to 
no  conclusion.' 

Coleridge  was  not  without  what  talkers  call  wit, 
and  there  were  touches  of  prickly  sarcasm  in  him, 
contemptuous  enough  of  the  world  and  its  idols 
and  popular  dignitaries;  he  had  traits  even  of 
poetic  humor:  but  in  general  he  seemed  deficient 
in  laughter;  or  indeed  in  sympathy  for  concrete 
human  things  either  on  the  sunny  or  on  the 
stormy  side.  One  right  peal  of  concrete  laughter  at 
some  convicted  fieshand-blood  absurdity,  one 
burst  of  noble  indignation  at  some  injustice  or  de- 
pravity, rubbing  elbows  with  us  on  this  solid 
Earth,  how  strange  would  it  have  been  in  that 
Kantean  haze-world,  and  how  infinitely  cheering 


amid  its  vacant  air-castles  and  dim-melting  ghosts 
and  shadows !  None  such  ever  came,  ifis  life 
had  been  an  abstract  thinking  and  dreaming, 
idealistic,  passed  amid  the  ghosts  of  defunoC 
bodies  and  of  unborn  ones.  The  moaning  sing- 
song of  that  theosophico-metaphysical  monotony 
left  on  you,  at  last,  a  very  dreary  feeling." 

The  reader  may  begin  *to  think  that  we 
have  forgotten  the  hero  of  this  biography. 
We  have  not  done  so  exactly;  but  we  suspect, 
as  w'o  have  hinted,  that  little  interest  will  be 
felt  in  the  meagre  personal  details  which  Mr . 
Carlyle  here  presents.  Mr.  Sterling  was,  we 
repeat,  not  a  hero— nor  a  genius.  The  attempt 
to  invest  his  memory  with  a  romantic  interest 
fails  of  its  own  improbability.  In  this  new  por- 
traiture, too,  all  the  merely  mortal  lineaments 
are  wanting.  What  plain  dweller  on  the 
earth  could  seize  the  character  of  a  man  de- 
scribed only  as  a  "  vehement,  trenchant,  far- 
shining,  and  yet  intrinsically  light  and  vola- 
tile, soul  ?"  Or  in  this  wise :  *  Rapidity, 
as  of  pulsing  auroras,  as  of  dancing  light- 
nings, characterized  him."  These  heroics 
sound  ridiculous  when  applied  to  the  quiet 
student  of  books  so  lately  amongst  us,  and 
whose  living  form  and  features  so  many  of 
us  remember.  In  conclusion,  we  must  say 
that  this  book,  so  far  as  it  treats  of  the  late 
John  Sterling,  has  few  claims  on  the  leisure 
of  the  reading  public;  but  so  far  as  it  con- 
tains Mr.  Carlyle's  commentary  on  men  and 
things  as  they  exist  around  us  in  the  present 
world  of  letters, — a  world  so  calm  compared 
with  that  stormy  arena  in  which  his  voice  is 
usually  heard, — it  has  many  merits,  and  will 
be  likely  to  find  an  eager  and  a  gratified  au- 
dience. 


»•♦«• 


Things  Left  Behikd  in  the  Exhibition. — 
The  list  of  things  left  behind  in  the  Exhi- 
bition would  really  make  a  very  curious  little 
Exhibition  of  themselves,  and  we  would, 
therefore,  propose  that  the  police  may  be 
permitted  to  open,  for  their  own  benefit,  this 
extraordinary  cabinet  of  curiosities.  The 
ladies,  in  particular,  have  shown  a  singular 
amount  of  forgetfulness :  one,  in  her  absence 
of  mind,  having  left  her  petticoat  in  the 
building;  and  another  having  gone,  not 
leaving  her  bustle  behind  her  in  its  usual 
place,  but  having  actually  allowed  it  to 
remain  in  the  Crystal  Palace.  Parasols,  vic- 
torines,  cuffs,  and  children  haye  been  picked 


up  in  large  numbers  by  the  police;  and 
indeed,  there  have  been  so  many  boys  and 
girls  found  in  the  building,  that  there  is  some 
reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Crystal  Palace 
has  not  been  selected  as  a  convenient  spot 
for  child-dropping.  It  was  perhaps  consid- 
ered that  the  infants  thus  abandoned  would 
become,  as  it  were,  wards  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  get  supported  out  of  the  surplus. 
Two  ladies  left  their  pockets ;  and  the  police 
also  found  a  spirit-flask,  which,  of  course,' 
belonged  to  one  of  them.  Those  who  are 
curious  as  to  female  carelessness  may,  at  any 
time,  pick  up  a  great  deal  off  the  floor  of  the 
Exhibition, — PuncK, 
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Tbb  present  year  is  the  fifteenth  of  the 
reign  of  Victoria ;  and  after  the  experience 
of  a  period  which  may  be  said  to  embrace  a 
generation,  it  may  not  be  deemed  prematare 
or  irrelevant  if  we  now  take  a  brief  view  of 
the  character  and  demeanor  of  the  existing 
sovereign   of  this  mighty  empire.     We  do 
not  wish  to  anticipate  the  labor  of  a  fature 
Pepys  or  Macaulay.     We  have  no  fridnd  at 
Court  to  give  us  palace-scandal  or  royal  gos- 
sip, and  if  we  had,  we  respect  the  sanctity 
ot  domestic  life  too  much  to  propagate  in- 
formation  of  such   questionable   propriety. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  wish  to  make 
any  contribution  to  state   history.   Our  sole 
object  is  to  treat  of  the  public  and  palpable 
prmciples  on  which  our  present  monarch  dis- 
charges   the   duties  of  her  exalted  office. 
The   constitutional  maxim,   that    the  sove- 
reign can  do  no  wrong,  seems  in  our  day  to 
be  in  one  sense  reversed.     The  Queen  can  do 
no  wrong,  so  that  we  are  denied  the  privi- 
lege of  accusing  her ;  and  as  a  corollary,  the 
nation  seems  to  be  of  opinion,  that  although 
she   does  good,   the    elevation   of  position 
which  absolves  her  from  responsibility  is  such 
as   prevents    her   subjects  from  expressing 
their  satisfaction  with,  and  gratitude  for,  her 
virtues.     Beyond  censure,  we  conclude  that 
she  is  above  praise.     One  of  the  misfortunes 
of  royalty  is  its  pedestal  exaltation,  as  it  re- 
moves it  from  the  ordinary  sympathies  of 
nature,  and  makes  that  which  may  be  really 
cordial  assume  the  aspect  of  constraint  and 
formality.     It  is  not  enough  that  the  people 
vote  supplies  to  the  sovereign,  or  give  them 
hat-and-lip  applause  when  royalty  appears 
in  public.     Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  chief  mag- 
istrates of  this  nation  have  been  accustomed 
to  services  and  compliments  of  these  descrip- 
tions, so  that  money  and  street  popularity 
have  long  since  ceased  to  bo  peculiar  expo- 
nents of  popular  gratitude   to  the  throne. 
Charles  XL,  despite  the  assertion  of  Dr.  John- 
son, was  not  one  of  the  best  of  kings,  and  yet 
Parliament  voted  or  connived  at  his  receiving 
about  a  million  a  year,  whilst   Queen  Victo- 
ria's  civil  list  is  885,0002. ;  and  making e^er^ 


allowance  for  the  relief  granted  in  modem 
times  to  the  pnrse  of  the  Crown,  still  the  pe- 
cuniary   gratitude  of  the  country  to  tbe 
"  merry  monarch"  was  greater  than  has  been 
awarded  to  the  Queen.    And  as  to  out-door 
plaudits,  Charles  was  as  well  received  in  the 
streets  of  London  as  ever  Victoria  has  been. 
The  divinity  that  hedges  a  king  does  indeed 
produce   remarkable  effects.     George  IV., 
about  the  time  of  the  trial  t>f  Queen  Carolme, 
did  much  which  one  would  think  was  calculat- 
ed to  cool  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects ;  but  the 
instant  he  visited  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  the 
bagpipe  and  the  harp  sounded  their  highest 
notes  to  bid  him  welcome,  just  as  cordially 
as  if  his  reputation  had  never  received  a  stain. 
Mere  personal  popularity,  then,  as  applied 
to  a  sovereign,  means  little ;  its  absence  would 
be  a  serious  matter,  but  its  existence  does 
not  indicate  great  depth  of    feeling.      In 
chemistry  there  is  a  latent  heat  which  ther- 
mometric  measurement  cannot  tell ;  and  so 
in  like  manner,  as  we  are  equally  benignant 
to  our  crowned  potentates,  whether  good, 
bad,  or  indifferent,  there  must,  during  the 
present  reign,  be  an  amount  of  devotion  to 
the  throne  which  neither  parliamentary  s  ap- 
plies  nor   huzzas   can  adequately   express. 
Our  motto  is,  **  Honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due."     The  Queen  has  received  nothing  from 
us  that  her  predecessors  have  not  received 
before,  but  we  have  received  that  from  her 
which  we  did  not  receive  from  her  predecess- 
ors ;   and  therefore  we  are  bound  to  give 
due  expression  to  our  convictions  on  this 
point.     There  are  perhaps  some  who  may 
regard  these  as  strange  opinions  to  emanate 
from  the  Liberal  school  of  politics,  but  a 
thorough-going  Liberalism  must  be  just,  and 
honest,  and  fearless.     We  are  Liberal,  Radi- 
cal if    you  will,  but  not  Republican.      A 
monarchy  exists  among  us,  whether  by  Di- 
vine right  or  not,  we  shall  not  curiously  in- 
quire ;  that  monarchy  has,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  been  so  conducted  as  it  never  was 
before — been  so  conducted  as  to  give  the 
fullest  scope  for  the  development  of  Liberal 
i  ^tlnci^lea  ;  and  we  were  cravens  did  we  hesi- 
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tate  fraokly  to  acknowledge  our  obligations 
to  the  illustrious  lady  to  whom  we  are  in 
such  large  measure  indebted  for  these  im- 
portant results. 

We  have  had  three  Parliaments  and  three 
Administrations  since  Victoria  ascended  the 
throne  ;  and  she  has  held  the  reins  so  steadily 
that  no  one  can  tell  whether  her  leanings  be 
in  favor  of  Whiggism  or  Toryism.  She  has 
not  intrigued  for  the  downfall  of  one  admin- 
istration in  order  to  make  way  for  another. 
No  sooner  does  a  Minbter  tender  his  resig- 
nation than  he  is  asked,  "  Who  should  be 
sent  for?"  The  party  suggested  r>  sent 
for.  If  he  accept  office,  it  is  well — the 
royal  favor  is  extended  to  him,  and  all  goes 
smoothly ;  if  he  do  not  accept  office,  and  if  a 
third  decline  office,  the  first  incumbent  re- 
sumes his  functions,  and  still  all  is  smooth ; 
and  this  we  regard  as  impartiality  of  the 
highest  type.  The  king  or  queen  who  heads 
or  supports  any  given  section  of  politicians 
ceases  to  be  a  sovereign  in  the  large  sense 
of  the  term,  and  becomes  a  mere  partisan. 
George  III.  and  George  IV.  were  continually 
interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state, 
and  rival  parties  regarded  them  as  personal 
combatants,  and  not  as  dignified  arbiters  in 
the  impending  straggle.  Queen  Victoria, 
on  the  other  hand,  wields  the  sceptre  in  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  serenity,  recognizing  the 
principle  that  the  government  of  this  coun- 
try substantially  rests  with  the  people,  and 
that  her  sphere  is  administrative  more  than 
legislative ;  she  waits  till  the  fouds  of  con- 
testing parties  subside,  and  then  gives  effect 
to  prevailing  influence.  It  is  indeed  true, 
that  the  gradual  although  almost  impercep- 
tible progress  of  constitutional  government 
has  practically  diminished  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
silently  augmented  the  potency  of  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  this  does  not  invalidate 
the  credit  to  which  Victoria  is  entitled  as  a 
constitutional  sovereign.  National  liberty 
would  have  advanced  in  our  day,  although  a 
queen  opposed  to  liberal  opinions  had  sat  on 
the  throne ;  but  the  cause  could  not  iiave 
made  such  rapid  or  smooth  and  agreeable 
progress  as  it  has  done  under  the  auspices 
of  Queen  Victoria.  When  the  late  revolu- 
tions broke  out  on  the  Continent,  the  ground- 
swell  reached  Britain,  but  our  constitutional 
system,  like  a  mountain  bulwark,  opposed 
its  massive  slope  to  the  onward  tide,  and  its 
waters  swelled  in  vain.  Had  Ernest,  King  or 
Elector  of  Hanover,  been  our  lieffe  lord,  we 
shall  not  vcntnre  to  predict  whither  those 
waters  might  not  have  gone.    We  do  not 


wish  to  speak  disparagingly  even  of  the 
anointed  of  the  Orange  Lodges,  but,  during 
the  erbis  in  question,  we  should  not  have 
felt  as  secure  under  his  sway  as  we  did 
under  that  of  his  niece.  Nay,  more,  there 
are  many  of  our  dukes  and  nobles  wise  in 
their  generation,  who  make  speeches  and 
otherwise  essay  to  rule  th3  nation,  who  we 
are  glad  to  know  do  not  belong  to  the  royal 
line,  as  we  are  very  confident  that  had  they 
wielded  the  sceptre  something  more  than  the 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws  would  have  been 
added  to  their  afflictions. 

It  were  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  this  ab- 
stinence from  active  participation  in  the  game 
of  politics  arises  from  indifference  or  facility 
of  disposition,  because  if  this  were  the  case 
one  party  or  other  would  gain  the  ascendency 
at  Court,  or  failing  that,  the  royal  influence 
would  vacillate  between  the  cont(;nding  sec- 
tions. Indifferentism  would  allow  the  strong- 
est party  to  ride  triumphant,  and  facility 
would  in  turn  veer  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
A  steady  sustained  neutrality  is  not  a  negative 
quality ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  something  that 
is  eminentiy  positive.  It  is  a  something  that 
requires  a  clear  eye,  a  steady  hand,  and  a  bold 
heart ;  for  amidst  the  clamor  of  contending 
parties  it  requires  some  discretion  to  ascer- 
tain in  what  neutrality  really  consists,  and 
having  ascertained  it,  it  requires  moral  cour- 
age to  preserve  this  strict  neutrality  intact. 
The  tendency  to  grasp  at  power  is  instinct- 
ive; Queen  Victoria  must  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  augment  hers,  but  has  wisely 
resisted. 

One  sometimes  is  enabled  to  see  truth 
more  clearly  by  contrasting  small  things  with 
great,  and  we  shall  attempt  that  method  on 
the  present  occasion.  We  all  know  about 
mayors  in  London  and  the  provinces,  and  how, 
when  those  functionaries  assume  their  high 
offices,  they  dilate  in  magniloquent  terms  on 
the  dignity  of  impartiality,  and  signify  their 
rigid  determination  to  be  the  burgomasters,  not 
of  any  sect  or  party,  but  the  Syndics  of  the 
whole  community.  How  many  mayors  or  bor- 
ough-reeves keep  their  pledges  ?  Do  they  not 
drag  the  ermine  througn  the  mire  before  they 
are  in  office  for  a  few  months  ?  And  are  the^ 
not  to  be  found  scrambling  amongst  their 
constituencies  as  keenly  as  the  most  violent 
partisans  in  the  whole  district?  The  exam- 
ple of  the  Queen  never  seems  to  have  occurred 
to  these  magnates,  and  much  are  we  afraid 
that  even  royalty  itself  will  continue  to  fail 
in  impressing  them  in  this  respect,  until  the 
corporative  mind  assumes  a  higher  altitude 
of  reflection.    The  town  counciUoC  <\^i£^>&iiS>k 
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have  water-pipes  and  policemen,  corn -riots 
and  races,  to  disturb  their  equanimity ;  and 
yet,  with  such  petty  elements  of  discord, 
their  chiefs  cannot  bear  the  mace  aloft,  but 
must  sink  the  magistrate  in  the  borough  poli- 
tician. 

During  the  fifteen  years  that  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain  has  pressed  on  the  brow  of 
Victoria,  we  have  had  revolts  in  Canada, 
Affghan  and  Sikh  wars,  Chinese  wars, 
boundary  disputes  with  the  United  States, 
revolts  in  Ireland,  Papal  Aggressions,  Chart- 
ist riots,  corn  and  navigation  agitations,  <kc., 
not  to  speak  of  European  revolutions.  On 
all  these  matters,  and  in  their  numerous  col- 
lateral ramifications,  although  doubtless  hold- 
ing her  own  peculiar  views,  the  Queen's  voice 
has  not  been  heard ;  her  Ministers,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  have  done 
all.  The  prerogatives  of  monarchy  centre  in 
her  person,  not  dormant  because  unexer- 
cised, but  simply  waiting  until  required  to 
be  called  forth  by  some  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. In  that  slow  but  sure  gravitation 
towards  the  strong  government  of  the  people 
which  causes  the  three  great  powers  of  the 
country  to  work  harmoniously,  few  things  oc- 
cur which  require  to  be  placed  in  the  cate- 
gory of  the  extraordinary.  Industry  well 
developed,  the  people  intelligent,  the  rulers 
vei'sed  in  diplomacy,  what  can  occur  to  call 
forth  the  veto  of  the  Throne  or  the  summary 
dissolution  of  the  Parliament  ?  What  if  con- 
tinental kings  are  frightened  into  giving  con- 
stitutions to  their  people,  we  have  been  taught 
by  our  national  debt  to  mind  our  own  affairs  and 
to  intermeddle  not  with  thoseof  our  neighbors. 
If  Irish  rebellions  are  got  up  in  cabbage- 
fields,  we  can  safely  leave  a  railway  guard  to 
collar  the  ringleader,  and  the  thing  is  at  an 
end.  Or  if  Chartist  rioters  threaten  the 
peace  of  towns,  we  have  only  to  put  batons 
i  nto  the  hands  of  our  intelligent  mechanics, 
and  there  is  no  more  disturbance.  The 
Queen's  prerogative  is  as  much  in  desuetude 
as  the  state  axe  in  the  Tower.  But  was  it 
so  in  her  grandfather's  time  ?  It  was  not : 
the  current  of  Liberalism  began  to  flow  in  his 
reign  ;  he  resisted  it,  and  the  throne  became 
a  seat  of  thorns.  The  regency  and  reign  of 
George  IV.  were  a  repetition  of  the  same 
tale. 

To  be  respected,  high  functions  must  not 
often  be  exercised.  The  Papacy  was  never 
so  much  despised  as  when  it  was  continually 
fulminating  and  pouring  forth  its  anathemas, 
and  parading  bell,  book  and  candle  ;  and  so, 
in  like  manner,  if  we  see  a  king  exercising  his 
veto  and  diasoWmg  Parliament  almost  evet^ 


other  year,  as  was  the  case  with  James  I., 
Charles  I.,  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  we 
may  rest  assured  there  is  little  wisdom  at 
Court,  and  that  ruin  or  revolution  is  close  at 
hand.  Speculative  monarchists  would  say 
that  powers  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance  are 
apt  to  become  extinct ;  and  they  would 
probably  plead  for  a  more  active  exemplifi- 
cation of  royalty  than  we  have  been  eulogis- 
ing. But  they  would  be  wrong.  The  founda- 
tions of  monarchy  during  the  wildest  days  of 
divine  right  were  never  so  strong  as  they  are 
at  the  present  moment,  when  the  masses 
look  on  monarchy  as  a  hereditary  institution, 
an  expedient  arrangement,  or  a  something 
which  has  its  foundations  so  stable  that  all 
attempts  to  undermine  it  were  useless.  We 
hear  Chartists  laughing  at  the  House  of 
Lords  and  grumbling  at  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  we  never  hear  a  word  against  the 
Throne,  except  in  the  most  abstract  shape, 
and  never  a  syllable  against  the  Queen  per- 
sonally. Indeed,  if  we  except  our  American 
visitors,  who  have  a  morbid  aversion  to 
» crowns  and  sceptres,  and  who  apparently  are 
annoyed  that  we  do  not  enjoy  the  triennial 
luxury  of  their  presidential  contests,  we  are 
aware  of  no  class,  home,  colonial,  or  foreign, 
that  does  not  rejoice  under  the  mild  and  in- 
telligent sway  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Ko  one  can  read  the  history  of  England 
as  revealed  in  biography  and  other  internal 
sources  of  information  without  observing  that 
in  all  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  there 
was  a  Court  side  and  the  reverse.  A  young 
senator  entering  Parliament  and  flushed  with 
the  hope  of  rising  to  high  office,  think  of  him 
being  told  by  a  whipper-in  on  the  first  night 
that  he  is  called  on  to  give  an  important 
vote,  **  If  you  vote  so-and-so  you  will  offend 
the  Court.''  What  a  stumbling-block  this 
to  virtue!  Lawyers  and  clergy,  they  loo 
must  walk  circumspectly  ;  and  as  at  one  pe- 
riod judges  were  paid  directly  by  the  Crown, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  justice  has  often 
been  deaf  as  well  as  blind.  From  all  this  we 
have  been  delivered  during  the  reign  of  Vic- 
toria ;  we  were  beginning  to  shake  ourselves 
clear  in  the  days  of  King  William  IV.,  but 
good  church-building  Adelaide  was  too  con- 
servative in  her  notions  to  allow  full  develop- 
ment.*   Now,  however,  we  may  be  said  to 

*The  7\'m<*aof  Nov.  16, 18S4,  contains  the  follow- 
ing paragraph :  **  The  King  has  taken  the  opporta- 
nity  of  Lord  Spencer^R  death  to  turn  out  the  Minia- 
tiy  ;  and  there  is  e^ery  reason  to  believe  that  the 

I  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  sent  for.  The  Quetn 
ha$  done  it  all."  The  paragraph  was  at  the  time 
Kicx\b«d  to  Lord  Brongnam. 
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be  free  from  Court  fear.  People  may  do 
this  or  that  to  gain  the  smiles  or  avoid  the 
frowns  of  Lord  John  Russell  or  the  Minister 
for  the  time  being,  but  the  insulation  of  the 
Queen  is  so  thoroughly  complete  that  reward 
or  revenge  at  her  hands  is  not  considered  as 
falling  within  the  range  of  probability.  Even 
in  personal  matters  the  royal  composure  does 
not  appear  to  be  affected.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  immediately  after  her  Majesty's 
marriage,  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  a 
bill  regarding  the  allowance  to  be  made  to 
Prince  Albert.  Sir  Robert  Peel  supported 
an  amendment  that  a  smaller  sum  than  the 
one  named  by  Lord  John  should  be  voted ; 
and  backed  by  Mr.  Hume  and  the  econo- 
mists, as  well  as  by  numerous  Conservatives, 
the  smaller  sum  carried  the  day.  But  we 
never  heard  that  her  Majesty  or  her  Consort 
resented  this  movement.  The  sum  proposed 
would  doubtless  have  met  with  the  approval 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  himself  a  Whig,  and 
by  necessity  careful  in  the  administration  of 
the  national  finances ;  whilst  the  Opposition 
must  have  borne  the  ungracious  aspect  of 
economizing  economy,  and  of  defeating  a 
Liberal  Administration  on  its  own  ground 
and  with  its  own  weapons ;  but,  as  we  have 
just  remarked,  the  sin  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  visited  on  Sir  Robert  Peel,  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  trace  a  connection  be- 
tween the  celebrated  "  bed-chamber  plot/' 
and  the  stern  parsimony  of  the  ex-Minister. 
The  promised  *'  Memoirs  of  Peel"  may  throw 
some  light  on  this  as  well  as  on  more  impor- 
tant matters ;  but  as  human  nature  does  not 
generally  suffer  great  evils  to  be  inflicted  and 
passed  over  in  silence,  we  are  fairly  entitled, 
in  the  absence  of  public  remonstrance,  to  infer 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  seriously  in- 
terfered with  by  the  Crown  in  his  abortive 
attempts  to  form  an  Administration. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  the  marriage  of 
a  lady  is  nobody's  affair  but  her  own ;  but 
one  of  the  penalties  attached  to  the  office  of 
Queen  of  England  is,  that  a  tie  in  which  the 
meanest  of  her  subjects  is  free  to  use  her 
wildest  discretion,  the  sovereign  is  and  must 
be  trammelled  by  numerous  relative  consid- 
erations. Her  own  happiness  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  reqmre  that  the  public 
chlaracter  and  station  of  her  intended  consort 
must  be  taken  into  account  to  an  extent  that 
may  trench  harshly  on  that  freedom  which 
ever  should  guide  in  forming  the  marital  re» 
lation.  State  marriages  furnish  many  in- 
stances where  domestic  felicity  has  been  sac- 
rificed for  supposed  public  good  ;  whilst  the 
subsequent  history  of  those  ill-judged  con- 


nections has  resulted  in  more  damage  to 
public  morals  than  any  political  benefit  could 
ever  atone  for.  Queen  Victoria's  marriage 
has  afforded  a  happy  illustration  of  how 
public  and  private  interests  may  meet  and  be 
subservient  and  beneficial  to  each  other. 
The  Queen  might  have  given  her  hand  to  a 
British  nobleman  or  commoner ;  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  any  individual  having  sufficient  pre- 
tension to  entitle  him  to  such  distinction  mtist 
have  occupied  a  place  so  conspicuous  with 
the  one  great  political  party  or  the  other, 
that  from  thenceforth  the  Queen's  name 
would  have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  Whig 
or  Tory.  Passing  from  a  British  to  an  ultra- 
montane husband,  it  was  competent  for  her 
Majesty  to  have  formed  an  alliance  with  a  des- 
potic power  such  as  Austria  or  Prussia,  with  an 
intriguing  one  such  as  France,  with  a  pow- 
erless and  needy  heir-appnrent  such  as  some 
of  the  smaller  States  of  Germany.  One  or 
other  of  these  courses  was  open  to  her  ; 
wealth  of  choice  is  said  to  make  wit  waver, 
and  like  Queen  Elizabeth  and  other  ladies 
embarrassed  by  a  like  cause,  she  might  have 
abstained  from  matrimony  ;  but  in  this  view 
it  is  obvious  that,  considering  who  would 
have  succeeded  to  the  throne  had  she  re- 
mained unmarried,  the  nation  would  hare 
viewed  with  anxiety  any  declaration  of  ce- 
libacy on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  The  exact 
end  was  gained  by  affiance  with  Prince  Al- 
bert, her  ^fHjesty's  cousin,  and  second  son  of 
the  reigning  Duke  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Gotha. 
The  consanguinity  of  the  parties  added  no  new 
foreign  connections  to  the  Court  of  St.  James ; 
while  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Prince  be- 
ing only  the  second  son  of  the  ducal  house, 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  being  summoned 
to  assume  the  sovereignty,  or  to  have  his 
thoughts  engrossed  by  the  Duchy  of  Saze- 
Cobourg  Gotha. 

As  to  the  character  of  Prince  Albert  there 
can  be  but  one  opinion.  Possessed  of  un- 
doubted talent,  he  maintains  a  dignified  se- 
clusion ;  and  instead  of  pushing  himself  for- 
ward to  preside  at  public  meetings,  or  to 
take  part  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  soci- 
eties, as  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of 
less  ability  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  do- 
ing, he  has  in  almost  every  one  of  his  pub- 
lic appearances  been  solicited  or  rather  urged 
to  come  forward.  His  public  appearances 
have  not  been  numerous,  but  they  have  al- 
ways been  successful.  His  speeches  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Propagating 
Christian  Knowledge,  and  at  the  Servantr 
Institution,  were  models  of  what  addresses 
of  the  kind  should  be.    And  as  ta  lu&  ^^bma. 
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in  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibition,  we  should 
probably  have  been  disposed  to  say  more  on 
that  head  were  it  not  that  the  subject  has 
become  hackneyed.     All  classes  of  men  have 
swelled  the  chorus  of  his  praise,  from  the 
unvarnished  prose  of  Messrs  Fox  and  Hen- 
derson, the  contractors  of  the  building,  up  to 
the  prose  run  mad  of  the  author  of  the  "  Lily 
and  the  Bee/*     And  we  are  afraid  of  saying 
one  word  more,  in  case  we  should  be  thought 
gruilty  of  joining  in  what  seems  likely   to 
swell  into  a  hymn  of  flunkey  adulation.     We 
believe  the  greatest  merit  of  the  Prince  to 
have  consisted  in  his  untiring  perseverance 
at    the    outset    of   the    undertaking,    and 
that  in  the  face  of  discouragements  of  no 
ordinary  kind.    We    have    reason    to    be- 
lieve that   men   high   in  office   pooh-pooh- 
ed the   idea    of  the   Crystal  Palace,   that 
they  looked  on  it  as  a  whim  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  and  tried  by  that  "  faint  praise"  so 
well  known  in  criticism  to  strangle  the  bant- 
ling before  it  had  well  begun  to  draw  breath. 
To  overcome  such  obstacles  would  to  move- 
ment-men have,  perhaps,  been  no  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  but  to  one  who,  holding  an  exalted 
position,  had  from  the  first  made  conscience 
of  not  prostituting  it  to  political  purposes  ; 
to  one   who,   amidst  the   numerous  party 
strifes  incidental  to  a  nation  popularly  gov- 
erned as  this  is,  had  resolved  to  stand  aloof 
from  such  contests  ;  to  one  who,  consistently 
with  his  principles,  had  no  Court  influence  to 
offer ;  to  one,  in  short,  who  had  adopted  and 
chimed  thoroughly  in  with  the  state  policy 
of  Queen  Victoria — to  such  an  one  the  ob- 
jections made  to  the  Exhibition  in  limine 
must  have  presented  themselves  in  a  shape 
more  formidable  than  the  public  at  large  may 
be  willing  to  believe.     Industrial  progress 
appears  to  have  been   the  only   argument 
used,  and  it  carried  the  day.     The  alleged 
difficulties  vanished  one  by  one,  and  the  Exhi- 
bition became   a  great   fact.      That  much 
social  enjoyment  has  been  one  result  is  un- 
deniable ;  and  as  to  effects  on  arts  and  manu- 
factures,  time    alone    will   develop    them. 
America,  which  at  first  was  said  to  have  so 
sienally   failed    in  its   contribution   to   the 
World's  Fair,  gave  the  mother-country  sev- 
eral home  lessons  before  that  Fair  came  to  an 
end ;  and  if  the  display* has  only  the  single 
effect  of  making  us  speak  more  respectfully 
of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  and  of  causing 
us  to  emulate  their  success  in  those  artistic 
efforts    where    their    skill    is    superior    to 
ours,  an  important  end  will  be  gained.     As 
U>  the  alleged  effects  of  the  Exhibition  on 
trade    and   commerce,    we    are   not   d!v&- 


posed  to  lay  much  atress.  Traffic  has  its 
ebbs  and  flows,  arising  from  causes  too  re- 
mote to  be  distinctly  appreciable  by  the 
masses,  who  are  too  apt  to  ascribe  stagnatiim 
to  the  first  tangible  object  that  presents  it- 
self ;  and  during  the  present  lull  the  Exhibi- 
tion is  at  once,  and  without  much  inquiry, 
made  the  scape-goat. 

Wealth  and  station  indispose  all  men  to 
exertion ;  and  accustomed  as  we  are  to  whole 
races  of  nobility  who  pass  before  us  in  state- 
ly pageantry  without  doing  aught  to  distin- 
guish themselves  from  the  fathers  who  wore 
their  coronets  before,  or  their  sons  who  will 
don  them  after,  we  are  hard  to  believe  that 
a  prince  can  be  possessed  of  any  ability ;  but 
in  the  case  now  under  consideration  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that,  reared  in  an  humbler  Court, 
and  with  no  great  expectations  before  him. 
Prince  Albert's  was  just  the  species  of  mmd 
that  was  likely  to  improve  under  the  liberal 
and  expansive  culture  which  characterises 
German  education  in  our  day.  The  political 
may  be  stinted,  but  in  all  other  respects  the 
training  in  Germany  is  second  to  none  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  however  it  may  have  run  counter 
to  our  preconceived  notions,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  fact  that,  bom  and  edu- 
cated in  a  continental  state.  Prince  Albert 
ha^  not  been  found  unsuitable  to  occupy  the 
second  position  in  one  of  the  freest  nations  in 
the  world. 

The  biography  of  Queen  Victoria  will  be 
written  in  due  time ;  and  if  there  be  defects, 
historians  will  record  them  and  posterity 
will  not  remain  ignorant  of  them  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that  no 
grave  contemporary  charges  can  be  advanced : 
and  that  is  a  circumstance  of  no  mean  signifi- 
cance. The  affair  of  Lady  Florn  Hastings 
was  a  very  unfortunate  matter ;  but  few  will 
venture  to  ascribe  personal  blame  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. The  "  bed-chamber  plot"  may  bring 
out,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel's  "  Life"  is  pul^ 
lished,  some  curious  palace  secrets ;  but  as 
yet  we  know  nothing  of  them,  and  may  safe- 
ly suspend  our  judgment  till  then.  Mr.  Birch's 
resignation  as  tutor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
may  give  rise  to  some  Court  gossip,  although, 
had  the  incident  occurred  in  any  other  family 
than  the  Royal  Family,  it  would  never  have 
been  heard  of,  or,  being  heard  of,  would  have 
excited  no  attention.  The  explanation  hint- 
ed at  by  a  Puseyite  organ,  that  the  tutor  to 
the  heir-appai*ent  may  have  been  shocked  by 
the  countenance  given  by  her  Majesty  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship  while  resident 
in  Scotland,  is  one  which,  if  correct,  will  not  find 
\  toMdi^^m^QXhy  out  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter. 
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We  have  no  means  of  accurately  knowing, 
but  so  far  as  rumor  goes,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  Queen  has  influenced  appointments, 
or,  at  all  events,  leading  ones,  in  Church  or 
State.  We  have  indeed  heard  that  it  is  to 
royal  connection  that  the  present  Chancellor 
owes  his  custody  of  the  Great  Seal.  It  may 
be  80,  and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  yea 
or  nay  to  the  assertion.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  captivated  by  the  dancing  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  and  thereafter  raised  to 
the  woolsack  a  personage  with  whom  no  one 
would  think  of  comparing  Lord  Truro.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  his  lordship  may 
have  to  thank  some  other  cause  than  the 
royal  sunshine  for  his  good  fortune.  There 
is  to  be  a  partition  in  the  duties  of  the 
Chancellorship ;  and  when  the  new  legal 
Chancellor  makes  his  appearance,  we  may 
then  see  through  more  of  the  mystery  ;  or 
possibly  there  may  have  been  other  claimants 
for  the  honor  of  such  nicely-balanced  quali- 
fications, so  that  the  selection  of  a  third  can- 
didate, less  qualified  than  either,  became  a 
matter  of  imperative  necessity ;  such  things 
have  happened  before,  and  will  occur  to  the 
end  of  time.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  no 
case  can  be  made  out  founded  on  any  of 
those  counts.  We  are  not  prying  for  matters 
of  accusation  nor  searching  for  apologetic 
explanations  when  they  are  mooted  ;  we  are 
dealing  with  the  public,  state,  and  ascertained 
history  of  the  Queen ;  and  we  maintain  that 


the  calm  observer  will  find  that  it  is  not 
more  exalted  than  it  is  pure,  patriotic,  and 
unchallengeable. 

Her  Majesty  gave  up  her  privilege  of  free 
postage  when  Rowland  Hill's  system  was 
introduced ;  and  it  is  right  that  her  numer- 
ous correspondents  should  know  that  when 
their  communications  arc  not  prepaid,  the 
royal  purse  must  pay  double  postage  just  as 
ordinary  mortals  must  do.  The  yielding  up 
of  this  immunity  was  a  graceful  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  importance  of  a  great  social 
improvement ;  and  if  her  Majesty  continue 
to  pursue  the  course  indicated  by  a  step  like 
this,  and  refuse  her  royal  countenance  to 
such  items  of  expenditure  as  erection  of 
stables  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  before  his 
Royal  Highness  can  possibly  require  such 
accommodation,  the  people  will  continue  to 
bless  her  and  hail  her  as  the  sovereign  who, 
of  all  others,  has  entered  most  profoundly 
into  their  feelings  and  sympathized  with  their 
hopes  and  struggles.  The  million  is  natur- 
ally disposed  to  reverence  the  Throne ;  and 
if  our  present  remarks  tend  to  deepen  mere 
conventionality,  when  the  Queen's  health  is 
proposed,  or  the  Queen's  anthem  is  perform- 
ed, our  end  shall  be  scived.  The  people  are 
rising  every  day,  and  the  higher  that  they 
rise  the  higher  does  the  sovereign  rise  ;  for 
the  chief  jewel  in  the  crown  is,  that  it  sym- 
bolizes rule  over  a  free  as  well  as  loyal 
community. 


•••- 


Interesting  Relics. — An  Athenian  lady, 
named  Madame  Psomas,  in  building  a  house 
in  one  of  the  streets  leading  up  the  northern 
slope  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areop- 
agus, discovered  about  forty  fragments  of 
inscriptions  amidst  the  building  materials 
which  were  dug  up  in  the  court  of  her 
house.  M.  Pittakis,  the  conservator  of  anti- 
quities, on  hearing  of  this  discovery,  car- 
ried on  an  excavation,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Archaeological  Society,  to  the  depth  of 
about  twelve  feet.  About  thirty  or  forty  ad- 
ditional fragments  of  inscriptions  and  several 
relics  of  sculpture  and  architecture  of  consid- 
erable merit,  but  much  injured,  were  found. 
The  excavation  was  then  stopped  by  Madame 
Psomas,  as  only  a  narrow  path  was  left  to 
her  dwelling ;  and  she  demanded  that  the 
Greek   Government   should    purchase    her 


property.  The  mysterious  course  pursued 
by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  with 
regard  to  the  claims  of  science,  holds  out  little 
hope  that  the  Government  will  act  honestly 
with  reijard  to  the  rights  of  property. 

The  fragments  brought  to  light  are,  pieces 
of  inscriptions,  heads  of  busts,  cornices,  col- 
umns, and  large  blocks  of  stone  belonging  to 
the  foundation  of  an  ancient  building,  cut 
the  whole  was  a  mere  mass  of  rubbish,  and 
consists  of  fragments  or  blocks  not  in  their 
original  position.  Mention  is,  however,  made 
of  several  of  the  fragments  of  the  Senate- 
house  ;  and  this  is  considered  as  affording 
proof  that  the  Senate-house,  the  Metroon, 
and  the  other  buildings  in  which  the  Athe- 
nian archives  were  preserved,  stood  in  this 
vicinity. — Alhenaum. 
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PROMISE    UNFULFILLED. 


The  Rose  had  been  becalmed  for  several 
days  in  Cowcs  Harbor,  and,  utterly  at  a  loss 
how  else  to  cheat  the  time,  I  employed  my- 
self one  afternoon  in  sauntering  up  and  down 
the  quay,  whistling  for  a  breeze,  and  listlessly 
watching  the  slow  approach  of  a  row-boat, 
bringing  the  mail  and  a  few  passengers  from 
Southampton,  the  packet-cutter  to  which  the 
boat  belonged  being  as  hopelessly  immova- 
ble, except  for  such  drift  as  the  tide  gave 
her,  as  the  Rose,     The  slowness  of  its  ap- 

{)roach — for  I  expected  a  messenger  with 
etters — added  to  my  impatient  weariness ; 
and  as,  according  to  my  reckoning,  it  would 
be  at  least  an  hour  before  the  boat  reached 
the  landing-steps,  I  returned  to  the  Fountain 
Inn  in  the  High  Street,  called  for  a  glass  of 
negus,  and  as  I  lazily  sipped  it,  once  more 
turned  over  the  newspapers  lying  on  the  ta- 
ble, though  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  coming 
athwart  a  line  that  I  had  not  read  half  a 
dozen  times  before.  I  was  mistaken.  There 
was  a  "Cornwall  Gazette**  amongst  them 
which  I  had  not  before  seen,  and  in  one  cor- 
ner of  it  I  lit  upon  this,  to  me  in  all  respects, 
new  and  extremely  interesting  paragraph  : — 
"We  copy  the  following  statement  from  a 
contemporary,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tradictinfj  it :  'It  is  said  that  the  leader  of 
the  smugglers  in  the  late  desperate  affray 
with  the  coast-guard  in  St.  Michael's  Bay 
was  no  other  than  Mr.  George  Polwhele 
Hendrick,  of  Lostwithiel,  formerly,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  a  lieutenant  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  dismissed  the  king's  service  by 
sentence  of  court-martial  at  the  close  of  the 
war.*  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  impu- 
tation. Mrs.  Hendrick,  of  Lostwithiel,  re- 
quests us  to  state  that  her  son,  from  whom 
she  heard  but  about  ten  days  since,  com- 
mands a  first-class  ship  in  the  merchant  navy 
of  the  United  States.  * 

I  was  exceedingly  astonished.     The  court- 

martial  I  had  not  heard  of,  and  having  never 

overhauled  the  Navy  List  for  such  ti  purpose, 


the  absence  of  the  name  of  G.  P.  Hendrick 
had  escaped  my  notice.  What  could  have 
been  his  offence  ?  Some  hasty,  passionate 
act,  no  doubt ;  for  of  misbehavior  before  the 
enemy,  or  of  the  commission  ©f  deliberate 
wrong,  it  was  impossibhe  to  suspect  him. 
He  was,  I  personally  knew,  as  eager  as  flame 
in  combat ;  and  his  frank,  perhaps  heedless 
generosity  of  temperament,  was  abundantly 
apparent  to  every  one  acquainted  with  him. 
I  had  known  him  for  a  short  time  only  ;  but 
the  few  days  of  our  acquaintance  were  pass- 
ed under  circumstances  which  bring  out  the 
true  nature  of  a  man  more  prominently  and 
unmistakably  than  might  twenty  years  of 
hum-drum  every -day  life.  The  varnish  of 
pretension  falls  quickly  off  in  presence  of  sud- 
den and  extreme  peril — peril  especially  re- 
quiring presence  of  mind  and  energy  to  beat 
it  back.  It  was  in  such  a  position  that  I  re- 
cognized some  of  the  high  qualities  of  Lieu- 
tenant Hendrick.  The  two  sloops  of  war  in 
which  we  respectively  served  were  consorts 
for  awhile  on  the  South  African  coast,  during 
which  time  we  fell  in  with  a  Franco- Italian 
privateer  or  pirate — for  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  is  much  more  technical  than 
real.  She  was  to  leeward  when  we  siirhted 
her,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  shore,  and 
so  quickly  did  she  shoal  her  water,  that  pur- 
suit by  either  of  the  sloops  was  out  of  the 
question.  Being  a  stout  vessel  of  her  class, 
and  full  of  men,  four  boats — three  of  the 

'  Scorpions  and  one  of  her  consort's — were 
detached  in  pursuit.  The  breeze  gradually 
failed,  and  we  were  fast  coming  up  with  our 
friend  when  he  vanished  behind  a  headland, 
on  rounding  which  we  found  he  bad  disap- 
peared up  a  narrow,  winding  river,  of  no 
great  depth  of  water.  We  of  course  fol- 
lowed, and  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
hard  pull  found,  on  suddenly  turning  a  sharp 
elbow  of  the  stream,  that  we  had  caught  a 
Tartar.     We  had,  in  fact,  come  upon  a  com- 

\  p\e\.^Tvt^\.  ^l  ^TVN^\fe«^ — Ok  rendezvous  or  d^- 
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p6t  they  termed  it.  The  vessel  was  already 
anchored  across  the  channel,  and  we  were 
flanked  on  each  shore  hy  a  crowd  of  despe- 
radoes, well  provided  with  small  arms,  and 
with  two  or  three  pieces  of  light  ordnance 
amongst  them.  The  shouts  of  defiance  with 
which  they  greeted  us  as  we  swept  into  the 
deadly  trap  were  instantly  followed  hy  a 
general  and  murderous  discharge  of  both 
musketry  and  artillery ;  and  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away  I  saw  that  the  leading  pinnace, 
commanded  by  Hendrick,  had  been  literally 
knocked  to  pieces,  and  that  the  little  living 
portion  of  the  crew  were  splashing  about  in 
the  river. 

There  was  time  but  for  one  look,  for  if  we 
allowed  the  rascals  time  to  reload  their  guns 
our  own  fate  would  inevitably  be  a  similar 
one.  The  men  understood  this,  and  with  a 
loud  cheer  swept  eagerly  on  towards  the 
privateer,  whilst  the  two  remaining  boats 
engaged  the  flanking  shore  forces,  and  I  was 
soon  involved  in  about  the  fiercest  melee  I 
ever  had  the  honor  to  assist  at.  The  furious 
struggle  on  the  deck  of  the  privateer  lasted 
but  about  five  minutes  only,  at  the  end  of 
which  all  that  remained  of  us  were  thrust 
over  the  side.  Some  tumbled  into  the  boat ; 
others,  like  myself,  were  pitched  into  the 
river.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  surface,  and 
had  time  to  shake  my  ears  and  look  about 
me,  I  saw  Lieutenant  Hendrick,  who,  the 
instant  the  pinnace  he  commanded  was 
destroyed,  had  with  equal  daring  and  pres- 
ence of  mind  swam  towards  a  boat  at  the 
privateer's  stern,  cut  the  rope  that  held  her 
with  the  sword  he  carried  between  his  teeth, 
and  forthwith  began  picking  up  his  half- 
drowned  boat's  crew.  This  was  already 
accomplished,  and  he  now  performed  the 
same  service  for  me  and  mine.  This  -done, 
we  again  sprang  at  our  ugly  customer,  he  at 
the  bow,  and  I  about  midships.  Hendrick 
was  the  first  to  leap  on  the  enemy's  deck ; 
and  so  fierce  and  well-sustained  was  the 
assault  this  time,  that  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  we  were  undisputed  victors  so  far  as 
the  vessel  was  concerned.  The  fight  on  the 
shore  continued  obstinate  and  bloody,  and  it 
was  not  till  we  had  twice  discharged  the  pri- 
vateer's guns  amongst  the  desperate  rascals 
that  they  broke  and  fled.  The  dashing,  yet 
cool  and  skilful  bravery  evinced  by  Lieutenant 
Hendrick  in  this  brief  but  tumultuous  and 
sanguinary  aflfair  was  admiringly  remarked 
upon  by  all  who  witnessed  it,  few  of  whom, 
while  gazing  at  the  sinewy,  active  form,  the 
fine,  pale,  flashing  countenance,  and  the 
dark,  thunderous  eyes  of  the  young  officer — 


if  I  may  use  such  a  term,  for  in  their  calmest 
aspect  a  latent  volcano  appeared  to  slumber 
in  their  gleaming  depths — could  refuse  to 
subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  a  distinguished 
admiral,  who  more  than  once  observed  that 
there  was  no  more  promising  oflicer  in  the 
British  naval  service  than  Lieutenant  Hen- 
drick. 

Well,  all  this,  which  has  taken  me  so  many 
words  to  relate,  flashed  before  me  like  a 
scene  in  a  theatre,  as  I  read  the  paragraph 
in  the  Cornish  paper.  The  Scorpion  and 
her  consort  parted  company  a  few  days  after 
this  fight,  and  I  had  not  since  then  seen  or 
heard  of  Hendrick  till  now.  I  was  losing 
myself  in  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  or 
possible  cause  of  so  disgraceful  a  termination 
to  a  career  that  promised  so  brilliantly,  when 
the  striking  of  the  bar-clock  warned  me  that 
the  mail-boat  was  by  this  time  arrived.  I 
rallied  forth  and  reached  the  pier-steps  just  a 
minute  or  so  before  the  boat  arrived  there. 
The  messenger  I  expected  was  in  her,  and  I 
was  turning  away  with  the  parcel  he  handed 
me,  when  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
stout,  unwieldy  fellow,  who  stumbled  awk- 
wardly out  of  the  boat,  and  hurriedly  came 
up  the  steps.  The  face  of  the  man  was  pale, 
thin,  hatchet-shaped,  and  anxious,  and  the 
gray,  ferrety  eyes  were  restless  and  per- 
turbed ;  whilst  the  stout,  round  body  was 
that  of  a  yeoman  of  the  bulkiest  class,  but  so 
awkwardly  made  up  that  it  did  not  require 
any  very  lengthened  scrutiny  to  perceive  that 
the  shrunken  carcass  appropriate  to  such  a 
lanky  and  dismal  visage  occupied  but  a  small 
space  within  the  thick  casing  of  padding  and 
extra  garments  in  which  it  was  swathed. 
His  light-brown  wig,  too,  surmounted  by  a 
broad- brimmer,  had  got  a  little  awry,  dan- 
gerously revealing  the  scanty  locks  of  iron- 
gray  beneath.  It  was  not  difficult  to  run  up 
these  little  items  to  a  pretty  accurate  sum- 
total,  and  I  had  little  doubt  that  the  hasting 
and  nervous  traveller  was  fleeing  either  from 
a  constable  or  a  sheriff's  officer.  It  was, 
however,  no  afftiir  of  mine,  and  I  was  soon 
busy  with  the  letters  just  brought  me. 

The  most  important  tidings  they  contained 
was  that  Captain  Pickard — the  master  of  a 
smuggling  craft  of  some  celebrity,  called  Les 
Trois  Freres,  in  which  for  the  last  twelve 
months  or  more  he  had  been  carrying  on  a 
daring  and  successful  trade  throughout  the 
whole  line  of  the  southern  and  western 
coasts — was  likely  to  be  found  at  this  par- 
ticular time  near  a  particular  spot  in  the 
back  of  the  Wight.     This  informatloiL  ^%s^ 
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and  it  was  consequently  wilh  ^rcat  satis- 
faction  that  I  observed  indications  of  the 
coining  on  of  a  breeze,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility a  stiff  one.  I  was  not  disappoint- 
ed ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the  Rose 
was  stretching  her  white  wings  beneath  a 
brisk  north-wester  over  to  Portsmouth,  where 
I  had  some  slight  official  business  to  transact 
previous  to  looking  after  friend  Pickard. 
This  WHS  speedily  dispatched,  and  I  was  step- 
ping into  the  boat  on  my  return  to  the  cutter, 
when  a  panting  messenger  informed  me  that 
the  port-admiral  desired  to  see  me  instantly. 

"  The  telegraph  has  just  announced," 
said  the  admiral,  "  that  Sparkes,  the  de- 
faulter, who  has  for  some  time  successfully 
avoided  capture,  will  attempt  to  leave  the 
kingdom  from  the  Wight,  as  he  is  known  to 
have  been  in  communication  with  some  of 
the  smuggling  gentry  there.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  a  large  amount  of  government  mo- 
neys in  his  possession;  you  will  therefore, 
Lieutenant  Wameford,  exert  yourself  vigi- 
lantlv  to  secure  him." 

"  What  is  his  description?" 

**  Mr.  J.imes,"  replied  the  admiral  address- 
ing one  of  the  telegraph  clerks,  "give 
Lieutenant  Wameford  the  description  trans- 
mitted." Mr.  James  did  so,  and  I  read : 
"  Is  said  to  have  disguised  himself  as  a  stout 
countryman ;  wears  a  blue  coat  with  bright 
buttons,  buff  waistcoat,  a  brown  wig,  and  a 
Quaker's  h«it.  He  is  of  a  slight,  lanky 
figure,  five  feet  nine  inches  in  height.  He 
has  two  pock-marks  on  his  forehead,  and 
lisps  in  his  speech." 

"  By  Jove,  sir,"  I  exclaimed,  *'  I  saw  this 
fellow  only  about  two  hours  ago  !"  I  then 
briefly  related  what  had  occurred,  and  was 
directed  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  hastening 
to  secure  the  fugitive. 

The  wind  had  considerably  increased  by 
this  time,  and  the  Roue  was  soon  again  off 
Cowes,  where  Mr.  Roberts,  the  first  male, 
and  six  men,  were  sent  on  shore  with  orders 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  to  Bonchurch, — 
about  which  spot  I  knew,  if  anywhere,  the 
brown-wigged  gentleman  would  endeavor  to 
embark, — whilst  the  Rose  went  round  to  in- 
tercept him  seaward  ;  which  she  did  at  a 
spanking  rate,  for  it  was  now  blowing  half  a 
gale  of  wind.  Evening  had  fallen  before  we 
reached  our  destination,  but  so  clear  and 
bright  wilh  moon  and  stars  that  distant  ob- 
jects were  as  visible  as  by  day.  I  had  right- 
ly guessed  how  it  would  be,  for  wc  had  no 
sooner  opened  up  Bonchurch  shore  or  beach 
than  Roberts  signalled  us  that  our  man  was 
on  board  the  cutter  running  oS  at  a\>o\il  a 


league  from  us  in  the  direction  of  Cape  Li 
Hogue.       I  knew,    too,    from    the   cutter's 
build,  and  the  cut  and  set  of  her  sails,  tJitl 
she   was  no  other  thaa  Captain  Pickard's 
boasted  craft,  so  that  there   was  a  chance  of 
killing  two  birds  with  one  atone.     We  eri- 
dently   gained,  though    slowly,    upon   Ln 
Trots  Freres  ;  and  this,  after  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  run,  appeared  to  be  her  ctp- 
tain*s  own  opinion,  for  he  suddenly  chaoged 
his  course,  and  stood  towards  the  Chauiel 
Islands,]  in  the  hope,  I  doubted  not,  that  I 
would  not  follow  him  in  suob  weather  as 
was  likely  to  come  on  through  the  dangeroos 
intncacies   of  the  iron-bound    coast  aboifi 
Guernsey  and  the  adjacent  islets.     Master 
Pickard  was  mistaken  ;  for  knowing  the  ex- 
treme probability  of  being  led  such  a  dance, 
I  had  brought  a  pilot  with  me  from  Cowes, 
as  well  acquainted  with  Channel  navigatkm 
as  the  smuggler  himself  could  be.    Les  Treit 
Freres,  it  was  soon  evident,  was  now  apoo 
her  best  point  of  sailing,  and  it  was  all  we 
could  do  to  hold  our  own  with  her.    This 
was  vexatious  ;  but  the  aspect  of  the  heav- 
ens forbade  me  showing  more  canvts,  great- 
ly as  I  was  tempted  to  do  so. 

It  was  lucky  I  did  not.     The  stars  were 
still  shining  over  our  heads  from  an  expanse 
of  blue  without  a  cloud,  and  the  full  moon  also 
as  vet  held  her  course  unobscured,  but  there 
had  gathered  round  her  a  giittering  hak>- 
like  ring,  and  away  to  windward  huge  masses 
of  black  cloud,   piled   confusedly  on  each 
other,  were  fast  spreading  over  the  heavens. 
The  thick  darkness  hud  spread  over  about 
half  the  visible  sky,  presenting  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  silver  brightness  of  the  other 
portion,  when  suddenly  a  sheet  of  vivid  flame 
broke  out  of  the  blackness,  instantly  followed 
by   deafening  explosions,  as   if  a  thousand 
cannons  were  bursting  immediately  over  our 
heads.     At  the  same  moment   the   tempest 
came  leaping  and  hissing  along  the   white- 
crested  waves,  and  struck  the  Rose  a- beam 
with  such  terrible  force,  that  fof  one  start- 
ling moment  I  doubted  if  she  would  right 
again.     It  w<'\s  a  vain  fear;  and  in  a  second 
or  two  she  was  tearing  through  the  water  at 
a  tremendous   rate.     Les  Trois  Freres  hnii 
not  been  so  lucky :  she  had  carried  away  her 
topmast,  and  sustained  other  damage ;  but 
so  well  and  boldly  was  she  handled,  and  so 
perfectly  under  command  appeared  her  crew, 
that  these  accidents  were,  so  far  as  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  promptly  repaired  ;  and  so 
little  was  she  crippled  in  comparative  speed, 
that  although  it  was  clear  enough,  after  a 
\  \\tafi,  \.VA.\i \.Vi^  R(>«e  ^gaitied  something  on  her. 
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it  was  so  slowly  that  the  issue  of  the  chase 
continued  extremely  doubtful.  The  race 
was  an  exciting  one:  the  Caskets,  Alderney, 
were  swiftly  past,  and  at  about  two  o'clock 
in  the  mormng  we  made  the  Guernsey  lighU. 
We  were  by  this  time  within  a  mile  of  Lea 
Trois  Freres ;  and  she,  determined  at  all 
risks  to  get  rid  of  her  pursuer,  ventured  upon 
passing  through  a  narrow  opening  between 
the  small  islets  of  Herm  and  Jethon,  abreast 
of  Guernsey — the  same  passage,  I  believe, 
by  which  Captain,  afterwards  Admiral  Lord 
Saumarez,  escaped  with  his  frigate  from  a 
French  squadron  in  the  early  days  of  the  last 
war. 

Fine  and  light  as  the  night  had  again  be- 
come, the  attempt,  blowing  as  it  did,  was  a 
perilous,  and  proved  to  be  a  fatal  one.  Les 
Trois  Freres  struck  upon  a  reef  on  the  side 
of  Jethon — a  rock  with  then  but  one  poor 
habitati6n  upon  it,  which  one  might  throw  a 
biscuit  over ;  and  by  the  time  the  Rose  had 
brought  up  in  the  Guernsey  Roads,  the 
smuggler,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained  by 
our  night-glasses,  had  entirely  disappeared. 
What  had  become  of  the  crew  and  the  im- 
portant passenger  was  the  next  point  to  be 
ascertained ;  but  although  the  wind  had  by 
this  time  somewhat  abated,  it  was  not,  under 
the  pilot's  advice,  till  near  eight  o'clock  that 
the  Rose*8  boat,  with  myself  and  a  stout 
crew,  pulled  off  for  the  scene  of  the  catas- 
trophe. We  needed  not  to  have  hurried 
ourselves.  The  half-drowned  smugglers,  all 
but  three  of  whom  had  escaped  with  life, 
were  in  a  truly  sorry  plight,  every  one  of 
them  being  more  or  less  maimed,  bruised, 
and  bleeding.  Les  Trois  Freres  had  gone 
entirely  to  pieces,  and  as  there  was  no  possi- 
ble means  of  escape  from  the  desolate  place, 
our  arrival,  with  the  supplies  we  brought, 
was  looked  upon  rather  as  a  deliverance  than 
otherwise.  To  my  inquiries  respecting  their 
passenger,  the  men  answered  by  saying  he 
was  in  the  house  with  the  captain.  I  im- 
mediately proceeded  thither,  and  found  one 
of  the  two  rooms  on  the  ground- floor  occu- 
pied by  four  or  five  of  the  worst  injured  of 
the  contrabandists,  and  the  gentleman  I  was 
chiefly  in  pursuit  of,  Mr.  Samuel  Sparkes. 
There  was  no  mistaking  Mr.  Sparkes,  not- 
withstanding he  had  substituted  the  disguise 
of  a  sailor  for  that  of  a  jolly  agriculturist. 

"  You  are,  I  believe,  sir,  the  Mr.  Samuel 
Sparkes  for  whose  presence  certain  person- 
ages in  London  are  just  now  rather  anx- 
ious ?" 

His  deathy  face  grew  more  corpse-like  as 
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I  spoke,  but  he  nevertheless  managed  to 
stammer  out:  "No;  Jamth  Edward,  thir." 

''  At  all  events,  that  pretty  lisp,  and  those 
two  marks  on  the  forehaad,  belong  to  Sam- 
uel Sparkes,  Elsquire,  and  you  must  be  de- 
tained till  you  satisfactorily  explain  how  you 
came  by  them.  Stevens,  take  this  person 
into  close  custody,  and  have  him  searched  at 
once.  And  now,  gentlemen  smugglers,"  I 
continued,  "  pray  inform  me  where  I  may 
see  your  renowned  captain  ?" 

"  He  is  in  the  next  room,"  replied  a  decent- 
tongued  chap  sitting  near  the  fire ;  "  and  he 
desired  me  to  give  his  compliments  to  Lieu- 
tenant Warneford,  and  say  he  wished  to  see 
him  alone,** 

"Very  civil  and  considerate,  upon  my 
word  I     In  this  room,  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  in  that  room."  I  pushed  open 
a  rickety  door,  and  found  myself  in  a  dingy 
hole  of  a  room,  little  more  than  about  a 
couple  of  yards  square,  at  the  further  side 
of  which  stood  a  lithe,  sinewy  man  in  a  blue 
pea-jacket,  and  with  a  fur-cap  on  his  head. 
His  back  was  towards  me ;  and  as  my  en- 
trance did  not  cause  him  to  change  his  po- 
sition, I  said :  "  You  are  Captain  Pickard,  I 
am  informed  ?'' 

He  swung  sharply  round  as  I  spoke,  threw 
off  his  cap,  and  said  briefly  and  sternly : 
"  Yes,  Warneford,  I  am  Captain  Pickard." 

The  sudden  unmasking  of  a  loaded  battery 
immediately  in  my  front  could  not  have  so 
confounded  and  stailled  me  as  these  words 
did,  as  they  issued  from  the  lips  of  the  man 
before  me.  The  curling  black  hair,  the  dark 
flashing  eyes,  the  marble  features,  were  those 
of  Lieutenant  Hendrick — of  the  gallant  sea- 
man whose  vigorous  arm  1  had  seen  turn  the 
tide  of  battle  against  desperate  odds  on  the 
deck  of  the  privateer  1 

"Hendrick!"  I  at  length  exclaimed,  for 
the  sudden  in -rush  of  painful  emotion  choked 
my  speech  for  a  time — "  can  it  indeed  be 
you  ?*' 

"Ay,  truly,  Warneford.  The  Hendrick 
of  whom  Collingwood  prophesied  high  things 
is  fallen  thus  low ;  and  worse  remains  l^- 
hind.  There  is  a  price  set  upon  my  capture, 
as  you  know ;  and  escape  is,  I  take  it,  out 
of  the  question."  I  comprehended  the  slow, 
meaning  tone  in  which  the  last  sentence  was 
spoken,  and  the  keen  glance  that  accom- 
panied it.  Hendrick,  too,  instantly  read  the 
decisive  though  unspoken  reply. 

"  Of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question,"  he 
went  on.    "  I  was  but  a  fool  to  even  seem  to 
doubt  that  it  was.     You  must  do  your 
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daty,  Warneford,  I  know ;  and  since  thb 
fatal  mishap  was  to  occur,  I  am  glad  for 
many  reasons  that  I  have  fallen  into  your 
hands." 

**  So  am  not  I ;  and  I  wish  with  all  my  soul 
you  had  successfully  threaded  the  passage 
you  essayed." 

"The  fellow  who  undertook  to  pilot  us 
failed  in  nerve  at  the  critical  moment.  Had 
he  not  done  so,  Les  Trcis  Freres  would  have 
been  long  since  beyond  your  reach.  But  the 
past  is  past,  and  the  future  of  dark  and  bit- 
ter time  will  be  swift  and  brief." 

*'  What  have  you  especially  te  dread  ?  I 
know  a  reward  has  been  ofifered  for  your  ap- 
prehension, but  not  for  what  precise  offence." 

"  The  unfortunate  business  in  St.  Michael's 
Bay." 

"  Good  God !  The  newspaper  was  right 
then!  But  neither  c?f  the  wounded  men 
have  died,  I  hear,  so  that — that" 

"The  mercf/  of  transportation  may,  you 
think,  be  substituted  for  the  capital  penalty." 
He  laughed  bitterly. 

"  Or — or,"  I  hesitatingly  suggested,  "  you 
may  not  be  identified — that  is,  legally  so." 

"Easily,  easily,  Wameford.  I  must  not 
trust  to  that  rotten  cable.  Neither  the 
coast-guard  nor  the  fellows  with  me  know 
me  indeed  as  Hendrick,  ex-lieutenant  of  the 
royal  navy ;  and  that  is  a  secret  you  will,  I 
know,  religiously  respect." 

I  promised  to  do  so :  the  painful  interview 
terminated ;  and  in  about  two  hours  the 
captain  and  surviving  crew  of  Les  Trots 
Freres  and  Mr.  Samuel  Sparkes,  were  safely 
on  board  the  Rose,  Hendrick  had  papers  to 
arrange ;  and  as  the  security  of  his  person 
was  all  I  was  responsible  for,  he  was  accom- 
modated in  my  cabin,  where  I  left  him,  to  con- 
fer  with  the  Guernsey  authorities,  in  whose 
bailiwick  Jethon  is  situated.  The  matter  of 
jurisdiction — the  offences  with  which  the 
prisoners  were  charged  having  been  com- 
mitted in  England — was  soon  arranged  ;  and 
by  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Rose  was 
on  her  way  to  England,  under  an  eight- 
knot  breeze  from  the  south-west. 

As  soon  as  we  were  fwrly  under  weigh,  I 
went  below  to  have  a  last  conference  with 
unfortunate  Hendrick.  There  was  a  parcel 
on  the  table  directed  to  "  Mrs.  Hendrick, 
Lostwithiel,  Cornwall— care  of  Lieutenant 
Wameford."  Placing  it  in  my  hands,  he 
entreated  me  to  see  it  securely  conveyed  to 
its  address  unexamined  and  unopened.  I 
assured  him  that  I  would  do  so ;  and  tears, 
roughly  dashed  away,  sprang  to  his  eyes  as 
be  grasped  and  shook  my  hand.    I  ie\\i\ia\i- 


choked ;  and  when  he  agun  solenmly  ad- 
jured me,  under  no  circumstances,  to  disdose 
the  identity  of  Captain  Pickard  and  lieuten- 
ant Hendrioky  I  could  only  reply  by  a  sea* 
man's  hand-grip,  requiring  no  additboal 
pledge  of  words. 

We  sat  silently  down,  and  I  ordered  some 
wine  to  be  brought  in.  "  You  promised  to 
tell  me,"  I  said,  "  how  all  this  unhappy  busi- 
ness came  about." 

"  I  am  about  to  do  so,"  he  answered.  "  It 
is  an  old  tale,  of  which  the  last  black  chap- 
ter owes  its  color,  let  me  frankly  own,  to  my 
own  hot  and  impatient  temper  as  much  as  to 
a  complication  of  adverse  circumstances." 
He  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  proceeded 
at  first  slowly  and  calmly,  but  gradually,  u 
passion  gathered  strengtli  and  way  upoo 
him,  with  flushed  and  impetuous  eagerness 
to  the  close : — 

"  I  was  bom  near  Lostwithiel,  Cornwall. 
My  father,  a  younger  and  needy  son  of  bo  ' 
profession,  died  when  I  was  eight  years  of 
of  age.  My  mother  has  about  eighty  pounds 
a  year  in  her  own  right,  and  with  that  pit- 
tance, helped  by  seff-privation,  unfelt  be- 
cause endured  for  her  darling  boy,  she  gave 
me  a  sufficient  education,  and  fitted  me  out 
respectably  ;  when,  thanks  to  Pellew,  I  ob- 
tained a  midshipman's  warrant  in  the  British 
service.  This  occurred  in  my  sixteenth  year. 
Dr.  Redstone,  at  whose  "  High  School"  1  ac- 
quired what  slight  classical  learning,  long  since 
forgotten,  I  once  possessed,  was  married  in 
second  nuptials  to  a  virago  of  a  wife,  who 
brought  him,  besides  her  precious  self,  a  red- 
headed cub  by  a  former  marriage.  His,  the 
son's  name,  was  Kershaw.  The  doctor  had 
one  child  about  my  own  age,  a  daughter, 
Ellen  Redstone.  I  am  not  about  to  prate  to 
you  of  the  bread-and-butter  sentiment  of 
mere  children,  nor  of  Ellen's  wonderful  graces 
of  mind  and  person :  I  doubt,  indeed,  if 
I  thought  her  very  pretty  at  the  time  :  bat 
she  was  meekness  itself,  and  my  boy's  heart 
used,  I  well  remember,  to  leap  as  if  it  wdnld 
burst  my  bosom  at  witnessing  her  patient 
submission  to  the  tyranny  of  her  mother-in- 
law  ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  ever 
experienced  was  giving  young  Kershaw,  a 
much  bigger  fellow  than  myself,  a  good 
thrashing  for  some  brutality  towards  her— 
an  exploit  that  of  course  rendered  me  a  re- 
markable favorite  with  the  great  bumnkio's 
mother. 

"  Well,  I  went  to  sea,  and  did  not  again 
see  Ellen  till  seven  years  afterwards,  when, 
during  absence  on  sick  leave,  I  met  her  at 
'?«i!aaxL^,  \\!L  the    neighborhood  of  which 
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place  the  doctor  had  for  some  time  resided. 
She  was  vasUy  improved  in  person,  but  was 
still  meek,  dove-eyed,  gentle  Ellen,  and  pret- 
ty nearly  as  much  abused  by  her  mother- 
in-law  as  formerly.  Our  child-acquaintance 
was  renewed ;  and,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
soon  came  to  love  her  with  a  fervency  sur- 
prising even  to  myself.  My  affection  was 
reciprocated  :  we  pledged  faith  with  each 
other  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  whenever  that  should  be,  we  were 
to  marry,  and  dwell  together  like  turtle- 
doves in  the  pretty  hermitage  that  Ellen's 
fancy  loved  to  conjure  up,  and  with  her 
voice  of  music  untiringly  dilate  upon.  I  was 
again  at  sea,  and  the  answer  to  my  first  let- 
ter brought  the  surprising  intelligence  that 
Mrs.  Redstone  had  become  quite  reconciled 
to  our  future  union,  and  that  I  might  conse- 
quently send  my  letters  direct  to  the  High 
School.  Ellen's  letter  was  prettily  expressed 
enough,  but  somehow  I  did  not  like  its  tone. 
It  did  not  read  like  her  spoken  language  at 
all  events.  This  however  must,  I  conclud- 
ed, be  mere  fancy ;  and  our  correspondence 
continued  for  a  couple  of  years — till  the 
peace  in  fact — when  the  frigate,  of  which  I 
was  now  second -lieutenant,  arrived  at  Ply- 
mouth to  be  paid  off.  We  were  awaiting 
the  admiral's  inspection,  which  for  some  rea- 
son or  other  was  unusually  delayed,  when  a 
bag  of  letters  was  brought  on  board,  with 
one  for  me  bearing  the  Penzance  postmark. 
I  tore  it  open,  and  found  that  it  was  sub- 
scribed by  an  old  and  intimate  friend.  He 
had  accidentally  met  with  Ellen  Redstone 
for  the  first  time  since  IJeft.  She  looked 
thin  and  ill,  and  in  answer  to  his  persistent 
questioning,  had  told  him  she  had  only  heard 
once  from  me  since  I  went  to  sea,  and  that 
was  to  renounce  our  engagement ;  and  she 
added  that  she  was  going  to  be  married  in  a 
day  or  two  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  a  dis- 
senting minister  of  fair  means  and  respecta- 
ble character.  My  friend  assured  her  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  but  she  shook  her 
l^ad  incredulously  ;  and  with  eyes  brimful  of 
tears,  and  shaking  voice,  bade  him,  when  he 
saw  me,  say  that  she  freely  forgave  me,  but 
that  her  heart  was.  broken.  This  was  the 
substance,  and  as  I  read,  a  hurricane  of 
dismay  and  rage  possessed  me.  There  was 
not,  I  felt,  a  moment  to  be  lost.  Unfortu- 
nately the  captain  was  absent,  and  the  frig- 
ate temporarily  under  the  command  of  the 
first- lieutenant.  '  You  knew  lieutenant ?' 

"  I  did,  for  one  of  the  most  cold-blooded 
martinets  that  ever  trod  a  quarter-deck." 

"  Well,  him  I  sought,  and  asked  temporary 


leave  of  absence.  He  refused.  I  explained, 
hurriedly,  imploringly  explained  the  circum- 
stances in  which  I  was  placed.  He  sneer- 
ingly  replied,  that  sentimental  nonsense  of 
that  kind  could  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  king's  service.  You  know,  Wame- 
ford,  how  naturally  hot  and  impetuous  is  my 
temper,  and  at  that  moment  my  brain  seemed 
literally  a-fiame :  high  words  followed,  and  in 
a  transport  of  rage  I  struck  the  taunting 
coward  a  violent  blow  in  the  face — following 
up  the  outrage  by  drawing  my  sword,  ana 
challenging  him  to  instant  combat.  You 
may  guess  the  sequel.  I  was  immediately 
arrested  by  the  guard,  and  tried  a  few  days 
afterwards  by  court-martial.  Ezmoulh  stood 
my  friend,  or  I  know  not  what  sentence 
might  have  been  passed,  and  I  was  dismissed 
the  service." 

•*  I  was  laid  up  for  several  weeks  by  fever 
about  that  time,"  I  remarked  ;  '*  and  it  thus 
happened,  doubtless,  that  I  did  not  see  any 
report  of  the  trial." 

"  The  moment  I  was  liberated  I  hastened, 
literally  almost  in  a  state  of  madnes.s,  to 
Penzance.  It  was  all  true,  and  I  was  too 
late!  Ellen  had  been  married  something 
more  than  a  week.  It  was  Kershaw  and 
his  mother's  doings.  Him  I  half-killed  ;  but 
it  is  needless  to  go  into  details  of  the  frantic 
violence  with  which  I  conducted  myself.  I 
broke  madly  into  the  presence  of  the  newly- 
married  couple :  Ellen  swooned  with  terror, 
and  her  husband,  white  with  consternation, 
an  J  trembling  in  every  limb,  had  barely,  I 
remember,  sufficient  power  to  stammer  out, 
"that  he  would  pray  for  me."  The  next 
six  months  is  a  blank.  I  went  to  London; 
fell  into  evil  courses,  drank,  gambled ;  heard 
after  awhile  that  Ellen  was  dead — the  shock 
of  which  parlially  checked  my  downward 
progress — partially  only.  I  left  off  drink- 
ing, but  not  gambling,  and  ultimately  I  be- 
came connected  with  a  number  of  disreputa- 
ble persons,  amongst  whom  was  your  prison- 
er Sparkes.  He  found  part  of  the  capital 
with  which  I  have  been  carrying  on  the  con- 
traband trade  for  the  last  two  years.  I  had, 
however,  fully  determined  to  withdraw  my- 
self from  the  dangerous  though  exciting  pur- 
suit. This  was  to  have  been  my  last  trip ; 
but  you  know,"  he  added,  bitterly,  "  it  is 
always  upon  the  last  turn  of  the  dice  that 
the  devil  wins  his  victim." 

He  ceased  speaking,  and  we  both  remained 
silent  for  several  minutes.  What  on  my 
part  could  be  said  or  suggested? 

•'  You  hinted  just  now, '  I  remarked  after 
awhile,  **  that  «AV  now  \^\fis£MBa%  ^\5s^Ke«« 
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was  in  this  parcel.  You  have,  however,  of 
coarse  reserved  sufficient  for  your  defence  ?" 

A  strange  smile  curled  his  lip,  and  a  wild, 
brief  flash  of  light  broke  from  his  dark  eyes, 
as  he  answered :  "  0  yes ;  more  than  enough 
— more,  much  more  than  will  be  required." 

"I  am  glad  of  that."  We  were  again 
silent,  and  I  presently  exclaimed :  "  Suppose 
we  take  a  turn  on  deck — the  heat  here  stifles 


one. 


>> 


"  With  all  my  heart,"  he  answered ;  and 
we  both  left  the  cabin. 

We  continued  to  pace  the  deck  side  by 
side  for  some  time  without  interchanging  a 
syllable.  The  night  was  beautifully  clear 
and  fine,  and  the  cool  breeze  that  swept  over 
the  star  and  moon  lit  waters  gradually  allay- 
ed the  feverish  nervousness  which  the  unfor- 
tunate lieutenant's  narrative  had  excited. 

"  A  beautiful,  however  illusive  world,"  he 
by  and  by  sadly  resumed,  **  this  Death — now 
so  close  at  my  heels — wrenches  us  from. 
And  yet  you  and  I,  Warneford,  have  seen 
men  rush  to  encounter  the  King  of  Terrors, 
as  he  is  called,  as  readily  as  if  summoned  to 
a  bridal." 

"  A  sense  of  duty,  and  a  habit  of  dis- 
cipline will  always  overpower,  in  men  of  our 
race  and  profession,  the  vulgar  fear  of 
death." 

"  Is  it  not  also,  think  you,  that  the  great- 
er fear  of  disgrace,  dishonor  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  which  outweighs  the  lesser 
dread  ?" 

"  No  doubt  that  has  an  immense  influence. 
What  would  our  sweethearts,  sisters,  mothers 
say  if  they  heard  we  had  turned  craven  ? 
What  would  they  say  in  England  ?  Nelson 
well  understood  this  feeling,  and  appealed  to 
it  in  his  last  great  signal." 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  he  musingly  replied  ; 
"  what  would  our  mothers  say — feel  rather 
— at  witnessing  their  sons'  dishonor  ?  That 
is  the  master  chord."  We  once  more  re- 
lapsed into  silence  ;  and  after  another  dozen 
or  so  turns  on  the  deck,  Hendrick  seated 
himself  on  the  combings  of  the  main  hatch- 
way. His  countenance,  I  observed,  was  still 
pale  as  marble,  but  a  livelier,  more  resolute 
expression  had  gradually  kindled  in  his 
brilliant  eyes.  He  was,  I  concluded,  nerving 
himself  to  meet  the  chances  of  his  position 
with  constancy  and  fortitude. 

"  I  shall  go  below  again,"  I  said.  "  Come ; 
it  may  be  some  weeks  before  we  have 
another  glass  of  wine  together.'* 

"I  will  be  with  you  directly,"  he  answer- 
ed, and  I  went  down.  He  did  not,  \\owevw, 
follow,  and  I  was  about  calling  h\m,  ^\iqii 


I  heard  hb  step  on  the  stauB.  He  stopped 
at  the  threshold  of  the  cabin,  and  there  was 
a  flushing  intensity  of  expression  about  his 
face  which  quite  startled  me.  As  if  moved 
by  second  thoughts,  he  stepped  in.  "  One 
last  glass  with  you,  Warneford  :  God  bless 
you  ! '  He  drained  and  set  the  glass  on  the 
table.  "The  lights  at  the  comer  of  the 
Wight  are  just  made,"  he  hurriedly  went 
on.  "  It  is  not  likely  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  again  speaidng  with  you ;  and  let 
me  again  hear  you  say  that  you  will  under 
any  circumstances  keep  secret  from  all  the 
world — my  mother  especially — that  Captain 
Pickard  and  Lieutenant  Hendrick  were  one 


>> 
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person 

"  I  will ;  but  why" 

"  God  bless  you !"  he  broke  in.  "  I  must 
on  deck  again." 

He  vanished  as  he  spoke,  and  a  dim  sus- 
picion of  his  purpose  arose  in  my  mind  ;  but 
before  I  could  act  upon  it,  a  loud,  confused 
outcry  arose  on  the  deck,  and  as  I  rushed  up 
the  cabin  stairs,  I  heard,  amidst  the  hurry- 
ing to  and  fro  of  feet,  the  cries  of  "  Man 
overboard  !"— "  'Bout  ship  !"— "  Down  with 
the  helm  1"  The  cause  of  the  commotion 
was  soon  explained:  Hendrick  had  sprang 
overboard;  and  looking  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  man  at  the  wheel, 
I  plainly  discerned  him  already  considerably 
astern  of  the  cutter.  His  face  was  turned 
towards  us,  and  the  instant  I  appeared  he 
waved  one  arm  wildly  in  the  air :  I  could 
hear  the  words,  "  Your  promise  !"  distinctly, 
and  the  next  instant  the  moonlight  played 
upon  the  spot  wbere  he  had  vanished.  Boats 
were  lowered,  and  we  passed  and  repassed 
over  and  near  the  place  for  nearly  half  an 
hour.     Vainly  :  he  did  not  reappear  ! 

I  have  only  farther  to  add,  that  the  parcel 
intrusted  to  me  was  safely  delivered,  and 
that  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Hen- 
drick remained  to  her  last  hour  ignorant  of 
the  sad  fate  of  her  son.  It  was  her  im- 
pression, induced  by  his  last  letter,  that  he 
was  about  to  enter  the  South-American  ser- 
vice under  Cochrane,  and  she  ultimately  re- 
signed herself  to  a  belief  that  he  had  there 
met  a  brave  man's  death.  My  promise  was 
scrupulously  kept,  nor  is  it  by  this  publication 
in  the  slightest  degree  broken  ;  for  both  the 
names  of  Hendrick  and  Pickard  are  fictitious, 
and  so  is  the  place  assigned  as  that  of  the 
lieutenant's  birth.  That  rascal  Sparkes, 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say— chasing  whom 
made  me  an  actor  in  the  melanchofy  affair 
— was  sent  over  the  herring-pond  for  life. 
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LITERARY  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOCIETIES  OF  EDINBURGH, 


DURING  THE   NINETEENTH   CENTURY. 


At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  literature 
was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with  considerable 
ardor  and  success.  The  leading  agents  and 
supporters  of  that  great  revolution  in  our 
country  were  educated  men,  and  they  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  indifferent  or  hostile 
to  that  which  had  so  effectually  aided  in  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind  from  the 
thraldom  of  a  debasing  superstition.  Their 
own  respectable  or  superior  acquirements  in 
knowledge,  and  their  zeal  in  promoting  the 
establishment  of  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges, bore  testimony  to  their  love  of  learning, 
and  their  desire  to  diffuse  it.  Various  causes, 
however,  afterwards  operated  injuriously  on 
the  literary  spirit  of  Scotland.  The  perfer- 
tidum  ingenium,  characteristic  of  the  people, 
still  remained ;  but  its  free  action  was  imped- 
ed by  unpropitious  circumstances,  or  it  was 
diverted  into  other  channels.  James  VI. 
— who  wished  the  world  to  believe  that  he 
was  a  learned  man,  and  whom  his  flatterers 
eulogized  as  the  Solomon  of  the  age,  though 
in  reality  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  cow- 
ardly, pedantic,  blustering  poltroon — would 
give  learned  Scotchmen  no  rest  in  his  domin- 
ions, provided  they  scrupled  to  take  their  re- 
ligious creed  from  him,  and  to  advocate  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  Again,  the  convulsions  of 
the  civil  war,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and, 
next,  a  ferocious  persecution  of  long  duration, 
distracted  the  public  mind,  and  gave  men,  the 
bent  of  whose  genius  lay  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  literature,  little  leisure  for  studies  which 
require,  in  order  to  their  successful  pursuit,  the 
encouraging  influence  of  peaceful  times.  Af- 
ter the  Revolution  of  1668,  when  these  causes 
ceased  to  operate,  and  especially  jifter  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  Scotland  was 
placed  in  more  favorable  circumstances  for 
the  developement  of  her  genius.  An  ardent 
devotion  to  literature  then  sprung  up  in 
England.  Scotland  caught  the  inspiration. 
The  periodical  papers  published  by  Steele, 


I  Addison,  and  their  associates  in  England, 
appear  to  have  first  awakened  a  taste  for  re- 
finement of  composition  and  for  critical  dis- 
quisition on  the  north  of  the  Tweed.  Other 
causes  contributed  to  quicken  and  foster  this 
taste,  among  which  were  the  various  literaiy 
and  philosophical  associations  formed  at  Ed- 
inburgh during  the  last  century. 

One  of  the  earliest  associations  of  this  kind 
was  the  Rankenian  Club,  which  was  institute- 
ed  at  Edinburgh  by  some  young  gentlemen 
of  the  first  abilities  in   1716,  when  men's 
minds  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Rebellion.     It  received  its  name 
from  the  master  of  the  tavern  at  which  its 
meetings  were  held,  and  it  continued  to  flour- 
ish for  nearly  fifty  years — a  proof  of  the  sin- 
gular   ardor  with  which  the  literati  of  our 
Scottish  metropolis,  at  that  period,  devoted 
their  time  and  attention  to  literary  pursuits. 
At  each  weekly  meeting,  an  essay,  composed 
by  one  of  the  members,  was  read  and  criti- 
cbed.     The  rest  of  the  time  was  occupied  in 
literary  conversation,  and  especially  in  criti- 
cising the  style  and  sentiments  of  new  works 
of  merit,  or  of  old  ones  of  established  reputa- 
tion.    The  influence  of  this  society  was  not 
confined  to  the  individuals  of  whom  it  was 
composed.     It  diffused  throughout  Scotland 
an  attention  to  composition,  a  taste  for  ele- 
gant literature,  and  a  passion  for  philosophi- 
cal research,  which  had  not  previously  exist- 
ed.    Among  other  topics  that  excited  the 
interest  of  the  association,  the  speculations 
of  Dr.  Berkeley ,bishop  of  Cloyne,  propounded 
in  his   work,   "The   Principles   of  Human 
Knowledge,"  published  at  Dublin  in  1710, 
held  a  chief  place.    They  eagerly  canvassed 
his  metaphysical  subtleties,  and  the  doctrine 
he  founded  on  them,  that  the  material  world 
has  no  existence — that  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  the  earth,  with  all  that  we  call 
material  upon  it,  whether  mountain  or  val- 
ley, whether  river  or  ocean,  whether  the  fish 
of  the  sea  or  the  Co^Vo.^  \»r»ji^^>  Vs^sS^jbr. 
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man  or  beast,  are  only  images  or  impressions 
made  on  our  minds.  They  opened  up,  and, 
to  their  no  small  amusement,  maintained, 
with  that  eminent  prelate  a  literary  corres- 
pondence, in  which  they  combated,  with 
much  acumen,  the  principles  on  which  his 
system  was  built,  and  especially  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  the  reditctio  ad  absurdum 
argument,  by  pushing  them,  without  cere- 
mony, to  all  their  startling  consequences. 
They  argued  that  his  fundamental  principles 
legitimately  led  to  universal  Pyrrhonism — to 
the  conclusion  that  the  world  of  spirits  had 
no  real  existence,  any  more  than  the  world 
'  of  matter;  that,  in  short,  nothing  was  left 
but  ideas  and  impressions,  without  any  sub- 
ject  in  which  ideas  might  exist,  or  on  which 
impressions  might  be  made.  Hume,  at  a  la- 
ter period,  embracing  Berkeley's  metaphysics, 
made  them  the  groundwork  of  a  system  of 
universal,  unmitigated  skepticism.  The  Ran- 
kenian  Club,  from  the  tendency  of  these  prin- 
ciplea  to  universal  skepticism,  called  in  ques- 
tion their  truth.  His  lordship  treated  their 
communications  with  great  politeness,  regu- 
larly sending  his  answers,  in  which,  while 
admitting  the  acuteness  and  ingenuity  of 
their  reasonings,  he  parried  their  arguments 
as  he  best  could,  by  trying  to  show  that  no 
such  consequences  could  be  fairly  drawn 
from  bis  princinles.  He  had,  however,  been 
heard  to  say,  tnat  his  system  had  never  been 
better  understood  than  by  these  young  gen- 
tlemen in  North  Britain.  In  testimony  of 
the  respect  in  which  he  held  them,  he  offer- 
ed to  adopt  them  as  fellow -laborers  in  the 
execution  of  his  noble  and  philanthropic  de- 
sign of  establishing  a  college  in  Bermuda,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Summer  Islands,  forvin- 
atructing  the  savage  Americans  in  civil  arts, 
and  in  the  Christian  faith.  But,  doubtful  of 
the  success  of  the  project,  and  better  pleased 
with  their  prospects  at  home,  they  declined 
to  accept  of  his  lordship's  invitation. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Rankenian 
Club,  were  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Wishart, 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  university;  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Wishart,  minister  of  the  Tron  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, and  principal  clerk  to  the  church  of 
Scotland ;  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Wallace,  minister 
of  the  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh,  and 
author  of  "  Dissertation  on  the  Numbers  of 
Mankind,"  which  contains  the  germ  of  the 
principles  afterwards  developed  by  Malthus, 
in  his  **Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Population ;" 
Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchenleck,  one  of  the 
Lords  of  Session;  Sir  Alexander  Dick  ol 
PriestBeld,  Bart ;  and  Sir  John  PringVe,  Bail 
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M.D.,  Pipfessor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  Physician  to  their 
Majesties,  and  President  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  But  the  member  of  greatest  ce- 
lebrity was  Colin  Maclaurin,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
whose  comprehensive  genius  and  power  of 
adorning  the  most  abstract  sabieots  by  an 
elegant,  correct,  and  forcible  style,  combined 
with  originality  in  the  method  of  expodtioD, 
contributed  so  much  to  establish  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  university  as  a  school  of  science. 
His  various  works  in  mathematics  and  philos- 
ophy are  a  lasting  monument  to  his  fame. 

Classical  learning  was  then  taught  in  the 
schools  and  universities  with  considerable  suc- 
cess ;  and,  in  the  year  subsequent  to  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Rankenian  Cluo,  another  asso- 
ciation was  established  at  Edinburgh,  the 
object  of  which  was  mutual  improvement  in 
the  classical  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
This  is  the  second  literary  society  which  ap- 
pears, from  any  authentic  documents,  to  have 
statedly  assembled  in  Scotland.  It  was  a 
fundamental  rule  of  the  society,  that  it  was 
not  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  church  and 
state — a  very  wise  provision;  for  literary 
men,  whose  sentiments  may  differ  on  political 
and  ecclesiastical  questions,  may,  with  perfect 
good  feeling,  meet  each  other  in  intellectual 
discussion  on  the  many  subjects  which  crowd 
the  vast  field  of  literature.  The  original 
members  of  the  society  were  the  famous 
Thomas  Ruddiman,  its  founder,  and  the  mas- 
ters of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh. 
Among  others  who  afterwards  joined  it,  were 
Dr.  George  Wishart,  formerly  referred  to, 
and  several  advocates,  including  Henry 
Home,  better  known  as  Lord  Karnes,  whose 
insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge  of  every  kind 
made  him  extremely  zealous  in  the  support 
of  institutions  for  intellectual  improvement. 
The  time  was  employed  in  conversation,  and 
in  reading  dissertations,  composed  by  the 
members  ;  but  none  of  the  fruits  of  the  labors 
of  this  institution  appear  to  have  been  given 
to  the  world,  nor  is  it  known  how  long  it 
continued  to  exist. 

Of  these  two  societies  the  Rankenian  Club 
was  doubtless  the  most  important.  Not  that 
it  is  meant  to  depreciate  the  cultivation  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  to  the  revival 
of  which?  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Europe  b 
indebted  for  her  intellectual  superiority  to 
the  other  divisions  of  the  globe,  and  by  the 
aid  of  which,  the  most  gifted  poets,  orators, 
historians,  theologians,  and  philosophers, 
\i\iom  Britain  has  ever  produced,  have  had 
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and  their  taste  ptirified.  But  the  cultivation 
of  the  English  language  iras  of  much  greater 
consequence.  The  probahility  that  it  would 
become  the  vernacular  tongue  throughout 
Scotland — the  state  of  perfection  to  which  it 
had  been  brought,  rendering  it  one  of  the 
best  instruments  of  thought  and  vehicles  of 
communication — the  incomparably  rich  and 
ever-advancing  literature  of  which  it  was  the 
depository,  rivalling,  or  surpassing,  the  most 
admired  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome ; — 
all  these  circumstances  lent  their  weight  in 
establishing  the  importance  of  cultivating  the 
English  language,  and  English  literature.  At 
one  period  of  our  history,  our  learned  coun** 
trymen,  who  carried  the  passion  for  the  study 
of  the  classic  learning  of  antiquity  to  excess, 
preferred  the  Latin  tongue  to  their  own  as 
the  medium  of  communicating  their  thoughts 
through  the  press ;  and  when  it  is  considered, 
not  only  that  their  Latin  writings  would  have 
the  advantage  of  bein^  read  by  the  learned 
in  every  nation,  but  that,  from  its  superior 
polish  and  greater  copiousness,  the  Latin  lan- 
guage gave  fuller  scope  to  their  genius,  and 
expressed  their  ideas  with  greater  elegance, 
vigor,  and  even  perspicuity  than  their  own, 
in  its  then  rude  and  unformed  state,  there  is 
no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  preference.  But 
a  taste  for  the  acquisition  of  a  classic  Eng- 
lish style  was  now  beginning  to  appear; 
and,  though  feeble  at  first,  and  far  from  be- 
ing widely  diffused,  it  was,  in  the  middle  of  the 
century,  to  become  a  passion  shnilar  to  that 
which  existed  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  for  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the 
Latin  tongue.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree 
desirable  that  this  taste  should  be  cherished 
and  invigorated,  and  to  give  an  impulse  in 
the  right  direction,  was  the  meritorious  ob- 
ject aimed  at  by  the  Rankenltan  Club. 

The  third  learned  society  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  Scotish  literature,  during  the  last 
century,  was  that  which  was  instituted  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1731,  for  the  advancement  of 
medical  science.  The  secretary  was  the  cel- 
ebrated Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  senior,  the 
first  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  the  founder  of  the  Ed- 
inburgh Medical  School,  the  celebrity  of 
which  has  spread  over  every  part  of  the  civ- 
ilized world.  Under  his  superintendence, 
the  transactions  of  the  society  were  pub- 
lished at  different  periods,  with  the  title  of 
"  Medical  Essays  and  Observations,"  (&:c.,  the 
whole  extending  "to  five  volumes  octavo,  and 
completed  in  1739 — a  work  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated mto  many  foreign  languages,  and  wh\c\i 


Haller  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  books  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
anatomy,  and  surgery. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  vol- 
umes, the  Medical  Society  underwent  an  im- 
portant change  in  its  constitution,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  illustrious  Maclaurin,  who 
had  conceived  the  idea  of  extending  its  ob- 
jects to  a  larger  field  of  subjects,  embracing 
philosophy  and  literature  in  addition  to  medf- 
icine.     This  suggestion  meeting   with  the 
approbation  of  the  members,  the  society  was 
new-modelled,  under  the  title  of  **  The  So- 
ciety for  Improving  Arts  and  Sciences,"  or 
more  generally,  "The  Philosophical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,"  and  the  number  of  its  mem- 
bers was  mcreased.      The  first  president 
chosen  was  James,  earl  of  Morton ;  and  the 
secretaries  were    Mr.  Maclaurin  and    Dr. 
Plummer.     The  institution  had  the  honor  of 
including  among  its  ordinary  members,  some 
of  the  most  distmguished  men  for  genius  and 
literary  attainments  of  the  age.     For  some 
years  after  it  had  assumed  its  new  form,  the 
society,  from  various  causes,  and  particularly 
from  the  disorders  occasioned  by  the  Rebel- 
lion of  1745,  fell  into  a  lan^ishing  state; 
and  scarcely  had  the  Rebellion  been  extin- 
guished,  and    public   tranquillity  restored, 
when  it  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Maclaurin,  whose  ^^  abilities,  and 
ardent  attachment  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits,  promised  to  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice in  promoting  its  efficiency.    It,  however, 
about  the  year   1752,   again    resumed  its 
meetings,  at  which  literary  and  philosophical 
papers  were  from  time  to  time  read :   and 
from  these  papers  selections  were  made  and 
printed,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
new  secretaries,  the  celebrated  Mr.  David 
Hume  and   Dr.  Alexander  Monro,  junior. 
The  first  volume  was  published  1754,  under 
the  title  of  "  Essays  and  Observations,  Phys- 
ical and  Literary ;"  the  second  volume  ap- 
peared in  1756,  and  the  third  in  1771.     In 
a  subsequent  part  of  this  paper,  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  return  to  this  society. 

In  1754,  another  association,  named  the 
Select  Society,  projected  by  an  ingenious 
painter,  Allan  Ramsay,  son  of  the  celebrated 

foet  of  that  name,  was  formed  at  Edinburgh, 
ts  objects  were  literary  discussion,  philosoph- 
ical inquiry,  and  improvement  in  the  art  of 
public  speaking.  Its  meetings  were  held  week- 
ly, on  the  Friday  evenings,  in  the  Advocates' 
Library,  during  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions.  At  first,  it  consisted  of  only  fifteen 
members ;  but,  from  the  amiit  «.'&5l  ik^fsi&a^ 
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into  fashion,  and,  in  the  following  year,  the 
num\>er  of  its  members  amounted  to  more 
than  a  hundred,  including  not  only  all  the 
literati  of  Edinburgh  and  its  yicinity,  but 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who,  finding 
in  its  proceedings  a  hebdomadal  source  of  in- 
tellectual pleasure  and  improvement,  regu- 
larly attended  its  meetings,  though  few  of 
them  took  any  share  in  its  debates.  In  the 
list  of  its  members  are  many  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen,  judges,  and  literary 
characters  of  that  period.  Some  of  them 
posterity  has  almost  forgotten,  or  regards 
with  indifference ;  others  of  them  have,  by 
their  genius  and  writings,  secured  for  them- 
selves a  permanent  place  in  the  temple  of 
fame,  and  can  never  die.*  The  society  con- 
tinued in  vigor  for  six  or  seven  years,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Dngald  Stewart,  "  pro- 
duced debates  such  as  have  not  been  often 
heard  in  modem  assemblies — debates  where 
the  dignity  of  the  speakers  was  not  lowered 
by  the  intrigues  of  politics  or  the  intem- 
perance of  faction,  and  where  the  most 
splendid  talents  that  have  ever  adorned  the 
country  were  roused  to  their  best  exertion  by 
the  liberal  and  ennobling  discussions  of 
literature  and  philosophy."  f  It  is  a  lingu- 
lar circumstance,  that  some  of  the  most 
gifted  members,  though  punctual  in  their 
attendance,  took  little  or  no  share  in  the  de- 
bates. Charles  Townshend,  whose  eloquence 
afterwards  rendered  him  so  popular  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  whose  versatile 
genius  Burke  pronounced  so  high  an  eulo- 
gium,  in  his  incomparable  speech  on  Ameri- 
can taxation  in  1774,  spoke  only  once. 
David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  never  once 
opened  their  lips.  Lord  Monboddo,  Lord 
Elibank,  and  the  Rev.  William  Wilkie,  who 
Were  fond  of  paradoxes,  and  supported  them 
with  much  humor  and  ingeuity  of  argument, 
made  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
debates. 

♦  The  roost  noted  rocmbers  were — Rev.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam liobertaon  of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  David  Hume, 
Mr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Alexander  Wcdderbume 
(afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  Chancellor  of 
EDglandl  Lord  Kames,  Rev.  John  Home  of  Athel* 
ftaneford.  Rev.  Dr.  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot  (afterwards  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty),  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  (afterwards 
Lord  Alemoor),  Rev.  John  Jardine  of  Edinburgh, 
Bev.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair  of  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Lord 
Elibank,  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Wallace  of  Edinburgh, 
Bev.  Dr.  W  illiam  Wilkie  of  Ratho,  Rev.  Dr.  George 
Wishart  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  William  Cullen,  Adam 
Ferguson  (afterwards  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh),  and  the  Right 
Honorable  Charles  Towwnshena. 
/  life  of  Dr.  ItobertsoiL 


The  beneficial  effects  of  this  society  were 
such  as  to  exceed  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 
Though  formed  rather  for  mutual  improve- 
ment than  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
the  latter  effect  was  realized  to  a  vast  extent 
Besides  the  influence  it  exerted  on  the  mem- 
bers themselves,  in  kmdling  the  fire  of  their 
genius,  its  reflex  and  ultimate  results,  not 
only  on  their  local  society,  but  on  the  inter- 
ests of  literature  in  general,  were  most  im- 
portant. 

The  various  works  in  almost  every  depart- 
ment of  literature— in  history,  in  political 
economy,  in  antiquities,  in  metaphysics,  in 
moral    philosophy,  in  poetry,    in   philoso- 
phical   criticism,    in    rhetoric — which    the 
members  of  this  society  afterwards  eave  to 
the  world,  may  be  regarded  as  its  legitimate 
fruits,   and  mark  the  commencement  of  a 
brilliant  era  in  the  literary  history  of   Scot- 
land.    A  hasty  glance  at  some  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  its  members  is  sufficient  to  show 
how  much  English   literature  owes  to  these 
illustrious  men.    The  historical  writings  of 
Hume  and  Robertson  were  enough  to  ^ve 
immortality  to  the  a^  that  produced  them. 
Viewing  them  merely  as  literary   perform- 
ances— we  do  not  now  speak  of  the  grave 
charges  to  whicl^the  former  is  liable,  on  the 
score  of  his  skepticism  and  hostility  to  civil  lib- 
erty— they  will  ever  be  classical  works  in  the 
English  language.   These  eminent  men  struck 
out  a  new  path.     Not  content  like  their  pre- 
decessors, with  giving  a  mere  compilation  of 
facts,   interwoven   with  a  few  commonplace 
reflections,   readily  suggested  and  hurriedly 
written,  they  aimed  at  tracing  the  motives  of 
the  actors,  investigating  causes  and  effects; 
it  short,   at  writing  philosophical   history, 
and  at  doing  this  in  a  pure  and  elegant  Eng- 
lish style — a  task  requiring  much  care  and 
thought,  when  the  uncouth  and  barbarous 
dialect  of  the  authorities  from  which  they 
borrowed  their  materials  is  considered.   And 
yet  with  all  the  advantages  of  their  example, 
and  of  a  more  advancea  state  of  literature, 
few  historians  since  have  made  their  narrative 
more  engaging,   by  a  profound  philosophic 
spirit,  and  by  the  charms  of  literary  composi- 
tion.    Adam    Smith's    ''Inquiry    into    the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations*' 
formed  a  new  era  in  the  science  of  political 
economy.   His  great  principle,  that  the  most 
effective    way  of  advancing    the   temporal 
wealth  and  greatness  of  a  nation  is  for  the 
legislature  to  allow  every  man  to  dispose  of 
his  industry  and  capital  to  the  best  advan- 
tage he  can,  without  favoring  him,  on  the 
oix^  \v»xA«    V)    Y^^\fc.^N3^    bounties^    or 
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impofiing  restraints  upon  him,  on  the  other, 
is  now  very  generally  recognized  as  the  true 
basis  df  an  enlightened  commercial  legisla- 
tion, and,  when  universal  justice  triumphs,  it 
will  regulate  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
world.    Lord  Hailes's  "  Annals  of  Scotland" 
is  a  work  of  much  research ;  and  his  "  An- 
swer to  Gibbon,  on  his  Alleged  Secondary 
Causes  of  the  Spread  of  Christianity,"  does 
honor  to  him  as  a  scholar  and  a  theolo^an. 
Mr.    John    Home's    tragedy,    "  Douglas," 
despite  the  sneering  sarcasm  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  would  never  allow  that  Scotland  had 
ever  produced  a  man  of  genius  save  George 
Buchanan,  and  despite  the  attempts  of  other 
critics  to  give  it  the  coup  de  grace,  acquired 
him  great  reputation  at  the  time,  and  has  es- 
tablished itself  upon  the  English  stage  as  one 
of  the  most  effective  plays  of  which  it  can 
boast.     Lord  Kames's   "Elements  of  Criti- 
cism," which,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  is 
his  most  important  work,  opened  up  a  new 
epoch  in  a  very  interesting  department  of 
philosophy.      It  is,   perhaps,   putting    too 
much  honor  upon  him,  and  doing  injustice  to 
Aristotle,  to  claim  for  him,  as  his  biogra- 
pher, Lord  Woodhousclee,  has  done,  the  merit 
of  being  the  inventor  of  philosophical  criti- 
cism, or  the  science  which  traces  the  rules 
of  criticism,  in  the  fine  arts,  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind.     It  must,  however, 
be  admitted,  that  his  lordship  has  the  merit 
of  having  given  philosophical  criticism  the 
form  of  a  science,  "by  reducing  it  to  its 
general  principles,  methodizing  its  doctrines, 
and  supporting  them   everywhere   by   the 
most  copious   and   beautiful    illustrations." 
Dr.  Blair's  "  Sermons,"  popular  as  they  were 
at  their  first  appearance,  soon  sunk  in  public 
estimation,  as  might  have  been  anticipated, 
from  their  artificial  and  monotonous  style, 
their  want  of  power  and  originality  of  thought, 
and  their  cold,  unaffected,  and  sparing  exhi- 
bition of  the  great  truths  that  are  best  adapt- 
ed to  the  deep  wants  of  man's  spiritual  na- 
ture ;  but  they  turned  the  attention  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  the  importance  of 
their  being  able  to  present  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion in  a  pure  and  elegant  English  dress. 
His  "Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  the  Belles 
Lettres,"  a  much  more  meritorious  though 
less  polished  performance,  affords  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  principles   of  literary 
composition  and  of  the  rules  of  public  speak- 
ing, which  renders  it  a  very  usefal  book  to 
such  as  are  studying  to  cultivate  their  taste, 
to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  senate.    These 
are  a  few,  and  only  a  few»  of  the  senricea 


rendered  to  English  literature  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Society. 

On  the  Speculative  Society,  instituted  in 
1764,  for  improvement  in  literary  composi- 
tion and  public  speaking ;  the  Juridical  Socie- 
ty, instituted  1773;  the  Adelpho-Theologi- 
cal  Society,  instituted  1758  ;  and  the  Theo- 
logical Society,  instituted  1776,  we  do  not 
dwell. 

Another  literary  society  which  sprung  up 
in  Edinburgh  in  1777  or  1778,  consisting  of 
gentlemen  of  the  Scottish  bar,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  read  short  essays  of  their  own 
composition,  in  the  manner  of  the  "  Specta- 
tor," is  entitled  to  more  than  a  passing  no- 
tice, from  its  having  originated  and  conduct- 
ed two  elegant  and  classical  periodicals,  the 
"  Mirror"  and  "  Lounger,"  the  appearance 
of  which  formed  a  new  era  in  the  literature 
of  Edinburgh.     From  the  name  of  its  first 
periodical,  the  society  was  known   as  the 
"  Mirror  Club."     Its  most  distinguished  and 
active  member  was  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie, 
who  had  already  published  the  "  Man  of 
Feeling,"  the    "Man  of  the  World,"  and 
"  Julia  de  Roubign6 ;"  novels  of  the  school 
of  Sterne,  whose  graceful,  delicate  style  and 
pathos  they  rival,  though  entirely  destitute 
of  his  rich  vein  of  humor.     At  their  meetings, 
the  members  examined  and  criticised  such  of 
their  pieces  as  were  intended  for  publication ; 
and  so  carefully  did  they  keep  their  names 
concealed,  that  not  even  their  publisher  was 
admitted  into  the  secret,  all  communications 
between  him  and  them  having  been  made  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  was  the  editor,  and  also 
the  chief  contributor.     The  public,  howevei, 
having  stamped  the  seal  of  its  approbation 
on  the  periodicals,  the  veil  was  drawn  aside, 
and  the  names  of  the  author  of  each  paper 
were  given  in  the  later  editions.     This  society, 
besides  Mr.  Mackenzie,  consisted  of  Lord 
Craig,  Lord  Abercrombie,  Lord  Bannatyne, 
Lord  Cullen,  Mr.  George  Home,  and  Mr. 
George  Ogilvy,  all  men  of  talent  and  literary 
accomplishments.     Lord  Hailes,  Mr.  Baron 
Gordon,    Lord    Woodhousclee,    and    some 
others,  though  not  members  of  the  club,  con- 
tributed papers,  as  correspondents. 

While  literature,  in  various  departments, 
had  been  thus  so  assiduously  and  so  success- 
fully cultivated,  antiquarian  research  had 
not  been  altogether  neglected.  There  exist- 
ed a  taste,  whic^  was  gradually  diffusing  it- 
self, for  investigating  the  antiquities  of  our 
country,  and  individuals  had  made  private 
collections  of  greater  or  less  extent.  But  it 
was  soon  perceived  that,  for  the  adeo^Alj^. 
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in  Any  valuable  result,  it  was  neccessary  that 
a  public  institution  should  be  established, 
for  collecting,  in  a  secure  repository,  and  for 
rendering  more  easily  accessible,  the  antiqua- 
rian relics  which  were  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  and  perhaps  perishing  in  the  pos- 
session of  persons  who  were  ignorant  of 
their  value.  To  supply  what  antiquarian 
study  so  greatly  needed,  a  considerable 
number  of  gentlemen  of  eminence  and  learn- 
ing, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan, 
formed  themselves,  in  December,  1780,  into 
a  regular  and  permanent  body,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  and,  in  March,  1783,  obtained  a 
royal  charter  of  incorporation.  This  society 
still  holds  its  meetings,  and  its  museum  is 
enriched  with  many  rare  and  curious  relics 
of  former  times,  going  back  to  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  coming  down  to  a  more  recent 
period.  Next,  there  followed  the  institution 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  which 
derived  its  origin  from  a  meeting  of  gentle- 
men, natives  of,  or  connected  with,  the  High- 
lands, assembled  at  Edinburgh  in  1784.  Its 
object  was  the  improvement  of  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotland,  by  establishing 
towns  and  villages,  facilitating  communication 
by  roads  and  bridges,  advancing  agriculture, 
extending  fisheries,  and  introducing  useful 
trades  and  manufactures.  It  has  also  had 
for  its  object  the  preservation  of  the  language, 
poetry  and  music  of  the  Highlands. 

The  Philosophical  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
formerly  mentioned,  though  its  meetings 
were  not  discontinued,  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  a  state  of  inactivity  for  some  time,  till, 
about  the  year  1777,  when  Lord  Kames, 
being  elected  its  president,  infused  into  it 
new  vigor,  by  his  zealous,  judicious,  and  ef- 
ficient efforts  in  its  behalf.  Its  meetings 
were  now  held  more  frequently,  and  its 
business  conducted  with  increased  ardor  and 
success.  At  length,  however,  about  the 
close  of  1782,  a  proposal  was  made  by  Dr. 
Robertson,  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Professors  of 
the  University — many  of  whom,  like  himself, 
were  members  of  the  Philosophical  Society, 
and  among  its  most  active  supporters — for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  society,  on  a 
more  extensive  plan,  after  the  model  of  some 
of  the  foreign  academies,  and  incorporated 
by  royal  charter.  The  Philosophical  Society, 
approving  of  the  scheme,  agreed  to  merge 
into  the  new  society  ;  and,  application  having 
been  made  to  his  majesty  for  a  charter  to  the 
new  iDstitution,  it  was  established  by  charter 
from  the  crown,  in  1788,  under  the.  name  ol 


the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  At  one  of 
its  earliest  meetings,  it  divided  itself  into  two 
classes — the  physical  class,  and  the  literary 
class.  The  former  had  for  its  department 
the  sciences  of  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  medicine,  natural  history, 
and  whatever  relates  to  the  improvement  of 
arts  and  manufactures.  The  latter  had  for 
its  department  literature,  philosophy,  history, 
antiquities,  and  speculative  philosophy. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  in  the  physi- 
cal class,  were  Dr.  Joseph  Black,  the  dis- 
coverer of  carbonic  acid  and  latent  heat;  and 
his  intimate  friend.  Dr.  James  Hutton,  author 
of  a  new  theory  of  the  earth,  the  result  of 
about  thirty  years'  study  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  globe.  Hutton's  theory  was 
published  in  th^  Transactions  of  the  soeiety, 
and  afterwards  more  fully  in  a  separate  work; 
but,  tired  out  with  a  host  of  unsatisfactory 
geological  theories,  the  world  paid  little  at- 
tention to  it  for  a^onsiderable  time,  notwith- 
standing the  originality  it  displayed  and  the 
interesting  philosophic  views  it  opened  up. 
The  brevity  and  obscurity  with  which  it  was 
first  proposed,  also  impeded  its  popularity  ; 
for  Hutton,  though  uncommonly  luminous  in 
conversation,  became  obscure  and  dry  when- 
ever he  took  up  the  pen  ;  "  his  favorite  speci- 
mens of  natural  history,  he  used  to  say, 
were  God's  books,  and  he  treated  the  books 
of  man,  comparatively,  with  neglect" — which 
may,  in  part,  account  for  his  having  never 
attained  an  elegant,  or  even  a  perspicuous 
style.  His  theory  owed  its  subsequent  pop- 
ularity to  the  eloquent  exposition  and  advo- 
cacy of  Professor  Playfair.  In  the  literary 
class,  besides  many  of  the  eminent  men  al- 
ready named,  who  were  then  alive,  we  meet 
with  the  names  of  Dr.  James  Beattie.  Profes- 
sor of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Matischal 
College,  Aberdeen  ;  Dr.  George  Campbell, 
Principal  of  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen: 
Dr.  Thomas  Reid,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow ;  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  George  Hill, 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  St 
Andrews.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  this 
society  to  commemorate,  by,  memoir  or  bio- 
graphical notices,  recorded  in  its  Transactions, 
the  most  eminent  of  its  deceased  members. 
Such  are  the  chief  literary  and  philosoph- 
ical associations  of  Edinburgh  which,  during 
the  last  century,  bore  testimony  to  the  ardor 
of  our  Modern  Athens  in  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion, and  which  individually  contributed 
their  share  in  raising  Scotland,  from  the  liter- 
ary obscurity  in  which  she  had  su^ik,  to  a 
\  i^TO>oA  ^m\i^tv!s^^  \w  the  rej^ublic  of  letters. 
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LITERART     MISCELLANIES. 


RxLiatoH  Ami  Gbolodt. — Prendeat  Hitchcock's 
■dminble  work  on  Geoliwy  sod  RdigioD,  which 
baa  be«n  reprinted  in  hanSoo,  U  hi^ilr  eulogiud. 
™.    T,. ^_...._  !_  ,1.  5o„,„  oJ,  longM- 


diatJnffoiihed  poution.  and  ia  nnivenNtll^f  reputed 
■n  ongiuol  obaarrer  and  philomphical  inquirer. 
His  fame  is  Earopcan  as  well  as  American.  No 
author  hki  «ver  entered  upon  his  subject  better 
fitted  for  his  task.  The  work  consista  of  a  Knes  of 
Iectare^  which  may  bo  characterized  as  so  many 
scientific  sermons,  Thej  are  dear  in  t,tjh,  logical 
in  argnment,  alwajs  earnest,  and  often  eloqueiiL 
The  bearings  of  sdenoe,  eepceiallf  of  geological 
sdence,  upon  rcTelation ;  the  antiqcity  of  the  earth ; 
the  demonstration  that  death  has  been  B  nniveml 
law  of  ominic  beings  on  our  globe  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  Hie  character  of  the  Noaohian  delnge,  as 
compared  with  the  traces  of  cxteDsire  aqueoos 
aclioD,  of  which  we  have  geolo^cal  evidence :  the 
operatious  and  plans  of  the  Creotor ;  the  geologieal 
proofs  of  the  Divine  benevolence;  and  the  argu- 
ment  that  scientific  truth,  rigbtlv  imdetstood,  ia 
religious  truth — constitute  the  subjects  moat  ablj 
discussed  in  these  discooiMS.  At  evei^  turn  the 
author  is  zealous  for  the  theolrMrical  value  of  geo- 
It^cal  Kuenoc.  He  maintains  it  to  be  the  amil- 
iaiT  both  of  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
holds  tliat  when  the  religions  relations  of  geologj 
Rr«  fully  nndentood,  theology  will  be  as  anxious  to 
culltrale  its  alliance  aa  she  haa  been  fearful  of  it  in 
ilajsposL 

"We  would  earnestly  recommend  those  who  yet 
retain  misgivings  respecting  the  beariogj  of  geoloj^ 
on  revealed  religion,  to  possess  themselves  of  this 
intereatiag  work.  It  is  a  production  alike  honor- 
able to  Dr.  Hitchcock's  profeaaion  as  a  clergyman, 
and  hia  stotua  as  s  man  of  science.  It  will  eitcnd 
his  reputation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where 
his  name  ia  better  known  to  profeased  geolo^ta 
than  among  the  world  at  large,  although  the  fame 
of  his  discoveries  of  the  footprints  of  extinct  crea- 
tures has  been  widely  diffused. " 

MciRTERiAL  Patsonaoe. — The  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior  has  just  charged  several  eminent  punt- 
er* to  n>  to  London  and  make  copies  of  some  re- 
markabl*  pictures  of  Hurillo,  RaphMt,  Franeia,  aad 
other  great  masters,  now  in  the  National  Oalleiy. 
A  Ions  time  uncc  it  was  in  contemplation  to  form 
in  I'ana  a  collection  of  copies  from  the  great  mas. 
ters  the  ori^nals  of  which  are  not  posaoaed  by  the 


some  very  good  pictures  were  made ;  but,  uofortii- 
nately,  they  have  been  diascminuled  in  churches 
and  obscure  museums  and  ore  consequently  lust  to 
study  and  to  the  history  of  tlie  art  liie  idea  haa 
"~ioe  been  formed  of  approprintln^  a  suite  of  rooma 
the  I«uvre  to  be  called  the  Gallery  of  Copies. 
The  Museum  already  puaseasee  a  series  of  reprodno- 
tions  from  the  frescoes  of  Raphael,  dating  from  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV,,  the  Regency,  and  the  reign  of 
Xiouis  XV.  They  will  form  the  most  interesting 
fraction  of  the  new  gallery,  aa  they  have  been  exe- 
euted  with  great  fidelity  and  by  eminent  artists. 

CimiflTopnKB  NOBTrr, — In  consequence  of  the  jires- 
ent  delicate  state  of  health  of  Professor  Wilson,  he 
has  been  obliged  to  make  arrangements  for  dispens' 
ing  with  the  delivery  of  hia  lectures  on  moral  philoa- 
ophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  the  ensu- 
ingseasion.-H^fo'"""".) 

Ir*LUM  CotLKT.B. — By  a  decree  of  the  aoth  ulL, 
the  King  of  Sardinia  haa  named  a  eommisNon  to 
inquire  into  the  system  of  public  instruction  at  j>res- 
ent  in  vigor  in  the  I'ieJmontcse  colleges. 

Tat  Ink*  or  Couar. — Lord  Troughani  iotenda 
during  the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  to  submit 
to  the  Government  a  proposition  for  consolidating 
the  Middle  and  Inner  Temples,  Oray'a  InuondLiii- 
coln'a  Inn,  into  one  legal  Univenity,  to  be  sovemed 
by  ■  Senate  and  Chancellor,  similarly  to  other  Uoi- 
versilies.  We  understand,  the  proposer  wishes  to 
Mtkblish  profesaorabips  in  the  different  brandies  of 
law  and  equity,  tbe  holders  of  which  are  to  lec- 
ture as  the  Profeeanrs  do  at  Oxford  and  at  Cam- 

Dratu  01- SAViaKT,— Tbe  "  Bruaaela  Herald  "  an- 
nounces (hat  the  aged  naturalist,  Savigny,  has  latelj 
died  in  Paris.  Little  has  b«en  heard  of  him  for 
some  time  in  the  scientific  world.  He  was  for  thirty 
years  a  memtier  of  the  Academy  of  ScisMMs  in  the 
department  of  anatomy  aodioolt^y,  and  was  ammg 
the  tavatUi  who  accompanied  Jkuiaparle  to  E^^t. 

Amvbiam  DiscoviaiEa, — The  Lords  of  the  Traaa- 
nry  have  consented  to  advnncs  to  Ck>Iooel  Rawlin- 
son  the  sum  of  £1,(100  to  enable  him  to  cootinoe 
his  explorations  and  eihumntinns  in  Assyria.  Col- 
onel Rawlinson  is  to  proceed  immediately  to  Bu- 
dod,  where  he  is  the  resident  of  the  ^a«t  lodiA 
Companv,  and  front  tlience  he  will  go  to  any  qnartar 
where  his  directions  may  be  needed,  and  where  (ha 
bast  promises  of  fotora  discoveries  may  he  held  oaL 
He  will  also  keep  open  the  works  already  com- 
menced, but  be  is  to  act  entirely  independently  oT 
Hr.  I^yard, 
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opened  to  the  public.  Tbej  oontain  a  collection  of 
French  sculptures  from  the  time  of  Louis  XII,  to 
the  modem  sculptors,  Houdon  and  Chaudet  Three 
other  rooms  are  to  be  opened  at  a  later  period,  with 
sculptures  of  the  middle  ages. 

Geruan  Uniteraities. — A  oorrcBpondcnt  of  the 
Boston  Traveller  gives  the  following  statistics  of 

twenty-seven  of  the  principal  universities  in  Ger- 
inanv,  for  the  summer  of  1851 : 

No.  of  Students.  No.  of  Fortignen.* 

1— Berlin  .     .     .     2190 315 

2— Munich     .     .     1817 Id6 

8— Prague      .     .     1204 81 

4— Bonn    .     .     .     1026 189 

5 — Leipsic      .     .       846 238 

6— Breslau     ...       881 19 

7--Tubingen.     .       768 116 

8— Gottingen             691 322 

0—Wurzburg     .       648 173 

irv— Halle    ...       646 86 

11— Heidelburg    .       624 488 

12— Gratz   ...       611 1 

18— >lena     ...      434 176 

14 — Giepon      .     .  .    409 '• 77 

15— Freiburg  .•   .    •  -WS 88 

16 — Erkngen  .     .  -    4^'*. 51 

17 — Olmiitz                 8M — 

18 — Konigsberg   .       882 6 

19— Miinster    .     .       823 47 

20— Marburg   .     .      272 27 

21 — Innspruck      .      257 2 

22— Grietswald    .       208 9 

28— Ziirich.     .     .       201 36 

24— lierne  ...       184 11 

25— Rostock    .     .       122 12 

26— Kiel      ...       119 — 

2^7— Basel    ...        66 — 

Total  number  of  students  at  twenty-seven  uni- 
versities, 16,074.  Number  of  professors  and  teach- 
ers of  same,  1,58C. 

The  students  are  pursuing  the  following  profes- 
sions: 

In  11  Universities^  Catholic  Theology,  .  1785 

18  "  Protestant  Theology  1697 

25  "  Law  .         .         .  6993 

25  "  Medicine   .         .         .  3154 

26  "           Philosophy  (in  German 
sense) 2449 

*  By  *'  Forei/mera*'  in  meant  persons  from  other  States  than 
Che  one  in  which  the  University  is  situated. 

Balloons. — M.  de  Montheulin,  a  gentleman  noted 
for  his  taste  for  balloon  experiments,  who  has  just 
died  near  Paris,  has  left  by  his  will  10,000  francs  as 
a  reward  to  any  person  who  shall  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  directing  a  balloon  in  a  straight  line  through 
the  air.  The  Society  of  Encouragement  is  to  choose 
the  jury  that  is  to  decide  whether  the  prize  has  been 
fairly  won. 

Neander. — Prof.  Torrey*8  translation  of  Nean- 
dcr's  Church  Uistory,  published  originally  by 
CnocKEE  <fc  Brewsteii,  Boston,  and  reprinted  in 
London,  gets  wcU-conaidered  commendation  in  the 


best  critical  quartenL    Tha  Athsnasum  speaks  of 
the  work : 

"  Upon  any  one  question,  whether  of  external  or 
internal  history,  so  much  laborious  research  and 
skillful  arrangement  have  been  brought  to  bear,  that 
the  general  student  will  seldom  find  it  neoeamy 
to  have  recourse  to  other  works  for  any  informa- 
tion he  may  seek.  The  references  to  authoritiee, 
with  quotations  in  the  original  Greek  or  Latin,  are 
numerous^  and  the  indexes  and  tables  of  contents 
unusually  dear  and  copious.  By  the  publication 
of  such  a  work  good  service  is  done  to  tlie  theolog- 
ical literature  of  our  country.  Even  those  who 
may  not  have  leisure  to  read  a  history  of  so  much 
research,  should  possess  it;  as  the  most  complete 
book  for  reference  on  the  subjects  of  whidi  it 
treats." 

Atiien.eumon  American  Books. — ^The  Athenawn 
criticizes  with  some  severity  the  Rev.  William 
Ware's  '*  Sketches  of  European  Capitols."  Consid- 
erable merits  are  conceded ;  but  liault  is  found  in 
sharp  terms,  so  as  to  beget  a  contradiction.  The 
author  is  accused  of  bad  taste,  illiberality,  prejudice, 
and  so  forth.  Another  American  book,  Vetti^t  ojf 
CivUizatiim — jEtiology  of  Histortf,  <£*e,, — ^has  in- 
curred the  displeasure  and  the  rod  of  the  Athene- 
wn^  and  certamly  deserved  severe  handling. 

Mr.  Melville's  new  work,  Moby  Dick,  poblished 
by  the  Harpers,  also  ^ts  a  severe  handling  in  the 
AtherKmun— not  with  its  accustomed  candor,  as  it 
seems  to  us.  Faulty  as  the  book  may  be,  it  bears 
the  marks  of  such  unquestionable  genius,  and  dis- 
plays graphic  powers  of  so  rare  an  order,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  popular  author's  reputation. 

Dr.  Warrek.— Dr.  Warren's  "  Lily  and  the  Bee,' 
reprinted  neatly  by  the  Harpers,  gets  unmerdfol 
ridicule.  The  "Athenicum,"  »*  Literary  Oazette,*" 
"  Tait's  Examiner,"  and  other  journals,  vie  with  each 
other  in  expresbions  of  scorn ;  while  others  seem  to 
regard  it  more  favorably. 

New  Issues— The  publications  of  last  month 
were  few  and  devoid  of  interest 

London  Weeklies. — ^The  Stamp  Office  Returns 
give  the  mail  circulation  of  some  of  the  principal 
weeklies,  which  is  interesting : 

In  1 84  6,  the  Nonconformist  took  out  1 1 8,500  stamps ; 

in  isno,  154,1'76.     Increase,  40,675. 
In  1846,  the  Observer  took  out  177,500  stamps;  io 

1S50,  324,000.     Increase,  136,600. 
In  1846,  the  Athtnaeum  took  out  117,000  stamps;  in 

lb<50,  144 J 58.     Increase  27,158. 
In  1846,  the    Weekly  Dispatch  iooV  oni   2.421,500 

stamps ;  in  1S50,  1,960,000.  Decrease,  471,500. 
In  1846,  the  Britannia  took  out  262,831  stamps;  in 

1850,  163,87^.     Decrease,  8S,456. 
In  1846,  the   Weekly  Chronicle  took   out  260,000 

stamps  ;  in  I860,  85,000.     Decrease  176,000. 
In  1846,  the  Examiner  took  out  260,600  stamps ;  in 

1850,  228,228.     Decrease,  22,272. 
In  1846,  the  Spectator  took  out  194,000  stamps;  in 

185n,  152,500.    Decrease,  41,500.        , 
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